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CHINA'S   WHEAT  PRODUCTION  AND   THE  LONG-TERM 
PROSPECTS  FOR  WHEAT  IMPORTS 

B.  A.  Macdonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Introduction 

Shanghai,  November  15,  1936. — In  a  report  dated  August  31  last,1  China's 
wheat  import  trade  was  reviewed  from  its  inception  in  1921  down  to  the  end 
of  the  1935-36  crop  year.  It  was  noted  that  imports  during  the  last  crop  year, 
totalling  169,100  short  tons  (5,636,000  bushels),  were  considerably  less  than  in 
the  immediately  preceding  years,  and  moreover  that  prospects  were  poor  for 
any  considerable  purchases  during  the  current  crop  year  mainly  because  of  pre- 
vailing high  world  prices,  and  the  fact  that  China  herself  was  producing  a 
bumper  wheat  crop  this  year,  the  first  estimate  of  "  expected  production  "  by 
the  National  Agricultural  Research  Bureau2  placing  it  at  900,000,000  bushels. 

A  later  estimate  of  "  expected  production  "  raised  the  figure  to  916,000,000; 
but  the  final  estimate,  that  for  "  amount  harvested,"  recently  received  from 
the  bureau,  has  reduced  the  total  to  849,000,000.  Nevertheless  this  total  con- 
stitutes a  record  in  the  six  years  for  which  estimates  are  available.  Reports 
covering  other  crops,  especially  rice,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  are  also  generally 
favourable,  and  it  seems  that  unless  some  unforeseen  catastrophe  arises  agricul- 
tural China  will  enjoy  the  most  prosperous  year  that  it  has  had  in  a  decade. 

Unencouraging  Outlook  for  Wheat  Imports 

This  later  information  confirms  the  unencouraging  outlook,  mentioned  above, 
for  imported'  wheat  during  the  current  crop  year  1936-37.  It  also  explains  why 
China  will  not  have  been  interested  at  all  in  foreign  wheat  between  July  and 
December,  the  period  when  Canadian  wheat  has  had  least  competition. 

_  It  is  worth  noting  incidentally  that  July  to  December  is  always  the  slack 
period  in  the  China  wheat  import  trade;  and  conversely  that  the  Chinese  mills 
place  the  bulk  of  their  orders  from  December  to  March/April  or  just  when  the 
Australian  and  Argentine  supplies  are  most  available. 

In  addition,  it  seems  likely  that  purchases  during  the  second  half  of  the 
crop  year,  next  January  to  July,  will  be  mainly  for  mixing  purposes  only,  and 
may  not  exceed  150,000  tons  (5,000,000  bushels),  and  possiblv  not  100,000  tons 
(3,330,000  bushels). 

Leaving  the  near  prospects  placed  tentatively  as  above,  an  attempt  is  made 
here  to  note  what  information  exists  on  the  obscure  question  of  China's  produc- 
tion of  wheat,  and  to  see  whether  any  conclusions  can  be  drawn,  in  the  light  of 
it  and  of  other  influencing  factors,  respecting  the  long-term  prospects  for  imports 
of  foreign  wheat. 


1  "Review  of  China's  Wheat  Import  Trade,"  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Xo.  1706 
(October  10,  1936). 

2  .SVe  the  report  dencribing  the  work  of  the  National  Agricultural  Research  Bureau  which 
was  published  in  Xo.  1714  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  (December  3,  1930). 
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Emerging  of  China  as  a  Factor  in  the  World's  Wheat  Trade 

That  China  grows  enormous  quantities  of  wheat  has  always  been  known, 
but  until  recently  it  has  been  impossible  even  to  guess,  with  any  confidence, 
what  her  production  amounted  to.  Consequently  estimates  of  world  production 
have  generally  borne  the  disappointing  note  "  not  including  China."  For  Canada 
and  other  major  wheat  importing  and  exporting  countries  practical  interest  in 
the  question  turns,  of  course,  upon  the  effect  which  China's  production  might 
have  upon  world  supply  and  demand  in  general  and  upon  China's  demand  in 
particular.   Before  1921  that  effect  was  almost  non-existent. 

HAMPERING  CONDITIONS 

In  the  first  place,  the  conditions  which  made  estimates  for  this  country  im- 
possible also  made  their  absence  relatively  unimportant.  The  most  important  of 
these  conditions  were  insufficient  communications,  especially  transportation; 
the  absence  of  a  satisfactory  credit  and  monetary  system;  the  absence  of  modern 
agricultural  technique;  and  the  widespread  poverty  and  illiteracy  of  the  farm- 
ing masses,  who  constitute  directly  or  indirectly  80  per  cent  of  the  country's 
400,000,000  to  450,000,000  population.  Underlying  all  was  the  absence  of  an 
effective  governmental  administration  which  might  undertake  a  remedy. 

Thus  it  mattered  little  whether  crops  failed  in  China  because  little  could  be 
done  about  it;  nor  could  an  abundant  harvest  be  collected  and  made  available 
for  export  on  anything  more  than  a  limited  scale.  In  short,  wheat  was  mainly 
consumed  on  the  spot  without  becoming  the  subject  of  international  or  even 
of  domestic  trade.  Added  to  this  was  the  fact  that  foreign  wheat-producing 
countries  were  not  greatly  interested  in  exporting  wheat  or  even  wheat  flour  to 
China  until  after  the  Great  War. 

THE  NEW  SITUATION 

The  situation  is  very  different  now.  In  reality  it  began  to  change  first 
around  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  Sino-Japanese  War  of  1894, 
the  Boxer  Rebellion  of  1900,  and  the  Russo-Japanese  War  of  1904-05  all  stimu- 
lated interest  in  the  West  and  its  products  and  methods.  Railway  development 
began;  the  first  modern  flour  mill  in  China  proper  was  established  at  Shanghai 
about  1896;  and  in  general  China  began  to  increase  and  widen  her  bulk- 
commodity  trade  with  the  West,  and  especially  Avith  North  America. 

Due  to  the  great  famine  in  North  China  around  1907,  imports  of  flour 
jumped  that  year  to  300,000  tons  from  a  previous  average  of  50,000  tons  or  less. 
They  had  fallen  again  to  40,000  tons  by  1909,  but  went  up  to  220,000  tons  in 
1912,  partly  because  of  the  demand  for  convenient  foodstuffs  to  feed  the  con- 
tending forces  during  the  Revolution,  1911-12,  which  brought  about  the  fall  of 
the  Imperial  Dynasty  and  the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  and  partly  to 
make  up  for  the  food  deficiency  caused  by  the  war  disruption.  The  outbreak  of 
the  Great  War  in  Europe  delayed  further  import  developments:  flour  imports 
averaged  only  25,000  tons  between  1915  and  1920;  and  for  the  first  time1  both 
wheat  and  wheat  flour  were  actually  exported  in  large  quantities  by  China  to 
Russia  and  Japan,  and,  in  smaller  quantities,  even  to  the  Near  East  and  Europe, 
drawn  forth  by  the  war  prices. 

FIRST  WHEAT  IMPORTATIONS 

In  1921  China  imported  overseas  wheat  in  commercial  quantities  for  the 
first  time,  a  total  of  5,400  short  tons  arriving  from  the  United  States.  Abroad 


1  It  is  true  that  both  wheat  and  flour  moved  in  earlier  years,  often  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties, across  the  Manchurian  land  frontier  into  Siberia,  but  all  of  it  was  produced  in  North 
Manchuria,  and  on  the  whole  the  trade  was  of  severely  localized  importance. 
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the  war-time  demand  had  ceased,  and  the  large  acreage  developed  m  the  new 
countries  was  seeking  an  outlet,  so  that  world  prices  fell  sharply.  In  China  the 
milling  industry,  especially  at  Shanghai,  had  developed  greatly  during  the  War, 
encouraged  by  the  reduction  in  the  foreign  flour  supply. 

It  was  ready  therefore  to  take  advantage  of  any  cheap  foreign  wheat  which, 
due  to  the  lack  of  transportation  facilities  and  to  the  presence  of  civil  disorder 
within  China,  could  often  be  brought  from  the  plains  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  to  Shanghai  at  a  cost  less  than  that  necessary  to  bring  in  domestic  wheat 
grown  only  a  few  hundred  miles  away  from  Shanghai.  In  addition  China,  and 
especially  'the  coastal  cities,  had  made  considerable  profits  during  the  War,  and 
it 'may  be  surmised  that  this  made  possible  a  greater  conversion  into  effective 
demand  of  the  slowly  growing  taste  for  machine-milled  flour. 

FLUCTUATION  IN  IMPORTATIONS 

In  anv  case  wTheat  imports  fluctuated  upwards  from  1921  until  they 
amounted  in  the  calendar  year  1931  to  over  1,500,000  tons  (50,600,000  bushels 
valued  at  Can.$29,000,000) ,  making  China  in  that  year  one  of  the  two  or  three 
largest  importers  in  the. world.  That  was  the  peak  year.  Since  then  imports 
have  been  as  follows  (calendar  years)  in  millions1  of  bushels  and  millions  of 
Canadian  dollars: —  Jan.-July, 

1931         1932        1933        1934        1935        1936  ' 

Bushels   50.6        33.0        39.0        17.0        19.0  4.1 

Canadian    $29.0       $17.0       $23.0       $10.0       $13.0  $3.3 

Such  figures  show  that  China  has  become  an  important  factor  in  the  world 
wheat  trade.  But  the  sharp  import  decline  this  year  plus  the  poor  outlook  for 
next  year  raises  the  question:  Will  she  continue  to  be,  or  were  the  large  buying 
years,  especially  1929  to  1935,  the  result  of  special  conditions  not  likely  to  recur? 

Any  useful  answer  to  this  question  must  of  course  take  into  account  general 
world  conditions,  and  those  within  China.  These  are  recalled  later.  But  one 
important  matter  is  China's  own  production  of  wheat  and  other  foodstuffs. 
The  estimates  now  available  from  the  National  Agricultural  Research  Bureau 
make  possible  for  the  first  time  some  examination  of  that  production. 

China's  Total  Wheat  Production 

The  bureau's  estimates  of  China's  total  wheat  production  during  each  of 
the  past  six  crop  years  are  shown  in  tabular  form  below.  It  should  be  noted 
that  these  figures  do  not  include  the  following  areas:  (a)  the  southern  province 
of  Kwangsi  (No.  22  on  the  accompanying  map) ,  over  which  the  Central  Govern- 
ment's authority  has  been  extended  but  recently;  (b)  Manchuria,  which  has 
been  lost  to  China  since  1931  (A  on  the  map) — Manchuria's  wheat  production, 
however,  is  reported  to  have  been  approximately  31,000,000  bushels  in  both 
1935  and  19362;  (c)  four  outlying  territories  of  greater  China — Outer  Mon- 
golia, Sinkiang.  Thibet,  and  Sikang  (marked  D,  E,  G,  H  respectively  on  the 
mapj.  Apart  from  Manchuria,  none  of  these  unincluded  areas  are  important; 
their  wheat  production  is  unknowrn,  but  it  can  be  ignored  if  only  because  the 
sole  existing  means  of  transportation  between  them  and  the  rest  of  China  is  by 
caravan. 

Total  Wheat  Production  of  China  Proper 

Figures  in  Millions  of  Bushels3  Six-year 
1930-31  1931-32  1932-33  1933-34  1934-35  1935-36  Average 
795.5  836.4  829.0  826.5  784.0  849.3  820.0 


1  For  more  detailed  information  on  China's  wheat  imports  see  "Review  of  China's  Wheat 
Import  Trade"  {Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1706  (October  10,  1936).) 

2  Estimates  supplied  by  the  South  Manchurian  Railway. 

8  The  bureau's  returns  are  given  in  "Shi  piculs"  of  110.231  pounds.  To  save  time  these 
hare  been  converted  to  bushels  (of  60  pounds)  by  a  quick  method  which  involves  an  error  of 
less  than  one  per  cent.  For  the  benefit  of  readers  who  may  receive  the  bureau's  reports,  the 
method  is  to  double  the  figures  for  "Shi  piculs"  and  from  the  result  to  subtract  8  per  cent;  the 
remainder  is  the  equivalent  in  bushels. 
30037- U 
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Other  earlier  estimates,  made  on  much  more  limited  data,  have  generally 
placed  the  wheat  production  of  China  somewhere  between  600  and  1,000  million 
bushels.  For  some  of  these  the  total  has  included  Manchuria.  For  others  it  has 
not.  But  in  recent  years  estimates  for  Manchuria  alone  have  ranged  between 
25  and  40  million  bushels.  The  most  thorough  surveys  made  before  the  bureau's 
crop-reporting  organization  reached  its  present  stage  were  those  made  by  the 
Foreign  Service  in  China  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
that  made  in  1932  by  the  Directorate  of  Statistics  at  Nanking.  This  latter 
survey,  based  on  reports  obtained  from  many  sources  throughout  the  country 
between  1929  and  1932,  placed  the  total,  including  Manchuria,  at  roughly  940 
million  bushels  in  average  years.  These  figures  were  quoted  as  the  best  obtain- 
able (at  the  time)  by  Dr.  G.  B.  Cressey,1  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on  the 
economic  geography  of  China. 

In  May,  1936,  the  "  first  estimate  "  of  "  expected  production  "  for  1935-36, 
900  million  bushels,2  was  stated  by  the  bureau  to  represent  an  average 
(weighted)  of  68  per  cent  of  a  "  normal  year."  In  reply  to  an  inquiry  from 
this  office  as  to  the  meaning  given  to  that  term  the  bureau  replied  as  follows: — 

The  meaning  of  "  normal  year  "  is  not  related  to  any  particular  calendar  year.  By  crop 
of  the  "  normal  year  "  or  "  normal  crop  "  is  meant  that  a  crop  should  have  a  certain  amount 
of  yield  if  it  is  under  normally  favourable  conditions  according  to  the  past  experience  of 
the  Chinese  farmers.  In  other  words:,  the'  yield  should  be  100  per  oemt.  In  fact,  it  is  not  an 
average  crop  which  is  only  about  80  per  cent  of  the  "normal  year"  crop,  nor  is  it  the  best 
crop  which  should  be  over  100  per  cent.  Almost  everywhere:  the  Chinese  farmers  express  their 
opinion  about  the  condition  of  current  crops  by  tenths  of,  or  percentages  of,  the  "  normal." 

According  to  the  remarks  just  quoted,  a  "  normal  "  and  an  "  average  " 
wheat  crop  in  China  proper  would  therefore  be  respectively  1,320  and  1,056 
million  bushels.  It  will  be  useful  to  set  forth  here  in  tabular  form  the  various 
production  estimates  mentioned  above. 

Summary  of  Estimates  of  Annual  Wheat  Production  in  China  Proper 

Millions  of  Bushels 


1  Early  guesses  by  competent  observers   600  to  1,000 

2  Directorate  of  Statistics'  estimate  in  1932  of  an  "average"  year  910* 

3  National  Agricultural  Research  Bureau's  estimate — 

For  a  "normal"  year   1,320 

4  For  an  "average"  year   1,056 

5  Of  actual  production  1930-31    795 

6  Of  actual  production  1931-32    836 

7  Of  actual  production  1932-33    829 

8  Of  actual  production  1933-34    826 

9  Of  actual  production  1934-35    784 

10  Of  expected  production  1935-36    849 

11  Six-year  average  of  the  bureau's  estimates  for  actual  production 

1930-31  to  1935-36   820 


*  30  million  bushels  have  been  deducted  from  the  second  estimate  above  to  allow  for  Man- 
churian  production,  which  was  included  in  the  directorate's  total  estimate. 

From  the  above  summary  it  will  be  noted  that  in  no  one  of  the  past  six 
years  had  production  approached  what  is  suggested  as  the  country's  "  normal  " 
crop,  1,320  million  bushels,  nor  even  what  is  considered  to  be  the  "average" 
crop,  1,056  million  bushels.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  the  "  normal  "  figure 
is  too  high,  and  that  the  average,  or  1,056,  is  the  maximum  figure  which  may  be 
regarded  realistically  as  the  amount  of  wheat  which  China  can  produce  at 
present  under  conditions  of  peace  and  average  weather. 


1  China's  Geographic  Foundations,  pp.  96-100.    (McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1934.) 

2  The  exact  figure  was  897  million. 
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But  in  a  country  as  large  as  China,  where  economical  transportation  is  still 
lacking  over  wide  areas,  the  total  domestic  production  has  not  necessarily  any 
very  direct  effect  on  imports.  It  is  necessary  therefore  to  consider  production, 
acreage,  and  yield  by  provinces. 

China's  Wheat  Production  by  Provinces 

Wheat  is  grown  in  every  province  of  China,  but  the  amount  produced  below 
the  Yangtsze  River  valley  is  relatively  negligible,  being  certainly  less  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  total.  In  the  South,  where  rainfall  is  plentiful  and  dependable, 
the  hot  moist  climate  favours  rice,  of  which  two,  and  in  some  areas  even  three, 
crops  are  grown  on  the  same  land  in  one  year;  so  that  wheat  is  grown  only  on 
uplands  unsuitable  for  rice. 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  in  each  of  the  last  six  years  by 
provinces  according  to  their  order  of  importance  in  1935-36.  The  location  of 
each  province  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  map,  on  which  each  has  been 
given  the  number  corresponding  to  its  production  rank: — 

Production  of  Wheat  in  China  by  Provinces,  1930-31  to  1935-361 

Rank  as 
Producer  of 
Machine- 
milled 

Flour  1930-31  1931-32  1932-33  1933-34  1934-35  1935-36  Average 

Rank  Rank  Provinces  Figures  in  1,000  Bushels 

5  1  Honan  150,466  162,181  177,967  149,207  145,333  193,962  163,186 

2  2  Shantung  141,678  146,560  139,398  135,185  123,827  130,679  136,221 
1        3  Kiangsu  119,718  118,610  103,191  112,888  105,679  100,744  110,138 

11  4  Szechwan  66,768  74,209  66,464  68,082  68,203  70,647  69,062 

6  5  Anhwei  52,337  50,970  53,732  59,121  49,345  62,061  54,594 

3  6  Hopei  70,775  77,468  90,392  71,280  69,495  56,407  72,636 

4  7  Hupeh  48,397  50,440  51,075  43,354  45,638  55,425  49,055 
8  Shensi  21,882  15,719  20,074  43,304  44,397  32,675  29,675 

7  9  Shansi  24,260  30,700  33,852  38,684  31,768  35,238  32,417 
9       10  Chekiang  22,312  22,428  18,014  18,601  16,267  18,310  19,322 

11  Kansu  11,355  10,569  10,670  17,960  16,409  14,512  13,579 

12  Yunnan  10,519  12,118  9,603  11,942  10,942  13,239  11,394 

12  13  Kiangsi  17,824  18,545  15,498  13,115  9,241  11,750  14,329 
10       14  Hunan  8,272  10,869  8,517  9,327  9,829  10,701  9,586 

15  Kweichow  10,633  10,322  8.124  9,837  6,615  10,771  9,384 

16  Fukien  6,795  9,465  8,931  9,724  9,513  9,614  9,007 

17  Tsinghai    7,925  6,582  7,253 

8  18  Suiyuan  2,226  3,212  3,595  5,588  4,698  5,470  4,131 

19  Kwantung  3,343  4,591  4,385  4,396  4,261  5,411  3,731 

20  Chahar  5,077  6,331  5,032  4,421  4,157  4,383  4,900 

21  Ninghsia  903  1,126  519  534  396  681  693 

22  Kwangsi2   


Total    795,540    836,433    829,033    826,550    783,938    849,262  820,126 

1  Excluding  Manchuria,  and  the  following  outlying  territories  and  dependencies:  Outer 
Mongolia,  Sinkiang,  Thibet  and  Sikang. 

2  Xo  figures  are  available,  but  production  is  known  to  be  relatively  unimportant. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  first  five  provinces  account  for  65  per  cent  of  the 
total  production  and  the  first  ten  for  90  per  cent.  Broadly  speaking,  it  is  nine 
of  these  first  ten  (Szechwan — 4 — in  the  Far  West  being  excluded  as  too  remote) 
which  must  be  considered  in  so  far  as  China's  present  imports  of  wheat  are  con- 
cerned. The  main  reasons  are  as  follows:  (a)  It  is  their  220  million  people, 
out  of  a  total  population  of  around  420  million  in  China  proper,  who  are  the 
chief  wheat  eaters,  (b)  It  is  from  these  nine  that  the  modern  milling  centres 
of  Shanghai  in  Kiangsu  Province  (3),Tsingtau  and  Tsinan  in  Shantung  Province 
(2),  Tientsin  in  Hopei  Province  (6),  and  Hankow  in  Hupeh  Province  (7) 
draw  their  domestic  supply.  The  centres  named  are  the  only  ones  which  mill 
imported  wheat,  (c)  It  is  these  nine  which  suffered  most  severely,  on  the  whole, 
from  the  ravages  of  civil  war  during  the  past  decade  or  two.    (d)  It  is  these 
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which  are  most  subject  to  drought  and/or  flood,  and,  because  of  geographic  and 
climatic  similarities,  whenever  either  of  these  two  disasters  occur  they  affect 
very  wide  areas.  This  accounts  largely  for  the  enormous  increase  in  imports  of 
wheat  (including  wheat  in  the  form  of  flour)  in  famine  periods,  such  as  1906-08, 
1921-23,  1927-29,  and  1931. 


China's  Wheat  Acreage 

The  following  table  shows  the  bureau's  estimates  of  China's  wheat  acreage 
by  provinces  during  each  of  the  last  six  years.  No  particular  trend  is  discernible 
in  so  far  as  total  acreage  is  concerned,  the  total  in  1935-36  being  50-9  million 
acres  as  against  the  six-year  average  of  50-2  million.  (The  ten-year  average 
from  1925  to  1934  of  Canada's  wheat  acreage  is  roughly  24  million  acres.)  But 
it  may  be  significant  that  the  acreage  devoted  to  wheat  seems  to  be  decreasing 
slightly  in  several  of  the  most  important  growing  regions,  i.e.,  the  provinces  of 
Shantung,  Kiangsu,  Hopei,  and  Chekiang. 


Acreage  Devoted  to  Wheat  in  Each  Province 

1930-31    1931-32    1932-33    1933-34    1934-35    1935-36  Average 


Rank          Province  Figures  in  1,000  Acres 

1  Honan   9,948  10,723  9,813  9,518  9,764  10,237  10,000 

2  Shantung   8,613  9.031  8,362  8,809  9,080  8,622  8,752 

3  Kiangsu   5,619  5,776  5,251  5,439  5,692  5,351  5,521 

4  Szechwan   2,552  2,527  2,477  2,345  2,553  2,703  2,525 

5  Anhwei   3,486  3,321  3,288  3,132  3,365  3,305  3,316 

6  Hopei   5,342  6,155  5,807  5,566  6,204  4,955  5,671 

7  Hupeh   2,422  2,417  2,422  2,454  2,565  2,845  2,521 

8  Shensi   1,818  1,924  2,114  2,321  2,480  2,432  2,181 

9  Shansi   2,854  2,958  2,948  2,920  2,999  3,066  2,957 
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Acreage  Devoted  to  Wheat  i 


1930-31  1931-32 


Rank 

Province 

10 

Chekian0- 

1,365 

1,319 

1,049 

1,153 

12 

Yunnan 

509 

'572 

13 

Kiangsi  

1,145 

1,135 

14 

506 

559 

15 

Kweichow  

484 

'  477 

16 

392 

501 

17 

(1) 

(l) 

18 

297 

300 

19 

Kwantung  

250 

315 

20 

582 

551 

21 

61 

71 

22 

(1) 

(l) 

Total 

49,294 

51,785 

!Not 


Each  Province — Concluded 


1932-33  1933-34  1934-35  1935-36  Average 
Figures  in  1,000  Acres 


1,157 

1,178 

1,309 

1,247 

1,262 

1,039 

1,107 

1,211 

1,236 

1,132 

621 

585 

572 

630 

581 

996 

842 

1,021 

865 

1,000 

0  L  X 

Ooo 

DZ  / 

k  k  r; 

430 

392 

391 

502 

446 

496 

554 

591 

591 

521 

(1) 

(1) 

409 

432 

420 

322 

440 

457 

570 

397 

345 

302 

318 

356 

314 

383 

378 

359 

305 

426 

36 

32 

36 

44 

47 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

48,789 

48,835 

52,014 

50,921 

50,273 

e. 


China's  Wheat  Yield  per  Acre 

The  table  following  shows  the  bureau's  estimates  of  China's  wheat  yield 
per  acre  during  each  of  the  six  years  1930-31  to  1935-36.  The  average  yields 
vary  from  a  low  of  10-32  bushels  per  acre  in  the  northern  province  of  Suiyuan 
to  27-38  bushels  on  the  rich  Szechwan  soil,  with  an  average  for  the  whole  country 
of  16-02  bushels.  Professor  J.  Lossing  Buck,  in  a  study  of  2,866  farms  in  seven 
different  provinces  of  North  and  East  Central  China,  found  an  average  of  14-9 
bushels.  These  figures  may  be  compared  with  the  world  average  of  about  14 
bushels  and  with  Canada's  average  of  16-2  bushels. 

There  are  no  trends  revealed  sufficiently  definite  to  provide  a  basis  for  safe 
conclusions.  But  the  year's  yields  in  Honan,  the  largest  producing  province, 
and  in  Anhwei,  Shensi,  and  Shansi  are  considerably  greater  than  average  and 
might  be  permanent  in  so  far  as  they  are  due  to  improved  general  conditions 
and  not  merely  to  favourable  weather  conditions.  Similarly  the  fact  that  the 
yields  in  Shantung,  Kiangsu,  Hopei,  Hupeh,  and  Chekiang  are  this  year  below 
average  in  spite  of  favourable  growing  conditions  may  indicate  a  turning  to 
other  crops.    This  possibility  is  discussed  later. 


Yield  of  Wheat  per  Acre  in  Each  Province 


Rank 

Province 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

Average 

1 

15 

.13 

15 

.13 

18 

.11 

15.68 

14.90 

18.99 

16.32 

2 

Shantung.  .   .  . 

16 

.45 

16 

.25 

16 

.67 

15.35 

13.69 

15.13 

15.58 

3 

Kiangsu  .  . 

21 

.31 

20 

.53 

19 

,65 

20.76 

18.55 

18.88 

19.94 

4 

Szechwan. 

26 

.17 

29, 

.37 

26 

.83 

29.04 

26.72 

26.17 

27.38 

5 

Anhwei   .  . 

15, 

,01 

15 

,35 

16 

.34 

18.88 

14.68 

18.77 

16.50 

6 

Hopei  

13 

.25 

12 

.59 

15 

.57 

12.81 

11.15 

11.37 

12.79 

7 

Hupeh  

19 

.98 

20 

.87 

21 

.09 

17.66 

17.77 

19.43 

19.47 

8 

12 

.03 

8 

.17 

9 

.49 

18.66 

17.88 

13.47 

13.28 

9 

Shansi  

8, 

.50 

10. 

38 

11 

.48 

13.25 

10.60 

11.48 

10.95 

10 

Chekiang.  .    . . 

16 

.34 

17 

.00 

15 

.57 

15.79 

12.47 

14.68 

15.31 

11 

Kansu  

10 

.82 

9 

.16 

10 

.27 

16.23 

13.58 

11.70 

11.96 

12 

Yunnan  . . 

20 

.65 

21 

.20 

15 

.46 

20.42 

19.10 

20.98 

19.63 

13 

Kiangsi   . . 

15 

.57 

16 

.34 

15 

.57 

15.57 

10.16 

13.58 

14.46 

14 

Hunan  

16 

.34 

19 

.43 

17 

.66 

17.89 

15.35 

17.00 

17.28 

15 

Kweichow.    .  . 

20 

.97 

21 

.64 

18 

.88 

25.06 

16.89 

21.42 

20.81 

16 

Fukien  

17 

.33 

18 

.88 

18 

.00 

17.55 

16.12 

16.23 

17.35 

17 

18 

Tsinghai  . . 
Suiyuan  .  . 

19.32 

15.24 

17.28 

7, 

.51 

10 

.71 

11 

,15 

12.70 

10.27 

9.61 

10.32 

19 

Kwangtung   . . 

13 

.36 

14 

.57 

12 

.70 

14.57 

13.47 

15.24 

13.98 

20 

Chahar    . .    . . 

8 

.72 

11 

.48 

13 

.14 

11.70 

11.59 

14.35 

11.83 

21 

Xinghsia  . . 

14 

.68 

15 

.90 

14 

.46 

16.56 

10.93 

15.79 

14.72 

22 

Kwangsi  . . 

Average 

15 

.51 

16 

.25 

15 

.90 

17.31 

15.00 

16.16 

16.02 
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Can  China's  Production  of  Meat  and  Other  Foodstuffs  be  Increased? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  production  of  wheat  and  of  other  foodstuffs, 
especially  rice,  can  be  increased  considerably.  But  whether  China  can  become 
self-sufficient — the  problem  forming  the  crux  of  the  question  as  to  whether  she 
will  be  a  great  wheat  market — is  another  matter.  It  can  be  examined  more 
adequately  if  some  other  aspects  are  noted  first.  Following  are  a  few  brief 
remarks  upon  the  four  indisputable  means,  all  of  which  are  actually  in  opera- 
tion now,  of  increasing  production.  (One  disputed  means,  namely,  the  develop- 
ment of  unused  arable  lands,  is  discussed  separately  below.) 

(1)  POLITICAL  STABILITY 

The  unification  of  China  proper,  and  the  consequent  cessation  of  civil  war 
disturbances,  is  permitting  the  farmers  to  sow  and  reap  their  crops  in  peace. 

(2)  APPLICATION   OF  SCIENTIFIC  AGRICULTURVL  TECHNIQUE 

As  reported  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1714  (December  3, 
1936),  the  National  Agricultural  Research  Bureau  and  other  organizations  of 
the  Central  and  Provincial  Governments  have  now  under  way  work  designed  to 
increase  crop  yields  by  means  of  selection  and  improvement  of  varieties;  pre- 
vention of  insect  damage  (the  damage  done  in  some  years  by  rice  borers  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Bureau  to  equal  Chinese  $1,200,000,000);  better  crop  rotation; 
improved  cultivation  methods;  and  the  provision  of  fertilizers,  etc. 

(3)  IMPROVING  THE  ECONOMIC  POSITION  OF  THE  FARMERS 

Very  real  efforts  are  being  made  in  this  direction.  The  agricultural 
co-operative  movement,  first  introduced  in  North  China  by  the  China  Inter- 
national Famine  Relief  Commission  some  ten  years  ago,  has  since  had  a  rapid 
development,  and  is  now  receiving  the  encouragement  and  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  of  certain  Chinese  banks.  By  the  end  of  1935  there  were  26,224 
co-operatives  in  existence  having  just  over  1,000,000  members.  Compared  to 
the  population  of  the  country  these  figures  are  small,  but  the  fact  that  there 
were  only  5,335  co-operatives  in  existence  having  184,600  members  in  1933 
illustrates  the  possible  rate  of  expansion.  One  of  the  chief  objects  of  these 
societies  is  to  make  possible  small  loans,  at  reasonable  interest  rates,  to  the 
farmers  to  tide  them  over  the  growing  seasons.  To  the  extent  that  this  move- 
ment enables  them  to  purchase  fertilizers,  seed,  and  implements  which  could 
not  be  obtained  otherwise,  it  will  be  an  important  factor  in  increasing  production. 

CONSERVANCY,  IRRIGATION  AND  RECLAMATION  PROJECTS 

The  national  and  provincial  governments  through  such  instruments  as  the 
National  Economic  Council  are  carrying  out  projects  of  this  kind  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  It  is  worth  noting  that  here  again  the  China  International 
Famine  Relief  Commission  led  the  way,  but  Chinese  governmental  authorities 
are  carrying  it  on  energetically  with  the  assistance  of  foreign  experts,  some  of 
whom  have  been  secured  through  the  League  of  Nations.  The  object  of  this 
work  is  to  minimize  the  effects  of  drought  and  flood  and  to  reclaim  all  poten- 
tially arable  land.  Although  considerable  increases  of  production  will  certainly 
be  obtained  in  this  way,  the  degree  of  relative  increase  possible  is,  unfortu- 
nately, severely  limited;  final  flood  control  requires  immense  sums  at  present 
beyond  the  country's  financial  capacity;  and  the  drought  problem  in  the  North 
China  plain  may  be,  for  geographic  reasons,  insoluble  to  a  large  extent. 

Future  Influence  of  Droughts  and  Floods  on  Wheat  Imports 

As  suggested  already,  famines  caused  by  drought  and/or  floods  have  prob- 
ably been  the  greatest  single  factor  underlying  abnormal  imports  of  foodstuffs. 
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This  is  particularly  true  of  the  imports  of  flour  into  North  China  and  of  wheat 
into  Shanghai  for  conversion  into  flour  for  the  North.  Any  long-term  estimate 
of  future  wheat  imports  must  therefore  take  into  account  the  extent  to  which 
drought  and  flood  can  be  controlled.  Opinions  vary  even  among  the  technical 
experts  working  upon  the  problem.  The  more  optimistic  hold  that,  given 
unlimited  financial  resources,  modern  engineering  and  competent  administra- 
tion could  overcome  both,  as  has  been  done  so  largely  in  India. 

But  such  financial  resources  are  not  likely  to  be  forthcoming  in  the  visible 
future.  However,  much  could  be  and  is  being  done  to  minimize  the  effects  of 
flood  by  scientific  conservancy,  and  other  methods  of  control.  Similarly  the 
effects  of  drought  can  be  and  are  being  lessened  by  irrigation  projects  and  well- 
digging. 

In  so  far  as  drought  is  concerned,  however,  the  fundamental  causes  of  the 
aridity  in  North  China1  are  such  that,  in  spite  of  all  measures  which  can  be 
taken,  it  seems  practically  certain  that  serious  periodical  disasters  will  con- 
tinue to  occur  there.  And  when  they  do  there  will  be  (because  that  area  is  the 
great  wheat-producing  and  wheat-eating  area)  a  sudden  and  abnormally  large 
demand  for  flour  which  will  be  reflected  in  an  increased  demand  for  foreign 
wheat  on  the  part  of  all  or  some  of  the  milling  centres  at  Tientsin,  Tsinan, 
Tsingtau,  Shanghai,  or  in  Japan.  The  size  of  this  abnormal  demand  will  depend, 
of  course,  on  the  severity  and  area  of  the  drought.  But  it  will  probably  not 
reach  the  heights  which  it  did,  for  example,  in  the  terrible  famines  mentioned 
earlier,  of  1906-08,  1921-23,  or  1927-29,  because  of  the  increased  availability  of 
foodstuffs  from  unaffected  domestic  regions.  This  greater  availability  is  due 
not  only  to  increasing  and  better  highway  and  railway  mileage,  but  also  to 
factors  such  as  greater  monetary  uniformity  and  stability,  and  better  credit 
and  marketing  conditions. 

Predictability  of  Droughts 

Droughts  being  apparently  inevitable  in  North  China,  it  would  be  useful 
if  they  could  be  forecast.  As  that  is  not  yet  possible,  the  only  means  of  guessing 
when  they  are  likely  to  occur  is  by  noting  at  what  intervals  they  have  occurred 
in  the  past.  From  Chinese  annals  it  is  known  that,  between  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era  and  1900,  Hopei  province  experienced  144  serious  droughts 
and  Honan  province  143. 2  This  is  an  average  of  one  every  thirteen  years.  As 
far  as  the  writer  can  judge,  from  information  obtained  from  observers  interested 
in  the  problem,  such  as  officials  of  the  China  International  Famine  Relief  Com- 
mission, and  Canadian  missionaries,  and  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Chinese 
Maritime  Customs,  this  average  has  been  maintained  since  1900.  Drought 
disasters  marked  the  years  1906-08,  1921-23,  and  1927-29.  A  characteristic  of 
these  disasters  seems  to  be  that  from  two  to  four,  but  generally  three,  successive 
years  are  affected.  Apparently  one  cause  of  this  is  that  the  rainfall  continues 
to  be  low  for  more  than  one  year.  But  perhaps  more  important  is  the  fact  that 
it  takes  several  years  before  the  terrible  deficiency  can  be  made  up.  Exporters 
of  wheat  and  flour  in  Western  Canada  will  recall  the  tremendous  wheat  and 
flour  exports  to  China  out  of  Vancouver  during  the  last  two  periods  mentioned 
above. 

If  any  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  foregoing  averages,  it  would  suggest 
that  another  drought  with  another  two-  to  three-year  period  of  intense  activity 
in  the  North  China  flour  trade  will  occur  sometime  within  the  thirteen-year 
period  between  (say)  1927-29  to  1940-43,  or,  since  the  drought  of  1934  in  Central 
China  did  not  affect  the  North  to  the  point  of  famine,  sometime  within  the  next 
four  to  seven  years. 


1  See  "China's  Geographic  Foundations";  also  "The  Aridity  of  North  China"  by  Mr.  Coching 
Chu  in  "Pacific  Affairs,"  June,  1935. 

2  See  "The  Aridity  of  North  China"  mentioned  above. 
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The  Question  of  Undeveloped  Arable  Land 

The  question  as  to  whether  China  possesses  any  important  amount  of 
undeveloped  arable  land  is,  as  suggested  already,  an  extremely  controversial  one. 
Many  observers,  both  foreign  and  Chinese,  who  have  noted  with  concern  the 
large  imports  of  agricultural  commodities  during  recent  years,  maintain  that  such 
imports  are  not  necessary  because  there  are  great  areas  of  unused  land  which 
could  be  cultivated.  A  typical  statement  is  that,  while  27  per  cent  of  China's 
total  land  area  is  arable,  only  13  per  cent  is  presently  cultivated.  How  such 
views  can  be  held  when  there  is  so  much  external  evidence  against  them  is 
surprising. 

It  is  true  that  in  Central  and  South  China  there  are  large  areas  of  not  too 
steeply  sloping  hillsides  which  are  not  cultivated,  but  referring  to  this  Mr.  James 
Thorp,  Chief  Soil  Technologist  of  the  National  Geological  Survey  of  China,1 
points  out  that  these  are  very  poor  and  unproductive,  and  he  suggests  that  since 
China  has  no  large  mineral  fertilizer  deposits,  they  will  probably  only  be  valu- 
able for  forestry;  he  adds  that  practically  all  of  these  areas  have  been  culti- 
vated in  the  past  and  abandoned  to  erosion  when  farmers  could  not  make  a 
living  on  them. 

With  reference  to  other  uncultivated  areas  in  China  proper  (chiefly  in 
Eastern  Kiangsu,  Northern  Honan,  Southern  Hopei,  and  parts  of  Shantung), 
after  noting  their  salty  characteristics  and  the  long  and  expensive  work  which 
would  therefore  be  required  to  make  them  productive,  he  sums  up  his  con- 
clusions as  follows:  "Thus,  with  very  generous  allowance  ....  we  can 
hope  to  find  homes  and  a  living  for  only  5  or  6  million  people — and  this  only 
at  terrific  expenditure  of  labour  and  capital.  If,  as  Chiao2  estimates, ♦popula- 
tion is  now  increasing  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  million  a  year,  these  salty 
lands  will  absorb  the  increase  for  only  one  year."    He  then  proceeds: — 

"  This  brings  us  to  the  heart  of  our  subject — the  possibilities  for  colonization  in  north- 
west China,  including  the  great  and  much  discussed  province  of  Sinkiang,  or  Chinese 
Turkestan,  about  which  there  has  been  much  publicity  during  the  last  few  years.  Dr. 
Wong  Wen-hao3  estimated,  after  a  careful  analysis,  'that  with  the  utmost  optimism  we 
cannot  possibly  hope  to  find  room  for  more  than  10  million  new  settlers  in  all  of  the 
great  northwest.  This  would  take  care  of  two  or  three  years'  increase  in  population,  bring- 
ing the  grand  total  of  colonization  possibilities  to  roughly  16,000.000  people,  all  of  whom 
would  be  living  under  conditions  of  poverty  and  low  standards,  with  the  spectre  of  famine 
just  around  the  corner.  In  my  opinion,  Dr.  Wong's  estimate  is  extremely  generous  and 
should  be  taken  as  the  absolute  maximum." 

The  opinion  of  another  competent  observer  is  as  follows: — 

The  writer  is  aware  of  so  many  instances  from  Mongolia  to  Yunnan  where  the  possi- 
bility of  the  land  to  yield  even  a  meagre  food  supply  is  not  being  neglected,  that  he  is  of 
the  opinion  that  in  China  Proper  population  pressure  and  attendant  conditions  of  incredibly 
meagre  standards  of  living  and  low  wages  have  quite  completely  taken  up  the  land  capable 
of  yielding  a  food  supply. 

The  above  is  a  statement  by  Mr.  Paul  O.  Nyhus,  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  is  quoted  with  approval  by  a  foremost 
authority  (Dr.  G.  B.  Cressey) ,  who  points  out  that  few  trained  agriculturalists 
have  travelled  as  widely  throughout  China  as  Mr.  Nyhus. 

The  opinion  of  the  writer,  based  on  limited  travel  in  Central  and  North 
China  during  the  past  seven  years,  but  supplemented  by  discussions  of  the 
question  during  the  same  period  with  all  classes  of  people,  coincides  with  the 
views  expressed  above. 


1  Quoted  from  "The  Colonization  Possibilities  of  Northwest  China  and  Inner  Mongolia/' 
published  in  Pacific  Affairs  for  December,  1935,  by  permission  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Wong,  Director  of 
the  National  Geographical  Survey  of  China. 

2  C.  M.  Chiao:  "Rural  Population  and  Vital  Statistics  for  Selected  Areas  of  China," 
Chinese  Economic  Journal,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  4,  April,  1934. 

3  Dr.  W.  H.  Wong:  "The  Distribution  of  Population  and  Land  Utilization  in  China,"  China 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  Shanghai,  1933. 
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Competition  with  Other  Crops 

If  it  be  true  that  China's  productive  acreage  is  not  capable  of  important 
expansion  it  would  seem  that,  apart  from  raising  the  average  yield  per  acre, 
foodstuffs  production  can  only  be  increased  at  the  expense  of  other  crops. 
There  is  as  yet  insufficient  data  on  which  to  base  a  safe  conclusion,  but  what 
is  available  suggests  that  it  is  more  likely  that  the  acreage  of  the  better  food- 
stuffs will  suffer  from  the  encroachment  of  industrial  crops. 

It  is  true  that  the  Government's  war  on  opium  is  releasing  considerable 
areas  in  various  parts  of  the  country  formerly  given  over  to  poppy  cultivation, 
but  the  total  thus  made  available  cannot  be  of  much  relative  importance.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  acreage  devoted  to  such  cash  crops  as  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  rape  seed,  seems  to  be  definitely  increasing.  Great  efforts  are  being  made 
to  improve  the  production  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  both  of  which  have  recently 
been  imported  in  huge  quantities.  These  two  do  not  compete  directly  with  wheat 
as  they  are  summer  crops,  while  wheat  is  a  winter  crop.  But  there  is  an  indirect 
competition. 

For  example,  writing  in  1931  of  conditions  that  year  in  the  Kiaochow 
district  of  Shantung  Province,  the  Statistical  Secretary  of  the  Chinese  Maritime 
Customs  said  "  the  requirements  of  cotton  mills  have  given  a  great  impetus  to 
the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  as  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  cotton  growing 
are  almost  double  those  realizable  from  cereals,  the  production  of  the  latter  is 
now  more  inadequate  than  ever;  thus  the  imports  of  foreign  cereals  (including 
wheat  flour)  during  the  year  amounted  in  value  to  HK  taels  3,600,000." 1 

As  suggested  earlier,  the  acreage  devoted  to  wheat  shows  definite  signs  of 
decreasing  in  Hopei,  Shantung,  Kiangsu,  and  Chekiang,  the  four  provinces  which 
line  the  northern  coast.  These  four  are  among  the  leading  producers  of  both 
wheat  and  cotton.  Moreover  it  is  in  them,  and  especially  in  the  Shanghai, 
Tsingtau,  and  Tientsin  centres,  that  industrialization  has  made  most  progress. 

Thus  there  is  at  least  some  tangible  evidence  to  support  the  possibility  of 
a  development  which  on  other  grounds  would  appear  to  be  natural,  i.e.,  that  as 
industrialization  proceeds  the  production  in  East-Central  and  North  China  of 
cotton  and  other  industrial  cash  crops  will  have  a  tendency  to  increase  at  the 
expense  of  rice  and  Northern  summer  food  crops  such  as  kaoliang,  millet,  and 
corn,  and  to  create  thereby  a  foodstuffs  deficiency  which  would  have  to  be  com- 
pensated for  in  part  by  imported  rice  and  wheat.  The  increasing  commerciali- 
zation of  Chinese  farming  would  assist  this  development. 

Population 

No  one  knows  exactly  what  the  population  of  China  is.  Estimates  ranging 
from  323  to  nearly  500  million  have  been  put  forward  since  1900  by  serious 
inquirers.  However,  the  consenus  of  opinion  favours  a  figure  around  450  million 
for  greater  China.  The  following  summary  by  provinces  is  based  on  an  estimate 
which  gives  a  total  of  468  million  for  greater  China  or  435  million  excluding 
Manchuria.2 


Predominately  Wheat-eating  North  China 
122. 


Hopei   31.2 

Shansi   12.2 

Shensi   11.3 

Kansu  and  Ningsia   7.7 

Shantung   28.7 

Honan   30.6 


Some  Wheat  Eaten.    Central  China. 
148. 


Kiangsu   34.1 

Anhwei   21.7 

Hupeh   26.7 

Szechuen   45.0 

Chekiang   20.6 


122.2  148.1 


1  These  were  the  imports  into  Kiaochow  district  alone. 

2  Based  on  the  population  estimates  of  the  China  Atlas  and  Geography,  published  by  the 
Worth  China  Daily  News,  Shanghai,  1935. 
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Predominately  Rice-eating  South  China 
136. 


Fukien   10.1 

Kiangsi   20.3 

Hunan   31.5 

Kweichow   14.7 

Kwantung   32.4 

Kwangsi   13 . 6 

Yunnan   13.8 
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Largely  Wheat-eating.    Outlying  Territories. 
28. 

Sinkiang   2.6 

Mongolia   6.2 

Thibet   3.7 

Tsinghai  or  Sikang   15 . 1 
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136.4  27.6 

An  important  feature  of  the  population  problem  in  China  is  the  fact  that 
in  spite  of  civil  wars,  droughts  and  flood,  with  resulting  famine  and  disease,  the 
population  is  increasing.  How  rapidly  no  one  knows,  but  estimates  of  the  birth- 
rate range  from  42  to  50  per  thousand,  and  studies  made  by  some  investigators1 
indicate  that  the  increase  may  be  as  much  as  37  to  50  million  per  decade  or 
3-7  to  5  million  per  annum.  Any  conclusions  of  this  kind  with  respect  to  China 
must  necessarily,  in  the  absence  of  controlled  data,  be  accepted  with  caution. 

But  there  is  much  circumstantial  evidence  to  support  this  particular  con- 
clusion. The  emphasis  upon  male  heirs  still  persists.  Few  if  any  of  the  popu- 
lation checks  which  operate  in  more  highly  developed  countries,  and  which  are 
beginning  to  operate  in  Japan,  are  effective  as  yet  in  this  country.  And  if  the 
present  internal  peace  continues,  war  as  a  check  will  be  absent.  It  is  true  that  the 
movement  for  family  limitation  is  spreading,  but  it  will  take  at  least  a  generation 
before  it  can  have  any  appreciable  effect.  If  even  half  this  rate  of  increase  is 
indeed  a  fact  it  has  implications  of  importance  to  the  purpose  of  this  study. 

For  one  thing,  it  suggests  that  whatever  is  done  to  raise  the  domestic  pro- 
duction of  wheat  and  other  foodstuffs,  the  number  of  consumers  will  keep  pace 
or  be  ahead  of  it.  In  spite  of  the  programs  and  works  which,  as  noted  earlier,  have 
been  initiated  to  improve  productivity,  doubt  remains  as  to  whether  an  addi- 
tional 20  million  people  can  be  provided  for  in  ten  years  or  40  million  in  twenty 
years. 

Diet 

A  question  often  asked  by  those  interested  in  China's  future  possibilities 
as  a  market  for  wheat,  is  whether  the  use  of  wheat  flour  is  spreading  in  this 
country.  In  so  far  as  the  question  is  one  Of  taste,  it  is  irrelevant.  The  Chinese 
have  known  and  appreciated  the  value  of  wheat  as  a  food  for  thousands  of 
years,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  natural  demand  for  it  exists  sufficient  to 
double  its  consumption  overnight  could  purchasing  power  be  raised  sufficiently 
to  make  that  demand  effective.  That  this  is  a  fact  and  not  an  emphasis-over- 
statement will  perhaps  be  apparent  from  the  following  paragraphs. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Chinese  people  actually  eat  everything  that  can 
be  used  as  food.  Their  principal  staples,  however,  are  rice  south  of  Yangtsze 
Valley,  and  wheat  north  of  it.  In  the  great  valley  itself  rice  is  eaten  to  a  larger 
extent  than  wheat.  A  considerable  amount  of  fish  is  used,  but  meat  does  not 
constitute  a  very  important  part  of  the  diet,  and  what  is  used  is  almost  entirely 
pork  and  fowl.  Other  major  foodstuffs  are  sweet  potatoes,  kaoliang,  millet, 
corn,  barley,  and  a  great  variety  of  vegetables  such  as  cabbages,  turnips, 
radishes,  and  vegetable  leaves  such  as  those  of  potato  and  rape  plants.  No 
prejudice  against  wheat  as  food  exists  anywhere  in  China,  and  it  may  be  safely 
stated  that  the  only  limit  to  its  consumption  is  the  low  purchasing  power  of 
the  people. 


1  See  for  example.  C.  M.  Chiao  "Rural  Population  and  Vital  Statistics  for  Selected  Areas 
of  China,"  in  the  Chinese  Economic  Journal  for  April,  1934,  quoted  with  approval  by  James 
Thorp.  Chief  Soil  Technologist  of  the  National  Geological  Survey;  also  China  Today  Economic 
by  J.  B.  Condliffe,  1932.  " 
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USES  OF  WHEAT 

Wheat  is  used  in  various  ways.  In  the  interior  when  not  sold  to  be  made 
into  flour,  it  is  commonly  ground  by  primitive  methods  into  coarse  (whole- 
wheat) meal,  either  by  itself  or  with  other  things  such  as  peas,  and  then  eaten 
as'"  congee,"  a  kind  of  thick  soup.  As  wheat  flour  it  is  used  to  make  vermicelli 
macaroni  or  noodles,  "  mien."  and  bread.  The  first  named  often  form  the  base 
of  a  soup.  "  Mien  "  is  flour  mixed  with  cold  water,  rolled  and  cut  into  thin 
strips  and  then  boiled  with  whatever  other  vegetables  and  oils  are  available 
and  can  be  afforded.  Wheat  bread  is  only  used  habitually  by  the  well-to-do  in 
the  towns  and  cities.  This  Chinese  bread  is  raised  with  yeast,  but  is  steamed 
and  not  baked  like  Western  bread.  The  use  of  the  latter  type  is  probably 
growing  slowly,  however,  among  the  more  well-to-do  classes  of  the  large  cities 
which  come  into  closer  contact  with  foreign  influence. 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  appreciated  that  in  the  centre  and  north  there 
are  many  scores  of  millions  of  people  who  cannot  afford  to  eat  the  wheat  which 
they  grow  themselves.  They  sell  it  instead  to  the  towns  as  a  cash  crop  and 
exist  on  kaoliang,  millet,  corn,  or  less  satisfactory  foods.  Moreover,  many 
millions  when  they  do  eat  it  can  afford  to  do  so  only  for  a  short  period  each 
year  after  the  harvest. 

PURCHASING  POWER 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  exact  data  on  this  subject  but  a  few  studies 
which  have  been  made  and  information  furnished  by  people  familiar  with  the 
country  suggest  that  the  average  cash  income  per  annum  is  somewhere  between 
$30  and  $60  Chinese  currency  ($9  to  $18  Canadian  currency).  It  is  true  that 
in  the  larger  centres,  especially  along  the  coast,  such  as  Shanghai,  the  average 
income  is  considerably  greater.  Industrial  workers  in  Shanghai  receive  on  the 
average  Chinese  $10  to  $30  per  month,  although  a  few  skilled  workers  and 
foreman  receive  as  high  as  Chinese  $50  or  $60.  Moreover,  there  are  many 
Chinese  with  very  much  higher  incomes  who  can  command  any  quantity  or 
variety  of  food  that  they  desire.  But  in  the  aggregate  these  constitute  a  small 
percentage  of  the  total  population  and  their  numbers  would  probably  have  to 
be  counted  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  rather  than  in  the  millions. 

A  fact  to  be  noted  with  respect  to  purchasing  power  is  the  extremely  high 
proportion  devoted  of  necessity  to  food  by  the  great  majority  of  the  people. 
Professor  Buck's  study,  already  referred  to,  indicates  that  in  North  and  East 
Central  China  an  average  of  59  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditure  goes  for  food. 
General  observation  by  any  one  resident  in  China  would  confirm  this. 

Standard  of  Living 

The  above  paragraphs  give  some  indication  of  the  low  standard  of  living. 
The  following  supplies  further  evidence:  An  officer  of  the  China  International 
Famine  Relief  Commission1  informed  the  writer  that  during  the  flood  in 

1  Mr.  W.  Kelly,  of  the  Peiping  branch  of  the  China  International  Famine  Relief  Commission. 

Shantung  province  last  year  some  300,000  refugees  from  the  inundated  areas 
were  fed  by  the  Government  authorities  at  a  cost  of  6  cents  Chinese  (2  cents 
Canadian)  currency  per  day.  That  was  the  cost  of  1  catty  (1^  pounds)  of 
kaoliang,  millet  or  corn  per  person  per  day  supplemented  in  some  cases  by 
vegetables.  He  added:  "Judging  from  experience  and  observation  if  that 
quantity  of  grain  could  be  furnished  to  each  individual  in  every  famine  many 
people  would  fare  better  than  when  a  famine  did  not  exist." 

Imports  of  Agricultural  Commodities  and  the  Trade  Balance 

From  what  has  been  noted  up  to  this  point,  it  is  evident  that  there  are 
good  reasons  for  doubting  whether  China  can  remain,  if  indeed  she  can  become, 
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self-sufficient  in  foodstuffs  and  industrial  agricultural  commodities.  A  glance 
at  her  recent  agricultural  imports  is  proof  that  she  is  not  so  at  the  moment,  but 
if  they  are  noted  in  relation  to  total  imports  and  to  the  persistent  adverse 
visible  balance  of  trade,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  criticism  which  they  have 
evoked  and  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  to  decrease  them.  From  the 
figures  below  it  will  be  seen  that  in  1930  they  accounted  for  40  per  cent  of  all 
imports  and  for  89  per  cent  of  the  adverse  balance. 


1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

Imports  of 

Millions  of  Chinese  Dollars1 

1,723 

2,002 

1,524 

1,345 

1,030 

919 

779 

1,087 

955 

733 

495 

343 

Wheat  

20 

137 

81 

88 

32 

35 

50 

48 

55 

30 

7 

6 

189 

100 

186 

150 

66 

90 

135 

134 

73 

42 

33 

28 

206 

279 

185 

98 

90 

40 

91 

98 

44 

30 

34 

11 

Total    of   principal  agricultural 

691 

696 

624 

438 

262 

210 

40 

35 

40 

32 

26 

23 

Per  cent  of  adverse  balance . . 

89 

64 

65 

60 

53 

61 

1  Chinese  $1  equals  at  present  roughly  Canadian  $0.30.  2  Actual  imports  are  greater  than 
shown  due  to  smuggling.  3  Includes  cigars  and  cigarettes  which  are,  however,  relatively  unim- 
portant as  compared  to  tobacco  leaf. 

National  Economic  Policy:  the  tariff 

The  above  table  reveals  the  striking  decline  in  agricultural  imports  since 
1932,  and  especially  since  1933.  The  main  causes  of  this  decline  were  three: 
(1)  decrease  of  purchasing  power  resulting  from  the  cumulative  deterioration 
of  civil  war;  (2)  decrease  of  purchasing  power  due  to  the  depression;  (3)  gov- 
ernment policy  expressed  through  tariffs. 

It  was  only  in  1931  that  China  regained  full  control  of  her  tariff  and 
accordingly  it  is  only  since  then  that  she  has  been  able  to  use  it  as  an  instru- 
ment in  directing  national  economic  policy.  Appreciable  duties  were  soon 
imposed  on  all  the  products  in  question.  They  now  stand  at  the  following  rate 
in  gold  units  (approximately  Canadian  $0-67)  per  quintal  (approximately  220 
pounds):  Wheat,  g.u.  0-50;  flour,  g.u.  1-24;  rice,  g.u.  1-65;  paddy  (unhulled 
rice),  g.u.  0-83;  cotton,  g.u.  5;  sugar,  from  g.u.  6-35  to  g.u.  9-60  depending  on 
value;  tobacco,  from  g.u.  6-60  to  g.u.  23  depending  on  value.  Cigarettes  are 
subject  to  a  rate  of  g.u.  0*65  to  g.u.  8-00  per  500  pieces,  depending  on  value. 
All  the  foregoing  are  subject  to  a  surtax  of  10  per  cent  of  the  duty  payable. 

The  tariff  on  rice,  wheat,  and  flour  was  a  break  with  China's  immemorial 
tradition  of  allowing  free  entry  of  foodstuffs,  although  exports  were  at  times 
prohibited.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  rice  and  wheat  the  tariff  was  undoubtedly 
more  for  purposes  of  revenue  than  of  protection.  In  view  of  this  and  of  the 
unquestionably  great  need  for  food,  the  probabilities  would  seem  to  be  that 
whatever  changes  are  made  in  the  duties  on  the  other  agricultural  products, 
those  on  rice  and  wheat  will  not  be  raised. 

Accordingly,  as  causes  (1)  and  (2)  mentioned  above  of  the  import  decline 
remove  themselves — there  is  good  ground  for  hoping  that  the  most  recent  era 
of  civil  war  in  China  is  over — imports  may  begin  to  rise.  And  since  China  has 
a  greater  comparative  advantage  in  producing  such  crops  as  rice,  cotton  and 
tobacco,  which  require  much  labour,  it  is  probable  that  wheat  will  be  affected 
most  when  this  upward  trend  recommences. 

Will  Purchasing  Power  Increase? 

This  question  is  of  course  fundamental,  but  there  is  not  space  to  examine 
it  here.  Broadly  speaking,  however,  the  intelligence  and  industry  of  the  Chinese 
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people,  plus  its  very  lowness,  are  a  guarantee  that  purchasing  power  will  rise 
through  industrialization  and  the  application  of  Western  technique.  Both  of 
these  are  progressing  visibly  at  present  and  there  is  every  sign  that  they  are  on 
the  verge  of  an  appreciable  acceleration. 

Conclusion 

Any  conclusions  drawn  from  the  various  aspects  of  the  China  wheat  outlook 
which  have  been  presented  here  must,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  data,  be 
tentative  and  largely  a  matter  of  individual  opinion;  but  bearing  that  in  mind 
it  is  suggested  that  the  long-term  outlook  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: — 

In  spite  of  all  that  may  be  done  to  increase  the  production  of  wheat  and 
other  foodstuffs,  China  cannot  adequately  feed  her  growing  population  on  her 
own  resources.  A  considerable  share  of  the  purchasing  power  increase,  which 
can  be  expected  within  the  next  ten  to  twenty  years,  will  almost  certainly 
therefore  be  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  food  from  the  surplus-producing 
countries.  What  the  imports  of  wheat  might  become  as  a  result  can  only  be 
guessed,  but  as  they  have  already  reached  50  million  bushels  in  one  year, 
imports  of  50  to  100  million  bushels  or  more  would  appear  not  impossible  in 
the  future. 

With  respect  to  probable  imports  in  the  immediate  future,  it  may  be 
recalled  that  the  annual  import  average  has  been  so  far  about  400,000 
tons  or  about  13  million  bushels,  but  that  this  calendar  year  the  figure  has 
dropped  to  124,000  tons.  So  long  therefore  as  world  prices  do  not  go  altogether 
beyond  reach,  China  may  be  expected  to  take  from  100,000  to  400,000  tons  per 
year  for  mixing  purposes  even  without  any  appreciable  rise  in  purchasing  power. 
And  there  is  always  lying  dormant  the  possibility  that  flood  or  drought  in  the 
North  and  South  Central  regions  might  send  the  imports  considerably  above 
these  figures. 

ROUNDWOOD  IN  THE  LONDON  MARKET 
Spruce,  Poplar,  Birch  and  Maple 

H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  December  10,  1936. — For  some  years  the  United  Kingdom  has 
imported  supplies  of  logs  for  use  in  industries  such  as  the  grinding  of  pulp  for 
paper,  the  cutting  of  veneer  for  constructional  purposes  and  match  production, 
and  the  preparation  of  wood  wool  or  excelsior.  These  importations  are  quite 
apart  from  the  regular  trade  in  pit  props,  telephone  poles,  railway  ties,  and 
other  forms  of  non-  or  semi-prepared  timber  which  are  not  discussed  in  the 
present  report. 

A  number  of  Canadian  organizations  have  explored  the  possibilities  of  this 
market,  but  the  results  have  not  always  been  satisfactory  due  to  the  low  prices 
quoted  by  suppliers  in  the  Baltic,  the  exacting  nature  of  the  buyers'  specifica- 
tions, and  the  incidence  of  freight  costs.  These  difficulties  are  not  insuperable, 
and  Canadian  exporters  who  enter  the  business  with  a  determination  to  supply 
what  is  required  find  no  unsurmountable  obstacle,  particularly  now  that  prices 
have  increased  and  supplies  from  the  Baltic  are  becoming  less  readily 
obtainable. 

Prospective  exporters  of  Canadian  pulpwood  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  in  Canada  a  very  large  pulp  and  paper  manufacturing  industry 
which  must  go  increasingly  farther  afield  for  its  raw  materials,  a  situation  which 
undoubtedly  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  exportation  of  certain  woods.  Then 
too,  the  exportation  of  logs  is  a  subject  largely  under  provincial  control  and 
business  must  necessarily  be  adjusted  to  the  policy  of  the  province  concerned. 
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Importations 

Separate  statistics  of  importations  are  not  obtainable  for  each  class  of  logs 
imported  and  although  the  United  Kingdom  statistics  on  importations  of  logs 
in  1934  were  subdivided  in  two  groups,  only  the  total  of  these  two  groups  is  yet 
available  for  1935.  The  following  table  has  been  prepared  to  indicate  the  aggre- 
gate importations  of  all  softwood  logs  but  does  not  include  pit  props,  poles  or 
railway  ties;  quantities  are  in  loads  of  50  cubic  feet  and  values  are  in  pounds 
sterling: — 

Importations  of  Hewn  Softwoods 
(Not  including  pit  props,  poles  or  railway  ties) 


1931 

1933 

1935 

Loads 

£ 

Loads 

£ 

Loads 

£ 

Total  

391,257 

1,090,100 

335,555 

608,242 

367,898 

534,465 

13,342 

66,607 

13,554 

49,346) 

Irish  Free  State  . . 

5,457 

17,853 

150 

251J 

35,543! 

87,378! 

222,428 

329,919 

195,215 

169,898 

260,142 

245,833 

Finland  

12,161 

46,439 

53,739 

108,565 

2 

2 

24,793 

86,945 

17,423 

64,692 

2 

2 

2,961 

17,344 

2,020 

10,067 

2 

2 

19,630 

80,027 

15,584 

49,002 

9,486 

27,979 

33,817 

141,116 

12,335 

38,521 

8,118 

23,254 

20,677 

86,462 

14,413 

52,210 

2 

2 

32,852 

195,898 

8,443 

55,536 

1,265 

7,871 

3,139 

21,490 

2,679 

10,154 

53,344 

142,150 

1  Includes  all  British  countries  but  mainly  Canada.    2  Included  under  "others". 


The  division  into  two  groups,  made  first  in  1934,  will  be  indicated  in  the 
statistics  for  1935  when  these  are  made  available  in  detail,  but  meanwhile  it 
may  be  useful  to  note  the  proportions  of  the  two  groups  in  1934.  The  -first 
classification  is  "  roundwood  logs  of  pine,  spruce,  and  aspen  in  the  natural  state 
or  free  from  bark  or  bast,  not  hewn  or  sawn  except  cross  cut  at  the  ends,  in 
lengths  not  exceeding  50  inches,  the  top  diameter  not  being  more  than  12  inches  " 
(see  also  under  "  Customs  Tariff  ") ;  these  are  free  of  duty  no  matter  what 
country  they  come  from.  The  second  group  is  "  other  sorts,  not  elsewhere 
specified."  In  the  following  table  the  first  group  is  referred  to  as  "  pine,  spruce, 
aspen  up  to  50  inches  by  12  inches,"  and  the  second  group  as  "  other  woods  and 
dimensions."    Quantities  are  given  in  loads  and  values  in  pounds  sterling: — 

Importations  of  Hewn  Softwood  in  1934 


Pine,  Spruce,  Aspen  Other  Woods 

up  to  50"  x  12"  and  Dimensions 

Loads            £  Loads  £ 

Total                                                  327,021       304,794  77,609  318,209 

Canada                                               11,041         14,317  13,258  55,389 

Russia                                             280,615       251,253  7,211  11,296 

Finland                                             35,324        39,158  8,488  28,529 

Latvia   11,479  53,991 

Lithuania   2,817  16,776 

Sweden   10,502  30,121 

Norway   9,751  30,107 

Poland   2,084  9,874 

United  States   10,095  74,823 

Others                                                      41              66  1,924  7,303 


Information  available  does  not  indicate  the  exact  purposes  of  these  woods, 
but,  judging  by  the  dimensions  and  types  of  wood,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
first  group  covers  mainly  pulpwood,  matchwood,  and  logs  for  the  production  of 
wood  wool,  while  the  second  group  includes  the  larger  sizes  for  pulpwood  and 
matchwood  and  particularly  logs  for  the  veneer  and  plywood  trades  as  well  as 
some  miscellaneous  purposes. 

Customs  Tariff 

All  logs  from  Canada  are  admitted  free  of  duty.  Roundwood  logs  of  pine, 
spruce,  and  aspen  in  the  natural  state  or  free  from  bark  or  bast,  not  hewn  or 
sawn  except  cross-cut  at  the  ends,  in  lengths  not  exceeding  50  inches,  the  top 
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diameter  not  being  more  than  12  inches,  are  admitted  free  of  duty  from  all 
countries;  other  logs  discussed  in  this  report  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  10  per  cent 
when  imported  from  non-Empire  sources.  Consequently  Canadian  suppliers 
enjoy  a  preference  on  all  logs  except  the  roundwood  logs  specified. 

Measure  of  Round  Logs  by  Diameter1 

The  method  of  measurement  and  computation  of  volume  of  timber  is  gov- 
erned by  the  measurement  clause  in  the  terms  of  a  contract.  A  definite  method 
of  measurement  of  round  logs  by  diameter  known  as  Customs'  Measure2  is 
used  extensively;  contracts  drawn  up  on  this  basis  are  governed  by  the  follow- 
ing rules: — 

(a)  On  timber  not  exceeding  5  cubic  feet  in  volume,  lengths  to  be  taken  to  the  \  foot 

(e.g.  10  feet  8  inches  must  be  taken  as  10i  feet)  and  -contents  -to  the  yo  cubic  foot; 
(6)  On  timber  exceeding  5  cubic  feet  in  volume  and  under  9  inches  in  diameter  and 

10  feet  or  under  in  length,  lengths  to  the  %  foot  and  contents  to  the  i  cubic  foot; 
(c)  On  timber  exceeding  5  cubic  feet  in  volume  and  9  inches  or  more  in  diameter  and 

10^  feet  or  more  in  length,  lengths  to  the  \  foot  and  contents  to  the  entire  cubic 

feet. 

Under  these  rulings  the  mean  diameter  of  the  log  under  the  bark  is  ascer- 
tained by  callipering  to  i  inch  at  the  centre  of  the  length.  In  the  case  of  logs 
not  prepared  for  under-bark  measurement  (i.e.  by  being  ringed)  sufficient  bark 
allowance  is  made  by  the  measurer  to  compensate  for  the  thickness  of  the  bark 
at  the  point  where  the  callipers  are  applied. 

Most  manufacturers  of  matches  and  chip  baskets  accept  a  mean  diameter 
derived  by  halving  the  sum  of  the  end  diameters,  measured  within  the  bark 
circle;  this  method  is  particularly  adapted  to  woods  of  even  taper,  such  as  aspen, 
and  obviates  the  necessity  of  handling  logs  merely  for  measurement. 

Having  ascertained  the  mean  diameter  of  a  log,  the  cubic  content  is  calcu- 
lated by  squaring  the  diameter,  multiplying  by  the  length  (decided  according 
to  the  three  rules  given  above)  and  dividing  by  the  constant  factor  183.  Given 
as  a  formula,3  where  "  D  ;'  is  the  mean  diameter  and  "  L  "  the  length, 

D2  x  L 
Cubic  content  =  Jgg 

Note  should  be  taken  that  it  is  not  usual  for  calculations  to  be  computed 
beyond  one  decimal  place,  unless  the  contract  specifies  otherwise. 

One  load  contains  50  cubic  feet  of  solid  wood,  arrived  at  from  the  measure- 
ment of  the  dimensions  of  one  or  more  pieces  of  timber  according  to  the  pro- 
cedure outlined  above. 

The  fathom,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  unit  used  for  the  measurement  of  a 
pile  of  wood  and  is  calculated,  like  the  cord  in  Canada,  by  multiplying  together 
the  measures  of  the  length,  height  and  depth,  or  width,  of  the  pile;  it  is  an  open 
measure  and  may  contain  a  large  percentage  of  air  space.  One  fathom,  or 
cubic  fathom,  contains  216  cubic  feet. 

1  There  are,  in  addition  to  the  one  under  review,  the  following  methods  of  measuring  logs 
in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  present  time:  Calliper  measure  on  square  and  partly  squared 
logs.  Liverpool  l-girt  measure  on  square  and  partly  squared  logs.  Hoppus  measure  on  round 
and  partly  squared  logs.    Customs'  ^-girt  measure  on  round  logs. 

2  Also  called  "Customs'  calliper  measure";  "King's  calliper  measure";  and  "Queen's 
calliper  measure". 

3  The  mathematical  process  may  be  clarified  by  the  following  example: — 

Bottom  diameter  8£  inches  under  bark 

Top  diameter  8    inches  under  bark 

Sum.  16i  inches 

Mean  diameter  (one  half  of  sum)  8£  inches 

Length  7|  feet 

Cubic  content  is  therefore: 

8iX,8*X  71=527* 
527i^l83=2%o  cubic  feet 
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PULPWOOD 

There  are  only  a  few  paper  companies  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  are 
grinding  pulp,  and  consequently  the  field  is  restricted  and  the  amount  of  business 
is  confined  within  fairly  definite  limits.  Canadian  exporters  who  may  con- 
sider entering  this  market  must  appreciate  that  importations  of  pulpwood  have 
been  continuing  for  a  number  of  years,  and  that  Baltic  supplies  have  been 
entirely  satisfactory  in  quality  and  delivery.  The  entry  of  Canadian  wood 
must  theu  be  on  a  completely  competitive  basis. 

Particular  stress  is  laid  on  the  value  of  first-class  preparation  of  the  wood 
for  appearance  as  well  as  use.  Attention  is  essential,  not  only  to  the  quality 
and  grading  of  the  wood,  but  to  the  accuracy  of  the  dimensions,  the  squareness 
of  cutting,  and  the  neatness  of  peeling  and  trimming.  The  Baltic  producers 
remove  both  bark  and  bast  by  peeling  with  knives;  they  select  only  straight 
sections  and  they  cut  all  knots  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  logs. 

Actual  criticisms  of  Canadian  wood  shipped  to  this  market  have  been  that 
it  showed  evidence  of  hasty  or  careless  preparation  in  that  the  ends  of  the  logs 
were  not  cut  square  and  knots  were  left  protruding  and  that  many  logs  were 
discoloured,  apparently  having  been  too  long  in  the  water  before  shipment; 
while  not  serious  technical  drawbacks  these  characteristics  create  a  bad  impres- 
sion. In  addition,  it  has  been  noted  that  the  growth  of  some  logs  appeared  to 
be  faster  than  is  desirable  for  the  manufacture  of  groundwood,  and  there  was  a 
lack  of  uniformity  in  the  annular  rings.  A  relatively  slow  growth  resulting  in 
compact  wood  is  most  acceptable.  Variation  of  texture  is  often  associated  with 
second  growth  or  cut-over  forest,  from  which  the  wood  is  frequently  open 
grained,  giving  a  yield  of  cellulose  generally  much  lower  than  that  of  wood 
from  virgin  forest  and,  in  addition,  second  growth  logs  usually  taper  more 
sharply  and  have  more  frequent  knots. 

Specifications  are  stipulated  by  the  purchaser  and  may  vary  according  to 
the  individual  requirements.  A  typical  specification  requires  logs  of  3  feet  or 
feet  in  length,  of  diameter  not  less  than  4  inches  at  the  top,  from  straight- 
growth  wood  cut  rectangular  at  both  ends  and  containing  not  more  than  five 
knots  of  over  f  inch  per  log.  Note  that  this  specification  does  not  permit  the 
4-foot  log  customarily  used  in  Canada.  Inspection  by  the  purchaser  before  the 
shipment  leaves  Canada  would  naturally  be  an  ideal  arrangement,  but  this  is 
not  always  possible  and  Canadian  exporters  should  be  prepared  to  assume  com- 
plete responsibility  for  any  shipment.  Any  samples  should  be  truly  representa- 
tive of  the  quality  and  preparation  of  the  logs  which  the  exporter  proposes  to 
sell. 

Match  and  Basket  Wood 

No  reference  is  made  at  this  time  to  the  use  of  blocks  of  softwood  for  the 
production  of  splint  matches;  the  scope  of  this  report  is  restricted  to  logs  suit- 
able for  cutting  into  veneer  for  the  manufacture  of  matches  and  match  boxes. 
The  match  trade  is  closely  related  to  basket  manufacture  because  the  same 
woods  are  used,  similar  specifications  are  required,  and  certain  waste  veneer 
from  the  match  industry  finds  a  place  in  the  fabrication  of  some  types  of 
baskets. 

Aspen  is  strongly  desired  by  both  match  and  basket  producers  because  of 
its  workability.  Baltic  aspen  has  been  found  most  satisfactory  in  quality  and 
size  and,  even  though  it  is  now  much  more  expensive  than  in  pre-war  years,  it 
still  represents  the  standard  of  wood  demanded.  In  the  Baltic  it  is  calculated 
that  an  aspen  tree  is  fit  for  felling  at  an  age  of  forty  years  or  less;  such  trees 
give  logs  of  10-inch  top  diameter  and  16-  to  18-inch  base  diameter. 
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Canadian  poplar  when  properly  selected  is  very  satisfactory.  It  is  imma- 
terial whether  the  poplar  be  Tremuloides  or  Grandidontata  even  though  the 
former  may  be  the  more  susceptible  to  heart  rot,  for  the  texture  of  either  species 
is  equally  satisfactory  and  in  the  last  analysis  it  is  not  the  susceptibility  to, 
but  the  presence  of,  heart  rot  which  renders  the  wood  impossible  of  handling 
in  the  peeling  machines. 

Unfortunately  in  some  instances  logs  from  Canada  have  been  poorly 
selected,  improperly  graded,  and  inadequately  prepared;  they  have  been  too 
small  and  knotty  and  have  contained  a  high  percentage  of  twisted  logs  with 
resultant  excessive  waste  and  expense.  In  some  cases  shipments  from  Canada 
have  contained  a  large  number  of  logs  which,  while  apparently  free  of  knots 
on  the  exterior,  have  proved  to  contain  numerous  knots  as  soon  as  the  first  few 
rounds  have  been  peeled  off;  this  is  a  problem  demanding  great  care  and  detail 
of  inspection  on  the  part  of  the  exporter.  These  incidents  are  mentioned  to 
give  point  to  the  observation  that  United  Kingdom  importers,  having  had  rela- 
tively little  difficulty  with  supplies  from  the  Baltic,  are  naturally  averse  to 
further  experiments  with  Canadian  wood  and  are  purchasing  only  from  those 
who  provide  definite  assurances  that  requirements  will  be  met. 

Aspen  (poplar)  logs,  to  be  suitable  for  veneering,  should  be  fairly  open  in 
the  grain  and  rapidly  grown  on  very  moist  soil.  The  desired  wood  is  found  in 
those  thick  stands  which  prevent  excessive  branches.  Logs  must  be  straight 
and  smooth.  The  wood  must  retain  enough  sap  to  peel  easily  and  smoothly, 
producing  a  minimum  of  woolly  or  otherwise  defective  veneer.  The  moisture 
requirements  dictate  that  the  logs  must  be  used  within  nine  to  twelve  months 
of  felling;  older  logs  should  not  be  sold  for  this  trade.  The  bark  is  left  on  and 
painting  the  ends  of  logs  with  a  preservative  is  of  material  assistance  in  the 
prevention  of  checking.  The  heart  wood  must  be  strong  to  withstand  the 
tortional  strain  of  cutting  to  a  diameter  of  5  or  even  3  inches  ;  the  colour  of  the 
heart  wood  is  of  no  great  importance  provided  the  physical  strength  is  adequate. 
Orders  are  usually  placed  in  loads  of  50  cubic  feet.  Prices  depend,  quality  being 
satisfactory,  on  competitive  prices  from  Baltic  sources,  plus  the  preferential 
duty  of  10  per  cent  in  the  case  of  logs  more  than  4  feet  2  inches  in  length  and 
over  12  inches  in  diameter. 

Specifications  are  stated  at  the  time  of  ordering,  but  in  general  it  may  be 
expected  that  match  logs  will  be  8  to  10  feet  in  length  and  not  less  than  10  or 
11  inches  in  diameter.  The  usual  length  of  basket  logs  is  7  to  8  feet  and  the 
diameter  is  10  inches  or  more  under  the  bark,  although  there  may  be  an  allow- 
ance of  5  per  cent  of  9-inch  logs.  The  preference  is  for  logs  of  16  to  20  inches 
in  diameter.  A  second  grade,  sold  at  a  discount  of  about  20  per  cent,  com- 
prising 9-inch  logs,  with  a  tolerance  of  up  to  10  per  cent  of  8-inch  legs,  is  some- 
times accepted  but  only  to  special  order. 

Veneer  Logs 

There  has  been  a  moderate  importation  of  birch  logs  for  veneer  from  Canada 
for  a  number  of  years.  Consequently  the  channels  of  this  trade  have  become  so 
well  established  that  the  importers  are  not  seeking  new  Canadian  sources  at  the 
present  time.  The  connections  which  they  have  established  are  competent  to 
furnish  the  quantities  and  grades  of  logs  required,  and  the  users  do  not  feel 
any  advantage  would  accrue  to  them  by  spreading  inquiries  over  a  larger  field. 
The  business  is  facilitated  by  visits  of  the  suppliers  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
by  return  visits  of  representatives  from  the  veneer  mills  to  Canada.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  specialized  trade,  the  importers  are  not  prepared  to  give 
out  information  concerning  their  requirements,  particularly  as  they  have  been 
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to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  building  up  the  connections.  One  mill  advises  that 
its  arrangements  for  1937  have  already  been  completed  and  that  it  will  not  be 
in  the  market  for  1938  supplies  until  next  summer.  Supplies  are  also  purchased 
from  the  Baltic  countries. 

Logs  for  Wood  Wool1 

Logs  for  the  production  of  wood  wool  or  excelsior  are  imported  in  small 
volume  and  usually  consist  of  fir  from  Scandinavia.  Basswood  from  Canada  is 
quite  satisfactory  but  rather  too  expensive.  Poplar,  while  useful  for  certain 
purposes,  has  not  found  any  great  demand.  Hemlock  may  have  possibilities, 
but  experiments  have  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  resultant  excelsior 
tends  to  be  too  coarse.  -Spruce  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
woods.  The  logs  are  usually  4  feet  long  with  top  diameter  of  6  to  10  inches; 
an  .allowance  of  up  to  10  per  cent  of  5^-  to  6-inch  tops  is  usually  permitted. 
The  logs  must  be  free  of  bark,  bast,  and  knots,  and  the  wood  must  be  straight 
and  drv  and  cut  from  sound  timber.  Purchases  are  on  the  basis  of  cubic  fathoms 
of  216  "feet. 


MARKET  FOR  MECHANICAL  STOKERS  IN  THE  NORTH  OF 

ENGLAND 

C.  B.  Birkett,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  December  8,  1936. — Recent  investigations  carried  on  by  this  office 
into  the  market  in  the  North  of  England  for  coal  stokers  has  forced  the  conclu- 
sion that  little  prospect  can  be  held  out  for  the  Canadian  manufacturer  unless 
he  is  prepared  to  establish  himself  on  an  equal  footing  with  English  manufac- 
turers. By  this  is  meant  the  establishment  of  a  branch  factory  in  this  country, 
or  its  equivalent,  or  the  maintenance  of  an  efficient  sales  and  service  organization 
for  marketing  the  imported  stokers  with  facilities  for  assembly  of  special  parts. 
Even  if  either  of  these  courses  were  adopted,  success  cannot  be  certain  owing  to 
the  keen  competition  to  be  met  from  the  English  manufacturers. 

When  a  heavy  tax  was  imposed  recently  on  fuel  oil,  the  argument  in  favour 
of  oil  heating  was  weakened  and  was  followed  by  an  increased  demand  for  coal 
stokers.  Since  then  the  British  manufacturers  of  coal  stokers  have  enjoyed  a 
favourable  position  and  several  new  makes  have  appeared,  including  one  or  two 
foreign  manufactured  here  under  licence.  The  situation  at  the  moment  is,  there- 
fore, one  of  very  keen  competition  attended  by  the  inevitable  close  prices. 

It  is  estimated  that  throughout  the  whole  country  there  are  well  over  a  dozen 
firms  manufacturing  coal  stokers  of  all  types  and  designs.  These  firms  dispose  of 
their  products  either  through  travellers  covering  the  whole  country,  or  through 
distributors  located  in  various  sections  who  maintain  their  own  travellers  and 
operate  under  contract  with  the  manufacturer.  The  former  method  is  the  more 
general.  Sales  are  made  to  building  contractors  and  heating  engineers,  as  well  as 
to  consumers  direct.  Adequate  installation  and  supervision  of  maintenance  ser- 
vices are  provided. 

The  stokers  on  sale  cover  a  wide  range  for  domestic  firing  and  for  large  indus- 
trial plants.  There  are  designs  to  satisfy  every  need.  Owing  to  the  compara- 
tively few  private  houses  that  are  equipped  for  central  heating  the  sale  for  domes- 
tic stokers  is  a  limited  one.  The  smallest  English  stoker  is  rated  not  much  below 
200,000  B.T.U.,  though  usually  one  in  this  class  can  be  adjusted  to  a  lower  rating 
where  necessary.  But  centrally  heated  houses  are  growing  in  favour  in  Britain, 
and  it  is  probable  that  in  future  more  and  more  attention  will  be  directed  to  this 
outlet  for  small  domestic  stokers. 


1  Wood-wool  was  the  subject  of  a  separate  report,  "Wood-wool  Market  in  London",  published 

in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1673  (February  22,  1936). 
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Specifications  and  Price 

The  approximate  ratings  for  stokers  in  this  class  are:  (1)  Up  to  200,000 
B.T.U's,  at  from  £50  to  £105;  (2)  up  to  400,000  B.T.U's,  at  from  £77  to  £120; 
(3)  up  to  600,000  B.T.U's,  at  from  £103  to  £150;  (4)  up  to  800,000  B.T.U's,  at 
from  £150  to  £190;  (5)  up  to  1,000,000  B.T.U's,  £165  to  £230. 

Regular  trade  discounts  on  these  prices  range  from  10  per  cent  to  25  per  cent. 

Tariff 

Canadian  stokers  would  enter  this  country  free  of  duty  provided  their  cost 
represents  at  least  50  per  cent  Empire  labour  and  material.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  certain  controls  such  as  thermostats  and  switches  might  come  under  the 
K.I.D.  (Key  Industry  Duty)  Act,  in  which  case  separate  certificates  of  origin 
signed  by  the  respective  manufacturers  would  be  required. 

As  previously  mentioned,  little  prospect  can  be  held  out  for  the  Canadian 
manufacturer  who  hopes  to  introduce  and  maintain  his  stokers  on  this  market 
by  ordinary  export  procedure.  The  contractors  and  heating  firms,  etc.,  it  must 
be  remembered,  have  a  dozen  makes  at  their  disposal  from  which  to  choose,  and 
on  which  they  can  obtain  immediate  specifications  and  delivery. 

A  few  direct  sales  could  no  doubt  be  made  through  a  representative  operating 
on  commission  and  carrying  no  stock,  but  these  would  hardly  be  worth  while. 
From  inquiries  made  into  the  question  of  marketing  Canadian  stokers  through  a 
distributor,  several  difficult  problems  have  been  encountered.  One  is  that  since 
such  parts  as  motors,  controls,  thermostats  could  probably  be  purchased  more 
advantageously  in  England  than  in  Canada,  it  would  necessitate  the  establish- 
ment of  an  assembling  plant  here.  Another  is  that  the  agent  or  distributor  would 
have  to  be  covered  for  installation  charges,  etc.,  as  well  as  travelling  expenses 
and  advertising,  all  of  which  would  tend  to  make  the  stokers  less  competitive  in 
price. 

MARKET  FOR  EMPTY  CASKS  AND  COOPERAGE  STOCK  IN 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  November  25,  1936. — The  production  and  export  of  wine  and 
brandy  in  South  Africa  have  been  increasing  steadily,  and  this  in  turn  has 
necessitated  an  increasing  volume  of  imports  of  wooden  casks  either  empty  or  in 
shooks,  or  the  purchase  of  new  casks  from  local  cooperage  manufacturers. 

The  value  of  wooden  casks  imported  last  year  was  £26,128,  which  compares 
with  £22,280  in  1932.  The  following  statistics  indicate  many  countries  as  a 
source  of  supply  with  quantities  varying  largely  from  year  to  year: — 

Casks,  Wooden,  Empty  or  in  Shooks 


1935  1934  1933  1932 

Total   £26,128  £27,751  £22,472  £22,280 

Lnited  Kingdom   19,437  16,270  13,156  7,957 

Canada   276  4  3,291  38 

Australia   1,051  2,763  1,353  452 

Denmark   28  1,251  20  38 

Xorway   550  410  1,154  185 

Portugal   1,785  467  203  83 

Spain   140  2,958  75   

Sweden   1,213  1,303  646  442 

United  States   577  1,042  253   


Notes  on  Sources  of  Supply 

The  above  quantities  consist  largely  of  empty  casks  from  the  United  King- 
dom, from  which  country  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  on  a  large  scale. 
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The  United  Kingdom  is  the  chief  importer  of  South  African  wine  and  brandies, 
and  is  also  the  chief  importer  of  Australian  wines.  It  is  natural  therefore  that 
the  United  Kingdom  has  many  empty  casks  available.  Owing  to  certain  restric- 
tions, second-hand  casks  are  not  permitted  to  be  returned  to  Australia,  but  as 
no  such  restrictions  exist  in  South  Africa,  many  of  the  casks  shipped  to  the 
United  Kingdom  with  Australian  wine  are  sold  to  local  importers  at  a  low  price, 
and  they  are  carried  by  the  steamship  companies  at  a  low  freight  rate.  This 
Australian  restriction  enables  the  South  African  producer  of  wine  to  obtain 
perfectly  good  casks  at  a  price  much  lower  than  that  of  his  Australian  com- 
petitor, who  is  compelled  to  use  new  casks. 

Imports  from  Portugal  also  show  a  steady  increase  but  for  another  reason. 
The  wine  industry,  especially  the  large  wine  co-operative,  import  large  vats  for 
storage  purposes  and  these  nearly  all  come  from  Portugal,  and  as  the  wine 
industry  is  increasing  from  year  to  year,  more  vats  become  necessary  with  the 
result  that  each  year  sees  larger  orders  placed. 

The  above  statistics  include  very  little  casks  in  shooks,  probably  only  those 
from  Canada  and  the  United  States  being  shooks,  the  rest  being  empty  casks 
returned  from  the  various  countries  to  South  Africa. 

Prospects  for  Canadian  Importations 

There  should  therefore  be  an  equally  good  market  in  this  country  for 
Canadian  empty  casks,  especially  as  Canada  is  now  South  Africa's  second- 
best  customer  in  wines  and  brandies,  and  also  imports  fair  quantities  from 
Australia.  The  casks  imported  are  63-  to  65-gallon  Imperial  measure.  They 
are  used,  in  addition  to  wine  and  brandy,  for  vinegar,  but  the  latter  are  usually 
of  a  smaller  size,  16  to  32  gallons. 

Of  recent  years,  in  addition  to  the  wine  industry,  there  has  developed  a 
market  in  South  Africa  for  cooperage  stock  for  the  various  fruit  juice  manu- 
facturers shipping  overseas,  and  while  for  wine  and  brandy  oak  casks  are  nearly 
always  required,  it  has  been  found  that  Western  Douglas  fir  is  quite  suitable 
for  the  purpose. 

There  may  also  be  an  opportunity  soon  for  manufacturers  of  slack  cooperage, 
for  use  in  the  fruit  industry.  Apples  and  grapes  are  at  present  packed  in  boxes, 
but  at  least  two  local  fruit  firms  have  expressed  an  interest  in  barrels  or  kegs. 

Cooperage  in  the  Union 

In  addition  to  the  £26,128  worth  of  empty  casks  imported  last  year,  there 
is  a  sufficient  business  in  the  manufacture  of  new  casks  to  keep  a  number  of 
small  cooperage  firms  busy  in  the  Union.  Some  of  these  are  small,  while  others 
employ  25  to  30  men.  These  cooperage  firms  import  oak  of  a  cheap  grade 
from  the  Southern  United  States,  the  price  of  which  varies  little  from  the  better 
grade  Douglas  fir. 

Staves  imported  for  this  purpose  are  in  the  rough,  being  merely  cut  to  size, 
and  as  they  are  for  further  manufacture,  enter  duty  free,  as  do  also,  incidentally, 
the  empty  casks  when  of  over  40-gallon  capacity. 

MARKET  FOR  GLASS  BOTTLES  AND  JARS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

H.  W.  Brighton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  November  26,  1936. — Owing  primarily  to  the  development  of 
secondary  industries  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  demand  for  glass  bottles 
and  jars  has  steadily  expanded  during  recent  years,  which  is  reflected  in  the 
regular  increase  annually  since  1932  in  imports,  which  have  almost  doubled,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  following  table: — 
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Imports  of  Glass  Bottles  and  Jars 


Country  1932  1933  1934  1935 

Total   £96.895  £114,858  £169,555  £188,944 

United  Kingdom   35,161  39,741  66,858  74,816 

Germany   28,364  20,343  24,766  39,634 

United  States   11,684  19,285  33,606  32,952 

Japan   9,164  13,807  17,078  13,938 

Czechoslovakia   8,698  14,219  9,627  13,564 

Holland   2.722  3,866  5,280  4,106 

France   438  576  586  989 

Canada   15  241  571  223 


Roughly  speaking,  glass  bottles  and  jars  may  be  divided  into  four  classes: 
beverage  bottles,  which  would  include  wine,  brandy,  beer,  soda  water,  soft  drinks, 
etc.;  medical  or  prescription  bottles;  fancy  bottles,  as  used  for  toilet  water  and 
perfume;  and  large  bottles,  as  used  for  packing  jams,  jellies,  sauces,  milk  bottles, 
etc. 

Canadian  manufacturers,  as  will  be  observed  from  the  table  above,  have  not 
been  a  factor  in  this  market  up  to  date.  Canadian  factories  have  supplied  some 
prescription  bottles,  and  have  recently  been  competitive  in  milk  bottles,  but  as 
the  imports  indicate,  this  market  is  one  which  offers  possibilities  at  least  in 
certain  lines,  and  especially  in  those  in  which  the  manufacturer  has  a  sale  for  in 
the  Canadian  market,  and  consequently  would  not  have  to  prepare  special 
moulds  in  order  to  cater  for  local  requirements. 

Notes  on  the  Imports 
beverage  bottles 

In  beverage  bottles  the  field  is  limited.  This  class  is  catered  for  largely  by 
local  production,  which  is  highly  protected,  and  consequently  prices  would  have 
to  be  very  keen. 

PRESCRIPTION  BOTTLES 

Medicine  or  prescription  bottles  offer  possibilities,  except  in  ordinary  panel 
flats,  which  are  made  locally;  and  in  cheap  vials,  tubes,  etc.,  which  are  supplied 
by  Japan  at  very  low  prices.  Screw  caps  are  now  in  favour  for  all  prescription 
bottles. 

Prescription  ovals  of  capacity  up  to  16  ounces  have  the  smallest  field  in  this 
class,  and  account  for  approximately  20  per  cent  of  the  requirements.  There  is 
a  good  demand  for  bottles  of  the  type  used  for  milk  of  magnesia  and  excellent  for 
wide-mouth  amber  glass  bottles  finished  for  corks  in  sizes  ranging  chiefly  from 
£  ounce  to  4  ounces,  but  a  range  is  required  up  to  28  ounces.  In  the  type  used 
for  hydrogen  peroxide,  in  capacity  of  4  to  16  ounces,  there  is  a  field.  Others  for 
which  there  is  a  demand  include  those  with  one-side  panelled,  taper  oblong,  and 
oblong  and  Paris  squares. 

The  trade  prefers  that  prescription  or  medicine  bottles  be  packed  in  cartons, 
and  in  submitting  prices  this  should  be  taken  into  consideration  and  quantities 
packed  per  carton  should  be  stated. 

FANCY  BOTTLES 

Under  this  heading  is  included  all  bottles  that  would  be  used  as  containers 
for  perfumes,  lotions,  jars  for  face  creams  (opal),  pots  for  brilliantine,  decanters, 
bath  salt  bottles,  castor  oil,  etc. 

In  this  class  taper-fluted  and  fancy  toilet  bottles  of  \-  to  5-ounce  capacity, 
and  in  perfume  bottles,  fancy  types  of  1-ounce  capacity,  fancy  oblong  2|  ounces, 
and  lilac  ( concave)  are  desired.  The  very  small  mouth-blown  types,  due  to 
extremely  low  quotations,  are  chiefly  imported  from  Czechoslovakia. 
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In  the  castor-  and  machine-oil  types,  price  is  all  important.  Germany  and 
Japan  are  the  principal  competitors.  They  are  often  asked  for  in  cartons  of 
12  bottles,  chiefly  plain  mouths  finished  for  corks. 

The  best  selling  brilliantine  and  cold  cream  pot  is  what  is  known  as  the 
"  Yardley 99  pot,  supplied  with  a  metal  lid  containing  about  1  j  to  2  ounces 
shoulderful  and  3  ounces  brimful.  Some  4-ounce  brimful  pots  are  also  called 
for.  This  is  essentially  a  price  line,  with  Germany  and  Japan  keen  competitors. 
A  larger  size,  4  and  6  ounces  and  even  larger,  is  in  small  demand  for  solidified 
brilliantines  and  cold  creams,  which  might  be  used  also  for  bath  salts.  In  this 
line  new  shapes  are  greatly  favoured. 

A  line  of  special  interest  at  present  is  one  with  wide  mouths,  10  to  15  mm., 
for  use  in  connection  with  lotions  or  other  thick  liquids.  These  should  be 
supplied  with  bakelite  or  metal  screw  caps.  Sizes  required  are  3^  to  4J  ounces; 
6  ounces;  and  8  to  9  ounces.  A  few  of  10  to  12  ounces  might  also  be  sold. 
New  shapes  are  particularly  important  as  local  manufacturers  desire  something 
different  from  their  competitors  and  are  occasionally,  in  order  to  obtain  it, 
prepared  to  pay  a  little  higher  price. 

Decanters  are  used  mostly  for  Christmas  trade.  Contents  range  from  4  to 
16  ounces,  supplied  with  simple  glass  stopper,  not  ground  in. 

Bottles  for  Various  Other  Purposes 

In  this  class  Canadian  manufacturers  should  find  a  remunerative  outlet. 
Local  firms  are  eager  to  improve  the  appearance  of  their  lines  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  shapes,  frequently  demanding  from  the  agent  that  specified  bottles 
be  reserved  for  their  exclusive  use. 

There  is  a  fair  demand  for  fluted  bottles  of  from  16-  to  32-ounce  capacity. 
Jugs  of  from  3  to  128  ounces,  cruets  of  3  ounces,  jars  of  from  8^  to  32  ounces 
for  honey  and  preserves  with  metal  screw  tops,  all  with  glass  handles,  present  a 
good  field,  especially  if  new  designs  are  available.  The  ordinary  "  gem  99  jar 
is  increasing  in  general  use  throughout  the  Union,  due  to  a  growing  tendency 
on  the  part  of  housewives  to  put  down  larger  quantities  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
than  was  formerly  the  case. 

Milk  bottles  are  another  kind  that  Canadian  manufacturers  could  supply. 
New  regulations  regarding  the  use  of  sealed  containers  for  the  delivery  of  milk 
are  making  it  imperative  that  milk  bottles  be  used,  which  has  not  been  the  case 
in  the  past.  Some  of  the  larger  dairies  have  been  using  milk  bottles  in  limited 
quantities  for  some  time,  and  as  a  means  of  identification  and  propaganda  have 
had  their  names  printed  on  the  bottles  in  colour,  which  they  specify  in  placing 
additional  orders.  However,  with  the  use  of  bottles  being  made  imperative, 
it  is  possible  that,  due  to  the  extra  cost,  this  requirement  will  be  dropped  and 
dairies  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  ordering  in  lots  of  5  gross  and  upwards  will 
only  require  that  their  name  be  lettered  on  body  plates  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bottle  to  the  capacity  lettering. 

Method  of  Sale 

The  practice  in  South  Africa  as  regards  the  sale  of  glass  bottles  is  the  usual 
one  of  sale  through  a  manufacturers'  representative.  Commission  ranges  from 
5  to  10  per  cent,  according  to  the  type  and  quantities  of  bottles  sold.  In  types 
where  it  is  possible  to  effect  sales  of  100  gross,  the  commission  is  5  per  cent, 
such  as  in  the  case  of  wine  and  beer  bottles.  Perfume  and  toilet  water  bottles 
usually  carry  10  per  cent,  and  all  other  lines  from  7^  to  10  per  cent. 

Terms  are  usually  sight  draft  against  documents,  or  through  the  medium  of 
a  confirming  house,  but  in  certain  seasonal  instances  terms  up  to  90  days  are 
granted  by  suppliers  to  responsible  firms. 

Prices  should  be  quoted  f.o.b.  steamer  Canadian  ports  or  preferably  c.i.f. 
South  African  ports.  The  f.o.b.  factory  price  is  useless. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  CENTRAL  EUROPEAN  GRAIN  SITUATION 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
Germany 

Hamburg,  December  15,  1936. — As  noted  in  previous  reports  from  this  office, 
the  1936  grain  crop  has  been  less  satisfactory  than  was  originally  anticipated. 
It  is  accordingly  of  interest  to  review  official  data  of  stocks  on  hand  as  at  the 
close  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  year,  as  well  as  comments  regarding  consump- 
tion trends  and  the  availability  of  current  supplies  for  future  requirements.  The 
point  will  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  view  of  current  import  restrictions  and  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  "  Four  Year  Plan,"  it  is  desired  by  the 
Government  that  there  should  be  no  more  than  a  limited  importation  of  wheat 
or  other  cereals  into  Germany  and  that  supplies  of  all  bread  and  feeding  grains 
should  be  accumulated  in  as  large  amounts  as  possible. 

Stocks  in  Farmers'  Hands 

As  at  September  30,  stocks  of  rye,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  in  the  hands  of 
farmers  are  reported  as  having  amounted  to  5-78,  3-45,  2-58,  and  5-19  million 
tons  respectively.  A  comparison  between  these  figures  and  those  of  the  last 
two  years  indicates  increases  in  the  case  of  rye,  barley  and  oats,  but  a  slight 
decline,  during  the  last  year,  in  the  case  of  wheat.  The  data  are  as  follows: — 

1934  1935  1936 

Figures  in  Million  Tons 


Winter  rye   5.57  5.67  5.78 

Wheat  . .   3.29  3.51  3.45 

Barley   2.37  2.50  2.58 

Oats   4.92  4.81  5.19 


Deliveries  of  grain  by  farmers  to  dealers,  as  prescribed  by  government  regu- 
lations, are  stated  to  have  proceeded  satisfactorily.  One-third  of  all  holdings 
of  bread  grains  were  supposed  to  have  been  sold  by  the  farmers  by  the  middle 
of  October  and  this  quota  had  already  been  reached,  in  so  far  as  wheat  was 
concerned,  by  September  30.  Deliveries  of  rye  had  proceeded  more  slowly,  but 
the  quota  had  been  almost  filled  by  the  same  date.  The  process  is  said  to  have 
been  accelerated  by  anxiety  on  the  part  of  mills  and  bakeries  lest  total  stocks 
should  prove  to  be  below  expectations. 

Stocks  in  Mills  and  Warehouses 

The  quantities  of  grain  and  flour  held  in  mills  and  warehouses  as  at 
September  30  are  shown  herewith: — 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Foreign 
Duty  Paid      Duty  Unpaid 
Figures  in  Thousands  Tons 


Wheat   740.0  18.1 

Rye   681.9  7.6 

Oats   138.8  10.1 

Barley   160.1  0.1 

Wheat  flour   80.2   

Rye  flour   53.4   


The  figures  of  duty-paid  stocks,  with  the  exception  of  wheat  flour,  show 
normal  increases  over  those  of  the  previous  two  months,  but  great  declines  from 
corresponding  data  of  September  30,  1935.  Stocks  of  wheat  and  rye  are  less 
by  770,000  and  735,000  tons  respectively  than  a  year  ago,  oats  51,000  tons  less, 
barley  100,000  tons  less,  while  stocks  of  wheat  and  rye  flour  were  also  less  by 
41,000  and  22,000  tons  respectively.  The  position  indicates  clearly  the  result 
of  restricted  imports  and  evidences  as  well  the  grounds  for  apprehension  as  to 
the  outcome  of  current  policies. 

It  is  reported  that  the  larger  mills  have  experienced  considerable  difficulty 
in  obtaining  stocks,  those  quantities  delivered  by  farmers  having  been  consumed, 
to  a  large  extent,  by  the  smaller  mills  adjacent  to  producing  areas. 
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Outlook  for  Revived  Imports 

It  has  been  reported  from  various  sources  that  Germany  is  expected  to 
resume  her  position  as  a  wheat  buyer  on  world  markets.  Despite  what  may  be 
a  general  adherence  to  the  policies  in  the  "  Four  Year  Plan  "  and  the  recent 
restriction  of  import  trade,  such  a-  trend  appears  to  have  considerable  justi- 
fication and  to  be  complementary  to  other  economic  policies  which  are  now  in 
force.  Imports  of  wheat  into  this  country  during  the  first  ten  months  of  the 
year  have  been  valued  at  the  comparatively  low  figure  of  $2,460,000  as  com- 
pared with  one  of  $5,265,000  during  the  same  period  of  the  preceding  year.  It 
would  not  be  in  any  way  surprising  therefore  if,  to  relieve  the  slightly  strained 
position  which  exists  at  the  moment,  this  trade  was  given  some  official  encour- 
agement. It  may  also  be  remarked  in  this  regard  that  German  purchases  will 
conceivably  be  made  principally  from  those  countries  with  which  payment, 
clearing  or  similar  agreements  exist. 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  reports,  in  a  recent  review  of  the  situation,  that, 
allowing  for  a  crop  of  less  than  average  quantity  and  quality,  imports  of  up 
to  1,000,000  metric  tons  of  wheat  may  be  found  necessary  during  the  current 
season.  This  amount,  moreover,  will  be  devoted,  it  is  said,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  consumptive  requirements  and  will  not  be  for  storage  purposes. 

German  Market  for  Canadian  Wheat 

It  is  provided  in  the  recently  concluded  agreements  with  Germany  that  this 
country  will  purchase  substantial  quantities  of  Canadian  wheat.  The  value  of 
this  trade  may  be  expected  to  amount  to  several  million  dollars  per  annum,  the 
payments  agreement  providing  that  35  per  cent  of  the  total  annual  value  of 
German  exports  to  Canada  shall  be  devoted  to  wheat  purchases,  also  that  no 
maximum  value  or  limit  shall  be  established  in  connection  with  this  business, 
as  in  the  case  of  that  in  several  other  commodities. 

It  has  been  reported  in  the  pages  of  this  journal  on  past  occasions  that 
considerable  proportions  of  current  shipments  to  German  ports  have  been  milled 
"  in  transit,"  and  that  small  amounts  only  of  the  wheat  or  flour  milled  there- 
from have  actually  entered  Germany  for  consumption.  As  noted  elsewhere  in 
this  statement,  however,  there  has  been  a  trend  during  recent  weeks  towards  the 
purchase  of  foreign  wheat  for  consumption  and  storage,  and  it  is  believed  that 
stocks  to  be  bought  from  Canadian  exporters  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  taken 
into  use  within  Germany  as  in  the  normal  course  of  events. 

To  date  it  is  reported  that  only  one  sale  of  Canadian  wheat  has  been 
made  under  the  recent  agreements,  a  contract  for  6,000  tons  having  been 
arranged  by  one  of  the  large  international  grain  firms.  No  indications  as  to  the 
issuance  of  permits  for  further  sales  are  as  yet  available. 

Czechoslovakia 

Czechoslovakia!!  crop  returns  indicate  decreased  production,  during  the  past 
season,  of  all  grains  with  the  exception  of  oats.  In  the  case  of  wheat,  acreage 
seeded  was  below  that  of  1935  and  the  yield  per  acre  also  less,  except  for  spring 
wheat,  which  showed  some  appreciation.  The  rye  crop  was  considerably  below 
that  of  all  previous  years,  and  this  is  also  to  be  noted  in  the  case  of  barley. 
Oats  showed  a  substantially  improved  yield  as  compared  with  1935,  but  the 
harvest  was  still  less  than  the  1930-34  average. 

The  wheat  situation  continues  to  give  cause  for  concern.  With  a  fairly 
large  carry-over,  a  crop  in  excess  of  normal  consumptive  requirements  and 
additional  amounts  imported,  under  agreement,  from  Yugoslavia,  the  country 
is  faced  with  the  prospect  of  a  large  increase  in  the  carry-over  in  1937.  Despite 
the  fact  that  large  exports  to  Latvia  have  recently  been  arranged,  also  that 
some  of  the  stocks  now  in  store  are  financed  by  the  Government,  the  general 
position  must  continue  for  some  time  to  be  definitely  unsatisfactory. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  NORWAY,  JANUARY  TO  SEPTEMBER,  1936 

J.  A.  MacDonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  December  12,  1936. — Recent  figures  published  by  the  Central  Bureau 
of  Statistics  disclose  a  substantial  increase  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Norway  for 
the  first  three  quarters  of  the  present  year.  Imports  during  this  period  were 
valued  at  648-5  million  kroner  as  against  578-7  million  kroner  for  the  same 
period  last  year.  On  the  other  hand,  exports  had  risen  from  425-2  million  kroner 
to  476-6  million  kroner,  an  increase  of  51-4  million  kroner. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  figures  that  Norway  has  an  adverse  trade 
balance  of  171-9  million  kroner  for  this  period,  which  is  an  increase  in  the  adverse 
balance  of  18-4  million  kroner  over  the  first  nine  months  of  1935.  The  general 
situation,  however,  can  be  regarded  as  satisfactory.  Norway  is  a  great  shipping 
country  and  also  benefits  from  a  fairly  large  tourist  trade.  Moreover,  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  imports  consists  of  goods  and  materials  to  be  used  for 
industrial  purposes.  In  this  regard  it  should  be  noted  that  industrial  output  in 
Norway  has  risen  from  1,263  million  kroner  in  1933  to  approximately  1,437-4 
million  kroner  in  1935.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  a  further  increase  in  indus- 
trial output  will  be  recorded  for  the  present  year. 

Imports 

Imports  of  cereals  into  Norway  during  this  period  were  valued  at  38-9  million 
kroner  as  against  41-6  million  kroner  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1935.  Other 
colonial  products  also  decreased,  imports  amounting  to  29-2  million  kroner  as 
against  32-6  million  kroner.  Fruit  imports,  however,  rose  from  22-1  million 
kroner  to  23-8  million  kroner,  and  drapery  imports  rose  from  59-1  million  kroner 
to  67-7  million. 

Imports  of  motor  vehicles  included  4,265  private  cars  valued  at  11-5  million 
kroner  as  against  2,787  cars  valued  at  7-8  million,  and  735  second-hand  cars 
valued  at  1  million  kroner  as  against  468  cars  valued  at  760,000  kroner  in  1935. 
There  were  also  2,903  other  motor  vehicles  valued  at  8  •  1  million  kroner  as  com- 
pared with  2,265  similar  vehicles  valued  at  6-1  million  imported  during  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1935. 

Among  the  industrial  imports  during  the  nine-months'  period,  thread  and 
yarn,  etc.,  were  valued  at  24-8  million  kroner  as  compared  with  21-7  million  in 
the  previous  year;  rubber  and  oils,  etc,  amounted  to  49-3  million  kroner  as 
against  41-4  million.  Raw,  semi-manufactured  minerals  were  valued  at  73-5 
million  kroner  as  against  62-7  million;  and  raw,  semi-manufactured  metals  im- 
ported were  valued  at  43-2  million  kroner  as  against  36-1  million  for  the  previous 
year.  Ships  and  machines  to  the  value  of  121  million  kroner  were  imported 
during  the  first  three-quarters  of  the  year  as  compared  with  99  million  in  the 
previous  year.  Of  these  imports,  ships  alone  accounted  for  38-1  million  kroner 
as  against  36-9  million  for  the  previous  year. 

Exports 

In  the  export  field,  the  animal  foodstuffs  figure  rose  from  83  million  kroner 
to  85-9  million,  and  feeding  stuffs  rose  from  10-3  million  kroner  to  11-4  million 
during  the  period  under  review.  At  the  same  time,  exports  of  hair,  feathers,  and 
skins  rose  from  14-7  million  kroner  to  19  million;  and  fat  and  oil,  etc.,  rose  from 
28  •  7  million  kroner  to  35  •  3  million.  There  was  an  important  increase  in  exports 
of  paper  pulp,  paper,  and  pasteboard  during  the  period.  Exports  under  this  head- 
ing rose  from  100-4  million  kroner  to  110-8  million.  Mineral  manufactures 
increased  from  45-4  million  kroner  to  49-5  million,  and  semi-manufactured  metals 
rose  from  74-9  million  kroner  to  77-6  million. 
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Exports  of  ships  and  machines  rose  from  11-5  million  kroner  to  18-3  million, 
whereof  exports  of  ships  alone  amounted  to  12-9  million  kroner  as  against  8-6 
million  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1935. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  value  of  exports  in  September  was  61,836,000 
kroner  as  compared  with  51,761,000  kroner  in  August,  thus  showing  an  expansion 
of  over  10  million  kroner. 

ECONOMIC    CONDITIONS   IN  ARGENTINA 

J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  December  17,  1936. — The  current  prospects  for  normal  grain 
crops  combined  with  relatively  high  prices  for  both  cereals  and  live  stock  has 
greatly  stimulated  business  generally  in  Argentina  and  the  outlook,  on  the  whole, 
is  very  promising  indeed  for  the  current  year. 

Commercial  Agreements 

The  renewal  of  the  commercial  agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom,  except 
for  the  duty  now  imposed  on  Argentine  meats,  is  not  expected  in  itself  to  change 
materially  the  trade  position  between  the  two  countries.  It  removes,  however, 
for  another  period  of  three  years  the  feeling  of  uncertainty  among  Argentine 
cattle  breeders  as  to  the  future  of  their  industry  in  what  is  now  virtually  their 
only  export  market.  Restricted  outlets  abroad  for  agricultural  products  in  recent 
years  have  forced  Argentina  to  foster  secondary  industries,  and  the  increasing 
political  influence  of  industrial  interests  has  tended  to  weaken  to  a  corresponding 
degree  the  position  of  the  large  landowners.  The  future  commercial  policy  of 
the  country  is  dependent  largely  on  the  possibility  of  restrictions  being  removed 
in  the  large  consuming  markets,  and  at  the  moment  possible  developments  in  the 
trade  relations  between  Argentina  and  the  United  States  are  being  awaited  with 
great  interest  here. 

Exchange  Position 

Despite  the  much  lower  exportable  surplus  of  wheat  and  flaxseed  that  was 
available  this  year,  the  favourable  visible  balance  of  trade  for  1936  is  expected, 
due  to  better  prices,  to  equal  that  shown  last  year.  The  Argentine  Government 
have  suspended  the  guaranteed  minimum  prices  on  both  wheat  and  flaxseed  but 
continue  for  the  present  with  the  5-peso  per  100  kilos  basic  price  on  corn.  The 
improved  trade  position  has  strengthened  the  Argentine  peso  and  the  Exchange 
Control  Board  have  just  changed  their  official  selling  price  from  17  to  16  pesos 
to  the  pound  sterling.  The  buying  rate  remains  at  15  pesos,  so  that  the  position 
of  the  export  interests  is  not  affected  except  in  respect  of  a  few  minor  com- 
modities. 

It  is  generally  felt  that  the  Argentine  trade  outlook  warrants  a  still 
further  appreciation  in  the  value  of  the  peso,  and  the  Government  is  no  doubt 
studying  the  reaction  to  the  change  already  effected  with  a  view  to  estimating  the 
level  at  which  the  peso  should  be  finally  fixed  and  ultimately  to  eliminate  entirely 
the  wide  spread  between  the  buying  and  selling  rates.  It  is  not  expected  that 
exporters,  in  view  of  the  high  export  prices  ruling,  will  object  greatly  to  a  rise 
in  the  value  of  the  peso. 

The  steps  that  are  likely  to  be  taken  towards  ultimately  freeing  the  exchange 
market  entirely  from  official  control  other  than  through  operations  with  stabiliza- 
tion fund  to  minimize  fluctuations  will  not  necessarily  mean,  and  are  unlikely 
for  the  present  to  mean,  the  elimination  of  the  20  per  cent  surcharge  now  in  effect 
on  imports  without  prior  permits.  Consequently  the  trade  position  as  between 
Canada  and  Argentina,  which  now  confines  imports  from  the  Dominion  virtually 
to  newsprint  and  farm  implements,  remains  unchanged. 
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FIRST  OFFICIAL  ESTIMATE   OF  THE  ARGENTINE   GRAIN  CROP 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  issued  on  December  16  the  first  official  estimate 
of  production  for  the  1936-37  Argentine  grain  crop.  The  estimate  as  given  below 
for  wheat  is  based  on  15,727,900  acres  expected  to  be  harvested  with  an  average 
yield  of  15-8  bushels  per  acre,  which  is  the  highest  average  yield  per  acre  on 
record  here. 

Estimate  of  Production,  Argentina,  1936-37 

5-year  10-year 

1936-371      1935-36       1934-35      Average  Average 
1,000  Bus.  1,000  Bus.  1,000  Bus.  1,000  Bus.  1,000  Bus. 


Wheat   249,560  141,295  240,385  225,009  238,230 

Flaxseed   73,884  59,343  79,582  70,445  72,176 

Oats   53,136  33,696  58,364  56,026  57,454 

Barley   31,212  21,114  35,836  28,511  22,238 

Rye  "   8,842  4,991  15,618  10,030  8,165 

Birdseed2    30  24  39  36  26 


1  Estimated.    2  1,000  metric  tons. 


UNITED  KINGDOM-ARGENTINE  TRADE  TREATY 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London  writes  under  date  December 
8,  1936,  that  a  new  Trade  Agreement  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Argentina 
was  signed  on  December  1.  It  took  effect  provisionally  from  November  20,  when 
the  previous  agreement  expired.  The  new  agreement  will  remain  in  force  until 
December  31,  1939.  Under  its  terms,  Argentina  agrees  to  the  imposition  of 
duties  on  her  beef,  and  in  return  the  United  Kingdom  undertakes  that  the  duties 
will  not  exceed  f  d.  per  pound  on  chilled  beef  and  veal,  f  d.  per  pound  on  frozen 
or  salted  beef  and  veal,  and  corresponding  duties  (20  per  cent  ad  valorem)  on 
other  beef,  30  per  cent  on  tongues  in  air-tight  containers.  Mutton  and  lamb 
and  pork  remain  free  of  duty. 

There  is  a  provision  that  if  in  any  half-year  the  incidence  of  the  specific  duty 
on  chilled  beef  falls  to  17^  per  cent  ad  valorem  or  less,  the  ad  valorem  duty  on 
beef  other  than  chilled  or  frozen  will  be  correspondingly  reduced  for  the  follow- 
ing half-year.  The  object  of  the  provision  is  to  ensure  that  the  ad  valorem 
duties  on  beef  other  than  chilled  or  frozen,  which  were  intended  to  have  the  same 
incidence  as  the  f d.  per  pound  duty  on  chilled  beef,  shall  continue  to  do  so. 

The  Argentine  Government  agree  to  co-operate  in  the  United  Kingdom 
Government's  scheme  for  an  international  conference  to  regulate  supplies  of  beef 
to  the  United  Kingdom  market,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  two  Governments 
will  enter  into  an  agreement  for  this  purpose  as  soon  as  possible.  Argentina 
is  further  given  guarantees  as  to  her  share  and  minimum  annual  quantity  of 
the  trade  in  various  kinds  of  meat  in  the  event  of  the  regulation  of  imports  into 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Quantitative  Guarantees  to  Argentina 

The  effect  of  these  guarantees,  so  far  as  quantities  are  concerned,  is  as 
follows: — 

(1)  Argentina  agrees  to  reductions  in  her  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom 
of  chilled  beef  (much  the  most  important  of  the  kinds  of  meat  she  sends  to  this 
country)  by  amounts  rising  by  stages  of  not  more  than  2  per  cent  of  the  1935 
figures  in  any  year,  up  to  a  maximum  of  5  per  cent  of  the  1935  figures  in  the 
third  year  of  the  agreement. 

(2)  Argentina  is  guaranteed  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  as  regards 
the  quantities  of  other  beef  and  of  pork. 
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(3)  As  regards  mutton  and  lamb,  Argentina  is  given  an  assurance  that  the 
imports  from  Argentina  in  the  year  1937  will  not  be  reduced  below  886,000  cwts., 
and  in  the  year  1938,  797,400  cwts.  No  specific  guarantee  is  given  as  regards 
quantities  of  mutton  and  lamb  for  the  year  1939. 

The  undertaking  in  the  old  agreement  that  no  quantitative  limitations  will 
be  imposed  on  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  wheat  and  maize  and  certain 
other  products  from  Argentina  is  repeated,  and  the  Republic  is  given  the  usual 
guarantees  about  most-favoured-nation  treatment  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
event  of  quantitative  regulation  being  introduced  for  other  products. 

As  far  as  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Argentina  are  concerned, 
all  the  tariff  concessions  accorded  by  Argentina  to  British  goods  in  1933  are 
maintained.    They  relate  to  260  items  or  sub-items  in  the  Argentine  Tariff. 

Exchange  Guarantees 

The  guarantees  which  Argentina  gave  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1933  in 
regard  to  exchange  matters  are  continued  in  so  far  as  they  are  now  applicable. 
The  principal  guarantee  is  that  whenever  any  system  of  exchange  control  is  in 
operation  in  Argentina,  the  full  amount  of  the  sterling  exchange  arising  from 
the  sale  of  Argentine  products  in  the  United  Kingdom,  after  deduction  of  a 
reasonable  sum  annually  towards  the  payment  of  the  service  of  the  Argentine 
public  external  debts  (national,  provincial,  and  municipal)  in  countries  other 
than  the  United  Kingdom,  will  be  available  for  the  purposes  of  meeting  appli- 
cations for  current  remittances  from  Argentina  to  the  United  Kingdom. 


ANGLO-YUGOSLAV  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London  writes  under  date  December 
4.  1936.  that  a  trade  and  payments  agreement  has  just  been  concluded  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Yugoslavia.  Its  chief  provision  is  for  the  issue  of 
sufficient  licences  for  the  import  into  Yugoslavia  of  United  Kingdom  goods  which 
are  subject  to  import  restrictions.  The  total  value  of  the  licences  will  depend 
upon  the  value  of  Yugoslav  exports  taken  by  Great  Britain. 


AUSTRALIA  ENTERS  INTO  TRADE  AGREEMENTS  WITH  BELGIUM, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA,  FRANCE,  AND  THE  UNION  OF 
SOUTH  AFRICA 

It  is  announced  that  four  new  trade  agreements,  made  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia  with  Belgium,  Czechoslovakia,  France,  and  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  respectively,  became  effective  on  January  1,  1937. 

In  their  new  agreement  Australia  and  the  Belgo-Luxemburg  Economic 
Union  mutually  accord  most-favoured-nation  treatment  to  each  other's  goods 
''this  concession  on  Australia's  part  not  including  her  tariff  arrangements  with 
other  parts  of  the  British  Empire) .  Australia  also  grants  her  intermediate  tariff 
rates  on  a  list  of  specified  articles,  fixes  maximum  rates  that  may  be  imposed  on 
certain  other  articles,  and  makes  concessions  in  regard  to  primage  duty.  Bel- 
gium limits  the  maximum  duties  that  she  will  impose  on  specified  articles  of 
Australian  produce. 

In  the  Australia-Czechoslovakia  agreement  also  there  is  exchange  of  most- 
favoured-foreign-nation  treatment.  Australia  accords  intermediate  rates  of  duty 
to  specified  Czechoslovakian  goods,  limits  the  maximum  duties  to  be  levied  on 
certain  other  articles,  and  makes  concessions  in  primage  duties.  Czechoslovakia 
limits  the  maximum  rates  to  be  imposed  on  specified  Australian  goods  and 
grants  reductions  from  the  general  tariff  on  others. 
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The  agreement  between  Australia  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  the  con- 
summation of  negotiations  conducted  in  1935  by  which  it  was  mutually  agreed 
that  each  of  these  dominions  should  grant  to  the  other's  goods  tariff  treatment 
not  less  favourable  than  that  accorded  to  those  of  the  most-favoured  foreign 
nation. 

In  consequence  of  these  agreements  Australia  likewise  accords  its  inter- 
mediate tariff  rates  on  a  list  of  items  to  Austria,  Germany,  Denmark,  Finland, 
Estonia,  Italy,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Netherlands,  Poland,  Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  the  Soviet  Republic,  and  Yugoslavia,  also  to  similar  goods  from 
British  countries  when  they  are  not  admissible  at  lower  rates. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

British  West  Indian  Tariffs  on  Coronation  Souvenirs 

The  Legislative  Councils  of  Montserrat,  Dominica,  Grenada,  and  St.  Kitts- 
Nevis  have  imposed  general  tariffs  of  300  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  goods  suitable 
for  use  for  coronation  celebrations  or  souvenirs  of  the  same  description  as  those 
on  which  Trinidad  imposed  a  similar  duty  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1713:  November  28,  page  1025). 

The  British  preferential  tariff  rate  (applicable  to  Canada)  on  these  goods 
is  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  Montserrat  and  Dominica,  15  per  cent  in  Grenada, 
and  free  of  duty  in  St.  Kitts-Nevis. 

Straits  Settlements  Whisky  Import  Regulations 

The  Straits  Settlements  Gazette  Notification  No.  3028,  dated  November  6, 
1936,  states  that  from  May  1,  1937,  inclusive,  every  importation  of  whisky 
(except  for  transhipment)  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  issued  by  the 
proper  customs  authority  of  the  country  of  origin  to  the  effect  that  it  has  been 
stored  in  wood  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three  years. 

Trinidad  Increases  General  Tariff  on  Woollen  Piece-goods 

The  Legislative  Council  of  Trinidad  on  November  27  imposed  an  alterna- 
tive rate  of  duty  under  the  general  tariff  on  woollen  piece-goods  of  28  cents  per 
square  yard  providing  this  returned  a  higher  amount  than  the  former  duty  of 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  British  preferential  tariff  rate  (applicable  to 
Canada)  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  not  changed. 

British  Guiana  Entry  Tax  Continued 

An  Ordinance  by  the  Governor  in  Council  of  British  Guiana,  assented  to 
on  December  5,  1936,  continues  until  December  31,  1937,  the  bill  of  entry  tax 
of  3  per  cent  ad  valorem  which  is  imposed  on  goods  imported  into  British  Guiana 
with  the  exception  of  articles  for  Government  use  and  those  named  in  the  third 
schedule  of  the  customs  tariff. 

Foodstuffs  and  Beverages  Import  Registration  in  Mexico 

Mr.  S.  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico  City,  reports 
under  diate  December  22,  1936,  that  the  Mexican  Government  passed  a  law  on 
August  31,  1936,  relative  to  the  registration  of  all  foodstuffs  and  beverages 
offered  for  sale  in  Mexico.  In  addition,  and  by  virtue  of  this  law,  on  October 
16,  1936,  the  Department  of  Public  Health  listed  the  following  foodstuffs  and 
beverages  as  requiring  an  analysis  signed  by  a  chartered  chemist  and  a  labor  a- 
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tory  registered  in  the  Department  of  Public  Health,  in  order  that  such  food- 
stuffs and  beverages  may  be  registered:  dietetic  products,  milk  and  its  by- 
products, greases  and  oils,  alcoholic  beverages,  fruit  juices  and  their  by-products, 
syrups,  mineral  waters,  cheese,  butter,  margarine,  vinegar,  flour,  cereals,  mustard, 
tea,  essences.   Further  items  may  be  added  to  this  List  at  a  later  date. 

As  the  registration  law  covers  such  a  wide  variety  of  products,  and  great 
particularity  is  required  respecting  contents  and  analyses,  samples,  labels,  pack- 
ages, advertising,  registration,  etc.,  Canadian  exporters  of  foodstuffs  and  bever- 
ages to  Mexico  should  communicate  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa,  where  full  details  are  available. 

Although  the  law  was  effective  as  from  August  31,  1936,  the  Government  is 
giving  every  opportunity  for  registration  to  be  made  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  its  passage  and  consistent  with  the  heavy  demands  upon  the  Department 
of  Public  Health  which  such  legislation  requires,  Nevertheless,  Canadian  ex- 
porters should  not  delay  in  taking  the  necessary  step®  to  have  their  products 
registered  for  sale. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding 
the  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canadian  firms  desirous  of  repre- 
senting British  manufacturers  in  Canada  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the 
undermentioned : — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  1111 
Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Que.   Telegraphic  address:  "Britcom.,, 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  901-902  Bank  of  Hamilton 
Building,  Toronto,  Ont.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Western  Canada),  850  West  Hastings 
Street,  Vancouver.   Telegraphic  address:  "Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge  (for  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan),  British  Trade  Com- 
missioner's Office,  703  Royal  Pank  Building,  Winnipeg.  Telegraphic 
address:  "Wincom." 


INFORMATION  ON  EXCHANGE  RESTRICTIONS 

During  the  period  of  unsettled  exchange  conditions  in  many  countries,  it 
has  been  the  practice  to  publish  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  from 
time  to  time  fairly  complete  reviews  of  the  principal  features  of  the  exchange 
situation  in  countries  regarding  which  it  is  most  important  that  Canadian 
exporters  be  adequately  informed.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  resident  in 
territories  where  exchange  control  is  in  force  are  under  instruction  to  prepare 
reports  for  publication  dealing  with  major  alterations  in  the  methods  of  control 
and  with  revisions  of  policy  or  of  regulations  that  affect  imports  from  Canada. 
Apart  from  these  published  reports,  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  has  on 
file  unpublished  data  which  will  be  freely  furnished,  on  request,  to  Canadian 
firms  desiring  information  with  regard  to  exchange  conditions  in  specified 
countries. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS :  WEEK  ENDING  DECEMBER  28 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  December  28,  and  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  December  21,  1936,  with  the 
official  bank  rate: — 


Country- 


Unit 


Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

^Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Poland  Zloty 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Mexico  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Jamaica  Pound 

Martinique  Franc 

Other  British  West  Indies  Dollar 
Argentina  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper) 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Peru  •  ..Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

South  Africa  Pound 

Egypt..   ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

China  (Shanghai)  Dollar 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  ..  ..Dollar 

Australia  Pound 

New  Zealand  Pound 


Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 


Nominal  Nominal 
Quotations  Quotations 
in  Montreal    in  Montreal 
Week  ending  Week  ending 

December  21  December  28 


Official 
Bank  Rate 


.1407 

$  .1867 

$  .1868 

34 

.1001 

.1689 

.1686 

2 

.0072 

.0129 

.0128 

6 

.0296 

.0351 

.0351 

3 

.2680 

.2188 

.2192 

4 

.0252 

.0216 

.0216 

4 

.0392 

.0466 

.0467 

2 

.2382 

.4018 

.4020 

4 

4.8666 

4.9025 

4.9112 

2 

.0130 

.0090 

.0090 

7 

.4020 

.5468 

.5472 

2 

.1749 

.2951 

.2953 

4 

.0526 

.0526 

.0526 

44 

.0176 

.0230 

.0230 

5 

.2680 

.2463 

.2466 

4 

.1122 

.1883 

.1889 

5 

.0442 

.0444 

.0446 

44 

.0060 

.0073 

.0073 

44 

.1930 

5 

.2680 

.2527 

.2531 

24 

.1930 

.2296 

.2298 

14 

1.0000 

.9987 

.9993 

14 

.4985 

.2772 

.2773 

4-5 

1.0000 

.9980 

.9986 

.0392 

.0466 

.0467 

4.8666 

4.9126 

4.9212 



.0392 

.0466 

.0467 



1.0138 

1 .0214 

1.0231 

.4245 

.3269 

.3273 

34 

Unofficial 

.3046 

.3043 

.1196 

.0870 

.0870 

Unofficial 

.0596 

.0596 



1.0138 

1.0214 

1.0231 

.1217 

.0516 

.0517 

~4~4 

Unofficial 

.0416 

.0417 

.9733 

.5732 

.5735 

4 

.2800 

.2497 

.2498 

6 

.1930 

.2497 

.2498 

1.0342 

.7990 

.7995 

4.8666 

4.8962 

4.9050 

~34 

4.9431 

5.0237 

5.0367 

.2938 

.2959 

.3044 

.3053 

.3650 

.3706 

.3713 

3 

.4985 

.2854 

.2851 

3.: 

.4020 

.5483 

.5487 

.4424 

.4486 

.4502 

.5678 

.5752 

.5755 

4.8666 

3.9225 

3.9287 

4.8666 

3.9537 

3.9600 

24 

Inofficial: 

.1977 

.1796 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note: — 

The  Canadian  dollar  declined  slightly  in  terms  of  leading  currencies  during  the  fourth 
week  of  December.  It  was  announced  definitely  on  December  22  that,  the  United  States 
Treasury  would  prevent  incoming  gold  from  being  added  to  the  credit  base  of  the  country 
by  purchasing  gold  imports  from  funds  realized  through  the  sale  of  treasury  bills  in  the 
open  market.  The  official  rate  on  Argentine  peso®  continued  slightly  more  than  2  cents 
above  the  free  rate.  In  the  first  three  weeks  of  December  the  free  rate  advanced  approxi- 
mately 3  Gents,  while  the  official  quotation  (remained  almost  stationary. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 


The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade- 
Saint  John,  NJ3. 
Halifax,  NB. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Chatham,  Ont. 
Kitchener,  Ont. 
Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock.  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 


Portage  ia  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 
Winnipeg,  Man- 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston.  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Quebec. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commoditv 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Miscellaneous — 

Cardboard  

Woven  Paper  Matting  

Electric  Heater  Cordd,  of  2-  and 
3-core. 

Electric  Switches,  Sockets  and 
Plugs. 

Fractional  Horse-power  Motors 
from  }  to  |  h.p.  suitable  for  use 
in  Automatic  Refrigerators 

Buttons  


New  York,  U.S.A. 
New  York,  U.S.A. 
New  York,  U.S.A. 

New  York,  U.S.A. 

New  York,  U.S.A. 

New  York,  U.S.A. 


Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  BRITISH  PREFERENCES 

Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of  supplying  correct 
certificates  of  origin  for  goods  entitled  to  preferential  tariff  treatment  in 
Empire  countries.  The  regulations  to  be  observed  vary  enough  to  preclude  use 
of  uniform  documentation  for  the  different  British  markets.  As  regards  the 
principal  market,  the  United  Kingdom,  goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent  Empire  content;  optical  goods  and  parts  require  75  per 
cent;  a  selected  list  of  manufactured  goods  (see  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95) 
require  50  per  cent;  for  other  manufactured  goods  25  per  cent  Empire  con- 
tent suffices.  A  small  number  of  ingredients  must  qualify  independently  for 
preference.  Each  "article"  is  subject  to  the  preference  test  separately,  so  that 
when  machinery,  etc.,  is  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  knocked-down  each 
separate  assembly  or  part  must  qualify  in  itself  to  be  entitled  to  preference. 
Notice  27A  of  the  London  Custom  House,  issued  in  March,  1935,  prescribes 
appropriate  forms  as  follows:  D,  119  (Sale),  for  growth  or  produce;  E,  120 
(Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F,  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobaccos 
and  sugars;  FF,  122  (Sale),  a  supporting  certificate  for  ingredients. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  .of  Atholl,  Jan.  8;  Duchess  of  Bedford),  Jan.  15;  Montclare, 
Jan.  22;  Duchess  of  York,  Jan.  29 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — BeaverhiU,  Jan.  7;  Beaverdale,  Jan.  14;  Beaverburn,  Jan.  21;  Beaverbrae, 
Jan.  28;  Beaverfond,  Feb.  4 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam  and  Hamburg. — Ravnefjell,  Jan.  6;  Haukefjell,  Feb.  1 — 
both  J.  Brock  Shipping  Co. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  Jan.  7;  Manchester  Commerce,  Jan.  14;  Man- 
chester Port,  Jan.  21 ;  Manchester  Brigade),  Jan.  28—^all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  Jan.  23;  Airthria,  Feb.  4 — both  Cunard- 
Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  Jan.  12;  Cairnesk,  Jan.  28 — both 
Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Sulairia,  Jan.  7;  Norwegian;  Jan.  21;  Delilian,  Feb.  4 — all  Donaldson- 
Atlantic  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast.— Melmore  Head,  Jan.  15;  Dunaff  Head,  Jan.  25— both  Head 
Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Cork) . 

To  Rotterdam,  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Beaverhill,  Jan.  7;  Beaverburn,  Jan.  21 — both 
Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Rotterdam  or  Havre);  Brant  County,  Jan.  16;  Kings 
County,  Feb.  5— both  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg.— Beaverdale,  Jan.  14;  Beaverhill,  Feb.  11— -both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Naples,  Messina,  Palermo,  Valencia  and  Seville.— 
Capo  Leno,  Capo  Line,  Feb.  6. 

To  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — Flint  II  (calls  at  Santos  but  not  at  Montevideo), 
International)  Freighting  Line,  Jan.  5;  Tacoma,  Gardiaz  Line,  Jan.  20. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Jan.  6;  Lady  Nelson,  Jan.  20; 
Lady  Hawkins,  Feb.  3 — all  Canadian  National. 
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To  Bermuda,  St.  Kilts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
Jan.  26. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — City  of  Eastbourne,  Jan.  15;  City  of  Worcester,  Feb.  3 — both  Eller- 
man  &  Bucknall  SS.  Co. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Mattawin  (calls  at  Free- 
town, Walvis  Bay,  Lourenoo  Marques  and  Beira),  Jan.  5;  Cochrane,  Jan.  25 — both  Elder 
Dempster  Lines  Ltd. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Atholl,  Jan.  9;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Jan.  16;  Montclare,  Jan. 
23;  Duchess  of  York,  Jan.  30 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Manchester  Hero,  Jan.  28;  Manchester 
Exporter,  Feb.  27— both  Manchester  Line  ;  Alaunia,  Jan.  5;  Lancasitria,  Feb.  8 — both  Cunard- 
White  Star  Line;  Nova  Scotia,  Jan.  26;  Jncemore,  Feb.  17 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  Jan.  8;  Beaverdale,  Jan.  15;  Beaverburn,  Jan.  22;  Beaverbrae, 
Jan.  29;  Beaverford,  Feb.  5 — alii  Canadian  Pacific;  Andainia,  Jan.  17;  Ausonia,  Jan.  24; 
Ascania,  Jan.  31;  Antonia,  Feb.  7 — all  Cunard^-White  Star  Line;  Artigas  (calls  at  Dundee), 
American  Hampton  Roads,  Jan.  7. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  Jan.  9;  Manch ester  Commerce,  Jan.  16;  Man- 
chester Port.  Jan.  23;  Manchester  Hero,  Jan.  28;  Manchester  Brigade,,  Jan.  30;  Manchester 
Division,  Feb.  6 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — New  York  City,  Jan.  16;  Gloucester  City,  Jan.  30; 
Bristol  City,  Feb.  13— all  Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Aberdeen,  Newcastle  and  Hull. — Gitano,  Jan.  19;  Kelso,  Feb.  9 — both  Ellerman's 
Wilson  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  Jan.  23;  Airthria,  Feb.  6 — both  Cunard- 
Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Suiairia,  Jan.  9;  Norwegian,  Jan.  23;  Delilian,  Feb.  6 — tall  Donaldson- 
Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Calmross  (calls  at  Dundee),  Jan.  14;  Cairnesk,  Jan.  28 — both 
Cairn-Thomson  Line;  Artigas  (calls  at  Hull  but  not  at  Newcastle),  American  Hampton 
Roads,  Jan.  7. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverhill,  Jan.  8;  Beaverburn,  Jan.  22;  Beaverdale,  Feb.  19 — all  Canadian 
Pacific. 

To  Hamburg. — Artigas,  American  Hampton  Roads,  Jan.  7;  Beaverdale,  Jan.  14;  Beaver- 
hill, Feb.  12— both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Svaneholm,  Jan.  9;  Drottningholm 
(does  not  call  at  Copenhagen),  Jan.  22;  Lagaholm.  Feb.  6 — all  Swedish-America  Line; 
Batory  (calls  at  Gdynia  but  not  at  Copenhagen),  Gdynia-America  Line,  Jan.  17. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon.— Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.. 
Jan.  11;  Delia.  Shaw  SS.  Co.,  Ltd..  Jan.  11;  Fort  Amherst,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Jan.  18; 
Northern  Ranger  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  Jan.  20;  Nova 
Scotia,  Furness  Line,  Jan.  26. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kilts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Jan.  14;  Lady  Nelson,  Jan.  28; 
Lady  Hawkins,  Feb.  11 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
Jan.  5  and  23. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne  (calls  at  St.  Georges,  Ber- 
muda). Jan.  23;  Chomedy,  Feb.  6 — both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Mar- 
tinique if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Lady  Somers,  Jan.  7;  Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  Jan.  14; 
Lady  Rodney,  Jan.  21 ;  Cavelicr  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau).  Jan. 28 — all  Canadian 
National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ciss  (calls  at  Haiti),  Jan.  13;  Kirsten  B, 
Jan.  27— both  Pickford  &  Black  SS.  Line. 

To  Yokohama.  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Cingalese  Prince, 
Jan.  16;  Bifoefaandal,  Jan.  30;  Chinese  Prince,  Feb.  13 — all  Silver-Prince  Line. 
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To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Ardenvohr,  Jan,  29;  Part  Caroline,  Feb. 
28 — both  Montreal-Australia-New  Zealand  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyltelton  and  Dunedin. — City  of  Glasgow,  Jan.  21 ;  Canadian 
Cruiser,,  Feb.  21 — both  Montreal-Australia-New  Zealand  Line. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hikawa  Maru,  Jan.  13;  Hiye  Mara,  Jan,  23;  Heian 
Mara,  Feb.  20 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), Jan.  9;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki),  Jan.  19;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), Feb.  20;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  March  6— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ixion, 
Jan.  30;  Talthybius,  Feb.  27 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike  but  not  at  Manila). 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Kota  Agoeng,  Jan.  31;  Bintang,  Feb.  28 — both  Silver-Java 
Pacific  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Feb.  17;  Aorangi,  March  17 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  West  (calls  at  Lyttelton 
and  Dunedin  if  sufficient  cargo  offered),  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co.,  Jan.  16. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Cana- 
dian-Australasian Line,  Jan,  .19. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — Sydic,  Jan.  14;  Nordic, 
Feb.  15 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Loch  Lomond,  Australian  Freight  Line,  January. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Delftdyk,  Jan.  9;  Lochkatrine,  Jan.  23;  Loch- 
monar  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Feb.  6;  Dinteldyk,  Feb.  20 — all  Holland-America  Line. 

To  London,  Liver-pool  and  Cardiff. — A  steamer,  Reardon  Smith  Line,  January. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  January. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — A  steamer,  Johnson  Line,  January. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  January. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — A  steamer,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.,  January. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — A  steamier,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  January. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Hardanger,  Jan.  28; 
Brandanger,  Feb.  25 — both  Empire  Snapping  Co, 

From  New  Westminster 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Knute  Nelson,  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  Jan.  12. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow. — Tudor  Star,  Jan.  10;  Gothic  Star,  Feb.  1 — both 
American  Mail  Line  Ltd,  (call  at  Newcastle  and  Rotterdam). 

To  Australian  Ports. — Waiotapu,  Canadian-Australasian  Line,  Jan.  10. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Mapia,  Dingwall  Cotts  Co.,  Jan.  5. 

To  Manila  and  Iloilo. — Kota  Agoeng,  Jan.  25;  Bintang,  Feb.  25 — both  Dingwall  Cotts 
&  Co. 

To  Japanese  Ports. — Hive  Maru,  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.,  Jan.  11. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  and  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  "Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

L.  D.  WILGRESS,  Director 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Shell  Building,  60  Ravenstein  Street,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States.  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Netherlands  India.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  M.  B.  Palmer.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.   Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.     (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  H.  A.  Scott.  Address  for  Letter? — P.O.  Box  264.  Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 
Bund.  Shanghai.  (Territory  covers  Central  China  'and  North  China.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Tientsin:  C.  S.  Bissett,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 
covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building.  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)     Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Henri  Turcot.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9').  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.    (Territory  includes  Germany — except 
the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

Jamf.s  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian); and  40  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley.  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.    Office— Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  Office— 309 
Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters' — Apartadio  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City. 
Office— Edifioio  Banco  die  Londnes  y  Mexico.  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Coolsingel  111b,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine 
Valley  and  Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office— Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.    (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

Norway 

Richard  Grew,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.    (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office— Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters— Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office— Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg :  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  Office — 
Prudential  Assurance  Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free 
State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederick  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:   W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.    (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:   G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.     (Territory   covers  Scotland.)  Cable 

address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  British  Empire  Building.  Rockefeller  Center.  (Territory 
includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 
UNDER  THE  QUOTA  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

Under  the  Canada-United  States  Trade  Agreement,  which  became  effective  on 
January  1,  1936,  Canada  secured  low-duty  quotas  on  live  cattle  weighing  700 
pounds  or  more  each;  on  calves  weighing  less  than  175  pounds  each;  on  dairy 
cows,  cream,  and  seed  potatoes.  The  following  table  shows  the  standing  of  these 
quotas  in  November,  1936,  the  latest  month  for  which  returns  are  available: — 


Percentage  of 

Total  Quota 

Total 

Duty 

Amount  of 

Used  by 

of  Quota 

Reduction 

Quota  Used 

Canada 

Cattle  (700  lbs.  or  more)  ..  . 

155,799 

3  to  2  cents 

Exhausted 

By  Canada 

per  lb. 

Nov.  30 

86.4  per  cent 

By  Mexico 
13.6  per  cent 

Calves  (less  than  175  lbs.)  .  . 

51,933 

2i  to  If  cents 

Exhausted 

By  Canada 

per  lb. 

in  August 

100  per  cent 

20,000 

50  per  cent 

5,780  to 

By  Canada 

Nov.  28 

28.9  per  cent 

.    1,500,000  gals. 

56%o  to  35  cts. 

24,635  gals. 

By  Canada 

per  gal. 

to  Oct.  31 

1 . 64  per  cent 

.     750,000  bus. 

75  to  60  cts. 

Exhausted 

By  Canada 

per  100  lbs. 

Nov.  30 

100  per  cent 

Dec.  1  to  end 

of  February. 

45  cts. 

March  1  to 

Nov.  30 

Note. — The  quota  year  for  seed  potatoes  ends  on  November  30,  and  for  the  other  products 
mentioned  in  the  table  on  December  31. 


A  statement  of  the  standing  of  the  quotas  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the 
operation  of  the  Trade  Agreement  will  be  made  in  an  early  issue  of  the  Commer- 
cial Intelligence  Journal. 

The  above  table  has  been  compiled  from  records  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

MR.  BRYAN  TO  VISIT  NEWFOUNDLAND 

Mr.  A.  E.  Bryan,  Inspector,  Trade  Commissioner  Service,  is  proceeding  to 
Newfoundland  about  the  middle  of  February  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
present  trade  conditions  and  the  possibilities  for  increasing  the  sale  of  Canadian 
products  in  that  Dominion. 

Before  leaving  for  Newfoundland  Mr.  Bryan  will  spend  a  day  or  two  in  the 
following  cities: — 

Toronto  Jan.  21-23  Charlottetown  Feb.  8 

Montreal  Jan.  29-Feb.  2  Halifax  Feb.  10 

Quebec  City  Feb.  4  Sydney  Feb.  11-13 

Saint  John,  N.B  Feb.  5 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Bryan  before  he  goes  to 
Newfoundland  should  communicate,  in  the  case  of  Toronto,  with  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers  Association,  and  in  that  of  the  other  cities  included  in  the  above 
itinerary  with  the  respective  Boards  of  Trade. 
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PACKING-HOUSE  PRODUCTS  IN  CENTRAL  AND  NORTH  CHINA 

H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

[Except  where  otherwise  stated,  values  throughout  this  report  are  given  in  Chinese 
(yuan)  dollars,  the  value  of  which  at  Shanghai  at  time  of  writing  is  roughly  Canadian  $0.30.] 

Shanghai,  November  25,  1936. — Central  and  North  China  do  not  offer  a 
market  of  any  importance  for  edible  Canadian  packing-house  products  or 
by-products.  The  consumption  of  imported  preserved  meats,  extracts,  lard,  etc., 
are  little  greater  than  would  be  found  in  one  small  city  in  Canada.  Fresh  meat, 
which  is  readily  available  from  local  supplies,  is  not  imported  at  all,  and  the 
only  imports  of  frozen  meats  are  the  small  requirements  brought  in  duty  free 
for  the  use  of  foreign  military  services.  With  the  possible  exception  of  rela- 
tively small  imports  of  calf  hides,  cow  bones,  certain  types  of  glue,  and  occa- 
sional limited  sales  of  tallow,  the  opportunities  for  imported  packing-house 
products  for  industrial  purposes  are  practically  nil. 

While  this  situation  may  appear  surprising  at  first  sight,  having  in  mind 
China's  huge  population,  in  the  case  of  edible  packing-house  products  it  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  eating  habits  and  low  purchasing  power  of  the  native 
population,  plus  domestic  production,  which  last-mentioned  factor  necessarily 
further  restricts  the  limited  demand  for  imported  meat  products  from  foreign 
residents  in  China.  The  relatively  small  consumption  by  Chinese  industries  of 
packing-house  by-products  is  almost  entirely  taken  care  of  by  local  sources  of 
supply. 

Before  dealing  in  more  detail  with  the  various  factors  affecting  meat  con- 
sumption among  the  Chinese  and  the  potential  opportunities  for  certain  imported 
packing-house  lines,  brief  consideration  should  be  given  to  China's  animal  popu- 
lation and  her  position  as  an  actual  exporter  of  packing-house  products.  Accord- 
ing to  the  most  recent  figures  published  by  the  National  Agricultural  Research 
Bureau  at  Nanking,  there  were  estimated  to  be  in  the  whole  of  China  proper  in 
193-5  approximately  11,603,000  water-buffalos,  22,647,000  oxen,  4,080,000  horses, 
4,666,000  mules,  10,547,000  donkeys,  21,933,000  goats,  20,957,000  sheep,  62,639,000 
hogs,  246,688,000  chickens,  56,724,000  ducks,  and  10,538,000  geese. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  figures  given  for  hogs  show  that  China  has  a 
vast  swine  population.  The  explanation  lies,  of  course,  in  the  fact  that  pigs  in 
this  country  live  on  food  which  human  beings  and  other  animals  cannot  use,  so 
that  nearly  every  Chinese  farmer  has  a  pig  or  two,  just  as  he  has  a  few  chickens 
which  exist  as  barnyard  scavengers  (it  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  given  for 
chickens  that  this  country  is  also  credited  with  an  enormous  poultry  popula- 
tion) ;  therefore,  while  China  can  be  said  to  have  no  pig-raising  industry  as 
such,  and  the  same  condition  applies  to  poultry  keeping,  the  one  or  two  sows 
and  the  few  hens  kept  by  individual  farmers  comprise  in  the  aggregate  an 
enormous  industry  engaged  in  producing  for  the  domestic  market  fresh  and 
salted  pork,  native  ham,  bacon,  lard,  fresh  eggs,  etc.,  and  for  the  export 
market  by-products  such  as  bristles,  sausage-casings,  frozen  egg  yolk  and 
albumen,  etc. 

China's  Exports  of  Packing-house  Products 

While  there  are  no  reliable  figures  available  indicating  the  yearly  produc- 
tion of  packing-house  products,  Chinese  export  statistics  give  some  clue  as  to 
the  important  position  which  packing-house  products  hold  in  the  general  economic 
life  of  this  country. 

Under  the  general  grouping  of  "  animals  and  animal  products  (not  includ- 
ing hides,  leather,  skins  and  furs,  and  fishery  and  sea  products),"  China's 
exports  during  the  past  three  years  have  been  valued  as  follows:  1933, 
$77,324,244;  1934,  $77,866,525;  1935,  $80,255,792. 
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Value  and  Distribution  of  Principal  Exports  in  1935 

A  general  idea  of  the  distribution  of  China's  principal  exports  of  animals 
and  animal  products  in  1935  may  be  gained  from  the  following  summary: — 

Cattle,  $944,667,  principally  to  Hongkong;  pigs,  $5,056,540,  principally  to  Hongkong; 
poultry,  $1,899,034,  principally  to  Hongkong  and  Macao;  bristles,  $16,224,805,  principally  to 
the  United  States,  Japan,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands; 
egg  albumen,  dried,  $8,162,962,  principally  to  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  the 
Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  France;  egg  yolk,  dried,  $2,939,257,  principally  to  United  States, 
Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  Great  Britain;  whole  egg  (melange),  dried,  $817,287,  princi- 
pally to  Great  Britain  and  Germany;  egg  albumen,  moist  and  frozen,  $953,147,  principally 
to  Great  Britain;  egg  yolk,  moist  and  frozen,  $2,476,415,  principally  to  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States,  and  the  Netherlands;  whole  egg  (melange),  moist  and  frozen, 
S12,683,655,  principally  to  Great  Britain  and  Japan;  hens'  eggs,  fresh  (including  chilled  eggs), 
in  shell,  S3;805,172,  principally  to  Great  Britain  and  Hongkong;  hens'  eggs,  preserved  and 
salted,  $231,567,  principally  to  Hongkong  and  Straits  Settlements  and  Federated  Malay 
States;  feathers,  duck,  $3.79'3,719,  principally  to  Hongkong,  Denmark,  German}',  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  France;  feathers,  goose,  $1,719,952,  principally  to  Germany, 
United  States,  and  the  Netherlands;  hair,  horse,  $324,970.,  principally  to  United  States, 
German}-,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan;  intestines,  goat  and  sheep,  $1,706,113,  principally  to 
the  United  States;  intestines,  pig,  $7,332,592,  principally  to  Germany,  France.  United  States, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Spain;  beef,  mutton,  pork,  etc.,  fresh  or  frozen,  including  ships'  stores, 
S2.263.958,  principally  to  Japan;  hams,  whole,  in  bulk,  $619,371,  principally  to  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  Hongkong;  meats,  preserved  and  prepared,  n.o.r.,  $916,481,  principally  to  Hong- 
kong and  the  United  States;  lard  in  bulk,  $1,082,821,  principally  to  Hongkong,  Straits 
Settlements,  and  the  Federated  Malay  States;  animal  products,  n.o.r.,  $966,222,  principally 
to  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and  Hongkong. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  egg  products  constitute  the  most  important  item  in 
the  above  group;  in  fact,  the  egg  products  export  trade  is  one  of  China's  staple 
industries  at  the  present  time.  The  hog  bristle  trade  is  another  important 
export  item,  a  detailed  report  on  which  from  this  office  appeared  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1702  (September  12,  1936),  page  523. 

As  regards  the  exports  of  live  cattle,  pigs,  poultry,  and  hams,  it  will  be 
observed  that  Hongkong,  a  city  of  close  to  a  million  inhabitants,  of  whom 
approximately  970.000  are  Chinese,  is  the  chief  outlet,  and  it  is  understood  that 
shipments  to  that  market  mainly  originate  from  nearby  South  China  sources. 
In  this  connection  it  seems  worth  mentioning  that,  apart  from  the  almost 
negligible  white  percentage  of  the  total  population  of  Hongkong,  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  Chinese  residents  of  that  city  averages  higher  than  in  most  of  the 
cities  of  China  proper. 

"  Fresh  and  Frozen  Beef,  Mutton,  Pork,  etc."  goes  chiefly  to  Japan.  The 
greatest  part  of  this  is  beef  shipped  from  Tsingtao,  in  the  province  of  Shantung 
in  North  China,  where  an  important  cattle-raising  industry  has  developed. 
This  industry  was  started  by  the  Germans  when  they  controlled  the  Kiaochow 
(the  official  name  for  Tsingtao)  area,  and  has  since  been  fostered  largely  through 
Japanese  imports  of  stock.. 

(  Apart  from  the  meat  which  goes  to  Japan,  regular  shipments  are  made  to 
various  points  on  the  China  coast,  especially  Shanghai,  and  to  Hongkong  and 
the  Philippine  Islands,  to  take  care  of  the  requirements  of  the  white  foreign 
population,  both  in  the  form  of  beef  and  live  cattle  for  slaughter  at  destination. 
The  fresh  meat  supplies  for  the  International  Settlement  of  Shanghai  come 
from  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Chekiang  and  Kiangsu,  the  latter  being  the 
province  in  which  Shanghai  is  located. 

In  the  International  Settlement  of  Shanghai  there  is  one  municipal  abattoir 
and  five  pig  slaughter-houses.  According  to  figures  published  by  the  Shanghai 
Municipal  Council,  during  1935  39,894  oxen  were  slaughtered  for  meat  con- 
sumption, 10,741  calves,  47.638  sheep,  53,292  pigs,  and  14,603  goats.  There  is 
also  a  ^mailer  abattoir,  under  foreign  supervision,  in  the  French  Concession  of 
Shanghai. 
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Apart  from  the  meats  referred  to  above,  an  abundance  of  fresh  poultry 
and  game  is  available  in  Shanghai — in  fact,  this  office  has  been  approached  on 
several  occasions  by  firms  interested  in  exporting  game  to  Canada.  In  addition, 
several  butcheries  with  British  and  German  managers  make  a  specialty  of 
supplying  fresh  almost  every  known  type  of  English  and  Continental  sausages 
and  similar  delicacies. 

The  sale  of  meat  in  the  foreign  areas  is  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the 
Shanghai  Municipal  Council  Health  Department  and  the  authorities  of  the 
French  Concession,  who  grade  and  stamp  the  carcasses  and  inspect  the  butcher 
shops  retailing  the  meat.  There  are  about  a  hundred  butcher  shops  retailing 
meat  in  all  of  Greater  Shanghai,  of  which  only  about  fifteen  attempt  to  cater 
to  the  foreign  population.  Of  these  fifteen,  only  about  six  are  operated  by  white 
foreigners. 

Consuming  Population  for  Edible  Packing-house  Products 

The  total  population  of  China  is  not  accurately  known,  estimates  ranging 
from  325,000,000  to  500,000,000.  The  most  generally  accepted  figure,  however, 
places  the  total  around  450,000,000,  of  which  probably  about  300,000,000  reside 
in  Central  China,  North  China,  and  Manchuria.  Although  the  Chinese  have  no 
prejudices,  religious  or  otherwise,  against  meat  (with  the  exception  of  the  strict 
Buddhist  section  of  the  population,  who  constitute  an  insignificant  percentage  of 
the  total)  their  consumption  of  it  is  quite  limited.  One  authority  has  estimated 
that  meat  and  fish  together  do  not  account  for  more  than  6  per  cent  of  the 
Chinese  diet,  and  of  the  two  fish  is  much  the  more  important.  The  chief  barrier 
to  meat  consumption  is  its  relatively  high  cost,  as  in  a  country  where  land  is  so 
valuable  the  people  must  conserve  its  produce  for  themselves  instead  of  feeding 
it  to  animals  to  obtain  food  products,  such  as  meat,  indirectly.  The  large  animal 
population  referred  to  earlier  in  this  report  is  really  not  large  when  considered 
on  a  per  capita  basis  of  the  total  population,  and  animals  are  raised  primarily 
for  work  purposes  and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  for  exoort  rather  than  as  a  source 
of  food  supply  among  the  Chinese  themselves.  Thus  it  is  only  when  animals 
become  unfitted  for  work  by  age  or  illness  that  they  are  killed  and  eaten,  and 
their  by-products  disposed  of. 

In  general,  the  animals  used  for  farm  work  and  for  transportation  in 
Central  China  are  oxen  and  water  buffaloes,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  donkeys. 
In  North  China  oxen  and  donkeys,  and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  mules,  horses,  and 
camels,  are  used  for  transportation  only.  In  the  northwest  of  China  is  located 
the  sheep  and  goat  raising  industry,  which  exists  for  the  most  part  primarily 
for  the  wool  which  is  exported  abroad  through  Tientsin.  The  Mongols  also  raise 
some  camels  exclusively  for  their  wool. 

When  killed,  most  of  these  so-called  work  animals  are  eaten  locally  or 
preserved,  usually  by  salting,  and  their  by-porducts  carefully  utilized.  Apart 
from  the  animals  eaten  locally,  the  animal  products  are  gathered  into  the 
villages,  then  sent  to  larger  interior  collection  points,  and  finally,  in  the  case 
of  exports,  transported  to  the  shipping  ports  such  as  Shanghai,  Hankow, 
Tsingtao,  and  Tientsin.  Most  of  the  export  trade,  however,  is  in  the  hands  of 
foreign  firms. 

_  The  foregoing  remarks  in  regard  to  the  small  consumption  of  meat  by  the 
Chinese  do  not  apply  to  the  northwest  of  China  or  to  Mongolia,  where  the 
nomadic  population  produces  and  consumes  mutton  and  goat-meat  to  a  very 
large  extent.  The  number  of  people  residing  in  these  two  areas,  however,  is 
too  few,  and  the  location  too  remote  from  the  rest  of  the  country  to  have  any 
bearing  on  meat  consumption  in  China  proper. 
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Incomes  and  Wages  in  China 

Most  of  the 'Chinese  population,  about  80  per  cent  of  whom  are  estimated 
to  be  farmers,  have  extremely  small  incomes,  the  average  net  earnings  per 
person  being  estimated  at  from  $30  to  $60  per  annum,  which  is  equal  to 
approximately  $9  to  $18  Canadian  currency.  In  the  city  of  Shanghai,  where 
wages  are  generally  speaking  higher  than  elsewhere  in  China,  the  incomes  of 
industrial  employees  will  run  anywhere  from  $10  to  $30  per  month  and  a  com- 
paratively few  skilled  workers  earn  up  to  $60.  House  servants'  monthly  wages 
range  from  $16  to  $35,  local  currency,  depending  on  the  class  of  work  carried 
out,  and  chauffeurs  receive  from  $35  to  $45  per  month. 

However,  the  percentage  of  workers  employed  in  Shanghai  and  the  other 
large  cities,  such  as  Peiping,  Tientsin,  Nanking,  and  Hankow,  at  the  wages 
mentioned,  is  small,  and  it  will  be  apparent  from  the  figures  quoted  that  none 
of  them  could  afford  to  purchase  foreign  foodstuffs.  The  same  condition  applies 
generally  even  to  the  higher  type  of  commercial  employee,  whose  wages  are 
difficult  to  estimate  although  they  do  not  on  the  average  exceed  much  more 
than  $100  per  month  (the  value  of  the  Chinese  dollar  is,  at  the  time  of  writing, 
approximately  30  cents  Canadian). 

There  are,  of  course,  a  considerable  number  of  well-to-do  Chinese  who  have 
sufficient  means  to  buy  imported  meat  products.  It  is  impossible  to  gauge  how 
many  such  potential  consumers  there  are,  but,  based  on  the  calculations  of  one 
authority  long  experienced  in  handling  imported  foodstuffs,  it  is  estimated  that 
there  are  not  more  than,  say,  50,000  of  such  Chinese  in  Shanghai,  which  city 
has  a  population  of  over  3,500,000.  On  the  same  basis  of  reasoning,  the  total 
number  of  Chinese  in  Central  and  North  China  who  could  at  present  be  classed 
as  potential  consumers  of  imported  meat  products  would  probably  not  exceed 
100,000,  and  the  factors  of  undeveloped  taste  and  competition  from  local  pro- 
duction still  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  arriving  at  such  a  conclusion. 

Consuming  Power  of  Foreign  Population 

There  remains  the  foreign  population,  which  is  roughly  estimated  at  around 
370.000  for  the  whole  of  China  including  Manchuria.  Of  this  number  approxi- 
mately 260,000  are  Japanese  and,  while  they  are  meat-eaters  to  some  extent 
and  enjoy  a  higher  average  standard  of  living  than  the  Chinese,  their  purchasing 
power  as  a  whole  is  too  low  to  enable  them  to  consume  imported  meats.  Among 
the  balance  of  the  foreign  population  in  China  there  are  probably  over  60,000 
Russians  who  as  a  class  have  a  very  low  purchasing  power.  Thus  it  will  be 
apparent  that  the  market  for  imported  edible  meat-products  in  this  territory 
cannot  be  much  larger  than  that  of  a  Canadian  city  of,  say,  40,000  to  50,000 
people. 

As  far  as  fresh  meat  is  concerned,  as  already  mentioned,  the  abundance 
of  local  supply  rules  out  imports  altogether.  The  cheapness  of  servants  dis- 
counts the  advantage  of  canned  prepared  meats,  and,  finally,  the  high  tariff 
against  imported  meat  products,  which  has  now  been  in  effect  for  some  years, 
has  stimulated  the  general  trend  toward  native  foodstuffs  in  place  of  foreign. 

Imports  of  Edible  Packing-house  Products 

There  is  no  way  of  ascertaining  the  volume  of  imports  of  packing-house 
products  as  the  individual  items  are  not  separately  classified  but  are  grouped 
under  two  headings,  one  of  which  includes  animal  products  and  groceries,  and 
in  the  ease  of  canned  meats,  these  are  listed  under  the  general  heading  of 
"  canned  foodstuffs."  Exports  from  the  United  States,  however,  frequently  pro- 
vide a  useful  guide  to  the  possibilities  open  to  Canadian  firms.  Exports  of  meat 
products  from  the  United  States  to  the  whole  of  China  during  the  two  latest 
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calendar  years  available,  namely,  1933  and  1934,  were  as  follows:  1933,  710,285 
pounds  valued  at  U.S.$92,227;  1934,  150,967  pounds  valued  at  U.S.$23,843. 

These  figures  show  conclusively  that  the  market  for  American  imported 
edible  packing-house  products  is  negligible.  It  is  probable  that  the  greater 
part  represents  imports  for  the  American  naval  and  military  forces  stationed  in 
Shanghai;  the  import  duties  practically  prohibit  the  general  sale  of  meat 
products. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  American  military  forces,  the  British  military  and 
naval  services  stationed  in  China  also  bring  in  for  their  own  requirements,  on 
a  duty-free  basis,  frozen  beef  and  mutton,  principally  from  Australia  although 
occasionally  small  quantities  are  placed  in  Canada  for  extra  requirements  of 
the  British  naval  forces  at  Shanghai.  The  regular  purchases  of  the  British 
naval  service,  however,  are  taken  care  of  by  their  victualling  office  at  Hongkong 
and  shipments  are  carried  by  regular  refrigerator  steamers  operating  direct  from 
Australian  ports,  both  to  Hongkong  and  Shanghai,  with  the  result  that  it  is  only 
occasionally  when  a  British  naval  vessel  is  stationed  at  Shanghai  longer  than 
usual  that  an  order  is  placed  by  the  Shanghai  Naval  Supply  Office.  The  British 
military  forces  import  small  quantities  of  bacon  on  a  duty-free  basis  from 
Canada. 

As  far  as  the  civil  population  is  concerned,  however,  abundant  supplies  of 
bacon  and  ham  produced  locally  by  Chinese  who  have  learned  to  cure  pork 
according  to  foreign  taste,  rule  out  any  possibility  of  bacon  or  ham  being 
imported  in  appreciable  quantities  owing  to  the  high  duties. 

There  is  a  small  demand  for  certain  varieties  of  canned  meats,  the  outlet 
for  which  is  confined  to  the  foreign  population  for  the  most  part,  but  the  total 
trade  is  extremely  small  and  the  business  is  largely  divided  between  well-known 
Australian  and  British  brands  which  have  been  established  in  this  market  for 
many  years. 

There  is  a  small  trade  in  imported  high-class  sausages  and  one  Canadian 
brand  obtains  a  share  of  this  specialty  business,  but  there  is  nothing  to  suggest 
that  the  volume  can  be  expanded  to  any  appreciable  extent.  Lard  is  produced 
in  sufficient  quantities  in  China  to  suit  all  ordinary  requirements. 

Apart  from  the  small  special  trade  in  bacon  and  frozen  beef  and  mutton 
for  the  British  military  and  naval  forces  in  China,  Canadian  exports  of  packing- 
house products  to  this  market  have  been  insignificant  even  by  comparison  with 
exports  from  the  United  States. 

Packing-House  By-products  for  Industrial  Purposes 

As  already  mentioned,  there  is  a  small  demand  for  imported  cow-bones, 
certain  types  of  glue,  calf-skins,  hides  and  tallow. 

As  regards  glue,  a  detailed  report  submitted  from  this  office  was  published  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1675  (March  7,  1936),  page  405.  Refer- 
ence to  this  report  will  show  that  the  outlet  for  imported  glue  is  principally 
controlled  by  British,  German,  and  Japanese  manufacturers,  whose  products 
have  been  long  established  in  the  China  market. 

Cow-bones. — A  recent  inquiry  was  received  at  this  office  from  a  Shanghai 
firm  interested  in  purchasing  cow-bones  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
mah-jongg  sets,  the  requirements  calling  for  either  the  shin-bones  or  thigh- 
bones. Most  of  the  supplies  for  this  particular  purpose  are  brought  in  from 
Argentina.  Canadian  firms  interested  in  this  market  are  referred  to  the  trade 
inquiry  which  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1714  (December 
5,  1936). 

Hides. — Although  China  is  an  exporter  of  buffalo  and  cow  hides,  there  is 
a  small  importation  of  hides  to  this  country  in  qualities  not  obtainable  here. 
Imports  of  buffalo  and  cow  hides  into  the  whole  of  China  were  valued  at  30,533 
gold  units  in  1935,  principally  from  Hongkong  and  the  United  States;  and  of 
hides  not  otherwise  recorded,  40,487  gold  units,  principally  from  Hongkong 
and  Siam. 
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Inquiries  were  received  earlier  this  year  from  a  Shanghai  importer  wishing 
quotations  on  light-weight  wet-salted  calf-hides  from  Canada  and  also  for 
pickled  sheepskin  pelts,  the  latter  being  used  for  the  manufacture  of  roller  skins 
required  by  cotton  mills.  Canadian  firms  interested  in  either  of  these  com- 
modities are  referred  to  trade  inquiries  for  calf-hides  and  sheepskin  pelts 
respectively  which  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1690  (June 
20,  1936). 

Tallow. — This  commodity  is  not  recorded  separately  in  the  Chinese  import 
statistics  but  it  is  known  that  the  imports  in  recent  years  have  been  very 
limited  and  only  represent  occasional  sales  of  special  types  of  tallow  as  China 
herself  produces  considerable  quantities  of  low-grade  tallow,  which  apparently 
is  satisfactory  for  all  general  purposes,  and  in  fact  is  actually  an  exporter  of 
this  commodity. 

Customs  Duties 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  obstacles  to  the  importation  of  practically  all 
packing-house  products  into  this  market,  below  are  set  forth  the  customs  duties 
on  the  chief  items  referred  to  earlier  in  this  report,  to  which  must  be  added 
surcharges  of  10  per  cent  and  4  per  cent  of  the  duty:— - 

100  kilograms =220  pounds.  The  value  of  the  Customs  gold  unit  at  time  of  writing  is  U.S.$0.67|. 

Edible  packing-house  products,  including  mutton,  beef  and 

pork,  fresh  or  frozen,  in  bulk   30  per  cent  ad  valorem 

Meat,  canned,  or  in  any  other  packing   35  per  cent  ad  valorem 

Meat  extracts   30  per  cent  ad  valorem 

Lard- 
fa)  In  bulk   13  gold  units  per  100  kg. 

fb)  Canned  or  in  any  other  packing   35  per  cent  ad  valorem 

Dried  sausages   88  gold  units  per  100  kg. 

Canned  sausages   35  per  cent  ad  valorem 

Bacon  and  hams — 

fa)  In  bulk   47  gold  units  per  100  kg. 

(b)  Canned  or  in  any  other  packing   35  per  cent  ad  valorem 

Beef,  corned  or  pickled — 

fa)  In  barrels   37  gold  units  per  100  kg. 

(b)  Canned  or  in  any  other  packing   35  per  cent  ad  valorem 

Glue   5  gold  units  per  100  kg. 

Cow  bones   10  per  cent  ad  valorem 

Buffalo  and  cow-hides   7£  per  cent  ad  valorem 

Tallow   15  per  cent  ad  valorem 

Channels  of  Distribution 

As  far  as  edible  packing-house  products  are  concerned,  like  other  food- 
stuffs they  are  principally  handled  in  Shanghai  for  Central  China  and  Tientsin 
for  North  China  by  foreign  firms  who  distribute  direct  to  the  retail  provision 
stores  and  hotels  and  through  Chinese  dealers  to  the  small  stores  and  to  interior 
districts.  Most  of  the  foreign  import  houses  are  obliged  to  extend  credit  any- 
where up  to  60  or  even  90  days  to  the  dealers,  so  that  liberal  terms  are  insisted 
upon  from  suppliers  abroad. 


OYSTERS  IN  THE  LONDON  MARKET 

H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  December  15,  1936. — Canadian  oyster  producers  are  again  showing 
interest  in  the  London  market,  due  probably  to  the  revival  of  production  in 
Canada.  Firms  interested  in  this  trade  should  remember  that  sound  exporta- 
tion is:  based  on  the  sale  of  commodities  ordinarily  produced  in  excess  of  domes- 
tic demand  and /or  saleable  abroad  more  advantageously  than  in  the  home 
market.  A  consideration  of  these  two  aspects  is  essential  before  embarking  on 
any  project  to  export  oysters  to  the  United  Kingdom.    Producers  may  discover 
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that  the  Canadian  market  is  not  only  more  simple  to  handle,  but  also  more 
profitable. 

Extent  of  the  Import  Market 

There  is  a  large  production  of  oysters  in  the  waters  of  the  British  Isles, 
but  the  supply  is  supplemented  by  importations  from  France,  Holland,  and  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  small  quantities  imported  or  re-imported  from  the 
Irish  Free  State.  The  imports  for  consumption  during  recent  years  are  indicated 
by  the  following  table,  in  which  the  quantities  are  given  in  English  cwts.  of  112 
pounds  and  the  value  in  pounds  sterling: — 

Imports  of  Oysters  for  Consumption 


1932  1933  1934 

Cwts.  £  Cwts.  £  Cwts.  £ 

Total                                       29.927  101.993  26,073  85,332  27,953  90,533 

France                                       852  3.129  1,369  8,337  7,865  54,224 

Holland                                  14,453  75,983  9,689  58,629  4,334  22,471 

United  States                          9,502  15,424  12,404  13,979  14.988  12,692 

Irish  Free  State                      3,277  5,951  2,044  2,985  592  833 


The  total  importations  are  therefore  each  year  approximately  31,340  cwts. 
of  100  pounds  each  and  the  annual  value  is  about  $460,000.  It  is  improbable 
that  Canadian  supplies,  unless  exceedingly  plentiful  and  cheap,  could  displace 
a  large  proportion  of  this  total,  especially  the  supplies  from  the  Continent,  which 
are  so  readily  available.  It  is  significant  that,  while  the  United  States  supplied 
over  half  the  volume  imported  in  1934,  the  value  of  that  quantity  amounted  to 
little  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  total  value.  The  fact  that  United  States  pro- 
ducers are  increasingly  coming  into  the  market  is,  however,  not  illogically  an 
indication  that  Canadian  producers  may  be  in  a  sound  competitive  position, 
especially  in  view  of  the  tariff  preference  discussed  below. 

Another  aspect  of  oyster  importation  is  worth  noting,  even  though  probably 
of  little  interest  to  Canadian  firms.  Considerable  quantities  of  oysters  are  im- 
ported, mainly  from  France,  but  also  from  the  United  States  and  Portugal,  for 
the  reseeding  of  the  English  oyster  beds.  The  term  reseeding  should  not  be 
interpreted  too  literally  in  that  in  some  cases  the  oysters  are  planted  for  only 
a  few  months  to  fatten;  it  is  believed  that  the  United  States  oyster  does  not 
breed  in  English  waters.  The  following  statistics  indicate  the  extent  of  the 
trade;  the  number  or  quantities  are  shown  in  thousands  of  oysters,  while  the 
values  are  in  pounds  sterling: — 

Imports  of  Oysters  for  Breeding 

1932  1933  1934 

1,000  s         £  1,000's         £  1,000's  £ 


Total   9.507  19,132  14,225  31,402  15,970  46,357 

France  '   5.232  12,938  9,324  25,527  10,314  41,441 

Portugal   2.275  1,082  2,705  1,556  3,059  1,392 

United  States   1,539  3,732  2,072  4,193  2,475  3,179 


Types  in  .Demand 

The  most  popular  oyster  produced  locally  is  the  Whitstable  Native,  which 
is  of  rounded,  triangular  shape  and  generally  about  3  inches  across.  The  dis- 
tinctiveness of  the  flavour  is  said  to  be  its  "  coppery  "  taste.  The  United  States 
Bluepoint  and  East  River  oysters  are  known.  Apart  from  the  English  local 
terms,  however,  most  oysters  are  not  generally  referred  to  by  any  distinctive 
name. 

The  question  of  size  is  most  important;  two  sizes  are  generally  recognized 
in  the  United  States  types.  The  medium  or  small  oyster  is  roughly  oval  in 
shape  and  the  long  dimension  is  about  3  inches  or  slightly  more,  while  the  large 
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size  is  about  4  inches  long.  These  dimensions  are  indicative  only  as  the  trade 
definition  of  size  is  by  the  count  per  barrel. 

Medium-size  oysters  run  from  1,300  to  1,400  per  barrel  of  about  200  pounds 
net;  large  oysters  from  1,000  to  1,100.  The  barrel  referred  to  is  approxi- 
mately the  size  of  a  flour  barrel  and  is,  as  far  as  can  be  indicated,  about  one- 
third  larger  than  the  regulation  oyster  barrel  in  Canada.  So  far  as  actual  ship- 
ments are  concerned,  the  size  of  the  barrel  is  not  of  vital  importance,  the  size 
of  the  oyster  being  the  prime  consideration,  but  it  is  naturally  advantageous  to 
use  a  barrel  known  to  the  trade.  It  is  desirable  that  the  barrel  size  be  uniform 
in  order  to  avoid  misunderstandings.  Regular  and  uniform  size  of  the  oyster 
is  indispensable;  oversize  oysters  should  be  retained  for  sale  in  Canada. 

The  type  in  demand  is  naturally  affected  by  the  use  to  which  the  oysters 
are  applied.  Practically  the  entire  consumption  in  London  is  on  the  half-shell; 
it  is  not  recognized  that  oysters  may  legitimately  be  eaten  in  soups  or  cocktails 
or  fried.  Consequently  the  import  demand  is  almost  entirely  for  oysters  in  the 
shell. 

Oysters  should  be  plump  and  well  washed;  the  shipment  of  watery,  thin, 
fibrous  oysters  only  provokes  trouble  and  expense.  All  mud  should  be 
washed  off;  importers  demand  clean  oysters.  Quality  should  be  strictly 
maintained  both  by  selection  and  preparation.  London  importers  would  pur- 
chase a  few  barrels  as  a  trial  order,  and  would  expect  that  each  subsequent  ship- 
ment would  be  entirely  identical  to  the  sample  and  would  contain  no  oversize 
or  weak  oysters. 

Place  for  Canadian  Oysters 

Canadian  oysters  are  considered  to  be  of  good  flavour.  There  is  no  preju- 
dice against  their  use  although,  principally  because  they  are  practically  unknown 
and  because  of  the  flavour  to  which  the  domestic  taste  is  accustomed,  they  are  at 
present  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  local  oysters.  This  is  emphasized  because 
of  its  bearing  on  any  proposal  to  market  the  Canadian  oyster  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Any  endeavour  to  that  end  must  be  well  organized  and  properly 
planned.  A  co-operative  organization  for  exportation  would  be  of  material 
value  in  that  it  would  enjoy  some  control  over  prices  and  particularly  over 
selection,  packing,  and  regularity  of  shipment,  all  of  which  are  prime  essentials 
to  a  satisfactory  business. 

Whatever  the  method  adopted,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  exporters 
be  consistent  in  the  use  of  names  in  describing  oysters  and,  where  local  varia- 
tions exist,  differentiate  them  adequately  by  the  use  of  descriptive  or  local 
names.  By  this  means  it  should  be  possible  to  establish  such  names  as  Mal- 
peque,  Bras  d'Or,  etc.,  as  indicating  definite  variations  of  Canadian  oyster, 
names  which  might  in  time  enjoy  the  value  of  a  brand  or  trade-mark.  The 
name  Malpeque  was  once  known  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  importers  are  not 
unaware  of  its  continued  existence.  The  quantities  available  each  season  should 
be  ascertained  as  accurately  as  possible  in  advance,  and  under  no  circumstances 
should  contracts  be  entered  upon  when  there  is  the  least  doubt  as  to  ability  to 
supply.  A  small  regular  trade  is  more  satisfactory  and  more  profitable  by  far 
than  failure  to  maintain  oversize  contracts. 

Packing,  Shipping,  and  Quotations 

Condition  is  a  prime  factor;  profits  to  the  importer  are  reduced  if  he  has 
to  ship  the  oysters  to  the  English  beds  for  relaying  and  reconditioning.  The 
oysters  should  be  carefully  packed  in  the  barrels  to  avoid  damage  by  crushing 
or  shaking. 

Transportation  costs  and  time-tables  should  be  investigated  thoroughly 
before  undertaking  any  contracts.  Regular  shipments  are  essential  to  retain 
the  busirifss,  and  to  ensure  continuous  arrivals  of  oysters  in  as  fresh  condition 
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as  possible.  As  soon  as  the  sea  becomes  cold  enough  the  oysters  can  withstand 
the  journey  packed  in  water  from  which  they  have  been  taken,  and  shipments 
may  be  made  in  ordinary  stowage,  provided  it  is  in  a  cool  part  of  the  ship;  early 
fall  shipments  are  usually  in  chill  rooms.  Ordinary  stowage  is  preferable,  not 
only  because  it  is  less  expensive,  but  if  relaying  is  necessary  for  any  reason, 
there  is  a  lower  mortality  among  those  not  snipped  in  refrigerator  space.  The 
best  season  being  from  October  to  April  assists  in  this  respect,  although  October 
shipments  would  probably  have  to  be  chilled. 

Prices  are  subject  to  arrangement.  The  transatlantic  freight  charges  are 
approximately  $2  per  barrel  in  chilled  space  or  $1  per  barrel  ordinary  stowage. 
Quotations  should  preferably  be  in  pounds  sterling  c.i.f.  London,  and  although 
some  importers  may  accept  quotations  in  Canadian  dollars  f.o.b.  principal 
Canadian  ports,  business  would  be  facilitated  by  quotations  in  English  currency 
at  an  English  port. 

Customs  Duties 

Canadian  oysters  of  all  kinds  enter  the  United  Kingdom  free  of  duty  at 
all  times  of  the  year.  The  only  point  that  must  therefore  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration is  the  degree  of  preference.  Foreign  oysters,  not  in  the  shell,  are  duti- 
able at  all  times  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Foreign  oysters  in  the  shell  are 
also  dutiable  at  30  per  cent  from  June  1  to  February  28  or  29,  but  from  March  1 
to  May  31  are  dutiable  at  only  10  per  cent  in  order  to  assist  breeders  in  obtain- 
ing supplies  to  be  set  out  in  local  waters.  Consequently  Canadian  exporters  of 
oysters  in  the  shell  enjoy  the  benefit  of  30  per  cent  preference  during  the  months 
June  to  February  inclusive,  but  only  10  per  cent  in  the  months  of  March,  April, 
and  May. 

Possibilities  for  Canadian  Exporters 

Business  is  available  for  Canadian  exporters  who  can  provide  clean,  plump, 
vigorous  oysters,  well  packed,  and  shipped  regularly  at  competitive  prices. 
Previous  efforts  have  been  defeated  by  inadequacy  of  supply,  imperfect  selection 
(particularly  the  inclusion  of  weak  and  oversize  oysters),  and  irregularity  of 
shipment.  It  is  this  previous  experience  which  dictates  the  need  of  studying 
the  problem  very  carefully  before  taking  any  action  towards  making  actual  ship- 
ments, even  trial  shipments. 

UNITED  KINGDOM  TRADE  IN  LEATHER  GLOVES 

S.  V.  Allen,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  December  24,  1936. — A  brief  analysis  of  the  United  Kingdom  trade 
in  leather  gloves  may  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers  already  exporting, 
or  intending  to  export,  to  this  country.  In  recent  years  the  United  Kingdom  has 
taken  the  bulk  of  the  leather  gloves  and  mitts  exported  from  Canada  in  increas- 
ingly large  quantities,  and  recent  inquiries  received  from  London  firms  seeking 
connections  with  Canadian  manufacturers  indicate  sustained  interest  in  the 
Dominion  as  a  source  of  supply. 

United  Kingdom  Imports 

A  preliminary  statement  showing  imports  of  leather  gloves  into  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  year  1935  records  total  purchases  by  this  country  of  662,395 
dozen  pairs  valued  at  £914,663.  In  the  previous  year  this  trade  amounted  to 
707,297  dozen  pairs  with  a  value  of  £941,817.  The  leading  foreign  suppliers  in 
1935  were  as  follows:  Italv,  358,309  dozen  pairs  (£403,226) ;  Czechoslovakia, 
121,855  dozen  pairs  (£210,934)  ;  France,  30,419  dozen  pairs  (£86,028) ;  Canada, 
71,031  dozen  pairs  (£81,782) ;  Germany,  43,557  dozen  pairs  (£66,292). 
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The  bulk  of  the  leather  gloves  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  by  these  coun- 
tries are  of  the  higher-priced  fancy  dress  gloves  and,  except  in  the  case  of  Italy, 
the  figures  given  above  represent  increased  trade  in  comparison  with  1934.  The 
United  States'  share  of  this  trade  in  1935  amounted  to  367  dozen  pairs  with  a 
value  of  £742,  as  compared  with  2,005  dozen  pairs  valued  at  £1,325  imported  from 
that  country  in  1934.  A  marked  decrease  in  United  Kingdom  imports  of  leather 
gloves  from  the  United  States  has  taken  place  in  recent  years,  and  it  may  be 
assumed  that  Canada  now  has  the  bulk  of  the  trade  in  leather  gloves  formerly 
enjoyed  by  that  country. 

United  Kingdom  Production  of  Leather  Gloves 

The  reduction  in  total  imports  of  leather  gloves  from  abroad  during  the  first 
few  years  has  taken  place  concurrently  with  an  increased  output  by  United  King- 
dom manufacturers  of  these  products.  According  to  an  official  survey  of  the 
industry  made  for  the  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee,  preliminary  details  of 
which  were  issued  early  this  year,  the  production  of  leather  gloves  increased  from 
1,034,000  dozen  pairs  in  1933  to  1,192,000  dozen  p>airs  in  1934.  The  value  of  the 
output  of  leather  gloves  for  these  years  was  £2,449,000  and  £2,764,000  respec- 
tively. After  making  allowance  for  exports  of  leather  gloves  amounting  to  about 
50,000  dozen  pairs  each  year,  retained  imports  for  1934  decreased  from  685,000 
dozen  pairs  recorded  for  1933  to  685,000  dozen  pairs.  Corresponding  figures  for 
1935  are  not  available,  although  those  given  in  the  preceding  section  indicate  that 
further  progress  has  been  made  by  local  manufacturers  in  their  own  market.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  gloves  manufactured  from  sheep  and  lamb  skins,  the 
deliveries  of  which  to  manufacturers  showed  a  considerable  increase  in  1934  as 
compared  with  1933. 

Canada's  Position  in  the  Market 

United  Kingdom  imports  of  leather  gloves  from  Canada  in  1935  amounted 
to  71,031  dozen  pairs  valued  at  £81,782  as  compared  with  58,985  dozen  pairs  of  a 
value  of  £76,645  imported  in  1934.  The  trade  has  shown  an  encouraging  increase 
since  1930,  when  Canada's  share  of  this  trade  amounted  to  some  7,000  dozen  pairs 
of  gloves  valued  at  £9,430.  A  corresponding  trend  is  shown  by  the  Canadian 
trade  returns,  which  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1931,  showed  exports  of 
gloves  and  mitts  to  this  country  to  the  value  of  $82,269,  while  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1935,  the  value  of  this  trade  amounted  to  $385,273. 

Interest  in  Canadian  Gloves 

The  bulk  of  the  Canadian  gloves  finding  a  market  here  at  present  are  lined- 
leather  motoring  gauntlets  of  calf,  cowhide,  and  horsehide,  although  work  and 
dr<  Bfi  gloves  are  being  shipped  to  a  lesser  extent.  English  manufacturers  are  well 
able  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  the  higher-priced  motor  gauntlets,  selling  to  the 
trade  at  60s.  per  dozen  and  up,  and  Canadian  manufacturers  would  have  to  give 
extremely  good  value  in  leather  and  finish  to  compete  with  this  class  of  glove. 
Good  quality  lined  or  unlined  motor  gauntlets  of  split  calf  quoted  at  from  $4  to 
$7  per  dozen  c.i.f.  London  should  find  a  market  under  present  conditions,  and 
there  is  also  interest  in  work  gloves  of  split  cowhide  with  a  banded  wrist  which 
could  be  quoted  at  from  $2.50  to  $3  per  dozen  c.i.f.  London.  Recent  quotations 
from  some  Canadian  manufacturers,  due  to  increased  raw  material  costs,  have 
been  about  10  per  cent  too  high  to  interest  English  buyers. 

The  London  office  is  in  receipt  of  an  inquiry  for  cheaper  lines  of  motoring 
gauntlets  and  work  gloves  which  could  be  quoted  at  the  prices  given  above.  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  not  already  selling  in  this  market  through  exclusive  channels, 
who  would  fare  to  submit  samples  with  prices  to  this  office,  are  invited  to  do  so. 

30030— 2  J 
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AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  December  2,  1936. — Shipments  of  wheat  and  flour  from  Aus- 
tralia for  the  period  from  December  .1  to  the  week  ending  November  24  totalled 
93,986,610  bushels  compared  with  102,541,528  bushels  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  previous  year,  and  94,634,879  bushels  two  years  ago.  During  the 
past  month  Italy  has  shown  strong  interest  in  new-crop  cargoes  from  Australia 
and  prices  have  continued  very  firm,  with  the  growers  showing  little  inclination 
to  sell  their  new  crop.  The  old  crop  is  practically  entirely  disposed  of;  this 
report  deals  only  with  new  crop  quotations. 

Harvesting  of  the  new  crop  is  well  under  way  and  has  been  carried  on  under 
favourable  weather  conditions,  the  latest  official  estimate  placing  the  crop 
return  at  133^  million  bushels. 

Owing  to  the  activity  in  the  oversea  markets,  the  daily  fluctuations  in 
wheat  quotations  are  considerable.  The  present  price  is  about  5s.  l^d.  per 
bushel  f.o.b.  steamer  (equivalent  to  $1  Canadian)  and  about  4s.  6^d.  per  bushel 
at  country  sidings  (equivalent  to  86  cents  Canadian).  Undoubtedly  the  con- 
sistent demand  for  Australian  wheat  from  Italy  has  been  reflected  in  the  local 
markets,  and  Italy  has  purchased  during  November  eleven  cargoes  of  wheat 
aggregating  about  3,189,000  bushels,  British  purchases  of  wheat  in  November 
were  about  2,444,000  bushels. 

Flour 

The  export  flour  market,  from  the  miller's  standpoint,  continues  unsatis- 
factory as,  although  inquiries  are  more  frequent,  the  supplies  of  old  wheat 
available  for  milling  are  practically  exhausted.  The  new  crop  is  arriving  slowly 
and  most  flour  mills  have  been  working  on  reduced  shifts.  Fair  business  has 
been  booked  for  Hongkong  for  December  shipment,  but  Dairen  remains  closed  to 
Australia  owing  to  the  strained  political  situation. 

Export  quotations  are  nominally  £10  2s.  6d.  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  in  150- 
pound  sacks  (equivalent  to  $39.46  Canadian)  and  £10  10s.  per  ton  in  49-pound 
calico  bags  (equivalent  to  $40.92  Canadian) .  The  local  price  of  flour  is  £12  5s. 
per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

Chartering 

Chartering  has  been  fairly  active  during  November  and  shipping  space  for 
the  new  crop  is  being  booked  freely  at  firm  rates.  The  oversea  shipping  com- 
panies have  announced  an  increase  of  2s.  6d.  per  ton  in  parcel  freights  of  wheat 
and  flour  for  December-March  shipment,  and  most  recent  fixtures  have  been 
36s.  6d.  bulk  cargoes  from  South  Australia,  35s.  6d.  Victoria,  and  37s.  6d.  New 
South  Wales;  parcel  shipments  2s.  6d.  additional.  Cargoes  from  Western  Aus- 
tralia are  booked  fractionally  cheaper.  The  shipowners  are  in  a  favourable  posi- 
tion. Freights  are  payable  in  English  currency  on  the  basis  of  2,240  pounds  to 
the  ton. 

COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

B.  Millin,  Commercial  Agent 
Business  Conditions  at  Sydney 

Sydney,  December  2,  .1936. — Business  has  recently  been  very  steady  with 
an  undertone  of  almost  general  confidence. 

Seasonal  conditions,  however,  owing  to  the  shortage  of  rain  and  the  preval- 
ence of  bush  fires,  have  given  rise  to  concern.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wheat 
harvest  is  being  garnered  and  rain  would  not  be  welcome  at  present  where  wheat 
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is  grown.  The  official  final  harvest  estimate  for  the  state  is  45,000,000  bushels, 
which  is  3,500,000  bushels  larger  than  the  previous  forecast. 

Sustained  activity  in  the  building  trades  is  reflected  in  the  widespread 
demand  for  timber,  hardware,  and  metal  manufactures. 

Whatever  fears  may  have  been  expressed  that  the  strong  tone  that  had  been 
apparent  in  the  wool  market  was  of  a  temporary  nature  have  recently  been  dis- 
pelled by  increased  values  in  all  the  wool-selling  centres. 

Hard  Wheat  Production  in  New  South  Wales 

Important  advances  have  been  made  in  recent  months  in  the  breeding  of 
improved  types  of  crops,  and  efforts  of  plant  breeders  in  evolving  new  varieties 
of  wheat  of  superior  quality  have  now  become  of  commercial  significance. 

Production  of  a  new  superior  class  of  wheat  known  as  New  South  Wales 
Hard  White  has  already  reached  the  point  that  it  exceeds  local  requirements, 
and  a  small  quantity  is  available  for  export.  Varieties  of  wheat  used  to  produce 
this  hard  vitreous  grain  are  Dundee,  Baringa,  Pusa  4,  Bena,  Geeralying,  Florence 
(quality),  Canimbla,  Union,  Hard  Federation,  Cresley,  Gullen,  Gular,  and 
Duchess. 

Sydney  Wool  Sales 

The  rise  in  the  price  of  wool  recently  has  been  very  satisfactory  to  sellers. 
At  the  Sydney  auctions  this  week  the  average  price  obtained  was  18d.  per 
pound  as  compared  with  12 -5d.  per  pound  at  the  opening  series  in  August.  There 
has  therefore  been  a  rise  of  50  per  cent  on  the  Sydney  market,  and  at  other  sell- 
ing centres  the  same  advance  has  been  witnessed;  in  London  prices  have 
advanced  sharply. 

Sales  of  wool  in  Sydney  from  July  1  to  the  end  of  November  totalled 
538,883  bales.  Of  the  quantity  offered  at  auction,  90  per  cent  was  sold  under 
the  hammer  and  the  balance  privately.  Japan  has  been  absent  but,  apart  from 
that  missing  factor,  competition  has  been  more  widespread  than  for  a  long  time 
past.  Years  have  elapsed  since  the  Continent  and  North  America  have  bought 
so  freely.  Last  season  the  strength  of  the  market  practically  depended  on  York- 
shire and  Japan.  The  more  widespread  demand  experienced  from  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  North  America,  and  substantial  English  bidding  this  season, 
has  actually  provided  a  much  better  market  than  last  year,  when  Bradford  and 
Japanese  buyers  dominated  the  market. 

The  statistical  position  shows  that  in  all  countries  stocks  are  low,  but  the 
major  question  is  the  extent  to  which  prices  can  rise  without  checking  trade  and 
stimulate  the  production  of  artificial  substitutes. 

Fish  Imports  into  Australia,  1935-36 

The  total  value  of  fish  (fresh,  preserved,  and  dry-cured)  imported  into  Aus- 
tralia during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1936,  was  declared  at  £1,093,810 
sterling.  The  following  were  the  chief  items:  fresh  or  preserved  by  cold  process, 
£205.884;  oysters  in  the  shell,  £3,229;  potted  or  concentrated,  including  extracts 
of  and  caviare,  £87,779;  preserved  in  tins  or  other  airtight  vessels,  herrings, 
£92,836;  salmon,  £417,971;  sardines,  including  sild,  £183,848;  other,  £31,029; 
crustaceans,  £47,336;  smoked  or  dried  not  salted,  £14,836. 
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BRITISH  TRADE  FAIR,  SINGAPORE,  1937 

B.  C.  Butler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Singapore,  December  10,  1936. — The  British  Trade  Fair  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  an  annual  event  in  Singapore.  The  exhibition  is  again  being  planned, 
and  it  is  intended  that  it  shall  be  held  from  April  30  to  May  8,  inclusive. 

The  attendance  last  year  was  approximately  182,000,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  forthcoming  event  will  be  equally  successful.  Already 
local  importers  have  signified  their  interest  by  entering  provisional  bookings  for 
about  150  stalls, 

The  fair  is  held  in  the  grounds  of  a  large  Chinese-owned  amusement  park, 
so  that  permanent  entertainment  facilities  are  available  within  the  fair  grounds. 
The  management  of  the  park  erect  the  12  feet  by  12  feet  stall  shells  and  provide 
free  power  and  water.  No  charge  is  made  for  the  stalls,  and  exhibitors  have 
only  to  arrange  their  exhibits,  instal  their  own  lighting  arrangements,  and  pro- 
vide attendants.  A  deposit  of  S$25  (Can. $14. 50)  per  stall  is  required  with  each 
application,  but  this  deposit  is  refunded  at  the  end  of  the  fair  if  the  conditions 
are  complied  with. 

The  most  satisfactory  way  for  Canadian  exporters  represented  in  this  ter- 
ritory to  take  part  in  the  fair  is  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  through 
their  local  agents  who,  in  many  cases,  will  be  participating  in  any  event  and  can 
include  a  display  of  their  Canadian  products  if  the  principals  intimate  their 
desire  to  lend  support.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  local  agent  will 
assume  all  the  expense  and  trouble  of  the  exhibit  if  the  principals  are  not  pre- 
pared to  co-operate.  The  actual  cost  is  not  great.  A  sum  from  Can. $25  to 
Can. $50  should  defray  the  exporter's  share  of  a  suitable  exhibit  if  the  agent 
undertakes  to  arrange  it  and  do  his  part.  In  addition  to  this  small  expense, 
exporters  usually  supply  their  agents  with  attractive  posters,  samples,  and 
literature. 

The  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Singapore  is  again  on  the 
Organizing  Committee  and  will  be  in  close  touch  with  the  fair.  Inquiries  from 
Canadian  exporters  will  be  welcomed  and  every  possible  assistance  rendered. 

POLISH  EXCHANGE  REGULATIONS 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  December  19,  1936. — In  common  with  practically  all  European 
countries,  Poland  has  for  some  time  enforced  regulations  concerning  ownership, 
transfer,  and  related  matters  connected  with  foreign  exchange.  While  various 
laws  on  the  subject  have  been  promulgated  since  the  inauguration  of  the  scheme 
in  April  last,  the  present  situation  is  principally  governed  by  an  order  of  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  dated  July  24,  1936.  The  following  statement  will  attempt 
to  summarize  the  existing  position  in  general  terms  only  since,  as  in  all  countries 
in  which  the  question  of  foreign  exchange  is  under  governmental  control,  the 
laws  and  regulations  are  invariably  subject  to  many  interpretations  and  excep- 
tions. 

General 

The  system  of  exchange  control  now  in  force  in  Poland  has,  as  its  prime 
object,  the  regulation  of  the  import-  and  export  of  foreign  exchange  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  country's  credit  and  of  stability  in  its  currency.  To  this 
end  it  has  been  provided  that  certain  banks  (devisen  banks)  are  empowered  to 
conduct  operations  involving  the  purchase,  sale,  and  transfer  of  foreign  exchange 
under  the  supervision  and  with  the  consent  of  a  Foreign  Exchange  Commission, 
appointed  by  the  Government  in  co-operation  with  the  Bank  of  Poland.  There 
are  various  regulations  under  which  such  banks  may  receive  and  pay  out  foreign 
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exchange,  with  or  without  special  permits,  with  distinctions  being  clearly  drawn 
between  foreigners  and  Polish  citizens  or  others  subject  only  to  Polish  laws  who 
are  domiciled  within  the  country. 

Bank  Accounts 

In  so  far  as  the  foreign  exchange  laws  are  concerned  and  with  particular 
regard  to  foreign  residents  in  Poland,  bank  accounts  may  be  free,  blocked,  or 
special.  Free  accounts  are  those  into  which  foreign  exchange  has  been  paid. 
This  may,  of  course,  be  done  without  permit  or  formality  of  any  kind,  while  pay- 
ments from  such  accounts  may  also  be  made  without  authority  therefor  being 
obtained.  Blocked  accounts  are  those  created  other  than  by  foreign  exchange 
credits  and,  as  their  name  implies,  may  be  utilized  only  for  special  purposes. 
Transfers  abroad  from  such  accounts  could,  for  example,  be  arranged  only  under 
permit.  Special  accounts  cannot  be  clearly  defined  but  will  originate  under 
unusual  circumstances  and  be  subject  to  particular  regulations  of  the  Foreign 
Exchange  Commission. 

Effect  on  Import  Trade 

The  effect  of  current  Polish  regulations  on  the  payment  for  import  goods 
is  a  comparatively  severe  one.  No  such  payments  can  be  made  without  permit. 
In  settling  all  import  transactions,  import  licences  duly  issued  and  certified  by 
the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Commerce  must  be  provided  with  applications  for 
exchange  transfers.  Credits  in  favour  of  shippers  may  be  arranged  on  the  pro- 
duction of  such  certificates,  together  with  supporting  documents  such  as  pro  forma 
invoices  and  a  guarantee  that  receipts  for  payments  of  duty  will  be  provided 
in  due  course.  Transactions  involving  payment  against  documents  are  subject 
to  similar  requirements.  In  the  case  of  consignment  shipments,  proof  must  be 
shown  that  the  transfer  is  required  to  complete  a  bona  fide  commercial  contract, 
while  a  certified  import  licence,  invoice,  and  receipt  for  duty  payment  must  also 
be  produced.  Such  banks  as  are  authorized  to  deal  in  foreign  exchange  may 
arrange  transfers  of  payment  for  consignment  shipments  up  to  3,000  zlote  in 
so  far  as  individual  transactions  are  concerned,  but  with  respect  to  those  involv- 
ing larger  sums  special  permits  must  be  obtained. 

There  are  naturally  a  considerable  number  of  regulations  complementary 
to  the  above,  such  as  those  dealing  with  the  payment  of  freights  and  incidental 
shipping  charges  in  foreign  exchange  and  others  affecting  imports  of  such  pre- 
ferred commodities  as  hides,  wool,  and  cotton,  in  which  trade  usage  and  domes- 
tic regulation  differs  from  the  normal.  There  are,  as  well,  special  provisions  in 
these  laws  for  facilitating  transhipment  business  at  Polish  ports. 

Procedure  in  Case  of  Exports 

The  proceeds,  in  foreign  exchange,  of  all  Polish  exports  must  be  delivered 
to  the  Bank  of  Poland.  Exports  firms  are  generally  required  to  turn  over  only 
the  net  receipts  from  such  transactions,  but  there  is  strict  supervision  over 
returns  covering  such  deliveries. 

Agreements  with  Other  Countries 

The  application  of  foreign  exchange  regulations,  in  so  far  as  commercial 
transactions;  are  concerned,  does  not  extend  to  various  Continental  countries  with 
which  Poland  has  concluded  clearing  and  similar  agreements.  In  such  instances 
import  and  export  transactions  are  financed  under  special  facilities  provided  by 
the  central  banks  of  the  countries  involved.  Clearing  and  payment  agreements  of 
varying  types  are  at  present  in  force  with  Austria,  Bulgaria,  France,  Germany, 
Hungary,  Italy,  Roumania,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  Yugoslavia,  and  the 
Free  Port  of  Danzig.   It  is  also  understood  that  arrangements  have  been  made 
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with  certain  other  countries  whereby  payments  for  imports  from  these  sources 
are  facilitated  as  far  as  possible. 

Summary 

The  above  resume  will  indicate  that  a  strict  control  of  foreign  exchange 
transactions  has  been  evolved  and  is  enforced  by  the  Polish  Government.  In 
the  case  of  import  trade  this  has  involved  considerable  delays  in  effecting  foreign 
payments,  and  has  thus  presented  substantial  obstacles  to  the  initiation  of  new 
business  as  well  as  to  the  maintenance  of  trade  which  is  already  established. 
The  incidence  of  the  regulations  regarding  import  transactions  is  on  the  importer, 
however,  and  need  have  no  direct  effect  on  foreign  export  firms  who  will,  never- 
theless, be  well  advised  to  assure  themselves,  before  completing  shipments  to 
the  Polish  market,  that  their  buyers  are  in  possession  of  import  licences  and 
that  no  difficulties  over  payment  are  anticipated. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  countries  in  which  foreign  exchange  control  is 
enforced,  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  position  is  seldom  necessary.  It  has  been 
indicated  above  that  the  laws  contain  several  general  requirements,  but  inter- 
pretation depends  largely  on  the  merits  of  individual  applications  for  permission 
to  carry  on  the  business  concerned.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  such  laws  are 
commonly  subject  to  frequent  amendment  and  a  detailed  statement  of  their 
application  is,  on  this  account,  rarely  desirable.  The  office  of  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  in  Hamburg  will  still  be  ready  to  provide  any  further 
information  available  to  interested  Canadian  firms, 


TRADE  OF  PERU,  JANUARY  TO  SEPTEMBER 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(kSol  equals!  SO -25  approximately) 

Lima,  December  15,  1936. — Peruvian  returns  of  imports  and  exports  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  the  present  year  have  shown  a  steady  increase  as  compared 
with  those  for  the  past  four  years.  A  comparison  of  the  figures  for  the  like 
period  in  1929  reveals  the  marked  recovery  which  Peruvian  trade  has  undergone 
since  that  year.   The  following  indicate  the  foregoing: — 


Jan.-Sept.  Imports  Exports 

1929    S/.  139,173,310       S/.  246,545,250 

1930    104,373,843  183,512,242 

1931    72,737,190  156,550,856 

1932    53,333,989  122,647,892 

1933    67,435,317  185,186,795 

1934    119,234,834  223,991,864 

1935    130,355,236  223,337,086 

1936    144,357,833  248,056,897 


As  is  noted  above,  imports  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  present  year 
were  the  highest  of  recent  record.  A  comparison  of  tonnage  with  value,  however, 
will  indicate  the  effect  of  depreciated  currency.  Lower  prices  in  world  markets 
are  also  revealed  in  the  export  figures. 


Trade  by  Countries 

Imports  and  exports  during  the  period  under  review  were  as  follows  :- 

Imports 

M.  Tons  Value 

United  States                                                             107,607  S/. 47,212,156 

Germany                                                                        57,238  26,118,786 

United  Kingdom                                                             16,307  20,383,425 

Argentina                                                                    84,772  12,047,281 

Japan                                                                             11,989  5,307,441 

British  India                                                                 7,644  3,880,130 
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Imports — Concluded 

M.  Tons  Value 

Belgium   5,696       S/.  3,411,837 

Canada   22,217  3,310,133 

France   1,004  2,660,225 

Italy   1,260  2,462,551 

Siam   20,495  2,680,871 

Sweden   2,351  1,325,161 

Holland   3,019  1,536,339 

Ecuador   10,138  1,227,277 

Spain   686  1,031,327 

Exports 

United  Kingdom   455,632       S/. 51,299,914 

United  States   75,734  48,316,494 

Germany   98,091  32,902,348 

France   455,632  26,857,641 

Canada    405,263  23,012,762 

Chile    142,774  12,109,472 

\ruba"    111,975  8,709,911 

Belgium    94,161  7,291,052 

Brazil    74,299  6,325,330 

Bolivia   25,432  2,422,201 

Principal  Imports  and  Exports 

The  following  are  the  principal  imports  which  go  to  make  up  the  totals 
indicated  above:  machinery  and  vehicles,  S/.31, 799,327;  foodstuffs,  S/.24,158,- 
183;  cotton  goods,  S/.12,014,525;  steel  and  iron,  S/.9,422,076;  lumber,  S/.5,- 
700,371;  metalwork,  S/.5,070,916;  electrical  apparatus,  S/.7,265,269 ;  woollen 
goods,  S/.4,487,865;  yarns,  S/.4,427,887;  chemical  products,  S/.3,915,608. 

The  principal  exports,  from  Peru  during  this  period  consisted  of:  cotton, 
S/.71, 033,065;  cotton  bv-products,  S/.2,615,291 ;  sugar,  S/.15,664,757 ;  alpaca, 
S/.5,916,915;  wool,  S/.3,641,915;  hides,  S/.l,204,134;  coffee,  S/.l,374,137;  bar- 
basco  (cube),  S/.609,817. 

The  value  of  petroleum  and  its  derivatives  exported  in  the  first  nine  months 
of  this  year  was  S/.88,81 1,978,  of  which  S/.58,037,497  corresponded  to  crude  oil 
and  S/.21, 210,505  to  gasolene.  Other  mineral  exports  were:  copper  (bars), 
S/.32.320,846;  bismuth  (bars),  S/.l,733,564;  concentrates,  lead,  S/.4,470.670; 
silver,  S/.l,978,837;  zinc,  S/.2,149,403.  The  total  value  of  all  mineral  products, 
other  than  petroleum,  exported  in  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  was 
S/.50,456,319. 


BICYCLE  INDUSTRY  AND  TRADE  OF  JAPAN 

P.  V.  McLane,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(For  purposes  of  comparison.'  the  average  rate  of  the  yen  in  1933  was  28  cents; 
in  1934,  29-575  cents;  a>nd  in  1935,  29  cents  Canadian  funds) 

Kobe,  December  16,  1936. — Bicycles  are  used  extensively  in  Japan,  the 
Latest  estimate  placing  the  number  at  more  than  8,000,000.  Since  its  first 
introduction,  the  bicycle  has  proved  extremely  serviceable  not  only  in  the  country 
districts,  where  even  to-day  the  roads  are  far  from  adequate,  but  also  in  the 
cities,  both  as  a  means  of  personal  transportation  and  as  a  carrier  of  goods.  A 
great  number  of  different  types  of  attachments  are  used  in  connection  with 
bicycles  for  transport  purposes,  ranging  from  baskets  on  handle-bars  to  elaborate 
trailers.  Excessive  weight  is  practically  the  only  limit  to  the  kinds  of  commodities 
so  transported  and  the  variety,  bulk,  and  weight  of  loads  appearing  regularly  on 
the  city  streets  and  in  the  country  districts  are  remarkable. 

Production 

The  manufacture  of  bicycles — a  form  of  locomotion  so  well  suited  to  the 
9  oi  the  country — was  begun  soon  after  their  introduction.    The  output  of 
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bicycles  and  parts  during  1934,  according  to  the  factory  statistics  supplied  by  the 
Department  of  Finance  for  factories  with  five  or  more  employees,  was  valued  at 
43,033,884  yen  compared  with  32,422,869  yen  in  1933,  and  of  tires  for  bicycles  at 
17,431,347  yen  compared  with  14,062,867  yen  in  1933.  The  figures  for  tires 
include  tires  for  "  jinrickshas,"  but  the  number  so  used  is  relatively  small. 

In  1934  there  were  644  factories  producing  bicycles  and  parts.  Of  this  total, 
297  factories  had  an  average  of  less  than  six  employees.  The  average  number  of 
workers  for  all  factories  was  less  than  thirty;  only  two  factories  employed  over 
500  workmen.  Although  the  majority  of  the  factories  are  small,  they  are  said  to 
be  well  organized  and  equipped  with  up-to-date  machinery.  Only  a  few  make 
all  the  parts  for  the  assembly  of  their  own  bicycles,  the  majority  making  the 
parts  and  accessories  and  having  the  machines  assembled  elsewhere.  In  the  latter 
case,  parts  are  made  by  specialists  to  the  order  of  wholesalers  who  assemble  the 
machines,  and  in  some  instances  furnish  parts  to  retailers  who  do  their  own 
assembling. 

These  various  methods  of  manufacture  appear  to  be  fairly  economical,  with 
prices  of  the  finished  article  very  low.  The  wage  bill  is  one  factor  contributing 
to  this  result,  average  wages  for  1934  being  11  sen  per  hour  (100  sen  equals  1  yen) , 
according  to  the  factory  returns.  In  1933  wages  averaged  14  sen  per  hour;  in 
1931,  15  sen;  and  in  1929,  19  sen  per  hour.  Each  of  the  14,772  workmen  employed 
during  1934  was  credited  with  having  done  on  average  of  3,148  hours  of  work. 


During  the  last  few  years  Japan  has  become  an  important  factor  in  world 
trade  in  bicycles  and  parts.  The  increasing  importance  of  the  export  trade  made 
some  form  of  organized  control  necessary.  This  was  achieved  through  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Japan  Federation  of  Bicycle  Manufacturers'  Association,  which  was 
given  the  task  of  regulating  production  and  the  prices  of  parts.  Another 
organization,  under  the  title  of  the  Japan  Federation  of  Bicycle  Exporters'  Asso- 
ciation, undertakes  the  inspection  of  parts  for  export.  Export  data  is  incomplete 
regarding  the  number  of  bicycles  and  parts  exported.  According  to  value,  how- 
ever, exports,  exclusive  of  bicycle  tires  and  inner  tubes,  were  valued  at  12,114,710 
yen  in  1933,  18,904,257  yen  in  1934,  and  17,436,446  yen  in  1935. 

The  decrease  in  value  during  1935  is  explained  in  part  as  due  to  the  univers- 
ally low  prices  offered  by  the  local  exporters  in  competition  with  German  and 
British  competitors.  This  unsatisfactory  situation  is  being  studied  by  the  local 
exporters,  producers,  and  retail  merchants  with  a  view  to  its  adjustment.  Exports 
of  tires  and  inner  tubes  were  valued  at  4,307,857  yen  in  1933,  5,698,624  yen  in 
1934,  and  5,239,965  yen  in  1935.  A  fall  in  volume  is  the  principal  factor  in  the 
decrease.  Although  Japanese  bicycles  and  parts  are  exported  to  a  great  number 
of  different  countries,  only  the  more  important  purchasers  are  listed  in  the  follow- 
ing table: — 


Exports 


1935 


Bicycles  and 
Parts,  etc. 
Yen 


Tires  and 
Inner  Tubes 
Yen 


China 


4,424,289 
2,701,154 
2,097,366 
1,263,167 
1,259,913 
759,337 
532,980 
500,369 
447,991 
442,651 
397,031 
323,668 
308,480 
294,471 
250,577 
240,664 


736,754 
2,329,725 


Kwantung  Province  . . 
Straits  Settlements  . . 

Holland  

Union  of  South  Africa 

Siam  

Manchukuo  

Great  Britain  

Mozambique  


Netherlands  East  Indies 
British  India  , 


467,119 
261,782 
699,791 
5,636 


635 


Kenya,  Uganda  and  Tanganyika 

United  States  

Philippine  Islands  

Belgo-Luxemburg  

Hongkong   


155,597 
179,073 
11,153 
2,876 
37,743 
16,898 
82,694 
5,372 
98,813 
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Export  figures  to  the  end  of  October,  1936,  the  latest  available,  are  given 
below,  together  with  those  for  the  same  period  of  1935: — 

Jan.-Oct.,  1936  Jan.-Oct.,  1935 
Yen  Yen 

Cvcles  and  frames   4,046,695  3,731,726 

Parts  of  cycles  (gum  tires  and  inner  tubes)  ....  3,739,613  4,366,738 

Saddles   1,235,372  1,034,321 

Rims,  forks  and  handlebars   2,247,669  2,114,971 

Other  parts   8,349,536  7,907,378 

The  exportation  of  cycles  and  frames  has  increased  in  quantity  as  well  as  in 
value  with  a  slightly  better  price  being  realized  in  1936  than  in  the  previous 
year.  Exports  of  tires  continue  to  decline,  higher  prices  for  raw  materials  having 
forced  an  advance  in  export  prices.  The  remaining  items  increased  in  quantity; 
the  price  per  unit  was  much  the  same  as  for  the  same  period  of  1935.  Details  as 
to  destinations  are  not  available. 

Imports 

Imports  are  relatively  unimportant  in  so  far  as  the  bicycle  trade  of  Japan 
is  concerned.  The  trade  returns,  however,  carry  an  item,  "  cycles,  others,"  show- 
ing that  twenty-three  units  valued  at  880  yen  were  imported  in  1935  as  compared 
with  six  valued  at  365  yen  in  1934.  The  United  States  was  the  largest  single 
source  of  supply,  being  credited  with  fifteen  units  valued  at  685  yen  in  1935  and 
two  units  valued  at  147  yen  in  1934.  For  the  first  ten  months  of  1936  twenty -two 
units  valued  at  1,997  yen  were  imported.  A  very  few  parts  are  also  imported  each 
year,  but  they  are  not  listed  separately. 


FORTHCOMING  INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION  IN  JAPAN  AND 

THE  TOURIST  TRADE 

T.  J.  Monty,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Tokyo,  November  4,  1936. — In  1940  Japan  will  commemorate  the  2600th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Japanese  Empire  by  holding  a  World's  Fair, 
the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  held  in  the  Orient.  This  international  exposition  is  to 
be  held  in  Tokyo  and  Yokohama  from  February  to  July,  1940.  An  association 
has  been  formed  comprising  the  principal  municipal,  trade  and  industrial  bodies 
of  Tokyo  and  Yokohama  to  promote,  organize,  and  operate  this  exposition  which 
has  Government  endorsation. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  this  fair,  apart  from  commemorating  the  accession 
of  the  First  Emperor,  is  to  promote  trade,  industrial  development,  and  inter- 
national goodwill.  In  conjunction  with  the  fair  a  number  of  international 
conferences  and  world  conventions  are  expected  to  be  held.  As  a  result  of  these 
plans,  and  of  the  decision  to  hold  the  next  Olympic  Games  in  Tokyo  in  1940,  a 
large  number  of  visitors  will  be  attracted  from  foreign  lands,  giving  an  impetus 
to  the  tourist  trade. 

Tourist  Trade  of  Japan 

The  number  of  tourists  officially  registered  as  having  visited  Japan  in  1935 
numbered  42,629,  an  increase  over  1934  of  7,500.  This  is  double  the  number  of 
foix-i^ners  who  visited  Japan  in  1932,  when  the  tourist  trade  had  dropped  to  its 
lowest  level  of  20,960  after  having  reached  its  highest  in  1929  of  42,224.  If  the 
rate  of  increase  for  the  last  three  years  is  maintained,  1936  should  show  the 
largest  number  of  visitors  on  record.  The  first  six  months  of  the  year  show 
20.335  tourist  arrivals  from  abroad;  in  1935,  19,366  were  registered  during  the 
same  period.  The  second  six-month  period  of  the  year  generally  shows  more 
activity  in  tourist  traffic  than  the  first. 
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Factors  Affecting  the  Tourist  Trade 

The  growing  tourist  trade  of  Japan  may  be  attributed  to  a  number  of 
factors,  the  principal  of  which  are  no  doubt  the  improvement  in  travel  facilities 
and  the  general  betterment  in  conditions  all  round.  The  expansion  of  Japanese 
interests  abroad,  particularly  in  trade,  is  an  important  contributing  factor;  a 
good  number  of  the  visitors  come  on  business.  The  large  majority,  however, 
come  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  country.  The  largest  number  come 
from  China,  especially  on  business;  the  next  in  importance  are  from  North 
America,  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  who  come  largely  for  sightseeing  pur- 
poses. On  the  whole,  tourists  have  been  on  the  increase  from  almost  all  parts 
of  the  world,  but  especially  from  China,  North  America,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.   Soviet  Russia  is  an  exception. 

Plans  to  provide  the  growing  number  of  visitors  to  Japan  with  better  travel 
facilities  and  more  suitable  hotel  accommodation  are  well  under  way,  especially 
in  view  of  the  important  events  that  are  scheduled  for  1940. 

As  opportunities  will  be  afforded  foreign  exhibitors  who  wish  to  participate 
in  the  World's  Fair,  this  office  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  Canadian  inquirers  who 
may  want  to  obtain  further  information  on  the  subject. 


ASSISTANCE  THAT  CAN  BE  GIVEN  BY  CANADIAN  TRADE 

COMMISSIONERS 

Many  manufacturers  and  exporters  are  apparently  not  fully  advised  as  to 
the  valuable  services  that  can  be  rendered  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
The  following  is  therefore  issued  with  a  view  to  rendering  the  activities  of 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  of  greater  benefit  to  manufacturers  and  exporters 
generally. 

commercial  information 

1.  Up-to-date  information  is  available  to  manufacturers  and  exporters 
through  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  or  by  direct  correspondence  with 
the  Department  or  any  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  as  to: — 

(a)  The  present  and  prospective  demand  for  their  goods. 

(b)  Foreign  and  local  competition  (with  specimens,  catalogues  and  prices). 

(c)  Details  of  best  selling  methods. 

(d)  Reports  on  foreign  buyers,  though  the  Department  cannot  assume  any 
responsibility  in  any  opinions  expressed  by  Trade  Commissioners.  They, 
however,  will  use  their  best  endeavours  to  advise  exporters  as  to  the 
standing  of  such  firms. 

(e)  Specifications  of  articles  in  particular  demand. 

(/)  Inquiries  for  goods,  and  by  means  of  an  efficient  system  for  collecting 
such  inquiries  the  names  can  be  obtained  from  time  to  time  from  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service  of  the  Department  at  Ottawa. 

AGENTS,  BUYERS,  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 

2.  Trade  Commissioners  will  also: — 

(a)  Recommend  to  intending  Canadian  exporters  the  names  of  responsible 
parties  in  a  position  to  act  as  agents  or  buyers  and  distributors. 
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(b)  Give  every  possible  assistance  to  such  agents,  etc.,  and  will  introduce 
them  to  influential  individuals  or  associations  who  may  be  in  a  position 
to  buy  goods  from  Canada. 

(c)  Give  confidential  information,  when  so  requested,  as  to  the  activities 
of  agents  appointed  by  Canadian  exporters,  or  firms  to  whom  sales  have 
been,  or  are  being,  mado 

3.  Trade  Commissioners  can  assist  in  advising  Canadian  exporters  and 
manufacturers : — 

(a)  As  to  the  best  media  in  which  to  place  advertisements  and  the  form 
which  such  advertisements  should  take,  i.e.,  their  adaptation  to  the 
special  requirements  of  the  community. 

(b)  In  the  display  of  catalogues,  price  lists,  and  samples  where  they  can 
be  seen  by  potential  buyers. 

(c)  As  to  the  distribution  of  trade  literature  and  its  probable  cost. 

GENERAL 

4.  (a)  Trade  Commissioners  will  always  be  glad  to  receive  visitors  from 

Canada  and  introduce  them  to  possible  buyers  or  agents,  or  put  them 
in  touch  with  legal  advisers,  interpreters,  and  shipping  and  banking 
representatives. 

(b)  The  good  offices  of  Trade  Commissioners  can  always  be  invoked  with 
a  view  to  settling  difficulties  which  may  arise  between  the  Canadian 
exporters  and  buyers  abroad. 

(c)  Trade  Commissioners  will  at  any  time  provide  such  information  as 
may  be  available  as  to  freight  rates,  customs,  port  dues,  etc.,  so  as  to 
enable  Canadian  firms  to  quote  prices  for  delivery  overseas.  They  will 
be  glad  also  to  provide  information  respecting  cost  of  travel,  regulations 
applicable  to  commercial  travellers,  packing  and  marking  of  goods, 
snipping  accommodation,  storage  arrangements,  and  any  other  foreign 
government  regulations  or  conditions  which  have  to  be  complied  with. 

FINANCIAL  ARRANGEMENTS 

5.  Particulars  can  be  obtained  with  regard  to: — 

(a)  Terms  of  credit  which  may  be  given  to  foreign  buyers. 

(b)  Financial  houses  and  banks  who  will  discount  bills  or  give  credit. 

(c)  Regulations  governing  the  recovery  of  debts  in  foreign  countries. 

(d)  Disposal  of  goods  abroad  contracted  for  but  not  accepted  by  foreign 
buyers. 

(e)  Infringement  of  trade-marks  or  patent  rights;  and  advice  on  registra- 
tion. 

INFORMATION  NECESSARY  TO  THE  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

When  a  Canadian  exporter  desires  the  assistance  of  a  Trade  Commissioner 
in  marketing  his  goods  abroad,  he  should  with  the  first  letter  provide  that  officer 
with  the  following: — 

(a)  Catalogues  and  best  export  prices  c.i.f.  port  of  entry,  or  failing  that, 
f.o.b.  Canadian  port.   It  is  quite  useless  to  send  prices  f.o.b.  factory. 
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(b)  Details  regarding  process  of  manufacture  if  convenient. 

(c)  If  not  too  bulky,  samples  of  what  the  firms  have  to  offer  should  be 
forwarded — not  necessarily  a  full  range — and  a  draft  or  money  order 
sufficient  to  cover  the  customs  duties  and  landing  charges  on  the 
samples. 

(d)  Bankers'  references. 

(e)  The  proportion  of  output  which  is  available  for  export,  time  required 
to  ship  from  receipt  of  order,  and  the  quantity  for  which  orders  will  be 
accepted. 

<f)  Details  of  the  experience  he  has  had  in  the  territory  served  by  the  Trade 
Commissioner. 

(g)  Information  regarding  previous  connections,  if  any,  which  he  has 
either  with  agents  or  importers.  If  connections  still  exist,  what,  if  any, 
bearing  will  they  have  on  fresh  contacts  that  may  be  established 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Trade  Commissioner. 

The  Trade  Commissioner  will  thus  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  survey  of 
his  territory,  report  the  opportunities  for  the  lines  to  be  exported,  and  can  then 
either  place  the  exporter  in  communication  with  reliable  importers  or  recom- 
mend suitable  agents. 


SAORSTAT-GERMAN  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  December  19,  1936. — An  official  statement  from  the  Government 
Information  Bureau  announces  the  extension  of  the  Trade  Agreement  made  in 
1935  between  the  Irish  Free  State  and  Germany.  The  extension  is  from 
January  1,  1937,  for  two  years.  During  1937  the  ratio  of  3  to  2  between  imports 
from  Germany  and  exports  to  Germany  has  been  agreed  upon,  the  former  ratio 
being  smaller,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Free  State,  namely  2  to  1.  The 
ratio  for  1938  is  to  be  fixed  towards  the  end  of  1937. 

Saorstat  exports  to  Germany  are  normally  cattle,  eggs,  butter,  horses,  and 
meat  products.  Cured  herrings  arc  added  for  1937.  The  official  Irish  figures  of 
trade  are: — 

Imports  from      Exports  to 
Germany  Germany 

1931   £1,225,792  £  97,518 

1932    1,302,527  66,408 

1933    1,752,469  170,383 

1934    2,278,519  135,387 

1935    1,415,114  485,655 

1936  (Jan.-Oct.)  ,  1,182,557  529,069 


Exports  from  Germany  cover  a  wide  range. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

United  Kingdom  Tariff  Changes 

The  Import  Duties  (Exemptions)  (No.  8)  Order  of  the  United  Kingdom 
provides  for  the  removal  from  the  free  list  of  the  Import  Duties  Act,  1932,  of 
oxalic  acid,  which  since  August  20  last  has  been  subject  to  Key  Industry  duty 
of  33j  per  cent  ad  valorem  when  of  non-Empire  origin.  The  new  order  does 
not  alter  the  tariff  status  of  this  product,  but  was  necessary  to  bring  the  Import 
Duties  Act  into  conformity  with  orders  under  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries 
Act,  1921. 

Under  the  Import  Duties  (Exemptions)  (No.  9)  Order,  boot  or  shoe  pull- 
overs, mounted  on  dummy  lasts  of  wood,  of  which  the  material  forming  the 
upper  is  perforated  in  at  least  two  prominent  places  by  the  letters  "  S.P."  so  as 
to  render  them  unsuitable  for  use  as  boot  or  shoe  parts,  have  been  added  to  the 
free  list.  These  were  formerly  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  when  of  non- 
Empire  origin. 

Oxalic  acid  and  boot  and  shoe  pullovers  (provided  they  do  not  contain  silk 
or  artificial  silk)  which  are  British  Empire  products  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Imperial  preference  regulations  continue  duty  free. 

United  Kingdom  Tariff  Revision  Proposals 

The  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee  of  the  United  Kingdom  give  notice 
of  applications  for  increases  in  the  import  duties  on  non-Empire  iron  and  steel 
tubes,  cased  with  brass,  copper  or  other  non-ferrous  metal,  and  on  lithopone; 
also  for  the  addition  to  the  free  list  of  logs  of  Gaboon  mahogany  (Okoume)  in 
the  natural  state,  not  hewn  or  sawn  except  cross-cut  at  the  ends,  not  less  than 
10  feet  in  length  and  2  feet  in  diameter. 

United  Kingdom  Tariff  on  Non-Empire  Beef  and  Veal 

With  reference  to  the  announcement  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1717  (December  26,  1936),  page  1176,  a  London  Custom  House  Notice  since 
received  shows  the  new  duties  on  non-Empire  beef  and  veal,  brought  into  force 
in  the  United  Kingdom  by  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  December  16, 
to  be  as  follows: — 

Rate  of  Duty 

(a)  Beef  and  veal  not  preserved  in  any  airtight  con- 

tainer   (excluding  offals  and  boned  and  boneless 
meat) : 

Chilled  |d.  per  lb. 

Other  kinds  |d.  per  lb. 

(b)  Boned  and  boneless  beef  and  veal  and  edible  offals 

of  beef  and  veal,  not  being  beef,  veal  or  offals  • 
preserved  in  any  airtight  container,  and  excluding 

sweetbreads  and  tongues  20  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  goods 

(c)  Beef  and  veal  preserved  in  any  airtight  container 

(including  edible  offals  of  beef  and  veal,  but  ex- 
cluding sweetbreads,  tongues  and  jellied  veal)    ..   20  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  goods 

(d)  Extracts  and  essences  wholly  or  in  part  derived 

from  beef  or  veal  20  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  goods 

The  notice  states  that  no  duty  is  chargeable  under  the  resolutions  on 
sausages  or  pastes,  such  articles  being  already  liable  to  a  duty  of  30  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

Empire  products  conforming  with  Imperial  preference  regulations  continue 
to  enter  duty  free. 
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United  Kingdom  Tariff  on  Knives 

The  Additional  Import  Duties  (No.  32)  Order  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
effective  December  23,  establishes  the  following  minimum  specific  import  duties: 
on  knives  (other  than  knives  for  use  in  machines)  with  one  or  more  blades  made 
wholly  or  partly  of  iron  or  steel,  2s.  per  dozen  knives;  on  blades  or  blanks  for 
blades  of  the  aforementioned  knives,  Is.  per  dozen  blades  or  blanks  for  blades. 
The  existing  rate  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  remains  in  effect  where  it  would 
yield  a  greater  amount  of  duty. 

Knives  and  blades  and  blanks  which  are  British  Empire  products  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Imperial  preference  regulations  continue  duty  free. 

New  Zealand  Customs  Decisions 

Recent  decisions  of  the  New  Zealand  Department  of  Customs  as  to  the 
classification  and  rates  of  duty  applicable  to  imported  articles  regarding  which 
question  had  been  raised  include  the  following: — 

Cast  iron  headers,  being  spare  or  replacement  parts  for  steam  coils,  free  of  duty  under 
the  British  preferential  tariff,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff. 

Vulcanite  hand  wheels  for  the  manufacture  (not  repair)  of  radiator  valves,  free  under 
the  British  preferential,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff. 

Perambulator  wheels,  except  when  imported  in  sets  with  other  metal  fittings  for  per- 
ambulators, 10  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  the  general  tariff. 

Rubber  perambulator  tires,  not  exceeding  If  inches  in  diameter,  whether  or  not  attached 
to  perambulator  wheels,  free,  of  duty  under  the  British  preferential,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  the  general  tariff. 

Metal  comers  for  book  covers,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential,  45 
per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff. 

All  the  British  preferential  rates  quoted  above  apply  to  Canadian  goods  of 
the  respective  descriptions. 

Australian  Tariff  Decisions 

Recent  decisions  of  the  Australian  Department  of  Customs  as  to  the  classi- 
fication and  rates  of  duty  applicable  to  articles  regarding  which  question  had 
been  raised  include  the  following: — 

Starting  equipments,  other  than  electrical,  imported  with  and  for  use  with  crucLe_  oil 
engines  and  gas  engines  are  to  be  classified  under  the  tariff  item  applicable  to  the  engines 
with  which  they  .are  imported  and  to  be  used. 

Magnetos,  including  spare'  part®  thereof  .other  than  brushes,  brush  holders,  breaker  arm 
springs,  contact  points,  contact  breakers  complete  including  parts,  sliprings  or  collector  rings, 
and  wound  armatures,  for  use  with  internal  combustion  engines,  are  admissible,  by  by-law, 
under  Item  174Y,  free  of  duty  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  15  per  .cent  ad 
valorem  under  the  general  tariff. 

Bags  made  of  cellulose  transparent  wrapping  paper  reinforced  with  large  mesh  cordage  and 
equipped  with  handles  of  similar  material,  used  for  conveying  small  quantities  of  goods  such 
as  confectionery,  are  under  Item  340C,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential 
tariff  and  65  per  cent  under  the  general  tariff.  (This  description  of  the  goods  amends  that 
given  in  a  former  decision  and  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1715: 
December  12,  19'36.  page  1006.)  Other  textile  shopping  bags,  including  bags  made  from  woven 
rush,  are  dutiable1  at  30  per  cent  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  50  per  cent  under  the 
general  tariff  (Item,  122 A). 

Seals,  plain  or  embossed,  ready  for  use  on  Christmas  and  greeting  cards,  confectionery, 
soap,  perfumes,  and  the  like,  when  of  metal  foil  (except  gold  leaf),  without  a  paper  backing 
or  with  a  loosely  adhering  paper  backing,  and  of  non-advertising  character,  are  free  of  duty 
under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  dutiable  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general 
tariff  (Item  148B).  If  of  advertising  character  they  are  assessed  at  25  per  cent  and  42^  per 
cent  under  the  respective  tariffs  (Item  367).  Similar  seals  of  paper  foil,  being  metal  foil  with 
a  permanent  paper  backing,  are  assessed  at  45  per  cent  under  the  British  preferential  and  65 
per  cent  under  the  general  tariff  if  they  are  of  non-advertising  character  (Item.  340C).  If  of 
advertising  character  they  pay  Is.  per  pound  (or  45  per  cent  if  higher)  and  Is.  6d.  per  pound 
(or  65  per  cent  if  higher  (Item  338A). 

In  all  the  foregoing  decisions  the  British  preferential  rate  quoted  applies 
to  Canadian  goods  and  the  general  tariff  to  goods  from  all  countries  outside 
the  British  Empire. 
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Increased  Duties  on  Manufactured  Tobacco  in  Jamaica 

Mr.  F.  W.  FraserJ  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
writes  that  in  order  to  raise  more  revenue  the  Jamaica  customs  duties  on  manu- 
factured tobacco  (except  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  snuff)  were  increased  on  Decem- 
ber 23  from  4s.  to  4s.  8d.  per  pound  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  from 
5s.  4d.  to  6s.  4d.  under  the  general  tariff. 

Canadian  manufactured  tobacco  is  accorded  the  British  preferential  tariff. 

Duty  on  Coronation  Goods  in  the  State  of  Brunei 

A  Customs  Notification  of  the  State  of  Brunei  (British  Borneo),  dated 
November  14,  1936,  provides  that  the  import  duty  on  goods  of  all  kinds  suitable 
for  use  for  or  in  connection  with  celebrations  or  the  commemoration  of  the 
coronation  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  shall  be  50  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Such 
goods  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Superintendent,  Trade  and  Customs,  to 
have  been  produced  or  manufactured  in  and  consigned  direct  from  any  place  in 
the  British  Empire  shall  be  exempt  from  import  duty.  Canadian  goods  con- 
forming with  prescribed  regulations  are  exempt  from  import  duty.  An  Empire 
content  of  25  per  cent  is  prescribed. 

IMPORTANT  INQUIRY  FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA  FOR  MINING  AND 
OTHER  MACHINERY  AND  TOOLS 

Mr.  J.  L.  Mutter,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Johannesburg,  South 
Africa,  advises  that  a  firm  in  Johannesburg  are  interested  in  securing  the  South 
African  representation  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  the  following: — 

(1)  Mining,  metallurgical,  mechanical  and  electrical  machinery,  appliances 
and  tools. 

(2)  Labour-saving  devices  for  use  in  connection  with  the  mining  industry. 

(3)  Road-making  machinery. 

(4)  Novel  and  patent  building  materials. 

The  principal  of  the  firm  above  referred  to,  a  mining  engineer  who  has 
formed  a  company  specializing  in  mining  and  engineering  equipment,  recently 
left  South  Africa  on  a  visit  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 
While  in  the  United  States  he  will  be  in  touch  with  Mr.  D.  S.  Cole,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York 
City.  Any  Canadian  manufacturers  of  equipment  and  materials  listed  above, 
who  are  not  already  represented  in  South  Africa,  should  communicate  with  Mr. 
Cole,  forwarding  catalogues,  quotations  and  other  relevant  information.  Should 
it  be  found  that  any  of  the  Canadian  products  offered  appear  likely  to  meet  the 
Special  requirements  of  this  inquiry,  it  is  likely  that  the  visit  will  be  extended 
to  Canada  in  order  to  take  up  with  Canadian  firms  the  question  of  South 
African  representation  in  detail. 

INFORMATION  ON  EXCHANGE  RESTRICTIONS 

During  the  period  of  unsettled  exchange  conditions  in  many  countries,  it 
has  been  the  practice  to  publish  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  from 
time  to  time  fairly  complete  reviews  of  the  principal  features  of  the  exchange 
situation  in  countries  regarding  which  it  is  most  important  that  Canadian 
exporters  be  adequately  informed.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  resident  in 
territories  where  exchange  control  is  in  force  are  under  instruction  to  prepare 
reports  for  publication  dealing  with  major  alterations  in  the  methods  of  control 
and  with  revisions  of  policy  or  of  regulations  that  affect  imports  from  Canada. 
Apart  from  these  published  reports,  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  has  on 
file  unpublished  data  which  will  be  freely  furnished,  on  request,  to  Canadian 
firms  desiring  information  with  regard  to  exchange  conditions  in  specified 
countries. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  JANUARY  4 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  January  4,  1937,  and  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  December  28  1936 
with  the  official  bank  rate : — 


Present  or 

Nominal 

Nominal 

Country 

Unit 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Ltd  UK  JVd. 

Austria  

.  .Schilling 

December  28 

January  4 

.1407 

$  .1868 

$  .1868 

3£ 

Belgium  

•  Belga 

.  1001 

.1686 

.1689 

2 

Bulgaria . . 

Lev 

!o072 

.0128 

.0219 

6 

Czechoslovakia  . 

Krone 

.0296 

.0351 

.0350 

3 

neon 

.  Zooi) 

.2192 

.2191 

4 

Finland  

. .  .  .Markka 

.0252 

.0216 

.0216 

4 

France 

Franc 

.0392 

.0467 

.0467 

2 

Germany 

Reichsmark 

.2382 

.4020 

.4025 

4 

Great  Britain 

Pound 

4.8666 

4.9112 

4.9100 

2 

Drachma 

.0130 

.0090 

.0090 

7 

Holland 

. .  Guilder 

.4020 

.5472 

.5475 

2 

*TTii"non  rv 

.  1749 

.2953 

.2955 

4 

Ttaly 

Lira 

.0526 

.0526 

.0526 

44 

.0176 

.0230 

.  0230 

5 

.2680 

.2466 

.2467 

4 

1  122 

.  1889 

.1892 

5 

.0442 

.0446 

.0445 

41 

.0060 

.0073 

.0073 

41 

.  1930 

5 

.2680 

.2531 

.2531 

.1930 

.2298 

.2298 

u 

United  States 

 Dollar 

1 .0000 

.9993 

1 .0000 

n 

.4985 

.2773 

.2775 

4-5 

Cuba  

1 .0000 

.9986 

.9992 

 Franc 

0392 

.0467 

.0467 

'4.8666 

4 .9212 

4.9200 

.0392 

.0467 

.0467 

Other  British  West  Indies  Dollar 

1 .0138 

1 .0231 

1 .0229 

.Peso  (Paper) 

.  4245 

.3273 

.3274 

3i 

Tin  ATTlPl  Jl  1 

.3043 

.3050 

1196 

.  0870 

.0871 

Tin rtltipi  n  1 

KJ  III  M  1  11.  |  (tl 

.  0595 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1 .0231 

1  0229 

Chile  

.1217 

.0517 

.0517 

4| 

Unofficial 

.0417 

.0417 

.9733 

.5735 

.5738 

4 

 Sol 

.2800 

.2498 

.2500 

6 

.1930 

.2498 

.2500 

1 .0342 

.7995 

.8000 

4.8666 

4.9050 

4.9037 

34 

Ecypt.  .  Pound 

(100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5.0367 

5 . 0300 

China  (Shanghai) 

 Dollar 

.  2959 

.2963 

 Dollar 

.3053 

.3062 

.  3650 

.3713 

.3713 

3 

 Yen 

.4985 

.2851 

.2835 

3.2 

.4020 

.5487 

.5490 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4502 

.4502 

Straits  Settlements   ..  .."Dollar 

.  5678 

.5755 

.5756 

4.8666 

3.9287 

3.9280 

4.8666 

3.9600 

3.9600 

*  Unofficial: 

.1976 

.1978 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note: — 

The  Japanese  yen  showed  much  more  than  seasonal  weakness  in  the  closing  days  of  1936, 
but  regained)  part  of  earlier  losses  on  January  4.  This  break  was  considered  in  exchange 
circles  to  be  related  to  the  less  favourable  trade  and  financial  position  of  Japan  in  recent 
months.  German  registered  marks  have  also  declined  abruptly  within  the  past  week,  although 
the  official  rate  has  not  reflected  this  movement.  The  free  rate  on  Argentine  pesos  continues 
at  its  mew  level  of  slightly  less  than  2\  cents  below  the  official  rate. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint John,  N3. 
Halifax.  NJ3. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Chatham,  Ont. 
Kitchener,  Ont. 
Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 


Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston  Ont. 
Oshawa.  Ont. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


Portage  ia  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Quebec. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 


Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 

No. 

Location  of  Inquirer 

Purchase  or  Agency 

Miscellaneous — 

Patent  Medicines  

Paste  and  Enamelled  Jewellery. . . 

Radio  Component  Parts  

Miners'  Work  Gloves  

Silk  Hosiery  

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 

London,  England  

Perth,  Australia  

Auckland,  New  Zealand. .  . 
New  York,  U.S.A  

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 

Silk  Hosiery  
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  BRITISH  PREFERENCES 

Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of  supplying  correct 
certificates  of  origin  for  goods  entitled  to  preferential  tariff  treatment  in 
Empire  countries.  The  regulations  to  be  observed  vary  enough  to  preclude  use 
of  uniform  documentation  for  the  different  British  markets.  As  regards  the 
principal  market,  the  United  Kingdom,  goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent  Empire  content;  optical  goods  and  parts  require  75  per 
cent;  a  selected  list  of  manufactured  goods  (see  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95) 
require  50  per  cent;  for  other  manufactured  goods  25  per  cent  Empire  con- 
tent suffices.  A  small  number  of  ingredients  must  qualify  independently  for 
preference.  Each  "article"  is  subject  to  the  preference  test  separately,  so  that 
when  machinery,  etc.,  is  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  knccked-down  each 
separate  assembly  or  part  must  qualify  in  itself  to  be  entitled  to  preference. 
Notice  27A  of  the  London  Custom  House,  issued  in  March,  1935,  prescribes 
appropriate  forms  as  follows:  D,  119  (Sale),  for  growth  or  produce;  E,  120 
(Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F,  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobaccos 
and  sugars;  FF,  122  (Sale),  a  supporting  certificate  for  ingredients. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 


(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 


From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford.  Jan.  16;  Montclare,  Jan.  23;  Duchess  of  York, 
Jan.  30;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Feb.  6— all  Canadian-  Pacific;  Manchester  Hero,  Jan.  28;  Man- 
chester Exporter.  Feb.  27 — both  Manchester  Lime;  Nova  Scotia,  Jan.  26;  Ineermore,  Feb.  17 
— both  Furness  Line;  Lancastria,  Cunard-White  Star  Line,  Feb.  8. 

To  London. — Beaverdale  Jan.  15;  Beaverburn,  Jan.  22;  Beaverbrae,  Jan.  29;  Beaver- 
ford,  Feb.  5 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Andamia,  Jan.  17;  Ausonia,  Jan.  24;  Ascania,  Jan.  31; 
Antomia,  Feb.  7 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  Jan.  16;  Manchester  Spinner,  Jan.  19;  Man- 
chester Port,  Jan.  23;  Manchester  Brigade,  Jan.  30;  Manchester  Division,  Feb.  6;  Man- 
chester Citizen,  Feb.  13;  Manchester  Producer,  Feb.  20 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — New  York  City,  Jan.  16;  Gloucester  City,  Jan.  30; 
Bristol  City,  Feb.  13— all  Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Aberdeen,  Newcastle  and  Hull. — Gitano,  Jan.  19;  Kelso,  Feb.  9 — both  EUerman's 
Wilson  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  Jan.  23;  Airthria,  Feb.  6 — both  Cunard- 
Donalcbon  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Norwegian,,  Jan.  23;  Delilian,  Feb.  6 — both  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  Jan.  14;  Caimesk,  Jan.  28; 
Cairnglen  (calls  at  Dundee),  Feb.  11 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — BeaverhiM,  Jan.  8;  BeaveTbum,  Jan.  22;  Beaverdale,  Feb.  19 — all  Canadian 
Pacific. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverdale,  Jan.  14;  Beaverhill,  Feb.  12 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Drottningholm  (does  not  call  at  Copen- 
hagen), Jan.  22;  Lagaholimi,  Feb.  6 — both  Swedish-America  Line;  Batory  (calls  at  Gdynia 
but  not  at  Copenhagen),  Gdynia-America  Line,  Jan.  17. 
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To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd., 
Jan.  11  and  25;  Delia.  Shaw  SS.  Co.  Ltd.,  Jan.  11  and  25;  Fort  Amherst,  Furness-Red  Cross 
Line,  Feb.  18;  Northern  Ranger  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co., 
Jan.  20;  Nova  Scotia,  Furness  Line,  Jan.  26. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Dem,erara. — Lady  Drake,  Jan.  14;  Lady  Nelson,  Jan.  28; 
Lady  Hawkins,  Feb.  11 — all  Canadian  National. 

T o  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
Jan.  23. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne  (calls  at  St.  Georges,  Ber- 
muda). Jan.  23;  Chomedy.  Feb.  6 — both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Mar- 
tinique if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras) . — Cathcarit  (does  not  call  a,t  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  Jan.  14;  Lady  Rodney,  Jan. 
21;  CaveH?r  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  Jan.  28;  Lady  Somers,  Feb.  4— all 
Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ciss  (calls  at  Haiti),  Jan.  13;  Kirsten  B, 
Jan.  27— both  Pickford  &  Black  SS.  Line. 

T o  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Cingalese  Prince, 
Jan.  16;  Silversandat,  Jan.  30;  Chinese  Prince,  Feb.  13 — all  Silver-Prince  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Ardenvohr,  Jan.  29;  Port  Caroline,  Feb. 
28 — both  Montreal-Australia-New  Zealand  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — City  of  Glasgow,  Jan.  21;  Canadian 
Cruiser,  Feb.  21 — both  Montreal-Australia-New  Zealand  Line. 


From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford.  Jan.  15;  Montclare,  Jan.  22;  Duchess  of  York, 
Jan.  29;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Feb.  5 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverdale,  Jan.  14;  Beaverburn.  Jan.  21;  BeaveTbrae,  Jan.  28;  Beaver- 
ford,  Feb.  4 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam  and  Hamburg. — HaukefjeLl,  Fjell  Line,  Feb.  1. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  Jan.  14;  Manchester  Port,  Jan.  21;  Man- 
chester Brigade,  Jan.  28 — all  Manchester  Line. 

T o  Avonmovth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  Jan.  23;  Airthria,  Feb.  4 — both  Cunard- 
Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  Jan.  12;  Cairnesk,  Jan.  28 — both 
Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Glasgow,. — Norwegian,  Jan.  21;  Delilian,  Feb.  4—- both  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Melmore  Head,  Jan.  15;  Dunaff  Head,  Jan.  25 — both  Head 
Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Cork). 

To  Rotterdam,  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Brant  County.  Jan.  16;  Kings  County,  Feb.  5 — 
both  County  Line:  Beaverburn  Jan.  21;  Beaverdale,  Feb.  18 — both  Canadian  Pacific  (do 
not  call  at  Rotterdam  and  Havre). 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverdale,  Jan.  14;   Beaverhill,  Feb.  11 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Naples,  Messina,  Palermo,  Valencia  and  Seville. — 
Capo  Lena,  Feb.  6;  Capo  Olmo,  March  9— -both  Capo  Line. 

To  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — Tacoma,  Gardiaz  Line,  Jan.  20. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grervadn,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Jan.  20;  Lady  Hawkins,  Feb.  3— 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
Jan.  26. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — Citv  of  Eastbourne,  Jan.  13;  City  of  Worcester,  Jan.  30 — both  Eller- 
man  k  Bucknall  SS.  Co. 
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To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Cochrane,  Elder  Dempster 
Lines  Ltd.,  Jan,  25. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hikawa  Maru,  Jan.  13;  Hiye  Maru,  Jan.  23;  Heian 
Maru,  Feb.  20 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  <of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), Jan.  19;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu)  Feb.  20;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls 
Nagasaki),  March  6 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ixion,  Jan.  30;  Talthyibius,  Feb.  27 — both  Blue 
Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike  but  not  at  Manila). 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Kota  Agoeng,  Jan.  31;  Bintang,  Feb.  28 — both  Silver-Java 
Pacific  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Feb.  17;  Aorangi,  March  17 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line . 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  West  (calls  at  Lyttelton 
and  Dunedin  if  sufficient  cargo  offered),  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co.,  Jan.  16. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Cana- 
dian-Australasian Line,  Jan,  19. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — Sydic,  Jan.  14;  Nordic, 
Feb.  15 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Loch  Lomond,  Australian  Freight  Line,  January. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Lochkatrine,  Jan.  23;  Lochmonar  (calls  at 
Glasgow),  Feb.  6;  Dinteldyk,  Feb.  20;  Drechtdyk  (calls  at  Glasgow),  March  6;  Nictheroy, 
March  20 — all  Holland-America  Line. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Cardiff. — A  steamer,  Reardon  Smith  Line,  January. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  January. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — A  steamer,  Johnson  Line,  January. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  January. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — A  steamer,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.,  January. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — A  steamer,  Silver- Java  Pacific  Line,  January. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Hardanger,  Jan.  28; 
Brandanger,  Feb.  25 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co, 


From  New  Westminster 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports— Knufoe  Nelson,  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  Jan.  12. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow—  Gothic  Star  (calls  at  Newcastle  and  Rotterdam), 
American  Mail  Line  Ltd.,  Feb.  1. 

To  Manila  and  Iloilo.— Kota  Agoeng,  Feb.  1;  Bintang,  Feb.  25;  Tosari,  March  25— all 
Dingwall  Cotts  &  Co. 

To  Japanese  Ports.— Hiye  Maru,  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.,  Jan.  11;  Tyndareus,  Dodwell 
&  Co.,  March  25. 

To  Chinese  Ports—  Talthybius,  Feb.  11;  Ixion,  April  17— both  Dodwell  &  Co. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  and  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

L.  D.  WILGRESS,  Director 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Melbourne :  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.    Office — 

Safe  Deposit  Building,  Melbourne.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Sydney:   L.  M.  Cosgrave,  City  Mutual  Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NJ3.W. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Shell  Building,  60  Ravenstein  Street,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Netherlands  India.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  "West  Indies 

Trinidad:  M.  B.  Palmer.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.   Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.     (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.   Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers   Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  H.  A.  Scott.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.  Office— E wo  Building,  27  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.  (Territory  covers  Central  China  and  North  China.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico,)     Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Henri  Turcot.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (90.  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Monckcbergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.    (Territory  includes  Germany — except 
the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian) ;  and  40  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office— Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  Office — 309 
Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  Letters — Apa.rta.do  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City. 
Office— Edifioio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico.  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Coolsingel  111b,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine 
Valley  and  Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office— Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

Richard  Grew,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters— Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office— Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Soulh  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganjdka,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg :  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  Office — 
Prudential  Assurance  Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free 
State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederick  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:    J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:   W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.    (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:   G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.     (Territory   covers  Scotland.)  Cable 

address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Colh,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center.  (Territory 
includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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DESTRUCTION  OF  MAIL:  NOTICE  TO  CANADIAN  EXPORTERS  TO 

INDIA 

The  inward  foreign  mail  which  arrived  at  Bombay  on  December  11  by  the 
ss.  Ranpura,  which  left  London  on  November  26,  was  almost  completely  destroyed 
by  fire  while  it  was  being  conveyed  by  rail  to  Calcutta. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Calcutta,  accordingly 
requests  that  Canadian  firms  who  despatched  mail  for  India  between  November  6 
and  16  should  forward  him  copies  of  their  letters  in  view  of  the  destruction  of 
the  mail  in  which  they  were  carried. 


MR.  BRYAN  TO  VISIT  NEWFOUNDLAND 

Mr.  A.  E.  Bryan,  Inspector,  Trade  Commissioner  Service,  is  proceeding  to 
Newfoundland  about  the  middle  of  February  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
present  trade  conditions  and  the  possibilities  for  increasing  the  sale  of  Canadian 
products  in  that  Dominion. 

Before  leaving  for  Newfoundland  Mr.  Bryan  will  spend  a  day  or  two  in  the 
following  cities: — 

Toronto  Jan.  21-23  Charlottetown  Feb.  8 

Montreal  Jan.  29-Feb.  2  Halifax  Feb.  10 

Quebec  City  Feb.  4  Sydney  Feb.  11-13 

Saint  John,  N.B  Feb.  5 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Bryan  before  he  goes  to 
Newfoundland  should  communicate,  in  the  case  of  Toronto,  with  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers  Association,  and  in  that  of  the  other  cities  included  in  the  above 
itinerary  with  the  respective  Boards  of  Trade. 


GERMAN  MARKET  FOR  PULPWOOD 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(R.M.I  is  approximately  equal  to  Can.$0-40) 

Hamburg,  December  19,  1936. — An  interesting  development  in  recent  Cana- 
dian trade  to  Germany  has  been  the  sale  to  this  market  of  several  cargoes  of 
pulpwood.  In  general,  Canadian  exports  of  this  product  have  been  confined  to 
shipments  to  the  United  States,  although  during  1935  small  quantities  were  sold 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Belgium,  and  Japan.  Canadian  trade  returns 
show  the  value  of  pulpwood  exports  to  have  varied  from  $12,040,484  in  1931,  all 
of  which  trade  was  to  the  United  States  market,  to  $4,287,425  in  1933  and 
§7.131,238  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1935,  while  of  this  latter  figure  the 
United  States  is  credited  with  $7,054,650,  France  with  $40,628,  the  United  King- 
dom with  $22,984,  Belgium  with  $12,816,  and  Japan  with  $160.  Small  quanti- 
ties of  pulpwood  have,  at  the  same  time,  been  imported  from  the  United  States, 
but  during  the  fiscal  year  1935  the  value  was  no  more  than  $93,703. 
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Germany  is  a  substantial  buyer  of  pulpwood  and  the  following  review  of 
recent  trade,  together  with  comments  on  several  outstanding  market  character- 
istics, may  be  of  value  to  Canadian  firms  interested  in  this  business. 

Resources  and  Production 

As  noted  in  a  report  on  the  German  lumber  market  published  in  Commer- 
cial Intelligence  Journal  No.  1692  (July  4,  1936) ,  this  country  possesses  exten- 
sive forest  resources,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  stand  is  of  timber  which  is 
unsuitable  for  the  manufacture  of  good-quality  pulp.  It  has  accordingly  become 
customary  for  domestic  resources  to  be  utilized  for  the  production  of  kraft  and 
similar  grades,  while  wood  for  the  higher  qualities  has  been  purchased  from 
foreign  sources.  No  accurate  figures  of  the  domestic  production  of  pulpwood 
are  available,  but  the  annual  total  must  be  a  considerable  one. 

German  Pulpwood  Imports 

The  value  of  German  imports  of  pulpwood  during  the  calendar  year  1935 
was  R.M.60,471,000  (approximately  $24,200,000).  This  figure  was  slightly  less 
than  the  1934  total  of  R.M.62,295,000,  but  appreciably  larger  than  those  of  the 
immediately  preceding  years.  Imports  during  the  first  ten  months  of  1936 
have  been  valued  at  R.M. 43,961, 000,  on  a  basis  of  which  figure  it  is  assumed 
that  the  year's  purchases  will  be  slightly  less  than  during  1935. 

The  principal  sources  of  supply  of  Germany's  trade  in  this  product  are 
Soviet  Russia,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Finland,  although  substantial  shipments 
are  brought  in  as  well  from  Poland,  Austria,  and  Latvia.  During  the  period 
January-October,  1936,  Russian  pulpwood  constituted  over  42  per  cent  of  all 
incoming  shipments,  stocks  from  Czechoslovakia  22  per  cent,  and  Finnish  wood 
slightly  over  20  per  cent.  These  proportions  are  generally  similar  to  those 
applying  to  German  pulpwood  imports  during  recent  years. 

There  is  practically  no  export  of  pulpwood  from  Germany.  Small  quan- 
tities are  at  times  shipped  to  Switzerland,  but  the  business  is  of  extremely 
limited  dimensions. 

Quality 

The  requirements  of  German  pulp  and  paper  mills,  in  so  far  as  the  quality 
of  raw  materials  is  concerned,  are  considerably  more  exacting  than  those  of 
Canadian  plants.  Owing  partly,  no  doubt,  to  the  low  labour  costs  prevailing 
in  various  European  countries,  pulpwood  used  in  local  mills  has  been  particularly 
uniform  in  size  and  is  required  to  be  free  from  knots  and  bark.  Comments  on 
Canadian  stocks  indicate  insufficient  care  in  selection  and  preparation.  There 
has  been  an  unduly  large  number  of  irregularly  shaped  pieces;  barking  has  been 
carelessly  done  or  not  done  at  all  ;  and  there  is  undue  variation  in  size.  If  the 
business  is  to  be  maintained  successfully,  the  precise  specifications  of  German 
mills  must  be  studied  and,  following  mutual  agreement  as  to  quality  and  price, 
every  attention  given  to  the  provision  of  goods  up  to  agreed  standards.  It  is 
not  implied  that  there  is  any  necessity  of  supplying  wood  of  equal  quality  to 
Russian  stocks,  for  example,  as  this  might  occasion  unnecessary  price  increases, 
but  rather  that  shipments  be  up  to  contract  requirements  in  order  that  com- 
plaints may  be  avoided  and  the  goodwill  of  buyers  assured. 

Prices 

Recent  business  in  the  pulpwood  market  in  Germany  has  been  done  at  prices 
varying  from  100s.  to  110s.  (sterling)  per  fathom  c.i.f.  Rotterdam  or  Stettin. 
Russian  wood  has  customarily  commanded  a  slightly  higher  price  than  the 
Finnish  product,  owing  to  superior  quality,  the  differential  amounting,  on  an 
average,  to  5s.  per  fathom.   Czechoslovakia!!  exports  are  of  a  lower- quality 
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article  which  does  not  ordinarily  compete  with  Russian,  Scandinavian,  or  Baltic 
shipments. 

Centres  of  Consumption 

The  principal  centres  of  consumption  of  imported  pulpwood  are  in  the 
Rhine  Valley,  and  at  Stettin  in  the  north.  Several  of  the  pulp  and  paper  manu- 
facturing concerns  operate  more  than  one  plant;  most  of  them  are  members  of 
a  combine  or  association  through  which  prices  in  the  domestic  and  in  export 
markets  are  regulated. 

Trade  Regulation 

As  a  raw  material  essential  to  Germany's  industrial  welfare,  pulpwood  is 
free  of  customs  duty.  There  are  still  various  difficulties  attending  its  sale  to 
local  buyers,  principal  among  these  being  the  regulation  by  the  Government  of 
all  import  trade  and  the  restrictions  against  the  transfer  abroad  of  foreign 
exchange.  All  purchases  of  foreign  pulpwood  must  be  sanctioned  by  the  Govern- 
ment. In  some  cases,  clearing  or  other  agreements  with  supplying  countries 
simplify  the  matter  of  obtaining  import  permits  and  of  effecting  payment.  In 
so  far  as  Canadian  trade  to  Germany  in  this  product  is  concerned,  business 
hitherto  transacted  during  the  past  year  has  been  arranged  under  special  per- 
mits which  have  provided  that  free  foreign  exchange  has  been  made  available 
for  payment  to  the  exporters.  With  the  recent  conclusion  of  a  trade  and  pay- 
ments agreement  with  Germany  the  situation  will  in  future  be  one  wherein 
business  will  presumably  be  carried  on  on  a  similar  basis.  The  agreements  do 
not  provide  any  special  facilities  for  the  purchase  of  Canadian  pulpwood  by 
Germany,  and  payment  for  further  shipments  must  accordingly  be  made  from 
the  unallotted  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  German  exports  to  Canada.  In  other 
words,  Canadian  pulpwood  may  be  purchased  by  Germany  if  it  is  considered 
an  essential  raw  material,  and  in  such  cases  free  foreign  exchange  permits  will  be 
issued  by  the  Government  at  the  time  that  import  licences  are  granted  to  local 
buyers.  Exporters  will  be  well  advised  to  assure  themselves  that  funds  are  avail- 
able for  payment  before  despatching  shipments  to  local  buyers. 

Canada's  Position  in  the  Market 

Hitherto  an  unknown  factor  in  the  German  pulpwood  market,  Canada's 
position  as  a  supplier  of  this  material,  in  view  of  the  presently  existing  situation, 
is  a  comparatively  favourable  one.  It  is  commonly  reported  that,  as  a  result 
of  a  strained  political  situation,  Germany's  purchases  of  various  Russian  goods 
are  being  limited  to  a  minimum,  while  it  is  also  stated  throughout  the  trade  that 
purchases  from  Finland  have  been  reduced  by  restrictive  measures  imposed  by 
that  country  against  excessive  pulpwood  exports.  Apart  therefore  from  the 
countries  shipping  lower  grades  of  wood  and  the  suppliers  of  small  quantities 
only,  such  as  the  Baltic  States,  Canada  appears  as  one  of  the  more  important 
factors  in  the  present  market  situation. 

The  Outlook 

The  extent  to  which  Canadian  participation  in  this  trade  may  develop 
cannot  be  clearly  estimated.  It  is  rumoured  that  free  foreign  exchange  up  to  a 
maximum  of  Can. $200,000  was  allotted  by  the  Government  to  cover  purchases 
of  Canadian  pulpwood  during  the  current  year.  This  sum  was  exhausted  some 
time  a^o.  No  indication  is  available  as  to  official  views  regarding  a  continua- 
tion of  the  business  during  1937,  but  it  would  appear  that  these  may  be  favour- 
able. 

The  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hamburg  will  be  pre- 
pared to  supply  the  names  of  competent  importers  to  such  Canadian  firms  as 
may  be  interested  in  developing  trade  in  this  product  to  the  Germany  market. 
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CUBAN  MARKET  FOR  ALUMINIUM  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  December  24,  1936. — Various  aluminium  utensils,  especially  those 
for  kitchen  use,  are  manufactured  locally  in  quantities  adequate  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  Cuban  market.  The  national  industry  supplies  both  light-  and 
heavy-weight  articles  of  good  quality,  but  a  limited  quantity  of  heavier-weight 
ware,  costly  to  manufacture  here  because  of  the  small  demand,  is  imported  from 
abroad.  For  the  same  reason  small  quantities  of  specialties  or  novelties,  rivets, 
mouldings,  and  high-priced  household  utensils  are  brought  into  the  republic. 

The  United  States  and  Germany  are  the  principal  sources  of  supply  for 
kitchenware  and  many  other  articles  of  aluminium,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing import  figures: — 

Jan.-June, 
1934  1935  1936 


United  States   $10,187  $19,208  $16,836 

Germany   7,767  9,311  3,819 

Canada   451  1   

Other  countries   2,031  2,887  500 


Total   $20,436       $31,407  $21,155 


DUTIES 

Manufactures  of  aluminium,  nickel,  and  their  alloys  are  assessed  as  follows: 
maximum  tariff,  $1 . 25 ;  minimum  tariff,  $0 . 625 ;  tariff  for  United  States  product; 
$0.375 — all  per  kilogram,  net  weight.  Tare  allowances  are:  in  boxes  or  barrels, 
18  per  cent  ;  in  hampers,  12  per  cent;  in  other  containers  or  in  bales,  6  per  cent. 
Canada  comes  under  the  maximum  tariff,  and  Germany  under  the  minimum. 

National  Industry 

The  Cuban  aluminium  industry  is  represented  by  two  factories,  both  in 
Havana,  one  of  which  is  too  small  to  merit  attention.  The  principal  factory  is 
fairly  well  founded  as  to  housing  and  equipment,  and  has  about  thirty  employees. 
The  lathe-spinning  method  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  most  of  its  pro- 
ducts; the  die  presses  are  limited,  except  during  busy  seasons,  to  a  few  varieties, 
as  they  are  not  economical  machines  to  work  on  small-production  business.  Addi- 
tional to  standard  kitchen  hollow-ware,  the  products  manufactured  include 
medicine  containers,  minute  tablet-holders,  and  other  supplies  for  local  labora- 
tories; containers  for  sticking  paste,  face  pomade;  bottle-holders  for  refrigera- 
tors, alcohol  burners,  and  an  endless  variety  of  containers  made  up  to  special 
specifications. 

For  such  varied  production,  aluminium  sheet  is  imported  in  all  thicknesses, 
from  No.  10  used  in  heavy  kitchenware  to  No.  32  for  the  manufacture  of  con- 
tainers required  by  the  pharmaceutical  trade.  The  weights  for  which  there  is 
most  demand  run  from  No.  18  to  No.  24.  The  bulk  of  the  aluminium  sheets  im- 
ported consists  of  standard  sizes  (6  by  3  and  4  by  2  feet),  although  small  orders 
are  occasionally  entered  for  larger  sizes  up  to  10  by  6  feet.  While  the  entire 
range  of  thicknesses  are  imported  (from  No.  10  to  No.  36) ,  over  60  per  cent  covers 
Nos.  18  to  24.  These  sheets  are  usually  packed  in  large  wooden  boxes  (250  pounds 
gross) ,  in  a  manner  aimed  at  keeping  down  the  customs  duties,  which  are  payable 
on  gross  weight. 

Aluminium  Sheets  and  Bars 

Imports  of  aluminium  in  flat  sheets  or  in  bars  have  increased  considerably 
since  1933,  when  the  economic  depression  reached  its  climax  in  Cuba.  Only 
$9,828  worth  of  these  commodities  were  imported  during  that  year,  in  contrast 
with  $44,656  in  1935.  Purchases  of  these  two  items  have  kept  pace  with  the 
gradual  increase  in  Cuba's  imports  due  to  the  improvement  in  the  economic  situa- 
tion of  the  island,  aided  in  a  great  measure  by  the  United  States-Cuba  Trade 
Agreement. 
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Imports  of  nickel  and  aluminium,  in  sheets  or  in  bars,  during  the  three  and  a 
half  years'  period  from  1933  to  June  30,  1936,  are  reported  under  one  heading  by 
the  Cuban  Bureau  of  Statistics,  but  according  to  authorities  in  the  matter,  90 
per  cent  of  the  total  imports  represent  aluminium  (85  per  cent  in  flat  sheets,  15 
per  cent  in  bars)  and  10  per  cent  nickel.  The  figures  are  as  follows: — 


Jan- June, 

1933          1934  1935  1936 

Canada                                                   $5,160       $  1,983  $19,194  $  7,396 

Switzerland                                             2,321         15,167  7,767  567 

United  States1                                                            896  9,845  1,990 

United  States2   3,264  3,230 

United  Kingdom                                      1,905             933  1,498  862 

Germany                                                    250             990  2,897  3,102 

Belgium                                                   192          2,477  193   

France                                                     •  •  •  •      33 


Total   $9,828       $22,446       $44,656  $17,180 


1  Products  of  the  soil  or  industry  of  the  United  States. 

2  Products  of  other  countries  imported  from  the  United  States. 

DUTIES 

Aluminium  in  bars,  plates,  powder,  and  wire  is  assessed  as  follows  per  100 
kilograms,  gross  weight;  maximum  tariff,  $10;  minimum  tariff,  $5;  tariff  for 
United  States  product,  $3.25. 

COMPETITION 

Apart  from  the  United  States,  which  enjoys  a  preferential  tariff,  Canada's 
competitors  for  aluminium  sheets  and  bars  in  this  market  (Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  the  United  Kingdom)  enjoy  the  minimum  tariff.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
freight  from  all  the  supplying  countries  is  about  the  same,  the  present  rate 
averaging  84  cents  per  100  pounds.  Shipments  and  deliveries  from  Canada  are 
the  quickest  (one  and  a  half  to  two  months  from  receipt  of  order,  against  from 
one  to  five  months  from  Europe) ;  therefore  under  equal  price  conditions  Canada 
is  given  preference  by  importers.  Canadian  and  United  States  shipments  are  now 
being  made  by  sea-train  via  New  York,  in  carload  lots  of  25,000  to  30,000  pounds. 

October  invoices  for  German  aluminium  sheets  received  in  Havana  recently 
show  the  following  c.i.f.  Havana  prices  per  100  pounds:  up  to  No.  20,  $25;  Nos. 
22  and  24,  $25.50;  Xos.  26  and  over,  $26.  No  ordinary  or  standard  aluminium 
sheets  are  being  imported  from  the  United  States,  and  those  shown  by  Cuban 
statistics  as  coming  directly  from  that  country  are,  as  a  rule,  special  sheets  such 
as  for  airplane  or  automobile  construction.  The  indirect  imports  from  the  United 
States  are  shipments  originating  in  Canada  and  in  European  countries. 

Cuba  has  a  potential  market  for  aluminium  in  bars  and  sheets,  as  well  as 
for  other  aluminium  products;  under  equal  price  and  tariff  conditions,  in  view 
of  the  uncertain  delivery  from  European  sources  of  supply  and  the  recognized 
quality  of  the  Canadian  product,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  field  is  one 
that  may  with  advantage  be  further  exploited. 

Aluminium  Powder 

Imports  of  aluminium  powder  have  shown  an  important  increase  in  1935  as 
r-ompared  with  the  preceding  year,  as  is  indicated  in  the  following  tabulation: — 


Jan.-June, 

1934  1935  1936 

United  States1                                                       $3,097  $  7,384  $2,875 

United  States2     7.211   

Canada                                                                   2,351  2,713  1,011 

Germany                                                                    2,071  1,510  400 

Belgium                                                                    600  2,410   

United  Kingdom                                                           118  519   


$8,237       $21,747  $4,286 

1  Products  of  the  soil  or  industry  of  the  United  'States. 

2  Products  of  other  countries  imported  from  the  United  States. 
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The  aluminium  powder  generally  used  in  this  country  is  for  the  manufacture 
of  paint,  and  is  designated  as  180-mesh. 

Duties  on  aluminium  powder  are  the  same  as  for  aluminium  sheets,  already 
given  herein. 

Aluminium  powder  is  packed  in  tin  drums  of  many  sizes,  varying  from  3  to 
300  pounds  each,  but  the  bulk-  of  imports  come  in  100-pound  drums,  Present 
approximate  c.i.f.  Havana  quotations,  per  kilogram,  are  as  follows:  from  Ger- 
many, 75  cents;  from  Canada,  80  cents  ;  from  the  United  States,  90  cents.  Im- 
porters are  of  the  opinion  that  the  indirect  import  of  aluminium  powder  tran- 
shipped through  United  States  ports  in  1935  originated  from  Canada  and  Ger- 
many, equally  divided. 

Aluminium  Foils 

Imports  into  Cuba  of  both  plain  and  printed  foils  during  the  calendar  years 
1934  and  1935  and  the  first  six  months  of  1936  were  as  follows: — 


Plain  Aluminium  Foils 

Jan.-June, 

1934  1935  1936 

United  States                                                     $  3,375  $10,955  $17,560 

Switzerland                                                            12,739  13,157  10,163 

Canada                                                                11,061  9,474  3,559 

Germany                                                                  7,092  3,337  2,946 

Other  countries                                                      1,331  115  970 


Total                                                            $35,598       $37,038  $35,198 

Printed  and  Lithographed  Aluminium  Foils 

Jan.-June, 

1934           1935  1936 

United  States   $  2,694       $  188   

Canada   2,383     

Germany   546  34   

Other  countries                                                        153    $  9 


Total   $  5,776       $    222       $  9 


The  figures  shown  above  indicate  that  imports  of  unprinted  foil  during  the 
present  year  will  be  much  greater  than  they  were  in  1935,  the  first  half  of 
1936  already  showing  almost  100  per  cent  increase  over  the  same  period  of  the 
preceding  year.  Even  if  the  volume  of  importation  during  the  last  half  of  the 
year  were  to  be  considerably  below  that  of  the  first  half,  it  may  be  estimated 
that  total  imports  for  1936  might  reach  $50,000.  The  reverse  has  happened  with 
regard  to  the  printed  and  lithographed  foils.  The  general  practice  now  is  to  have 
the  printing  or  lithographing  done  locally,  so  that  purchases  of  the  printed  article 
are  expected  to  decline  to  a  minimum,  or  even  disappear  completely. 

DUTIES 

Plain  aluminium  foils  are  subject  to  the  following  customs  duties,  per  100 
kilograms:  maximum  tariff,  $15;  minimum  tariff,  $7.50;  tariff  for  the  United 
States,  $6.  Duties  for  lithographed  or  printed  aluminium  foils  are,  per  kilogram, 
as  follows:  maximum  tariff,  $0.60;  minimum  tariff,  $0.30;  tariff  for  United 
States  product,  $0,195.  Duties  on  foils  are  levied  on  the  gross  weight  less  the 
following  tare  allowances:  in  boxes  or  barrels,  18  per  cent;  in  hampers,  12  per 
cent;  in  other  containers  or  in  bales,  6  per  cent.  Of  the  countries  that  supply 
Cuba  with  aluminium  foils,  imports  from  Canada  are  assessed  at  the  maximum 
tariff;  Germany  and  Switzerland  are  under  the  minimum  tariff;  and  the  United 
States,  as  indicated,  enjoys  a  still  greater  preference. 

Between  the  years  1934  and  1935  and  up  to  June  30,  1936,  the  trend  of 
imports  has  deviated  from  Canada  and  Germany  to  the  United  States.  In  1935 
United  States  sales  of  plain  aluminium  foils  to  Cuba  increased  by  $7,000  over 
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those  of  1934,  while  Canada  exported  $2,000  less,  and  Germany  $4,000  less. 
Figures  for  the  first  half  of  1936  indicate  that  this  trend  will  be  greatly  accentu- 
ated this  year,  with  further  losses  to  Canadian  exporters,  Switzerland;  on  the 
other  hand,  appears  to  be  holding  a  good  position  against  United  States  com- 
petition. 

Present  c.i.f.  Havana  quotations  for  plain  aluminium  foils  (other  kinds  are 
not  now  imported)  average  37  to  40  cents  a  pound  from  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  with  some  offers  from  Germany  at  35  cents  a  pound,  which  are  not  taken 
up  because  of  the  long  time  required  to  deliver.  Packing  is  in  wooden  boxes  con- 
taining 200  pounds  net. 

Aluminium  Wire  and  Pipe 

Imports  of  aluminium  and  nickel  wire  and  pipe  are  reported  as  one  item  in 
Cuban  statistics.  Reliable  sources  state  that  75  per  cent  of  the  wire  is  aluminium, 
while  not  more  than  200  kilograms  of  aluminium  tubes  are  imported  yearly.  The 


Wire 

Tubes 

Jan.- J  une, 

J  an.-June,. 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1934 

1935 

1936 

$4,313 

$  487 

$  408 

$1,611 

$2,109 

$2,796 

478 

798 

167 

19 

"59 

'  *23 

Total  

$4,810 

$1,285 

$  575 

$1,611 

$2,168 

$2,81& 

Aluminium  wire  is  employed  chiefly  for  making  rivets,  handles,  and  for 
soldering,  etc.  The  aluminium  tubes  are  used  mainly  for  the  manufacture  of 
cylindrical  containers.  Wire  is  packed  in  rolls  weighing  approximately  60  pounds, 
wrapped  in  burlap,  while  the  piping  is  packed  in  elongated  wooden  boxes  holding 
any  number  of  pipes. 

DUTIES 

Duties  on  aluminium  wire  are  the  same  as  on  sheets,  while  those  on  aluminium 
pipes,  per  100  kilograms,  gross  weight,  are:  maximum  tariff,  $17.50;  minimum 
tariff,  S8.75;  tariff  on  United  States  product,  $7.  The  advantage  of  $10.50  per 
100  kilograms  enjoyed  by  United  States  competitors  is  a  handicap  to  Canadian 
exporters  of  this  commodity,  but,  duties  and  prices  being  equal,  it  could  be  over- 
come. 

Present  c.i.f.  Havana  quotations  on  aluminium  wire  and  pipe  from  the  United 
States  are  about  33  cents  a  pound. 

Terms 

Terms  of  sale  in  this  market  are  usually  open  account  of  thirty  to  ninety  days 
to  reliable,  long-established  importers.  Some  sales  are  made  at  thirty-  and  sixty- 
day  sight  draft,  and  a  few  at  sight  draft  with  documents  attached.  In  the  latter 
case,  a  small  discount  is  allowed  for  cash. 

Exporters  should  ascertain,  through  their  bank  correspondents,  the  reliability 
of  their  prospective  customers  before  accepting  new  business  in  this  territory. 


EXCHANGE  CONTROL  IN  COLOMBIA 

R.  A.  Cameron,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Panama  City,  R.P.,  December  28,  1936.— On  November  12,  1936,  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  issued  an  official  decree  regulating 
remittances  abroad  in  payment  for  importations  from  Germany,  Spain,  Italy, 
Denmark,  Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  China,  Soviet  Russia,  and  Siam. 

The  decree  of  November  12,  which  became  effective  immediately  after  sig- 
nature by  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  the  Minister  of  Finance,  requires 
that  all  importers  of  merchandise  from  the  countries  mentioned  must  make  pay- 
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ment  for  such  importations  by  means  of  drafts  issued  by  the  Banco  de  la 
Republica.  These  drafts  will  be  issued  in  foreign  currency,  and  payment  by 
the  importer  in  legal  tender,  pesos,  to  any  one  except  the  Banco  de  la  Republica 
or  in  any  other  form  is  prohibited.  Other  banks  are  forbidden  to  effect  remit- 
tances in  respect  of  importations  from  the  countries  named  except  in  the  author- 
ized manner  through  the  Banco  de  la  Republica. 

Bank  Accounts 

Banks  may  open  peso  accounts  in  the  name  of  foreign  correspondents  for 
the  purpose  of  crediting  full  or  partial  payments  against  bills  for  collection,  but 
such  accounts  may  not  be  debited  except  in  a  manner  which  shows  plainly  that 
payment  has  been  effected  through  the  Banco  de  la  Republica.  The  Exchange 
Control  Board  has  notified  all  banks  that  in  future  a  copy  of  the  balance  state- 
ment of  each  pesos  account  carried  in  the  name  of  foreign  correspondents  must 
be  presented  to  the  board  at  the  end  of  each  month,  and  such  statements  must 
show  details  of  all  credit  and  debit  transactions. 

Payment  in  Absence  of  Draft 

Colombian  importers  receiving  merchandise  on  open  or  current  account 
from  the  countries  mentioned  and  in  connection  with  which  no  covering  drafts 
for  collection  have  been  drawn  up  are  required  similarly  to  make  payment  only 
through  the  Banco  de  la  Republica.  Details  of  amounts  due  to  foreign  export 
houses  in  connection  with  merchandise  received  by  Colombian  importers  on  open 
account  and  in  connection  with  which  no  drafts  have  been  drawn  must  be  sup- 
plied promptly  to  the  office  of  the  Exchange  Control  Board. 

Supervision  of  Banks 

All  banks  are  required  to  comply  with  these  regulations,  and  visits  of  inspec- 
tion will  be  made  by  Colombian  Government  officials  concerned  to  make  certain 
that  all  remittances  to  the  countries  named  have  been  effected  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  decree  of  November  12. 

Penalties 

Violation  of  the  terms  of  this  decree  will  be  punishable  by  a  fine  equal  in 
amount  to  the  value  of  the  irregular  transaction  and  the  importer  is  liable  to  the 
suspension  of  his  import  licence. 

POINTS  FOR  EXPORTERS  TO  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  HONDURAS 

S.  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  lempira  equals  U.S.S0.50;  100  centavos  equal  one  lempira) 

Mexico  City,  December  1,  1936.— Honduras,  with  its  irregular  topography  of 
low-lying  mountain  ranges,  is  estimated  to  have  an  area  of  about  45,000  square 
miles.  Commercially  it  is  divided  into  two  zones,  known  respectively  as  Northern 
and  Southern  Honduras.  In  the  north,  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  with  its 
principal  commercial  centre  San  Pedro  Sula,  the  Atlantic  ports  are  Puerto  Cortes, 
Tela,  La  Ceiba,  and  Puerto  Castilla.  The  commercial  centre  of  Southern  Hon- 
duras is  Tegucigalpa,  the  capital  of  the  republic,  served  by  Amapala,  the  only 
port  of  any  significance  on  the  Pacific  side. 

The  country  as  a  whole  is  extremely  backward  and  undeveloped,  and  much 
of  it  is  practically  inaccessible  from  the  few  centres  of  importance.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  Indians  with  some  Spanish  blood  admixture;  along  the 
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north  coast  there  is  a  considerable  negro  element.  Apart  from  the  banana  planta- 
tions in  Northern  Honduras,  the  population  of  about  850,000  is  mainly  agricul- 
tural in  a  most  primitive  sense.  Accordingly,  the  demand  for  goods  is  limited  to 
staple  lines  and  domestic  and  agricultural  necessities. 

Communications 

There  are  no  railway  facilities  in  Southern  Honduras,  all  goods  being  trans- 
ported from  the  coast  to  Tegucigalpa  by  motor  trucks  over  second-class  roads. 
In  the  interior  most  of  the  transportation  of  goods  is  done  either  by  ox  cart  or  mule 
train.  In  the  north  conditions  are  generally  better  as  the  fruit  companies  operate 
their  own  railroads  between  coast  ports  and  San  Pedro  Sula.  On  the  whole, 
freight  transport  for  the  whole  country  is  both  expensive  and  difficult.  Resultant 
from  this  lack  of  suitable  transportation  facilities,  aviation  has  made  remark- 
able progress  in  recent  years  for  both  freight  and  passengers  carried  between 
main  centres. 

The  Standard  Fruit  and  Steamship  Company,  Ltd.,  and  the  United  Fruit 
Company  maintain  regular  weekly  services  for  both  passengers  and  freight  from 
Xew  York  to  La  Ceiba  for  the  first-noted  company  and  Puerto  Castilla,  Tela, 
and  Puerto  Cortes  for  the  latter.  On  the  Pacific  coast  the  Grace  Line  has  a 
sailing  from  either  Victoria  or  Vancouver  every  three  or  four  weeks  for  Amapala, 
while  fortnightly  sailings  are  available  to  that  port,  under  normal  conditions, 
from  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  Sailings  from  United  States  Pacific  coast 
ports  have  been  suspended  for  several  months  owing  to  prevailing  strike  condi- 
tions. Generally  shipping  facilities  for  Canadian  exporters  are  not  of  the  best 
as  transhipments  are  usually  required.  Periodically  ships  of  the  French  Line,  the 
Holland-Amerika  Line,  the  East  Asiatic  Company,  and  the  Royal  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company  cany  cargo  from  Vancouver  to  Amapala. 

Ports  of  Entry 

All  of  the  Caribbean  ports  of  Puerto  Cortes,  Tela,  La  Ceiba.  and  Puerto 
Castilla  are  suitable  for  ocean-going  vessels.  At  Amapala  the  water  is  too  shal- 
low for  ships  to  come  into  the  harbour,  and  at  least  two  operations  of  lighterage 
and  handling  are  required;  high  charges  are  levied.  The  resulting  costs  in 
Tegucigalpa  arc  at  least  200  per  cent  more  than  the  c.i.f.  costs  at  Amapala, 
excluding  duties.  Unofficial  tonnage  figures  for  1935  for  the  ports  of  Tela  and 
Puerto  Cortes  were  391.813  tons  and  624,514  tons  respectively;  statistics  from 
other  ports  are  not  available. 

Language 

Spanish  is  the  official  language  of  Honduras,  and  by  law  all  business  cor- 
respondence must  be  in  that  language.  In  the  northern  part,  owing  to  the  large 
investments  of  United  States  firms,  particularly  the  fruit  (banana)  companies, 
there  is  a  definite  American  influence  present  which  is  felt  in  many  directions  and 
has  resulted  in  English  being  used  and  understood  freely. 

Weights  and  Measures 

The  metric  Bystem  is  officially  used  although  the  English  system  as  applied 
to  yards,  pounds,  etc.,  is  to  a  limited  extent  known  and  employed.  In  addition 
the  old  Spanish  system  has  a  wide  use;  the  vara  (33  inches);  the  arroba  (25 
Spanish  or  25-35  English  pounds);  the  quintal  (100  Spanish  or  101*4  English 
pounds);  and  the  tonelada  (2,000  English  pounds).  In  making  quotations 
exporter-  should  definitely  state  what  measurement  is  being  employed.  Particu- 
larly in  designating  a  "tonelada"  care  should  be  taken  to  indicate  its  actual 
English  pound  weight.    Import  duties  are  levied  on  kilograms. 
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Currency,  Banking  and  Exchange 

The  unit  of  currency  is  the  lempira  (denoted  by  "  1  ") ,  which  has  a  fixed 
value  of  50  cents  in  relation  to  the  United  States  dollar.  In  the  smaller  towns 
and  country  districts,  owing  to  a  lack  of  usage  of  the  lempira,  the  old  Spanish 
"  real  "  is  common.  Its  value  is  12^  centavos.  It  is  always  referred  to  in  twos, 
each  portion  corresponding  to  the  old  famous  "  piece  of  eight  "  of  buccaneer 
days.  Consequently  it  is  often  advisable  to  work  out  retail  prices  in  "  reales  " 
as  the  value  is  more  apparent  to  the  country  Hondurean. 

Since  the  establishment  of  exchange  control  in  June,  1934  (see  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1589  of  July  14,  1934,  page  71 ;  and  No.  1692  of  July  4, 
1936,  page  34) ,  the  par  value  with  United  States  currency  has  been  maintained. 
In  the  Tegucigalpa  area  a  2  per  cent  margin  for  selling  is  provided  for  with 
one  of  3  per  cent  for  selling  other  .currencies.  In  Northern  Honduras  the  margins 
are  1\  per  cent  and  2\  per  cent  respectively.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
exchange  for  commercial  transactions. 

There  are  two  banks  in  Honduras:  the  Banco  Atlantida  (controlled  by  the 
Standard  Fruit  and  Steamship  Co.),  which  has  its  principal  office  in  La  Ceiba 
with  branches  in  Tela,  Puerto  Cortes,  San  Pedro  Sula,  and  Tegucigalpa,  and  the 
Banco  de  Honduras  with  its  head  office  in  Tegucigalpa  and  branches  at  Puerto 
Cortes  and  San  Pedro  Sula.  Both  banks  have  the  power  to  issue  paper  currency 
but  within  small  defined  limits  and  must  have  a  reserve  of  40  per  cent  cover  in 
silver  lempiras. 

Since  the  putting  into  effect  of  exchange  control  the  banks  have  profited 
greatly  as  they  now  do  all  of  the  foreign  exchange  business  previously  handled 
by  merchants,  exchange  houses,  etc.  Practically  all  shippers  draw  through  these 
banks.  They  discount  at  a  rate  of  10  per  cent  per  annum  plus  1  per  cent  col- 
lection fee.  This  latter  on  foreign  bills  amounts  to  -J  of  1  per  cent  with  a 
minimum  of  50  cents  United  States  currency  plus  postage  of  25  cents.  The 
handling  charges  for  acceptances  are  \  of  1  per  cent  with  the  same  minimum. 
The  usual  interest  rate  charged  on  bills  is  6  per  cent  per  annum,  which  in  addition 
to  the  other  bank  charges  is  included  in  the  price  quoted  and  should  not  appear 
as  a  separate  item  in  the  invoice.  Bills  drawn  in  foreign  currencies  are  con- 
verted into  lempiras  at  the  current  buying  rate  of  exchange  on  the  day  of  pay- 
ment. The  cost  of  exchange,  therefore,  is  included  in  the  amount  paid  in  local 
currency  by  the  drawee  and  is  an  expense  not  to  be  taken  into  account  by  the 
exporter. 

Methods  of  Trading 

There  are  three  main  channels  through  which  foreign  goods  are  sold  in 
Honduras,  namely: — 

(1)  By  commercial  travellers  visiting  the  Republic  to  take  orders  from 
local  dealers. 

(2)  By  established  merchants  in  Honduras  who  buy  for  their  own  accounts 
from  commission  houses  abroad. 

(3)  Through  commission  agents  resident  in  Honduras. 

Of  these  three  methods  the  second  is  by  far  the  most  common,  and  the  one 
which  is  most  reliable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  exporter.  The  market  is 
comparatively  small,  hence  the  local  merchants  do  the  major  part  of  their  buying 
from  commission  agents  abroad  rather  than  by  direct  purchase  from  manufac- 
turers. The  advantage  of  wider  range  with  smaller  purchases  by  this  method 
is  obvious.  The  smaller  importers  who  do  not  have  buying  agents  purchase 
principally  from  travellers  who  visit  Honduras  with  a  wide  range  of  goods  from 
a  number  of  foreign  houses.  A  few  European  commission  agents  are  established 
in  the  larger  towns  of  commercial  importance.  They  deal  principally  in  staple 
and  specialized  products  for  which  there  is  a  steady  demand.    The  number  of 
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these  is  limited,  although  during  recent  years  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
business  done  through  agents.  Unfortunately,  with  the  small  number  of  reliable 
organizations  engaged  in  this  business,  it  is  difficult  to  find  suitable  connections 
for  firms  abroad  which  do  not  already  represent  a  competitive  line. 

These  agents  act  on  a  commission  basis,  selling  their  principal's  goods  to 
the  merchants,  who  receive  the  merchandise  direct  from  the  manufacturer  or 
exporter.  The  latter  draws  on  the  customer  for  payment  in  accordance  with 
prearranged  terms.  Usually  the  bill  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  bank  for  col- 
lection. It  is  recommended  that  firms  advise  the  bank,  through  which  collection 
is  being  made,  of  the  extent  of  the  agent's  authority  and  request  the  bank  to 
inform  the  agent  when  a  bill  is  uncollectable.  The  financial  responsibility  of 
agents  is  usually  limited  to  the  adjustment  of  claims  after  reference  to  their 
principals.  Agents  should  always  be  required  to  furnish  credit  reports  on  new 
customers  and  also  on  others  from  time  to  time.  As  the  means  of  communication 
are  so  bad  between  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  Honduras,  an  agent  should 
be  appointed  in  each  area,  preferably  in  San  Pedro  Sula  or  one  of  the  Atlantic 
ports  for  the  north  and  in  Tegucigalpa  for  the  south.  Rates  of  commission  vary 
with  the  commodity,  but  are  generally  the  same  as  in  other  high-cost-of-living 
Latin-American  countries.  Such  out-of-pocket  expenses  as  telegrams,  cables, 
etc..  are  always  at  the  charge  of  the  principals. 

RETAILERS 

The  retail  merchants  are  roughly  divided  into  four  classes,  namely:  the 
commissionaries  of  the  large  United  States  fruit  companies  established  in  the 
north,  the  large  general  merchants,  the  traders  of  Syrian  or  Eastern  origin, 
and  the  small  Honduranean  trader.  The  commissionaries  were  established 
originally  for  the  needs  of  the  fruit  companies  and  their  employees,  but  their 
activities  have  extended  widely  and  they  now  serve  as  important  branch  retail 
stores;  their  credit  is  unimpeachable.  They  buy  mainly  in  the  United  States 
either  through  their  main  branches  there  or  through  indent  houses  in  New  York 
of  New  Orleans. 

The  large  general  merchants  are  mainly  old-established  houses  of  foreign 
origin  and  are  of  good  credit  risk.  The  traders  from  Asia  Minor  and  other 
parrs  of  the  East  have  increased  in  number  and  importance  during  recent  years 
but  their  financial  standing  and  probity  varies  widely;  great  care  should  be 
exercised  in  dealing  with  them.  This  also  applies  to  the  smaller  Honduranean 
traders.  In  general  business  in  Honduras  is  known  as  "  country-store,"  as  small 
quantities  and  a  great  variety  of  types  of  goods  are  purchased  by  the  various 
merchants,  who  prefer  to  have  these  varied  goods  consigned  in  one  shipment. 

Credit  and  Terms  of  Payment 

Credit  facilities  are  expected  by  all  importers,  although  some  prefer  to  work 
on  a  cash  basis  which  provides  for  attractive  discounts.  Some  of  the  larger 
importers  obtain  as  much  as  six  months'  open  account  credit  with  reciprocal 
interest  at  6  per  cent.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the  terms  of  payment 
usually  expected  and  most  common  are  120  days  sight  or  150  days  on  staple 
commodities  and  90  days  sight  for  other  merchandise.  United  States  shippers 
allow  60  days  from  date  of  shipment,  but  this  is  not  considered  satisfactory  as 
German  and  French  exporters  allow  120  days  date  and  Japanese  120  days 
date  with  no  interest  or  packing  charges.  All  documents  are  sent  to  one  of 
the  banks  with  drafts  attached  and  instructions  to  release  the  documents  upon 
acceptance. 

Seldom,  if  ever,  are  bills  discounted  and  after  acceptance  remain  in  the 
bank  until  maturity.  Many  drafts  run  beyond  maturity  due  to  negligence  or 
the  inability  to  pay  promptly  on  the  part  of  the  drawee;  legal  procedure  is 
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seldom  resorted  to  in  these  cases  as  the  expense  and  delay  does  not  justify  the 
results  obtained.  Accordingly  shippers  should  always  exercise  the  greatest  of 
caution  and  be  well  assured  on  the  standing  of  the  merchants  to  whom  they 
ship  the  goods.  Credit  should  normally  be  limited  to  staple  commodities  which 
command  a  ready  sale. 

Shipping  Documents 

In  addition  to  the  information  contained  in  the  recently  published  leaflet 
"  Documentation  Requirements  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras,"  now  available  to 
exporters  upon  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
the  following  points  should  be  carefully  noted: — 

(1)  Although  consular  invoices  are  not  necessary  for  parcel  post  shipments, 
one  copy  of  an  invoice  is  required  to  be  sent  to  the  post  office  at  point  of  destina- 
tion; this  is  known  as  Oficina  de  Fardos  Postales.  The  importer  should  receive 
three  additional  copies  of  the  same  invoice. 

(2)  Samples  of  no  commercial  value  must  be  marked  "  Muestras  sin  Valor 
Comercial "  and  one  copy  of  the  invoice  sent  as  noted  in  (1).  To  be  of  no 
value  samples  must  be  made  such,  for  example:  in  single  units  as  distinguished 
from  pairs,  pieces  cut  out  or  other  means  of  disfigurement.  Before  being  for- 
warded the  agent's  consent  should  be  obtained  and  also  his  statement  as  to  how 
they  should  be  made  of  no  value.  Otherwise  he  may  be  subject  to  charges  which 
are  most  irritating  and  which  could  be  avoided  if  the  shipper  consulted  with  him. 
In  any  event  he  is  subject  to  a  charge  of  at  least  1  lempira. 

(3)  All  documents  must  arrive  prior  to  the  shipment. 

The  most  important  admonition  which  can  be  given  to  prospective  shippers 
to  Honduras,  in  fact  to  any  country  but  particularly  in  Latin-America,  is  that 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  instructions  be  followed  out  to  the  letter.  Otherwise 
many  difficulties  and  needless  expense  are  bound  to  follow.  In  addition  all  such 
shippers  are  advised  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  "  Documentation  Requirements  " 
referred  to  in  order  to  successfully  carry  on  an  export  business  with  Honduras. 

Insurance 

Insurance  should  be  effected  for  10  per  cent  more  than  the  face  value  of 
the  goods,  which  should  be  covered  from  seller's  warehouse  to  buyer's  warehouse 
or  for  30  days  after  landing.  Unless  otherwise  specified  by  the  buyer,  goods 
should  be  insured  against  all  risks. 

Packing  and  Marking 

There  are  no  special  packing  regulations,  but  shippers  should  pack  as  lightly 
as  possible  consistent  with  adequate  strength  for  rough  handling  and  tropical 
conditions  as  duties  are  based  on  gross  weight.  Piece-goods  are  never  packed 
in  cases  but  always  baled.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  customer's 
directions  as  to  packing  and  marking  be  carried  out  to  the  letter,  not  only  for 
the  reason  above  indicated  but  also  on  account  of  the  fact  that,  as  has  been 
indicated,  the  mule  train  is  a  usual  means  of  transportation  and  customers  often 
have  this  in  mind  in  giving  suggestions. 

There  are  no  special  marking  regulations,  but  the  law  requires  each  importer 
to  register  his  shipping  mark,  hence  it  should  be  placed  on  each  package  in  the 
exact  form  specified  and  in  a  prominent  place. 

Advertising,  Catalogues,  etc. 

As  the  majority  of  the  population  is  illiterate,  the  appeal  of  advertising  is 
extremely  limited.   The  usual  medium  is  the  daily  newspapers,  of  which  not 
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more  than  three  or  four  are  suitable.  Broadcasting  is  also  employed,  and 
slides  or  moving  pictures  in  cinema  houses  are  quite  usual  with  well-advertised 
products.  The  utility,  however,  of  advertising  is  restricted  to  the  wealthier 
classes.  Before  any  advertising  is  contemplated,  local  representatives  should  be 
consulted. 

All  printed  advertising  matter,  catalogues,  brochures,  etc.,  for  distribution 
among  customers  should  be  in  Spanish  as  English  is  not  known  to  the  majority 
of  purchasers.  No  duty  is  levied  on  this  class  of  matter,  which  should  be  sent 
by  parcel  post.   It  is  recommended  that  such  material  be  well  illustrated. 

Travellers'  Licences  and  Commercial  Samples 

There  is  no  Government  tax  on  travellers,  but  such  can  be  levied  by  each 
municipality.  These  taxes  are  charged  against  the  individual  salesman,  which 
is  beneficial  to  one  who  is  travelling  for  a  number  of  houses.  In  a  number  of 
towns  the  tax  is  not  for  a  period  of  time  but  for  individual  visits.  In  the  capital, 
Tegucigalpa,  the  tax  is  usually  25  lempiras,  but  if  there  is  a  local  agent  of  the 
company,  represented  by  the  traveller,  in  Tegucigalpa  this  amount  is  reduced 
to  10  lempiras.  Elsewhere  the  tax  on  travellers  varies  with  the  centre;  50 
lempiras  is  the  maximum. 

Full  duties  are  charged  on  all  samples  on  arrival,  but  these  are  refunded, 
less  5  centavos  per  kilogram,  if  re-exported  within  90  days.  Surtaxes  and 
service  charges  are,  however,  not  returned.  The  former  amount  to  10  per  cent 
of  the  duty  plus  5  centavos  per  kilo  for  wharfing  and  handling.  If  the  article 
is  duty  free  under  the  tariff,  the  surtax  charged  is  5  centavos  per  kilogram. 

Upon  entry  of  the  traveller,  he  or  the  local  agent  is  required  to  present  a 
Customs  House  policy,  of  which  one  copy  is  returned  duly  cancelled  by  the 
customs  authorities  together  with  a  way-bill.  These  documents  must  accompany 
the  samples.  When  re-export  is  contemplated — which  can  be  done  from  any 
port — an  application  must  be  made  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance  in  good  time 
accompanied  by  the  cancelled  copy  of  the  policy  and  proof  of  payment;  the  port 
and  date  of  departure  must  also  be  stated.  The  customs  authorities  at  the  port 
of  exit  will  be  instructed  accordingly  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  which  will  also 
send  a  copy  of  the  order  and  his  policy  to  the  one  exporting.  Refunds  are  not 
made  for  missing  articles  or  those  differing  from  the  original  description.  In 
view  of  the  difficulties  of  getting  this  whole  procedure  expedited,  it  is  almost 
imperative  that  a  customs  broker  be  employed.  The  services  of  such  an  agency 
are  reasonable,  namely:  from  4  to  20  lempiras  according  to  the  service  rendered. 

Customs  documents  are  required  for  both  entry  and  re-export;  these  cost 
lempiras  9-70  per  set  and  include  the  manifest  and  certificate  fees.  Permission 
may  be  obtained  to  remove  samples  from  town  to  town.  Descriptions  of  goods 
must  be  accurate  or  the  goods  will  be  correctly  classified  and  the  proper  duty 
plus  a  fine  of  75  per  cent  levied:  this  latter  is  not  returnable.  If  the  customs 
authorities  consider  the  goods  undervalued,  they  may  revalue  them;  if  the 
undervaluation  is  more  than  10  per  cent  a  fine  equivalent  to  double  the  amount 
of  the  difference  is  made.  Samples  of  no  commercial  value  are  not  subject 
to  duty. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  not  advisable  to  visit  Honduras  during  the  height 
of  the  rainy  -ea-on  as  the  roads  are  rendered  very  difficult  if  not  impassable,  and 
the  air  service  is  often  held  up  for  hours  on  account  of  inclement  weather  during 
this  period.  The  best  months  in  which  to  travel  are  October,  and  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year.  However,  political  conditions  within  the  country  have  a 
very  important  bearing  on  purchases,  and  therefore  it  is  advisable  to  obtain  as 
complete  up-to-date  information  either  from  agents  or  the  British  Legation  in 
Tegucigalpa  as  to  conditions  before  making  a  trip  to  Honduras. 
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Conclusion 

Exporters  considering  entering  the  Honduras  market  should,  in  addition  to 
following  out  the  requirements  indicated  in  this  report,  and  that  dealing  with 
"  Documentation  Requirements  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras,"  communicate 
with  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico  City,  where  com- 
plete information  is  available  respecting  possibilities  for  export  sales  in  the 
Republic  of  Honduras. 

OIL  AND  FAT  INDUSTRY  IN  JAPAN 

A.  K.  Dotjll,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Tokyo,  December  1,  1936. — As  Japan  is  a  large  producer  of  soaps,  hard  oil, 
candles,  and  printing  inks,  etc.,  it  is  necessary  for  her  to  import  raw  materials 
for  her  oil  and  fat  industries,  as  because  of  her  topographical  peculiarities 
Japan  has  very  small  supplies.  With  the  exception  of  fish  and  a  few  vegetable 
oils,  Japan  has  to  depend  upon  imports  of  raw  materials  from  Manchukuo, 
China  Proper,  and  the  South  Seas. 

Production 

The  productive  amount  of  oil  is  sufficient  to  meet  local  demands  and  there 
is  nearly  always  a  surplus,  which  is  exported.  Among  the  most  important  oil 
exports  are  soya  bean,  colza,  and  fish  oils,  hardened  oil,  hard  wax,  and  fatty 
acids.  Japan  has  about  100  oil  factories,  the  largest  being  Nisshin,  Nikka, 
Settsu,  Yoshiwara,  Okuda,  Kumazawa,  and  Tokyo.  Most  of  the  above-men- 
tioned companies  manufacture  vegetable  oils,  the  commonest  being  soya  bean 
and  rapeseed  oils.  Hemp,  sesame,  ground  nuts,  coconuts,  camellia,  paulownia, 
and  vegetable  wax  come  next  in  order  of  importance  from  a  production  stand- 
point. 

Japan  is  at  present  most  interested  in  Manchukuo  as  a  producer  of  vege- 
table oils,  and  the  industries  in  that  country  are  to  be  developed  to  turn  out 
oils  from  ground  nuts,  hemp,  and  cotton  seeds,  besides  the  traditional  products 
of  soya  beans.  Plans  are  also  being  considered  to  increase  the  output  of 
paulownia  oil  in  Formosa  and  dry  oil  in  Hokkaido. 

Animal  oil  is  produced  in  large  quantities  in  Japan,  especially  from  sardines, 
herrings,  whales,  and  other  fish  which  are  caught  chiefly  off  the  coasts  of 
Hokkaido,  Saghalien,  Kyushu,  and  Korea. 

Control  of  Output 

There  are  many  large  producers  of  hardened  oil,  and  they  have  recently 
agreed  to  control  their  output,  but  they  are  still  having  their  difficulties  inas- 
much as  the  soap  manufacturers  want  to  produce  their  own  hardened  oil,  whereas 
the  hardened  oil  producers  are  trying  to  enter  the  soap  manufacturing  industry. 

Fish  oil  is  used  by  some  factories  in  the  production  of  edible  hardened  oil. 
Considerable  improvement  has  already  been  made  by  candle  manufacturers  in 
the  use  of  stearin  and  paraffin,  as  raw  materials,  and  certain  Japanese  com- 
panies are  now  able  to  market  their  candles  in  competition  with  imported  makes. 

The  demand  for  toilet  oils  has  increased  greatly  in  Japan  of  late,  olive, 
camellia,  glycerine,  and  stearin  being  the  most  popular. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  castor  oil  in  Japan,  and  Manchukuo  is 
expected  to  produce  large  quantities  in  the  near  future.  As  to  animal  oils,  lard 
and  suet  are  favoured  as  edible  fats  and  as  a  good  material  for  artificial  butter. 
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Consumption,  Imports  and  Exports 

During  1932  Japan  consumed  oils  and  fats  amounting  to  170,000  tons,  of 
which  vegetable  oil  amounted  to  110,000  tons  and  animal  oil  55,000  tons.  The 
latter  is  chiefly  fish  oil,  and  is  almost  entirely  produced  into  hardened  oil. 

Japan's  export  of  oils  and  fats  in  1934  amounted  to  74,600  tons,  of  which 
30,600  tons  were  vegetable  oil,  20,000  tons  fish  oil,  and  24,000  tons  hardened 
oil.  The  Japanese  imports  of  oils  and  fats  hardly  exceed  15  per  cent  of  their 
exports  so  far  as  quantity  is  concerned.  The  most  important  of  these  is  suet, 
imported  chiefly  from  Australia,  and  amounting  to  about  10,000  tons  per  annum. 
In  1934  over  24,000  tons  of  hard  oil  was  exported,  which  figure  represents  nearly 
30  per  cent  of  the  domestic  output.  Japan's  chief  customers  for  hardened  oil 
were  Italy,  Germany,  British  India,  and  China  Proper. 

Over  68  per  cent  of  Japanese  hardened  oil  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
soap,  20  per  cent  for  candles,  7  per  cent  for  cooking,  and  5  per  cent  for  glycerine, 
stearic  acid,  and  eleine  acid. 

Hardened  oil  was  originally  used  only  in  the  manufacture  of  washing  soap, 
but  technical  improvements  have  of  late  made  it  available  for  the  production 
of  toilet  soaps  as  well. 

Stearin  is  taking  the  place  of  paraffin  in  the  manufacture  of  candles. 

The  domestic  production  of  artificial  butter,  made  with  hardened  oil,  is 
estimated  at  4,500  tons  annually.  Glycerine  production  in  Japan  is  estimated 
at  7,000  tons,  an  amount  which  is  considered  practically  sufficient  for  domestic 
demands. 

Eight  prominent  glycerine  concerns  have  established  the  Glycerine  Common 
Sales  Company  with  most  satisfactory  results. 

As  materials  for  hardened  oil,  sardine  oil  from  Korea,  Hokkaido,  and  North- 
Eastern  Japan  is  the  most  popular,  although  herring  oil  is  used  to  some  extent. 

Sales  Organization 

The  nine  hardened  oil  producing  companies  of  Japan  are  controlling  the 
sale  of  their  products  by  placing  them  in  the  hands  of  the  Tokyo  Hard  Oil 
Sales  Company,  a  company  established  by  themselves.  The  prospects  of  this 
common  sales  organization  are  none  too  bright,  however;  as  has  been  said 
above,  soap  producers  want  to  produce  their  own  hardened  oil  and  hardened  oil 
producers  their  own  soap.  Only  the  Yamamasu  Hard  Oil  Company  and  the 
Chosen  Oil  and  Fats  Company  are  not  engaged  in  soap  manufactures. 


SUSPENSION  OF  ANGLO-SPANISH  PAYMENTS  AGREEMENT 

Rel erring  to  a  notice  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1672 
(February  15,  1936),  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London  reports  that, 
owing  to  recent  events  in  Spain,  the  clearing  procedure  instituted  under  the 
Anglo-Spanish  Payments  Agreement  of  January  6,  1936,  has  ceased  to  work 
satisfactorily  and  has  placed  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Anglo-Spanish  trade. 
It  has  accordingly  been  agreed  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Spanish 
Covr  rnments  that  the  clearing  procedure  shall  be  suspended. 
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AUSTRALIA-FRANCE  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

The  trade  agreement  between  Australia  and  France  that  became  effective 
on  January  1,  1937,  is  expressed  in  notes  exchanged  by  representatives  of  the  two 
governments  on  November  27,  1936. 

Australia  grants  France  most-favoured-nation  treatment  and  applies  her 
intermediate  tariff  to  ninety-six  items,  such  as  fancy  goods,  perfumes,  chemicals, 
soaps,  textiles,  apparel,  and  other  manufactures;  reduces  the  primage  duty  on 
seventy-two  items;  agrees  to  refer  sixteen  items  to  the  Tariff  Board;  and  under- 
takes to  use  her  best  endeavours  with  the  vine-growing  industry  to  ensure  the 
marketing  of  Australian  wines  in  a  manner  proclaiming  their  origin. 

France  grants  Australia  her  minimum  tariff  on  twenty  items,  such  as  wool, 
hides,  skins,  wheat  and  barley,  apples,  meat,  metals,  and  other  primary  products; 
abolishes  the  retaliatory  duties  of  200  per  cent  maximum  tariff  on  butter  and 
wheat;  abolishes  the  exchange  surtax  of  15  per  cent  on  all  Australian  goods;  and 
reduces  the  import  tax,  hitherto  ranging  from  2  per  cent  on  raw  materials  to  6 
per  cent  on  finished  manufactures,  to  a  flat  rate  of  2  per  cent.  France  also  guaran- 
tees to  Australia  import  quotas  for  barley,  and  on  fresh  apples  and  pears. 

CONSULAR  INVOICES   FOR  CHINA 

B.  A.  Macdonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Shanghai,  December  3,  1936. — The  attention  of  Canadian  exporters  is  called 
to  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  Notification  No.  1554  issued  at  Shanghai  to-day, 
which  reads  as  follows: — 

With  reference  to  previous  notifications  concerning  consular  invoices,  the  public  is  hereby 
notified  that,  in  accordance  with  Government  instructions,  the  decision  whether  goods  imported 
into  China  should  or  should  not  be  covered  by  a  consular  invoice  will  in  future  invariably 
depend  upon  whether  their  value  exceeds  g.u.90  or  otherwise,  no  consular  invoice  being 
required  for  goods  valued  at  or  below  this  figure. 

The  question  whether  or  not  the  value  of  articles  imported  exceeds  8200  Chinese  cur- 
rency will  therefore  be  disregarded,  and  henceforth  a  separate  consular  invoice  will  be 
required  for  each  bill  of  Lading  covering  goods  imported  into  China  the  f.o.b.  value  of  which 
exceeds  g.u.9'0,  converted  from  the  respective  foreign  currencies  at  exchange  rates  issued 
quarterly  by  the  Government  and  displa}red  at  the  Custom  House. 

The  Customs  authorities  have  informed  this  office  verbally  that  the  new 
procedure  described  in  the  above  notification  has  been  adopted  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  market  rate  and  the  official  rate  for  gold  units  do  not  always 
coincide.  It  has  been  found  as  a  result  that  disputes  tend  to  arise  as  to  whether 
the  value  of  particular  shipments  is,  or  is  not,  greater  than  Chinese  $200.  Hence- 
forth such  uncertainty  will  be  impossible  because  the  Canadian  exporter,  for 
example,  will  be  given  by  the  nearest  Chinese  consulate  the  official  rate  (which 
is  the  one  which  will  prevail)  between  the  gold  unit  and  the  Canadian  dollar  and 
he  can  therefore  decide  clearly  whether  the  f.o.b.  value  of  his  shipment  is  above 
gold  units  90. 

The  official  rate  is  established  quarterly  on  the  1st  of  January,  April,  July, 
and  October  respectively,  and  the  consulates  abroad  are  informed  of  it  in 
advance. 

Information  concerning  other  aspects  of  the  Chinese  consular  invoice  require- 
ments may  be  found  by  referring  to  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1678 
(March  28,  1936),  page  561. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Irish  Free  State  Maize  Meal  Mixture 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  advises  that, 
by  order  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  the  proportion  by  weight  of  home-grown 
cereals  to  be  included  in  maize  meal  mixture  shall  be  25  per  cent,  as  from  January 
1,  1937,  as  against  33^  per  cent  previously. 

Maize  millers  who  use  oat  kernels  only  in  the  manufacture  of  maize  meal 
mixture  are  required,  as  from  January  1,  1937,  to  incorporate  16§  per  cent  by 
weight  of  such  kernels  in  that  mixture,  as  against  25  per  cent  formerly. 

"The  reduction  in  the  proportion  of  home-grown  cereals  now  to  be  used  is  due 
to  the  smaller  supplies  of  oats  and  barley  in  the  Irish  Free  State  this  year  as  com- 
pared with  the  bumper  harvests  last  year. 

Tariff  Amendments  in  Bermuda 

Effective  January  1,  1937,  Bermuda  reduced  the  duty  on  sugar  from  lOd. 
to  6d.  per  100  pounds  British  preferential  tariff  (applicable  to  Canada)  and  from 
Is.  to  8d.  general  tariff. 

Matrices,  engravings,  electrotypes  and  stereotypes  for  printing  purposes,  and 
postage  stamps,  formerly  dutiable  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  British  preferential 
tariff  and  124  per  cent  general  tariff,  are  now  free  of  duty  from  all  countries. 

British  West  Indies  Tariffs  on  Coronation  Souvenirs 

On  goods  suitable  for  coronation  celebrations  or  souvenirs  produced  in  coun- 
tries outside  the  British  Empire,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  and  St.  Vincent  have  imposed 
300  per  cent  ad  valorem;  Barbados  and  Bermuda,  200  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
British  Guiana,  an  additional  duty  of  50  cents  per  article. 

German  Tariff  Changes  on  Grains 

Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Hamburg,  cables 
under  date  January  8,  1937,  that  Germany  has  reduced  the  duty  on  wheat, 
imported  under  government  control,  from  8*5  reichsmarks  per  100  kilos  to 
1  reichsmark  per  100  kilos  (at  current  exchange  from  $1.55  per  100  pounds  to 
18  cents  per  100  pounds)  until  August  31,  1937.  The  duty  on  rye,  barley,  and 
oats  has  also  been  reduced,  when  imported  under  government  control,  from 
0  reichsmarks  per  100  kilos  to  1  reichsmark  per  100  kilos  (at  current  exchange 
from  $1.09  per  100  pounds  to  18  cents  per  100  pounds). 

French  Quotas  on  Canadian  Goods 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Commercial-  Attache  in  Paris,  advises  that  the  French 
quotas  allotted  to  Canada  for  the  first  quarter  of  1937,  under  a  decree  issued 
December  31,  1936,  are  as  follows  in  metric  quintals  (2,204  pounds) :  barley,  950; 
cheese,  240;  rolled  oats,  3,000;  apples,  10,340;  sweetened  biscuits,  3-J;  lead,  1,820; 
harvesters,  49^;  other  agricultural  machinery,  66 J;  patent  leather,  48;  calf  and 
other  small  skins,  1\\  insulating  board,  125;  cinematograph  films,  2-90.  (Infor- 
mation regarding  quotas  for  the  previous  quarter  was  published  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1706  f October  10,  1936),  page  704.) 

Netherlands  Monopoly  Tax  on  Rye  and  Oats 

Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Rotterdam,  writes 
that  by  virtue  of  ministerial  orders  effective  December  21,  1936,  the  monopoly 
tax  on  rye  and  oats  when  imported  into  the  Netherlands  has  been  reduced  from 
fl.  3.50  to  fl.  3  per  100  kilos. 
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Netherlands  Import  Restrictions  on  Leather 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1668 
(January  18,  1936),  page  134,  Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner at  Rotterdam,  writes  that  by  virtue  of  a  royal  decree  of  December  21, 

1936,  the  restrictions  on  the  importation  into  the  Netherlands  of  leather  have 
been  extended.  During  the  year  1937  imports  of  upper  and  other  leathers, 
including  wash  and  lining  leather  but  excluding  sole  leather,  leather  belting, 
harness  and  saddlers'  leather,  shall  be  limited  to  40  per  cent  of  .the  average  gross 
weight  imported  from  each  exporting  country  per  twelve  months  during  the 
years  1931  and  1932.   The  previous  quota  was  the  same. 

New  Mexican  Tariff  Regulation 

Mr.  S.  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico  City,  reports 
under  date  December  30,  1936,  that  a  customs  circular  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment of  December  22,  1936,  provides  for  the  payment  of  import  duties  on  beer, 
malt,  and  preserved  fish  and  shellfish  entering  the  free  zones  of  Tijuana  and 
Ensenada,  near  the  United  States  border,  as  those  commodities  are  now  pro- 
duced in  those  areas.  In  the  past  the  free  ports  were  quite  widely  used  by  ex- 
porters in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  thus  allowing  for  distribution  through- 
out Mexico  as  well  as,  in  the  case  of  some  merchandise,  into  the  Southwestern 
United  States.  The  duties  levied  in  Mexico  on  the  articles  enumerated  above 
are  as  follows:  beer,  in  wooden  containers  10|  cents  per  gross  kilo,  in  earthen- 
ware containers  13  cents  per  gross  kilo ;  malt,  4|  cents  per  gross  kilo ;  preserved 
fish,  15^  cents  per  legal  kilo;  shellfish  (fresh),  4|  cents  per  gross  kilo;  shellfish 
(preserved),  15-J  cents  per  legal  kilo;  oysters  (not  in  the  shell),  22^  cents  per 
legal  kilo. 

(All  values  are  shown  in  Canadian  currency) 

Licence  Covering  Foreign  Purchases  Required  in  Japan 

The  Canadian  Legation,  Tokyo,  cables  an  announcement  of  the  Japanese 
Finance  Department  of  an  ordinance  effective  January  8,  1937,  requiring 
importers  doing  500,000  yen  (a#bout  $142,000)  or  more  business  per  annum  to 
secure  licence  covering  foreign  purchases. 

Certificates  of  Origin  for  Japan 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1693 
(July  11,  1936),  page  89,  concerning  certificates  of  origin  for  certain  goods  im- 
ported into  Japan,  information  has  been  received  from  the  Japanese  Legation, 
Ottawa,  that  as  a  result  of  an  agreement  reached  between  the  Japanese  and  Aus- 
tralian Governments  no  certificates  of  origin  will  be  required  after  January  1, 

1937,  for  importation  into  Japan  of  wheat,  wheat  flour,  waste  or  old  wool,  beef, 
butter,  condensed  milk,  hides  and  skins,  beef  tallow,  and  casein.  In  the  case  ol 
sheep's  wool,  which  falls  under  the  Japanese  Tariff  Item  No.  282,  a  certificate  of 
origin  will  still  be  required  on  account  of  the  import  permit  system  instituted  for 
Australian  wool  under  the  Japanese-Australian  agreement. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  certificate  of  origin  requirements  for  Canadian 
goods  eligible  for  Conventional  Tariff  treatment  in  Japan. 

Documents  Relating  to  Shipments  to  China  Ports 

Mr.  B.  A.  Macdonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  Shanghai,  writing 
under  date  December  9,  1936,  suggests  that  exporters  make  a  special  effort  to 
see  that  documents  relating  to  shipments  to  China  ports  reach  destination  on  or 
before  the  date  of  arrival  of  the  goods,  because  several  complaints  arising  from 
delay  in  the  receipt  of  documents  from  Canada  have  been  made  recently  by 
importers  in  Shanghai  and  Tientsin. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  JANUARY  11 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  ail  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  January  11,  1937,  and  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  January  4,  1937, 
with  the  official'  bank  rate: — 


Country- 


Unit 


Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  .  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

^Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Poland  Zloty 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Mexico  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Jamaica  Pound 

Martinique  Franc 

Other  British  West  Indies  Dollar 
Argentina  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazi  1  Milreis  (Paper ) 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Peru  .Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

South  Africa  Pound 

Egypt..   ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

China  (Shanghai)  Dollar 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  .Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  ..  ..Dollar 

Australia  Pound 

Xew  Zealand  Pound 


Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 

.1407 
.1001 
.0072 
.0296 
.2680 
.0252 
.0392 
.2382 

4.8666 
.0130 
.4020 
.1749 
.0526 
.0176 
.2680 
.1122 
.0442 
.0060 
.1930 
.2680 
.1930 

1.0000 
.4985 

1.0000 
.0392 

4.8666 
.0392 

1.0138 
.  4245 
Unofficial 

.  1 196 
Unofficial 

1.0138 
.1217 
Unofficial 
.9733 
.2800 
.1930 

1.0342 

4.8666 

4.9431 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 
January  4 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 
January  11 


.3650 

.4985 

.4020 

.4424 

.5678 
4.8666 
4.8666 
Unofficial: 

*  Nominal  quotation. 


Official 
Bank  Rate 


>  .1868 

$  .1868 

3i 

.  1689 

.1687 

2 

.0219 

.0219 

6 

.0350 

.0350 

3 

.2191 

.2192 

4 

.0216 

.0216 

4 

.0467 

.0467 

2 

.4025 

.4023 

4 

4.9100 

4.9100 

2 

.0090 

.0090 

6 

.5475 

.5475 

2 

.2955 

.2955 

4 

.0526 

.0526 

44 

.0230 

.0230 

5 

.2467 

.2467 

4 

.1892 

.1892 

5 

.0445 

.0445 

4* 

.0073 

.0073 

4* 

.0717 

.2531 

.2531 

n 

.2298 

.2296 

n 

1.0000 

1.0000 

n 

.2775 

.2775 

4-5 

.9992 

.9992 

— 

.0467 

.0467 

— 

4.9200 

4.9200 

— 

.0467 

.0467 



1.0229 

1.0229 



.3274 

.3273 

34 

.3050 

.3030 

.0871 

.0871 



.0595 

.0606 

1.0229 

1.0229 

.0517 

.0517 

.0417 

.0417 

.5738 

.5739 

4 

.2500 

.2500 

6 

.2500 

.2500 

.8000 

.7852 

4.9037 

4.9U37 

~34 

5.0300 

5.0300 

.2963 

.2958 

.3062 

.3058 

.3713 

.3712 

3 

.2835 

.2852 

3.: 

.5490 

.5490 

.4502 

.4500 

.5756 

.5758 

3.9280 

3.9287 

3.9600 

3.9600 

.1978 

.1978 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note: — 

Foreign  exchanges  were  exceptionally  quiet  during  the  week  ended  January  11.  There 
was  some  further  recovery  in  the  Japanese  yen,  however,  and  the  Brazilian  free  rate  gained 
fractionally  upon  the  official  milreis  quotation.  Further  weakness  was  reported  in  German 
FiM.-t.T'd  mark*,  although  the  official  mark  rale  remained  unchanged.  Quotations  for  ster- 
ling, French  francs,  and  New  York  funds  at  Montreal  were  quoted  at  the  same  rate  on  January 
11  as  on  the  preceding  Monday. 
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No.  1720— Jan.  16,  1937. 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 


The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 

Saint  John,  N.B.  Chatham,  Ont. 

Halifax,  NS.  Kitchener,  Ont. 

Quebec,  P.Q.  Stratford,  Ont. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Woodstock,  Ont. 

Toronto,  Ont.  St.  Mary's,  Ont. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 


Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston.  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Quebec. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Toronto,  Ont. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 


Victoria.  B.C. 


Edmonton,  Alta. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association — 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto.  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 


Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Canned  Salmon  

Miscellaneous — 

Feed  and  Grain  

Full-fashioned  Ladies'  Silk  Ho- 
siery. 

Goggles  

Rolled  Gold  Stainless  Steel  and 
Chromium  Wrist  Watch  Bands. 

Small  Office  Specialties  of  the 
Light  Hardware  Type  and 
Small  Labour-saving  Devices. 

Wooden  Cherry  Sticks  

Clothespegs  (Dolly),  4|  inch  — 

Candy  Sticks  (Wooden)  

Hickory  Handles  (for  Axes,  Ham- 
mers and  other  Small  Tools). 


13 


14 
15 

16 
17 

18 


19 
20 
21 
22 


Lima,  Peru  

New  York,  U.S.A  

Hamilton,  Bermuda. . . 

New  York,  U.S.A  

Sydney,  Australia  

Liverpool,  England  

New  York,  U.S.A  

Hull,  England  

Hull,  England  

Copenhagen,  Denmark 


Agency. 


Purchase. 
Agency. 


Purchase  and  Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase  or  Agency. 


Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool—  Men td-sm,  Jan.  22;  Duchess  of  York.  Jan.  29;  Duchess  of  Atholl.  Feb.  5 
— all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverburn,  Jan.  21;  Beaverbrae,  Jan.  28;  Beaverford,  Feb.  4 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific. 

To  London,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam  and  Hamburg. — HaukefjelJ.  Fjell  Line,  Feb.  1. 
To  Manchester.— Manchester  Port,  Jan.  21;    Manchester  Brigade,  Jan.  28— both  Man- 
chester Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  Jan.  21 ;  Airthria,  Feb.  4 — both  Cunard- 
Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk.  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  Jan.  28. 

To  Glasgow. — Norwegian,  Jan.  21;  Delilian,  Feb.  4 — both  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Dunaff  Head  (cargo  accepted  for  Cork),  Head  Line,  Jan.  25. 

To  Rotterdam,  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Beaverburn.  Jan.  21;  Beaverda.le,  Feb.  18 — both 
Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Rotterdam  or  Havre) ;  Kings  County,  Feb.  5;  Brant  County, 
March  9 — both  Count}'  Line.  ♦ 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverhill,  Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  11. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Naples,  Messina,  Palermo,  Valencia  and  Seville.- 
Capo  Lena,  Feb.  6;  Capo  Olmo.  March  9— -both  Capo  Line. 

To  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — Tacoma,  Gardiaz  Line,  Jan.  20;  Rigel  (calls  at 
Santos),  International  Freighting  Corp.,  Feb.  13. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Jan.  20;  Lady  Hawkins,  Feb.  3 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kills,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
Jan.  26. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — City  of  Worcester,  Jan.  30;  Weir  Steamer,  Feb.  15 — both  EMerman 
cv  Bucknall  SS.  Co. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Cochrane,  Elder  Dempster 
Lines  Ltd.,  Jan.  25. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool.— Montclare.  Jan.  23;  Duchess  of  York.  Jan.  30;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Feb.  6 
— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Manchester  Hero.  Jan.  28;  Manchester  Exporter,  Feb.  27 — both 
Manchester  Line;  Nova  Scotia.  Jan.  2G ;  Newfoundland,  Feb.  13 — both  Furness  Line;  Lan- 
castrian Cun  ird-\Vhite  Star  Line,  Feb.  8. 

To  London. — Beaverburn.  Jan.  22;  Beaverbrae,  Jan.  29;  Beaverford,  Feb.  5 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Ausonia,  Jan.  24;  Ascania,  Jan.  31;  Antonia,  Feb.  7— all  Cunard'-White  Star 
Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Spinner,  Jan.  19;  Manchester  Port,  Jan.  23;  Manchester 
Brigade,  Jan.  30;  Manchester  Division,  Feb.  6;  Manchester  Citizen,  Feb.  13;  Manchester 
Producer.  Feb.  20;   M  snehr-i:  :■  Regiment.,  Let).  27 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Siro,is<o. — Gloucester  City,  Jan.  30;  Bristol  City,  Feb.  13;  Boston 
C  •     March  2— all  Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Aberdeen,  Newcastle  and  Hull. — Gitano,  Jan.  19;  Kelso,  Feb.  9 — both  ELlerman's 
Wilson  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  Jan.  23;  Airthria,  Feb.  6 — both  Cunard- 
Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Norwegian.  Jan.  23;  Delilian,  Feb.  6 — both  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line. 

To  X<  iif(i,:ih  and  Li  ith.-  -Cairnesk,  Jan.  28;  Cairn  glen  (calls  at  Dundee),  Feb.  11;  Cairn- 
row.  Feb.  25 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverburn,  Jan.  22;  Beaverdale,  Feb.  19 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverhill,  Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  12. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Drottningholm  (does  not  call  at  Copen- 
hagen), S  w  -  d  i i .  -  A merica  Line,  Jan.  22;  Bl.-ink.aholm,  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line,  Feb  6. 

To  St.  John's,  X  lid.,  and  St.  Pierre-M iquelon. — Northern  Ranger  (does  not  call  at  St. 
Pierre),  NewfouncUand  Ry.  ind  SS.  Co..  Jm.  20;  Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  88.  Co., 
Jan.  26;  Delk,  Shaw  SS.  Co.  Ltd..  Jan.  25;  Nova  Scotia,  Furness  Line,  Jan.  26;  Fort 
Arnh"-r.         -  ...]*>  I  Cj   --  Line.  Feb.  18. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kilts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.--Ladiy  Nelson,  Jam  28;  Lady  Hawkins,  Feb.  11 — 
both  Canadian  National. 
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To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp. 
Jan.  23. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne  (calls  at  St.  Georges,  Ber- 
muda). Jan.  23;  Chomedy,  Feb.  6 — both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Mar- 
tinique if  sufficient,  cargo  offered). 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Lady  Rodmey,  Jan.  21;  Gavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  Jan.  28; 
Lady  Somers.  Feb.  4 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Kirsten  B,  Jan.  27;  Ciss,  Feb.  10 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  SS.  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Ivobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Silversiandal,  Jam.  30; 
Chinese  Prince,  Feb.  13;  Silveryew,  Feb.  27— all  Silver-Prince  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Ardenvohr,  Jan.  29;  Port  Caroline.  Feb. 
28 — both  M'ontreal-Australda-New  Zealand  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyltelton  and  Dunedin. — City  of  Glasgow,  Jan.  21;  Canadian 
Cruiser,  Feb.  21 — both  Montreal-Australia-New  Zealand  Line. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hiye  Mara,  Jan.  23;  Heian  Mara,  Feb.  20;  Hikawa 
Maru,  March  6— all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisl|a. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  'of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), Jan.  19;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu)  Feb.  20;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls 
Nagasaki),  March  6 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ixion,  Jan.  30;  Talthybius,  Feb.  27 — both  Blue 
Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike  but  not  at  Manila). 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Kota  Agoeng,  Jan.  31 ;  Bintang,  Feb.  28 — both  Silver-Java 
Pacific  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi.  Canadian-Australasian  Line,  March 

17. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — A  steamer  (calls  at  Lyttelton  and 
Dunedin  if  sufficient  cargo  offered),  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co.,  February. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Cana- 
dian-Australasian Line,  Jan.  19. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — Nordic,  Empire  Shipping  Co., 
Feb.  15. 

To  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Loch  Lomond,  Australian  Freight  Line,  January. 

To  London,  IJverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Lochkatrine,  Jan.  23;  Lochmonar  (calls  at 
Glasgow),  Feb.  6;  Dinteldyk,  Feb.  20;  Drechtdyk  (calls  at  Glasgow),  March  6;  Nictheroy, 
March  20 — all  Holland- America  Line. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and.  Cardiff. — A  steamer,  Reardon  Smith  Line,  January. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  January. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — A  steamer.  Johnson  Line,  January. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  January. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — A  steamer,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.,  January. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — A  steamer,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  January. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Hardanger,  Jan.  28; 
Brandanger,  Feb.  25 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Knute  Nelson,  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  Jan.  20; 
Gregalia,  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Jan.  22;  Loch  Katrine,  Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd.,  Jan.  25; 
John  Baake,  Canada  Shipping  Co..  Jan.  26. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow. — Gothic  Star  (calls  at  Newcastle  and  Rotterdam), 
American  Mail  Line  Ltd.,  Feb.  1. 

To  Manila  and  Iloilo.— Kota  Agoeng,  Feb.  1;  Bintang,  Feb.  25;  Tosari.  March  25 — all 
Dingwall  Cotts  &  Co. 

To  Chinese  Ports. — Talthybius,  Feb.  11;  Tj^ndareus,  March  11;  Ixion,  April  17— all  Dod- 

well  &  Co. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Uganda,  Jan.  20;  Wearpool,  Jan.  20 — both  Canadian  Transport  Co. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  and  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
fo  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Sydney:  L.  M.  Cosgrave,  City  Mutual  Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Melbourne :  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.  Office — 
Safe  Deposit  Building.  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Shell  Building,  60  Ravenstein  Street,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

B.  C.  Butler,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory  includes  the  Straits 
Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfedera'ted  Malay  States,  Siam,  British 
Borneo,  and  Netherlands  India.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  M.  B.  Palmer.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain,   Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.     (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office— Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers   Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  H.  A.  Scott.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.  Office— E wo  Building,  27  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.  (Territory  covers  Central  China  and  North  China.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)     Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Henri  Turcot.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (90.  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.    (Territory  includes  Germany— except 
the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  Slate  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Ojrmack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian) ;  and  40  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho.  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  P.  V.  McLane.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  Office— 309  Crescent  Builds 
ing,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City. 
Office — Edificio  Banco  de  Londnes  y  Mexico.  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes 
Guatemala,  Hoindiur.as,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancorna. 

Netherlands 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Coolsingel  111b,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  (the  Rhine 
Valley  and  Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

Richard  Grew,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters^Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika.  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg :  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters^-P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  Office- 
Prudential  Assurance  Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free 
State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederick  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.    (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:   G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.     (Territory   covers  Scotland.)  Cable 

address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center.  (Territory 
includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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MR.  BISSETT'S  TOUR  OF  CANADA 

Mr.  C.  S.  Bissett,  former  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Tientsin,  China, 
whose  territory  included  North  China  and  Manchuria,  is  about  to  tour  the 
Dominion  in  the  interest  of  Canadian  trade. 

Following  is  his  itinerary: — 

Winnipeg  Feb.  1  Toronto  Feb.  9  to  13 

Windsor  Feb.  4  Ottawa  Feb.  15  and  16 

London  Feb.  5  Montreal  Feb.  17  to  20 

Hamilton  Feb.  8 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Bissett  should  communi- 
cate, for  Toronto  and  Winnipeg,  with  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers 
Association;  for  Montreal,  with  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade;  and  for  the 
other  cities,  with  the  respective  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


TRADE  OF  NEW  ZEALAND,  JANUARY  TO  SEPTEMBER,  1936 

C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  December  12,  1936. — The  trade  of  New  Zealand  continues  to 
show  a  very  satisfactory  expansion  both  as  to  exports  and  imports.  The  pre- 
liminary trade  statistics  covering  the  first  nine  months  of  the  calendar  year 
1936  show  that  the  recorded  value  of  exports,  including  re-exports,  was  £46,041,- 
606  (New  Zealand  currency),  which  is  to  be  compared  with  £35,893,225  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  1935.  During  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  current  year 
the  value  of  imports  was  recorded  as  £31,811,090,  this  being  the  current  domestic 
value  in  the  country  of  export  increased  by  10  per  cent  and  expressed  in  New 
Zealand  currency,  as  are  all  values  quoted  in  this  report;  the  value  of  imports 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  1935  was  £26,456,017.  Thus  the  exports  exceeded 
the  imports  during  the  1936  period  by  some  £14,230,516  as  against  £9,437,208 
for  the  three  quarters  of  1935.  It  should  be  noted  that  neither  the  exports  nor 
the  imports  of  specie  are  included  in  the  values  quoted. 

Exports 

As  has  been  stated  above,  the  exports  showed  a  satisfactory  expansion,  and 
development  is  noted  in  both  the  quantities  and  values  of  most  of  the  principal 
items  sent  to  overseas  markets.  The  largest  individual  item  was  wool,  which 
was  exported  to  the  quantity  of  835,962  bales  and  to  the  value  of  £11,962,061  as 
compared  with  575.091  bales  to  the  value  of  £6,170,318  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  1935;  it  is  of  interest  to  observe  in  passing  that  the  first  wool  sale  of  the 
1936-37  season,  held  in  Auckland  recently,  showed  that  ruling  prices  were  con- 
siderably in  advance  of  those  last  year.  The  quantity  of  butter  exported  during 
the  1936  period  was  2,011,218  cwts.  (of  112  pounds)  valued  at  £11,015,691 
(1,906,265  cwts.  valued  at  £8,501,564  in  the  1935  period).    The  quantity  of 
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cheese  shipped  showed  a  slight  decline  to  1,193,353  cwts.  (1,281,495  cwts.), 
while  the  value  showed  an  expansion  to  £3,557,248  (£3,098,870) ,  thus  indicating 
the  higher  prices  ruling  in  overseas  markets;  it  should  be  noted  particularly 
that  the  values  shown  for  butter  and  cheese  are  not  the  prices  guaranteed  to  the 
producer  in  terms  of  the  Primary  Products  Marketing  Act,  but  are  the  declared 
export  values  based  on  prices  ruling  in  the  overseas  markets. 

The  trade  in  frozen  meats  was  well  maintained,  and  while  some  items 
showed  a  decline,  others  expanded  to  a  sufficient  degree  to  offset  this.  The 
quantity  of  frozen  (including  chilled)  beef  sent  abroad  was  598,397  cwts. 
(688,471  cwts.),  the  value  being  £798,837  (£803,281).  Lamb  in  the  form  of 
whole  carcasses  was  exported  to  the  extent  of  2,401,024  cwts.  (2,364,793  cwts.), 
which  was  worth  £7,718,796  (£7,389,503),  while  the  shipments  of  whole  car- 
casses of  mutton  amounted  to  760,922  cwts.  (909,792  cwts.)  valued  at  £1,449,649 
(£1,636,413).  Exports  of  pork  amounted  to  479,058  cwts.  (375,288  cwts.)  to 
the  value  of  £1,252,195  (£1,009,185).  Potted  and  tinned  meats  amounted  to 
74,206  cwts.  (54,657  cwts.)  valued  at  £231,034  (£167,356).  The  decreased  price 
of  sausage  skins  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  while  the  quantity  exported  was 
3,914,169  pounds  (3,889,223  pounds),  the  value  was  £568,715  (£738,381). 

The  exports  of  dried  milk  are  recorded  at  12,359,268  pounds  (10,353,216 
pounds);  the  value  was  £230,853  (£193,147).  The  trade  in  preserved,  con- 
densed, and  similar  milk  and  cream  was  not  so  extensive  as  that  in  dried  milk, 
and  amounted  to  5,651,642  pounds  (4,021,829  pounds)  valued  at  £93,163  (£63,- 
289).  The  exports  of  fresh  fruit  consisted  principally  of  apples  and  pears,  the 
shipments  of  the  first-mentioned  having  amounted  to  44,791,767  pounds 
(37,781,352  pounds)  to  the  value  of  £552,739  (£467,303),  while  pears  were  ex- 
ported to  the  quantity  of  4,530,020  pounds  (3,786,066  pounds)  valued  at  £55,521 
(£57,059). 

Hides  and  skins,  undressed,  contributed  to  a  considerable  extent  to  the 
exports  for  the  period  under  review.  The  number  of  calf  skins  exported  was 
670,532  (640,192),  while  the  value  was  £180,123  (£112,699).  Cattle  hides 
amounted  to  364,059  (392,346)  valued  at  £367,834  (£326,850).  There  were 
13,183,830  rabbit  skins  exported  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1936  (10,224,- 
655),  the  value  being  £564,289  (£280,387).  Sheep  skins,  with  wool,  numbered 
1,472,523  (2,020,597)  to  the  value  of  £345,790  (£281,881),  while  sheep  skins 
without  wool  totalled  9,692,039  (11,001,589)  valued  at  £1,117,970  (£823,571). 
The  exports  of  tallow  amounted  to  20,701  tons  (21,482)  to  the  value  of  £506,026 
(£524,314). 

DESTINATION  OF  EXPORTS 

As  usual,  the  United  Kingdom  took  a  large  percentage  of  New  Zealand's 
exports;  the  value  of  shipments  to  that  country  was  £36,458;219  (£29,697,363). 
The  United  States  was  the  second  largest  purchaser  of  New  Zealand's  exports; 
the  value  was  £2,383,418  (£2,086,353).  Shipments  to  France  showed  a  sub- 
stantial expansion;  the  value  for  the  nine  months  under  review  was  £1.599,806 
(£358,250).  Shipments  to  Australia  were  valued  at  £1,476,308  (£1,364,630). 
Japan  increased  her  purchases  in  New  Zealand;  the  value  was  £1,324406 
(£364,060).  Canada  was  credited  with  £881,193  (£551,964).  Belgium's  pur- 
chases were  valued  at  £595,729  (£605,073);  those  of  Germany  at  £244,934 
(£135,257). 

Imports 

The  imports  of  New  Zealand  cover  so  wide  a  range  that  a  survey  here  is 
not  practicable;  furthermore,  details  as  to  sources  of  supply  are  not  available 
except  in  a  limited  list  of  commodities.  In  the  following  summary  only  the 
principal  items  or  those  of  particular  interest  to  Canada  are  referred  to,  the 
values  shown  being  those  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1936  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  1935: — 
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Principal  Imports  into  New  Zealand 

Jan.-Sept.,  1936  Jan.-Sept.,  1935 

Total  imports  

Fish  

Sausage  skins  

Confectionery  

Wheat  

Flour  

Maizena  and  cornflour  

Macaroni  and  vermicelli  

Onions  

Sugar   

Salt  

Tea  

Whisky  

Cigarettes   

Tobacco  

Live  animals  

Seeds   

Yarns  

Hats,  caps,  millinery,  etc  

Hosiery  . .  

Apparel  n.e.i  

Boots,  shoes  and  slippers  

Drapery  n.e.i  

Carpets,  matting  and  linoleum  

Cotton  piece-goods  

Silk  and  artificial  silk  piece-goods  

Woollen  piece-goods  

Kerosene  

Motor  spirit  

Mineral  lubricating  oils  

Paints,  colours  and  varnishes  

Iron  and  steel — 

Bar,  bolt  and  rod  

Galvanized  plate  and  sheet  

Tubes,  pipes  and  fittings  

Bolts  and  nuts  

Copper  pipes,  plate,  etc  

Meters,  measuring,  etc.,  appliances  

Railway  and  tramway  plant  

Tinware  and  tin  manufactures  

Tools  and  implements,  artificers  

Fencing  wire,  barbed  

Fencing  wire,  plain  

Hardware,  cutlery  and  metal  manufactures  n.e.i. 

Agricultural  machinery  

Electrical  machinery  and  equipment  

Wireless  apparatus  

Sewing  machines  

Timber,  sawn  

Timber,  other  

Glass  and  glassware  

Printing  paper  (newsprint)  

Printing  paper,  other  

Other  paper  

Books,  papers  and  music  

Stationery  

Surgical  and  dental  instruments  and  materials 

Medicinal  preparations  and  drugs  n.e.i  

Toilet  preparations  

Manures — phosphates  

Other  manures  

Motor  vehicles  

Rubber   tires  for  motor  vehicles   and  motor 

cycles  

Musical  instruments  

Soap  

It  is  seen  from  the  foregoing  table  that  the  purchases  of  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal items  increased  during  the  period  under  review,  reflecting  the  return  to 
prosperity  of  this  Dominion  and  the  increased  purchasing  power  of  the  people. 
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Notes  on  the  Imports 

It  is  possible  to  review  briefly  the  trade  in  a  few  of  the  major  commodities 
of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters. 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

The  trade  in  wheat  and  flour  has  undergone  some  change,  due  essentially  to 
the  control  now  being  exercised  over  the  flour-milling  industry  in  New  Zealand; 
early  in  the  year  the  importation  of  both  wheat  and  wheat  flour  was  prohibited, 
except  under  permit,  but  existing  contracts  covering  flour  were  allowed  to  be 
filled. 

The  policy  of  the  New  Zealand  Government  is  to  import  wheat  for  milling 
purposes  and  to  discontinue  the  import  of  flour,  thus  affording  increased  em- 
ployment. In  pursuance  of  this  policy  increased  imports  of  wheat  are  noted. 
In  the  meantime,  the  imports  of  flour  are  still  fairly  extensive  as  the  change-over 
from  imported  flour  to  that  milled  locally  from  imported  wheat  could  not  be 
effected  immediately.  The  New  Zealand  Wheat  Committee  purchased  some 
4,000  tons  (of  2,240  pounds)  of  Canadian  wheat.  It  can  be  anticipated  that  the 
trade  which  Canada  has  enjoyed  in  flour  will  disappear,  but  it  is  hoped  that  this 
will  be  offset  to  a  considerable  extent  by  increased  purchases  of  Canadian  wheat. 

HOSIERY 

The  hosiery  trade  has  shown  some  slight  expansion,  but  it  is  not  possible 
to  indicate  whether  the  quantities  have  increased  or  whether  the  values  are 
higher.  It  will  be  shown  later  that  Canada's  share  of  this  trade  has  had  a 
satisfactory  growth.  The  principal  suppliers  of  the  hosiery  imported  were 
the  United  Kingdom,  £80,556;  Canada,  £65,721;  Australia,  £10,951;  and  Ger- 
many, £5,931.  It  should  be  noted  that  socks  and  stockings  of  all  kinds  are 
included  under  this  heading,  whereas  Canada's  trade  is  almost  wholly  in  full- 
fashioned  ladies'  silk  hosiery.  There  are  now  several  manufacturers  of  this 
class  of  hosiery  in  New  Zealand  and,  furthermore,  fairly  substantial  quantities 
of  hosiery  are  imported  "in  the  grey"  for  finishing  locally;  it  is  gratifying  in 
the  face  of  these  considerations  to  find  Canadian  trade  expanding. 

APPAREL,  NOT  SPECIFIED 

The  total  imports  were  valued  at  £1,017,811  (£928,871  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1935),  which  came  largely  from  the  United  Kingdom,  £762,055;  Japan, 
£62,527;  Germany,  £42,186;  Australia,  £40,982;  United  States,  £37,906;  Canada, 
£25,115;  and  Czechoslovakia,  £18,061.  Although  Canada's  share  of  the  trade 
was  not  substantial,  it  had  doubled  in  value  as  compared  with  the  nine  months 
of  1935,  when  the  value  was  £12,470. 

BOOTS,  SHOES,  AND  SLIPPERS 

It  would  have  been  of  interest  if  a  survey  could  be  made  of  the  various 
classes  of  boots  and  shoes  imported,  but  details  are  not  available.  Of  the  total 
value  of  £388,860  (£383,742)  imported,  the  United  Kingdom  is  credited  with 
£204,314,  Canada  with  £96,823,  Japan  with  £36,380,  and  Australia  with  £34,851. 
The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  are  principally  leather  footwear,  and 
smaller  quantities  of  rubber  and  canvas.  Canada's  supplies  were  largely  rubber 
boots  and  canvas  shoes  with  rubber  soles,  although  quantities  of  both  ladies' 
and  men's  leather  shoes  and  slippers  come  from  Canada.  Purchases  from  Japan 
were  chiefly  rubber-soled  canvas  shoes;  Australia's  contribution  was  principally 
leather  boots  and  shoes. 
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CARPETS,  LINOLEUMS,  ETC. 

The  imports  here  showed  some  expansion,  indicating  the  demand  which  exists 
for  materials  for  furnishings.  The  principal  sources  of  supply  were  the  United 
Kingdom,  £443,712;  Belgium,  £13,828;  India,  £13,723;  and  the  United  States, 
£8,456.   Canada's  share  of  the  trade  was  very  small,  namely  £1,151  (£2,190). 

SILK   AND   ARTIFICIAL   SILK  PIECE-GOODS 

The  total  imports  of  commodities  of  this  class  were  valued  at  £792,557 
(£763.064) .  A  feature  of  the  trade  is  the  substantial  increase  in  purchases  from 
Canada,  which  were  valued  at  £56,794  (£25,255).  Canada  is  now  the  third 
largest  supplier,  being  exceeded  by  the  United  Kingdom,  £285,712;  and  Japan, 
£277,229.  Other  sources  were:  Belgium,  £41,895;  Germany,  £34,362;  Aus- 
tralia, £27,024;  France,  £26,190;  Hungary,  £12,224;  and  Switzerland,  £10,171. 
Canada's  trade  was  chiefly  in  fabrics  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  underwear 
in  New  Zealand,  but  recently  there  have  been  inquiries  for  silk  piece-goods  of 
other  kinds,  showing  again  the  trend  towards  higher-quality  goods. 

MOTOR  SPIRIT 

While  Canada  does  not  share  in  this  trade,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
imports  have  increased  materially — 62,945,280  gallons  (49,354,749  gallons) 
valued  at  £1,194,350  (£825,979).  This  increase  also  demonstrates  the  increased 
prosperity  of  the  people  of  New  Zealand,  coupled  with  the  improvements  which 
are  to  be  noted  in  the  roads  of  this  Dominion.  The  principal  countries  of  origin 
were:  Dutch  East  Indies,  £676.002;  United  States,  £315,322;  Russia,  £145,541 ; 
and  Persia,  £57,281. 

PAINTS,  COLOURS,  AND  VARNISHES 

The  trade  has  shown  an  increase,  the  value  being  £299,287  (£272,840). 
The  three  important  sources  of  supply  were:  the  United  Kingdom,  £169,053; 
Australia,  £92.764;  and  the  United  States,  £25,099.  Canada's  share  was  almost 
negligible  at  £2.299  (£1,966).  It  may  be  observed  in  passing  that  great  activity 
is  noted  in  the  painting  trade;  painters  are  scarcely  able  to  cope  with  all  the 
work  which  is  offering. 

IRON  AND  STEEL,  BAR,  BOLT,  AND  ROD 

The  principal  contributors  to  the  total  imports  of  £293,819  (£209,507)  were: 
Australia,  £203,504;  the  United  Kingdom,  £78,235;  and  Canada,  £11,810. 
Although  Canada's  trade  was  relatively  small,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  purchases  from  the  Dominion  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  1935  were  valued 
at  only  £956.  The  exchange  position,  whereby  Australia  has  a  substantial 
advantage,  together  with  the  undoubted  efficiency  and  the  relative  proximity 
of  the  Australian  industry,  have  rendered  competition  from  the  Commonwealth 
exceedingly  keen. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  TUBES,  PIPES,  AND  FITTINGS 

The  purchases  of  these  were  valued  at  £313,427  (£251,215);  the  largest 
suppliers  were  the  United  Kingdom,  £251,293;  Canada,  £46.794;  Australia, 
£9,315;  and  Germany,  £3,147. 

ARTIFICERS'  TOOLS 

Here  ajrain  imports  from  Canada  increased  materially,  and  while  these 
amounted  to  only  £32.504  out  of  the  total  imports  of  £239,065  (£179,362),  it 
should  be  noted  that  in  the  1935  period  Canada  supplied  only  £19  337.  Other 
major  contributors  were:  the  United  Kingdom,  £131,237;  the  United  States, 
£50,304;  Germany,  £10,805;  and  Australia,  £6,999. 
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FENCING  WIRE 

Of  the  total  imports  of  £195,241  (£194,073) ,  the  United  Kingdom  is  credited 
with  £111,978;  Australia,  £49,051;  Canada,  £27,471;  and  the  United  States, 
£6,741, 

HARDWARE 

The  total  imports  of  unenumerated  hardware  items  were  valued  at  £557;057 
(£420,512) .  This  quantity  was  bought  largely  in  the  United  Kingdom,  £357,513 ; 
the  United  States,  £62,354;  Australia,  £49,343;  Canada,  £41,625;  Japan, 
£16,516;  and  Germany,  £13,455.  In  the  1935  period  Canada's  share  of  the  trade 
was  only  £14,037. 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY 

The  increased  prosperity  and  confidence  of  the  farming  community  is  shown 
by  the  enlarged  purchases  of  agricultural  machinery,  to  the  value  of  £192,295 
(£140^994).  This  was  imported  from  a  number  of  countries:  United  States, 
£64,071;  United  Kingdom,  £60,900;  Canada,  £38,392;  and  Australia,  £19,444. 
On  many  classes  of  agricultural  machinery  and  equipment  there  is  no  tariff 
preference,  and  in  other  classes  Canada  is  not  now  accorded  the  full  British 
preference,  with  the  result  that  her  share  of  the  market  is  not  so  great  as  it  was. 

ELECTRICAL  APPARATUS 

During  the  years  of  the  economic  depression  there  was  a  tendency  to  avoid 
the  purchasing  of  new  electrical  equipment,  but  with  the  recovery  of  this 
Dominion  from  the  depression  there  has  been  a  renewal  of  demand  for  electrical 
machinery  and  apparatus.  Imports  during  the  period  under  review  were  valued 
at  £1,280,862  (£918,836),  of  which  £875,787  are  credited  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
£146,476  to  the  United  States,  £107,024  to  Australia,  and  £82,395  to  Canada. 
The  manufacture  of  electrical  equipment,  particularly  in  the  smaller  lines  such 
as  toasters,  radiators,  and  water  heaters,  as  well  as  electric  stoves,  is  carried  on 
to  an  increasing  extent  locally. 

WIRELESS  APPARATUS 

Wireless  apparatus  (including  radio  sets)  was  imported  to  the  value  of 
£343,329  (£253,095),  the  chief  sources  being  the  United  States,  £189,648;  Aus- 
tralia, £84,936;  the  United  Kingdom,  £50,297;  Canada,  £8,772;  and  the  Nether- 
lands, £8,574.  Canada's  share  is  seen  to  be  small  despite  repeated  efforts  to 
develop  the  trade  in  radio  sets  and  in  equipment  to  be  used  by  local  manufac- 
turers. 

SAWN  TIMBER 

Some  expansion  is  seen  in  the  imports  of  lumber,  which  were  to  the  value 
of  £210,226  (£149,594).  This  came  from  Australia,  £101,040;  Canada,  £28,684; 
Japan,  £28,559;  the  United  States,  £26,964;  and  Sweden,  £18,800.  Unfor- 
tunately, details  of  the  classes  of  timber  included  are  not  available.  Canada 
arid  the  United  States  largely  supply  the  softwoods  required  for  building  pur- 
poses, and  the  market  has  been  fairly  evenly  divided  between  those  countries. 

PRINTING  PAPER 

The  purchases  of  printing  paper  were  valued  at  £471.677  (£403,261). 
Canada  was  the  largest  supplier  with  £285,549  (£248,666) ;  the  other  important 
contributors  were  the  United  Kingdom,  £131,039;  the  United  States,  £19,795; 
and  Germany,  £17,662.   Purchases  from  Canada  were  largely  of  newsprint. 

PAPER,   OTHER  THAN  PRINTING 

Of  the  total  imports  of  paper  other  than  printing  (including  cardboard, 
wood-pulp  board,  and  similar  building  boards),  valued  at  £483,567  (£418,968), 
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the  United  Kingdom  is  credited  with  £208,959,  Canada  with  £86,124  (£68,924), 
the  United  States  with  £64,294,  Sweden  with  £31,450,  Germany  with  £23,586, 
Norway  with  £23,250,  and  Finland  with  £16,562.  Canada's  trade  in  commo- 
dities of  this  class  was  chiefly  in  wrapping  paper,  fibreboard,  and  wallpaper. 

MOTOR  CARS   (INCLUDING  CHASSIS) 

Imports  of  motor  cars  showed  a  substantial  expansion;  the  value  of  the 
trade  was  £2,616,457  (£1,945,682).  The  outstanding  sources  of  supply  were  the 
United  Kingdom,  £1,357,408  (£1,050,239);  the  United  States,  £670,655  (£545,- 
300);  and  Canada,  £588,273  (£350,143).  Imports  from  Japan  to  the  value  of 
£121  were  recorded  during  the  January-September  period  of  1936.  It  is  seen  from 
these  statistics  that  Canada  supplied  cars  to  the  value  of  about  22-5  per  cent  of 
the  total  as  against  18  per  cent  for  the  January-September  period  of  1935.  The 
alteration  in  the  New  Zealand  customs  tariff  as  applicable  to  motor  vehicles  from 
Canada  will  have  some  effect  on  the  exports  to  this  Dominion,  and  will  probably 
result  in  a  decreased  value  due  to  the  shipping  of  completely  knockcd-down 
vehicles  and  the  assembling  of  these  locally. 

MOTOR  LORRIES,  TRUCKS,  AND  BUSES  (INCLUDING  CHASSIS) 

The  Dominion's  position  in  these  imports  is  not  so  favourable  as  is  the  case 
with  motor  cars.  The  total  was  valued  at  £739,847  (£346,927),  and  of  this 
value  Canada  supplied  £146,293,  or  19-8  per  cent,  as  against  £88,098,  or  25-4 
per  cent,  for  the  1935  period.  The  other  suppliers  were  the  United  Kingdom, 
£332.960  (£161,413) ;  and  the  United  States,  £260,594  (£97,416). 

TIRES  FOR  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

Canada's  share  of  the  market  for  tires  was  well  maintained.  Of  the  total 
imports  valued  at  £495,741  (£547,356),  the  Dominion  furnished  £188,153  or 
about  38  per  cent  (£201,316  or  36-8  per  cent).  The  other  chief  sources  of  supplv 
were  the  United  Kingdom,  £279,892  (£322,502) ;  and  the  United  States,  £15.468 
(£11,138). 

Trade  with  Canada 

By  courtesy  of  the  Comptroller  of  Customs,  statistics  are  available  giving 
an  extended  summary  of  trade  with  Canada  during  the  first  nine  months  of 
1936.  These  show  that  the  value  of  exports  to  Canada  was  £881,193  as  against 
£551.964  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1935 — a  substantial  expansion.  Imports 
of  Canadian  origin  were  valued  at  £2,485,816  as  compared  with  £1,829,140  for 
the  nine  months  of  last  year. 

Exports  to  Canada 

The  outstanding  item  of  export  to  Canada  was  wool,  and  it  is  pleasing  to 
see  that  the  direct  trade  is  increasing  both  in  quantity  and  value  as,  while  it  is 
known  that  Canada  has  bought  large  quantities  of  New  Zealand  wool  through 
other  countries,  this  fact  is  not  shown  in  the  trade  returns,  with  the  result  that 
the  visible  balance  of  trade  appears  much  more  adverse  to  New  Zealand  than  is 
actually  the  case. 

WOOL 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1936  New  Zealand  exported  to  Canada 
7.504.239  pounds  of  greasy  wool  valued  at  £282,065  (3,307,098  pounds  valued  at 
£87.732i.  Shipments  of  scoured  wool  amounted  to  1,911,386  pounds  valued  at 
£110.390  (554.233  pounds,  £25.206) ;  and  slipe  wool  shipments  totalled  2  668,550 
pounds  to  the  value  of  £132,107  (1,118,308  pounds,  £41,135). 
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DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

The  trade  in  butter  was  very  limited  and  amounted  to  2.288  cwts.  (of  112 
pounds)  valued  at  £12,325;  this,  however,  was  a  considerable  expansion  on  the 
nine  months  of  the  previous  year,  when  the  shipments  totalled  1,118  cwts.  to 
the  value  of  £5,534.  The  statistics  record  shipments  of  cheese  to  the  extent  of 
681  cwts.  valued  at  £1,980;  no  exports  were  reported  for  the  relative  period  of 
1935.  Another  milk  product  included  in  the  trade  returns  is  casein — 616  cwts. 
valued  at  £1,412  (418  cwts.,  £885).  Some  14,632  pounds  of  preserved  milk 
valued  at  £218  were  shipped  in  the  1936  period  (none  in  1935) . 

MEAT 

An  alteration  in  the  method  of  compilation  of  the  statistics  precludes  a 
precise  comparison  of  the  shipments  of  meat.  For  the  1936  period  there  were 
100  carcasses  or  54  cwts.  of  frozen  mutton  valued  at  £75  shipped  to  Canada; 
"  other  frozen  meat  "  amounted  to  only  21  cwts.  valued  at  £123.  For  the  nine 
months  of  1935  the  shipments  recorded  were  1,175  cwts.  of  frozen  beef  valued 
at  £1,625,  and  311  cwts.  of  frozen  lamb  valued  at  £871.  The  trade  in  sausage 
casings  dropped  somewhat,  and  amounted  to  934,429  pounds  to  the  value  of 
£130,964  (1,130,807  pounds,  £221,583). 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Smaller  quantities  of  apples  were  forwarded  to  Canada,  the  shipments  being 
1,005,400  pounds  valued  at  £12,445  (1,895,080  pounds,  £23,686).  As  against 
this  there  were  80,240  pounds  of  pears  exported;  the  recorded  value  was  £979; 
no  shipments  were  recorded  for  the  1935  period.  Unprepared  peas  to  the  quan- 
tity of  5,466  centals  and  to  the  value  of  £4,920  were  forwarded  (none  in  1935) . 
Similarly,  onions  to  the  extent  of  252  tons  valued  at  £1,476  went  to  Canada  in 
the  first  three  quarters  of  1936;  no  entry  appeared  in  the  1935  returns. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS 

An  expansion  is  noted  in  both  the  number  and  value  of  calf  skins  exported 
to  Canada,  the  shipments  amounting  to  380,685  and  the  value  to  £103,077 
(203,732,  £34,599).  The  trade  in  cattle  hides,  on  the  other  hand,  decreased; 
there  were  26,807  exported  valued  at  £28,263  (54,624,  £38,732).  Increased 
prices  of  sheepskins  with  wool  are  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  exports  amounted 
to  710,690  pounds,  while  the  value  was  £30,077,  as  against  992,396  pounds  valued 
at  £26,927  for  the  nine  months  of  1935.  Shipments  of  sheepskins  without  wool 
amounted  to  127,742  pounds  valued  at  £5,702  (277,617  pounds,  £9,920). 

OTHER  PRODUCTS 

The  only  other  items  of  export  specified  in  the  statistical  return  were  grass 
seeds  to  the  extent  of  1,738  cwts.  valued  at  £7,391  (1,350  cwts.,  £8,397) ; "  and 
manures  totalling  2,871  cwts.  valued  at  £1,314  (none  in  1935).  No  shipments 
of  tallow  were  recorded  for  the  nine  months  of  1936,  while  188  tons  valued  at 
£5,207  were  forwarded  during  the  1935  period. 

Imports  from  Canada 

Imports  from  Canada  were  valued  at  £2,485,816  in  the  January-September 
period  of  1936  as  against  £1,829,140  for  the  corresponding  nine  months  of  1935, 
thus  showing  an  increase  of  £656,676.  It  has  been  indicated  above  that  the 
total  imports  were  valued  at  £31,811,090  as  compared  with  £26,456,017  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1935.  Canada's  share  of  the  imports  for  the  three  quar- 
ters of  1936  was  7-8  per  cent  as  against  6-9  per  cent  for  the  similar  period  of 
1935 
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Increases  are  observed  in  a  great  many  items,  and  there  were  a  few  decreases. 
The  largest  individual  increase  was  shown  in  the  case  of  passenger  vehicles  and 
chassis;  purchases  of  lorries,  trucks,  vans,  and  buses  (including  chassis)  also 
expanded.  On  the  other  hand,  rubber  tires  and  tubes  showed'  some  recession, 
although  Canada's  share  of  the  total  trade  was  well  maintained.  Among  the 
increases  in  other  commodities  may  be  mentioned  canned  fish;  wheat;  hosiery; 
apparel  n.e.L;  gum  boots;  silk  and  artificial  silk  piece-goods;  iron  and  steel, 
bar,  bolt,  and  rod;  copper  plate  and  sheet;  iron  and  steel  pipes,  tubing  and 
fittings;  artificers'  tools;  hardware,  unenumerated ;  electrical  apparatus;  rough 
sawn  lumber;  newsprint;  and  wrapping  paper.  The  major  decreases  were  seen 
in  flour;  tires  and  tubes;  iron  wire,  other  than  fencing;  and  printing  paper, 
other  than  newsprint. 

XOTES  ON  THE  PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  FOR  THE  JANUARY-SEPTEMBER  PERIOD 

OF  1936 

The  principal  products  which  make  up  the  imports  into  New  Zealand  of 
Canadian  goods  are  briefly  reviewed  as  follows,  the  figures  in  parentheses  being 
those  for  the  nine  months  ended  September  30,  1935: — 

Provisions  of  Animal  Origin.— 1936,  £64.380;   1935,  £53.017. 

The  only  item  specified  under  this  heading  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1936  was  canned 
fish,  whereas  for  the  relative  period  of  1935  sausage  casings  and  skins  to  the  value  of  £426 
were  also  imported. 

Provisions  of  Vegetable  Origin.— 1936,  £153.971;   1935,  £132,138. 

The  outstanding  commodities  here  were  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  and  while  the  value  of 
flour  imported  showed  considerable  decline,  this  was  more  than  offset  by  the  increase  in 
purchases  of  wheat.  The  value  of  the  purchases  of  flour  was  £77,097  (£98,291) ;  that  of  wheat 
was  £48,115  (£13,614).  Maizena  and  cornflour  dropped  slightly  to  £9,834  (£10,100).  Cana- 
dian salt  to  the  value  of  £3.629  (£2,465)  was  imported.  Macaroni,  vermicelli,  and  spaghetti 
accounted  for  £2,906  (£2,672).  An  item  appears  in  the  returns  for  the  three  quarters  of 
1936  which  was  not  included  in  those  for  the  1935  period,  namely,  concentrated  jellies  to  the 
value  of  £2.542;  although  some  jellies  were  certainly  imported  in  1935,  the  value  was  so 
small  as  to  cause  this  item  to  be  included  under  the  general  heading  of  "  provisions1  n.e.i." 
One  well-known  Canadian  jelly  powder  is  now  on  sale  in  nearly  every  grocer's  store  in  New 
Zealand.  Canadian  onions  have  arrived  here  earlier  this  year  than  is  usual,  and  the  value 
recorded  for  the  nine  months  was  £1,430  (nil).  Canned  fruit  was  imported  to  the  extent  of 
£994  (nil);  peas,  preserved  in  tins,  were  valued  at  £714  (nil);  and  confectionery  at  £251 
(£135).  The  only  other  entry  was  that  of  provisions,  not  elsewhere  included,  to  the  value 
of  £9,459  (£4,861).  Quite  a  variety  of  Canadian  grocery  lines  are  to  be  found  on  the  shelves 
of  many  grocers'  establishments  which  were  not  in  evidence  a  year  ago. 

Beverages.— 1936,  £2,403;  1935,  £1,734. 

The  major  item  here  is  chocolate  to  the  value  of  £1,626  (£1,734);  the  other  imports 
were  fruit  juices,  £447  (nil);  and  spirits,  gin,  geneva,  etc.,  £330  (nil). 

Live  Animals.— 1936.  £1,100;   1935,  £1,019. 

Continued  efforts  have  been  made  to  develop  the  trade  in  live  animals,  especially  pedi- 
gree cattle  for  breeding  purposes,  and  although  a  limited  trade  has  been  done,  it  is  felt  that 
much  more  would  have  been  possible  if  greater  interest  had  been  displayed  by  Canadian 
organizations  who  have  stock  to  offer.   The  only  item  in  this  classification  was  cattle. 

Animal  Substances— 1936,  £8.552;  1935,  £12,496. 

The  only  entry  in  this  group  was  that  of  fur  skins,  green  and  sun-dried. 

Vegetable  Substances.— 1936,  £4,658;   1935,  £3,440. 

Clover  seed  to  the  value  of  £2,134  (£534)  was  imported  from  Canada;  no  imports  of 
timothy  seed  were  recorded  for  the  1936  period;  the  value  during  the  first  nine  months  of 
1{*35  ww  £1.659.  Wood-pulp  and  paper  pulp  is  credited  with  £1,564  (£195).  The  only  other 
item  was-  starch  to  the  value  of  £960  (£1,052). 

Apparel— 1936,  £219,428;  1935.  £165245. 

Hosiery  was  the  largest  individual  item  of  this  group  and  was  valued  at  £65,721  (£37.541) ; 
comments  on  the  trend  of  the  market  have  been  given  previously.  Hats,  caps,  and  millinery 
were  to  the  value  of  £6.574  U965) ;  this  expansion  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
one  prominent  brand  is  now  being  imported  from  Canada.  Unblocked  felt  hathoods  of 
Canadian  origin  were  valued  at  £5,545  (nil) ;  this  is  believed  to  be  largely  due  to  the  opera- 
tion of  sanctions  against  Italy  early  in  the  year.  Apparel,  not  enumerated,  came  from 
Canada  to  the  value  of  £25,059  (£12,470),  thus  showing  a  large  expansion.   The  total  imports 
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of  boots  and  shoes  have  been,  referred  to  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  of  this  report  (see  page 
100)  which  related  to  the  general  imports;  it  is,  however,  not  inappropriate  to  detail  here 
the  classes  of  footwear  which  came  from  Canada.  Children's  boots  and  shoes  in  sizes  0  to  9 
were  valued  at  £581  (£1,220) ;  gum  boots  accounted  for  £60,727  (£52.609) ;  leather  boots 
and  shoes  showed  a  slight  recession  to  £9,464  (£10,881) ;  rubber-soled  canvas  shoes  were 
valued  at  £25,096  (£28,460);  and  _ slippers  were  to  the  value  of  £675  (nil).  If  present 
inquiries  result  in  the  business  which  it  is  hoped  will  develop,  there  should  be  considerable 
expansion  in  this  trade.  Local  firms  can  produce  medium-  to  'low-priced  footwear  which  is 
quite  suitable  for  local  conditions,  and  Canadian  manufacturers  should  endeavour  to  cater 
to  the  better-class  trade.  The  purchases  of  rubber  heels,  soles,  and  knobs  were  valued  at 
£12,296  (£12,675). 

Textiles.— 1936,  £70,346 ;  1035,  £36,232. 

By  far  the  most  prominent  item  here  was  silk  and  artificial  silk  piece-goods  to  the 
value  of  £56,794  (£25,255);  as  this  has  been  referred  to  previously  _  (see  page  101),  further 
comment  appears  unnecessary  other  than  to  say  that  those  Canadian  exporters  who  have 
made  an  effort  to  cater  to  this  market  have  met  with  success.  Cotton,  linen,  and  canvas 
piece-goods  came  from  Canada  to  the  value  of  £7,419  (£6,305). 
Paints  and  Varnishes.— 1936,  £2,299;   1935,,  £1,966. 

There  are  no  sub-classes  included  under  this  heading;  Canada's  share  of  the  trade  has 
always  been  small  and  little  hope  can  be  entertained,  under  present  conditions,  for  any 
expansion,  as  paints  are  made  locally  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  certain  well-known 
brands,  particularly  from  England,  have  an  established  place  in  the  market  here.  Imports 
from  Canada  are  primarily  of  high-grade  varnishes  and  lacquers. 
Metals  and  Metal  Manufactures.— 1936,  £264,478;   1935,  £165,860. 

In  the  category  of  unmanufactured  metals  the  outstanding  item  was  iron  and  steel, 
bar,  bolt,  and  rod,  to  the  value  .of  £11,810  (£956) ;  this  trade  has  already  been  summarized. 
There  were  satisfactory  increases  in  all  the  items  of  metal  manufactures.  Aluminium  in 
sheets  was  valued  at  £2,211  (nil);  bolts  and  nuts  at  £8,420  (£7,501);  chain  and  chains  at 
£1.185  (£910);  copper  plate  and  sheet  at  £15,644  (£10,856);  metal  leaf  and  foil  at  £1.049 
(£569) ;  electric  meters  at  £12,347  (£5,504) ;  measuring  instruments  n.e.i.  at  £4,260  (£445) ; 
and  nails  and  tacks  at  £8,821  (£4,194).  Iron  and  steel  pipes,  tubing  and  fittings  therefor, 
were  imported  from  Canada  to  the  value  of  £46,841  (£32,736) ;  and  copper  pipes  and  tubes 
were  valued  at  £1,501  (£1,512).  Staples  dropped  in  value  to  £1,852  (£2,279).  Artificers'  tools 
were  imported  from  Canada  to  the  extent  of  £32,504  (£19,337) ;  and  there  is  a  new  entry 
of  metal  window  sashes,  £3,215  (nil).  Under  the  sub-heading  of  wire,  fencing  wire  showed 
considerable  expansion  to  £27,470  (£18,426) ;  iron  wire  (other  than  fencing)  dropped  to 
£30,686  (£40,515);  and  other  kinds  of  wire  to  £2,480  (£3,902).  The  imports  from  Canada 
under  the  general  heading  of  hardware  showed  great  expansion  and  reached  the  value  of 
£41,625  (£14,037). 

Machinery  and  Machines.— 1936,  £183,236;   1935,  £132,626. 

The  largest  individual  item  here  is  agricultural  machinery  to  the  value  of  £38,400 
(£30,442) ;  as  has  been  indicated  previously,  the  tariff  position  militates  against  the  expan- 
sion of  Canadian  trade,  and  while  shipments  from  Canada  have  expanded,  they  are  not 
growing  in  proportion  to  the  total  imports  as  during  the  1936  period  Canada  supplied  19-9 
per  cent  as  against  21-6  per  cent  of  the  total  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1935.  Calculat- 
ing machines  and  cash  registers  came  from  Canada  to  the  value  of  £7,390  (£9,421).  Dairying 
machinery  was  imported  in  increasing  value,  namely  £4,486  (£2,573) ;  but  at  the  same  time 
this  was  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  imports  of  £115,100  (£90,211).  Storage  bat- 
teries and  parts  accounted  for  £9,186  (£12,412) ;  and  batteries  and  parts  thereof,  other  than 
storage,  were  valued  at  £11,819  (£16,145).  Carbons  for  arc  lamps  showed  a  substantial 
increase  to  £10,329  (£1,056).  The  fact  that  Canadian  electric  motors  are  suitable  for  New 
Zealand  conditions  and  are  competitive  in  price  is  shown  by  the  growth  in  the  trade  to 
£10,846  (£5,602).  The  imports  of  electric  ranges  were  valued  at  £9,186  (£8,004);  this  expan- 
sion is  the  more  satisfactory  when  it  is  remembered  that  Canadian  electric  stoves  have  a 
tariff  disadvantage,  and  furthermore  that  electric  stoves  are  being  made  to  an  increasing 
extent  locally;  details  of  the  total  imports  are  not  available.  Wireless  receiving  sets,  in 
cabinets,  dropped  in  value  to  £3,825  (£7,967),  and  other  wireless  apparatus  was  valued  at 
£4,322  (£3,671) ;  when  it  is  considered  that  the  total  imports  of  all  wireless  apparatus 
amounted  to  £343,329  (£253,095),  it  is  seen  that  Canada's  share  is  very  small  indeed,  although 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  expand  this  tra.de.  The  purchases  of  electrical  apparatus,  not 
specified,  showed  a  considerable  growth  to  £31,106  (£10,329).  Spark  plugs  for  oil  engines 
were  valued1  at  £11,025  (£7,276).  Metal-working  machines  of  Canadian  origin  were  valued 
at  £2,667  (nil) ;  inquiries  which  have  been  made  indicate  that  English  suppliers  are  so  busy 
witb#  .domestic  requirements  that  they  are  unable  promptly  to  cater  to  New  Zealand's 
requirements  and  this  has  undoubtedly  resulted  in  increased  trade  for  the  Dominion.  Vacuum 
cleaners  were  valued  at  £3,080  (£2,494).  As  considerable  work  has  been  done  to  foster  the 
trade  in  washing  machines,  a  gratifying  expansion  is  noted  in  the  imports  from  Canada, 
which  were  valued  at  £13,602  (£5,632).  The  trade  in  insulators  and  fittings  therefor  declined 
to  £711  (£4.462) ;  this  trade  is  a  somewhat  spasmodic  one  and  depends  to  a  considerable 
extent  on  Government  purchases. 
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India-rubber  Manufactures.— 1936,  £33,900;  1935,  £27,666. 

There  are  only  three  items  included  in  this  classification — namely,  belts  and  belting, 
£20.715  (£15.425) ;  hose,  tubing,  and  piping,  £6,024  (£5,647) ;  and  "  other  items,"  £7,161 
(£6,594). 

Leather  and  Manufactures.— 1936,  £5,680;   1935,  £4,796. 

Xo  specific  details  are  available  of  the  commodities  included,  the  only  heading  being 
that  of  leather,  n.e.i.,  including  sole  leather. 
Timber.— 1936.  £36,39'4;   1935,  £17,917. 

The  principal  imports  of  lumber  were  in  the  form  of  rough  sawn,  including  Douglas  fir, 
£25.489  (£14.297);  and  "other  kinds,"  £5,944  (£1,460).  Sawn  dressed  Douglas  fir  accounted 
for  only  £247  (£353).  Laths  and  shingles  were  valued  at  £3,122  (£1,807);  timber  for  cases 
came  to  the  value  of  £1.592  (nil).  The  use  of  imported  lumber  for  building  purposes  has 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  reason  of  the  operation  of  a  building  subsidy  scheme  under 
which  certain  grants  were  payable,  in  order  to  encourage  employment.  In  order  to  secure 
any  monetary  assistance,  local  materials  (including  lumber)  had  to  be  used  except  in  accord- 
ance with  certain  specific  exemptions.  This  building  subsidy  scheme  has  now  been  discon- 
tinued, and  it  is  possible  that  the  market  will  be  more  receptive  to  Canadian  building 
materials. 

Woodenware.— 1936,  £10,305;  1935,  £7,413. 

There  were  but  few  commodities  specified  in  the  group,  these  being  handles  for  tools, 
£1.140  (£962);    veneers  and  plywood,  £807  (£355);    and  furniture,  cabinetware,  etc.,  £367 
(£431);  the  balance  of  the  imports  were  included  as  "woodenware  n^ei.,"  £7,991  (£5,665). 
Earthenware.— 1936,  £2,876;  1935,  £2,969. 

The  principal  item  here  was  unmounted  lenses  of  all  kinds,  £1,278  (£569') ;  the  other 
commodities  were  plaster  of  Paris.  £782  (£911);  plate  glass,  £510  (£340);  and  glass  bottles, 
£306  (£1,149). 

Paper.- -1936,  £371.457;  1935,  £316.512. 

This  is  one  of  the  outstanding  groups  of  commodities  which  are  imported  largely  from 
Canada.  The  principal  individual  item  is,  of  course,  newsprint,  to  the  value  of  £280,156 
(£236.321):  the  total  imports  of  newsprint  were  valued  at  £206,741  (£247,602);  thus  Canada 
supplied  94-5  per  cent  (95-7  per  cent)  of  the  total  requirements.  Printing  paper,  other  than 
newsprint,  was  imported  from  Canada  to  the  value  of  £5,311  (£12.345).  Cardboard,  wood-pulp 
board,  fibreboard.  and  similar  boards  (including  insulating  building  board)  were  valued  at 
£23.631  (£20.736);  and  paperhangings  accounted  for  £12,231  (£10,079).  Canadian  wrapping 
paper  came  to  the  value  of  £35,606  (£23.734).  Writing  paper  showed  a  decline  to  £1,709 
(£4.375) ;  but  against  this  paper  for  use  in  manufacture  amounted  to  £4,229  (£2,385) ;  and 
paper  unenumerated  was  valued  at  £7.882  (£6,492). 
Stationery.— 1936,  £11,398;  19'35,  £5,123. 

The  principal  commodity  specified  was  playing  cards,  to  the  value  of  £2,274  (nil) ; 
printed  books  amounted  to  £1,729  (£1,867).    The  imports  under  the  general  heading  of 
manufactured  stationer}'  and  stationery  n.e.i.  were  valued  at  £5,286  (£2,680). 
Fancy  Goods  and  Jewellery .—1936,  £20,980;   1935,  £10,680. 

The  largest  item  of  this  group  was  that,  of  clocks  to  the  value  of  £10,438  (£4,316) ; 
watches  were  valued  at  £4.522  (£2,220).   Sporting,  gaming,  and  athletic  requisites  were  valued 
at  £1.211  (nil);  and  general  fancy  goods  at  £4,809  (£4,144). 
Optical,  Surgical,  and  Scientific  Goods.— 1936,  £6,217;   1935,  £4,559. 

There  are   only  two  entries  in  this  group,   namely,  photographic  materials,  £3.589. 
(£],S89);  and  surgeons',  opticians',  and  dentists'  appliances,  £2,628  (£2,670). 
Drugs  and  Druggists'  Wares.— 1936,  £27,625 ;  1935,  £14,449'. 

Calcium  carbide  was  imported  from  Canada  to  the  recorded  value  of  £11,445  l£2,264); 
the  total  imports  amounted  to  £13,200  (£10.476).  Sodium  chlorate  was  valued  at  £9,931 
(£7146).  Medicinal  preparations  and  druggists'  sundries  were  credited  with  £2,812  (£1,849); 
aDd  chloroform  of  Canadian  origin  amounted  to  £1,551  (nil).  The  other  items  were  acetic 
acid,  £1,034  (£1,286);  and  perfumery  and  toilet  preparations,  £852  (£1,904). 
Vehicles.— 1936,  £943,864;   1935,  £654,412. 

The  principal  item  of  this  group  was  passenger  motor  vehicles  other  than  buses  to  the 
value  of  £.508.484,  not  including  completely  knocked-down  vehicles,  which  amounted  to 
£79.535;  chassis  (completely  knocked-down)  for  passenger  vehicles  contributed  an  additional 
£255.  During  the  first  nine  months  of  1935  the  imports  from  Canada  of  these  three  classes 
were  valued  at  £349,532.  Lorries,  trucks,  vans,  and  buses  and  chassis  therefor,  completely 
knocked-down,  were  to  the  value  of  £141,679  in  the  period  under  review;  other  kinds  of 
lorries,  trucks,  vans,  and  buses  and  chassis  were  valued  at  £4.616.  In  the  trade  returns  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  1935  these  classes  were  together  and  the  imports  from  Canada  were 
valued  at  £88,106.  Parts  of  motor  vehicles,  including  parts  of  engines,  were  imported  from 
Canada  to  the  value  of  £14,641  (£11,202).  Pneumatic  rubber  tires  and  inner  tubes  accounted 
for  £188,151  (£201.316);  in  a  preceding  section  of  this  report  (see  page  103)  details  of  the 
total  trade  have  been  given. 
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Miscellaneous.— 19(36,  £39,819;   1935,  £56,819. 

This  'Classification  includes  a  number  of  general  items  as  well  as  a  few  specific  ones, 
among  which  are  soap,  all  kinds,  £9.314  (£7,216) ;  -roofing  materials,  £3.635  (£1,214) ;  brushes, 
brushware  and  brooms,  £3,994  (£3,685);  and  carpet  sweepers  and  floor  polishers,  £1450  (nii). 

Summary 

The  trading  position  of  New  Zealand  has  very  much  improved  and  in  fact 
may  be  described  as  buoyant.  Statistics  of  business  conditions  in  September 
reveal  exceptional  activity  in  external  trade,  the  upward  trend  in  imports  con- 
tinuing, while  exports  were  heavy  for  this  time  of  the  year.  A  good  indication 
of  the  internal  trading  position  is  obtained  from  the  sales-tax  collections,  which 
increased  from  £232,237  in  July  to  £252,621  in  August  and  to  £254,669  in  Sep- 
tember— a  record  for  any  single  month. 

Canadian  trade  with  New  Zealand  has  continued  to  expand  and  purchases 
of  Canadian  goods  during  the  nine  months  under  review  were  greater  than  for 
the  corresponding  nine  months  of  any  year  since  1930.  There  have  been  some 
alterations  in  the  character  of  the  trade,  as  was  indicated  in  the  case  of  wheat 
and  flour.  There  may  be  still  further  changes  due  to  the  increasing  local  produc- 
tion of  various  classes  of  goods,  but  the  position  is  being  watched  carefully  and 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  a  market  for  Canadian  raw  materials  if  it  is 
seen  that  business  in  any  finished  product  is  likely  to  terminate. 

The  future  for  Canadian  trade  in  New  Zealand  is  quite  bright;  unemploy- 
ment has  been  materially  reduced;  the  people  have  more  money  to  spend  and, 
what  is  more  important,  they  are  spending  it;  and  the  trend  is  towards  the 
purchase  of  goods  of  a  higher  class.  Unless  affected  by  some  outside  influences, 
imports  from  Canada  into  New  Zealand  should  continue  to  expand. 


PRODUCTION  AND  EXPORT  OF  SOUTH  AFRICAN  MANGANESE 

ORE 

J.  C.  Britton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Johannesburg,  December  9,  1936. — There  are  fairly  extensive  deposits  of 
manganese  ore  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  These  have  by  no  means  been  fully 
exploited,  but  sufficient  development  has  been  accomplished  to  ensure  an  output 
of  from  200,000  to  250,000  tons  annually  for  many  years. 

Quality  and  Types  of  Ore 

The  ore  occurs  in  several  districts  throughout  the  Union,  and  results  so  far 
reveal  that  ores  from  the  Postmasburg  district,  which  is  approximately  108 
miles  northwest  from  Kimberley,  possess  the  requisite  commercial  qualities.  The 
percentage  of  ferro-grade  ore  in  this  field  is  high  and  the  ore  shows  a  low  phos- 
phorus content.  The  total  manganese  plus  iron  is  remarkably  consistent  in 
the  ore,  varying  from  56  to  60  per  cent.  The  chief  impurity  present  is  silica, 
but  in  the  bulk  of  the  material  mined  this  has  been  below  8  per  cent.  In  South 
Africa  the  principal  oxides,  the  most  important  ores  from  an  industrial  stand- 
point, are  braunite,  manganite,  and  sitaparite,  and  in  the  chief  producing  area 
in  the  Union  the  oxides  braunite,  manganite,  and  sitaparite  occur  in  association, 
the  ore  being  composed  of  two  or  more  of  them  together  with  psilomelane. 

Production 

Production  in  the  Postmasburg  field  began  in  1929  and  amounted  to  10,306 
tons  of  2,000  pounds.  This  was  increased  to  162,394  tons  in  1930,  the  highest 
output  recorded.  In  1931,  112,325  tons  were  produced.  Production,  however, 
ceased  in  the  following  year  due  to  depressed  business  conditions.    The  demand 
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from  overseas  resulted  in  the  reopening  of  operations  and  production  amounted 
to  23,401  tons  in  1933,  71,182  tons  in  1934,  and  105,216  tons  in  1935.  The  ores 
are  hard  and  do  not  crumble  in  transport  or  disintegrate  after  long  storage. 
Satisfactory  transport  facilities  are  available.  South  Africa,  with  large  deposits, 
should  prove  to  be  an  important  supplier.  The  growing  domestic  iron  and  steel 
industry  should  offer  an  increasing  market  for  manganese  ore.  Some  ferro- 
manganese  is  produced  within  the  Union,  but  considerable  quantities  are  still 
imported.  There  are  indications  that  the  quantity  of  ferro-manganese  produced 
ir.  South  Africa  will  increase. 

Exports 

The  Union  of  South  Africa  exported  manganese  ore  amounting  to  89,849 
tons  of  2,000  pounds,  valued  at  £109,531,  in  the  calendar  year  1935.  This  was 
an  increase  over  1934,  when  73,000  tons,  valued  at  £76,772,  were  exported.  Pre- 
liminary figures  recently  issued  do  not  contain  separate  statistics  on  the  Union's 
exports  of  manganese  ore.  They  do  indicate,  however,  that  exports  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  1936  will  be  valued  at  not  less  than  £150,000,  almost  100  per  cent 
more  than  for  the  same  period  in  the  previous  year. 

European  countries  are  the  principal  purchasers.  In  1935  exports  to  Hol- 
land were  valued  at  £39,200  compared  with  £21,798  in  1934.  followed  by  Bel- 
gium, £22,158  and  £9,720;  France,  £13,007  and  £15,917;  Germany,  £10,798  and 
£7,562;  and  Sweden,  £10,102  and  £7,804.  Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  were 
valued  at  £6,616  and  £2,932;  Canada,  £5,868  and  £6,036;  Japan,  £894  and 
£1,884;  Czechoslovakia,  £666  and  nil;  and  Italy,  £222  and  £3,118  in  the  same 
two  years. 

TRADE  OF  BRITISH  MALAYA  IN  1935 

B.  C.  Butler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(All  values  in  Straits  currency:  S$l  equals  approximately  58  cents  Canadian  at  present 
exchange.   Quantities  in  tons  of  2,240  pounds  or  piculs  of  133j  pounds) 

Imports  and  Exports 

Singapore,  December  2,  1936. — Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1682 
(April  25,  1936)  contained  a  report  entitled  "  Trade  and  Economic  Conditions 
in  British  Malaya,  1935."  The  publication  of  the  detailed  statistics  for 
1935  has  been  very  much  delayed,  but  it  is  hoped  that,  though  late  in  appearing, 
this  report  will  be  of  some  interest  to  Canadian  firms  dealing  with  British 
Malaya. 

Countries  Included  in  British  Malaya  and  Population 

British  Malaya  is  the  name  applied  to  the  colony  of  the  Straits  Settlements 
(including  Singapore,  Penang,  Malacca,  Labuan,  Christmas  Island,  and  Cocos 
Islands) ;  the  Federated  Malay  States  (Perak,  Selangor,  Negri  Sembilan,  and 
Pahang) ;  and  the  Unfederateed  Malay  States  (Johore,  Kedah,  Trengganu, 
Kelantan,  and  Perlis).  The  population  of  this  area  totals  approximately 
4.500,000,  of  which  2,130,000  are  Malays,  almost  2,000,000  Chinese,  650,000 
British  Indians,  23,000  Europeans,  18,000  Eurasians,  and  some  50,000  other 
nationalities.  These  territories  are  administered  as  a  unit,  although  the  colony 
of  the  Straits  Settlements  is  essentially  a  free  trade  area;  the  Federated  Malay 
States  and  the  Unfederated  Malay  States,  on  the  other  hand,  have  fairly  com- 
prehensive customs  tariffs  which  provide  for  a  preferential  rate  to  goods  of 
British  origin. 

Total  merchandise  imports  increased  by  1-3  per  cent  and  exports  by  4*8 
per  cent  over  1934,  and  the  favourable  balance  of  exports  over  imports  was 
$105,000,000  as  compared  with  $95,000,000  in  1934.    The  increase  in  the  total 
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trade  is  due  chiefly  to  the  rise  in  the  prices  of  exported  tin  and  copra  and  of 
imported  rice.  Merchandise  imports,  exports,  and  total  trade  of  British  Malaya 
for  the  years  1933,  1934,  and  1935,  and  for  the  year  1929  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison, are  tabled  below: — 

Imports      Exports    Total  Trade 
Figures  in  Thousands  of  Straits  Settlements  Dollars 
1929   880,225       921.792  1.802,017 

1933   350,251       373,424  723,675 

1934   460,464       544,095  1,004,559 

1935   466,650       570,361  1,037,011 

The  table  hereunder  demonstrates  the  importance  of  the  Straits  Settlements 
free  ports,  Singapore  and  Penang,  in  both  the  import  and  export  trade  of  British 
Malaya.  Singapore,  in  particular,  functions  as  the  entrepot  tor  the  collection 
of  goods  from  and  distribution  of  goods  to  surrounding  countries  and  islands: — 

Imports  Exports 

Singapore   S$335,626,827  S$318,950,482 

Penang   84,249,505  124,195,396 

Malacca   4,082,397  14,264,170 

Labuan   147,670  466,280 

Christmas  and  Cocos  Islands   167,799  2,498,694 

Federated  Malay  States   38,562,144  80.743,758 

Unfederated  Malay  States   3,813,911  29,242,100 

Total   S$466,650,253  S$570,360,880 

Of  the  total  imports,  33  per  cent  (29-8  per  cent)  were  from  British  posses- 
sions and  protectorates,  and  67  per  cent  (70*2)  from  foreign  countries,  the 
figures  for  1934  being  shown  in  parentheses.  The  neighbouring  islands  and 
Netherlands  Indies  are  the  largest  sources  of  supply  with  31-6  per  cent  (34-2 
per  cent).  Other  important  sources  with  their  percentages  are  as  follows:  United 
Kingdom,  15-8  (14-4);  Siam,  14-2  (14-5);  Japan,  6-4  (8);  French  Indo- 
China,  2  (1-4);  China,  4-3  (4-8);  Australia,  2  (1-8);  the  United  States,  1-9 
{1-8);  and  Canada,  0-75  (0-52). 

Exports 

The  following  table  lists  the  sixteen  most  important  export  commodities 
of  British  Malaya  with  their  tonnage  and  value  for  the  years  1934  and  1935: — 

1934  1935 

Tons  Straits  $  Tons  Straits  $ 

Rubber  (crepe,  latex,  etc.)   677,208  279,639,826  590,319  259.094,030 

Tin  (blocks,  ingots,  bars  or  slabs)   ....  50,186  96,724,271  62,248  117,294,052 

*Motor  spirit  (petrol,  etc.)   320,573  36,478,019  354,591  40,338,100 

*Pepper  (black,  long,  white)   20,114  11,156,030  22,315  12,267,935 

Copra   190,233  9,980.130  217,330  16,855,755 

*Rice   165.968  8,609,566  184,463  11,060,993 

*Fish,  dried  and  salted   50,000  7,268,782  46,005  6,493,691 

Canned  pineapple   66,634  7,027,041  73,922  8,330,902 

*Kerosene   53,846  5,795,827  71,652  8,075,865 

Arecanuts   65,899  5,473,078  64,784  6,702,314 

Iron  ore   1,090,023  4,763,891  1,406,538  5,939,149 

*Liquid  fuel   93,537  3,206,797  100,373  3,472,613 

*Gunnies  (number  bales)   135,781  2,582,772  153,353  2,831,728 

Tapioca  (flake,  flour  and  pearl)   26,825  2,406,735  24,256  2,157,032 

Coconut  oil   25,798  2,355,042  36,386  4,917,954 

Sago  (flour  and  pearl)   57,232  2,389,978  69,607  3,432,376 

In  the  above  table  items  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  entirely  or  mainly 
re-exports.  Other  important  re-export  items  are  piece-goods,  condensed  milk, 
motor  cars,  sticklac,  rattans,  cigarettes  and  tobacco,  reptile  skins,  and  other 
native  products  collected  in  Singapore  from  the  surrounding  islands. 

Of  the  above  exports,  30  per  cent  (30-7)  were  to  British  possessions  and 
protectorates  and  70  per  cent  (69-3)  to  non-British  countries.  Malaya's  largest 
customer  is  the  United  States  with  36-7  per  cent  (33-3).  Others  of  importance 
are  the  United  Kingdom,  16-1  (18-9);  Japan,  9-1  (9-1);  Netherlands  Indies, 
6-6  (6-4);  Siam,  2-3  (2-2);  India,  3-2  (2-7);  France,  5-1  (5-4);  Italy, 
3-1  (3-2);  Germany,  1-5  (2-1);  and  Canada,  2  (1). 
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Exports  to  Canada 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  Canada  has  been  shown  as  an  increasing  buyer 
of  Malayan  produce  and,  statistically,  this  development  has  been  remarkable. 
Exports  to  Canada  in  1935  more  than  doubled  as  compared  with  1934  and  were 
an  increase  of  557  per  cent  over  1933.  While  Canada's  requirements  of  com- 
modities produced  in  British  Malaya  have  grown,  the  large  increase  is  accounted 
for  mainly  by  the  fact  that  practically  all  rubber  shipments  are  now  moving 
direct  to  Canada  rather  than  via  the  United  States,  and  there  is  a  similar  tend- 
ency in  the  case  of  tin,  palm  oil,  and  other  products.  The  actual  values  of 
exports  to  Canada  for  the  vears  1933,  1934,  and  1935  respectively  were  as  fol- 
lows: $1,794,459,  $5,809,802,  and  $11,788,784. 

However,  even  this  remarkable  increase  as  revealed  by  statistics  does  not 
show  the  whole  of  Canada's  purchases  of  British  Malayan  goods,  as  consider- 
able quantities  of  tin,  vegetable  oils,  rattans  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  rubber,  are 
still  entering  Canada  via  the  United  States  or  the  United  Kingdom  and  are 
credited  to  these  countries  in  the  statistics  rather  than  to  Canada. 


PRINCIPAL  EXPORTS  TO  CANADA 


The  following  table  shows  the  values  of  the  more  important  exports  from 

British  Malaya  to  Canada  during  the  years  1933,  1934,  and  1935:— 

1933  1934  1935 

Commodity                                       S$  S$  S$ 

Tapioca,  flour                                                                 8,469  1,870  6,918 

Tapioca,  pearl                                                              23,189  21,910  27,129 

Canned  pineapple                                                        665,935  832,612  1,100,148 

Spices,  mace                                                                  3,182  1,555  1,144 

Spices,  nutmegs                                                              2,845  3,753  833 

Pepper,  black                                                                 2,783  6,591  2,672 

Pepper,  white                                                               31,348  26,342  11,966 

Gums  and  resins,  copal                                                   3,725  10,711  3,774 

Gums  and  resins,  damar                                                38,443  44,015  40,530 

Coconut  oil   1,297  9,304 

Palm  oil                                                                     347,432  432,138  1,370,537 

Rubber,  dry  (smoked,  sheet  and  crepe)                           33,576  3,883,715  7,337,842 

Rubber  latex  (concentrated  latex,  revertex,  etc.)          4,966  35,087  63,270 

Gutta  percha   2,946 

Rattans                                                                         1,923  7,094  3,371 

Gambier,  cube                                                                  280  454  1,034 

Tuba  roots                                                                       335  3,790   

Cutch                                                                          18,817  10,003  8,569 

Tin  (blocks,  ingots,  bars  or  slabs)                                 47,324  410,708  1,739,561 

Rubber  shoes                                                              515,308  51,430  15,600 


TRADE  OF  NETHERLANDS  INDIA  IN  1935 

B.  C.  Butler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
(The  guilder  is  taken  at  67  cents  Canadian,  the  approximate  value  for  the  year  1935) 

Singapore,  December  7,  1936. — The  total  value  of  Netherlands  Indies  trade 
in  1935  continued  the  decline  that  has  been  observed  for  each  of  the  past  six 
years;  in  the  year  under  review  it  was  only  a  quarter  of  what  it  was  in  1929. 
As  compared  with  1934,  import  values  decreased  by  5  per  cent,  and  exports, 
which  had  increased  in  1934,  declined  again  by  8-5  per  cent.  The  fall  in  trade 
affected  all  parts  of  Netherlands  India,  but  Java  more  than  the  so-called  Outer 
ins,  which  include  Sumatra,  Celebes,  and  Borneo.  As  usual,  these  Outer 
Possessions  were  responsible  for  60  per  cent  of  the  export  but  only  35  per  cent 
of  the  import  totals.  Both  Java  and  the  Outer  Possessions  contributed  to  the 
favourable  balance,  but,  as  the  above  percentages  suggest,  most  of  the  credit 
goes  to  the  comparatively  sparsely  settled  but  highly  productive  Outer  Posses- 
S'.ons.  Densely  populated  Java  requires  heavy  imports. 
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Total  Trade 

Government  control  by  licences  and  quotas  was  the  feature  of  the  import 
tiade  in  1935  and  is  a  factor  that  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  studying  the 
reduced  totals.  The  following  table  shows  the  total  trade  of  Netherlands  India 
fcr  the  last  five  years  and  the  year  1929  for  comparison: — 

1929       1931       1932       1933       1934  1935 
Figures  in  Millions  of  Guilders 

Imports                                                1,166         565        369        318        286  273 

Exports                                                1,488         747        541        468        487  446 


Total  trade   2,654       1,312        910        786        773  719 

Excess  of  exports   322         182         172         150        201  173 

Percentage  of  imports  to  exports        78.5        75.8       68.0       67.9       58.7  61.2 

Exports 

The  quantity  of  exports  in  1935  increased  by  5  per  cent  to  9,379,000  metric 
tons,  but  the  value  declined  to  fl.  445,680,000  (Can.$298,606,000)  as  compared 
with  9;004,000  tons  valued  at  fl.  487,000,000  ($325,000,000)  in  1934,  indicating 
the  general  fall  in  export  prices.  Holland  increased  her  purchases  slightly,  and 
maintained  her  position  as  the  destination  of  almost  25  per  cent  of  Netherlands 
Indies  exports;  next  in  importance  were  the  transhipment  port  Singapore  with 
15  per  cent;  United  States,  14-5  per  cent;  United  Kingdom,  7;  Japan,  5-5; 
British  India,  4-5;  and  France,  3-5  per  cent. 

EXPORTS  BY  CHIEF  PRODUCTS 


The  following  table  shows  Netherlands  Indies  exports  by  main  groups  for 
the  years  1933,  1934,  and  1935:— 


1933 

1934 

1935 

1933 

1934 

1935 

Gross  Weight  in  ] 

,000  Kg. 

Value  in  1,000  Guilders 

Animal  products  and  their  manufactures 

30,479 

29,061 

30.056 

13,265 

9,683 

9,689 

357,572 

470,780 

320,737 

37,849 

88.843 

70,001 

105,192 

111.263 

126,503 

27,523 

29,037 

25,860 

72,263 

83,250 

82,890 

25,631 

22,503 

18,654 

Oil  seeds  and  vegetables  containing  oil 

704,526 

629,679 

733,597 

56.223 

29,540 

45,248 

1.389,088 

1,388,460 

1,410,265 

62,127 

45,462 

35,984 

50,131 

45,687 

50,600 

32,005 

37,004 

29,258 

174,621 

147,402 

159,761 

8,563 

7,141 

6,904 

Tea  

81,497 

72,904 

74,476 

26,363 

44.888 

36,800 

623,639 

627.161 

754,069 

26,530 

22,058 

23,018 

121,623 

94,252 

125,007 

16,399 

12,210 

14,241 

4,674.333 

5,154,890 

5,388,054 

104,989 

99,834 

87,381 

Cement,  ores,  base  metals,  and  sulphur 

96,892 

136,230 

112,382 

25,380 

35,230 

38,610 

6,308 

5,397 

5,536 

2,724 

2,351 

2,266 

Foreign  products  except  gold  and  silver 

6,138 

7,293 

4,798 

2,321 

1,561 

1,856 

247 

424 

162 

22,621 

37,949 

13,649 

Exports  to  Canada 

The  total  volume  and  value  of  exports  to  Canada,  according  to  Netherlands 
Indies  official  returns,  were  more  than  double  the  1934  figure  of  fl.  696,000 
(Can.$466,320) ,  as  compared  with  fl.  361,000  (Can.$241,870)  in  1934.  How- 
ever, a  considerable  proportion  of  Canada's  imports  from  Netherlands  India 
are  routed  via  the  United  States,  Holland,  the  United  Kingdom,  or  Singapore, 
and  as  a  result  are  not  credited  to  Canada  in  the  official  returns. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  to  Canada  as  they  are  recorded  in 
the  Netherlands  Indies  statistics.  The  total  export  of  each  item  is  shown  for  the 
year  1935  to  give  an  idea  of  the  shares  purchased  by  Canada: — 
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Principal  Exports  and  Exports  to  Canada 


Total  Exports,  1935  Exports  to  Canada 
M.  Tons     Dollars    M.  Tons  Dollars 


5,159 

,6 

460,438 

(~!  n  rm  f  r  Ti  rm  p    liPvpfi-viiViliPV    sjriY'flVPfl    and  sTiPPts 

66,154 

14,987,665 

538 

,9 

144,443 

3  269 

419,919 

63 

1 

6,482 

12,506 

3,051,942 

103 

.5 

22,781 

47,190 

4,768,715 

427 

.4 

39,917 

53,303 

7,992,476 

53 

6 

9,347 

3,914 

438,400 

52 

.3 

6,589 

9,230 

485,969 

288 

.5 

14,950 

101,565 

3,091,318 

97 

.6 

2,970 

5,298 

264,847 

24 

,0 

1,250 

10,732 

542,900 

770 

.8 

39,015 

54,448 

18,322,699 

30. 

7 

9,759 

94,122 

4,886,528 

2,514, 

.8 

131,667 

23,778 

4,012,628 

141. 

4 

24,088 

1,518 

245,976 

18. 

4 

2,952 

600 

118,794 

33. 

7 

4,228 

Imports 

The  total  value  of  imports  into  Netherlands  India  in  1935  was  $183;290,000 
as  compared  with  $190,000,000  in  1934.  Although  imports  from  Japan  fell  by 
more  than  $6,500,000,  Japan  still  occupies  first  place  in  the  import  trade  of 
Netherlands  India  with  30  per  cent  as  compared  with  32  per  cent  in  1934. 

Most  of  the  Government  control  on  imports  has  been  designed  to  check  the 
growing  domination  of  Japan  in  that  trade,  but  her  position  is  nevertheless  the 
most  important  in  the  imports  of  such  commodities  as  piece-goods  of  all  kinds, 
certain  types  of  aluminium  and  iron  ware,  iron  pipes  and  wire,  enamelled  ware, 
glass  ware,  certain  chemicals,  and  a  few  food  products  such  as  mushrooms,  shell- 
fish, and  sardines. 

The  next  most  important  suppliers  with  their  respective  shares  for  the  year 
1935  and  for  1934  (in  parentheses)  are  as  follows:  Holland,  13  per  cent  (13) ; 
Singapore,  11  per  cent  (11);  United  Kingdom,  8-5  per  cent  (8);  Germany,  8 
per  cent  (7) ;  United  States,  6  per  cent  (6) ;  British  India,  3  per  cent  (3) ;  Aus- 
tralia, 3  per  cent  (3-5). 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

Total  imports  from  Canada  in  the  year  1935  were  valued  at  fl.  1,709,000 
(Can.$U45,000)  as  compared  with  fl.  1,473,000  (Can.$986,000)  in  1934  and 
fl.  1  606,000  (Can.$l,076,000)  in  1933.  There  follows  a  selected  list  of  com- 
modities imported  from  Canada  as  shown  in  the  Netherlands  Indies  statistics, 
together  with  certain  other  commodities  which  are  of  interest  to  Canadian 
exporters,  but  for  which  Canada  is  not  yet  shown  as  a  source  of  supply.  A 
study  of  this  list  and  the  brief  comments  with  respect  to  each  commodity  should 
be  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters  who  have  dealings  with  the  Netherlands 
Indies  market.  The  figures  in  parentheses  represent  percentages  of  the  total 
imported  from  each  country  in  the  year  1935: — 

Biscuits.— Imports:  1935,  8573,000;  1934,  $664,000.  Sources:  Holland  (27-2  per  cent), 
Singapore  (26  per  cent),  Australia  (21  per  cent),  United  Kingdom  (16  per  cent),  and  Japan 
(5-6  per  cent).  Imports  from  Singapore,  in  accordance  with  the  Government's  policy  to 
encourage  direct  importation  rather  than  through  the  transhipment  centres,  were  somewhat 
reduced  as  compared  with  1934.  Canada  is  not  shown  as  a  source  of  supply.  The  only 
Canadian  variety  that  has  been  tried  is  soda  biscuits.  Hermetic  packing  is  essential  in  the 
biscuit  trade. 

Chocolate,  Bonbons,  and  Similar  Confectionery.— Imports :  1935,  $371,000;  1934,  $367,000. 
Sources:  Holland  (55-5  per  cent),  United  Kingdom  (26  per  cent),  and  Japan  (5  per  cent). 
Sales  by  Canadian  manufacturers  are  unimportant.   Hermetic  packing  is  essential. 

Miscellaneous  Tinned  Vegetables.— Imports:  1935,  $327,000;  1034,  £320.000.  Sources: 
Holland  (23  per  cent),  Hongkong  (16  per  cent),  Japan  (12  per  cent),  United  States  (9-5  per 
cent),  and  Belgium  (6  per  cent). 

Honey.— Imports :  1935,  $27,000;  1934,  $26,000.  Sources:  Australia  (21-5  per  cent), 
Holland  HO  per  cent),  Arabia  (13  per  cent),  and  United  States  (12  per  cent).  More  than 
h/,.!f  the  import  is  in  bulk  and  is  packed  locally  for  retail  sale.  There  should  be  a  good 
opening  for  Canadian  honey  in  glass  jars  if  prices  are  competitive. 
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Macaroni  and  Vermicelli.— Imports:  1935,  S64 1,000;  1934,  $658,000.  Sources:  Hongkong 
(32  per  cent),  China  (20-5  per  cent),  France  (5  per  cent),  and  Holland:  (2  per  cent).  Cana- 
dian macaroni  and  vermicelli  in  half-pound  and  one-pound'  packages  was  introduced  during 
1935,  and  imports  in  that  year  totalled  6,063  kilograms  valued  at_fl.  1,672  (Can.$l,120). 
Imports  from  Canada  were  given  a  considerable  fillip  in  1936  during  the  months  when 
sanctions  were  in  force  against  Italy. 

Wheat  Flour.— Imports:  1935,  $2,987,000;  1934,  $3,009,000.  Sources:  Australia  (93  per 
cent),  Canada  (1-6  per  cent),  and  Japan  (0-6  per  cent).  Actual  imports  from  Canada  in 
1935  totalled  1,313,340  kilograms  valued  at  fl.  71,622  (Gan.$47,987).  This  was  a  slight  reduc- 
tion in  the  quantity  as  compared  with  19'34,  but  there  was  an  increase  in  the  value.  Although 
Australian  flour  unquestionably  commands  the  bulk  of  the  trade:  because  of  more  favourable 
prices  and  proximity  to  the  market,  there  is  a  small  but  steady  demand  for  Canadian  quality 
horn  the  better-class  bakeries. 

Canned  Milk:  (a)  Sweetened  Condensed  Milk.— Imports:  1935,  $934,000;  1934,  $1,091,- 
000.  Sources:  Holland  (68  per  cent),  Denmark  (7  per  cent),  Japan  (1-7  per  cent),  and 
United  Kingdom  (1  per  cent). 

(b)  Unsweetened  Condensed  Milk.— Imports:  1935,  $317,000;  1934,  $326,000.  Sources: 
Holland  (63-5  per  cent),  United  States  (23  per  cent),  and  Japan  (6  per  cent).  There  was 
a  small  import  from  Canada,  the  quantity  in  1935  being  12,065  kilograms  valued  at  fl.  2,936 
(Can.$l,967). 

(c)  Sweetened  Condensed  Cream—  Imports:  1935,  $661,000;  1934,  $683,000.  Sources: 
Holland  (76-5  per  cent),  Denmark  (9  per  cent),  Italy  (6-6  per  cent),  and  Japan  (3  per  cent). 

(d)  Sterilized  Natural  Milk.— Imports:  1935,  $280,000;  1934,  $307,000.  Sources:  Switzer- 
land (42  per  cent),  Norway  (24  per  cent),  and  Holland  (16  per  cent). 

(e)  Miscellaneous,  including  Powdered,  etc.— Imports:  19'35,  $111,000;  1934,  $106,000. 
Sources:  United  Kingdom  (33  per  cent),  Holland  (28  per  cent),  and  Australia  (II  per  cent). 

Sauces.— Imports:  1935,  $197,000;  1934,  $193,000.  Sources:  Switzerland  (31-5  per  cent), 
Hongkong  (21-5  per  cent),  China  (10  per  cent),  United  States  (6-5  per  cent),  and  United 
Kingdom  (2  per  cent).   Imports  from  Canada  in  1935  were  valued  at  fl. 4,799  (Can.$3.215) . 

Pickles.— Imports:  1935,  $36,000;  1934,  $30,000.  Sources:  Holland  (46  per  cent),  United 
States  (26  per  cent),  and  Hongkong  (12  per  cent). 

Fish,  Fresh,  Frozen,  etc.— Imports:  1935,  $79,000;  1934,  $82,000.  Sources:  Holland  (87 
per  cent)  and  Canada  (3  per  cent).  This  heading  includes  smoked,  steamed,  and  salted  fresh 
fish.  Imports  from  Canada  consist  mostly  of  frozen  and  smoked  salmon,  and  the  actual 
quantity  purchased  from  Canada  in  1935  was  150,663  kilograms  valued  at  fl.  3,567  (Can.$2,390) . 

Canned  Salmon.— Imports:  19'35,  $36,000;  1934,  $43,000.  Sources:  United  Kingdom 
(40  per  cent),  United  States  (28  per  cent),  and  Japan  (15  per  cent).  Imports  from  Canada 
in  1935  were  valued  at  fl. 2,858  (Can.$l,915).  This  is  for  the  most  part  a  quality  trade,  since 
the  lower-class  business  consists  mainly  of  sardines  and  other  cheap  packs  from.  Japan.  It 
is  more  than  likely  that  the  greater  percentage  in  the  import  from  the  United  Kingdom 
originated  from  Canada. 

Canned  Sardines.— Imports:  1935,  $985,000;  1934,  $880,000.  Sources:  Japan  (79  per 
cent),  France  (3  per  cent),  and  United  States  (1-3  per  cent).  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
above  that  Japan  has  practically  captured  the  trade  in  this  commodity;  the  West  Coast 
of  the  United  States  is  the  most  important  loser.  Imports  from  Japan  are  principally  for 
the  native  trade,  and  those  from  France  and  other  Continental  countries  for  the  better-class 
European  trade.  Imports  from  Canada  in  1935  were  valued  at  fl.  10,427  (Can.$6.986).  These 
were  imported  entirely  into  the  southern  part  of  Sumatra,  where  small  but  steady  demand 
has  been  developed  and  whiere  the  natives,  cultivating  pepper  and  other  spices  as  well  as 
rubber,  have  rather  more  money  to  spend  on  imported  foodstuffs  than  have  the  natives  of 
Java. 

Hams.— Imports :  1935,  $310,000;  19'34,  $297,000.  Sources:  Australia  (65  per  cent)  and 
Holland  (29  per  cent) . 

Fresh  Apples.— Imports :  1935,  $169,000;  19(34,  $202,000.  Sources:  Australia  (44  per 
csrt),  United  States  (41  per  cent),  and  Japan  (9-2  per  cent).  There  were  one  or  two  small 
shipments  from  Canada,  but  progress  is  impeded  by  the  absence  of  satisfactory  shipping 
facilities  from  Vancouver  to  Netherlands  India. 

Canned  Fruit.— -Imports:  1935,  $186,000;  1934,  $261;0O0.  Sources:  United  States  (49 
per  cent),  Australia  (12  per  cent),  Japan  (8  per  cent),  and  Hongkong  (6  per  cent). 

Jams,  Jellies,  and  Marmalade. -Imports:  1935,  $116,000;  1934,  $106,000.  Sources:  Hol- 
land (40  per  cent),  Australia  (26  per  cent),  and  Switzerland  (14  per  cent). 

Whisky.— Imports:  1035,  $297,000;  1934,  $289,000.  Sources:  United  Kingdom  (97-7 
per  cent),,  and  Holland  for  the  small  balance. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia.— -Imports:  1935,  $1,417,000;  1934,  $1,505,000.  Sources:  Holland 
(40  per  cent),  Germany  (31  per  cent),  Dairen  (26-5  per  cent),  and  United  Kingdom  (14  per 
cent).   Imports  from  Canada  were  valued  at  fl. 206,693  (Can.$138,484). 

Miscellaneous  Building  Boards.— Imports :  1935,  $11,000;  1934,  $13,500.  United  States 
is  the  source  for  approximately  50  per  cent.  Canada  is  credited  with  imports  to  the  value  of 
fl.  1  705  (Can.$l,142). 

Patent  Leather.— Imports:  1935,  $73,000;  1934,  $72,800.  The  United  States  supplies 
85  per  cent  of  the  total. 
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Hosiery.— Imports:  1935,  $259,000;  1934,  $259,000.  Sources:  Japan  (48  per  cent),  Ger- 
man}' (16-5  per  cent),  United  States  (16-3  per  cent),  Czechoslovakia  (3-6  per  cent),  and 
tne  United  Kingdom  (3-6  per  cent).  This  heading  includes  hosiery  of  all  kinds,  including 
cotton,  silk,  and  art  silk.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  principal1  demand  is  for  the  cheap  cotton 
and  art  silk  manufactured  in  Japan. 

Pulp  for  Paper-making.— Imports :  1935,  $26,000;  1934,  $17,000.  Canada  enjoys  over 
80  per  cent  of  this  business;  there  are  small  imports  from  Finland,  Germany,  and  Sweden. 

Newsprint.— Imports:  19'35,  $282,000;  1934,  $305,000.  Sources:  Canada  (36-4  per  cent), 
Srreden  (20-7  per  cent),  Norway  (15-2  per  cent),  Japan  (8  per  cent),  and  Austria  (6-2  per 
cent). 

Paper,  Miscellaneous.— Imports :  1935,  $387,000;  1934,  $344,000.  Sources:  Japan  (18 
per  cent).  Germany  (17  per  cent),  Holland  (13-5  per  cent),  United  States  (10  per  cent), 
Norway  (9  per  cent),  United  Kingdom  (7-8  per  cent),  and  Belgium  (7*5  per  cent).  This 
item  includes  bond  and  other  high-grade  stationery.  Medium  and  cheap  qualities  are  prin- 
cipal!}' in  demand,  and  the  market  for  the  qualities  offered  by  the  Canadian  manufacturers 
is  definitely  restricted.   Imports  from  Canada  in  1935  were  valued  at  fl.  2,574  (Can,$l,725). 

Tacks  and  Nails.— Imports:  1935,  $115,000;  1034,  $124,000.  Sources:  Sweden  (27  per 
cent),  Belgium  (18  per  cent),  Japan  (16  per  cent),  United  States  (11  per  cent),  and  Czecho- 
slovakia (10-4  per  cent).  Imports  from  Canada,  totalling  fl.  1,185  (Can.$794),  consist  of 
shoe  tacks. 

Passenger  Cars.— Imports :  1935,  3,390  units  ($2,530,000);  1934,  1,943  units  ($1,545,000). 
Sources:  United  States  (48  per  cent),  United  Kingdom  (19-1  per  cent),  Canada  (15-7  per 
cent),  Italv  (6  per  cent),  and  Germany  (3-5  per  cent).  Imports  from  Canada  in  1935  were 
448  units  at  fl.  593,903  (Can. $398 ,000). 

Chassis  for  Passenger  Cars. — Imports:  1935,  450  units  ($158,000).  Sources:  United  King- 
dom (74-5  per  cent),  Italy  (11  per  cent),  and  United  States  (6-6  per  cent).  Imports  from 
Canada  were  10  units  at  fl.  7,488  (Can.$5,017). 

Trucks.— Imports:  1935  ,  84  units  (76,000);  1934,  56  units  ($44,000).  Sources'  Canada 
(42  per  cent),  United  States  (32  per  cent),  and  United  Kingdom  (9  per  cent).  Imports 
from  Canada  were  36  units  at  fl.  47,092  (Can .$31 ,557). 

Chassis  for  Trucks.— Imports:  1935,  1,087  units  ($632,000).  Sources:  United  States  (,62 
per  cent),  Canada  (26-6  per  cent),  and  the  United  Kingdom  (8  per  cent).  Imports  from 
Canada  were  222  units  at  fl.  251,519  (Can.$168,505). 

Automobile  Accessories.— -Imports:  1935,  $403,000;  1934,  $458,000.  Sources:  United 
States  (48-5  per  cent),  Japan  (15-5  per  cent),  Germany  (10  per  cent),  and  the  United  King- 
dom (6-3  per  cent).   Imports  from  Canada  were  valued  at  fl. 33,501  (Can .$22,446). 

Automobile  Engines.— -Imp orts:  1935,  $178,000;  1934,  $161,000,  Sources:  United  States 
(64-5  per  cent),  Germany  (24-7  per  cent),  United  Kingdom  (13  per  cent),  and  Japan  (10 
per  cent).   Imports  from  Canada  were  valued  at  fl. 7,333  (Can.$4,913). 

Automobile  Batteries.— Imports :  1935,  $241,000;  1934,  $221,000.  Sources:  Holland  (36 
P'r  cent),  Japan  (22  per  cent),  United  States  (22  per  cent),  and  United  Kingdom  (2-8  per 
cent).   This  is  a  very  competitive  business;  price  is  the  most  important  consideration. 

1  -es  for  Automobiles.— Imports:  1935,  113,980  units  ($1,065,500);  1934,  159,136  units 
(SI  .476,000).  The  principal  suppliers  are:  United  States  (28  per  cent),  United  Kingdom 
(27-6  per  cent),  Japan,  (20-7  per  cent),  Germany  (8-7  per  cent),  Italy  (5  per  cent),  and 
Canada  (4-6  per  cent).  Imports  from  Canada  were  5,448  units  at  fl.  73,251  (Can. $49 ,078). 
A  large  American  tire  manufacturer  has  erected  a  factory  in  Java,  and  it  may  be  expected 
that  the  imports  in  1936  will  be  considerably  smaller  than  in  previous  years. 

Tubes  for  Automobiles.— Imports :  1935,  82,203  unite  ($119,000);  1934,  94,629  units 
($138,000).  Sources:  United  States  (31  per  cent),  United  Kingdom  (28  per  cent),  Japan  (18 
per  cent),  Germany  (8-5  per  cent),  and  Canada  (4-5  per  cent).  Imports  from  Canada  were 
3,891  units  at  fl.  7,893  (Can.$5,288) . 

Belling.— Imports:  19'35,  S135,00O;  1934,  $129,000.  Sources:  United  Kingdom  (31  per 
cent),  Germany  (21-4  per  cent),  United  States  (14-3  per  cent),  Holland  (12  per  cent),  and 
Japan  (8-4  per  cent).  This  heading  includes  belting  of  all  materials  but  leather.  Imports 
from  Canada  consisting  of  rubber  belting  were  valued  at  fl.  1,051  (Can.$704). 

The  following  commodities  are  known  to  have  been  imported  from  Canada 
during  1935,  although  there  is  no  separate  listing  in  the  official  statistics:  ladies' 
dresses,  surgeons'  rubber  gloves,  toilet  paper,  seed  potatoes,  and  sundry  rubber 
manufactures.  The  market  for  all  of  these  commodities  is  capable  of  consider- 
able development. 

Canadian  exporters  interested  in  the  Netherlands  Indies  market  should 
communicate  with  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Build- 
ing. Singapore. 
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No.  1721— Jan.  23,  1937. 


IMPORTATION  OF  BROOM  CORN  FROM  COUNTRIES  OTHER 
THAN  THE  UNITED  STATES1 

Mr.  L.  S.  McLaine,  Secretary,  Destructive  Insect  and  Pest  Act  Advisory 
Board  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  forwarded  the  attached  circular 
on  the  importation  of  broom  corn  from  countries  other  than  the  United  States: — 

Ottawa,  January  12,  1937. — In  accordance  with  instructions  which  were 
issued  some  years  ago,  importations  of  broom  corn  from  countries  other  than  the 
United  States  were  required  to  be  routed  either  via  the  port  of  New  York  or 
Boston  for  steam  sterilization  under  the  supervision  of  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Before  release  from  Canadian  Customs  a 
certificate  signed  by  the  officer  in  question,  to  the  effect  that  the  broom  corn 
had  been  so  treated,  must  be  presented.  During  the  past  year  the  Canadian 
Department  of  Agriculture  installed  vacuum  fumigation  equipment  at  the 
inspection  station  in  Montreal  and  a  lengthy  series  of  experiments  has  been  con- 
ducted in  an  endeavour  to  develop  a  method  of  treating  broom  corn  effectively, 
which  would  replace  the  steam  sterilization  process.  The  first  series  of  experi- 
ments indicated  that  it  would  be  possible  to  modify  the  present  restrictions  and 
treat  broom  corn  from  the  Argentine.  This  was  done  and  limited  quantities  of 
this  material  were  treated  during  the  fall  season.  A  further  series  of  experi- 
ments indicated  that  European  broom  corn  may  also  be  treated  at  Montreal 
under  certain  conditions.  Consequently  broom  corn  from  countries  other  than 
the  United  States  may  now  be  imported  into  Canada  as  follows: — 

1.  Imported  via  New  York  or  Boston  for  steam  sterilization  and  accompanied  by  a 
certificate  issued  by  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the'  effect 
that  the  corn  has  been  so  treated, 

2.  Imported  direct  to  Montreal  during  the  season  of  navigation,  or  via  New  York  or 
Boston  throughout  the  year,  and  bonded  on  Montreal  for  fumigation,  subject  to  the  following 
conditions : — 

(a)  Between  the  dates  of  April  1st  and  November  15th,  freight  cars  containing  broom 
corn  may  be  moved  to  Montreal  without  heat; 

(b)  Between  the  dates  of  November  16th  and  March  31st,  cars  containing  broom  corn 
must  be  heated  and  the  oar  temperature  maintained  at  not  less  than  55°  F.; 

(c)  Owing  to  the  limited  accommodation  at  the  inspection  station,  importers  must  be 
prepared  when  necessary  to  store  the  broom  corn  in  Montreal,  previous  to  treat- 
ment, under  conditions  satisfactory  to  the  department,  and  during  the'  period 
November  16th  to  March  31st,  to  heat  such  storage  and  maintain  an  air  tempera- 
ture of  not  less  than  60°  F. ; 

(d)  The  importer  will  be  charged  seven  (7)  dollars  per  ton  for  treatment  at  the  Inspec- 
tion Station,  and  will  be  responsible  for  cartage  to  and  from  the'  station.  Any 
repairs  to  broken  bales,  etc.,  carried'  out  at  the  station  will  be  charged  to  the  importer 
in  addition  to  the  fumigation  charge.  All  such  charges  shall  be  paid  previous  to 
the  removal  of  the  goods; 

(e)  Importers  are  required  to  store  separately  the  treated  and  untreated  bales  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  the  department. 

(/)  All  broom  corn  while  at  the  Inspection  Station  shall  be  entirely  at  the  risk  of  the 
importer ; 

(g)  Importers  of  broom  corn  for  treatment  at  Montreal  are  required  to  notify  the 
Secretary,  Destructive  Insect  and  Pest  Act  Advisory  Board,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Ottawa,  the  details  of  proposed  importation  as  applying  to  quantity,  date  of 
arrival,  etc.,  at  least  ten  days  previous  to  anticipated  arrival  of  such  importation. 

Importers  intending  to  bring  in  broom  corn  via  United  States  ports  should 
first  secure  the  necessary  permit  from  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 
Quarantine,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C. 

Importers  bringing  in  bales  of  broom  corn  covered  with  burlap  or  bagging 
will  be  required  to  comply  with  the  regulations  under  the  Animal  Contagious 
Diseases  Act,  and  should  communicate  with  the  Veterinary  Director  General, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa. 

The  Dominion  Fumigation  and  Inspection  Station  is  situated  at  785  Mill 
Street,  Montreal,  telephone  Wilbank  0164.  Mr.  H.  A.  U.  Monro  is  acting  in 
charge  of  the  station. 

Importations  of  broom  corn  from  the  United  States  are  governed  by  Regu- 
lation No.  10  (Foreign). 

1 A  report  on  the  possibilities  for  the  sale  of  broom  corn  in  London  was  published  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1716  (December  19,  1936). 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Documentation  of  Plumage  Exported  to  the  United  Kingdom 

Mr.  Frederic  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  Importation  of  Plumage  (Prohibition)  Act,  1921,  of  the  United  King- 
dom, in  consequence  of  which  importers  are  required  to  include  in  their  customs 
entries  a  statement  as  to  the  nature  of  the  plumage  imported  As  regards  the 
export  from  Canada  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  feathers  taken  from  birds  of  the 
barnyard  type,  officers  of  the  Customs  who  administer  the  Act  state  that  if 
exporters  in  overseas  countries  will  put  on  their  invoices  a  declaration  in  the 
following  terms  it  will  facilitate  procedure  for  the  parties  concerned: — 

I  hereby  declare  that  the  plumage  described:  on-  this  invoice  consists  solely  of  the 

plumage  of  the  common  forms  of  the  following  birds:  

and  that  these  birds  are  of  a  kind  ordinarily  used  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  articles  of  diet. 

Irish  Free  State  Increased  Home-grown  Wheat  Prices 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  advises 
under  date  December  23,  1936,  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  announced 
new  minimum  prices  for  home-grown  wheat  of  the  1937-38  crop. 

The  price  which  the  Government  guarantees  to  pay  to  farmers  for  wheat 
bushelling  from  59  to  62  pounds  is  26s.  6d.  per  barrel  of  280  pounds,  as  against 
23..  6d.  for  the  1936-37  crop. 

This  announcement  is  designed  to  encourage  farmers  to  grow  more  wheat. 

Australia— Japan  Trade  Arrangement 

Under  a  trade  arrangement  made  with  Japan,  effective  from  January  1, 1937, 
Australia  repeals  an  order  of  July  3,  1936,  prohibiting  the  importation,  except 
under  licence,  of  a  wide  range  of  Japanese  goods;  permits  importation  of 
76,875.000  square  yards  of  Japanese  cotton  piece-goods,  and  an  equal  quantity 
of  Japanese  artificial  silk  piece-goods,  before  June  30,  1938;  and  accords  inter- 
mediate tariff  rates  on  some  descriptions  of  Japanese  cotton  and  artificial  silk 
piece-goods,  as  well  as  exempting  them  from  primage  duty. 

In  return  Japan  will  control  the  export  of  cotton  and  artificial  silk  piece- 
goods  so  as  to  secure  orderly  marketing  in  Australia;  and  also  cancels  a  surtax 
of  50  per  cent  and  abolishes  the  licensing  system  which  were  formerly  applicable 
to  certain  imports  from  Australia.  Japan  likewise  agrees  to  import  800,000 
bales  of  Australian  raw  wool. 

The  tariff  and  primage  concessions  granted  by  Australia  to  Japan  will 
apply  also  to  other  countries  receiving  most-favoured-nation  treatment  in  Aus- 
tralia. 

Australian  Regulation  Governing  Coronation  Goods 

Information  has  been  received  through  Mr.  J.  P.  Brophy,  Australian  Cus- 
toms Representative  in  New  York,  of  the  issuing,  under  the  Australian  (Pro- 
hibited Imports)  Regulations,  of  a  regulation  prohibiting  the  importation  into 
Australia  of  the  following  goods: — 

All  foreign  goods  consisting  of,  or  bearing  Royal  Emblem  or  like  (including 
British  Empire  flag)  or  any  other  marks,  devices,  or  words  rendering  them  suit- 
able for  use  for,  or  in  connection  with  coronation  celebrations,  or  as  souvenirs 
thereof. 

Goods  despatched  from  factory  on  or  before  December  24  in  fulfilment  of 
Australian  orders  are  exempt  from  the  regulation. 
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Import  Restrictions  on  Icing  Sngar  in  Trinidad 

A  proclamation  of  the  Governor  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  dated  December 
19,  1936,  prohibits  the  importation  of  icing  sugar  into  Trinidad  or  Tobago  unless 
the  sugar  is  packed  in  cardboard  cartons  containing  not  more  than  1  pound  net 
weight  of  sugar  in  each  carton  and  having  printed  thereon  the  words  "  Icing 
Bu^ar,"  the  net  weight  of  the  contents,  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  sugar. 

Tariff  Amendments  in  St.  Vincent 

An  ordinance  of  St.  Vincent  (British  West  Indies)  dated  November  30,  1936, 
amends  the  customs  tariff  as  follows: — 

Former  Rates  New  Rates 

British  British 
Preferential     General      Preferential  General 
Tariff  Tariff  Tariff  Tariff 

Shooks,  staves,  headings  and  truss  hoops  for 
making  packages  for  exporting  fruit  and 

vegetables   ..adval.        4%  6%  Free  6% 

Crates  and  other  packages,  packing  mater- 
ials and  wraps  for  importing  fruit  and 

vegetables  ad  val.      12£%  18f%  Free  6% 

Crude  fuel  oil  per  gal.        4d.  8d.  Id.  6d. 

Motor  spirits  per  gal.        9d.  Is.  3d.  lO^d.  Is.  6d. 

Imports  from  Canada  are  accorded  the  British  preferential  rates  of  duty. 

Proposed  Revision  of  the  Japanese  Import  Tariff 

Mr.  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary  in  Tokyo,  writes  under  date 
December  30,  1936,  that  the  Japanese  Tariff  Investigation  Committee  has 
announced  a  general  revision  of  the  Japanese  import  tariff,  and  the  adoption 
of  a  double  tariff  system  by  means  of  which  higher  duties  are  to  be  applied  to 
imports  from  countries  with  which  Japan  has  no  commercial  agreements.  _  The 
1934  luxury  tariff  and  the  1932  specific  duty  of  35  per  cent  are  to  be^  abolished 
and  incorporated  in  the  revised  rates.  According  to  information  available,  the 
average  rate  on  dutiable  commodities  under  the  new  tariff  will  be  21  per  cent 
ad  valorem  as  compared  with  the  present  average  of  20  per  cent. 

The  proposed  tariff  will  be  submitted  to  the  present  session  of  the  Diet,  and 
if  sanctioned  will  become  effective  as  from  April  1,  1937. 


Netherlands  Import  Restrictions  on  Paper  and  Paper  Products 

Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Rotterdam, 
writes  that  a  Netherlands  royal  decree  of  December  24,  1936,  continues  restric- 
tions on  importation  of  paper  and  paper  products  (see  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1668:  January  18,  1936,  page  134).  Imports  from  each  exporting 
country  during  the  first  six  months  of  1937  are  fixed  by  the  following  percent- 
ages of  the  average  gross  weight  imported  per  six  months  during  the  years  1933 
and  1934:  printing  and  writing  paper,  80  per  cent;  wrapping  and  felt  paper, 
80  per  cent;  fancy  paper,  envelopes,  and  pasted  paper  bags,  80  per  cent;  office 
and  writing  books  and  unspecified  printed  matter,  80  per  cent;  unspecified  paper 
products,  80  per  cent;  wallpaper,  90  per  cent;  asphalt  roofing  paper,  90  per 
cent;  cellophane  and  similar  transparent  paper  and  products  thereof,  100  per 
cent  of  average  gross  weight  imported  per  six  months  during  1933.  The  previous 
quotas  were  the  same. 

A  certificate  of  origin  is  required  for  entry  of  the  above  commodities. 

The  Ministry  of  Commerce,  Industry,  and  Shipping  may  grant  special 
quotas  to  designated  countries.  Certain  specified  paper  and  paper  products  are 
exempt  altogether  from  quota  restrictions,  of  which  a  list  is  on  file  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  JANUARY  18 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  January  18,  and  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  January  11,  1937,  with  the 
official  bank  rate: — 
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The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note: — 

Exchange  fluctuations  continue  to  be  practicably  without  feature.  During  the  week 
ended  January  18  a  slight  premium  appeared  on  New  York  funds  at  Montreal,  and  the 
Japanese  yen  was  also  stronger,  having  completely  recovered  December  losses.  It  is  stated 
that  th  Japanese  Government  plans  to  control  imports  until  the  end  of  July,  1937,  which 
would  act  to  relieve  the  strain  upon  the  yen.  Japan's  foreign  trade  for  the  first  ten  months 
of  1990  showed  an  import  balance  approximating  100  million  yen  as  compared  with  an 
export  balance  of  45  million  yen  for  1935.   Montreal  sterling  rates  remained  close  to  $4,917. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 

Saint  John,  N.B.  Chatham,  Ont.  Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 

Halifax,  NJ3.  Kitchener,  Ont.  St.  Boniface,  Man. 

Quebec,  P.Q.  Stratford,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Woodstock,  Ont.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Toronto,  Ont.  St.  Mary's,  Ont.  New  Westminster,  B.C. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont.  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont.  Victoria,  B.C. 

Oshawa,Ont.  London,  Ont.  Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Quebec. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta,  Victoria.  B.C. 

Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association — 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto.  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Canned  Sardines  

Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables. .  . 

Wheat  Flour  

Rye  Meal  

Miscellaneous- 
Silk  Hosiery  

Chiffon     Velvet   for  Ladies' 
Dresses. 

Wooden  Skewers  (Maple)  

Timber  suitable  for  Manufac- 
turing Blind  Rollers. 

Rubber  Balloons  

Surgical  Rubber  Goods  such  as 
Hospital  Rubber  Sheetings, 
Tubing,  etc. 

Special  Steel  Pipes  


23 
24 
25 
26 


27 

28 

29 
30 

31 

32 


33 


Cienfuegos,  Cuba  

Calcutta,  India  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 
ments. 


Calcutta,  India  

Shanghai,  China  

Dublin,  Irish  Free  State 
Milan,  Italy  . 

Calcutta,  India  

Calcutta,  India  


Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 


Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 


Purchase  and  Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 


Purchase  or  Agency. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  Jan.  30;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Feb.  6 — both  Canadian 
Pacific;  Nova  Scotia,  Jan.  26;  Newfoundland,  Feb.  13 — both  Furness  Line;  Manchester 
Hero,  Jan.  28;  Manchester  Exporter,  Feb.  27 — both  Manchester  Line;  Lancastria,  Cunard- 
TYhite  Star  Line,  Feb.  8. 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  Jan.  29;  Beaverford,  Feb.  5 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Ascania, 
Jan.  31;  Antonia,  Feb.  7 — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester— -Manchester  Brigade,  Jan.  30;  Manchester  Division,  Feb.  6;  Man- 
chester Citizen,  Feb.  13;  Manchester  Producer,  Feb.  20;  Manchester  Regiment,  Feb.  27; 
Manchester  Commerce,  March  6 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Gloucester  City,  Jan.  30;  Bristol  City,  Feb.  13;  Boston 
City.  March  2— all  Bristol  City  Lime. 

To  Aberdeen,  Newcastle  and  Hull. — Kelso,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  Feb.  9. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Airthria,  Cunard'-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines, 
Feb.  6. 

To  Glasgow. — Delilian,  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line,  Feb.  6. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Caimesk,  Jan.  2S;  Cairnglen  (calls  at  Dundee),  Feb.  11;  Cairn- 
ross.  Feb.  25 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverdale,  Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  19. 
To  Hamburg. — Beaverhill,  Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  12. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Blankaholm,  Swedish-America-Mexico 
L:ne  Feb.  6;  Drottningholm  (does  not  call  at  Copenhagen),  Swedish-America  Line,  Feb.  18. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland^Canadia  SS.  Co., 
Jan.  25  and  Feb.  8;  Delia,  Shaw  SS.  Co.  Ltd.,  Jan.  25  and  Feb.  8;  Nova  Scotia.  Jan.  26; 
In^emore,  Feb.  13— both  Furness  Line;  Fort  Amherst,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Feb.  1 
ard  15. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Jan.  28;  Lady  Hawkins,  Feb.  11 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
Feb.  16. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy,  Feb.  6;  Colborne,  March 
6 — both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Hon duras ,).— Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  Jan.  28;  Lady  Somers,  Feb.  4 
— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  ( Jamaica). — Kirsten  B,  Jan.  27;  Ciss,  Feb.  10 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  SS.  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Silversandail,  Jan.  30; 
Chinese  Prince,  Feb.  13;  Silveryew,  Feb.  27 — all  Silver-Prince  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Ardenvohr,  Jan.  29;  Port  Caroline,  Feb. 
28 — both  Montreal-Australia-New  Zealand  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Cruiser,  Montreal- 
Australia-New  Zealand  Line,  Feb.  21. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  Jan.  29;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Feb.  5 — both  Canadian 
Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  Jan.  28;  Beaverford,  Feb.  4 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 
To  London,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam  and  Hamburg. — HaukefjeLl,  Fjell  Line,  Feb.  1. 
To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Jan.  28;  Manchester  Producer,  Feb.  4— both  Man- 
chester Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Airthria,  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines, 
Feb.  4. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Caimesk,  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  Jan.  28. 
To  Glasgow. — Delilian,  Donaldson- Atlantic  Line,  Feb.  4. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Dunaff  Head  (cargo  accepted  for  Cork),  Head  Line,  Jan.  28. 

To  Rotterdam,  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Kings  County,  Feb.  5;  Brant  County,  March  9" — 
both  County  Line;  Beaverdale  (does  not  call  at  Rotterdam  or  Havre),  Canadian  Pacific, 
Feb.  18. 
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To  Hamburg. — Beaverhill,  Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  11. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Naples,  Messina,  Palermo,  Valencia  and  Seville.— 
Capo  Lena,  Feb.  6;  Capo  Olmo,  March  9 — both  Capo  Line. 

To  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — Rigel  (calls  at  Santos),  International  Freighting 
Corp.,  Feb.  13. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent.  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Canadian  National,  Feb.  3. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kilts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
Jan.  26. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras, 

Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — City  of  Worcester,  Jan.  30;  Weir  Steamer,  Feb.  15 — both  EUerman 
&  BuckmaM  SS.  Co. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Cochrane,  Elder  Dempster 
Lines  Ltd.,  Jan.  25. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hiye  Maru,  Jan.  23;  Heian  Maru,  Feb.  20;  Hikawa 
Maru,  March  6 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada  (calls 
Honolulu),  Feb.  20;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  March  6;  Empress  of  Japan,  March 
20-  -all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ixion,  Jan.  30;  Talthybius,  Feb.  27 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call 
at  Miike  but  not  at  Manila). 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Kota  Agoeng,  Jan.  31;  Bintang,  Feb.  28 — both  Silver-Java 
Pacific  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Canadian-Australasian  Line,  March 

17. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — A  steamer  (calls  at  Lyttelton  and 
Dunedin  if  sufficient  cargo  offered),  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co.,  February. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — A  steamer, 
Canadian-Australasian  Line,  February. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — Nordic,  Feb.  15;  Roxen, 
March  15 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Loch  Lomond,  Australian  Freight  Line,  January. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Lochmonar  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Feb.  6;  Dintel- 
dyk,  Feb.  20;  Drechtdyk  (calls  at  Glasgow),  March  6;  Nictheroy,  March  20— all  Holland- 
America  Line. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Cardiff. — A  steamer,  Reardon  Smith  Line,  January. 
To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  January. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — A  steamer,  Johnson  Line,  January. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  January. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — A  steamer,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.,  January. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Llandilo,  North  Pacific  Shipping  Co.  Ltd.,  middle  of  February. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Hardanger,  Jan.  28; 
Brandanger,  Feb.  25 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Loch  Katrine,  Royal'  Mail  Lines  Ltd.,  Jan.  25;  John  Baake, 
Canada  Shipping  Co.,  Jan.  26. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow. — Oregon  Express  (calls  at  Rotterdam  and  Havre 
but  not  at  London),  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.,  Jan.  31;  Gothic  Star  (calls  at  Newcastle  and 
Rotterdam),  American  Mail  Line  Ltd.,  Feb.  1. 

To  Manila  and  Iloilo. — Kota  Agoeng,  Feb.  1;  Bintang,  Feb.  25;  Tosari,  March  25 — all 
Dingwall  Cotts  &  Co. 

To  Chinese  Ports. — Talthybius,  Feb.  11;  Tyndareus,  March  11;  Ixion,  April  17 — all  Dod- 
well  &  Co. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  and  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Sydney:  L.  M.  Cosgrave,  City  Mutual  Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NJ3.W. 

Melbourne:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.  Office — 
Safe  Deposit  Building,  Melbourne.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Shell  Building,  60  Ravenstein  Street,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

B.  C.  Butler,  Union  Building,  Singapore.  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory  includes  the  Straits 
Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay  States,  Siam,  British 
Borneo,  and  Netherlands  India.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.     (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.   Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  H.  A.  Scott.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.  Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.  (Territory  covers  Central  China  >and  North  China.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico,)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Henri  Turcot.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan.  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (90.  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.    (Territory  includes  Germany — except 
the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 
James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian) ;  and  40  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  P.  V.  McLane.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  Office— 309  Crescent  Build- 
ing, 72  Kyomaohii,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Apartadio  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City. 
Office — Edificiio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Coolsingel  111b,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine 
Valley  and  Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

Richard  Grew,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.   (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters— Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office— Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Soulh  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg :  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  Office — 
Prudential  Assurance  Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free 
State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederick  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.   (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:   G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.     (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 

address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center.  (Territory 
includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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MR.  BISSETT'S  TOUR  OF  CANADA 

Mr.  C.  S.  Bissett,  former  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Tientsin,  China, 
whose  territory  included  North  China  and  Manchuria,  is  about  to  tour  the 
Dominion  in  the  interest  of  Canadian  trade. 

Following  is  his  itinerary: — 

Winnipeg  .Feb.  1  Toronto  Feb.  9  to  13 

Windsor  Feb.  4  Ottawa  Feb.  15  and  16 

London  Feb.  5  Montreal  Feb.  17  to  20 

Hamilton  Feb.  8 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Bissett  should  communi- 
cate, for  Toronto  and  Winnipeg,  with  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers 
Association;  for  Montreal,  with  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade;  and  for  the 
other  cities,  with  the  respective  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

CANADA,  1937 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  announces  the  publication  of  the  1937 
edition  of  the  Official  Handbook  of  Canada. 

The  Handbook  covers  the  present  situation  in  the  Dominion  from  Atlantic 
to  Pacific,  the  weight  of  emphasis  being  placed  on  those  aspects  which  are 
currently  of  most  importance.  All  phases  of  the  country's  economic  organiza- 
tion are  dealt  with,  and  statistics  are  brought  up  to  the  latest  possible  moment. 
The  text  is  accompanied  by  a  wealth  of  pertinent  illustrative  matter,  which 
adds  to  the  interest  of  the  subjects  treated. 

The  text  and  page  illustrations  are  printed  in  tone  and  there  are  two  photo- 
gravure inserts,  one  of  which,  the  frontispiece,  is  a  reproduction  of  an  official 
photograph  of  King  George  VI,  together  with  the  texts  of  the  Proclamation  of 
his  accession  to  the  Throne  and  the  Prime  Minister's  Message  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Canada;  the  other  insert  is  illustrative  of  Canada's  export  trade,  a 
branch  of  our  economy  which  has  shown  such  splendid  progress  during  the  past 
year. 

The  price  of  the  publication  is  25  cents  per  copy,  which  charge  covers 
merely  the  cost  of  paper  and  actual  press  work.  Applications  (accompanied  by 
postal  notes  in  payment)  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government 
Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

30045-1 
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"AGRICULTURAL  SITUATION  AND  OUTLOOK" 

The  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Trade  and  Commerce  recently  have 
issued  the  fourth  annual  report  on  the  "Agricultural  Situation  and  Outlook  "  in 
Canada.  It  provides  a  brief  outline  of  current  trends  in  agricultural  production 
and  marketing  which  is  designed  to  assist  Canadian  farmers  in  planning  their 
1937  production  programs  with  a  view  to  increasing  individual  farm  incomes. 

Facts  pertaining  to  the  demand  for  Canadian  agricultural  produce,  in  both 
the  domestic  and  foreign  markets,  are  reviewed  in  detail.  Trends  in  production 
and  other  factors  affecting  the  supply  of  agricultural  produce  are  considered. 
The  forces  which  influenced  production  and  marketing  of  individual  agricultural 
commodities  in  1936  are  indicated,  with  a  view  to  throwing  some  light  on  the 
conditions  which  may  prevail  in  1937.  These  facts  should  be  of  assistance  to 
Canadian  farmers  in  making  their  decisions  regarding  the  particular  items  of 
farm  produce  most  desirable  to  stress  in  their  1937  plans.  It  is  not  desirable 
that  agricultural  production  should  vary  widely  from  year  to  year,  but  by 
taking  advantage  of  known  facts  it  should  be  possible  to  avoid  future  marketing 
difficulties.  The  fact  that  agriculture  is  closely  inter-related  with  other  indus- 
tries necessitates  a  knowledge  of  the  basic  trends  of  industrial  activity  in  Canada 
and  abroad. 

While  prepared  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer,  the  report  contains 
much  information  of  value  to  dealers  and  marketing  organizations  engaged  in 
the  export  of  Canadian  agricultural  products.  Copies  may  be  obtained  free  of 
charge  by  writing  to  either  of  the  following  addresses: — 

The  Director, 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service, 

Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa. 
The  Director  of  Publicity, 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Ottawa. 

REVIEW  OF  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  IN  1936 

Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom 

Part  I 

The  Internal  Trade  Situation 

London,  January  11,  1937. — The  year  1936  was,  perhaps,  the  most  eventful 
in  twenty  years,  with  political  and  economic  upheavals  which  had  within  them- 
selves all  the  elements  of  disruption,  but  paradoxically  the  rising  tide  of  recovery, 
which  had  its  beginning  over  three  years  ago,  proceeded  without  interruption, 
being  undisturbed  by  seemingly  unsettling  external  factors.  Indeed,  the  year 
1936  was  marked  by  a  degree  of  progress  greater  than  in  any  of  the  years 
immediately  preceding,  the  main  stimulus  being  the  improved  home  market, 
although  the  volume  of  British  overseas  trade,  which  was  a  marked  feature  of  the 
improved  conditions  in  1935,  was  maintained. 

All  the  basic  industries  have  shared  In  the  improvement.  This  is  more 
particularly  the  case  in  the  iron  and  steel  and  engineering  industries.  Indeed, 
industries  which  have  suffered  most  acutely  from  the  depression  have  experienced 
a  virtual  boom.  When  the  factors  involved  are  taken  into  consideration,  the 
Government's  orders  for  material  in  connection  with  the  defence  program  account 
only  partially  for  the  almost  phenomenal  improvement  which  has  taken  place. 
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At  the  present  rate  of  progress  a  depressed  area,  in  the  previously  accepted  sense, 
should  come  to  prove  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  At  the  present  time 
serious  unemployment  marks  only  specific  industries  or  areas. 

NEW  YEAR'S  PROSPECTS 

The  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade  declared 
that  the  new  year  opened  with  brighter  prospects  than  at  any  time  since  the  begin- 
ning of  1931.  "The  year  which  is  closing  has  given  us  a  high  and  increasing 
level  of  prosperity  in  the  home  market,  a  volume  of  industrial  production  with- 
out precedent  in  our  history,  and  a  record  number  of  our  people  in  whole-time 
employment,"  he  said;  but  he  added:  "Pleasant  as  it  is  to  look  back  on  such 
economic  achievements,  we  must  not  forget  the  vital  importance  of  an  increasing 
development  of  the  export  trade." 

Indications  of  Continued  Recovery 

The  better  times,  with  the  increased  purchasing  power  of  the  people  reflected 
in  expanded  retail  sales,  provided  a  vital  stimulus  to  the  domestic  market  and  a 
rise  in  commodity  prices,  although  increased  export  trade  also  made  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  expansion  in  industrial  production  which,  in  the  first  three  quarters 
of  the  year,  was  some  10  per  cent  above  that  of  1935,  according  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  index  of  production.  Hence,  at  the  year's  close  the  steady  gains  of  pre- 
vious periods  had  been  consolidated.  In  this  connection  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  Economist  Index  of  Business  Activity  for  the  last  three  months  of  the  year 
was  7  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year. 

All  the  indices  by  which  the  state  of  business  is  normally  gauged  have  added 
cumulative  proof  to  the  acknowledged  progress  of  recovery;  the  iron  and  steel 
and  general  engineering  industries,  including  motor  -cars,  the  building  industry, 
coal,  textiles,  railway  traffic  and  concomitantly,  employment. 

Not  least  may  be  noted  the  consistency  of  the  stock  market  during  the  year, 
with  improved  prices  and  with  comparatively  minor  exceptions,  a  consistent 
bull  market  since  the  month  of  June.  Many  companies  showed  in  their  returns 
a  continuance  of  the  general  trend  of  rising  profits  and  dividends.  Indeed,  by  the 
year's  close  the  Financial  News  share  index,  which  at  the  beginning  of  1936  was 
107-4,  stood  at  124-6,  while  bank  deposits  and  the  active  note  circulation  reached 
record  heights. 

The  bankruptcy  returns  show  marked  improvement,  and  according  to  one 
authority  only  four  of  the  twenty-one  different  trading  categories  into  which 
failures  are  classified  showed  increases,  while  another  authoritative  return  places 
the  number  of  failures  in  1936  at  5,546,  a  decrease  of  404  compared  with  1935, 
and  of  3,094  compared  with  1932. 

Agriculture  did  not  share  to  an  equal  degree  in  the  general  progress,  and 
the  farming  community  remains  dissatisfied,  although  rising  prices  brighten  pros- 
pects for  the  future. 

Overseas  Trade 

The  returns  for  the  month  of  December  show  that  British  overseas  trade, 
which  will  be  dealt  with  at  length  in  a  later  section  of  this  report,  has  shared  in 

ontinuing  improvement  in  conditions,  as  exports  in  December,  1936,  had  a 
value  of  £40,516,000,  an  increase  of  11-4  per  cent  over  the  exports  for  December 
of  1935,  and  exceeding  the  returns  for  any  previous  month  in  1936.  The  greater 
increase  took  place  in  the  export  of  manufactured  articles. 

There  was  also  an  expansion  in  imports,  which  in  December  reached  a  total 
of  £83,657,000,  a  rise  of  7-9  per  cent  as  compared  with  December,  1935.  The 
visible  adverse  balance  of  trade  for  the  whole  year  is  £347,801,000,  or  £72,897,000 
more  than  in  1935.  The  trade  for  the  whole  year  rose,  exports  amounting  to 
mii  ii  [ 
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£404,719,000,  an  increase  of  3-5  per  cent  over  1935.  Imports  in  1936,  reflecting 
for  the  most  part  the  higher  prices  for  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials,  rose  to  £848,- 
936,000,  an  increase  of  12-3  per  cent. 

Iron  and  Steel  Industry 

Activity  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  continues,  with  sustained  demand 
from  all  the  steel-using  industries,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  demands  upon 
the  capacity  of  the  industry  will  continue  to  increase,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
volume  of  orders  for  rearmament  material. 

Production  of  steel  ingots  and  castings  in  1936  was  the  largest  ever  recorded, 
amounting  to  11,698,200  tons  as  compared  with  9,858,700  tons  in  1935,  an  increase 
of  18-7  per  cent.  The  total  production  of  pig  iron  for  1936  amounted  to  7,685,700 
tons  compared  with  6,424,100  tons  in  1935,  an  increase  of  19-6  per  cent,  although 
the  1936  total  is  still  below  that  of  pre-war  years,  10,260,000  tons  being  produced 
in  1913. 

The  British  Iron  and  Steel  Federation  returns  show  that  the  average  monthly 
production  of  pig  iron  in  1936  was  640,500  tons  as  compared  with  535,300  tons 
in  1935,  while  the  monthly  average  of  the  production  of  steel  ingots  and  castings 
in  1936  was  974,000  as  compared  with  821,600  tons. 

Building  Industry 

Although  activity  in  the  building  construction  industry  has  been  maintained, 
due  largely  to  the  progress  in  new  housing  incidental  to  slum  clearance,  the  returns 
for  building  plans  approved  indicate  that  a  decline  is  taking  place  in  residential 
building  activity.  The  November  returns,  received  from  143  of  the  146  local 
authorities  supplying  the  information,  indicate  a  total  cost  of  £6,268,400  for  dwell- 
ing house  plans — a  decline  of  £1,406,000  compared  with  November,  1935.  This 
decline  is  offset  only  to  the  extent  of  £200,200  by  the  net  rise  under  other  head- 
ings. Plans  for  factories  and  workshops  show  an  advance  of  £147,400;  but  those 
for  shops  and  other  business  premises  a  fall  of  £85,100.  For  churches,  schools, 
and  other  public  buildings  an  increase  is  shown  of  £133,700. 

The  total  under  all  headings  for  the  month  was  £9,421,600  as  compared 
with  £10,627,400  for  November,  1935,  showing  a  fall  of  11-3  per  cent,  follow- 
ing declines  of  12-2  per  cent  in  October  and  8-4  per  cent  in  September.  A 
return  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  states  that  the  total  number  of  houses 
completed  during  the  year  ended  September  30  was  339,538,  a  record  figure, 
exceeding  by  10,000  the  previous  high  record. 

iSir  Harold  Bellman,  chairman  of  the  Building  Societies  Association,  in  a 
review  on  the  housing  outlook  for  1937,  states:  "  As  house-building  under  modern 
conditions  is  somewhat  sensitive  to  the  general  economic  environment,  the  out- 
look is  promising.  This  is,  however,  by  no  means  the  only  factor.  House- 
building has  latterly  been  experiencing  boom  conditions,  and  since  booms  do 
not  continue  indefinitely,  some  recession  in  output,  or  at  any  rate  some  change 
in  the  character  of  output,  may  be  anticipated.''' 

Motor  Industry 

During  the  "  season "  which  ended  on  September  30,  there  was  rapid 
expansion  in  the  motor  industry,  returns  of  the  Society  of  Motor  Manufac- 
turers and  Traders  showing  that  the  output  of  both  commercial  and  private 
cars  in  the  automobile  year  was  higher  than  in  any  year  on  record-  The  total 
of  all  cars  in  the  period  referred  to  was  461,947  as  compared  with  403,720  in 
the  previous  year,  the  index  number  being  315  as  compared  with  275.  Orders 
recently  received  indicate  a  still  greater  expansion  of  sales  in  the  present  year. 
Although  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  commercial  vehicles,  the 
railways  now  appear  to  be  holding  their  own  in  competition  with  the  road 
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transport  of  goods.  Naturally,  the  registration  of  new  cars  has  increased,  but 
the  sales  of  new  cars  have  not  been  confined  to  the  home  market  as  additionally 
there  have  been  increases  in  both  exports  and  imports  of  motor  vehicles. 

A  Survey  of  the  Trade  in  Motor  Vehicles,  published  for  the  Imperial 
Economic  Committee,  shows  that  the  output  of  motor  cars  in  the  United  King- 
dom, although  the  second  largest  in  the  world,  is  still  only  about  one-tenth  of 
that 'in  the  United  States,  which  accounts  for  8  out  of  every  10  units  produced 
and  6  out  of  every  10  units  sold  outside  the  country  of  origin.  But  while  the 
output  of  motor  vehicles  in  the  United  States  was  falling  rapidly  in  the  depres- 
sion years,  United  Kingdom  exports  were  rising  with  equal  rapidity.  Of  the 
total  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1935,  18  per  cent  went  to  Australia, 
14  per  cent  to  New  Zealand,  and  11  per  cent  to  both  South  Africa  and  India. 

Shipbuilding  Industry 

There  was  a  sustained  revival  in  the  shipping  industry.  In  1936  the  ton- 
nage built  surpassed  the  successively  rising  figures  of  1934  and  1935,  and  the 
quarterly  returns  of  Lloyd's  Register  show  that  on  December  31  there  were  237 
merchant  vessels,  of  963,642  tons  gross,  under  construction  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  including  three  steamers,  of  2,688  tons  gross,  on  which  work  was 
suspended.  The  total  exceeds  by  35,071  tons  the  work  in  hand  on  September 
30,  and  by  220,557  tons,  or  30  per  cent,  the  shipping  being  built  at  the  end 
of  December,  1935.  The  quarterly  total  is  the  largest  recorded  since  September, 
1930.  and  exceeds  the  aggregate  tonnage  now  under  construction  in  the  four 
leading  countries  abroad. 

Encouraged  by  an  advance  in  freight  rates  and  the  state-assisted  "  scrap 
and  build  "  policy,  and  stimulated  by  competitive  conditions,  which  have  com- 
pelled the  greater  modernization  of  British  shipping,  there  was  a  larger  percent- 
age of  cargo  ship  construction.  The  Clyde  is  reported  to  have  had  the  best 
year  since  1930,  and  the  prospects  for  both  shipping  and  shipbuilding  are 
regarded  as  being  brighter  than  at  any  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  depres- 
sion.   Many  berths  and  dry-docks  are  now  working  at  capacity. 

Textile  Industry 

The  cotton  textile  industry  had  a  better  year.  A  larger  number  of  firms 
have  declared  profits,  and  there  is  stated  to  be  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
firms  working  at  a  loss.  The  Times  reports  that  the  average  dividend  for  158 
spinning  and  manufacturing  concerns  in  1936  was  1-89  per  cent  compared  with 
1-72  per  cent  in  1935.  The  total  paid-up  capital  of  these  companies  is 
£25.02.5.599  and  they  distributed  £259,465,  equal  to  1-04  per  cent  on  the  paid-up 
capital.  Last  year  the  distribution  was  0-99  per  cent.  These  firms  control 
17,031. .638  spindles  and  37,500  looms. 

In  the  previous  year  125  companies  paid  no  dividend,  but  this  year  the 
total  has  been  reduced  to  119.  With  regard  to  profits  and  losses,  69  mills 
announced  profits  amounting  to  £566,139,  as  against  only  50  companies  in  the 
previous  year.  Mill  loss  showed  a  big  decrease.  In  1935  a  total  of  65  com- 
panies recorded  an  average  loss  of  £5,604,  but  in  1936  the  number  was  reduced 
to  39  companies  with  an  average  of  £3,060.  There  were  fewer  cases  of  financial 
difficulties,  the  total  number  of  bankruptcies,  etc.,  being  100  as  against  119  in 
1935. 

The  President  of  the  Manchester  Cotton  Association  declares  that  "  a 
silver  lining  to  the  heavy  clouds  which  have  so  long  overcast  the  cotton  trade 
is  at  last  discernible.  The  indications  are  that  this  year  will  witness  a  further 
increase  in  activity." 
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The  wool  textile  industry,  which  has  experienced  an  intensive  degree  of 
depression,  made  encouraging  progress  in  1936,  as  reports  indicate  that  the 
industry  advanced  in  most  sections  and  "  strengthened  its  position  as  the  fourth 
largest  exporting  trade  in  the  country." 

Railways 

For  the  whole  52  weeks  of  1936,  gross  traffic  receipts  of  the  railways 
amounted  to  £156,334,000,  showing  an  increase  of  £5,056,000,  or  3-3  per  cent, 
of  which  £1,677,000  was  in  passengers,  £2,555,000  in  general  goods,  and  £824,000 
in  coal  and  coke.  The  best  showing  was  that  of  the  London,  Midland  and 
Scottish  Railway,  whose  percentage  increase  for  the  year  was  4*1.  Extensive 
development  plans,  involving  large  expenditures  for  the  construction  of  rolling 
stock,  relaying  of  tracks,  and  the  rebuilding  of  stations  and  bridges  and  other 
works,  have  been  prepared  by  the  main-line  railway  companies  for  execution 
in  1937.  Their  combined  programs  provide  for  512  new  locomotives,  2,000 
new  carriages,  32,460  new  goods  wagons  of  various  types,  950  more  containers, 
and  500  container-carrying  wagons.  The  railways  may  therefore  be  expected 
to  make  a  considerable  contribution  to  the  further  reduction  of  unemployment- 

Employment  Situation 

The  Ministry  of  Labour  estimates  of  insured  persons  in  employment  show 
that  in  December,  1936,  not  including  agricultural  workers,  there  was  an  increase 
of  503,000  as  compared  with  December,  1935.  The  total  was  11,132,000,  which 
is  12,000  more  employed  than  in  the  three  weeks  since  the  preceding  figures 
were  compiled. 

The  exact  employment  situation  is  now  easier  of  computation  since  the 
inclusion  of  agricultural  workers,  registration  being  a  condition  of  unemployment 
benefit.  Any  complete  returns  as  of  December  would  indicate  a  decrease  of 
agricultural  workers,  due  to  the  winter  season  and  an  increase  in  the  employ- 
ment of  other  classes  of  labour  due  to  the  Christmas  trade.  The  number  of 
registered  unemployed  in  December  was  239,846  less  than  a  year  ago,  while 
the  average  number  in  employment  in  1936  was  10,896,000,  an  increase  of 
519,000  on  the  average  in  1935. 

WAGE  INCREASES 

As  employment  became  more  steady,  demands  for  higher  wages  arose  and 
as  a  result  the  wage  trend  was  upward-  Miners,  shipyard  workers,  and  railway 
and  iron  and  steel  workers  were  among  the  beneficiaries.  The  trade  unions  in 
the  cotton  industry  presented  claims  for  increases,  regarding  which  an  agree- 
ment was  reached,  and  a  Ministry  of  Labour  Board  of  Inquiry  recommended 
a  wage  increase  in  the  woollen  industry,  which  became  effective  on  January  1 
of  this  year.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  increases  were  secured  without  strike 
action,  with  the  result  that  during  the  year  there  was  no  serious  stoppage  of 
work. 

Commodity  Prices 

Commodity  prices  in  1936  adequately  reflected  the  improved  conditions,  and 
showed  the  effect  of  the  greater  demand  consequent  upon  increased  purchasing 
power.  The  Times  index  number  of  wholesale  prices  on  December  30  was  3*8 
per  cent  higher  than  on  November  28  last  and  12-4  per  cent  above  December 
30,  1935,  the  respective  figures  being  120-8  (1913=100),  116-4,  and  107-5. 
The  index  has  now  risen  continuously  for  seven  months,  and  has  gained  15 
per  cent  since  May  last  year.  The  December  figure  is  33-8  per  cent  above  the 
low  point  of  90-3  recorded  in  June,  1932,  and  it  is  the  highest  shown  in  any 
month  since  March,  1930,  when  the  figure  was  the  same  as  for  the  past  month. 
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The  index  for  food  prices  rose  4-3  per  cent  in  December,  and  that  for 
industrial  material  3-6  per  cent.  The  indices  of  all  groups  of  commodities  in 
December  were  higher  than  in  November,  the  greatest  rise  being  9-6  per  cent 
in  cereals  and  the  smallest  0-9  per  cent  in  cotton.  Notable  rises  were  recorded 
by  the  iron  and  steel  group  (4-4  per  cent),  and  by  the  group  of  other  metals 
and  minerals  (6-0  per  cent).  The  chief  advances  in  prices  of  individual  com- 
modities in  December  were  19-3  per  cent  in  wheat,  18-9  per  cent  in  lead, 
18-7  per  cent  in  spelter,  and  8-8  per  cent  in  electrolytic  copper. 

Commenting  on  the  causes  of  the  recent  rise  in  the  prices  of  primary 
products  such  as  wheat,  cocoa,  copper,  lead,  spelter,  rubber,  and  wool,  the 
Economist  says:  "The  years  preceding  the  depression  witnessed  the  marked 
expansion  in  the  world's  demand  for  raw  material  and  crude  foodstuffs,  but 
productive  capacity  increased  even  faster.  Consequently  the  increasing  output 
of  primary  products  could  be  sold  only  at  declining  prices.  The  downward  trend 
was  accentuated  by  the  accumulation  of  unsold  stocks  which,  in  the  case  of  nine 
important  primary  products,  increased  by  nearly  100  per  cent  between  December, 
1923  and  1929." 

The  Economist  complete  index  of  all  commodities  at  the  end  of  December, 
1936,  stood  at  109-1,  as  compared  with  98-2  at  the  end  of  1935-  The  most 
marked  increases  occurred  in  cereals  and  meat,  for  which  the  figure  stood  at 
120*9  as  compared  with  100-6;  and  minerals,  for  which  the  figure  was  116-0 
as  compared  with  100-1. 

Financial  Situation 

The  irrepressible  vigour  of  the  recovery  that  has  taken  place  in  the  last 
year  was  marked  in  the  transactions  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  market  was 
consistent  throughout  the  year,  which  greatly  restored  the  confidence  of  the 
investor.  The  Financial  Times  describes  1936  as  a  "  vintage  year "  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  remarks:  "  Improved  trade  and  commodity  situations  acted 
and  reacted  on  security  prices ;  savings  continued  to  accumulate  at  a  higher  rate 
than  the  opportunities  for  new  capital  development." 

New  Capital  Issues 

New  capital  issues  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1936  reached  a  total  of 
£217,000,000,  according  to  a  computation  of  the  Midland  Bank,  the  highest 
since  the  1930  total  of  £236,000,000.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  returns 
do  not  take  into  account  a  number  of  offerings  in  the  new  issue  market,  and 
exclude  conversion  and  redemption  issues,  the  figures  may  be  regarded  as  a 
conservative  total  of  the  new  capital  raised  in  1936.  Real  capital  development, 
therefore,  would  appear  to  be  taking  place  in  this  country  on  a  larger  scale 
than  for  many  years  past. 

Home  issues  constituted  87-8  of  the  total  issues  in  1936,  as  compared  with 
48  per  cent  in  1931,  indicating  the  greater  purchasing  power  of  the  home 
investor,  whose  interest  was  stimulated  by  numerous  company  reports  showing 
a  trend  towards  rising  profits  and  dividends. 

The  financial  institutions  of  the  country,  in  spite  of  the  strain  thrown 
upon  them  by  the  demands  of  the  increased  industrial  activity,  adjusted  their 
credit  resources  to  the  new  conditions  without  disturbance. 

BANK  CLEARINGS  AND  NOTE  CIRCULATION 

Bank  clearings  for  1936,  according  to  the  Committee  of  London  Clearing 
Bankers,  show  a  total  of  £40,616,574,000,  the  highest  since  1930.  This  was 
an  increase  of  8-1  per  cent  over  the  clearings  of  the  previous  year,  as  com- 
pared with  an  increase  of  5-8  per  cent  in  1935  over  1934.  Bank  of  England 
note  circulation  in  December  was  £467,000,000,  as  compared  with  £412,000,000  a 
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year  ago;  gold,  £298,000,000  as  compared  with  £200,000,000;  deposits,  £155,000,- 
000  as  compared  with  £138,000,000;  and  bills  and  securities,  £128,000,000  as 
compared  with  £108,000,000. 

REVENUE 

Complete  figures  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  country  for  1936  are  not 
yet  available,  but  the  Exchequer  returns  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
financial  year  show  a  deficit  of  £138,854,253,  as  compared  with  £114,025,665  a 
year  ago.  Ordinary  revenue  in  the  period  was  £443,293,814,  an  increase  of 
£7,369,447.  There  were  increases  in  the  revenue  from  stamps  and  from  Customs 
and  Excise.  As  income  tax  payments  are  for  the  most  part  made  in  the  final 
quarter,  the  returns  for  the  nine  months  naturally  do  not  give  a  fair  indi- 
cation of  what  is  likely  to  be  the  revenue  and  expenditure  position  of  the 
country  for  the  whole  financial  year.  The  increases  in  expenditure  contributory 
to  the  larger  deficit  were  due  chiefly  to  the  votes  for  rearmament  and  defence 
purposes. 

Agricultural  Situation 

It  cannot  be  claimed  that  agriculture  shared  in  the  general  progress  in 
1936.  Crops  suffered  from  bad  weather,  with  the  result  that  the  yield  of 
wheat  was  below  the  average,  although  yields  of  oats  and  barley  were  con- 
sidered satisfactory.  With  the  increase  in  wheat  acreage  as  a  result  of  the 
Wheat  Act,  the  poorer  wheat  crop  had  a  depressing  and  in  some  cases  a  severe 
effect  in  the  agrarian  districts. 

A  rise  in  the  price  of  feeding  stuffs  had  its  effect  upon  all  stock  and  dairy 
farmers,  who  were  also  affected  by  a  hay  crop  of  poor  quality.  The  official 
index  price  of  feeding  stuffs  in  November  was  101  as  compared  with  85  in 
November  of  the  previous  year.  Although  no  increase  took  place  in  the  number 
of  dairy  herds,  in  some  districts  there  was  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  milk 
sold  through  the  Marketing  Board. 

The  pig  industry  has  continued  to  expand  as  a  result  of  the  marketing 
scheme,  and  it  is  estimated  the  production  of  bacon  and  hams  in  1936  will 
represent  nearly  one-half  of  home  consumption.  The  Potato  Marketing  Board 
has  not  encountered  the  difficulties  of  the  Milk  and  Pig  Marketing  Boards, 
although  damage  due  to  blight  will  prevent  the  potato  crop  from  meeting  home 
requirements,  as  a  result  of  which  increased  imports  will  be  necessary.  The 
total  production  of  potatoes  in  1936  was  estimated  at  2,813,000  tons — 66,000 
tons  less  than  last  year's  crop. 

Market  for  Canadian  Goods 

Although  the  subject  of  Canadian  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  will 
be  dealt  with  more  comprehensively  in  a  subsequent  section  of  this  report,  it 
is  appropriate  in  a  survey  of  the  situation  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  refer 
to  prevailing  conditions  in  so  far  as  they  affect  the  market  for  Canadian  goods- 

The  returns  of  Canada's  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  indicate  the  extent 
to  which  the  enlarged  opportunities  that  Canadian  goods  have  enjoyed  in  this 
market  in  the  last  few  years  have  been  taken  advantage  of.  It  should  be 
pointed  out,  however,  that  the  upward  curve  may  be  expected  to  straighten,  as 
the  whole  field  for  Canadian  goods  has  now,  as  far  as  possible,  been  explored, 
and  until  additional  opportunities  present  themselves,  as  a  result  of  the  ampli- 
fication of  existing  treaties,  or  other  conditions,  little  further  expansion  of  a 
spectacular  nature  may  be  anticipated. 

In  the  nine  months  ended  September,  1936,  the  United  Kingdom's  total 
imports  of  Canadian  goods  amounted  to  £51,364,423  as  compared  with  £37,251,- 
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773  in  1935  and  £34,589,192  in  1934.  United  Kingdom  exports  to  Canada  in 
the  period  had  a  value  of  £16,881,604  as  compared  with  £15,349,848  and  £14,393,- 
631  in  1935  and  1934  respectively. 

As  a  result  of  an  intensive  effort  in  what  is  known  as  the  "  Canada 
Calling  "  Campaign — a  regional  advertising  plan,  designed  to  concentrate  atten- 
tion in  potential  market  areas — a  quickened  interest  in  Canadian  goods  has 
developed.  The  receptiveness  of  the  buying  public  towards  these  efforts  and 
the  deepening  of  the  friendly  disposition  towards  Canadian  goods,  has  been 
further  increased  by  the  reiteration  and  implementation  by  Canada  of  a 
declared  policy  of  encouraging  mutually  beneficial  trade.  Concurrently,  there 
has  developed  a  greater  degree  of  co-operation  and  collaboration  on  the  part  of 
all  those  engaged  in  the  common  task  of  promoting  the  sale  of  Canadian  goods 
in  the  United  Kingdom  market. 

It  remains  true,  as  expressed  in  last  year's  review  of  the  situation,  that 
to  retain  his  share  in  this  market  and  goodwill  toward  his  products,  the  Canadian 
exporter  must  be  prepared  to  adapt  his  products  to  meet  the  changing  needs 
and  standards,  and  also  aim  to  ensure  continuity  of  supply  and  adequate 
distribution,  in  order  that  the  newly  aroused  interest  in  Canadian  sources  of 
supply  may  be  capitalized.  Meantime,  competitive  conditions  on  every  side 
become  keener.  * 

Outlook  for  1937 

What  is  here  set  forth  regarding  conditions  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the 
close  of  1936,  will  indicate  the  grounds  upon  which  business  and  industry  enter 
the  present  year  with  unusual  optimism.  In  the  past  year  a  further  consolida- 
tion took  place  of  those  factors  contributing  to  the  marked  improvement  in 
conditions  in  1935,  in  spite  of  imponderable  national  and  international  events 
which  might  have  been  expected  to  check  the  rising  tide  of  better  times-  Con- 
sequently there  is  every  present  indication  that  the  steady  process  of  recovery 
which  characterized  the  past  year  will  be  maintained  and  further  developed 
in  the  present  year. 

The  prevailing  optimism  is  reflected  in  the  statements  of  leaders  in  industry 
and  trade  organization.  The  President  of  the  Federation  of  British  Industries 
declares:  "The  prospects  for  British  Industry  during  the  coming  year,  subject 
to  there  being  no  outstanding  disturbance  of  international  equilibrium,  appears 
to  be  more  encouraging  than  for  some  years  past."  The  President  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  said  the  year  1936  had  been  one  of  great  activity, 
but  that  the  outlook  for  1937  was  obscure,  although  there  were  grounds  for 
cautious  optimism. 

Part  II  of  this  report,  now  in  course  of  preparation,  will  deal  compre- 
hensively with  the  United  Kingdom's  external  trade  situation. 


SURVEY  OF  WORLD  TRADE  IN  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

S.  V.  Allen,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  January  14, 1937. — Some  interesting  facts  regarding  the  development 
and  present  position  of  world  trade  in  motor  vehicles  are  revealed  in  a  report 
entitled  a  Survey  of  the  Trade  in  Motor  Vehicles,  recently  issued  by  the  Imperial 
Economic  Committee.1  This  report,  covering  the  period  1929  to  1935,  describes 
in  detail  conditions  of  the  motor  industry  in  each  of  the  important  exporting 
countries — viz.,  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy — and  devotes  a  special  section  to  an  examination  of  the  Empire 
market  and  its  importance  to  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

1  Published  by  His  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  Adastral  House,  Kingsway,  London,  W.C.2, 
2k.  <M.  postage  prepaid. 
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In  addition,  a  general  review  of  the  trade  in  motor  vehicles  includes  an 
analysis  of  the  vehicles  in  use  in,  and  the  foreign  trade  of,  the  principal  countries 
concerned,  together  with  an  outline  of  the  competitive  position  of  the  leading 
countries  of  export.  Special  sections  of  the  report  deal  with  the  trade  in  motor 
cycles  and  tractors  as  distinct  from  motor  cars,  while  brief  reference  is  also  made 
to  the  position  in  Russia,  Japan,  and  other  minor  producing  countries,  which  in 
1935  accounted  for  less  than  3  per  >cent  of  the  total  world  production. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  a  section  included  in  the  outline  of  the 
industry  in  the  United  States,  which  presents  data  on  costs  of  motor  fuel  in  nine- 
teen countries.  Additional  comments  are  given  below  on  Empire  markets  and 
the  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Empire  Markets 

A  feature  of  the  report  is  the  importance  attached  to  Empire  markets  as  an 
outlet  for  the  entire  motor  industry.  With  reference  to  motor  cars  only,  it  is 
stated  that  during  the  year  1935: — 

Out  of  390,297  units  entering  world  trade,  175,728,  or  nine  out  of  every  twenty  units 
exported,  went  to  Empire  countries.  Seven  Empire  markets  together  account  for  well  over 
one-third  of  the'  world  export,  and  three1  of  these  (Australia,  South  Africa,  and  India)  for 
well  over  one-quarter. 

It  further  shows  that  in  1934  exports  of  motor  cars  from  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy  to  Empire  countries  together  accounted  for  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the 
trade,  whereas  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Canada  depend  on 
the  Empire  countries  to  the  extent  of  about  one-third,  three-quarters,  and  nine- 
tenths  of  their  respective  total  sales  abroad.  Reference  is  also  made  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  report  to  the  effect  of  sterling-dollar  exchange,  and  of  customs  tariffs 
on  export  trade  to  Empire  markets  during  the  period  under  review,  as  well  as  to 
the  location  of  foreign  assembly  plants  in  these  countries. 

United  Kingdom 

The  survey  covering  the  motor  vehicle  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom 
illustrates  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  industry  during  the  period  1929-35,  as 
well  as  the  strong  position  now  held  by  domestic  manufacturers  in  their  own 
market. 

During  the  period  1929-35  the  development  has  been  unlike  that  experienced  in  any  of 
the  'Other  producing  countries.  In  spite  of  the  depression,,  the  index  of  production  never  fell 
below  94  per  cent  of  the  figure  for  1929'.  Moreover,  from  being  fourth  among  principal  pro- 
ducers in  1929,  the  United  Kingdom  passed  to  second  place1  in  19&0,  and  in  subsequent  years 
has  well  maintained  that  position.  ...  In  1929  one  unit  was  imported  for  every  six  units 
produced.   In  1935  twenty-seven  units'  were  produced  for  every  unit  imported. 

Other  statements  bring  out  the  following  facts: — 

The  number  of  motor  vehicles  in  use'  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  1935  amounted  to 
2,067,646  units,  representing  a  42  per  cent  increase  over  the  total  of  1,456,508  recorded  for  1929. 

The  United  Kingdom  has  more  cars  to  the  square'  mile  than  any  other  country,  22, 
which  is  higher  than  any  other  of  the  principal  markets,  although  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation the  figure  of  44  vehicles  per  thousand  is  much  lower  than  the  United  States  (208), 
New  Zealand  (123),  South  Africa  (120),  Canada  (107),  or  Australia  (96). 

In  addition  to  other  statistical  data  on  motor  cars,  reference  is  made  to  the 
development  in  this  country  of  a  type  of  car  differing  materially  in  design  and 
purpose  from  that  which  has  been  developed  in  the  United  States,  and  its  effect 
on  the  competitive  position  of  English  cars  abroad.  Other  items  discussed  include 
the  chain  of  distribution,  the  importance  of  large  producers,  and  the  increasing 
use  of  the  Diesel  motor  in  commercial  vehicles  operating  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  BELGIUM  IN  1936 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Brussels,  January  5,  1937. — The  year  1936  witnessed  a  marked  turning  in 
world  trade  inasmuch  as  prices  of  raw  materials  have  risen  on  the  international 
markets.  In  the  case  of  certain  products  the  rise  has  been  almost  spectacular, 
as  in  regard  to  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  rubber  in  the  industrial  group,  and  in 
respect  to  coffee,  sugar,  and  wheat  in  the  foodstuffs  branches.  This  upward 
trend  is  attributable  to  increased  consumption  and  demand  generally,  assisted 
materially  by  state  purchases  of  supplies  of  goods  of  all  kinds  for  war  purposes 
on  an  important  scale.  Thus,  under  conditions  which  are  more  or  less  healthy, 
the  world  has  embarked  upon  a  new  business  cycle. 

Belgium  participated  fully  in  the  improvement  in  world  economic  conditions 
which  took  place  during  the  past  year,  and  this  is  clearly  reflected  in  the  pro- 
gress experienced  in  local  finance,  industry,  trade,  and  business  in  general. 

In  the  face  of  rising  prices,  wages  have  also  begun  to  increase,  and  the  Bel- 
gian press,  as  well  as  the  chambers  of  commerce  in  this  country,  are  stressing 
the  fact  that  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  may  eventually  have  to  be  combated 
by  the  suppression  of  quotas  and  the  adoption  of  other  measures  tending  to 
increase  competition  by  allowing  imports  to  be  effected  on  a  larger  scale. 

The  wage  increases  which  were  granted  last  year  followed  extensive  strikes 
in  Belgium  in  last  June.  There  are  possibilities  of  further  internal  disturbances 
in  the  very  near  future  unless  reductions  are  effected  in  the  number  of  working 
hours  in  coal  mining,  while  other  industries  may  be  affected.  However,  pro- 
vided the  various  social  problems  facing  the  Government  and  employers  are 
satisfactorily  solved,  and  the  international  political  situation  improves,  Belgium 
should  look  forward  to  a  continuation  of  the  improvement  which  was  manifest 
during  1936. 

Finance 

Following  the  devaluation  of  the  Belgian  franc  at  the  end  of  March,  1935, 
there  resulted  a  considerable  inflow  of  European  capital  into  Belgium;  in  June, 
1935,  this  capital  was  estimated  at  about  4,000  million  francs,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1936  there  remained  about  2,500  millions.  On  the  other  hand,  National 
Bank  stocks  of  gold  during  1936  left  a  net  increase  of  over  1,000  million  francs. 

Before  the  devaluation  of  the  currencies  of  the  so-called  "  gold-block  " 
countries  in  September  last,  considerable  capital  from  these  countries  was  placed 
in  Belgium.  French  capital  in  particular  sought  refuge  in  Belgium  because  of 
the  uncertain  political  situation  in  France,  and  since  the  devaluation  of  the 
French  franc,  owing  to  social  problems,  a  good  deal  of  this  capital  has  not  been 
repatriated.  The  amount  of  foreign  capital  remaining  in  Belgium  at  the  present 
time  is  probably  about  1,000  million  francs.  This  foreign  capital  is  for  the  most 
part  not  being  utilized,  as  Belgian  enterprises  possess  sufficient  capital  of  their 
own,  and  little  refinancing  was  effected  during  the  past  year. 

The  abundance  of  funds  and  their  influence  on  the  local  money  market  is 
reflected  in»the  increase  in  bank-note  circulation,  which  in  October  last  had  risen 
to  22,569  million  francs  compared  with  20,621  millions  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  Deposits  at  the  National  Bank  of  Belgium  totalled  4,396  million  francs 
in  November,  1936,  as  against  4,816  in  November,  1935,  and  a  considerable  part 
of  these  funds  could  be  utilized  as  a  basis  for  further  extension  of  credit  if  neces- 
sary. Advances  on  public  funds  stood  at  345  million  francs  in  November  last 
compared  with  564  million  francs  for  the  same  month  in  1935. 

Owing  to  the  abundance  of  funds,  the  bank  rate  of  discount  remained  at 
2  per  cent  throughout  1936.  On  the  other  hand,  outside  the  banks  the  discount 
rate  on  commercial  paper,  which  was  1-875  in  December,  1935,  decreased  gradu- 
ally to  1-292  in  October  last.  The  rate  for  loans  and  advances  on  Belgian  public 
securities  remained  at  3  per  cent. 
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PLETHORA  OF  UNEMPLOYED  FUNDS 

It  seems  that  in  Belgium,  as  in  other  countries,  the  political  and  economical 
situation  is  such  that  conditions  are  felt  to  be  unfavourable  to  the  long-term 
investment  of  capital.  The  plethora  of  unemployed  funds,  already  evident 
during  1935,  is  an  indication  of  lack  of  confidence  and  reflects  the  unwillingness 
of  heads  of  industrial  enterprises  to  borrow  or  increase  social  capital  to  extend 
business,  and  this  tendency  may  be  said  to  have  increased  in  Belgium  during 
1936.  The  result  is  superabundance  of  capital  used  for  short-term  financing,  at 
rates  which  are  necessarily  very  low. 

Rate  of  Exchange 

Capital  continues  to  migrate  for  motives  of  security  rather  than  profit,  and 
though  such  movements  are  a  source  of  trouble  in  countries  where  these  inflows 
occur,  it  has  been  amply  demonstrated  that  the  National  Bank  of  Belgium  is 
capable  of  ensuring  the  security  of  the  Belgian  franc. 

Following  the  royal  decree  of  March  31,  1935,  fixing  the  temporary  parity 
of  the  belga  at  72  per  cent  of  the  old,  the  devaluation  being  28  per  cent,  the 
Belgian  franc  had  theoretically  become  inconvertible.  In  practice,  however,  the 
National  Bank  had  continued  to  ensure  the  convertibility  of  its  notes,  and  a 
year  after  devaluation,  after  it  had  become  clear  that  the  margin  of  depreciation 
corresponded  to  the  economic  needs  of  the  country,  the  Belgian  currency  was 
definitely  stabilized  by  decree  in  relation  to  gold  on  the  basis  of  0-150632  grams 
of  fine  gold  to  the  belga. 

Throughout  1936  the  rate  of  exchange  of  the  belga  remained  stable;  the 
belga  stood  firm  when  the  French  and  other  European  currencies  were  devaluated 
last  September,  even  though  the  Belgian  Government  had  previously  suppressed 
the  exchange  stabilization  fund  created  at  the  end  of  March,  1935. 

The  gold  cover  in  November  last  represented  67-6  per  cent  of  liabilities,  the 
reserve  amounting  to  18,500  million  francs  in  gold,  compared  with  17,250  million 
francs  in  November,  1935,  and  a  low  of  16,635  millions  in  March  last. 

Budget 

The  ordinary  budget  for  1937  provides  for  a  surplus  of  171  million  francs. 
Total  receipts  were  estimated  at  10,736  millions,  including  3,117  millions  from 
direct  taxes,  2,815  millions  from  customs  and  excise,  and  3,080  millions  from 
sales,  stamp,  and  other  taxes. 

On  the  expenditure  side,  pensions  amount  to  2,347  millions  or  25  per  cent 
of  the  total;  public  debt  charges  absorb  2,443  millions  or  25  per  cent,  and  per- 
sonnel 2,510  millions  or  26  per  cent. 

The  public  debt  on  November  2,  1936,  totalled  54,500  million  francs. 

The  extraordinary  budget,  which  is  financed  by  means  of  the  profits  realized 
through  the  revaluation  of  the  gold  holdings  of  the  National  Bank,  provides 
funds  used  for  public  works  meant  to  decrease  unemployment  and  for  the  repur- 
chase of  foreign  loans  at  high  interest  rates.  This  budget  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately 2,400  million  francs  in  1936.  The  revaluation  provided  a  total  of  4,352 
million  franos;  and  as  on  December  10  last  the  Government  still  disposed  of 
2,000  million  francs  available  for  such  purposes  as  might  be  required,  apart 
from  1,000  millions  affected  to  an  amortization  fund  to  support  Government 
bond  issues.  With  the  improvement  in  business  and  the  decrease  in  unemploy- 
ment, it  is  expected  that  the  public  works  program  will  be  considerably  cur- 
tailed. 

Stock  Exchange  and  Company  Earnings 

At  the  beginning  of  1936  Belgian  stock  market  values  had  already  risen  as 
compared  with  the  situation  during  the  previous  autumn. 
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There  was  a  short  period  of  weakness  when  the  Germans  reoceupied  the 
demilitarized  Rhine  Zone,  but  last  autumn,  witnessed  a  marked  rise  on  the 
Brussels  Stock  Exchange,  particularly  in  the  shares  of  Belgian  basic  industries. 
In  the  metallurgical  group  the  index  rose  from  52  on  December  2,  1935,  to  82 
on  December  1,  1936;  the  index  of  coal-mine  shares  rose  from  80  to  116  in  the 
same  period,  glass  63  to  77,  and  textiles  29  to  35.  In  other  groups,  such  as  trust 
and  banking  shares  and  public  utilities,  activity  has  been  on  a  reduced  scale 
compared  with  industrials. 

Profits  as  shown  by  the  balance  sheets  of  financial  and  industrial  establish- 
ments having  submitted  their  reports  to  December  31,  1935,  reached  2,347 
million  francs  for  the  first  six  months  of  1936  compared  with  1,620  millions  for 
the  first  half  of  1935;  dividends  distributed  rose  from  1,218  to  1,564  million 
francs. 

The  basic  industries,  where  the  price  rise  has  been  more  accentuated,  reflect 
the  greatest  progress.  Coal-mining  profits  rose  from  27  to  103  million  francs, 
while  losses  decreased  from  105  to  18  million  francs.  In  the  textile  group  profits 
increased  from  52  to  200  million  francs,  and  dividends  from  33  to  102  million 
francs. 

Dividends  distributed  during  the  third  quarter  of  1936  totalled  521  million 
francs  compared  with  291  million  francs  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1935. 

Industry 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1936  industrial  activity  was  on  a  lower  scale 
than  in  the  fall  of  1935  owing  to  international  events,  but  the  situation  improved 
materially  in  the  following  autumn. 

COAL  MINING 

At  the  present  time  the  coal-mining  industry  is  incapable  of  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  steel  industry  and  the  Government  is  faced  with  the  problem 
of  increasing  the  quotas  on  foreign  coal  and  reducing  the  cost  of  the  import 
licence  on  this  commodity.  Belgian  production  of  coal  during  the  period 
January-November,  1936,  totalled  25,357,000  metric  tons  compared  with 
24,201,000  tons  for  the  same  period  in  1935.  This  industry,  which  for  several 
years  has  been  severely  hit  by  the  depression,  is  now  facing  recovery  as  a  result 
of  improved  demand  and  rising  prices.  Mine  owners,  however,  are  experiencing 
difficulty  in  securing  labour  locally  in  sufficient  number  to  increase  the  output  of 
coal. 

IRON  AND  STEEL 

The  iron  and  steel  and  other  metallurgical  industries  have  been  particu- 
larly active  since  last  summer;  there  are  little  or  no  stocks  on  hand,  demand 
exceeds  supply,  and  prices,  which  first  experienced  an  increase  last  May,  are 
again  being  raised.  For  the  eleven  months  ended  November,  1936,  Belgian  pro- 
duction of  pig  iron  totalled  2,913,000  metric  tons  and  steel,  unmanufactured, 
2,816,000  tons  against  2,791,000  and  2,706,000  tons  respectively  for  the  same 
period  in  1935. 

OTHER  INDUSTRIES 

The  cement  plants  are  more  active  than  last  year  and  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  local  Portland  cement  during  1936  has  been  about  twice  that  in  the 
price  of  coal. 

In  the  glass  and  textile  industries  conditions  have  improved,  but  they  have 
remained  adverse  in  the  wooden  furniture  industry,  while  in  the  leather  trade 
it  is  hoped  that  business  will  be  better  in  1937  as  a  result  of  increased  purchasing 
power  in  the  local  market. 

Production  of  electricity  during  the  eleven  months  ended  November  last 
totalled  4,402,000  kw.h.  compared  with  4,026,000  for  the  same  period  in  1935. 
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Labour  and  Wages 

The  decrease  in  unemployment  registered  in  1935  continued  during  1936. 
The  number  of  unemployed  fell  from  131,000  at  the  end  of  September,  1935,  to 
101,000  at  the  end  of  September  last,  a  decrease  of  23  per  cent.  In  December, 
1935,  the  number  of  unemployed,  due  to  seasonal  factors,  was  162,000;  actually 
it  is  about  130,000. 

In  June  last  a  longshoremen's  strike  broke  out  in  Antwerp  and  spread 
rapidly  to  the  coal-mining,  transportation,  metallurgical,  and  other  industries, 
this  movement  being  analogous  to  the  strikes  in  France.  The  main  objects  of 
the  strikes  were  the  recognition  of  trade  unions,  the  fixing  of  a  minimum  wage 
for  labour,  and  the  establishment  of  a  forty-hour  week  together  with  holidays 
with  pay.  The  Government  enacted  a  series  of  measures  designed  to  pacify  the 
strikers,  including  the  recognition,  in  principle,  of  the  application  of  the  forty- 
hour  week,  limited,  however,  to  those  industries  or  branches  where  work  is  per- 
formed under  special  difficulties  or  under  conditions  prejudicial  to  health.  The 
matter  of  holidays  with  pay  has  been  settled  in  the  mines  on  the  basis  of  three 
to  six  days  a  year,  depending  on  whether  the  miner  has  worked  or  not  in  the 
same  mine  during  the  entire  year. 

At  the  time  of  writing  strikes  appear  possible  within  a  fortnight,  both  on 
the  part  of  longshoremen  in  Antwerp  and  the  coal  miners,  unless  the  legislation 
approving  the  forty-hour  week  is  extended  to  them  as  well.  The  immediate 
demand  is  for  a  reduction  of  half  an  hour  in  the  working  hours  per  day.  Manu- 
facturers greatly  fear  the  consequences  of  the  forty-hour  week  if  generally 
adopted,  owing  to  the  considerable  increase  in  production  costs  which  would 
ensue. 

The  events  of  June  last  forced  the  Government  to  impose  an  increase  in 
wages,  and  these  have,  theoretically,  risen  by  12  per  cent.  Actually,  however, 
the  advance  has  been  greater,  as  a  minimum  wage  of  32  francs  per  day  has  been 
fixed  for  all  adult  workers.  The  quarterly  index  of  average  hourly  wages  (100 
for  1933),  which  was  92  in  October,  1935,  rose  to  102  in  July,  1936;  it  has 
remained  since  at  practically  the  same  figure.  In  some  industries,  such  as  trans- 
port, the  wage  increase  has  been  as  high  as  22  per  cent.  The  decrease  in  real 
wages  Tollowing  the  devaluation  of  the  Belgian  franc  in  March,  1935,  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  strikes  of  1936,  while  social  difficulties  in  France  naturally 
had  their  repercussion  in  Belgium. 

Cost  of  Living 

During  the  month  of  April,  1935,  the  wholesale  price  index  soared  to  531 
compared  with  464  in  the  previous  month,  when  devaluation  had  been  effected. 
By  the  end  of  December,  1935,  the  index  had  risen  to  579.  Owing  to  Govern- 
ment intervention,  retail  prices  have  risen  on  a  lesser  scale  than  wholesale  prices, 
the  retail  price  index  advancing  from  621  in  March  to  684  in  December,  1935. 
On  December  15,  1936,  the  retail  price  index  was  704,  while  the  wholesale  price 
index  had  risen  to  615  in  November  last.  Both  indices  follow  an  upward  trend, 
influenced  by  rising  commodity  prices  both  in  Belgium  and  abroad. 

Agriculture 

Although  agricultural  yields  have  been  disappointing,  this  has  been  largely 
offset  by  rising  prices,  and  on  the  whole  the  situation  has  improved. 

The  Government  has  continued  to  carry  out  its  policy  of  supporting  prices 
by  the  payment  of  bounties  to  farmers  based  upon  fixed  price  levels,  and  is 
endeavouring  to  bring  about  a  balance  in  live  stock  production  and  cereal  cul- 
tivation, the  tendency  having  been  toward  the  former  in  recent  years. 

By  meane  of  a  licence  tax  on  imported  wheat,  farmers  were,  during  1936,  to 
be  enabled  to  obtain  a  minimum  price  of  108  francs  per  100  kilograms.  In 
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October,  1935,  wheat  sold  at  89-70  francs,  and  a  year  later  the  price  had  risen 
to  117-30  francs.  The  licence  tax  has  been  maintained,  however,  despite  adverse 
criticism  by  consumers,  qualifying  the  tax  as  a  veritable  levy  on  bread. 

Special  attention  has  also  been  given  to  the  production  of  milk  and  dairy 
products.  The  import  licence  tax  on  butter  was  raised  from  6  francs  to  7-50 
per  kilogram  as  from  October  21  last,  while  on  condensed  milk  in  powder  or  in 
lumps  the  tax  was  raised  from  2  francs  to  2  •  50  francs  per  kilogram,  and  on  con- 
densed milk  from  80  centimes  to  1  franc  per  kilogram. 

Shipping 

In  common  with  its  rivals,  Rotterdam  and  Hamburg,  the  port  of  Antwerp 
shared  the  revival  of  shipping  experienced  in  1936.  The  number  of  vessels  which 
entered  last  year  was  11,429  wth  a  total  tonnage  of  22,942,526  net  tons,  com- 
pared with  11,125  vessels  with  a  net  tonnage  of  22,035,257  in  1935. 

Incoming  freights  increased  chiefly  in  the  following  classes  of  goods:  ores, 
mineral  oils,  cereals,  lumber,  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  oil  cake  and  meal. 
Outgoing  traffic  increased  in  coal,  cement,  and  fertilizers,  while  a  decrease  was 
registered  in  rolled  iron  and  steel  products. 

Foreign  Trade 

Belgium's  foreign  trade  during  1936  registered  considerable  improvement 
over  the  previous  year,  both  in  volume  and  value. 

Based  upon  the  trade  returns  for  January-November,  1936,  Belgium's  total 
imports  during  the  entire  year  should  approximate  21,000  million  francs  com- 
pared with  actual  exports  valued  at  17,325  million  francs  in  1935,  an  improve- 
ment of  nearly  22  per  cent.   Imports  in  1934  totalled  14,022  million  francs. 

Exports  for  1936  are  expected  to  total  approximately  19,500  million  francs 
compared  with  total  imports  of  16,146  million  francs  in  1935  (an  improvement 
of  about  20  per  cent) .   For  the  year  1934  exports  totalled  13,795  million  francs. 

The  increase  in  imports  is  due  chiefly  to  greater  purchases  of  raw  and  semi- 
manufactured materials  and  foodstuffs;  the  rise  in  exports  is  notable  mainly 
in  the  finished  products  group,  chiefly  metallurgical,  as  well  as  in  raw  materials 
and  semi-manufactured  goods. 

While  the  balance  of  trade  remains  unfavourable,  as  usual,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  international  balance  of  payments  is  favourable  to  Belgium, 
exports  of  local  products  to  the  Belgian  Congo  being  a  considerable  factor  in  this 
connection. 

Trade  with  Canada 

Imports  from  Canada  during  the  first  ten  months  of  1936  totalled  627,118,000 
francs  compared  with  208,075,000  francs  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1935, 
representing  a  threefold  increase  due  chiefly  to  purchases  of  Canadian  wheat 
on  a  larger  scale,  with  an  accompanying  rise  in  price. 

Exports  of  Belgian  goods  to  Canada  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1936  were 
valued  at  160,754,000  francs  as  against  122,084,000  francs  for  the  same  period 
in  1935,  an  increase  of  32  per  cent. 

NEW  MILITARY  BAKERY  AT  SINGAPORE 

B.  C.  Butler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Singapore,  December  24, 1936. — The  contract  has  been  let  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  bakery  for  the  supply  of  the  military  and  air  force  establishments 
stationed  at  Singapore.  The  machinery  is  to  be  supplied  by  Messrs.  Melville 
&  Gillespie,  Glasgow.  It  is  understood  that  the  machinery  was  required  to  be 
purchased  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  the  various  components  had  to  be 
separately  inspected  before  the  entire  plant  could  be  assembled  and  regular 
consultations  concerning  technical  questions  were  necessary. 
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This  bakery  will  not  be  supplying  the  naval  establishment,  which  up  to 
the  present  has  not  been  large.  There  is  only  one  ship  regularly  stationed  here, 
and  most  of  the  staff  at  the  Naval  Base  are  civilians  engaged  on  the  construction 
work. 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  military  bakery  will  not  be  in  operation  before 
October,  1937,  but  by  the  end  of  that  year  fair  quantities  of  flour  will  be 
required.  The  defence  population  in  Singapore  by  that  time  will  number  at 
least  5,000,  and  it  is  possible  that,  in  addition  to  the  canteen  requirements, 
officers'  families  will  be  entitled  to  purchase  their  bread  from  the  new  bakery. 

The  methods  practised  by  the  ordinary  commercial  bakeries  in  Malaya 
are  such  that  the  results  obtained  from  using  Canadian  flour  do  not  warrant  the 
payment  of  a  premium  over  Australian  prices.  The  relatively  unsatisfactory 
results  in  the  commercial  bakeries  are  largely  due  to  the  method  of  fermenta- 
tion. Instead  of  yeast,  a  barm  made  of  sourdough  and  malt  or  from  a  spirit 
derived  from  palm  sugar  are  the  usual  fermenting  agents.1  In  the  new  military 
bakery  the  most  modern  baking  methods  will  be  practised,  and  it  is  therefore 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  at  least  a  proportion  of  Canadian  flour  will  be 
required.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  at  time  of  writing,  flour  purchases  will 
be  made  by  tender  by  the  War  Office,  London,  as  in  the  case  of  other  Imperial 
defence  posts. 

EXCHANGE  CONTROL  IN  BOLIVIA 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Lima,  January  14,  1937. — The  Government  of  Bolivia,  under  date  December 
29,  1936,  in  dictating  the  budget  decree  for  1937  included  in  that  decree  a  law 
by  virtue  of  which  the  official  rate  of  exchange  of  that  country  was  raised  from 
50  bolivianos  to  the  pound  sterling  to  80  bolivianos  to  the  pound  sterling.  This 
change  is  effective  as  from  January  1,  1937,  and  all  expenditures  on  account  of 
the  administration  are  to  be  liquidated  at  the  fixed  parity  of  three  pence  per 
boliviano. 

Control  of  the  issuance  of  exchange  is  through  a  board  known  as  the 
Exchange  Control  Commission.  All  export  is  under  licence,  and  it  is  required 
that  the  proportion  of  all  foreign  currency  proceeds  of  exports  must  be  turned 
over  to  the  Banco  Central  de  Bolivia.  With  the  exception  of  certain  commodi- 
ties, the  exchange  control  of  which  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Exchange  Con- 
trol Board,  all  other  exchange  transactions  are  left  solely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Central  Bank,  the  National  Bank,  and  the  Mercantile  Bank.  Authorizations 
of  requests  for  exchange  are  to  be  made  by  the  banks  themselves,  which  are 
instructed  to  bear  in  mind  the  urgency  of  the  imports.  Requests  for  permission 
to  import  are  to  be  made  prior  to  the  placing  of  orders  for  goods,  and  exchange 
will  only  be  made  effective  by  the  banks  against  the  importation  of  merchandise 
into  the  country. 

Regulations 

A  special  form  has  been  drawn  up  for  requests  for  exchange  for  importa- 
tions. This  form  must  give  the  name  of  the  firm  proposing  to  make  a  purchase; 
the  address;  the  number  of  the  firm  as  inscribed  in  the  registry  of  the  Tax  Office; 
the  amount  of  foreign  currency  involved;  the  merchandise  to  be  imported, 
attaching  a  copy  or  complete  report  of  the  order;  the  name  of  the  manufac- 
turer or  supplier;  the  market  of  origin  and  the  market  of  destination.  A  further 
regulation  states  that,  as  a  general  rule,  all  exchange  sales  which  the  banks 
may  effect  will  unfailingly  be  made  by  cheque  or  draft  to  the  order  of  the  foreign 
manufacturers  or  suppliers,  and  in  no  case  to  the  order  of  the  solicitant  or 

1  See  report  entitled  "British  Malaya  Market  for  Canadian  Flour,"  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1510,  January  7,  1933. 
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persons  resident  in  the  country.  In  addition,  the  respective  bank  is  to  establish 
the  margin  of  sales  of  exchange  for  import  purposes  in  accordance  with  their 
own  judgment,  in  each  case  depending  upon  the  importance  and  necessity  of  the 
order  and  upon  the  disposables  available  as  well  as  any  other  concurrent  circum- 
stances. 

In  exceptional  cases,  and  as  long  as  the  bank's  disposables  permit,  requests 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  importations  already  effected  will  be  attended  to 
against  the  presentation  of  the  respective  entries  and  on  condition  that  they 
correspond  to  customs  despatches  made  after  July  1,  1936. 

The  banks  are  permitted  to  utilize  the  services  of  brokers  and  intermediaries 
in  the  capacity  of  agents  who  will  operate  under  the  bank's  responsibility  when 
authorization  for  such  purpose  has  been  obtained  from  the  Ministry  of  Finance. 
The  banks  are  under  orders  to  supply  the  Control  Board  with  full  details  of  all 
exchange  operations  that  they  may  effect. 

Distribution  of  Exchange 

Under  date  September  18,  1936,  the  Ministry  of  Finance  issued  certain 
instructions  to  the  Exchange  Control  Board  concerning  the  distribution  of 
Exchange.  Exchange  was  to  be  distributed  at  the  rate  of  50  bolivianos  to  the 
pound  sterling  only  for  articles  deemed  to  be  of  prime  necessity  subject  to 
rationing,  but  it  is  understood,  according  to  advices  at  hand,  that  this  rate  has 
been  changed  to  80  bolivianos  to  the  pound  sterling.  The  articles  that  were 
mentioned  in  the  restrictions  of  the  aforementioned  date  were  wheat,  sugar, 
kerosene,  lard,  gasolene,  paraffin  and  paste,  drugs  and  specifics  (subject  to  a  list 
from  the  Department  General  of  Health).  Requisitions  for  the  importation  of 
students'  books,  their  board,  as  well  as  quotas  for  public  utility  services,  and 
newsprint  are  also  subject  to  this  rate  of  exchange.  At  that  same  time  it  was 
stated  that  should  any  other  article  of  prime  necessity  be  made  subject  to  ration- 
ing, it  would  similarly  be  taken  care  of  at  that  same  rate. 

Exchange  was  to  be  distributed  at  the  rate  of  120  bolivianos  to  the  pound 
sterling  for  the  following  articles:  raw  materials  and  repairs  for  factories  of 
woollen  and  cotton  textiles,  footwear,  cement,  glass,  hats,  hosiery,  silk,  envelopes 
and  cardboard,  and  other  products  of  prime  necessity.  In  addition  to  the  fore- 
going were  included  containers  for  preserves,  pure-bred  live  stock,  seeds,  repairs 
for  agricultural  machinery,  lumber  for  construction  and  cabinet-making, 
materials  for  tailors,  inks  and  types,  basic  paper,  cigarette  paper,  wrapping 
paper,  anilines  and  lubricants,  thread,  white  cloth,  cotton  cloth,  flannel  baize, 
woollen  textiles,  and  fencing  wire. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  bank  exchange  rate  would  fluctuate  between  150 
and  155  bolivianos. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  at  this  time  that  a  long  list  of  articles  had 
been  decreed  as  prohibited  importations  into  Bolivia;  details  concerning  them 
are  available  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Order  of  Preference 

The  order  of  preference  for  the  granting  of  exchange  has  been  established 
as  follows:  raw  materials,  repairs  for  national  industries,  necessary  articles  for 
personal  use,  construction  materials,  books,  other  than  text  or  students'. 
Requisitions  for  articles  of  the  second  or  third  emergency,  as  they  have  been 
termed,  will  be  attended  to  when  those  of  first  requirement  have  been  served. 
This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  the  entire  amount  of  such  requisitions  will 
be  covered,  the  commission  being  instructed  to  examine  each  case,  taking  into 
consideration  consumption  necessities  and  previous  concessions. 
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Monthly  Quotas 

In  the  case  of  many  articles,  a  change  of  rationing  has  been  introduced 
through  the  fixing  of  monthly  quotas  in  the  granting  of  exchange  concessions 
for  each  category,  article,  or  service.  Should  it  not  be  possible  to  entirely  attend 
to  any  one  category  or  service,  the  balance  is  to  be  charged  up  to  the  following 
month.  The  Exchange  Control  Board  must  be  in  complete  agreement  regarding 
the  granting  or  distribution  of  any  exchange,  the  decision  being  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  Minister  of  Finance  in  case  the  board  cannot  agree.  Before  exchange 
will  be  granted  for  any  contract  for  the  acquirement  of  machinery  or  industrial 
installations,  it  must  be  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Finance. 

Exchange  for  Importation  of  Wheat 

Milling  concerns  alone  will  be  granted  exchange  for  the  importation  of 
wheat.  In  addition,  exchange  will  only  be  granted  to  duly  established  industrial 
and  commercial  concerns  who  are  up  to  date  with  the  payment  of  their  taxes. 

EXCHANGE  CONTROL  IN  COLOMBIA 

R.  A.  Cameron,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Panama  City,  R.P.,  December  31,  1936. — The  remittance  abroad  of  foreign 
exchange  has  been  facilitated  by  Decree  No.  3125  of  December  17,  1936,  which 
authorizes  the  Exchange  Control  Board  of  Colombia  to  grant  licences  for  the 
purchase  of  foreign  exchange  by  business,  agricultural,  or  banking  institutions 
domiciled  in  Colombia  and  to  permit  remittances  abroad  when  they  are  for  the 
following  purposes: — 

(1)  To  pay  foreign  shareholders,  domiciled  abroad,  out  of  the  profits 
obtained  from  January  1,  1936,  and  thereafter  on  the  foreign  capital  invested 
in  Colombia.  Certified  balances  and  any  other  documents  required  by  the 
B-iard  of  Control  must  be  furnished  as  proof  of  capital  invested  and  profits  made. 

(2)  For  the  payment  of  salaries,  fees,  or  costs  of  administration  of  boards 
of  directors  or  officials  stationed  abroad  and  under  whose  direction  the  (Colom- 
bian) company  operates. 

(3)  To  pay  interest  and  the  amortization  of  capital,  in  connection  with  the 
debts  which  companies  domiciled  in  Colombia  may  owe  abroad.  Such  debts 
must  have  been  contracted  with  the  immediate  object  of  importing  capital  to 
the  republic  for  the  purpose  of  developing  domestic  industrial,  mining,  banking, 
or  agricultural  enterprises. 

The  office  of  the  Exchange  Control  Board  may  postpone  the  licence  men- 
tioned in  this  decree  whenever  it  may  judge  it  convenient  to  do  so,  particularly 
when  the  balance  of  payments  of  the  country  will  not  permit  the  remittances 
without  prejudicing  the  stability  of  international  exchange  or  the  reserves  of 
the  Banco  de  la  Republica. 

In  such  a  case  the  licences  will  be  registered  for  future  consideration. 

Companies  engaged  in  the  mining  of  gold  and  platinum  are  not  included  in 
this  decree. 

EXCHANGE  CONDITIONS  IN  HONDURAS 

S.  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  lempira  equals  50  cents  U.S.  currency) 

Mexico  City,  January  19,  1937. — Exchange  control  was  instituted  in  June, 
1934.   The  main  points  of  the  exchange  law  were: — 

(1)  That  all  purchases  and  sales  of  foreign  exchange  had  to  pass  through 
the  local  banks  and  had  to  be  authorized  by  the  Exchange  Commission; 
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(2)  That  exportation  of  gold  was  temporarily  prohibited  and  that  gold- 
mining  companies  in  Honduras  were  under  the  obligation  of  selling  their  gold 
to  the  Government; 

(3)  That  United  States  bank  notes  were  no  longer  legal  tender  and  were 
to  be  withdrawn; 

(4)  That  there  should  be  withdrawal  from  circulation  notes  issued  by  the 
two  banks  Jor  less  than  five  lempiras; 

(5)  That  the  banks  should  proceed  to  form  gold  reserves;  and 

(6)  That  the  profits  from  control  should  be  used  to  pay  salaries  and 
expenses  of  the  Commission  and  the  surplus  should  be  devoted  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  agricultural  mortgage  bank. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  exchange  control,  the  Honduranean  trade 
balance  had  been  a  favourable  one  for  years,  and  there  had  been  no  shortage 
of  exchange  or  unfavourable  movements  of  money  to  justify  these  restrictive 
measures.  Expediency  and  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  exercise  a  greater 
control  over  financial  operations  and  the  banking  system  were  doubtless  the 
grounds  on  which  the  Honduranean  Government  based  their  action. 

Effect  of  Exchange  Control 

Since  its  inception  exchange  control  has  had  little  or  no  effect  on  the  trade 
of  the  country.  Exchange  rates  have  remained  constant,  the  buying  rate 
being  two  lempiras  for  one  United  iStates  dollar  and  the  selling  rate  2-04 
lempiras  for  each  dollar  in  Southern  Honduras  and  2-02  lempiras  in  Northern 
Honduras,  The  exchange  rates  for  other  currencies  are  fixed  so  that  the 
buying  rate  coincides  with  the  New  York  buying  rate  and  the  selling  rate 
is  fixed  at  3  per  cent  above  that  figure.  Half  of  one  per  cent  is  retained  by 
the  Commission  of  Control,  and  the  remaining  percentage  constitutes  the 
bankers'  commission.  All  legitimate  exchange  operations  are  authorized,  and 
no  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  Government  to  discriminate,  limit  imports 
or  restrict  the  legitimate  export  of  capital.  Under  prevailing  conditions 
all  currencies  are  at  a  1  per  cent  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  United 
States  currency,  but  as  all  foreign  exchange  has  to  pass  through  United  States 
banks  this  is  perhaps  not  excessive. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  only  real  effect  of  exchange 
control  as  operated  in  Honduras  is  to  prevent  fluctuation  of  the  currency 
and  to  link  it  artificially  to  the  dollar.  This  in  itself  is  probably  an  advantage 
rather  than  otherwise,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  neces- 
sity for  the  rationing  of  exchange,  the  steadying  influence  of  the  control  has 
facilitated  rather  than  hampered  commerce.  In  a  word,  the  functions  of  the 
Exchange  Control  Commission  have  been  of  a  supervisory  nature  throughout 
and  its  action  limited  to  the  prevention  of  abuses;  it  does  not  operate  in  a 
manner  restrictive  to  foreign  trade. 

MARKET  FOR  EVAPORATED  APPLES  IN  FINLAND 

Richard  Grew,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  January  12,  1937. — As  will  be  seen  from  the  table  below,  the  bulk  of 
the  imports  of  evaporated  apples  into  Finland  originate  in  the  United  States. 

1933                   1934  1935  Jan.-Oct.,  1936 

M.  Tons       $  M.Tons       $  M.  Tons       $  M.  Tons  $ 

United  States    ....       175       39,228       168       37,803  193  45,090   

Total  imports                   196       43,696       184       41.006  230       52,060  154  33,083 

During  the  year  1935  Canada  is  shown  as  having  exported  19  metric  tons 
of  evaporated  apples  which  were  valued  at  $3,402.  In  the  two  previous  years, 
however,  Canada  is  not  listed  as  one  of  the  supplying  countries.  Countries  of 
origin  are  not  available  for  1936. 
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The  two  grades  of  evaporated  apples  for  which  there  is  the  greatest  demand 
are  California  Extra  Choice  and  Choice.  At  least  75  per  cent  of  the  American 
evaporated  apples  are  one  of  these  two  grades.  The  balance  is  principally  made 
up  of  New  York  Prime  and  Extra  Prime. 

There  is  very  little  demand  in  Finland  for  quarters;  practically  the  entire 
imports  consist  of  rings.  It  is  estimated  that  about  80  per  cent  of  the  imports 
are  used  in  private  households,  while  the  remainder  is  used  by  the  bakeries. 
Colour  is  important;  the  rings  should  be  as  white  as  possible. 

Evaporated  apples  are  imported  in  paper-lined  boxes  of  50  pounds  each. 
Each  package  is  marked  to  show  quality  or  grade.  In  addition,  however,  a 
State  certificate  of  quality  is  required. 

Orders  are  usually  placed  during  August  and  September,  with  the  bulk  of 
the  deliveries  arriving  in  October.  The  terms  are  net  cash  against  documents 
through  a  Finnish  bank.  Finnish  importers  will  not  establish  letters  of  credit 
for  this  business. 

The  duty  on  evaporated  apples  entering  Finland  is  Finnish  marks  6  (about 
13  cents  in  Canadian  currency)  per  kilogram.  An  allowance  of  about  15  per 
cent  is  granted  for  tare. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Australian  Tariff  Changes 

On  January  1,  1937,  when  new  Australian  trade  agreements  with  France, 
Belgium,  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  were  proclaimed  (see 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1718,  January  2,  1937,  page  31,  and 
No.  1720,  January  16,  page  88,  a  number  of  changes  in  the  Australian  customs 
tariff  also  went  into  effect.  Some  of  the  items  under  which  the  rates  to  Canada 
were  reduced,  or  the  margin  of  preference  otherwise  increased,  as  a  result  of 
these  changes  are  given  below.  Canada  is  entitled  to  British  preferential  rates 
under  all  the  items  quoted.  The  countries  accorded  the  intermediate  rates 
quoted  are  France,  Belgium,  Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Denmark,  Esthonia,  Fin- 
land, Germany,  Italy,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Netherlands,  Poland,  Portugal,  Rou- 
mania,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Soviet  Republic,  and  Yugoslavia,  and 
British  countries  not  entitled  to  lower  rates. 

Item  94B:  Soap  (except  toilet,  fancy,  or  medicated),  soap  substitutes  and  compound 
detergents  for  washing  and  cleansing  purposes,  not  including  saponaceous  disinfectants. 
British  preferential  rate  made  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  (formerly  30  per  cent),  intermediate 
35  per  cent,  general  tariff  50  per  cent.  Primage  duty  5  per  cent,  5  per  cent,  and  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem  under  the  respective  tariffs. 

Item  122C:  Cotton  cloths  and  material  cut  into  shape  therefor,  not  being  felt,  impreg- 
nated with  oil  nnd  silicious  matter,  of  a  type  used  for  polishing  metalware  and  glassware, 
British  preferential  tariff  15  per  cent  (formerly  30  per  cent),  intermediate  30  per  cent,  general 
tariff  50  per  cent.  Exempt  from  primage  under  British  preferential  and  intermediate  tariffs, 
10  per  cent  under  general  tariff. 

Item  179Dlala:  Dynamo  olectric  machines,  alternating  current,  induction  type,  up  to 
and  including  150  horsepower,  British  preferential  tariff  30  per  cent  (formerly  45  per  cent), 
intermediate  50  per  cent,  general  tariff  65  per  cent.  Primage  duty  exempt,  exempt,  and  10 
per  cent  ad  valorem  respectively. 

Item  179Dla4a:  Unspecified  alternating  current  dynamo  electric  machines  from  2  to  125 
horsepower,  both  inclusive,  British  preferential  tariff  5  per  cent  (formerly  20  per  cent),  inter- 
mediate tariff  25  per  cent,  general  tariff  40  per  cent.  Primage  duty  exempt,  exempt,  and 
10  per  cent  respectively. 

Item  179Dlc4a:  Unspecified  direct  current  and  universal  dynamo  electric  machines  up  to 
Mid  including  20  kw.,  British  preferential  tariff  30  per  cent  (formerly  45  per  cent),  inter- 
mediate tariff  50  per  cent,  general  tariff  65  per  cent.  Primage  duty  exempt,  exempt,  and 
10  per  cent  respectively. 
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Item  314:  Jewellery  commonly  known  as  rolled  gold,  jewellery  under  9  carat,  imitation 
jewellery,  British  preferential  tariff  50  per  cent  (formerly  55  per  cent),  intermediate  tariff 
70  per  cent,  general  tariff  75  per  cent.  Primage  duty  5  per  cent,  5  per  cent,  and  10  per  cent 
respectively. 

Item  318A3:  Clocks,  not  elsewhere  included  in  the  tariff,  opera,  field,  and  marine  glasses, 
pedometers,  pocket  'Counters  and  the  like,  free  of  duty  under  the  British  preferential  tariff 
(formerly  10  per  cent),  intermediate  tariff  20  per  cent,  general  tariff  30  per  cent.  Primage 
duty  on  opera,  field,  and  marine  glasses,  exempt,  exempt,  and  10  per  cent;  on  other  articles 
10  per  cent  under  all  tariffs. 

Item  397A:  Cartridges  (except  military),  British  preferential  tariff  10  per  cent  (formerly 
15  per  cent),  intermediate'  tariff  30  per  cent,  general  tariff  50  per  cent.  Primage  duty  5  per 
cent,  5  per  cent,  and  10  per  cent  respectively. 

Item  397G:  Cartridge  cases,  metallic  rimfire  and  shotgun,  empty,  capped  or  uncapped, 
British  preferential  tariff  10  per  cent  (formerly  free),  intermediate  tariff  35  per  cent,  general 
tariff  50  per  cent.   Primage  duty  exempt,  exempt,  and  10  per  cent  respectively. 

Item  413:  Smoking  pipes,  not  elsewhere  included  in  the  tariff,  cigar  and  cigarette  tubes, 
holders,  and  cases,  tobacco  and  snuff  boxes,  not  elsewhere  included  in  the  tariff,  and  acces- 
sories, smoking  requisites  including  cases,  tobacco  pouches,  smokers'  sets,  match,  stands,  ash 
trays,  Slmokers,,  lamps,  cigar  standsi,  and  lighters,  British  preferential  tariff  22^  per  cent 
(formerly  35  per  cent),  intermediate  tariff  40  per  cent,  general  tariff  55  per  cent.  Primage 
duty  on  smoking  pipes  5  per  cent,  5  per  cent,  10  per  cent  respectively;  on  other  articles 
10  per  cent  under  all  tariffs. 


Australian  Deferred  Duties 

Certain  deferred  duties  of  the  Australian  customs  tariff  have  been  further 
postponed,  as  follows: — 

Item  136F2,  hoop  iron  and  steel  less  than  12-gauge  thick,  at  present  free  of  duty  under 
the  British  preferential  tariff  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff;  rates 
deferred  to  April  1,  1937,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential  and  22£  per 
cent  ad  valorem  plus  70s.  per  2,240  pounds  under  the  general  tariff,  with  increasing  rates  in 
each  case  as  present  Australian  currency  depreciation  may  be  reduced. 

Item  147,  iron  and  steel  plates  and  sheets,  plain  tinned,  at  present  free  of  duty  under 
the  British  preferential  tariff  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff;  rates 
deferred  to  January  1,  1938,  76s.  per  2,240  pounds  under  the  British  preferential  and  115s. 
per  2,240  pounds  under  the  general'  tariff. 

#  Item  186,  screw  hooks,  eyes  and  rings,  at  present  free  of  duty  under  the  British  prefer- 
ential tariff  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff;  rates  deferred  to  July  1, 
1937,  free  of  duty  under  the  British  preferential  and  20i  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the 
general  tariff,  with  duty  imposed  under  the  British  preferential  and  increased  under  the 
general  tariff  as  present  Australian  currency  depreciation  may  be  reduced. 

Canadian  goods  under  all  the  above  items  are  entitled  to  British  preferen- 
tial rates. 


Extension  of  Tariff  Preference  in  Ceylon 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1697 
(August  8,  1936),  page  304,  Mr.  R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
Calcutta,  cables  that  Ceylon  extends  present  preferential  tariff  for  a  period  of 
six  months  ending  July  31,  1937.  The  Ceylon  Government  notification  which 
established  the  British  preferential  tariff  for  a  period  of  three  years — that  is, 
frGm  January  1,  1933,  to  January  31,  1936 — provided  that  its  operation  could 
be  extended  beyond  that  date  by  resolution  of  State  Council.  The  preference 
had  already  been  extended  for  two  previous  periods  of  six  months  by  State 
Council  resolutions. 

Tariff  Changes  in  Grenada 

An  ordinance  of  Grenada  (British  West  Indies)  dated  December  21,  1936, 
reduces  the  duty  on  condensed  or  otherwise  preserved  milk  from  4s.  2d.  per  100 
pounds  to  duty  free  British  preferential  tariff  and  from  6s.  3d.  per  100  pounds 
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to  2s.  per  case  not  exceeding  48  pounds  general  tariff.  Scientific  instruments, 
which  were  formerly  free  of  duty  from  all  countries,  are  now  dutiable  at  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem  British  preferential  tariff  and  22^  per  cent  ad  valorem  general 
tariff,  except  those  imported  by  schools  or  for  the  personal  use  of  doctors  or 
dentists,  which  remain  free  of  duty. 

Canadian  products  are  accorded  the  British  preferential  tariff. 


British  Guiana  Tariff  Amendments 

Effective  December  19,  1936,  British  Guiana  imposed  an  alternative  rate 
of  duty  on  confectionery  of  5  cents  per  pound  British  preferential  tariff  and 
15  cents  per  pound  general  tariff,  providing  these  rates  are  higher  than  the 
regular  duties  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  British  preferential  and  60  per  cent- 
ad  valorem  general  tariff.  Barbed  wire,  cattle  foods  of  high  protein  content, 
and  medicines  and  cattle  dips  imported  for  diseases  of  cattle,  formerly  dutiable 
at  16|  per  cent  ad  valorem  British  preferential  tariff  and  33^  per  cent  ad  valorem 
general  tariff,  are  now  free  of  duty  from  all  countries. 

Canadian  products  are  accorded  the  British  preferential  tariff. 


Decrease  of  Netherlands  Monopoly  Tax  on  Rye  and  Oats 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1720 
(January  16,  1937),  page  89,  Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner at  Rotterdam,  writes  that  by  virtue  of  ministerial  orders,  effective  January 
11,  1937,  the  monopoly  tax  on  rye  and  oats  when  imported  into  the  Netherlands 
has  been  reduced  from  fl.  3  to  fl.  2  and  fl.  2*50  per  100  kilos,  respectively. 


Swedish  Flour-milling  Regulations 

Mr.  Richard  Grew,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Oslo,  advises  under 
date  January  7,  1937,  that  in  accordance  with  a  Swedish  royal  resolution  of 
December  18,  1936,  the  percentages  of  Swedish  wheat  which  must  be  mixed 
with  the  imported  product  during  the  milling  period  January  1  to  February  28, 
1937,  will  remain  unchanged  at  90  in  the  case  of  the  total  milling  percentage 
and  at  80  in  the  case  of  the  so-called  minimum  percentage  permitted  for  the 
individual  lots  milled. 


French  Quota  on  Canned  Lobsters 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache  in  Paris,  advises  that  the  quota 
of  canned  lobsters  accorded  to  Canada  by  France  for  each  of  the  first  and 
second  quarters  of  1937  is  1,375  metric  quintals  (303,050  pounds).  This  is  the 
same  amount  as  for  each  quarter  of  1936. 


Imports  by  Mail  into  Yugoslavia:   Customs  Procedure 

Mr.  J.  C.  Depocas,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  writes  under 
date  January  11,  1937,  that,  by  virtue  of  an  order  issued  at  Belgrade  on  November 
26  and  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  December  2,  1936,  goods  entering 
Yugoslavia  on  and  after  January  1,  1937,  by  parcel  post  will  not  pass  the  Cus- 
toms and  will  be  returned  as  undelivered  when  and  if  not  accompanied  by  the 
original  invoice. 
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The  order  also  provides  that  goods  imported  as  samples  without  value 
arriving  by  registered  mail  and  not  worth  more  than  300  dinars  in  a  single  con- 
signment may  be  paid  for  through  authorized  banks  in  so  far  as  these  goods  are 
not  regularly  dutiable. 

Reduction  in  Duty  on  Rye  Flour  in  Guatemala 

Mr.  S.  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico  City,  reports 
under  date  December  18  that  under  a  decree  effective  November  1,  1936,  the 
Guatemalan  import  duty  on  rye  flour  for  the  making  of  bread  was  reduced  from 
8  cents  to  3  cents  per  kilo,  and  on  games  of  bowls  and  similar  games  from  20 
cents  to  10  cents  per  kilo.  By  the  same  decree  motion  picture  films  exposed  in 
Guatemala  and  sent  abroad  for  developing  and  printing  are  exempt  from 
import  duty,  and  considerable  variations  based  on  the  market  price  abroad  were 
also  made  in  the  export  duty  on  sugar. 

Flour  Packing  Requirements  in  Netherlands  India 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1716 
(December  19,  1936),  page  1135,  the  Director  of  Economic  Affairs,  Netherlands 
India,  advises  that  the  marking  of  weights  on  flour  bags  in  units  other  than 
metric  is  additional  marking,  but  not  compulsory,  and  should  be  shown  beside 
or  underneath  the  stated  gross  weight  in  kilograms  with  letters  and  numbers  of 
the  same  height  and  thickness.  The  words  "  bruto  gewicht "  or  "  gross  weight  " 
must  follow  the  stated  weight,  also  in  characters  of  at  least  3  cm.  in  height  and 
3  mm.  in  thickness. 

Netherlands  Law  to  Amend  Tariff  Continued 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1586 
(June  23,  1934),  page  1089,  Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray  advises  that  the  operation 
of  Netherlands  Law  (No.  260)  of  May  17,  1934,  which  conferred  new  powers  of 
tariff  making  on  the  Government,  has  been  extended  from  January  1,  1937,  to 
January  1,  1942. 

New  Zealand  Restricts  Importation  of  Motor  Spirit  Pumps 

By  a  New  Zealand  Order  in  Council  gazetted  December  17,  1936,  the 
importation  is  prohibited,  save  with  the  consent  of  the  Minister  of  Customs, 
of  pumps  and  similar  devices  of  kerbside,  wharf,  and  portable  types  for  dis- 
tributing motor  spirits,  comprising  any  or  all  of  the  undermentioned  components, 
whether  or  not  in  combination  with  other  apparatus,  viz.,  pumps,  filters,  electric 
motors  or  other  power  units,  measuring  devices,  hose,  discharge  valves  and 
nozzles,  pedestals  and  cabinets,  and  also  all  parts  specially  suited  for  use  with 
such  pumps  or  devices. 

INFORMATION  ON  EXCHANGE  RESTRICTIONS 

During  the  period  of  unsettled  exchange  conditions  in  many  countries,  it 
has  been  the  practice  to  publish  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  from 
time  to  time  fairly  complete  reviews  of  the  principal  features  of  the  exchange 
situation  in  countries  regarding  which  it  is  most  important  that  Canadian 
exporters  be  adequately  informed.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  resident  in 
territories  where  exchange  control  is  in  force  are  under  instruction  to  prepare 
reports  for  publication  dealing  with  major  alterations  in  the  methods  of  control 
and  with  revisions  of  policy  or  of  regulations  that  affect  imports  from  Canada. 
Apart  from  these  published  reports,  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  has  on 
file  unpublished  data  which  will  be  freely  furnished,  on  request,  to  Canadian 
firms  desiring  information  with  regard  to  exchange  conditions  in  specified 
countries. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  JANUARY  25 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  .  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 
ending  Monday.  January  25,  and  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  January  18,  1937,  with  tlhe 
official  bank  rate: — 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Country 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Ra1 

.T{iTin!irv  9 ^> 
o  dJ-Liidi  y  £o 

.1407 

$  .1870 

$  .1869 

H 

.1001 

.1688 

.1686 

2 

.0072 

.0128 

.0128 

6 

Czechoslovakia .  . 

 Krone 

.0296 

.0350 

.0350 

3 

.2680 

.2194 

.2190 

4 

Finland  

.0252 

.0216 

.0216 

4 

.0392 

.0467 

.0467 

2 

.2382 

.4026 

.4024 

4 

Great  Britain 

4.8666 

4.9150 

4.9081 

2 

.0130 

.0090 

.0090 

6 

Holland  

.4020 

.5480 

.5478 

2 

.1749 

.2958 

.2957 

4 

Italy   

.0526 

.0526 

.0526 

4i 

.0176 

.0231 

.0231 

5 

.2680 

.2469 

.2466 

4 

Poland  

 Zloty 

.1122 

.1895 

.1894 

5 

.0442 

.0445 

.0445 

44 

.0060 

.0074 

.0074 

.1930 

5 

.2680 

.2534 

.2531 

n 

Switzerland.  .   . . 

.1930 

.2298 

.2289 

United  States  .  , 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.0009 

1.0006 

Mexico  

.4985 

.2778 

.2777 

4-5 

Cuba  

1.0000 

1.0000 

.9998 

.0392 

.0467 

.0467 



4.8666 

4.9250 

4.9181 



.0392 

.0467 

.0467 



Other  British  West  Indies  Dollar 

1.0138 

1 .0240 

1 .0225 



Argentina  

.Peso  (Paper) 

.4245 

.3276 

.3272 

3i 

Unofficial 

^3035 

.2994 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper) 

.1196 

0872 

.0872 



Unofficial 

!0621 

.0611 



 Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0240 

1.0225 



Chile  

.1217 

.0517 

.0517 

4£ 

Colombia  

Unofficial 

.0417 

.0417 

.9733 

.5744 

.5743 

4 

Peru  

.2800 

.2502 

.2502 

6 

Venezuela  

.1930 

.2502 

.2502 

Uruguay  

1 . 0342 

.7890 

.7873 

South  Africa  .  . 

 Pound 

4 . 8666 

4.9087 

4.9020 

~3i 

Egypt.  .   .  .Pound 

C 100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5.0350 

5.0331 

China  (Shanghai) 

 Dollar 

.2976 

.2971 

Hongkong  .  . 

 Dollar 

.3061 

.3060 

India  

.3650 

.3713 

.3708 

3 

 Yen 

.4985 

.2868 

.2860 

3.2 

.4020 

.5495 

.5493 

Si  am  

.Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4506 

.4498 

Straits  Settlements   ..  ..Dollar 

.5678 

.5764 

.5757 

Australia  

4.8666 

3.9325 

3.9265 

New  Zealand 

4.8666 

3.9637 

3.9581 

2 

* 

Unofficial: 

.1979 

.1978 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note: — 

A  return  of  pressure  upon  the  French  franc  has  revived  discussion  of  further  devalua- 
tion. The  present  position  of  the  franc  at  approximately  4-67  cents  would  permit  an  addi- 
tional reduction  of  about  0-3  cent  under  the  conditions  of  devaluation  decided  upon  last 
October.  The  Japanese  yen  revealed  further  weakness  on  January  20.  and  subsequently 
has  recovered  very  little  of  the  loss  suffered  at  that  time.  Argentine  free  rates  on  pesos  also 
declined  appreciably,  dropping  0-40  cent  darning  the  week  ended  January  25.  The  Canadian 
dollar  was  firm,  registering  fractional  gains  against  both  sterling  and  the  United  States  dollar. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 

Saint  John,  N3.  Chatham,  Ont.  Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 

Halifax,  N.S.  Kitchener,  Ont.  St.  Boniface,  Man. 

Quebec,  P.Q.  Stratford,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Woodstock,  Ont.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Toronto,  Ont.  St.  Mary's,  Ont.  New  Westminster,  B.C. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont.  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont.  Victoria,  B.C. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont.  Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Quebec. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 


Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 

No. 

Location  of  Inquirer 

Purchase  or  Agency 

Foodstuffs — 

Canned  Salmon  

Miscellaneous — 

Patent  Leather  

Patent  Leather  

34 

35 
36 
37 
38 

39 

Calcutta,  India  

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 

Chemicals  (Fine  or  Pharmaceu- 
tical). 

Lithographers'  Zinc  Plate  

Shanghai,  China  

Shanghai,  China  
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  BRITISH  PREFERENCES 

Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of  supplying  correct 
certificates  of  origin  for  goods  entitled  to  preferential  tariff  treatment  in 
Empire  countries.  The  regulations  to  be  observed  vary  enough  to  preclude  use 
of  uniform  documentation  for  the  different  British  markets.  As  regards  the 
principal  market,  the  United  Kingdom,  goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent  Empire  content;  optical  goods  and  parts  require  75  per 
cent;  a  selected  list  of  manufactured  goods  (see  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95) 
require  50  per  cent;  for  other  manufactured  goods  25  per  cent  Empire  con- 
tent suffices.  A  small  number  of  ingredients  must  qualify  independently  for 
preference.  Each  "article"  is  subject  to  the  preference  test  separately,  so  that 
when  machinery,  etc.,  is  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  knocked-down  each 
separate  assembly  or  part  must  qualify  in  itself  to  be  entitled  to  preference. 
Notice  27A  of  the  London  Custom  House,  issued  in  March,  1935,  prescribes 
appropriate  forms  as  follows:  D,  119  (Sale),  for  growth  or  produce;  E,  120 
(Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F,  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobaccos 
and  sugars;  FF,  122  (Sale),  a  supporting  certificate  for  ingredients. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Atholl,  Feb.  5;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Feb.  12;  M'Omtclare, 
Feb.  19*;   Duchess  of  York,  Feb.  26;   Montcalm,  March  5— all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  Feb.  4;  Beaverhill,  Feb.  11;  Beaveirdale,  Feb.  18;  Beaver- 
burn,  Feb.  25 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam  and  Hamburg. — Haukefjell,  Fjell  Line,  Feb.  1. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  Feb.  4;  Manchester  Division,  Feb.  11;  Man- 
chester Regiment,  Feb.  18;  Manchester  Commerce,  Feb.  25;  Manchester  Citizen,  March  4 
— all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Airthria,  Feb.  4;  Dakotian,  Feb.  18;  Nor- 
wegian, March  9 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen  (calls  at  Dundee),  Feb.  9;  Cairnross,  Feb.  23; 
Cairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee),  March  9 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Delilian,  Feb.  4;  Dakotian,  Feb.  18;  Dorelian,  Feb.  25 — all  Donaldson- 
Atlantic  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Fanad  Head,  Feb.  4;  Kenbane  Head,  Feb.  18 — both  Head 
Line  (call  at  Cork). 

To  Rotterdam,  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Beaverdaile  (does  not  call  at  Rotterdam  or 
Havre),  Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  18;  Brant  County,  County  Line,  March  9. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverhill,  Feb.  11;   Beaverbrae,  March  11 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Naples,  Messina,  Palermo,  Valencia  and  Seville. — 
Capo  Lena,  Feb.  6;  Capo  Olmo,  March  9 — both  Capo  Line. 

To  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — Rigel  (calls  at  Santos),  International  Freighting 
Corp.,  Feb.  13. 

To  Bermuda,  St,  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Feb.  3;  Lady  Drake,  Feb.  17; 
Lady  Nelson,  March  3 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
Feb.  13. 
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To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — City  of  Worcester,  Feb.  3;  a  steamer.  Feb.  14;  City  of  Norwich, 
March  1 — all  EUerman  &  Bucknall  SS.  Co. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban, — Cochrane,  Feb.  1;  Calumet, 
Feb.  25 — both  EMer  Dempster  Lines  Ltd. 


From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess,  of  Atholl,  Feb.  6;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Feb.  13;  Montclare, 
Feb.  20;  Duchess  of  York,  Feb.  27;  Montcalm,  March,  6 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Lancastria, 
Feb.  8;  Andania,  Feb.  22;  Antonia,  March  8 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line;  Newfoundland, 
Fumes®  Line,  Feb.  13;  Manchester  Exporter,  Manchester  Line,  Feb.  27. 

To  London. — Beaveirfordi,  Feb.  5;  Beaverhill,  Feb.  12;  Beaverdale,  Feb.  19;  Beaver- 
burn,  Feb.  26 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  Feb.  7;  Sulairia,  Feb.  12;  Alaunia,  Feb.  21; 
Ausonia,  Feb.  28;  Aurania,  March,  5' — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line;  McKeesport  (calls  at 
Hull  and  Leith),  American  Hampton  Roads,  Feb.  12. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  Feb.  6;  Manchester  Division,  Feb.  13;  Man- 
chester Regiment,  Feb.  20;  Manchester  Commerce',  Feb.  27;  Manchester  Exporter,  Feb. 
27;   Manchester  Citizen,  March  6 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea, — Bristol  City,  Feb.  13;  Boston  City,  March  2 — both 
Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Aberdeen,  Newcastle  and  Hull. — Kyno,  Feb.  2;  Kelso,  Feb.  20;  Gitano,  March  9 
all  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Sioansea. — Airthria,  Feb.  6;  Dakotian,  Feb.  20;  Nor- 
wegian, March  11 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow— Delilian,  Feb.  6;  Dakotian,  Feb.  20;  Dorelian,  Feb.  27— all  Donaldson- 
Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen  (calls,  at  Dundee).  Feb.  11;  Cairnross,  Feb.  25; 
Cairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee),  March  11 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverdale,  Feb.  19;   Beaverhill,  March  19 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverhill,  Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  12;  McKeesport  (calls  at  Dundee), 
American  Hampton  Roads,  Feb.  12. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Blankaholm,  Swedish-America-Mexico 
Line,  Feb.  6;  Batory  (calls  at  Gdynia),  Gdynia-America  Line,  Feb.  18;  Drottningholm 
(does  not  call  at  Copenhagen) ,  Swedish-America  Line,  Feb.  18. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co., 
Feb.  8;  Delia,  Shaw  SS.  Co.  Ltd.,  Feb.  8;  Incemore,  Furness  Line,  Feb.  13;  Fort  Amherst, 
Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Feb.  15;  Northern  Ranger  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfound- 
land Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  Feb.  17. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Feb.  11;  Lady  Drake,  Feb.  25; 
Lady  Nelson,  March,  11 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kilts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
Feb.  16. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy,  Feb.  6;  Colborne,  March 
6 — both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Lady  Somers,  Feb.  4;  Cathcart  (does  not  call'  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  Feb. 
11;  Lady  Rodney,  Feb.  18 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica).— Ciss,  Feb.  10;  Kirsten  B,  Feb.  24— 
both  Pickford  &  Black  SS.  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Chinese  Prince, 
Feb.  13;  Silveryew,  Feb.  27;  Javanese  Prince,  March  20— all  Silver-Prince  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide.— Port  Caroline,  Montreal-Australia- 
New  Zealand  Line,  Feb.  28. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin.— Canadian  Cruiser,  Montreal- 
Australia-New  Zealand  Line,  Feb.  21. 
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From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Heian  Maru,  Feb.  20;  Hikawa  Maru,  March  6; 
Hive  Maru,  March  20 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada  (calls 
Honolulu),  Feb.  20;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  March  6;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls 
Honolulu).  March  20 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Talthybius  (calls  at  Miike  but  not  at  Manila), 
Blue  Funnel  Line,  Feb.  27. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Bintang,  Feb.  28;  Tosari,  March  31 — both,  Silver-Java 
Pacific  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Canadian-Australasian  Line,  March 

17. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — A  steamer  (calls  at  Lyttelton  and 
Dunedin  if  sufficient  cargo  offered),  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co.,  February. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — A  steamer, 
Canadian-Australasian  Line,  February. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — Nordic,  Feb.  15;  Roxen, 
March  15 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Lochmonar  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Feb.  6;  Dintel- 
dyk,  Feb.  20;  Drechtdyk  (calls  at  Glasgow),  March  6;  Nictheroy,  March  20— all  Holland- 
America  Line. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Cardiff. — A  steamer,  Reardon  Smith  Line,  February. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  February. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — A  steamer,  Johnson  Line,  February. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — A  steamer,  Empire  Ship- 
ping Co.,  February. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — A  steamer,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  February. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira. — 
Llandilo,  North  Pacific  Shipping  Co.  Ltd.,  middle  of  February. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Brandanger,  Empire 
Shipping  Co.,  Feb.  25. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Lochmonar,  Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd.,  Feb.  10. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow. — Pacific  Ranger,  Furness  (Pacific)  Line  Ltd., 
Feb.  2;  Martin  Baake  (calls  at  Manchester  but  not  at  London),  Canada  Shipping 
Co..  Feb.  14;  Canada  (calls  at  Gothenburg,  Rotterdam  and  Hull  but  not  at  Liverpool), 
B.  L.  Johnson  Walton  Co.,  Feb.  15;  Moveria,  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Feb.  7;  Ceditie  Star 
(calls  at  Newcastle  and  Rotterdam),  American  Mail  Line  Ltd.,  Feb.  25;  Ddnteldyk  (calls  at 
Southampton  and  Rotterdam),  Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd.,  Feb.  25. 

To  Manila  and  Iloilo. — Bintang,  Feb.  25;  Tosari,,  March  25 — both  Dingwall  Cotts  &  Co. 

To  Chinese  Ports—  Talthybius,  Feb.  7;  Tyndareus,  March  11;  Ixion,  April  17— all  Dod- 
well  &  Co. 

To  Japanese  Ports. — Heian  Maru,  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd,,  Feb.  8. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  and  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE 

AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  therefor  should  be 
addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution." 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.   (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.   (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services.   (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory.    (Price  10  cents.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  compiled  with  a  view  to  furnishing 
Canadian  exporters  with  information  respecting  the  possibilities  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  goods  abroad, 
the  nature  of  the  competition  to  be  encountered,  Customs  requirements,  etc.,  and  are  not  intended  for 
general  distribution.  Although  subscribers  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  are  entitled  to  receive 
such  reports  free  of  charge,  in  all  other  cases  their  distribution  is  controlled  by  the  King's  Printer,  who 
fixes  a  price  therefor  as  indicated  in  the  following  list: — 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (in  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada,  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Australian  Market  for  Fish  Products  (1931). 

French- Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 

Greece  as  a  Market  (1931).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned^to^Trade 
Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.   (1930  Edition.) 

Markets  of  Central  America  (1929). 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade 
Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929). 

Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929). 
Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Jugoslavia  as  a  Market  (1930).   (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 
The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics: 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance; 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorces. 

Canada,  1936.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Canada  Year  Book.    (Price  $1.50). 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Trade  (External),  (Imports  and  Exports)— Annual  Reports:  Fiscal  Year  (price  $3),  Calendar  Year 

(price  50  cents);  Quarterly  Report  (price  $2  per  annum);  Monthly  Report  (price  $1  per  annum.) 

Trade  (Internal) — Retail  and  Wholesale  Trade.  Capital  Movements  and  Balance  of 
Payments,  Prices  and  Cost  of  living.  (Price  50c.  per  annum.) 

Monthly  Review  of  Business  Statistics.   (Price  $1  per  annum.) 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Sydney:  L.  M.  Cosgrave,  City  Mutual  Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Melbourne:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.  Office — 
Safe  Deposit  Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Shell  Building,  60  Ravenstein  Street,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

B.  C.  Butler,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory  includes  the  Straits 
Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay  States,  Siam,  British 
Borneo,  and  Netherlands  India.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  "West  Indies 

Trinidad:  M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.     (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.   Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  H.  A.  Scott.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264.  Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.  (Territory  covers  Central  China  and  North  China.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico,)     Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Henri  Turcot.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (90.  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

J.  C.  Macgillivrat,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.    (Territory  includes  Germany — except 
the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian) ;  and  40  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial #  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho;  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  P.  V.  McLane.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  Office— 309  Crescent  Build- 
ing, 72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Apa.rtado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City. 
Office — Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    -Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Coolsingel  111b,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine 
Valley  and  Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

Richard  Grew,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters. — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters^-Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  Office — 
Prudential  Assurance  Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free 
State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederick  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liver-pool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.   (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:   G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.     (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 

address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center.  (Territory 
includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 
Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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INDEX  TO  THE  "COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  JOURNAL" 

The  Index  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  journal  for  the  six  months 
ended  December,  1936'  (Nos.  1692  to  1717  inclusive),  is  now  in  the  press 
and  will  be  sent  out  shortly  to  subscribers.  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  are  strongly  advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  Commercial  Intel' 
ligence  Journal  for  future  reference,  and  to  preserve  them,  with  the  Index, 
in  bound  volumes,  or  in  some  other  convenient  form.  Back  numbers  of 
the  Index,  as  well  as  additional  copies,  may  be  had  free  of  charge  on 
application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


TOURS  ABROAD  OF  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Three  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners — Mr.  D.  S.  Cole,  New  York;  Mr. 
F.  W.  Fraser,  Kingston,  Jamaica;  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Riddiford,  Panama  City, 
Panama — are  about  to  visit  outlying  parts  of  their  respective  territories  in  the 
interests  of  Canadian  trade.   The  dates  of  these  visits  follow: — 

Bermuda 

Mr.  Cole  will  be  in  Hamilton,  Bermuda,  from  February  26  to  March  12. 
Canadian  firms  interested  in  trade  with  that  colony  should  communicate  with 
him  in  care  of  the  Bermuda  Trade  Development  Board,  Hamilton,  Bermuda. 

Bahamas 

Mr.  Fraser  will  be  in  Nassau,  Bahamas,  from  March  2  to  March  13.  Cana- 
dian firms  wishing  to  communicate  with  him  should  address  their  letters  in  care 
of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua 

Mr.  Riddiford  will  visit  Costa  Rica  about  the  1st  of  March,  after  which 
he  will  proceed  to  Nicaragua  in  order  to  survey  the  possibilities  in  that  republic 
for  the  importation  of  Canadian  products.  Canadian  firms  interested  should 
address  him  at  P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City,  Panama. 
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MR.  BISSETT'S  TOUR  OF  CANADA 

Mr.  C.  S.  Bissett,  former  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Tientsin,  China, 
whose  territory  included  North  China  and  Manchuria,  is  about  to  tour  the 
Dominion  in  the  interest  of  Canadian  trade. 

Following  is  his  itinerary: — 

Hamilton  Feb.  8  Ottawa  Feb.  15  and  16 

Toronto  Feb.  9  to  13  Montreal  Feb.  17  to  20 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Bissett  should  communi- 
cate, for  Toronto,  with  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association; 
for  Montreal,  with  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade;  and  for  the  other  cities,  with 
the  respective  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

REVIEW  OF  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  IN  1936 

Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United 

Kingdom 

Part  II 

The  External  Trade  Situation 

London,  January  11,  1937. — Taken  in  the  aggregate,  the  overseas  trade  of 
the  United  Kingdom  showed  satisfactory  expansion  in  1936,  but  the  increase 
was  unequally  distributed.  In  the  previous  year  exports  advanced  twice  as 
fast  as  imports,  as  compared  with  1934,  the  percentage  increases  being  7-5 
per  cent  and  3-4  per  cent  respectively.  This  trend  was  completely  reversed 
in  the  past  year,  when  the  rise  in  imports  as  compared  with  1935  (12-2  per 
cent)  completely  outstripped  the  growth  in  exports  (3-4  per  cent).  The  actual 
figures  under  the  headings  of  imports,  exports,  and  re-exports  are  summarized 
in  the  appended  table,  together  with  the  corresponding  totals  for  the  previous 
year  and  the  percentage  increases. 


Year  ended  December  31  Increase 

1935                  1936  Value       Per  Cent 

Imports                                             £756,041,000       £848,936,000  £92,895,000  12.2 

Exports                                              425.834,000         440,719.000  14,885,000  3.4 

Re-exports                                          55,303,000          60,416,000  5,113,000  9.2 


Increase  in  Adverse  Balance  of  Trade 

The  growing  preponderance  of  imports  which  these  returns  disclose  has 
been  the  subject  of  discussion  and  a  certain  amount  of  criticism,  but  it  is 
questionable  whether  any  different  result  could  be  expected,  having  in  view  the 
course  of  events  and  the  influences  which  have  conditioned  the  trade  revival. 

In  the  first  place,  the  effect  on  international  trade  of  the  changing  price 
level  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Prices  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials 
which  comprise  the  bulk  of  Britain's  exports  have  risen  sharply  and,  being 
accompanied  by  a  greater  volume  of  trade,  quickly  produced  a  marked  growth 
in  import  values.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  British  exports,  which 
consist  chiefly  of  manufactured  commodities,  is  not  so  directly  or  immediately 
affected.  It  takes  time  before  rising  costs  of  materials  and  labour  are  trans- 
lated into  higher  prices  of  the  finished  merchandise.  This  partly  accounts 
for  the  disparity. 

Another  point  is  that  the  activity  in  domestic  trade  has  probably  tended  to 
diminish  the  stimulus  to  export  endeavour  upon  the  part  of  British  manufac- 
turers. Risks  and  difficulties  surround  foreign  markets  to-day,  and  it  is  only 
natural  that  while  abundant  and  profitable  orders  are  to  be  obtained  at  home, 
manufacturers  should  be  less  alive  to  opportunities  overseas. 

Further,  the  apparently  growing  deficit  on  merchandise  account  must  not 
be  considered  by  itself.    Obviously  if  the  "  invisible "  earnings  overseas  of 
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United  Kingdom  traders,  banks,  and  others  are  sufficiently  large  to  equal  the 
excess  of  imports,  the  situation  is  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  visible  adverse  balance  of  trade  in  1936  was  £347,801,000  against 
£274,854,000  in  1935,  an  increase  of  26-3  per  cent. 

Factors  Affecting  the  Balance  of  Payments 

While  no  estimate  is  available  yet  concerning  the  value  in  1936  of  Great 
Britain's  "  invisible  exports,"  the  best  opinion  seems  to  be  that  while  showing 
signs  of  expansion,  they  will  not  be  sufficiently  large  to  offset  the  growth  in 
the  adverse  balance  in  respect  to  exchanges  of  merchandise. 

The  outlook  is,  however,  undeniably  hopeful.  The  trend  of  affairs  in  rela- 
tion to  the  balance  of  payments  cannot  be  properly  assessed  on  the  basis  of  a 
single  year's  results.  As  regards  the  immediate  future,  there  are  unmistakable 
signs  of  easier  conditions  for  international  trade.  The  rises  in  the  prices  of 
primary  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  alone  have  added  substantially  to  the 
purchasing  power  of  producers  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  this  must  be 
reflected  in  due  time  in  a  greater  volume  of  world  commerce  and  consequently 
in  an  increase  in  the  overseas  earnings  of  British  shipping  companies,  bankers, 
insurance  companies,  and  merchants.  The  same  cause  will  also  swell  the  total 
of  dividends  accruing  to  British  investors  in  overseas  countries. 

The  currency  agreement  concluded  between  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
and  the  United  States,  and  to  which  other  nations  formerly  in  the  gold  bloc 
signified  their  adherence,  was  another  encouraging  achievement  of  the  year.  By 
reducing  uncertainties  in  the  field  of  foreign  exchange  the  machinery  of  inter- 
national trade  should  be  improved. 

These  considerations  all  point  to  extensions  in  the  quantity  and  value  of 
world  commerce  in  the  next  few  years.  The  United  Kingdom,  with  her  financial 
and  material  resources,  experience  and  traditions,  may  reasonably  hope  to 
obtain  her  share  of  the  benefits  arising  from  such  expansion.  Hence,  taking  the 
longer  view,  a  temporary  adverse  balance  of  payments,  under  present  condi- 
tions and  if  not  allowed  to  become  unwieldy,  may  help  to  widen  the  channels 
of  trade,  and  will  certainly  remove  some  of  the  tension  by  making  it  easier 
for  debtors  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  meet  their  sterling  commitments.  In  such 
circumstances  Britain  may  in  the  normal  course  look  for  larger  and  more  profit- 
able markets  for  her  exports  both  of  goods  and  services — a  result  which  should 
eventually  restore  the  balance  to  the  credit  side  and  make  available  a  surplus.- 
for  foreign  lending  and  development. 

Import  Trade 

While  the  expansion  in  imports  was  fairly  well  spread,  raw  materials  con- 
tributed more  to  the  advance  than  any  other  category.  Of  the  total  increase  of 
£92,895.358,  raw  materials  are  represented  by  £35,889,236,  manufactured  goods 
by  £28,358,941,  and  food,  drink,  and  tobacco  by  £27,607,272.  Higher  values 
have  exerted  some  influence  on  the  results,  but  the  chief  cause  is  improved  pur- 
chasing power  and  a  stiffening  demand.  Raw  material  imports  amounted  to 
£248.170.563.  the  largest  items  being  raw  cotton  (£45,782,055),  raw  wool 
(£45,657.617),  and  wood  and  timber  (£43,567,536).  The  increases  as  com- 
pared with  1935  in  all  these  articles  were  in  excess  of  £8,000,000 — a  reflection  of 
the  ascending  activity  in  the  textile  and  building  industries  referred  to  in  the 
first  part  of  this  report.  Iron  ore  and  scrap  went  up  by  £3,316,008,  or  more 
than  65  per  cent,  due  partially  to  enhanced  prices,  and  hides  and  skins  by 
£4.802.134.  Crude  rubber  was  the  only  raw  material  which  declined,  consign- 
ments being  valued  at  £5,744,293  less  than  the  previous  year. 

Among  articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured,  as  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  development  of  the  armaments  program,  the  most  striking  increase  was  in 
non-ferrous  metals  and  manufactures,  which  at  £33,143,160  were  nearly  15  per 
cent  hijrher  than  in  1935.    The  same  reason,  coupled  with  a  shortage  of 
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machine  tools,  led  to  a  growth  of  £4,748,068  in  machinery  imports,  while  oils 
and  fats  expanded  by  £3,669,193,  and  iron  and  steel  manufactures  by  £3,028,564. 
As  regards  food,  drink,  and  tobacco,  the  returns  are  marked  by  a  rise  of  no  less 
than  £12,843,087  in  a  total  of  £69,575,056  in  grain  and  flour,  and  of  £8,947,937 
in  dairy  produce.  Other  divisions  increased  in  moderate  proportion,  and  the 
only  decline  was  registered  in  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables,  in  which  the  deficiency 
as  compared  with  1935  was  £2,052,113.  A  summary  of  trade  by  main  groups  is 
appended. 

Export  Trade 

As  was  indicated  in  Part  I  of  this  report,  the  relative  flatness  in 
export  trade  has,  in  view  of  the  rising  adverse  balance  of  trade,  caused  a  certain 
amount  of  concern.  Manufacturing  enterprises  have  been  called  to  task  for 
concentrating  too  much  on  home  business  and  neglecting  export  openings,  for 
which  under  other  circumstances  they  would  have  keenly  contended.  The 
major  United  Kingdom  industries  have  been  urged  not  to  relax  their  efforts  to 
obtain  foreign  orders,  if  only  to  retain  their  footing  in  markets  which  may  offer 
profitable  returns  when  local  conditions  are  less  active.  The  decided  improve- 
ment in  exports  (particularly  in  manufactured  goods)  which  took  place  during 
the  month  of  December  was  generally  welcomed. 

British  export  trade  will,  in  1937,  benefit  from  the  credit  facilities  arranged 
by  the  Government  for  the  purchase  of  goods  to  the  value  of  £10,000,000  by  the 
Soviet  Government.  At  the  time  of  writing  commissions  from  various  Russian 
organizations  are  in  the  United  Kingdom  engaged  in  placing  contracts  with 
British  manufacturers.  Already  they  have  spent  £4,000,000,  mainly  on  electrical 
equipment,  machine  tools,  and  a  large  dry-dock.  In  the  circumstances  the 
general  analysis  of  exports  discloses  few  points  of  interest,  the  only  advances 
worth  recording  being  in  beverages,  which  were  higher  by  £3,762,427  at  £13,528,- 
415,  and  in  vehicles  (including  locomotives,  ships,  and  aircraft),  the  total  of 
which  (£32,288,799)  was  £2,802,967  better  than  in  1935.  Chiefly  due  to  the 
shutting  off  of  the  Italian  market  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  coal  exports 
were  disappointing,  falling  off  by  £2,246,995. 

Table  of  Imports,  Exports,  and  Re-exports,  According  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  Classification,  During  the  Calendar  Years  1934,  1935,  and  1936 

(a)  Imports 

1934  1935  1936 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco   £346,593,011  £355,123,189  £382.730,461 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured  . .  209,991,748  212,281,327  248,170,563 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured   170,875,944  184,518,492  212,877,433 

Animals,  not  for  food   1,457,270  1,662,062  1,912,434 

Parcel  post   2,495,810  2,455,467  3,245,004 

Total   £731,413,783    £756,040,537  £848,935,895 

(b)  Exports  of  Produce  and  Manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom 

1934  1935  1936 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco                                                 £  30,454,729  £  31,579,170  £  35,586,886 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured  . .       48,292,252  52,835,911  51,341,285 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured                            304,805,612  328,817,163  340,916,110 

Animals,  not  for  food                                                           628,615  673,863  1,032,576 

Parcel  post                                                                      11,804,313  11,928,321  11,841,927 

Total   £395,985,521    £425,834,428  £440,718,784 

(c)  Exports  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise 

1934  1935  1936 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco                                                £  12,638,514  £  12,555,545  £  11,680,395 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured  .  .       27,821,635  29,132,105  32,961,821 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured                              10,476,398  13,336,336  15,449,604 

Animals,  not  for  food                                                            306,800  278,633  324,541 


Total   £  51,243,347    £  55,302,619    £  60,416,361 
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SLATS   FOR   VENETIAN   BLINDS   IN  LONDON 

H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  January  15,  1937. — The  use  of  Venetian  blinds  in  the  South  of 
England,  while  of  fair  volume  in  the  early  years  of  the  century,  has  fallen  to 
negligible  proportions.  Such  manufacture  as  continues  is  largely  for  export  to 
countries  enjoying  brilliant  sunshine  and,  so  far  as  English  production  is  con- 
cerned, the  business  is  confined  largely  to  the  British  Empire.  Manufacturers 
in  London,  who  once  found  the  production  of  Venetian  blinds  a  trade  of  fair 
proportions,  are  now  engaged  in  this  activity  only  as  a  sideline. 

Production  of  Slats 

It  is  probable  that  not  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  standards  of  wood 
are  used  annually  in  this  trade  in  the  London  area.  Those  manufacturers  pro- 
ducing in  very  small  quantities  usually  purchase  the  slats  cut  to  width  and 
thickness,  and  finished  ready  for  use,  from  local  planing  mills.  The  few  larger 
producers  purchase  planks  from  which  they  cut  and  finish  the  slats  as  they  are 
required.  The  quantities  used  are  so  small  that  there  can  be  no  question  of 
direct  importation. 

Woods  Required 

Canadian  wood  is  used  fairly  extensively.  The  most  satisfactory  species 
is  said  to  be  yellow  pine  (Pinus  strobus) ,  and  even  though  the  cost  is  now  very 
high,  only  the  best  grade  is  used  for  first-quality  blinds.  The  wood  must  be 
absolutely  clean,  free  of  knots,  sap  and  shakes,  light  in  weight,  and  mellow  and 
well  matured.  Due  to  the  relative  thinness  of  each  slat,  and  particularly 
because  of  the  extremely  hard  use  to  which  the  blinds  are  ordinarily  subjected, 
producers  have  found  it  essential  to  employ  only  wood  sound  in  every  respect. 

For  blinds  subject  to  less  strenuous  wear,  and  particularly  for  those  not 
intended  for  countries  where  the  sun  is  exceedingly  hot,  the  employment  of 
Sitka  spruce  has  been  found  to  give  quite  good  results.  This  wood  is  usually 
obtained  by  using  the  best  culls  from  wood  intended  for  the  aeroplane  industry. 

Dimensions  and  Costs 

The  wood  is  required  in  planks  2£  inches  in  thickness.  The  width  is  of 
relatively  little  importance,  but  strips  2  to  5  inches  wide  are  very  acceptable 
because  they  are  usually  somewhat  less  expensive  than  the  wider  ones;  there  is, 
however,  no  other  reason  why  widths  up  to  10  or  even  more  inches  should  not 
be  used.  The  most  favoured  lengths  are  from  12  to  16  feet;  longer  planks  must 
be  crosscut.   Lengths  below  10  feet  are  not  acceptable. 

It  is  essential  that  the  planks  be  flat  grain  in  order  that  the  slats,  which 
are  only  J-inch  thick  and  cut  from  the  edge,  be  edge-grain  or  rift-sawn.  Edge- 
grain  planks  would  yield  flat-grain  slats  and  these  would  be  subject  to  warping 
and  other  failures  when  exposed  to  the  elements. 

Limitations  of  the  Trade 

It  is  obvious  that  the  little  which  can  be  done  by  Canadian  exporters  to 
cater  specially  to  this  trade  is  in  supplying  planks.  There  is  no  importation  of 
slats.  It  is;  possible  that  some  wood  other  than  those  now  used  might  find  a 
place,  but  only  if  other  outlets  of  sufficient  proportions  should  exist  or  be 
developed  whereby  the  interest  of  timber  importers  could  be  aroused. 
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SCOTTISH  INDUSTRY  AND  TRADE  IN  1936 

J.  M.  Boyer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  January  12,  1937. — Reports  from  this  office  during  the  past  few 
years  have  recorded  a  progressive  improvement  in  Scottish  business  and  indus- 
trial conditions.  In  the  year  just  past  this  improvement  has  been  at  a  greatly 
accelerated  pace,  so  that  there  are  now  to  be  observed  many  evidences  of  pros- 
perity. 

The  greater  part  of  the  present  trade  activity  in  Scotland  is  due  to  revival 
in  the  heavy  industries,  particularly  shipbuilding  and  marine  engineering. 
While  these  trades  have  led  the  way,  all  other  lines  of  business  have  shown 
gains  differing  only  in  degree. 

Shipbuilding 

Activity  in  shipyards  and  in  marine  engineering  establishments  during  1937 
will  be  greater  considerably  than  that  of  1936,  as  firms  engaged  are  known  to 
be  beginning  the  year  with  more  tonnage  on  order  than  they  have  had  in  the 
past  ten  years. 

The  number  of  ships  launched  on  the  Clyde  during  1936  was  105  with  a 
total  tonnage  of  326,857,  as  compared  with  74  vessels  (171,930  tons)  in  1935. 
The  total  Scottish  output  for  the  period  showed  a  similar  gain,  the  respective 
figures  being:  1936,  155  vessels  (390,011  tons);  1935,  104  (212,054). 

The  shipbuilding  industry  has  been  well  occupied  during  1936,  and  there 
is  a  reasonable  prospect  that  conditions  may  approach  during  1937  the  average 
since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  or  roughly  475,000  tons.  These  favourable 
conditions  are  expected  to  obtain  for  several  years,  but  there  remains  a  con- 
siderable gap  to  close  before  the  industry  reaches  the  peak  of  1913  with  launch- 
ings  of  over  750,000  tons,  or  of  1920,  when  the  output  was  nearly  700,000  tons. 

Present  work  is  almost  entirely  for  home  account.  The  foreign  market 
for  new  ships  is,  temporarily  at  least,  lost  to  British  builders;  but  at  present 
that  loss  is  made  less  apparent  by  an  increased  volume  of  naval  shipbuilding. 

Iron  and  Steel 

The  iron  and  steel  industry  is  now  reported  as  working  at  capacity.  A 
multiplicity  of  factors  has  combined  to  give  the  steel  mills  not  only  a 
plentiful  trade,  but  a  profitable  one.  Improved  demands,  chiefly  from  the  home 
market,  have  been  fostered  by  tariff  protection,  and  also  by  arrangements  as 
to  quotas,  etc.,  made  between  the  British  Iron  and  Steel  Federation  and  the 
European  Steel  Cartel. 

Deliveries  of  steel  products  cannot  now  be  obtained  until  several  months 
after  the  placing  of  orders,  and  therefore  the  present  extraordinary  activity  of 
this  trade  is  likely  to  continue  for  some  time. 

The  chief  drawback  to  much  greater  expansion  is  an  embarrassing  short- 
age of  pig  iron.  The  production  is  comparatively  high,  but  not  sufficiently  so 
for  current  demand,  and  it  cannot  be  increased  until  a  market  is  found  for  its 
important  by-product — coke-oven  gas. 

Machine  Tools 

The  Glasgow  area  takes  a  foremost  position  in  the  manufacture  of  machine 
tools,  and  it  shows  a  healthy  condition  in  industry  as  a  whole  to  find  that  Scot- 
tish toolmakers,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  busy  night  and  day  throughout 
the  year.  The  problem  of  making  deliveries  up  to  contract  time  has  now 
become  difficult.  About  25  per  cent  of  the  output  of  Clydeside  makers  during 
1936  has  been  for  export,  the  remainder  for  local  firms  for  use  in  shipbuilding, 
marine  engineering,  structural  work,  and  special  Government  contracts. 
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Coal 

The  improvement  in  the  coal  trade  during  1936,  while  not  spectacular,  has 
been  satisfactory  to  both  owners  and  employees.  At  the  instigation  of  the 
Government,  a  system  of  price  control  has  been  introduced  with  the  purpose 
of  rehabilitating  the  finances  of  the  industry,  and  at  the  same  time  advancing 
the  miners'  wages.  Price  control  has  worked  well  and,  combined  with  the  general 
economic  recovery,  has  produced  the  desired  results.  Wages  have  been  increased 
as  have  also  the  net  profits  of  the  owners.  Production  has  remained  stationary 
for  the  past  few  years,  and  this  year  a  loss  in  exports  was  balanced  by  a  gain 
in  local  and  coastwise  trade. 

Textile  Industries 
tweeds  and  woollens 

Improvement  in  the  Border  woollen  industry  'continues  very  slowly. 

The  tweed  manufacturers  have  steadily  refused  to  abandon  their  high 
standards  of  craftsmanship  in  order  to  make  a  bid  for  the  low-price  business 
that  was  so  freely  offered  during  the  depression.  They  will  no  doubt  reap  the 
advantage  in  the  long  run,  but  many  of  their  accustomed  foreign  markets  are 
practically  closed  to  them,  and  they  are  improving  their  position  only  very 
gradually. 

The  hosiery  and  underwear  trade  had  a  better  year,  marked  by  a  rush 
period  in  the  autumn  as  a  result  of  early  cold  weather. 

LINEN 

The  slight  progress  experienced  by  the  Dunfermline  linen  trade  in  the  past 
year  is  derived  from  increased  efficiency  within  the  industry  rather  than  from 
any  greatly  enlarged  sales. 

The  United  States  market,  once  so  important,  is  now  insignificant  as  an 
outlet  for  the  varied  household  textiles  of  rayon,  cotton,  and  linen  produced  in 
Scotland,  but  the  overseas  dominions  and  colonies  have  formed  a  good  outlet. 

JUTE 

World  markets  for  jute  goods  are  improving,  but  Dundee  is  finding  com- 
petition with  Calcutta  continuously  difficult  in  standard  narrow-width  hessians. 
The  Dundee  mills,  however,  produce  a  great  many  special  fabrics — among  them 
hessians  popular  in  the  linoleum  industry  of  the  United  States;  and  in  such 
specialties,  as  well  as  in  jute  yarns,  the  outlook  is  favourable. 

Whisky 

Production  of  whiskies  in  Scotland  increased  by  4,029,365  proof  gallons  in 
1936  as  compared  with  1935.  This  gain  comprises  increased  quantities  of  both 
grain  and  malt  whiskies,  and  many  of  the  Highland  distilleries  have  resumed 
operations  after  a  considerable  period  of  idleness.  Prices  of  both  varieties  have 
sharply  risen. 

Exports  have  increased,  especially  to  the  United  States' — a  country  which 
has  practically  doubled  her  purchases  of  Scotch  whisky  as  compared  with  1935. 

Agriculture 

Scottish  agriculture  during  1936  has  not  emerged  so  definitely  from  a  state 
of  depression  as  have  manufacturing  industries,  but  Government-sponsored 
marketing  schemes'  and  subsidies,  together  with  general  trade  improvement, 
have,  as  was  to  be  expected,  exerted  a  favourable  influence  on  agriculture. 
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The  principal  cereal  crop  is  oats,  which  for  some  years  have  had  to  be 
sold  at  ruinously  low  prices.  Within  the  past  few  weeks,  however,  a  world 
shortage  of  feeding  stuffs  has  brought  Scottish  oat  prices  to  a  profitable  level. 

Potatoes,  marketed  under  the  Potato  Marketing  Board,  have  during  1936, 
as  in  1935,  brought  prices  satisfactory  to  the  growers. 

The  operations  of  the  Milk  Marketing  Board  seem  generally  satisfactory 
to  milk  producers.  The  production  and  sale  of  milk  have  been  increased,  and 
prices  have  been  held  steady.  The  present  efforts  of  the  board  are  designed  to 
divert  milk  from  manufacturing  purposes  to  the  consumer's  table.  This  should 
be  of  interest  to  Canadian  cheese  producers,  as  it  is  likely  to  result  in  reduced 
production  of  Scottish  cheddar  cheese. 

Scotland  produces  one-quarter  of  the  total  British  output  of  beef,  so  that 
the  recently  announced  Government  long-term  policy  for  the  protection  of  this 
industry  is  of  great  interest  to  Scottish  farmers.  Briefly,  this  policy  continues 
the  subsidy  for  home-fed  beef,  but  changes  it  from  a  flat  rate  of  5s.  per  live 
hundredweight  to  a  rate  varying  with  the  quality  of  the  beef.  The  new  policy 
also  provides  for  tariffs  on  chilled  foreign  beef  and  veal.  On  the  whole,  it  is  felt 
that  the  result  will  be  increased  prices  for  beef  cattle  and  an  opportunity  for 
profit  to  the  farmers. 

Paper 

The  high-grade  writing  and  printing  paper  trade  of  Scotland  had  a  moder- 
ately good  year,  and  has  received  many  orders  in  anticipation  of  special  publica- 
tions in  connection  with  the  Coronation,  which  will  require  "  coated  art "  and 
similar  papers. 

Prices  have  advanced  slightly  due  to  higher  costs  of  practically  all  raw 
materials,  and  further  advances  are  expected. 

New  Industries 

The  Glasgow  area  during  1937  will  see  the  establishment  of  a  number  of 
new  industries,  several  of  which  will  be  of  major  importance. 

The  Clyde  Navigation  Trustees  have  allotted  a  large  expanse  of  ground, 
convenient  to  docks  and  rail,  for  industrial  development,  and  already  three 
important  firms,  two  of  them  new  to  Scotland,  have  taken  long  leases  of  factory 
sites. 

The  Government  has  announced  the  prospective  establishment  of  three 
explosives  plants  in  Southwest  Scotland,  and  there  is  also  a  likelihood  that  air- 
craft will  be  built  in  Scotland  during  1937. 

Unemployment 

The  divisional  office  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  at  Edinburgh  has  issued 
statistics  which  show  that  the  total  number  of  unemployed  persons  in  the  regis- 
ters in  Scotland  at  December  14,  1936,  was  265,541,  a  decrease  of  37,788  as 
compared  with  the  same  time  last  year.  Of  these,  77,886  were  in  Glasgow, 
13,409  in  Edinburgh,  13,120  in  Dundee,  and  7,122  in  Aberdeen. 

Prospects  for  1937 

The  present  state  of  activity  in  Scotland's  most  important  industries, 
together  with  the  new  business  definitely  in  prospect,  will  ensure,  in  all  ordinary 
circumstances,  increased  prosperity  for  1937. 

The  foregoing  review  of  particular  industries  reveals,  however,  one  weak- 
ness in  the  basis  for  the  current  prosperity.  There  is  little  progress  being  made 
in  foreign  trade;  in  practically  every  case  improved  demand  is  from  home  sources. 
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PIANO  MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE 

A.  J.  Tingley,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  January  18,  1937. — There  is  no  domestic  production  of  pianos  in 
the  Saorstat,  because  of  the  limited  extent  of  the  market,  but  under  tariff 
encouragement,  provision  has  been  made  for  the  local  assembly  of  piano  parts. 

Import  Duties 

The  import  duties  on  pianos  and  pianolas,  completely  manufactured,  is  33% 
per  cent  ad  valorem  general  rate  and  22%  per  cent  preferential  rate.  On  piano 
parts,  imported  for  use  in  the  assembly  of  pianos  in  Saorstat  Eireann,  there  is 
a  tariff  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  spite  of  this  tariff  concession,  however, 
it  has  been  found  in  practice  that  the  assembly  of  pianos  in  this  country  is  not 
an  economical  proposition,  and  imports  now  consist  almost  entirely  of  the 
finished  product. 

Imports 

Imports  of  pianos  and  pianolas  into  the  Irish  Free  State  have  shown  a 
fairly  steady  increase  during  the  past  four  years.  In  1932  piano  imports  num- 
bered 717  and  were  valued  at  £14,820,  as  against  877  valued  at  £16,508  in  1934 
and  946  valued  at  £16,756  in  1935.  Imports  have  been  well  maintained  during 
the  past  year,  and  there  has  been  a  better  demand  from  the  higher-class  trade. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  imports  of  parts  of  musical  instruments  (includ- 
ing rolls  and  records)  amounted  to  £86,487  in  1932,  but  have  since  declined  to 
£40,660  in  1934  and  £36,750  in  1935.  It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  the  pro- 
portion of  piano  parts  which  are  included  in  these  figures,  but  it  is  estimated 
that  they  might  approach  10  per  cent.  Imports  of  musical  instruments  other 
than  pianos  were  valued  at  £32,140  in  1932,  declined  to  £21,530  in  1934,  and 
increased  to  £28,460  in  1935. 

It  may  be  estimated  that  imports  of  pianos  and  piano  parts  have  averaged 
from  £20,000  to  £25,000  per  annum  during  each  of  the  past  four  years. 

Sources  of  Supply 

Great  Britain  is  the  leading  source  of  supply  of  pianos,  and  has  in  recent 
years  practically  dominated  the  trade,  shipping  approximately  95  per  cent  of 
the  total  requirements.  In  addition,  however,  there  are  regular  imports  from 
Germany,  and  occasionally  from  the  United  States.  One  leading  Dublin  firm 
buys  only  English-made  pianos;  two  other  local  firms  buy  both  English  and 
German,  and  have  an  odd  shipment  from  the  United  States  from  time  to  time. 
In  general,  imports  from  the  United  States — and  on  one  occasion  from  Canada 
— have  not  shown  any  superior  quality  of  manufacture,  nor  any  concession  in 
price,  which  would  tend  to  induce  buyers  to  change  from  their  accustomed 
sources  of  supply. 

Types  in  Demand:  Sizes,  Styles 

Generally  speaking,  the  former  demand  which  existed  for  heavy  pianos 
has  been  superseded  by  the  lighter-made  models. 

The  sizes  in  general  demand  are  the  vertical  pianos  from  3  feet  10  inches 
to  4  feet  3  inches  in  height — mostly  4  feet  to  4  feet  1  inch  containing  seven 
octaves,  or  about  4  feet  8  inches  in  length  and  from  2  feet  to  2  feet  1  inch  in 
width.  These  pianos  sell  retail  at  from  £37  10s.  to  £75.  Some  of  the  better- 
known  English  makes  at  present  sold  in  this  market  are  "  Collard,"  "  Broad- 
wood,"  "  Challen,"  and  "  Hopkinson."  The  two  German  makes  in  most  demand 
are  "  Kuhla  "  and  "August  Forster,"  which  retail  at  £85  and  £75  respectively. 
The  "  Matz  "  German-made  piano  is  usually  imported  in  parts  and  assembled 
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and  finished  in  England,  from  which  country,  after  25  per  cent  English  material 
and  labour  has  been  added,  it  enters  the  Saorstat  under  the  preferential  rate  of 
•  duty. 

A  new  type  of  pianette,  the  "  Minipiano,"  developed  recently  in  England  by 
Evestaff,  is  in  increasing  demand  here.  This  instrument,  with  seven  octaves, 
is  4  feet  1\  inches  long,  1  foot  6  inches  wide,  and  3  feet  high,  while  the  dimensions 
of  the  smaller  model  are  only  4  feet,  1  foot  3^  inches,  and  2  feet  9  inches 
respectively.  The  larger  model  retails  for  £51  10s.,  and  is  available  in  various 
colour  designs. 

There  is  not  a  large  demand  for  grand  pianos,  although  sizes  from  4  feet 
to  4  feet  6  inches  are  occasionally  ordered.  There  is  little  or  no  inquiry  for  the 
larger  old-style  grands.  No  pianolas  are  now  being  made  in  England;  the 
demand  for  this  type  of  piano  is  at  an  end  here. 

Generally  speaking,  the  demand  for  pianos,  despite  the  advent  and  popu- 
larity of  the  radio,  has  been  good  during  the  past  two  years,  and  there  has  also 
been  an  increasing  inquiry  for  better-class  models. 

AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
Wheat 

Melbourne,  December  17,  1936. — The  Australian  wheat  export  season  closed 
on  November  30,  and  during  the  twelve  months  to  that  date  shipments  aggre- 
gated an  equivalent  of  95,056,413  bushels  of  wheat  compared  with  104,243,243 
bushels  for  the  1934-35  season.  Since  December  1  the  wheat  market  has  been 
exceptionally  strong  and  prices  have  reached  the  highest  level  for  seven  years. 

On  December  15  the  average  price  to  the  growers  had  advanced  to  5s.  at 
country  sidings,  equivalent  to  98  cents  Canadian,  and  to  about  5s.  7^d.  f.o.b. 
steamer,  equivalent  to  $1.10  Canadian,  but  some  business  was  transacted  later 
at  fractionally  higher  prices.  Strong  buying  from  Italy  has  caused  a  very  firm 
market  for  Australian  wheat,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Italy  is  paying 
about  2s.  per  quarter  more  for  Australian  wheat  than  for  Argentine,  which 
indicates  that  the  Australian  quality  is  in  demand  there.  Italy  has  already 
taken  about  twenty  cargoes  of  new-crop  wheat.  It  is  expected  that  when  the 
political  difficulties  between  Australia  and  Japan  are  cleared  away  Japan  will 
probably  require  supplies  of  wheat  from  Australia,  which  will  reopen  a  further 
field  of  export  and  impart  additional  firmness  to  the  market. 

Harvesting  conditions  have  been  reasonably  satisfactory  and  the  quality 
of  the  wheat  is  generally  good.  Unfortunately,  in  certain  areas  in  New  South 
Wales  rather  heavy  rains  have  fallen,  which  have  hindered  harvesting  opera- 
tions and  have  bleached  and  damaged  the  wheat  in  the  affected  areas,  but  on 
the  whole  conditions  are  satisfactory  and  private  traders'  estimates  indicate 
that  the  official  estimate  of  133J  million  bushels  may  be  slightly  exceeded. 

Flour 

The  export  flour  market  has  revived  considerably  during  the  past  fortnight 
and  the  market  is  very  strong.  However,  the  sharp  rise  in  wheat  has  made  it 
difficult  for  the  millers  to  secure  supplies,  as  the  rise  in  the  wheat  market  has 
been  so  rapid  that  the  flour  market  has  lagged  somewhat.  It  is  understood 
that  Dairen  is  coming  back  into  the  market  through  Shanghai  traders  and  has 
bought  about  2,000  tons  of  flour  for  January  shipment.  Dairen,  with  political 
difficulties  removed,  will  probably  soon  be  reopened  to  Australian  millers. 

Flour  for  export  is  currently  quoted  at  £11  15s.  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds 
packed  in  150-pound  sacks,  equivalent  to  $45.87  Canadian,  and  £12  in  49-pound 
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calico  bags,  equivalent  to  $46.85  Canadian.  The  local  price  of  flour  is  £13 
2s.  6d.  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

Chartering 

The  freight  market  has  been  exceptionally  firm  during  the  past  month,  and 
shipowners  who  are  in  a  strong  position  are  fixing  freights  at  substantially 
increased  levels.  Recent  bulk  cargoes  from  New  South  Wales  have  been  fixed 
at  41s.  6d.  per  ton,  from  Victoria  and  South  Australia  at  43s.  per  ton  bulk,  and 
from  Western  Australia  41s.  6d.  per  ton;  bag  shipments  are  2s.  6d.  per  ton 
higher. 

Space  is  being  booked  freely,  and  should  the  Orient  decide  to  come  back 
into  the  Australian  market  indications  are  that  no  British  or  European  tonnage 
would  be  available  for  their  service. 


EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  PRODUCTS  UNDER  THE 
QUOTA  PROVISIONS   OF  THE  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  Canada-United  States  Trade  Agreement, 
which  became  effective  January  1,  1936,  certain  duty  reductions  were  granted  to 
imports  from  Canada  on  a  few  items  up  to  a  specified  quota  of  imports  from 
all  sources  in  each  case.  The  following  table  shows  the  standing  of  the  quotas 
at  the  end  of  1936:— 


Cattle  (700  lbs.  or  more)  . . 

Calves  (less  than  175  lbs.) 

Dairy  cows  

Cream  (gals.)  

Seed  potatoes   (bushels)    . . 


Percentage 

Total 

Duty 

Amount  of 

of  Quota 

Quota 

Reduction 

Quota  used 

used  by 

by  Canada 

Canada 

155,799 

3  to  2  cts. 

Exhausted 

86.4% 

per  pound 

Nov.  30 

(Balance  by 

Mexico) 

51,933 

2|  to  1$  cts. 

Exhausted 

100% 

per  pound 

August 

20,000 

3  to  H  cts. 

6,549 

32.7% 

per  pound 

1,500.000 

56940  to  35 

43,710 

2.9% 

cts.  per  gal. 

750,000 

75  to  60  cts. 

726,712 

96.9% 

per  100  lbs. 

end  of 

Dec.  1  to  end 

November 

of  February. 

45  cts.  Mar.  1 

to  Nov.  30 

250,000 

$1  to  50  cts. 

149,600 

59.8% 

M  ft.  b.m. 

per  M  ft.  b.m. 

M  ft.  b.m. 

duty  $3  to 

$1.50  tax 

Unmanufactured  lumber 
(Douglas  fir  and  Western 
hemlock)  


Except  in  the  quota  for  seed  potatoes,  which  ends  on  November  30  of  each 
year,  the  quotas  terminate  at  each  calendar  year. 

The  imports  of  seed  potatoes  given  above  include  25,578  bushels  shipped 
during  December,  1935,  under  the  regular  rate  of  duty  of  75  cents  per  100 
pounds.  During  December  of  1936,  6,895  bushels  were  imported,  which  amount 
will  come  out  of  the  new  quota  for  1937.  Previously,  it  was  announced  that 
the  1936  quota  for  seed  potatoes  had  been  filled,  but  it  was  subsequently  found 
that  there  was  a  small  portion  uncompleted. 

The  above  table  was  compiled  from  preliminary  records  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
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TREND  FROM  LIVE  STOCK  TO  CEREAL  PRODUCTION  IN 

ARGENTINA 

J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  January  2, 1937 —The  steady  decline  in  the  volume  of  Argen- 
tine beef  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Europe  since  1927  has  been  directly 
reflected  in  lower  prices  to  cattle  breeders  here.  It  has  been,  too,  the  important 
factor  possibly  in  the  conversion  of  more  than  10  million  acres  of  the  best 
agricultural  land  in  Argentina  suitable  for  growing  cereal  crops  from  pasture 
to  grain. 

The  following  table  gives  official  data  as  compiled  by  the  Argentine  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  on  the  subject.  The  average  land  and  rental  values  and  cattle 
prices  are  weighted  averages.  The  average  grain  prices  are  on  the  basis  of 
delivery  at  Buenos  Aires. 

Argentine  Acreages  in  Grain  Versus  Beef  Production 

Average 
Cost  Land 
(For  Cerls.) 

Land  Rents  Meat  Trade 

vals.    Paid         Grain  Quotations  Beef 

Pesos   Pesos  (Average  B. A.)  Area  Seeded  Exps.  Chiller 

per       per      Wheat    Corn     Flax      Wh.    Corn    Flax    Total    (000)  Prices 

Hect.    Hect.        Pesos  per  Quintal  Millions  Hectares  Tons  Pesos 

1924-  25    n.a.  24.00 

1925-  26    n.a.  n.a. 

1926-  27    n.a.  n.a. 

1927-  28    337  23.72 

1928-  29  ....  342  23.53 

1929-  30    373  26.01 

1930-  31    315  22.38 

1931-  32    243  17.01 

1932-  33    197  16.12 

1933-  34    183  13.57 

1934-  35    n.a.  n.a. 


14.50 

9.28 

20.86 

7.2 

3.7 

2.5 

15.0 

732 

.327 

12.93 

6.46 

15.79 

7.7 

4.2 

2.5 

16.4 

669 

.272 

11.46 

6.53 

15.11 

7.8 

4.2 

2.9 

16.9 

657 

.30 

10.59 

8.60 

15.46 

8.3 

4.3 

2.8 

17.7 

703 

.326 

9.75 

8.10 

18.27 

9.2 

4.7 

2.8 

19.3 

507 

.312 

8.92 

5.66 

17.12 

8.3 

5.6 

2.9 

19.4 

479 

.309 

5.69 

4.01 

10.88 

8.6 

5.6 

3.0 

19.9 

444 

.254 

6.48 

4.60 

9.30 

6.9 

5.8 

3.4 

18.9 

435 

.182 

5.39 

4.05 

10.64 

8.0 

5.9 

2.9 

19.6 

407 

.174 

6.12 

5.72 

12.85 

7.9 

6.5 

2.7 

20.1 

381 

.181 

7.35 

4.77 

12.38 

7.6 

7.0 

3.2 

21.0 

381 

.244 

Increase  in  Acreage  Devoted  to  Cereals 

Whereas  Argentine  (beef  exports  are  now  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  1927 
level,  the  acreage  sown  to  all  cereal  crops  was  increased  by  10-1  million  acres 
between  1926-27  and  1934-35.  The  acreage  in  grain  was  increased  steadily  over 
this  period  despite  the  general  downward  trend  in  wheat  and  corn  prices.  This 
does  not  indicate  that  cattle  prices  necessarily  declined  relatively  more  than 
grain  prices,  but  rather  that  the  large  landowners,  although  they  could  not 
make  a  profit  in  producing  beef,  were  always  able  to  find  tenant  farmers  ready 
to  cultivate  their  land. 

Land  values  and  rents  rose  in  1929-30,  partly  due  to  speculation  during  that 
era  and  possibly  as  well  on  account  of  the  temporary  increase  in  corn  prices 
obtained  in  the  two  previous  crops,  but  fell  off  again  in  1930-31  and  have  only 
begun  to  improve  again  sharply  this  year  with  the  current  high  grain  prices. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture's  annual  estimates  of  the  expenses  of  production 
covering  the  cereal  crops  grown  here  show  that  the  Argentine  tenant  farmer 
could  produce  wheat  in  1933-34  at  25  per  cent  less  than  in  1930-31,  and  his 
expenses  were  52-4  per  cent  less  than  in  1924-25.  Lower  rents  have  been  the 
important  factor  towards  reducing  the  individual  tenant's  production  expenses 
since  1930-31. 

It  is  evident  that  so  long  as  the  bulk  of  the  Argentine  grain  is  produced  by 
tenant  farmers  on  short-term  leases  as  here,  prices  are  unlikely  to  fall  to  such 
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low  levels  as  to  directly  affect  the  aggregate  acreage  sown  as  has  been  shown  in 
recent  years.  The  surplus  available  as  rent  must  absorb  the  greater  part  of  any 
decrease  in  price,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  rent  will  continue  to  absorb  as  well, 
of  course,  the  benefits  available  from  higher  prices. 

It  follows  that  a  preferential  duty  against  Argentine  grain  cannot  affect  her 
competitive  position  except  in  so  far  as,  added  to  the  tenant's  actual  expenses 
of  production  less  rent,  it  goes  towards  setting  the  lowest  price  at  which  grain 
will  be  produced  in  Argentina.  While  low  grain  prices  are  unlikely  to  reduce 
grain  acreages  as  a  whole  in  this  country,  higher  grain  prices  as  compared  with 
meat  prices  will  no  doubt  bring  still  more  grazing  land  under  cultivation.  For- 
tunately corn  has  accounted  for  6-9  million  acres  of  the  aggregate  increase  of 
10-1  million  acres  in  the  area  seeded  to  all  grain  crops  between  1926-27  and 
1934-35.  However,  corn  prices  are  currently  higher  than  since  1928-29  despite 
record  crops  this  year  and  last  year.  The  danger  has  been  suggested  of  Argen- 
tine corn  prices  reaching  a  point  where  consuming  countries  will  turn  to 
substitutes. 

CONDITIONS  IN  BOLIVIA  IN  1936 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Lima,  January  13,  1937. — During  the  year  1935  the  total  value  of  Bolivian 
exports  amounted  to  £7,185,409  (the  calculation  is  made  in  sterling  due  to  the 
different  rates  of  exchange  that  then  existed  in  the  Bolivian  peso) .  The  average 
monthly  value  of  these  exports  is  some  £598,782.  Of  the  total  value  of  the 
exports,  tin  is  represented  by  £5,711,541,  and  "  other  minerals  "  such  as  silver, 
copper,  antimony,  wolfram,  etc.,  by  £1,351,650.  Exports  of  "  other  products  " 
such  as  quina,  coca,  etc.,  were  £122,218. 

During  the  first  eleven  months  of  1936  the  total  value  of  exports  amounted 
to  £6,300,221,  with  a  monthly  average  of  £572,747.  Of  the  total  value,  tin 
amounts  to  £4,499,879,  "  other  minerals  "  to  £1,671,968,  and  "  other  products  " 
to  £128,374. 

If  the  monthly  average  of  1935  and  1936  is  compared,  it  is  seen  that  there 
is  an  appreciable  diminution  in  1936  in  the  export  value  of  tin  and  "  other 
minerals,"  and  an  insignificant  increase  in  the  values  of  "  other  products."  This 
decline  has  had  an  immediate  repercussion  on  exchange  disposables.  Thus,  the 
average  of  exchanges  made  available  by  the  tin  exports  during  the  second  half 
of  1935  was  some  £279,889  monthly,  and  it  has  fallen  to  £179,729  monthly  for 
the  first  eleven  months  of  1936. 

The  state,  commerce,  and  industry  have  had  to  restrict  their  importations, 
and  restrictions  on  the  import  trade  imposed  by  the  decree  of  September  5  last 
have  been  a  consequence  of  the  lessened  available  exchange  and  of  the  necessity 
of  defending  its  rate. 

Importations 

In  1935  the  total  value  of  the  importations  into  Bolivia  amounted  to 
£3,498,513,  with  a  monthly  average  of  £291,543. 

During  the  first  eleven  months  of  1936  total  imports  have  amounted  to 
£2,526,990,  with  a  monthly  average  value  of  £229,636.  There  is  an  almost  com- 
plete parallel  between  the  value  of  the  importations  and  the  exchange  that  the 
state  has  sold  with  a  slight  increase  owing  to  importations  made  by  mining 
interests  with  their  own  exchange,  but  in  no  case  is  there  a  parallel  between 
the  total  value  of  exports  and  imports.  The  commercial  balance  is  always 
favourable,  but  it  has  no  decisive  influence  in  the  increase  of  disposables  nor  in 
the  improvement  of  the  rate  of  exchange. 
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Public  Finance 

The  income  in  1936  was  some  38,912,000  bolivianos,  causing  a  total  deficit 
of  143,000,000  bolivianos — a  deficit  that  was  covered  by  emergency  loans.  In 
the  budget  for  1936  all  capital  expenditures  (those  of  the  war  have  not  been 
indicated  in  the  foregoing  budget)  gave  rise  to  an  enormous  increase. 

The  budget  approved  on  January  31,  1936,  contemplated  a  total  income  of 
85,701,000  bolivianos  against  a  total  expenditure  of  130,035,000  bolivianos,  with 
an  initial  total  deficit  of  44,000,000  bolivianos.  On  April  6  a  loan  was  placed 
with  the  Central  Bank  of  30,000,000  bolivianos  in  order  to  cover  part  of  the 
former  deficit.  However,  since  that  time  the  Government  has  solicited  new 
loans  from  this  bank.  There  has  been  an  appreciable  reduction  in  some  of  the 
capital  expenditures,  although  others  have  been  created.  Moreover,  reforms 
(although  some  of  them  bear  heavily  on  those  who  contribute)  permit  a  greater 
increase  in  fiscal  assets. 

Budget  for  1937 

The  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1937  has  been  balanced  at  (in  round 
figures)  200,000,000  bolivianos.  The  fact  that  the  budget  is  voted  completely 
.balanced  has  had  a  decisive  influence  on  the  monetary  economy  of  the  country. 
It  simply  means  that  the  state  will  continue  contracting  loans  from  the  Central 
Bank  or  arrive  at  the  point  of  final  fiduciary  inflation.  As  a  consequence,  it  can 
be  thought  that  the  currency  will  have  to  be  stabilized  somewhere  about  the 
level  conditioned  more  particularly  by  the  total  of  the  circulation  that  actually 
^exists  in  the  country.  If  the  total  figure  of  income  and  expenditure  appears 
•excessive  with  relation  to  budgets  of  the  years  before  the  war — 200,000,000  in 
1937  against  55,000,000  in  1928,  50,000,000  in  1929,  and  47,000,000  in  1930— 
this  increase  is  just  apparent.  The  estimates  for  the  fiscal  services  have  been 
made  on  the  basis  of  3  pence  to  the  boliviano,  so  that  in  this  way  the  gold  budget 
of  the  country  for  1937  is  not  above  that  of  1930.  It  is  in  reality  lower  since 
in  1930  the  Bolivian  peso  had  a  value  of  18  pence. 


EXCHANGE  CONDITIONS  IN  LATIN  AMERICAN  COUNTRIES 

Uruguay 

J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  January  22,  1937. — Exchange  operations  have  been  under 
official  control  in  Uruguay  since  1931.  The  method  of  control  has  evolved 
gradually  and  by  well-defined  stages  to  its  present  form,  but  the  fundamental 
difference  between  the  system  currently  in  effect  and  the  original  control  system 
is  that  there  is  now  no  risk  whatsoever  to  the  exporter  of  merchandise  to 
Uruguay  inherent  in  the  exchange  regulations.  In  fact,  the  exchange  regula- 
tions give  assurance  to  a  limited  extent  at  least  that  the  exporter  will  be  paid 
for  his  goods  by  the  buyer  in  Uruguay. 

Exchange  control  was  imposed  originally  in  order  to  furnish  a  means 
whereby  imports  could  be  restricted  and  exports  encouraged  through  an  indirect 
subsidy  paid  from  exchange  profits,  towards  effecting  a  balance  of  international 
payments.  It  has  been  continued  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  control  over 
the  aggregate  volume  of  imports  and  to  regulate  the  origin  of  these  imports  on 
the  basis  of  reducing  excess  purchases  from  those  countries  which  are  not 
important  consumers  of  Uruguayan  agricultural  products. 

Purchase  of  Exchange 

Uruguay  has  placed  itself  in  a  position  to  regulate  exchange  operations  by 
.effectively  controlling  the  bulk  of  the  available  supply  of  exchange.   All  exchange 
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arising  from  the  export  of  Uruguayan  products  must  be  turned  over  to  the 
Government  at  a  fixed  rate  or  rates.  The  Government  offers  to  buy  exchange 
from  exporters  at  three  fixed  rates,  adjusted  in  relation  to  each  other  so  that 
the  preferential  or  more  favourable  rates  are  paid  in  part  or  wholly  as  a  form 
of  subsidy  in  respect  of  exchange  arising  from  the  export  of  specified  agricultural 
products,  according  as  to  whether  it  is  considered  advisable  to  encourage  their 
export  as  compared  with  other  export  products,  or  based  on  the  relative  pros- 
perity of  the  particular  industry  affected.  Exchange  which  does  not  arise  from 
the  export  of  commodities  is  purchased  at  the  lowest  of  the  three  buying  rates. 


iSale  of  Exchange 

Since  the  bulk  of  the  exchange  supply  is  under  effective  control,  it  is  a 
comparatively  easy  matter  for  the  Government  to  regulate  the  sale  of  exchange 
to  importers  and  other  interested  parties.  The  supply  of  exchange  is  offered  for 
sale  by  the  Government  authority  at  three  different  rates  which  allow  a  2\  per 
cent  profit  and  which  afford  varying  preferences  to  the  buyers  according  to  the 
purpose  for  which  the  exchange  would  be  used  by  the  applicant.  In  this  way 
the  Government  is  in  a  position  to  favour  the  importation  of  particular  classes 
of  commodities,  adjusting  the  preference  margins  according  to  the  supply  and 
demand,  and  to  directly  influence  the  source  from  which  the  aggregate  of  imports 
are  obtained  by  giving  preference  in  the  exchange  selling  rates  to  imports  from 
those  countries  which  are  the  principal  consumers  of  Uruguayan  products.  Com- 
modities which  would  compete  directly  with  similar  articles  manufactured  in 
the  country  are  considered  last,  so  that  exchange  control  gives  added  protection 
to  domestic  industries. 

Preferred  Imports 

The  Uruguayan  Government  allows  itself  exchange  to  cover  service  charges 
on  the  external  public  debt  and  for  purchases  abroad  effected  by  state-owned 
entities  at  the  lowest  of  the  three  selling  rates.  Exchange  at  this  rate,  how- 
ever, is  only  available  to  private  parties  in  respect  of  payment  or  partial  pay- 
ment for  a  very  few  imported  commodities.  Some  newsprint,  for  example,  can 
be  paid  for  at  this  rate.  Consequently  it  is  the  intermediate  and  the  highest 
of  the  three  selling  rates,  or  the  "  free  controlled  "  and  "  free  "  rates  respect- 
ively as  they  are  known  officially,  which  are  of  interest  to  importers  of  mer- 
chandise. The  spread  between  the  intermediate  and  the  higher  or  free  selling 
rates  and  the  lowest  or  official  selling  rate,  which  is  used  as  a  base  and  fixed  in 
relation  to  sterling,  is  varied  according  to  supply  and  demand.  The  variations 
in  the  rates  are  illustrated  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  nominal 
selling  rates  quoted  in  dollars  and  sterling  per  100  Uruguayan  pesos  at  different 
periods: — 

Selling  Rates  for  Uruguayan  Pesos 

Dec.  26, 1934  Dec.  26, 1935  Dec.  24, 1936 

$  £  $  f  $  £ 

Official   79.60       322/5  79.60       322/11  78.90  321/4 

Free  controlled    45.55       184/4  48.60       197/5  54.40  221/10 

Free    41.65       168/0  45.65       184/0  54.35  220/0 


Import  Permits 

Merchandise  is  not  permitted  clearance  through  the  Uruguayan  customs 
unless  the  importer  has  previously  solicited  and  been  granted  an  import  permit, 
which  stipulates  as  well  the  extent  to  which  preference  will  be  granted  in  pur- 
chasing the  covering  exchange.  The  degree  of  exchange  preference  accorded 
imported  merchandise  is  determined  by  the  class  of  merchandise  and  the  country 
of  origin. 
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Degrees  of  Preference 

In  general,  raw  materials  or  prime  necessities  are  given  first  consideration. 
As  between  different  potential  supplying  countries,  the  underlying  principle  is 
that  exchange  will  be  made  available  for  merchandise  imports  only  up  to  the 
amount  of  that  country's  purchases  from  Uruguay  after  a  certain  arbitrary 
deduction  has  been  made  to  cover  a  proportion  of  the  Government  remittances 
for  its  own  account  to  all  countries.  The  degree  of  preference  accorded  within 
this  limit,  which  incidentally  is  exceeded  under  exceptional  circumstances  only, 
is  determined  again  by  (1)  the  class  of  goods  as  raw  materials,  necessities  or 
luxuries;  (2)  whether  the  country  has  a  trade  agreement  with  Uruguay;  (3)  the 
exchange  quota  made  available  to  the  country.  Exchange  quotas  are  fixed  on 
a  quarterly  basis  for  each  country  considered  as  being  entitled  to  exchange. 
However,  these  quotas  serve  for  the  most  part  only  as  a  guide  representing  the 
minimum  amount  of  exchange  available,  and  are  frequently  exceeded  in  practice 
although  it  is  difficult  for  a  country  without  any  quota  to  obtain  exchange. 

When  an  importer  has  been  successful  in  obtaining  an  import  permit,  he 
has  with  it  the  assurance  that  he  will  be  able  to  remit  in  payment  of  the  goods. 
Further,  if  the  permit  stipulates  payment  at  the  intermediate  selling  rate,  20 
per  cent  of  the  amount  must  be  purchased  within  fifteen  days  and  the  balance 
before  the  goods  can  be  cleared  from  the  customs.  If  the  highest  rate  is  stipu- 
lated, the  exchange  must  be  contracted  for  immediately.  The  exchange  regula- 
tions therefore  constitute  a  measure  of  assurance  of  final  payment  to  the  exporter 
rather  than  a  risk  of  delay  or  non-payment. 

Exchange  may  be  sold  by  the  banks  up  to  £500  freely  at  the  highest  selling 
rate  of  the  three,  but  for  larger  amounts  special  permission  must  be  obtained. 

Additional  Preferences 

The  comparative  cost  of  merchandise  imported  into  Uruguay  as  between 
different  classes  of  goods  and  countries  of  origin  is  not  only  influenced  by  the 
exchange  preference  granted  for  the  remittance  in  cover,  but  customs  house 
charges  payable  are  adjusted  to  accord  further  preferences.  The  exchange 
preference  itself,  except  in  respect  of  the  lowest  or  official  rate  which  seldom 
applies,  has  fluctuated  between  5"  and  10  per  cent.  However,  imported  merchan- 
dise which  must  be  paid  for  at  the  intermediate  or  the  highest  selling  rates  are 
subject  to  a  surcharge  on  the  duty  payable  of  47-5  per  cent  and  62-3  per  cent 
respectively,  based  on  recent  exchange  rates.  Since  the  import  duties  themselves 
are  with  few  exceptions  high  in  Uruguay,  this  tariff  preference  is  the  important 
factor  in  fixing  the  relative  cost  of  imported  goods  and  determines  largely  the 
source  from  which  imports  are  obtained.  Keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  Uruguay 
accords  preferential  exchange  and  tariff  treatment  to  supplying  countries  only 
up  to  the  amount  of  the  particular  country's  purchases  from  Uruguay,  it  is 
apparent  that  few  countries  can  expect  to  build  up  an  important  favourable 
balance  of  trade  with  Uruguay  under  present  conditions. 

Canada's  Position 

Canada  has  had  a  favourable  balance  of  trade  with  Uruguay  for  many 
years  due  largely  to  the  limited  number  of  commodities  as  canned  meats  and 
hides  available  which  the  Dominion  can  purchase.  In  1936  the  favourable 
balance,  based  on  the  amount  of  exchange  actually  purchased  and  sold  in  respect 
of  Canadian  trade  by  the  Exchange  Control  Board  in  Uruguay,  amounted  to 
2,882,909  French  francs.  This  favourable  balance  was  increased  still  further 
last  year  when  it  had  reached  a  total  of  2,478,815  French  francs  to  the  end  of 
August,  1936. 

This  position  was  attained  in  spite  of  the  strict  control  system  due  to  the 
fact  that  newsprint  is  the  principal  commodity  shipped,  and  Uruguay  has  prac- 
tically no  alternative  but  to  admit  it  at  preferential  exchange  rates  since  the 
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other  potential  suppliers  as  Sweden,  Finland,  and  Norway  are  not  important 
purchasers  of  Uruguayan  products  either.  The  other  principal  item  from  Canada 
is  farm  implements,  which  is  also  given  preference  as  would  be  expected  in  an 
agricultural  country,  although  at  a  higher  rate  than  newsprint,  but  as  farm 
implements  are  not  dutiable,  the  problem  of  a  duty  surcharge  does  not  arise. 

Apart  from  newsprint  and  farm  implements,  it  is  not  possible  for  Canadian 
firms  to  compete  at  present  unless  under  very  exceptional  circumstances  as  when 
a  product  could  be  offered  which  was  not  obtainable  elsewhere  under  more 
favourable  exchange  terms. 

Canada  negotiated  a  trade  agreement  with  Uruguay  last  year  which 
embodies  a  mutual  most-favoured  nation  clause  which  has  made  possible  a 
better  understanding  of  the  Dominion's  trade  position  and  ensures  sympathetic 
treatment  within  the  exchange  regulations  in  force. 

Current  Outlook 

Technically  there  are  no  longer  any  blocked  funds  awaiting  withdrawal 
from  Uruguay,  since  holders  are  free  to  remit  even  though  it  may  be  admittedly 
at  a  disadvantageous  rate  or  elect  to  accept  3^  Government  bonds  with  pro- 
vision for  amortization.  The  entire  exchange  market  has  eased  greatly  in 
recent  months  due  to  better  export  prices  with  a  tendency  for  the  peso  to 
appreciate.  It  is  suggested  in  some  quarters  that  the  Uruguayan  Government 
may  decide  to  withdraw  the  exchange  regulations  entirely  very  soon,  although 
certain  restrictions  on  imports  may  be  retained  until  such  time  as  the  Govern- 
ment can  decide  upon  the  rate  at  which  the  peso  could  be  stabilized. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Lima,  January  18,  1937. — A  system  of  exchange  control  operates  in  Chile, 
and  such  control  is  exercised  through  the  medium  of  the  "  Commission  for  Inter- 
national Exchanges."  Exporters  are  required  to  turn  over  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  foreign  currency  obtained  from  their  exports  and  the  balance,  known 
as  "  export  "  or  "  barter  "  exchange,  can  be  used  in  payment  of  approved  imports 
or  sold  to  third  parties  for  that  purpose.  The  Commission  for  International 
Exchanges  always  gives  preference  in  granting  of  permits  when  such  exchange 
is  for  the  payment  of  raw  materials  for  Chilean  industry,  goods  of  prime  neces- 
sity, drugs  and  medicines.  Importers  must  obtain  permission  from  the  com- 
mission to  purchase  foreign  exchange. 

In  the  case  of  countries  with  which  Chile  has  not  concluded  compensation 
agreements,  as  is  the  case  with  Canada,  permits  for  the  purchase  of  exchange 
in  payment  for  imports  will  be  accorded  only  after  the  arrival  of  the  goods  in 
Chile.  Imports  from  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire  are  subject  to  this  regula- 
tion. Then  too,  in  the  case  of  imports  from  countries  whose  purchases  of  Chilean 
goods  have  been  such  as  to  restrict  or  lessen  the  amount  of  exchange  available, 
such  imports  are  subject  to  import  licence,  the  issue  of  which  is,  in  a  large 
measure,  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  Chilean  products  taken  in  exchange. 
With  the  object  of  curtailing  illicit  exchange  operations,  the, customs  authorities 
have  been  instructed  not  to  clear  imports  unless  the  documents  presented  carry 
the  endorsement  either  of  the  Exchange  Control  Commission  or  that  of  a  com- 
mercial bank  testifying  to  the  origin  of  the  foreign  exchange  used  in  payment 
or  showing  that  the  commission  has  authorized  a  barter  transaction. 

Regarding  those  countries  with  which  Chile  has  compensation  agreements 
or  treaties,  it  may  be  noted  that  on  March  28,  1936,  a  decree  was  issued  stating 
that,  until  further  notice,  from  funds  available  in  foreign  money,  intended  for 
the  import  of  merchandise  into  Chile  and  retained  in  virtue  of  treaties  or  com- 
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pensation  agreements,  in  which  it  is  established  that  the  Chilean  Government 
shall  fix  the  type  of  exchange,  payment  will  be  made  in  Chilean  currency  at  the 
rate  of  135  per  cent  of  the  official  rate  of  exchange  fixed  by  the  Central  Bank 
of  Chile,  on  the  date  of  payment. 

Change  in  Situation:  "  Luxury  Articles  " 

In  October  a  new  aspect  of  the  exchange  situation  appeared  in  what  might 
be  termed  the  institution  of  a  new  "  rate,"  which  the  Government  is  imposing  for 
the  purchase  of  gold  which  is  to  be  sold  at  30  pesos  to  the  dollar.  The  Chilean 
authorities  decided  that  such  gold  as  was  produced  from  the  gold  washings  was 
to  be  used  only  for  the  importation  of  "  luxury  "  articles.  Whereas  from  May 
to  October,  automobiles,  radios,  and  certain  other  luxury  goods,  including  silk 
hosiery,  had  been  prohibited  imports  since  exchange  would  not  be  granted  in 
payment  for  them,  this  has  been  changed,  a  quota  having  been  assigned  to 
automobiles  amounting  to  1,800  per  year,  this  quota  being  as  follows:  United 
States,  85  per  cent;  Germany,  10  per  cent;  France,  3^  per  cent;  Italy,  J  of 
1  per  cent.  Exchange  in  payment  of  these,  and  the  following  declared  list  of 
luxury  articles,  is  to  be  paid  for  from  the  gold  washings.  The  rates  obtainable, 
however,  vary,  as  for  instance  exchange  can  at  the  moment  be  obtained  appar- 
ently for  automobile  tires  at  the  rate  of  35  pesos  to  the  dollar,  and  for  automobile 
trucks  at  the  rate  of  30  pesos  to  the  dollar. 

The  following  articles  are  taken  care  of  by  this  new  rate  of  exchange: — 

Automobiles,  trucks,  parts,  and  tires. 
Radios  and  parts. 

Gramophones,  phonographs,  and  parts. 

Liquors  in  general. 

Articles  of  silk. 

Furs  of  fine  hair. 

Candies,  biscuits,  chocolates,  etc. 

Shoes,  hats,  gloves. 

Ready-made  clothing. 

Carpets,  rugs. 

Articles  of  fine  crystal1. 

Furniture. 

Articles  of  leather. 

Articles  of  sport. 

Travelling  bags  and  hand-bags. 

Gems,  jewellery  of  all  kinds,  imitation  jewellery. 

Pictures,  paintings,  and  carvings. 

Toys. 

Since  the  "free"  or  illegal  rate  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  28.50  to  29 
pesos  to  the  dollar,  the  official  rate  19  pesos  to  the  dollar,  the  gold  par  rate  8.25 
pesos  to  the  dollar,  and  "  compensation  "  rates  with  those  countries  having  com- 
pensation treaties  with  Chile,  it  can  be  seen  how  complicated  has  become  the 
exchange  system  in  that  country. 

El  Salvador 

S.  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  colon  equals  40  cents  U.S.  currency) 

Mexico  City,  January  20,  1937. — There  are  no  official  exchange  restrictions 
in  El  Salvador  as  the  Banco  Central  de  Reserva  de  El  Salvador  buys  and  sells 
freely  at  rates  of  $2-49  and  02-51  for  the  United  States  dollar.  Gold  held  by  the 
Central  Bank  at  December  31,  1936,  amounted  to  013,054,201,  while  foreign 
exchange  reserves  totalled  U.S. $698, 120  as  of  the  same  date.  The  amount  pay- 
able under  the  Foreign  Loan  Readjustment  Agreement  of  April,  1936,  for  the 
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coupons  due  July  1,  1935,  and  January  1,  1936,  a  total  of  U.S.$850,000,  was 
paid  last  July  without  any  disturbance  to  the  exchange.  The  amount  payable 
for  the  coupons  due  July  1,  1936,  was  remitted  in  December,  1936,  and  the 
monthly  quotas  under  that  agreement  from  July,  1936,  were  remitted  each 
month  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

It  was  expected  earlier  that  there  would  be  a  deficit  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments for  1936  of  some  considerable  size,  but  as  a  noticeable  decline  in 
imports  took  place  during  the  last  eight  months  of  the  year,  the  demand  for 
foreign  exchange  fell  off.  Offers  of  foreign  exchange  in  considerable  volume 
usually  coincide  with  the  marketing  of  coffee,  December  to  April;  in  the  other 
months  of  the  year  the  Central  Bank  is  required  to  supply  the  principal  needs 
of  the  country,  which  during  1936  the  bank  was  able  to  do  adequately.  The 
methods  adopted  by  the  Banco  Central  de  Reserva  de  El  Salvador  have  proved 
quite  satisfactory  for  the  country's  needs  and  there  has  been,  as  a  result,  no 
restriction  to  foreign  trade. 

Ecuador 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Lima,  January  18,  1937. — The  Ecuadorean  Government  issued  a  decree 
under  date  July  31,  1936,  instituting  exchange  control  in  Ecuador  as  from  that 
date.  By  the  terms  of  the  decree  only  the  Banco  Central  del  Ecuador  can  pur- 
chase and  sell  foreign  exchange.  The  official  rate  of  exchange  has  been  fixed  at 
10-50  sucres  per  United  States  dollar,  or  its  equivalent  in  other  exchanges.  All 
banks  and  commercial  houses  operating  in  Ecuador  are  prohibited  from  con- 
tracting operations  in  foreign  currencies.  A  rigid  system  of  import  and  export 
licensing  has  been  instituted,  whereby  a  permit  must  be  obtained  for  all  importa- 
tions and  exportations  from  the  Banco  Central  del  Ecuador,  which  alone  can 
grant  the  necessary  funds  for  payments  to  be  effected,  exporters  being  compelled 
to  turn  over  to  this  bank  all  proceeds  of  sale. 

Drastic  penalties  have  been  provided  for  infringements,  these  ranging 
from  fines  double  the  amount  of  the  exchange  involved  to  terms  of  imprisonment 
of  from  30  to  180  days.  Banks  and  commercial  houses  which  have  funds  abroad, 
however  they  may  have  arisen,  are  to  transfer  the  bills  as  of  the  date  of  the 
decree  to  the  Banco  Central  del  Ecuador,  which  is  authorized  to  pay  them  at 
the  actual  rate  fixed  for  the  sale — that  is,  10-50  sucres  per  dollar  United  States 
currency,  or  its  equivalent  in  other  exchanges. 

The  customs  houses  are  forbidden  to  dispatch  any  bill  without  a  previous 
certificate  from  the  Banco  Central  del  Ecuador  of  having  granted  the  cor- 
responding authorization  for  the  value  indicated,  and  goods  which  enter  into 
the  customs  houses  of  the  republic  without  having  previously  obtained  permis- 
sion from  the  Banco  Central  del  Ecuador  for  the  importation  will  be  confiscated. 
Banks  which  infringe  in  any  way  the  regulations  of  this  law  are  to  be  immedi- 
ately placed  in  liquidation  and  taken  over  by  the  superintendent  of  banks. 
Mining  companies  operating  under  special  contracts  and  law  are  not  understood 
as  being  covered  by  the  above  measure. 

Later  Regulations 

Later  regulations  issued  stated  that  the  Exchange  Control  Commission 
would  give  preference  to  requests  for  exchange  for  merchandise  proceeding  from 
countries  where  no  hindrance  or  limitations  existed  against  Ecuadorean  products. 
Further,  however,  the  Banco  Central  del  Ecuador  was  given  authority  to 
limit  the  issuance  of  licences  to  the  amount  of  the  exchange  available  for  coun- 
tries which  had  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  with  Ecuador  or  which  imposed 
restrictions  of  any  kind  on  Ecuadorean  products.    It  might  be  mentioned  that 
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during  the  past  year  Canada's  sales  to  Ecuador  exceeded  purchases  from  that 
country. 

Import  Permits 

A  system  of  import  licensing  is  in  operation  in  Ecuador  and  intending 
importers  are  required  to  obtain  an  import  permit  and  at  the  time  of  such  permit 
being  granted  said  importers  are  required  to  deposit  an  amount  equal  to  25  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  order,,  which  amount  is  credited  when  documents  are 
later  presented  with  the  requests  for  the  remainder  of  the  exchange. 

Restrictive  Measures 

The  Directorate  of  the  Central  Bank  of  Ecuador,  as  it  deems  it  convenient,  is 
empowered  to  establish  a  surcharge  on  the  rates  of  exchange  for  the  importation 
of  articles  that  it  considers  superfluous. 

Goods  whose  importations  have  been  authorized  must  be  shipped  with 
Ecuadorean  destination  within  120  days  of  the  granting  of  the  corresponding 
permit  if  they  should  proceed  from  countries  in  America,  and  within  180  days 
if  they  should  have  another  source,  except  in  cases  of  force  majeure,  duly  proven. 
Should  these  periods  expire,  the  permit  granted  and  the  right  to  the  correspond- 
ing draft  lapses  and  the  Central  Bank  proceeds  to  appropriate  the  guarantee. 

Should  goods  arrive  which  are  not  understood  as  being  the  whole  to  which 
the  authorized  permit  refers,  the  draft  will  be  issued  for  the  value  that  it  repre- 
sents. The  fractioning  of  permits  granted  is  prohibited;  should  that  be  done, 
the  option  for  importing  the  part  of  the  permit  that  may  remain  is  lost. 

The  Central  Bank  will  not  grant  any  draft  abroad  for  the  payment  of 
imports  to  the  order  of  the  solicitants  but  that  of  the  respective  foreign 
creditors. 

Mexico 

S.  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Mexico  City,  January  27,  1937. — The  direct  method  of  exchange  control  is 
not  employed  in  Mexico.  On  the  other  hand,  in  an  indirect  manner  a  form  of 
control  is  exercised  by  the  Government  of  Mexico  operating  through  the  Central 
Bank  (the  bank  authorized  to  issue  notes,  to  rediscount,  and  to  control  exchange) . 
This  bank,  Banco  de  Mexico,  S.A.,  was  established  in  1925  with  a  share  capital 
of  100,000,000  pesos,  of  which  51  per  cent  are  owned  by  the  Government. 

Following  the  financial  crisis  of  1931  and  the  critical  exchange  condition 
at  that  time,  Mexican  currency  depreciated  considerably.  As  a  check  to  further 
serious  falls,  a  monetary  law  was  passed  on  July  31  of  that  year.  By  this  law 
gold  was  suspended  as  legal  tender,  and  silver  pesos,  bank  notes,  and  fractional 
currency  were  placed  in  that  category.  As  a  consequence  gold  disappeared,  runs 
on  banks  occurred,  many  bankruptcies  followed,  while  imports,  except  for  neces- 
sities, practically  ceased. 

By  the  virtual  establishment  of  a  silver  standard  under  the  law  referred  to, 
a  further  depreciation  in  the  currency  took  place.  Mexican  pesos  fluctuated 
between  the  previous  rate  of  about  2  pesos  to  the  United  States  dollar  to  4 
pesos,  finally  settling  to  3-60  on  November  7,  1933.  Since  that  time  the  rate 
has  been  quite  steady,  so  that  for  all  practical  purposes  it  might  be  considered 
as  "  pegged  "  to  the  dollar  at  3  •  60. 

Method  of  Control 

It  is  in  the  maintenance  of  this  rate  that  the  indirect  method  of  exchange 
control  is  effected.  All  gold  and  silver  bullion  mined  in  the  country,  and  hene- 
quen  produced,  is  purchased  each  year  by  the  Banco  de  Mexico,  as  practically 
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the  entire  output  of  these  commodities  is  exported.  .  In  return,  silver  pesos  are 
given  to  the  producers.  This  method,  which  at  first  was  not  adopted  in  entirety, 
became  imperative  in  1935  following  the  rapid  increase  in  world  silver  prices. 
Accordingly,  a  new  law  was  passed  on  April  27  of  that  year,  making  the  method 
mandatory  of  the  bank  and  the  producers.  By  means  of  the  use  of  silver  pesos 
within  the  country  and  the  obtaining  of  foreign  currency  abroad  in  payment 
for  the  mined  bullion  and  henequen,  the  Banco  de  Mexico  is  enabled  to  main- 
tain large  dollar  credits  in  New  York.  The  level  of  these  credits  is  kept  suffi- 
ciently high  so  as  to  maintain  the  rate  of  3  •  60. 

Absentee  Tax  Law 

With  an  obvious  movement  of  capital  out  of  the  country  during  1933  and 
early  1934  an  Absentee  Law  Tax  was  passed  on  March  1  of  the  latter  year. 
By  this  law  a  tax  of  4  per  cent  was  levied  on  all  capital  sent  out  of  the  country, 
except  that  used  for  the  payment  of  imported  goods.  Further  safeguards  were 
made  by  the  issuance  of  a  new  Absentee  Tax  Law  on  August  31,  1936. 

Although  world  prices  of  silver  during  the  past  three  years  have  fluctuated 
considerably,  while  a  serious  reduction  in  value  took  place  during  1936,  neces- 
sitating the  withdrawal  of  paper  pesos  from  circulation  and  the  reissuance  of 
silver  pesos  (which  had  been  withdrawn  some  months  earlier) ,  the  Mexican 
Government,  by  means  of  the  buying  and  selling  system  outlined,  have  been  able 
to  maintain  the  pegged  rate  successfully.  At  times  it  has  been  difficult  for 
buyers  to  obtain  foreign  exchange  without  additional  cost  above  the  established 
rate,  even  during  the  past  year  when  the  position  of  the  Government  has 
definitely  been  much  more  financially  stable  than  for  some  years;  but  on  the 
whole  it  may  be  stated  that  the  exchange  situation  causes  no  undue  difficulty 
and  serious  fluctuations  are  not  very  probable. 

Object  of  Policy 

The  Mexican  monetary  policy  appears  to  have  been  for  the  past  several 
years  and  continues  to  be  directed  towards  a  stable  currency  backed  by  silver 
at  a  rate  compatible  with  the  domestic  economic  situation,  The  profitable  prices 
for  silver  bullion  during  1934-35  and  early  1936  greatly  increased  the  buying 
power  of  Mexico  to  a  point  where  much  of  the  depreciation  to  3-60  was  offset. 
The  lessened  prices  during  the  greater  part  of  1936  naturally  have  reduced  that 
buying  power,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  production  has  been  continually  increased. 
Within  the  republic  a  quite  prosperous  picture  has  been  presented  for  the  past 
eighteen  months,  directly  attributable  to  Mexico's  exchange  and  silver  policy, 
which  so  well  fits  in  with  that  of  the  United  States  during  the  past  several  years. 

CUBA  MODIFIES   SEED  POTATO  REGULATIONS 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  January  26,  1937. — A  presidential  degree  signed  January  16  and 
gazetted  January  21,  1937,  provides  that  the  bond  to  be  furnished  by  the  im- 
porter of  seed  potatoes  as  a  guaranty  against  customs  duties  in  case  the  potatoes 
are  sold  for  table  consumption  may  be,  optionally,  in  cash,  by  bank  guaranty, 
or  in  the  form  of  a  bond  issued  by  a  company  whose  permit  to  operate  requires 
a  security  in  the  form  of  cash  or  Cuban  Government  bonds  to  be  deposited  with 
the  Government.  Previously,  a  guaranty  furnished  by  a  bonding  company 
whose  securities  deposited  with  the  Government  might  have  been  of  lesser 
stability  than  cash  or  Government  bonds,  was  acceptable. 

With  the  exception  of  the  aforementioned  amendment,  which  is  of  minor 
importance  to  Canadian  potato  exporters,  seed-potato  import  regulations  con- 
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tinue  to  follow  Decree  No.  1201,  signed  August  26  and  gazetted  September  3, 
1932.  This  regulation  has  as  its  two  principal  objects  the  protection  of  both  the 
farmer  and  the  internal  revenue.   An  analysis  of  its  main  features  follows: — 

Regulations  Summarized 

The  varieties  of  seed  protatoes  approved  for  import  are  limited  to  Bliss 
Triumph,  Green  Mountain,  Irish  Cobbler,  and  Never-Rot  or  President.  A  new 
variety,  Katahdine,  from  New  Brunswick,  is  being  tried  this  year.  Seed  may 
be  brought  into  Cuba  duty  free  only  from  September  1  to  January  31,  inclusive. 
It  may  be  imported  only  by  farmers,  or  by  merchants  who  have  been  in  business 
for  more  than  one  year  as  dealers  in  foodstuffs. 

In  the  process  of  importation  of  seed  potatoes,  several  printed  forms  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  to  be  completed.  A  merchant  importer 
must  solicit  a  permit  by  means  of  one  of  these  forms,  which  states  the  quan- 
tity, origin  of  seed,  and  other  details.  The  same  form  is  submitted  by  a  farmer 
importing  seed  for  his  own  use.  The  farmer  also  must  apply  to  the  nearest 
military  post  for  a  certificate  proving  that  the  seed  is  necessary,  whether  he 
imports  direct  or  buys  from  a  merchant.  The  lower  half  of  this  application 
form  is  for  the  signature  of  the  same  military  official,  and  states  that  the  land 
is  prepared  for  seeding;  that  the  area  as  given  therein  is  correct;  the  number 
of  barrels  or  sacks  of  seed  required  for  the  quantity  of  land  involved.  Three 
more  declarations  are  on  the  reverse  side  of  this  form.  One  is  by  the  merchant, 
giving  full  particulars,  stating  that  he  has  sold  seed  potatoes  to  the  farmer 
whose  name  is  shown  on  the  form;  the  other  two,  signed  by  an  officer  of  the 
military  post,  verify  that  the  seed  arrived  on  the  farm  and,  later,  was  planted. 

The  importer,  whether  merchant  or  farmer,  is  given  ninety  days  in  which 
to  produce  this  last  military  certificate  to  the  customs  authorities,  in  order  to 
avoid  paying  duties  as  required  in  the  tariff  for  edible  potatoes,  and  for  which 
he  has  put  up  the  bond  of  a  bonding  company  as  guaranty. 

Duties 

The  duties  on  edible  potatoes,  per  100  kilograms,  gross  weight,  are  as  fol- 
lows: from  July  1  to  October  31,  inclusive,  United  States,  $2;  Canada,  $8. 
From  November  1  to  June  30,  inclusive,  they  are  $4  and  $10  respectively. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  a  shipment  of  seed  potatoes  at  the  Cuban  port,  for 
which  an  import  permit  has  already  been  obtained,  the  buyer  must  obtain  another 
permit  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  authorizing  its  clearance  through 
customs.  This  is  given  after  an  examination  of  documents  and  cargo  has  shown 
that  everything  is  in  order.  The  customs  authorities  will  not  allow  the  potatoes 
to  be  cleared  as  seed  without  this  permit. 

Merchant  importers  who  sell  to  farmers  must  keep  an  official  ledger,  open 
for  inspection  at  all  times,  bearing  the  seal  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
showing  all  transactions  in  seed  potatoes.  A  Government  inspector  is  at  the 
importer's  warehouse  at  stated  hours  to  supervise  the  delivery  and  the  record- 
ing of  all  seed  potato  sales.  He  also  checks  the  quality  and  size  of  the  seed: 
No.  1  potatoes  must  weigh  not  less  than  3  ounces,  and  No.  2  not  less  than  \\ 
ounces.  Some  seed  potatoes  which  arrived  recently  were  specified  in  the  Cana- 
dian documents  as  "  No.  1  Small."  This  classification  is  not  known  to  the 
inspectors  here.  However,  "  No.  1  Small  "  will  be  admitted  as  No.  2  if  the  pota- 
toes weigh  1^  ounces  or  more.  Seed  potatoes  weighing  less  than  \\  ounces  will 
be  condemned,  in  which  case  the  importer  has  the  option  of  paying  duty  on 
and  having  them  entered  as  edible  potatoes  or  of  having  them  confiscated. 

An  undue  proportion  of  mechanical  damage  is  another  defect  that  leads  to 
trouble.  If  a  merchant  imports  more  seed  potatoes  than  he  can  sell  to  farmers 
who  have  permits  to  plant,  he  must  pay  the  duties  on  the  surplus  quantity  and 
sell  them  as  edible  potatoes  or  have  them  confiscated. 
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Shipments  must  be  accompanied  by  consular  and  commercial  invoices,  and 
two  official  certificates  issued  by  the  Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
first  certificate,  which  bears  a  number,  states  that  the  potatoes  are  suitable  for 
seed;  that  they  are  in  good  sanitary  condition;  it  also  gives  the  quantity, 
variety,  and  grade  of  seed,  the  name  and  place  of  the  exporter,  and  the  signature 
of  the  inspector.  The  second  certificate,  signed  by  a  Canadian  Government 
inspector,  gives  the  quantity,  variety  and  grade  of  seed,  the  name  and  place  of 
the  exporter,  and  the  value  of  the  shipment  with  inland  and  ocean  freight  speci- 
fied. These  two  certificates,  the  consular  invoice,  and  the  bill  of  lading  must 
be  vised  by  a  Cuban  consul.  Attached  to  each  sack  or  barrel  must  be  a  label 
issued  by  the  Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  identifies  the  con- 
tents with  the  documents.  The  label  states  the  variety,  the  grade,  the  number 
which  the  first  certificate  carries,  and  the  grower's  name.  , 

SWEDEN'S  INDUSTRIAL  PROSPERITY 

The  past  year  brought  a  considerable  rise  in  practically  all  domains 
of  Sweden's  economic  life,  judging  from  preliminary  figures  given  by  the 
Swedish  financial  weekly  Affarsvarlden,  The  taxable  income,  which  from  1934 
to  1935  rose  by  11  per  cent,  during  1936  showed  a  further  increase  of  7  per  cent. 
The  industrial  production  index,  which  in  1934-35  rose  from  91  to  100  per  cent, 
during  1936  went  up  further  to  approximately  108  per  cent,  which  is  about 
twice  the  normal  annual  rise.  The  goods  traffic  of  the  Swedish  railways  during 
the  past  year  increased  by  about  10  per  cent.  The  increase  of  iron  consumption 
is  estimated  at  14  per  cent  and  steel  consumption  at  9  per  cent. 

The  employment  index  of  the  Social  Board  at  the  end  of  1936  was  6  per 
cent  higher  than  the  year  before,  and  total  wages  paid  during  1936  increased 
by  about  8  per  cent  in  comparison  with  1935. 

The  Riksbank  report  of  December  15,  1936,  shows  a  rise  in  the  note  circu- 
lation of  13  per  cent  in  comparison  with  1935. 

BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT  APPLICATIONS 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London  writes  under  date  January 
15,  1937,  that  the  Board  of  Trade  have  announced  that  they  have  referred  to 
the  Merchandise  Marks  Standing  Committee  applications  for  Orders  in  Council 
to  require  the  marking  with  an  indication  of  origin  of  imported  goods  of  the 
following  classes  and  descriptions:  picture  and  greeting  postcards,  including 
those  in  sheets  or  reels;  loose-leaf  ring  metal  fittings;  solid  headed  pins  of 
brass,  iron,  or  steel. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Irish  Free  State  Wheat  Regulations 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  advises 
that,  by  order  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  under  section  6  of  the  Agricultural 
Produce  (Cereals)  Act,  1935,  the  percentage  of  home-grown  wheat  to  be  used 
by  licensed  flour  millers  in  the  Irish  Free  State  during  the  cereal  year  1937-38 
has  been  fixed  at  40  per  cent,  as  compared  with  33^  per  cent  in  the  present  cereal 
year. 

Irish  Free  State  Import  Duty  on  Acid  Sodium  Phosphate 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  advises, 
under  date  January  6,  1937,  that,  by  order  of  the  Executive  Council,  a  new 
customs  duty  of  33^  per  cent  ad  valorem  has  been  imposed,  as  from  January  2, 
1937,  on  all  preparations  which  consist  wholly  or  partly  of  acid  sodium  phosphate 
and  are  imported  in  powder  form. 
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Formerly  this  commodity  entered  the  Irish  Free  State  duty  free.  The 
present  order  is  designed  to  afford  a  measure  of  protection  to  this  product,  which 
is  shortly  to  be  manufactured  locally.  In  the  meantime  provision  is  made 
whereby,  in  certain  circumstances,  imports  can  be  made  under  licence,  free  of 
duty. 

Italian  Tariff  Changes  on  Wheat  and  Flour 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Milan,  cables  that, 
effective  January  30,  1937,  the  Italian  rates  of  duty  on  wheat  and  flour  are 
reduced  to  18  lire  per  100  kilos  (at  current  exchange  26  cents  per  bushel)  for 
wheat  and  27^  lire  per  100  kilos  (at  current  exchange  66  cents  per  100  pounds) 
for  flour.  Formerly  the  rate  of  duty  on  wheat  was  32  lire  per  100  kilos  and  on 
flour  49  lire  per  100  kilos  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1710:  Novem- 
ber 7,  1936,  page  895) . 

(The  Italian  lira  at  current  exchange  is  worth  5-26  cents  Canadian  ;   100  kilograms 

equal  220-4  pounds) 

Mexican  Tariff  Changes 

Mr.  S.  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico  City,  reports 
under  date  January  21,  1937,  that  a  number  of  alterations  and  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  Mexican  customs  tariff  under  decrees  of  December  29  and  31, 
1936.  The  articles  affected  are:  raw  cotton  fibres;  colours  of  all  materials; 
washstands,  sinks,  bidets,  drinking  fountains,  and  bathtubs  of  enamelled  iron; 
cotton  felt  or  sheets  impregnated  with  pyroxylin  or  other  chemicals;  woollen 
felts  or  sheets  impregnated  in  the  same  manner;  cooking  vessels  of  metal; 
knives  with  wooden  handles;  carpets;  electric  devices  for  hair  drying;  auto- 
matic pencils,  fountain  pens,  and  penholders;  hair-waving  tongs;  chromic  acid; 
mustard  seed;  and  automobile  horns. 

In  a  number  of  cases  the  changes  are  merely  the  segregation  and  reclassifi- 
cation of  items  and  changes  in  wording  with  the  rates  remaining  the  same  as 
formerly.  In  other  cases  the  items  affected  are  for  more  definite  classification 
than  has  been  shown  hitherto  in  the  tariff. 

Registration  of  Foodstuffs  and  Beverages  in  Mexico 

With  reference  to  the  note  appearing  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1718  (January  2,  1937),  page  32,  respecting  the  above  subject,  Mr.  S.  G. 
MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico  City,  reports  under  date 
January  23,  1937,  that  further  regulations  provided  for  under  the  law  of  August 
31,  1936,  relative  to  the  registration  of  all  foodstuffs  and  beverages  offered  for 
sale  in  Mexico,  have  now  been  promulgated.  March  1,  1937,  has  been  fixed  as 
the  final  date  for  registration  of  all  packaged  foodstuffs  and  beverages,  and  any 
commodities  falling  within  those  general  classifications  not  registered  with  the 
Mexican  Health  Department  prior  to  that  date  will  be  prohibited  importation 
into  Mexico  for  sale  therein  until  registration  is  effected.  For  the  time  being 
foods  and  beverages  shipped  in  bulk  and  for  which  therapeutic  properties  are 
not  claimed,  and  which  are  not  compounded  with  other  substances,  need  not  be 
registered.  This  consequently  applies  to  fresh  fruit,  vegetables,  and  similar 
products.  Also  for  future  determination  respecting  registration  is  included 
products  at  present  shipped  in  bulk. 

Tariff  Changes  in  El  Salvador 

Mr.  S.  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico  City,  reports 
under  date  January  22,  1937,  that  a  number  of  alterations,  additions,  and 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  Salvadorean  customs  tariff  with  respect  to  all 
articles  of  sport.  Of  these  the  ones  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters  are:  rubber 
footwear,  on  which  the  duty,  as  from  December  22,  1936,  will  be  $1  U.S.  per 
kilo;  and  for  footwear  not  specially  provided  for  and  which  are  made  prin- 
cipally of  rubber  or  material  impregnated  with  rubber,  from  the  date  mentioned, 
the  duty  amounts  to  50  cents  U.S.  per  kilo. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  FEBRUARY  1 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  February  1,  and  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  January  25,  1937,  with  the 
official  bank  rate: — 


Country 


Unit 


Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France   .Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

^Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Poland  Zloty 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Mexico  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Jamaica  Pound 

Martinique  Franc 

Other  British  West  Indies  Dollar 
Argentina  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper) 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Peru  .Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

South  Africa  Pound 

Egypt..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

China  (Shanghai)  Dollar 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements   ..  ..Dollar 

Australia  Pound 

New  Zealand  Pound 


Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 

.1407 
.1001 
.0072 
.0296 
.2680 
.0252 
.0392 
.2382 

4.8666 
.0130 
.4020 
.1749 
.0526 
.0176 
.2680 
.1122 
.0442 
.0060 
.1930 
.2680 
.1930 

1.0000 
.4985 

1.0000 
.0392 

4.8666 
.0392 

1.0138 
.4245 

Unofficial 
.1196 

Unofficial 

1.0138 
.1217 

Unofficial 
.9733 
.2800 
.1930 

1.0342 

4.8666 

4.9431 


.3650 
.4985 
.4020 
.4424 
.5678 
4.8666 
4.8666 
Unofficial: 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 
January  25 

$  .1869 
.1686 
.0128 
.0350 
.2190 
.0216 
.0467 
.4024 
4.9081 
.0090 
.5478 
.2957 
.0526 
.0231 
.2466 
.1894 
.0445 
.0074 

!253i 
.2289 

1.0006 
.2777 
.9998 
.0467 

4.9181 
.0467 

1.0225 
.3272 
.2994 
.0872 
.0611 

1.0225 
.0517 
.0417 
.5743 
.2502 
.2502 
.7873 

4.9020 

5.0331 
.2971 
.3060 
.3708 
.2860 
.5493 
.4498 
.5757 

3.9265 

3.9581 
.1978 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 
Februaryl 

$  .1868 
.  1687 
.0128 
.0350 
.2185 
.0216 
.0466 
.4023 
4.8962 
.0090 
.5475 
.2955 
.0526 
.0230 
.2460 
.1893 
.0445 
.0074 


.2524 
.2289 

1.0000 
.2775 
.9992 
.0466 

4.9062 
.0466 

1.0200 
.3264 
.2996 
.0871 
.0609 

1.0200 
.0517 
.0417 
.5739 
.2500 
.2500 
.7890 

4.8900 

5.0200 
.2969 
.3050 
.3699 
.2850 
.5490 
.4487 
.5742 

3.9162 

3.9487 
.1976 


Official 
Bank  Rate 

3£ 

2 

6 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

6 

2 

4 

4£ 
5 
4 
5 

4£ 

4 

5 

2^ 

n 

H 

4-5 


3* 


3* 


3 

3.29 


The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note:— 

The  French  franc  showed  further  weakness  in  the  closing  days  of  Janu^>  ^untnIe'ooyie'red 
part  of  earlier  lasses  on  February  1,  after  successful  completion  of  a  £50,000,001)  railfway 
loan  in  London.  Coincidental^  sterling  rates  declined  slightly.  The  Japanese  yen  remained 
unsteady  between  28-50  cents  and  28-60  cents,  but  free  rates  on  the  Argentine  peso 
regained  part  of  earlier  losses,  while  the  official  rate  dropped  several  points  The  Montreal 
quotation  on  New-  York  funds  was  again  at  par  on  February  1,  for  the  first  time  since 
January  14.  During  the  intervening  period  the  United  States  dollar  had  commanded  a  slight 
premium. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 

Saint  John,  N.B.  Chatham,  Ont.  Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 

Halifax,  Nf3.  Kitchener,  Ont.  St.  Boniface,  Man. 

Quebec,  P.Q.  Stratford,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Woodstock,  Ont.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Toronto,  Ont.  St.  Mary's,  Ont.  New  Westminster,  B.C. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont.  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont.  Victoria,  B.C. 

Oshawa,Ont.  London,  Ont.  Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Quebec. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

|  Wheat  

I  Oats  

Miscellaneous — 

Leather  for  Clothing  (Ordinarily 
Dressed  and  Oil-dressed). 

Building  Lime  

Aluminium  Paint  

Synthetic  Enamel  

Chrome-nickel  Wire,  for  Resist- 
ances. 


40 
41 


42 

43 
44 
45 
46 


Rotterdam,  Holland. 
Rotterdam,  Holland. 

Manchester,  England 

Savannah,  U.S.A  

Calcutta,  India  

Calcutta,  India  

Mexico  City,  Mexico. 


Agency. 
Agency. 


Purchase. 


Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  BRITISH  PREFERENCES 

Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of  supplying  correct 
certificates  of  origin  for  goods  entitled  to  preferential  tariff  treatment  in 
Empire  countries.  The  regulations  to  be  observed  vary  enough  to  preclude  use 
of  uniform  documentation  for  the  different  British  markets.  As  regards  the 
principal  market,  the  United  Kingdom,  goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent  Empire  content;  optical  goods  and  parts  require  75  per 
cent;  a  selected  list  of  manufactured  goods  (see  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95) 
require  50  per  cent;  for  other  manufactured  goods  25  per  cent  Empire  con- 
tent suffices.  A  small  number  of  ingredients  must  qualify  independently  for 
preference.  Each  "article"  is  subject  to  the  preference  test  separately,  so  that 
when  machinery,  etc.,  is  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  knocked-down  each 
separate  assembly  or  part  must  qualify  in  itself  to  be  entitled  to  preference. 
Notice  27A  of  the  London  Custom  House,  issued  in  March,  1935,  prescribes 
appropriate  forms  as  follows:  D,  119  (Sale),  for  growth  or  produce;  E,  120 
(Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F,  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobaccos 
and  sugars;  FF,  122  (Sale),  a  supporting  certificate  for  ingredients. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  Feb.  13;  Montckrei,  Feb.  20;  Duchess  of  York, 
Feb.  27;  Montcalm,  March  6 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Lancastria,  Feb.  8;  Andania,  Feb.  22; 
Antonia,  March  8 — all  Cunard- White  Star  Line;  Newfoundland,  Fumes©  Line,  Feb.  13; 
Manchester  Exporter,  Manchester  Line,  Feb.  27. 

To  London. — Beaverhiil,  Feb.  12;  Beaverdale,  Feb.  19;  Beaverburn,  Feb.  26;  Beaver- 
ford,  March  5;  Beaverbrae,  March  12 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Sulairia,  Feb.  12;  Alaunia, 
Feb.  21;  Ausonia,  Feb.  28;  Aurania,  March  5;  Ascania,  March  14 — all  Cunard^- White  Star 
Line;  McKeesport  (calls  at  Hull  and  Leith),  American  Hampton  Roads,  Feb.  12. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  Feb.  13;  Manchester  Regiment,  Feb.  20;  Man- 
chester Commerce,  Feb.  27;  Manchester  Exporter,  Feb.  27;  Manchester  Citizen,,  March  6 
— all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Bristol  City,  Feb.  13;  Boston  City,  March  2 — both 
Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Aberdeen,  Newcastle  and  Hull. — Kelso,  Feb.  20;  Gitano,  March  $ — both  E'llerman's 
Wilson  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Dakotian,  Feb.  20;  Norwegian,  March  11 — both 
Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow—  Dakotian,  Feb.  20;  Dorelian,  Feb.  27;  Delilian,  March  13— all  Donaldson- 
Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen  (calls  at  Dundee),  Feb.  11;  Cairnross,  Feb.  25; 
Cairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee),  March  11 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Southampton  and  Antwerp. — Beaverdale,  Feb.  19;  BeaverhiM,  March  19 — both 
Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Southampton);  Pennland,  Feb.  8;  Gerolstein,  Feb.  22; 
Westernland,  March  8 — all  Red  Star  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverhiil.  Feb.  12;  Beaverbrae,  March  12 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
McKeesport  (calls  at  Dundee),  American  Hampton  Roads,  Feb.  12. 

To  Rotterdam—  Pennland,  Red  Star  Line;  Feb.  8  and  March  22. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Batory  (calls1  at  Gdynia),  Gdynia- 
America  Line,  Feb.  18;  Drottningholm  (does  not  call  at  Copenhagen),  Swedish- America 
Line,  Feb.  18. 
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To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon.— Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co., 
Feb.  8  and  22;  Delia,,  Shaw  SS.  Co.  Ltd.  Feb.  8  and  22;  Incemore,  Furness  Line,  Feb.  13; 
Fort  Amherst,  Furness-Redi  Cross  Line,  Feb.  15  and  March  1 ;  Northern  Ranger  (does  not 
call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  Feb.  17  and  March  3. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Feb.  11;  Lady  Drake,  Feb.  25; 
Lady  Nelson,  March  11 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
Feb.  16. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne  (call®  at  Guadeloupe 
and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered),,  Canadian  National,  March  6. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Catheart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau).  Feb.  11;  Lady  Rodney,  Feb. 
18;  Oavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  Feb.  25;  Lady  Somers,  March  4 — all 
Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ciss,  Feb.  10;  Kirsten  B,  Feb.  24 — 
both  Pickford  &  Black  SS.  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Chinese  Prince, 
Feb.  13;  Silveryew,  Feb.  27;  Javanese  Prince,  March  20 — all  Silver-Prince  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Port  Caroline,  Montreal-Australia- 
New  Zealand  Line,  Feb.  28. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Cruiser,  Montreal- 
Australia-New  Zealand  Line,  Feb.  21. 


From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  Feb.  12;  Montclare,  Feb.  19;  Duchess  of  York, 
Feb.  26;  Montcalm,  March  5 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  Feb.  11;  Beaverdale,  Feb.  18;  Beaverburn,  Feb.  25;  Beaver- 
ford,  March  4;  Beaveirbrae,  March  11 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam  and  Hamburg. — A  steamer,  Fjell  Line,  Feb.  22. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division.  Feb.  11;  Manchester  Regiment,  Feb.  18;  Man- 
chester Commerce,  Feb.  25;  Manchester  Citizen,,  March  4 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Dakotian,  Feb.  18;  Norwegian,  March  9 — both 
Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominon  Lines. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Caimglen  (calls  at  Dundee),  Feb.  9;  Cairnross,  Feb.  23; 
Cairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee),  March  9 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Dakotian,  Feb.  18;  Dorelian,  Feb.  25;  Deililian,  March  11 — all  Donaldson- 
Atlantic  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Kenbane  Head  (calls  at  Cork),  Head  Line,  Feb.  18. 

To  Rotterdam,  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Beaverdale,  Feb.  18;  Beaverhill,  March  18 — both 
Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Rotterdam  or  Havre) ;  Brant  County,  County  Line, 
March  9. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverhill,  Feb.  11;   Beaverbrae,  March  11 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Naples,  Messina,  Palermo,  Valencia  and  Seville. — 
Capo  Olmo,  Capo  Line,  March  9. 

To  Santos  and  Buenos  Aires— Rigel,  Feb.  13;  Tureby,  March  6 — both  International 
Freighting  Corp. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 

Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Feb.  17;  Lady  Nelson,  March.  3 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
Feb.  13. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — San  Bruno,  Feb.  12;  a  steamer,  Feb.  26 — both 
United  Fruit  Co. 
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To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — A  steamer,  Feb.  14;  City  of  Norwich,  March  1;  City  of  Dundee, 
March  29-^11  Ellerman  &  Bucknall  SS.  Co. 

To  Freetown  (Sierra  Leone),  Walvis  Bay,  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London, 
Durban,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira. — Asphalian  (does  not  call  at  Freetown,  Walvis  Bay, 
Cape  Town,  East  London,  Lourenco  Marques  or  Beira),  Feb.  12;  Calumet,  Feb.  25 — both 
Elder  Dempster  Lines  Ltd!. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Heian  Maru,  Feb.  20;  Hikaw-a  Maru,  March  6; 
Hiye  Maru,  March  20 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada  (calls 
Honolulu),  Feb.  20;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  March  6;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls 
Honolulu).  March  20 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Talthybius  (calls  at  Miike  but  not  at  Manila), 
Blue  Funnel  Line,  Feb.  27. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Bintang,  Feb.  28;  Tosari,  March  31 — both  Silver-Java 
Pacific  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Canadian-Australasian  Line,  March 

17. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — A  steamer  (calls  at  Lyttelton  and 
Dunedin  if  sufficient  cargo  offered),  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co.,  February. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — A  steamer, 
Canadian-Australasian  Line,  February. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — Nordic,  Feb.  15;  Roxen, 
March  15 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Dinteldyk,  Feb.  20;  Dreohtdyk  (calls  at  Glas- 
gow), March  6;  Nictheroy,  March  20 — all  Holland- America  Line. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Cardiff. — A  steamer,  Reardon  Smith  Line,  February. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  February. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — A  steamer,  Johnson  Line,  February. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — A  steamer,  Empire  Ship- 
ping Co.,  February. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — A  steamer,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  February. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira. — 
Llandilo,  North  Pacific  Shipping  Co.  Ltd.,  middle  of  February. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Brandanger,  Empire 
Shipping  Co.,  Feb.  25. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Lochmonar,  Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd.,  Feb.  10. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow. — Martin  Baake  (calls  at  Manchester  but  not  at 
London),  Canada  Shipping  Co.,  Feb.  14;  Canada  (calls  at  Gothenburg,  Rotterdam  and 
Hull  but  not  at  Liverpool),  B.  L.  Johnson  Walton  Co.,  Feb.  15;  Pacific  Trader  (calls  at 
Manchester),  Furness  Line  Ltd.,  Feb.  16;  Moveria,  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Feb.  17;  Celtic 
Star  (calls  at  Newcastle  and  Rotterdam),  American  Mail  Line  Ltd.,  Feb.  25;  Dinteldyk 
(calls  at  Southampton  and  Rotterdam),  Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd.,  Feb.  25. 

To  Manila  and  Iloilo— Bintang,  Feb.  25;  Tosari,  March  25— both  Dingwall  Cotts  &  Go. 

To  Chinese  Ports.— Tyndareus,  March  11;   Ixion,  April  17— both  Dodwell  &  Co. 

T o  Japanese  Ports.— Heian  Maru,  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.,  Feb.  8. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  and  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE 

AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  therefor,  should  be 
addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution." 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory.    (Price  10  cents.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  compiled  with  a  view  to  furnishing 
Canadian  exporters  with  information  respecting  the  possibilities  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  goods  abroad, 
the  nature  of  the  competition  to  be  encountered.  Custom?  rr quirements,  etc.,  and  are  not  intended  for 
general  distribution.  Although  subscribers  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  are  entitled  to  receive 
such  reports  free  of  charge,  in  all  other  cases  their  distribution  is  controlled  by  the  King's  Printer,  who 
fixes  a  price  therefor  as  indicated  in  the  following  list: — 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (in  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 

Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.    Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 

copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada,  S3. 50:  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Australian  Market  for  Fish  Products  (1931) 
French-Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 
Greece  as  a  Market  (1931).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade 
Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.    (1930  Edition.) 

Markets  of  Central  America  (1929). 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade 
Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929). 

Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929). 
Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Jugoslavia  as  a  Market  (1930).    (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 
The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics: 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business:  Education;  Employment;  Finances 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice:  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorces. 

Canada,  19?6.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Canada  Year  Book.    (Price  $1.50). 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual.    (Price  10  rents.) 

Trade  (External),  (Imports  and  Exports)— Annual  Reports:  Fiscal  Year  (price  $3),  Calendar  Year 

(price  50  cents);  Quarterly  Report  (price  $2  per  annum):  'V'onthlv  Report  (price  $1  per  annum.) 

Trade  (Internal) — Retail  and  Wholesale  Trade.  Capital  Movements  and  Balance  of 
Payments,  Prices  and  Cost  of  Living.   (Price  50c   per  annum.) 

Monthly  Review  «f  Business  Statistics.    (Prim*  SM  d*m-  wnnurti  > 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Sydney:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  No,  3952V.    Office— City  Mutual 

Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Melbourne:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.   Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.  Office — 

Safe  Deposit  Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Shell  Building,  60  Ravenstein  Street,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

B.  C.  Butler,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory  includes  the  Straits 
Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay  States,  Siam,  British 
Borneo,  and  Netherlands  India.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  M.  B.  Palmer.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.   Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.     (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers   Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  H.  A.  Scott.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264.  Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.  (Territory  covers  Central  China  and  North  China.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building.  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)     Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Henri  Turcot.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe.  Paris  (0).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Monckebergstrasse  31.  Hamburg.    (Territory  includes  Germany — except 
the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland.  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  80.  Hongkong.  Office— Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letter?— P.O.  Box  2003.  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East.  Calcutta.    Coble  address,  Ctmadum. 

Irish  Free  State  and  [Northern  Ireland 
Jamk.s  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street.  Dublin.  Iri.-h  Free  State  {cable  address,  Cana- 
dian); and  40  Victoria  Square.  Belfast.  Northern  Irelind. 
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Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  P.  V.  McLane.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  Office— 309  Crescent  Build- 
ing, 72  Kyomachii,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— Apa.rta.do  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City. 
Office — Edifieio  Banco  die  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Coolsingel  111b,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine 
Valley  and  Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.    (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

Norway 

Richard  Grew,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.   (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters; — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters— Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office— Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Soulh  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg :  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  Office — 
Prudential  Assurance  Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free 
State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederick  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.   (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:   G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.     (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 

address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  T>.  S.  Cole,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center.  (Territory 
includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 
Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  J.  O.  Patenattde,  I.S.O.,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1937. 
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REVIEW  OF  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  IN  1936 

Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  the 
United  Kingdom 

Part  III 

Canada— United  Kingdom  Trade 

London,  January  11,  1937. — The  Board  of  Trade  statistics  for  December, 
1936,  which  form  the  basis  of  this  review,  present  full  details  of  trade  only  in 
regard  to  a  limited  range  of  commodities,  chiefly  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials. 
It  is  therefore  only  possible  at  the  time  of  writing  to  comment  on  relatively  few 
lines.  Fortunately,  they  include  the  most  important  products  which  Canada 
ships  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  a  survey  of  the  figures  affords  an  estimate  of 
the  substantial  gains  which  Canadian  exporters  have  made  in  almost  all 
directions. 

Imports  from  Canada 

Wheat. — In  wheat  the  outstanding  influence  has  been  the  rise  in  prices. 
Although  the  total  volume  of  imports  fell  from  101,225,904  cwts,  to  100,809,397 
cwts.  in  1936,  the  value  increased  from  £30,463,899  to  £37,937,777.  Canada 
headed  the  list  of  supplying  countries  with  57,841,976  cwts.  valued  at  £22,390,024. 
Australia  was  the  only  other  serious  competitor  in  wheat  with  23,274,198  cwts. 

Barley. — Imports  aggregated  18,331,982  cwts.,  an  increase  of  more  than 
1,000,000  cwts.  Roumania,  Iraq,  and  the  United  States  were  the  principal  sup- 
pliers, shipping  between  them  some  10,500,000  cwts.  Canada  sent  1,786,459 
cwts.  (£480,596)  compared  with  2,319,963  cwts.  (£601,450)  in  1935. 

Oats. — Importations  of  oats  were  on  a  greatly  reduced  scale,  the  1936  quan- 
tity being  2,161,701  cwts.  compared  with  3,553,614  cwts.  The  amount  credited 
to  Canada — the  only  important  source — was  2,108,249  cwts.  compared  with 
3,321,847  cwts.  in  1935. 

Flour. — There  has  been  very  little  variation  in  the  quantity  of  flour  pur- 
chased by  the  United  Kingdom  from  abroad  during  the  past  few  years.  The 
quantity  brought  in  in  1936  was  8,366,722  cwts.,  Canada  sharing  the  market  with 
Australia.   The  Dominion's  shipments  amounted  to  4,104,132  cwts.  (£2,132,712) 
and  Australia's  to  2,469,612  cwts.  (£1,061,222). 

Rolled  Oats. — Canadian  supplies  at  present  control  the  import  trade  in  rolled 
oats.  There  was  an  increase  in  Canadian  deliveries  from  374,337  cwts.  (£426  - 
678)  in  1935  to  497,172  cwts.  (£589,933)  in  1936. 

Cattle.— A  sharp  revival  took  place  in  arrivals  of  cattle  from  the  Dominion, 
the  number  recorded  in  1936,  37,759  valued  at  £637,874,  being  more  than  five 
times  as  many  as  in  the  previous  year.  At  the  same  time,  the  number  of  Irish 
cattle  landed  increased  from  592,644  to  657,301. 

Bacon  and  Hams.— Imports  of  bacon  are  fixed  by  quotas.  Total  importa- 
tions in  the  year  just  concluded  were  6,569,633  cwts.  compared  with  6,926,905 
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cwts.  in  1935.  Danish  producers,  with  3,373,415  cwts.,  furnished  three  times  the 
quantity  of  the  next  largest  supplier,  Canada,  whose  contribution  in  1936  was 
1,092,401  cwts.  (£4,282,633),  an  advance  of  18  per  cent  over  the  previous  year. 

In  hams  the  United  States,  while  suffering  a  substantial  reduction,  still  led 
with  332,840  cwts.  out  of  a  total  of  671,764  cwts,  Canada  was  second  with  277,724 
cwts.,  a  growth  of  45  per  cent  over  1935. 

Cheese. — Canadian  cheese  imports  were  602,541  cwts.  (£1,926,353),  repre- 
senting a  recovery  of  28  per  cent.  New  Zealand  dominated  the  market  with 
1,681,147  cwts.  out  of  a  total  of  2,676,489  cwts. 

Fresh  Fruit. — Purchases  of  apples  from  abroad  last  year  (5,641,507  cwts.) 
showed  a  22  per  cent  drop.  Canada  sent  28  per  cent  less — namely  1,960,094  cwts. 
— but  this  figure  exceeded  consignments  from  the  United  States  by  nearly  400,000 
cwts. 

In  pears  also,  Canada,  which  is  relatively  a  small  contributor,  lost  ground, 
1936  shipments  (25,876  cwts.)  being  6,811  cwts.  less  than  those  of  the  previous 
year. 

Fish. — There  was  a  fall  in  the  aggregate  imports  of  frozen  salmon  from 
125,165  cwts.  in  1935  to  111,671  cwts.  About  11,000  cwts.  of  this  loss  was  borne 
by  Canada,  whose  share  of  the  trade  amounted  to  58,856  cwts.  (£218,380). 

Canned  salmon  maintains  its  popularity  as  an  article  of  diet  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  is  all  imported,  and  the  bill  amounted  last  year  to  £4,186,431, 
representing  1,048,728  cwts.,  a  slight  increase  over  the  previous  year.  The  prin- 
cipal suppliers,  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Japan,  each  furnished 
larger  quantities  than  Canada,  whose  contribution,  however  (167,005  cwts.),  rose 
by  15  per  cent. 

A  further  decline  was  evident  in  the  consumption  of  canned  lobster.  Canada, 
the  most  important  source  of  supply,  lost  some  30  per  cent  of  her  trade.  In  1936 
aggregate  imports  stood  at  18,641  cwts.,  and  imports  from  Canada  at  15,056  cwts. 
(£213,957). 

Lard. — The  quantity  of  Canadian  lard  bought  by  United  Kingdom  importers 
(258,358  cwts.  valued  at  £723,612)  was  more  than  double  that  of  1935.  The 
United  States,  which  at  one  time  sold  more  than  2,000,000  cwts.  of  lard  yearly  in 
this  country,  sent  only  588,896  cwts.  in  1936,  the  changed  situation  being  due 
partly  to  increased  production  in  Great  Britain  and  partly  to  smaller  stocks  in 
the  United  States. 

Tobacco. — The  growing  prosperity  was,  as  might  be  expected,  reflected  in 
larger  importations  of  leaf  tobacco;  practically  all  supplying  countries,  particu- 
larly Empire  countries,  made  gains.  Of  the  48,201,691  pounds  (£3,125,928)  of 
stripped,  the  United  States  furnished  28,849,433  pounds  and  India  12,624,537 
pounds.  Canada  with  4,014,577  pounds  was  up  by  55  per  cent  as  compared  with 
1935. 

In  the  unstripped  variety  the  aggregate  reached  223,930,511  pounds,  7  per 
cent  more  than  in  1935.  Canada's  quota  rose  by  20  per  cent  to  8,586,366  pounds 
(£560,599). 

Non-ferrous  Metals. — The  activity  in  the  metal-using  industries  of  Great 
Britain  created  a  keen  demand  for  raw  materials,  and  the  Canadian  figures 
showed  marked  improvement.  In  aluminium  ingots,  etc.,  the  Dominion  con- 
tributed 333,165  cwts.  (£1,544,943) — three-quarters  of  the  total  imports,  and  an 
increase  on  the  year  of  10  per  cent. 

In  electrolytic  unwrought  copper  Canada,  with  96,277  tons  (£4,062,474), 
advanced  by  37  per  cent;  and  in  copper  rods,  with  348,032  cwts.  (£797,380),  by 
42  per  cent. 

The  United  Kingdom  took  90,525  tons  (£1,580,586)  of  lead  from  Canada 
in  1936,  a  rise  of  7  per  cent;  170,627  cwts.  (£1,651,251)  of  Canadian  nickel,  an 
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increase  of  38  per  cent;  and  105,343  tons  (£1,662,893)  of  zinc,  an  increase  of 
7  per  cent. 

Leather. — Canadian  tanners  of  box  and  willow  calf  have  made  considerable 
headway  in  introducing  their  product  to  United  Kingdom  buyers.  The  returns 
show  that  Canada  is  now  a  serious  competitor  with  Germany,  supplying  10,118 
cwts.  (£486,066)  out  of  a  total  of  47,097  cwts.  (£1,640,944).  The  Canadian 
increase  in  this  item  was  57  per  cent  over  1935. 

Offsetting  this,  a  set-back  in  patent  leather  of  about  20  per  cent  was  recorded. 
The  demand  for  this  variety,  probably  for  reasons  of  fashion,  appears  to  have 
diminished.  The  quantity  shipped  by  the  Dominion  in  1936  was  9,745  cwts. 
(£253,509). 

Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes. — The  situation  in  rubber  footwear  continues  to  be 
favourable.  The  value  of  the  213,788  dozen  pairs  of  rubber  boots  of  Canadian 
origin  brought  into  the  country  in  1936  was  £496,284,  a  gain  of  some  85  per  cent. 

In  tennis  shoes  and  other  ankle  rubber  shoes  Canada  was  credited  with 
238.145  dozen  pairs,  an  increase  of  42  per  cent. 

Paper  and  Cardboard. — Increases  in  circulation  and  in  the  number  of  adver- 
tisements carried  in  the  United  Kingdom  newspapers  have  been  responsible  for  a 
larger  consumption  of  newsprint  paper.  In  addition  to  a  growth  in  domestic 
production,  imports  in  1936  reached  the  high  total  of  8,223,290  cwts.  (£3,537,918) , 
an  increase  over  1935  of  12  per  cent.  Canada  secured  more  than  her  share  of  the 
increased  business,  the  1936  importations  from  the  Dominion  (2,552,304  cwts. 
valued  at  £1,064,077)  showing  an  expansion  of  22  per  cent. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  Canadian  trade  in  cardboard  and  millboard,  unspeci- 
fied, receded.  The  total  quantity  brought  in  (2,722,771  cwts.)  was  practically 
the  same  as  in  1935,  but  the  amount  consigned  from  Canada  (440,418  cwts.  valued 
at  £304.807)  fell  by  17  per  cent. 

Motor  Cars. — There  was  also  a  substantial  fall,  amounting  to  52  per  cent, 
in  the  number  of  motor  cars  imported  from  Canada.  In  1936,  2,469  Canadian 
cars  valued  at  £595,674  were  entered.  The  United  States  increased  her  trade  by 
36  per  cent,  supplying  7,634  cars  valued  at  £1,348,959. 

Lumber  and  Woodemcare. — The  bulk  of  the  lumber  import  business  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  in  sawn  softwoods.  The  high  level  of  building  construction 
caused  a  restoration  of  imports  under  this  heading,  the  total  value  of  which  was 
£22.561,155,  compared  with  £17,380,305  in  1935.  Of  these  amounts  £4,107,328 
and  £2,748,978  respectively  were  credited  to  Canada. 

In  sawn  hardwoods  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  aggregate  imports  to 
21,998  thousand  cubic  feet  (£2,913,616).  Canadian  shippers  in  1936  sent  6,764 
thousand  cubic  feet,  a  falling  off  of  11  per  cent.  The  Dominion  also  fell  behind 
slightly  in  shipments  of  wooden  sleepers. 

Wood  Manufactures. — These  are  recorded  by  value  only ;  the  total  from  all 
sources  in  1936  was  £7,462,690.  In  1935  the  feature  of  the  trade,  as  far  as  Canada 
was  concerned,  was  a  development  of  more  than  50  per  cent  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year;  the  value  credited  to  the  Dominion  was  £620,159.  In  1936 
this  figure  was  nearly  doubled,  the  value  of  Canadian  consignments  being 
£1.113,643. 

Comparative  statistics  are  appended,  showing  as  far  as  possible  total  imports 
and  the  leading  sources  of  supply  in  1935  and  1936  of  commodities  which  are  of 
principal  interest  to  Canada. 
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Imports  of  Certain  Agricultural  Products  and  Raw  Materials,  etc. 
the  United  Kingdom  during  the  Calendar  Years  1935  and  1936 


INTO 


1935 


1936 


Wheat— 

Total  imports  

Canada  

Argentina  

Australia  

United  States.  .  . 
Soviet  Union  .  .  . 

Bo  Hey — 

Total  imports  

Canada   

United  States.  .  . 

Argentina  

Soviet  Union  .  .  . 

Oats— 

Total  imports  

Canada   

Wheat  Meal  and  Flour — 

Total  imports  

Canada   

Australia  

United  States .  .  . 
Oat  Products  (including  Gi 

Total  imports  

Canada   

Foreign  countries 

Bacon — 

Total  imports  

Canada   

Denmark  , 

Poland  

Netherlands  . . 
Sweden  

Bams — 

Total  imports  

Canada   

United  States  .  .  . 

Cattle— 

Total  imports  

Canada   

Irish  Free  State  . 

Cheese — 

Total  imports  

Canada   

New  Zealand.  .    .  . 
Apples,  Raw — 

Total  imports  '.  .   .  . 

Canada   

United  States  .  .  . 

Australia  

Pears,  Raw — 

Total  imports  

Canada   

United  States  .  .  . 

Australia  

Fish,  Fresh  or  Frozen  (not 

Total  imports  

Canada   

Norway  

Denmark  

Irish  Free  State  . 
Canned  Salmon — 

Total  imports  

Canada   

United  States  .  .  . 
Soviet  Union  .  . 
Canned  Lobster — ■ 

Total  imports  

Canada   


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

V  alue 

LAVtS. 

£ 

L/WtS. 

£ 

101.225.904 

30,463,899 

100,809,397 

3.  937.777 

36.894.153 

12.833.614 

57.841.976 

22,390,024 

22.752.391 

6.047,332 

956,959 

355,458 

17.684.450 

5,369,537 

23,274,198 

8,ol4,0o3 

593.029 

161,037 

45,405 

20,687 

6,910,464 

2,194,258 

167.306 

55,771 

i  7  007  48fi 

18  982 

5  051  031 

9  010  QfiO 

601,450 

1  7«R  ±r,C) 

480  59 fi 

2.379.920 

806^505 

2,991.680 

1,099,095 

1,521.186 

390,048 

162,945 

39,866 

6.207,139 

1,195,252 

1,518,842 

314,452 

3.553,614 

1,038,205 

2,161,701 

604.321 

OfiO  891 
;/UU,  Oil  1 

9  1  08  94Q 

RQfi  748 

7.981,469 

3,219.366 

8,366,722 

3.843,546 

4,225'592 

2.015.243 

4,104^132 

2,132'712 

1.805,'657 

662T41 

2,469.612 

1,061,222 

89,528 

48,805 

77,586 

49,605 

Oats)— 

376.535 

428.601 

498,391 

591,107 

374,337 

426,678 

497,172 

589,933 

1,693 

1,605 

1,183 

1,127 

P>  09fi  Ofl^ 
U.!;iD,:HJi) 

97  004  909 

o,ooy,oo<j 

01Q  004 

^07  771 

1  009  401 

4  989  000 

°.  890  080 

1  ^  004  784. 

0  07*?  41  ^ 

1  4  QP54  p;Q8 

430.456 

1  612  052 

408  415 

1  623  015 

508^666 

2/)08!717 

484,708 

2,061,544 

257,409 

1,018,389 

241,604 

1,019,019 

676,767 

3,067,987 

671.764 

2,989,903 

100  fiQ^ 

cqq  f=84 

977  794 

1  9^0  840 

419,231 

1,909,821 

332,840 

1,500,880 

Number 

Number 

599,122 

4,634,301 

695,060 

6.058,748 

6,478 

105,151 

37,759 

637,874 

592  644 

4  S&Q  1  i0 

5  490  874 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

2.714.351 

6.649,093 

2.676,489 

7.789,591 

470.533 

1.236.560 

602,541 

1,926,353 

1,762,915 

4,198,564 

1,681,147 

4,773,989 

7.241,820 

6,960.262 

5,641,507 

5,643,620 

2.764.274 

2,186.698 

1,960,094 

1,703,379 

2.303.916 

2.399.465 

1,563.797 

1,508.112 

1,527,520 

1,791,260 

1,635,875 

1,870,996 

1,272.775 

1.673,800 

1,156,610 

1,504.240 

32.687  • 

42,248 

25,876 

31,547 

513,451 

755,339 

528J18 

718^781 

225,320 

307,961 

240,580 

317,498 

)— 
1,873.769 

2.544.746 

1,648,058 

2,507,144 

70,176 

248,509 

58,856 

218  380 

738.835 

646,981 

638*899 

669,776 

324,269 

610,371 

317,684 

609,221 

38,421 

235,145 

39,025 

219,453 

1,033,990 

3,886,695 

1,048,728 

4,186,431 

145.935 

697,711 

167,005 

767.019 

359,412 

1.309,837 

331,730 

1,279,756 

302,265 

1,049,304 

282,043 

1,045,057 

25,007 

312,980 

18,641 

254.155 

21,614 

284,226 

15,056 

213,957 
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Imports  of  Certain  Agricultural  Products  and  Raw  Materials,  etc.,  into  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  Calendar  Years  1935  and  1936— Continued 


1935 

1936 

On  q  "nfi  i"\r 
\£  Hall  LI  vy 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Ltara — 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

f 

Total  imports 

1,531,111 

4,290,790 

1,519,604 

3,936,954 

Canada  . 

'l23,577 

389,977 

258,358 

723,612 

United  States 

584,680 

1,657,302 

588,896 

1,570,754 

J.UUU/i/t'Uj    U  11  /flu ft  11 J  tit  I  11 f  tsUj    f>J  KjllippxjUj 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

3,125.928 

Tntnl  "imrin"rtc! 

41.967,092 

3,195,824 

48,201,691 

558,720 

36,647 

877,321 

53,301 

ATtt  a  g  a  1  o  ti  H 

2,576,519 

100,500 

4,014,577 

166,738 

Southern  RLiodesici 

1,580 '537 

68,390 

1,187,681 

45,965 

British.  India   

8,860,933 

321,600 

12,624,537 

399,141 

TTnifprl  States 

27,964,182 

2,641,015 

28,849,433 

2,427,698 

Tobacco,  Unmanufactured,  if  TJnstripped — 

223,930,511 

14,017,365 

Total  imports                             •   •  • 

209,652.764 

13,184,178 

Canada   

6,517,176 

443,782 

8,586,366 

560,599 

Nyasaland                               <  • 

7,522,758 

376,337 

9,044,636 

453,461 

Southern  Rhodesia 

13,515,238 

556,369 

13,846,879 

559.595 

British.  India 

2,725,747 

90,226 

1,096,291 

41,542 

174,585,712 

11,404,847 

185,618,005 

12,028,995 

Aluminium  and  Aluminium  Alloys — 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Total  imports 

359,647 

1,558,210 

434,623 

1,994,337 

Canada                                   . . 

303,591 

1,313,230 

333,165 

1,544.943 

Switzerland 

48,761 

212,770 

85,139 

380,049 

Copper  Ore — 

Tons 

Tons 

Total  imports                             .   . . 

31,351 

741,040 

31,267 

732,586 

Canada 

21,348 

620,100 

17,830 

587,244 

Spain 

2,672 

57,385 

2,023 

50,571 

Copper,  Electrolytic,  TJnwrought — 
Total  imoorts 

152,875 

5,331,447 

162,932 

6,882,129 

Canada 

69^895 

2',49l',485 

96',277 

4',062',474 

United  States 

51,011 

1,731,887 

28.200 

1^214^850 

Australia 

2^212 

79,786 

3,851 

161^021 

Pig  Lead — 

Total  imports 

316,485 

4,439,216 

355,606 

6,300,006 

Canada 

8  4  '070 

1,155^124 

90^525 

1^580,586 

Australia 

179,333 

2,569,138 

175,421 

3^102^006 

Nickel — 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Total  imports  

159,770 

1,492,739 

210,201 

2,039,500 

Canada 

123,239 

1,131,213 

170,627 

1,651,251 

Zinc,  Crude — 

Tons 

Tons 

147,947 

2,197,087 

170,907 

2,717,025 

Canada   

97,179 

1,451,200 

105,343 

l'662'893 

Australia 

9,579 

149,908 

18.365 

297  757 

Leather,  Dressed,  Box  and  Willow  Calf — 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Total  imports 

61,975 

2,073,863 

47,097 

1  640  944 

Canada 

6,444 

'282'348 

10418 

486  066 

kj  vi?  \J\J  \j 

Germany  ...       ...  ... 

28J87 

960,404 

11430 

377,443 

Nether]  ands 

6,090 

214,087 

4*528 

184,126 

Hungary 

7,064 

225^053 

4,689 

157181 

Leather ,  Patent ,  "Varnished,  Japanned  and 
Total  imports 

Enamelled — 

18,100 

466,587 

12,536 

•j«?9  7oq 

OOi,  1  \JO 

Canada 

12,218 

324'l78 

9^745 

253  'iOQ 

United  States 

3679 

89.819 

1266 

^8 

00,000 

1,350 

33  629 

404 

14  730 

Motor  Cars — 

Number 

-Li  UIIlUcl 

12,331 

1  Q63 177 

11  452 

9  110  007 

5,225 

7Q7  1  ^0 

oyo,D  / 1 

5,642 

QfjQ  480 

1  *?48  QF>Q 

France   

965 

89  795 

518 

4Q  390 

Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes — 

Doz.  Prs. 

MA™  P«« 

127,409 

310  947 

O'iK  QQ7 
£00 ,00  1 

£J4Q  898 

115,883 

97QR30 

a  t  *y ,oo\J 

91  3  788 

4Qfi  984. 

Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes  (if  not  made  to  cover  the  ankle) 

389,400 

350,415 

565,349 

467,218 

167.275 

192,905 

238,145 

265,846 

200,335 

132,284 

277,424 

154,407 

Newsprint  in  Rolls— 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Total  imports  

7,319,882 

3,447,497 

8,223,290 

3,537,918 

2,090.881 

941,965 

2,552,304 

1,064,077 

Newfoundland  

3,126,253 

1,617,455 

3,469,261 

1,571,048 

Finland  

1,375,933 

571,534 

1,499,295 

618,686 

Norway  

497,676 

216,951 

325,387 

138,284 

31675-2 

206,824 

91,365 

368,815 

142,060 
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Imports  of  Certain  Agricultural  Products  and  Raw  Materials,  etc.,  into  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  Calendar  Years  1935  and  1936— Concluded 

1936 


Cardboard  and  Millboard  (other 
Total  imports  

Canada   

Germany  

Sweden  

Finland  

Wood  and  Timber,  Saion,  Hard, 


Total  imports  . . 

Canada  

Poland  

United  States.  . 
Wood  and  Timber,  Sawn, 


Soft, 


1935 

Quantity 
Cwts. 

than  Wallboards) — 

  2,765,733 

  535,768 

  591.499 

  607.818 

, .    ....  583,129 
not  Planed  or  Dressed — 
Thou.  Cu.  Ft. 

  20,510 

  7,630 

  1.771 

  5,273 

not  Planed  or  Dressed — 
Loads 


Value 
£ 

1,902,877 
355,210 
465,278 
436,432 
297,975 


2,677,261 
786,568 
207,258 
813,054 


Quantity 
Cwts. 

2,722,771 
440,418 
527,781 
639,915 
641,148 


Thou, 


Cu.  Ft. 

21,998 
6.764 
1.844 
5,575 


Value 
£ 

1,891.366 
304.807 
409,012 
472290 
333,201 


2,913,616 
709,905 
218,053 
864,341 


Standards 

Total  imports   5,557,585       17,380,305  2,020,046 

Canada   763,961        2,748,978  321,338 

Soviet  Union   1,402.079        4,601,209  417,163 

Finland   1,693  748        4,702,140  577,599 

Sweden   679,269         1,970,782  306,493 

Poland   432,048        1,225,984  217,072 

United  States   126,712  830,567  49,676 

Railway  Sleepers  of  all  Kinds1 — 

Total  imports  

Canada   

Soviet  Union  

Latvia  

Poland  

1  Sleeper  blocks  were  included  in  "Sawn  soft,  other  than  planed  or  dressed 
Manufactures  of  Wood  and  Timber — 

Total  imports  

Canada  

Finland  

Soviet  Union  

Pulp  of  Wood,  Mechanical,  Wet — 

Total  imports  

Canada  

Sweden  

Finland  

Norway  


269,866 
44,994 
63,877 
56,673 
99,128 


Tons 
1,210,276 
32,607 
368,901 
430,384 
372,101 


852,066 
139,761 
166.563 
177,704 
350,265 


6,172,894 
620,159 
1,326.024 
1,000,830 

2,689,435 
93,628 
829,845 
908,319 
845,185 


86,170 
10,943 
25,983 
15,647 
28.869 


22,561,155 
4,107.328 
4,755,906 
5,881.130 
3,149,347 
2.176,281 
1,143,655 

905,796 
113,079 
227,371 
176,907 
336,156 
prior  to  1936. 

7,462,690 
1,113,643 
1,544,472 
1,003,827 


Tons 

1,207,227 
21,709 
363,001 
426.812 
383,285 


2,668,120 
51.736 
821,257 
913,932 
856,121 


British  Exports  to  Canada 

The  returns  also  incorporate  statistics  of  the  sales  abroad  of  staple  United 
Kingdom  products.  Partial  information  is  given  in  respect  to  the  countries  of 
destination.  The  following  analysis  sets  forth  as  far  as  possible  the  total  exports 
during  1935  and  1936  of  those  articles  of  which  Canada  is  an  important  customer 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  together  with  the  amounts  taken  by  the  Dominion.  In 
most  instances  values  alone  are  available. 

As  will  be  observed,  increases  are  shown  in  exports  to  Canada  of  almost  all 
items,  the  most  marked  being  vehicles,  ships,  and  aircraft,  which  increased  by 
30  per  cent  as  compared  with  1935,  cotton  manufactures  by  23  per  cent,  machinery 
by  20  per  cent,  and  pottery  by  19  per  cent.  On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  the 
chief  reductions  occurred  in  coal  (23  per  cent)  and  cutlery  and  hardware  (8  per 
cent). 

1935  1936 
Coal—  Tons  £  Tons  £ 

Total  exports   38,714,104       31,558.678       34,532,777  29,311,683 

Canada   1,667,818         1,907,190        1,284,940  1,668,667 

Pottery,  Glass,  Abrasives,  etc. — 

Total  exports     8,309,037    8,667,933 

Canada   862,549    1,026.163 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Manufactures  thereof — 

Total  exports   2,312,359       35,958,498        2,205,156  35.998,581 

Canada   155,067        2,786,174  146,148  2,814,989 


I 
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1935  1936 
Tons  f  Tons  £ 

Non-ferrous  Metals  and  Manufactures  thereof—  14  076  230  12,149,809 

Total  exports     'ono'mn 


Canada 


373,720    409,866 


Cutlery,  Hardware,  Implements  and  Instruments—  Q199  1R4  8  169  408 

Tot^aST! :: *'  403,331  :::::::: 

VMM™™—      ,                                 tm           383;833  39,352,247  380,399  41,183,228 

knida                         "        •  •               6>427  865>148  7>121  1*025,110 

Cotton  Manufactures  (except  Apparel  ""^^g0*^^""  Tnou  gq  Yds. 

Total  exnorts                             .            °1>48.431S'  39,531,954  1,916,752  40,328,229 

Canada.?  ! W.        W.        ••                 59,890  1,234,910  73,725  1,293,530 

Woollen  and  Worsted  Yarns  and  Manufactures—  orr  k\a  w91fi7fiK 

T°taCanaPd°ar!S  \  \  \ W  WW  W  W         •  ' '  ' ' '  r^.. 
Tissues  of  Artificial  Silk  (including  Staple  Fiore  and  Waste)— 

Sq.  Yds.  oq.  Yds. 

Total  pxnorts                       .        ..       36,862,168  1,608,994  41,803,938  1,765,537 

Canada      V.  W  '  '  ' '  W  W  ..         1,368,336  71,072  1,808,178  95,547 

Manufactures  of  Other  Textile  Materials  (mainly  Linen,  Jute  and  Hemp) — 

Total  PXTJorts    15.732,296    17,299,728 

APPTot^  exports   11,065,717    11,870,235 

Canada   604,293    682,009 

Chemicals,  Drugs,  Dyes  and  Colours — 

Total  exports  .    21,328,503    21.099,090 

Canada   1,195,872    1,235,750 

Leather  and  Manufactures  thereof — 

Total  exports   3,791,769    4,269,814 

Canada   295,628    288,037 

Paper  Cardboard,  etc. — 

Total  exports   6.579,899    6,731,212 

Canada   245,234    269,512 

Vehicles  (including  Locomotives,  Ships  and  Aircraft) — 

Total  exports   29,485,832    32,288,799 

Canada   422,276    553,879 

Miscellaneous  Articles  Wholly  or  Mainly  Manufactured — 

Total  exports   23,039,459    25,465,715 

Canada   1,097,854    1,148,649 


MEASURE  OF  ROUND  LOGS 

H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  January  5,  1937. — In  the  report  "  Roundwood  in  the  London 
Market,"  which  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1718 
(January  2,  1937),  a  complete  description  was  given  of  the  method  of  calculating 
the  measure  of  round  logs  by  diameter,  which  is  known  as  Customs  Measure. 
Details  were  given  of  this  system  because  it  is  commonly  used  and  stipulated 
by  United  Kingdom  importers.  In  the  same  report,  however,  mention  was  made 
in  a  footnote  of  other  methods  of  calculating  the  cubic  contents  of  logs. 

An  action  was  recently  brought  before  the  King's  Bench  Division  by  a  ship- 
ping company  against  an  importer,  claiming  payment  for  freight  on  the  bark 
of  logs  comprising  a  certain  parcel  imported  from  Canada.  As  reported  in  the 
press,  the  importer  argued  that,  by  general  custom  of  the  export  and  import  wood 
trade  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  Canada,  and  especially  in  Quebec,  "  Intake 
String  Measure "  meant  the  measure  as  ascertained  at  the  centre  of  round 
logs  under  bark,  or  the  measure  ascertained  over  bark  less  an  allowance  of  10 
per  cent  for  bark.  Plaintiffs  claimed  there  are  two  methods  of  measuring  timber 
at  Montreal  and  therefore  there  could  be  no  reasonable  custom  at  that  port. 
Defendants  submitted  that  the  agreement  was  to  pay,  not  on  the  actual  amount 
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of  wood,  but  on  the  "  Intake  String  Measure."  The  action  failed  and  judgment 
was  entered  for  defendants. 

This  action  need  have  no  vital  effect  on  the  business  of  Canadian  exporters 
of  logs,  but  its  subject  is  of  very  real  interest,  particularly  in  the  observation 
that  the  agreement  had  reference  to  the  "  measure  "  and  not  to  the  actual  amount 
of  wood.  This  point  bears  out  the  necessity  of  specifying  the  actual  method  of 
measure  used;  under  no  circumstances  should  Canadian  exporters  assume  that 
any  one  measure  is  identical  with,  or  closely  resembles,  another. 

Methods  of  Measure 

In  this  connection  some  notes  further  to  those  given  in  the  previous  report 
on  the  measure  of  round  logs  may  be  helpful  in  avoiding  confusion.  "  Intake 
String  Measure,  Divisor  144,"  is  similar  to  "  Hoppus  String  Measure,  Divisor 
144,"  in  use  in  the  United  Kingdom  and,  in  the  main,  is  nearly  similar  to  "  Liver- 
pool Quarter  Girth  Measure." 

The  method  of  measurement  under  "  Hoppus  String  Measure  "  or  "  Intake 
String  Measure,  Divisor  144,"  is  to  take  the  length  of  the  log  in  feet  (and,  if 
stipulated  in  the  contract,  to  -£  foot  or  -J  foot)  and  the  quarter  girth  to  \  inch. 
The  i  girt  (quarter  girth)  is  found  by  applying  a  special  tape,  graduated  for 
this  purpose,  to  the  circumference  of  the  log  in  the  centre  of  the  length.  The 
cubic  content  of  the  log  is  the  product  of  the  \  girt,  squared  and  multiplied  by 
the  length  of  the  log  and  the  resultant  divided  by  144.  This  provides  a  nominal 
cubic  content.  The  Customs  -J  Girt  Measure  gives  a  result  more  closely  approxi- 
mating the  actual  content  by  following  the  same  calculations  but  dividing  by 
113  instead  of  144.  Calculations  indicate  that  the  use  of  the  divisor  144  gives 
a  resultant  which  is  about  27  per  cent  short  of  the  true  cubic  content;  in  other 
words,  a  resultant  which  must  be  increased  by  27  per  cent  to  give  the  cubic 
content  reasonably  accurately. 1 

The  "  Liverpool  -J-Girt  Measure  "  is  similar  to  the  "  Hoppus,"  except  that 
it  definitely  provides  that  the  length  of  the  log  is  to  be  taken  to  the  i  foot  and 
the  contents  to  the  twelfth  part  of  a  cubic  foot.  A  definite  scale  for  bark  allow- 
ance in  the  case  of  round  logs  also  governs  this  method.  Under  the  "  Hoppus 
String  Measure  "  or  "  String  Measure,  Divisor  144,"  the  contents  are  taken 
to  the  fraction  of  a  cubic  foot,  but,  unless  any  contract  clearly  states  to  what 
part  of  a  foot  the  length  is  to  be  taken,  confusion  may  arise. 

Note  should  also  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  "  String  Measure  "  is  actually 
the  measure  of  the  circumference  of  a  log  by  a  string  which  is  then  doubled 
twice  and  the  fourth  part  so  obtained  is  measured  on  a  rule  and  recorded  as  the 
quarter  girt.  A  string  measuring  48  inches,  reduced  in  this  way,  will  produce 
somewhat  less  than  12  inches  and  the  -J  girt  would  probably  be  recorded  as  llf 
inches.  Actually,  however,  the  string  is*  seldom  used  and  the  measurement  is 
usually  effected  by  the  i-girt  tape.  Should  the  buyer,  however,  insist  on  the 
wording  of  the  measurement  clause  in  the  contract,  assuming  it  has  been  "  String 

_ 1  The  following  mathematical  calculations  will  indicate  the  procedures  followed  in  the 
various  methods: 

Assume  that  the  log  is  20  feet  long  and  48  inches  in  circumference.  The  I  girt  will  thus 
be  12  inches  and  the  diameter  will  be  15|  inches,  to  the  nearest  i-inch. 

Using  mathematical  formulas,  the  area  of  the  cross-section  (or  circle)  of  the  log  is  ascer- 
tained either  by 

Radius  x  radius  x  3*1416 
or  Diameter  x  diameter  x  -7854 

In  either  case  the  result  is  the  same  and  is  divided  by  144  (in  this  case  representing  the 
number  of  square  inches  in  one  square  foot)  and  the  resultant  is  multiplied  by  20,  the  length 
in  feet.    The  cubic  content  thus  ascertained  amounts  to  25-368  cubic  feet. 
The  various  methods  already  discussed  give  the  following  results: 
Hoppus  string  measure:  12"  x  12"  x  20'-"- 144=20  cubic  feet. 
Customs  2  girt  measure:  12"  x  12"  x  20' -4-113=25-4  cubic  feet. 
Customs  measure  by  diameter:  15£"  x  15£"  x  20'  -4-183=25-4  cubic  feet. 
Mathematically  calculated  (see  above)  =25-368  cubic  feet. 
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Measure,"  the  result  may  be  a  loss  of  up  to  2  per  cent  to  the  seller  if  he  has 
measured  his  logs  by  tape.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  insert  a  clause  in  the 
contract  to  the  effect  that  tape  is  to  be  used. 

In  the  event  that  sales  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  standard,  it  is  essential 
that  the  standard  to  be  used  be  defined  by  a  statement  as  to  the  number  of  cubic 
feet  intended. 

The  intention  of  this  survey  is  not  to  indicate  that  any  one  system  is  neces- 
sarily better  than  another,  although  obviously  some  give  more  accurate  results 
than  others,  but  rather  to  stress  the  need  of  complete  understanding  on  the  part 
of  all  concerned  of  what  is  involved  in  using  certain  expressions.  Accuracy 
apart,  it  is  really  of  no  great  importance  whether  calculations  by  any  method 
give  a  result  of  10  or  20  as  long  as  buyer  and  seller  know  exactly  what  the  digit 
implies.  At  the  same  time  a  party  to  any  contract  knows  his  position  more 
definitely  if  his  calculations  indicate  that  he  has  dealt  with  so  many  cubic  feet 
rather  than  with  so  many  nominal  cubic  feet  or  even  a  rather  vague  and  less 
meaningful  cipher. 


GRAIN  AND  FLOUR  MARKETS  IN  SCOTLAND  IN  1936 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
Wheat 

Glasgow,  January  22,  1937. — Scottish  wheat  imports  during  1936  have 
been  slightly  less  than  in  1935,  perhaps  as  a  result  of  the  unusually  large  stocks 
carried  over  at  Glasgow  and  Leith  from  1935.  With  the  improved  purchasing 
power  of  the  Scottish  consumer,  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  actual 
consumption  of  wheat  products  should  be  reduced. 

As  the  following  table  shows,  the  total  imports  of  wheat  at  Glasgow  and 
Leith  from  all  sources  amounted  to  11,860,704  bushels,  of  which  Canada  sup- 
plied 8,055,552.  The  Dominion  held  a  position  on  this  market  during  1936 
stronger  than  for  several  years  past,  having  supplied  68  per  cent  of  Scotland's 
wheat  imports  as  compared  with  61  per  cent  in  1935,  64  in  1934,  65  in  1933 
and  1932,  and  56  per  cent  in  1931. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  share  of  Argentina  in  the  Scottish  wheat  trade 
has  shrunk  substantially  and  that  of  Russia  is  so  small  that  no  separate  figures 
are  given: — 

Wheat  Imports  into  Scotland,  1934  t°  1936 

From 

Totals  

Canada   

Australia  

Argentina  

France   

Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea  ports 

Danzig  

Belgium  

Lithuania  

Portugal  

Africa  

Canada's  increased  share  in  the  Scottish  wheat  trade  must  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  prices  during  the  year  have  been  considered  competitive  by  local 
buyers.  Canadian  wheat  is  always  in  demand,  and  will  bring  a  higher  price  than 
other  wheats.  The  premium,  however,  is  one  that  is  naturally  limited  by  buyers' 
ideas  of  values,  and  when  it  gets  beyond  that  limit  purchases  from  Canada  will 
be  reduced  in  favour  of  some  other  source  of  supply.  Canadian  wheat  has 
been  considered  good  value  here  at  most  times  during  1936,  and  consequently 
has  supplied  over  two-thirds  of  market  requirements. 


1936 

1935 

1934 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

11,860,704 

13,765,320 

11,423,0.00 

8,055.552 

8,422,344 

7,387,000 

2,750,512 

2,236,668 

2,895,000 

65,256 

453,130 

517,000 

183,592 

615,390 

158,356 

64,808 

277,051 

184,904 

73,920 

14,868 

38,704 

102,256 

65,256 

93,147 

70.936 

120,096 
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Oats 

Oats  is  Scotland's  most  important  crop.  In  1936  oats  were  sown  on  828,780 
acres;  the  next  largest  crop,  turnips  and  swedes,  was  cultivated  on  354,871 
acres. 

Trade  in  imported  oats  is  accordingly  restricted  to  summer  and  early- 
autumn,  when  home-grown  supplies  are  depleted,  and  the  Dominion  has  in  recent 
years  been  a  very  important  supplier.  In  1936  imports  of  oats  at  Glasgow  and 
Leith  amounted  to  13,618  cwts.,  of  which  Canada  supplied  10,718  cwts.  or  79 
per  cent.  In  1935  total  imports  were  150,766  cwts.,  of  which  Canada  supplied 
101,475  cwts.  or  67  per  cent.  In  1934  the  imports  were  57,000  cwts.,  Canada 
supplying  18,000  cwts.  or  31  per  cent. 


Barley 

Total  imports  of  barley  into  Scotland  in  1936  were  greater  by  at  least  25 
per  cent  than  in  any  recent  year.  Canada,  however,  has  lost  the  prominent 
position  that  she  held  in  this  trade  last  year,  as,  especially  in  the  latter  months 
of  the  year,  quotations  have  been  considerably  above  prices  at  which  European 
barley  has  been  sold. 

From  the  following  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  United  States,  despite  a 
revival  in  her  brewing  and  distilling  industries,  has  been  able  to  sell  more  barley 
to  Scotland  than  in  any  of  the  three  past  years.  The  explanation  is  that  a  great 
deal  of  home-grown  crop  has  been  spoiled  by  bad  weather,  and  there  has  been 
a  shortage  of  high-grade  barley  for  brewing  purposes,  in  which  circumstances 
the  Californian  product  met  with  a  greater  demand  than  usual. 

Imports  of  Barley  into  Glasgow  and  Leith,  1934  t°  1936 

1936 

From  Cwts. 

Total   2,317,817 

Canada   324.446 

United  States   388,681 

Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea  ports.  577.439 

Denmark   145.060 

Africa   99,360 

Russia    

Australia  and  New  Zealand   372,561 

Danzig   95,800 

Belgium   39,140 

South  America   69,410 

Holland  

Germany   12.560 

India  and  East   40,999 


1935 

1934 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

1,648  932 

1,789.756 

506,219 

314.683 

264,977 

247  785 

208,242 

399.346 

125,200 

189,700 

114,740 

99,160 

53,461 

90,685 

36,820 

33,400 

16,420 

20,364 

93,692 

19,540 

15,480 

59,800 

Rye 

The  total  imports  of  rye  into  Scotland  in  1936  were  71,526  cwts.,  of  which 
Canada  shipped  67,406  cwts.  In  the  previous  year  the  figures  were  83,571  and 
51,421 ;  and  in  1934,  60,525  and  47,121  cwts. 


Flour 

Canada  has  maintained  her  predominance  in  the  Scottish  flour  import  trade 
practically  unchanged  during  the  past  four  years.  The  following  table  shows 
that,  although  total  receipts  of  flour  at  Glasgow  and  Leith,  as  well  as  imports 
of  Canadian  flour,  have  dropped  off  since  1933,  the  Dominion  still  supplies 
around  50  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts.  The  percentages  credited  to  Canada 
over  this  period  are:  1936,  51;  1935,  54;  1934,  49;  and  1933,  50. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  totals  shown  in  the  accompanying  table 
represent  more  than  the  total  imports;  they  are  total  receipts  at  Glasgow  and 
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Leith,  and  include  substantial  shipments  from  English  mills.  Canada's  percentage 
of  imported  flour  at  Canada  and  Leith  during  1936  was  63;  for  1935  its  was  57; 
for  1934,  58;  and  for  1933,  59.  This  statement  of  Canada's  position  with  refer- 
ence to  total  receipts,  as  compared  with  her  position  in  the  supply  of  imported 
flour,  makes  it  clear  that  the  most  difficult  competition  is  from  the  home  mills. 


Flour  Imports  into  Glasgow  and  Leith,  1933  to  1936 


1936 

1935 

1934 

1933 

From 

Sacks  of  280  Lbs, 

1.106,852 

1,198,566 

1,281,389 

1,301,068 

566,769 

622,706 

630,356 

658,641 

262,811 

238,565 

264,945 

329.586 

8,431 

15,329 

30,006 

13.678 

18,599 

22,442 

43,043 

25,127 

2,888 

3,146 

5,478 

2,889 

1,176 

2,520 

8,650 

13.464 

Holland  

4,152 

588 

314 

605 

1,519 

122 

Danzig  

3,528 

14,784 

2,400 

2,800 

1,052 

Cocst  and  rail  from  Eng- 

land   

217,725 

202,000 

198,304 

193,328 

There  are  large  imports  of  flour  at  Dundee  and  Aberdeen.  Figures  for  these 
ports  have  never  been  obtainable,  but  official  estimates  in  recent  years  put 
Canada's  share  of  the  trade  at  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  business 
of  these  two  cities  does  not  affect  materially  the  deductions  to  be  drawn  from 
the  foregoing  table. 

It  is  believed  by  flour  importers  in  Scotland  that  prospects  for  importations 
from  Canada  in  1937  are  better  than  they  have  been  for  some  time.  Canadian 
flour  millers  are  alive  to  the  competition  they  have  to  meet,  and  are  facing  it 
effectively. 


SCOTTISH  MARKET  FOR  FEEDING  STUFFS  IN  1936 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  January  22,  1937. — The  year  1936  has  seen  a  considerable  but 
gradual  rise  in  the  price  of  mill  offals,  due  to  a  shortage  of  supplies  which  became 
most  apparent  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Local  production  was  small,  as  also  were 
importations.  Canadian  and  Australian  brans  have  been  practically  off  the 
market  since  early  summer,  and  Argentine  supplies,  usually  the  most  important, 
have  been  light  throughout  the  year.  This  dearth  of  imports  is  apparently 
owing  to  the  fact  that  Scottish  prices  have  never  quite  caught  up  to  the  values 
which  could  be  obtained  in  other  markets.  The  result  is  that  although  bran 
(Broad  Red)  has  advanced  in  price  from  6s.  per  cwt.  (112  pounds)  to  8s.,  there 
has  never  been  any  accumulation  of  stocks,  and  present  supplies  are  very  light. 
This  situation  will  serve  to  maintain  prices  at  high  levels  for  the  first  few  months 
of  1937  at  least. 

Hay 

The  hay  crop  in  Scotland  during  1936  was  rather  light  in  quantity  and  poor 
in  quality.  As  a  consequence,  prices  have  advanced  fully  £1  per  ton  during  the 
year,  and  will  probably  go  higher  still  during  the  next  few  weeks. 

Throughout  the  summer  and  autumn  there  has  been  a  steady  trade  in 
imports  of  Canadian  hay,  hampered  as  usual  by  lack  of  shipping  space. 
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RADIO  MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE 

A.  J.  Tingley,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  January  25,  1937. — Last  week  the  number  of  radio  licences  issued 
in  the  Irish  Free  State  reached  100,000,  and  the  occasion  was  suitably  com- 
memorated by  a  statement  from  the  Minister  of  Telegraphs  over  the  Saorstat 
National  Broadcasting  Station  at  Athlone.  Broadcasting  was  first  started  in 
this  country  in  1926,  when  8,566  licences  were  issued.  The  next  year  the 
number  increased  to  25,967,  but  from  1933  the  number  has  increased  rapidly 
from  39,038  to  78,200  at  the  end  of  1935,  and,  as  indicated  above,  stands  at 
100,000  to-day.  The  sharp  increase  in  licences  since  1933  was  mainly  due  to 
the  opening  of  the  high-power  station  in  Athlone  in  that  year.  Provision  has  now 
been  made  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Athlone  station  from  60  kilowatts  to 
100  kilowatts,  which  is  the  maximum  permitted  under  international  regulations; 
the  work  is  now  in  progress  and  will  be  completed  shortly. 

Radio  is  rapidly  increasing  in  popularity  in  the  Irish  Free  State,  though 
there  is  still  room  for  expansion,  judged  by  the  figures  of  other  countries.  In 
Northern  Ireland,  with  considerably  less  than  half  the  population,  there  are 
practically  the  same  number  of  radio  licences  issued  as  in  the  Saorstat.  Put 
another  way,  licences  in  this  country  represent  approximately  3  per  cent  of  the 
population,  as  compared  with  6*5  per  cent  in  Northern  Ireland,  11  per  cent  in 
Scotland  and  Wales,  and  16  per  cent  in  England.  For  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Northern  Ireland  combined  the  proportion  is  15  per  cent,  or  proportionally  five 
times  the  number  issued  in  the  Irish  Free  State.  Several  reasons  are  given  in 
explanation  of  this  fact.  The  relatively  low  average  income  in  the  Saorstat 
combined  with  the  high  cost  of  living  reduces  expenditure  on  non-necessities. 
The  high  tariff  on  imported  radio  sets  makes  them  considerably  more  expensive 
than  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  higher  proportion  of  rural  residents  is 
another  retarding  factor. 

Imports  :  Tariffs 

Radios,  or  wireless,  as  they  are  usually  called  here,  are  not  manufactured 
to  any  extent  in  the  Irish  Free  State.  There  is,  however,  a  small  trade  in  the 
domestic  assembly  of  wireless  sets,  and  consequently,  when  in  1933  completed 
sets  were  subjected  to  an  import  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  wireless  parts 
and  apparatus  imported  for  assembly  here  were  made  dutiable  at  but  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  In  spite  of  the  high  tariff,  imports  of  radios  have  shown  a 
fairly  steady  increase  since  1929.  The  import  figures  are  as  follows:  1929, 
£84,431;  1930,  £93,115;  1931,  £106,484;  1932,  £132,275;  1933,  £136,894;  1934, 
£110,090;   1935,  £126,839. 

Imports  declined  in  1934  owing  to  the  establishment  in  this  country  in  that 
year  of  one  or  two  assembly  plants  of  large  British  manufacturers.  In  1935, 
however,  imports  again  increased,  and  the  1936.  figure  is  expected  to  show  a 
slight  further  expansion. 

Great  Britain  has  always  been  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  radios  imported 
into  the  Irish  Free  State.  Since  1932,  however,  imports  from  "  other  "  countries 
— notably  the  United  States,  the  Netherlands,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  Germany 
— have  been  increasing  at  the  expense  of  the  British  product.  In  1932  imports 
from  Great  Britain  were  valued  at  £123,000  as  against  £84,000  in  1935;  but 
total  imports  showed  only  a  slight  decline  from  £132,000  to  £127,000.  Imports 
from  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  during  the  same  period 
from  £3,900  to  £14,700,  and  from  the  Netherlands  from  £709  to  £25,648.  It 
should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  imports  from  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Netherlands  include  tubes — a  not  unimportant  item — whereas  import  figures 
from  Great  Britain  do  not. 
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The  introduction  of  the  "  all-wave  "  type  of  set,  and  the  increased  adver- 
tising of  foreign  countries,  has  no  doubt  contributed  to  the  considerable  decline 
in  Britain's  share  of  the  trade. 

Adverse  Factors 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  Canadian  radio  sets  into 
this  market,  but  without  success.  The  chief  reasons  have  been  the  price  and 
lack  of  service,  spare  parts,  etc.;  and  the  fact  that  some  were  not  suitable  for 
long-wave  reception  was  a  handicap.  Probably  the  most  important  factor 
which  militates  against  the  Canadian  product  is  that  there  is  no  British  prefer- 
ential rate  of  duty  on  radios  entering  the  Irish  Free  State. 

Another  adverse  factor  is  that  four  makes — "  Philco,"  "  Marconiphone," 
"  Pye,"  and  "  Pilot  " — are  now  assembled  in  the  Free  State,  thus  permitting 
parts  to  be  imported  at  half-duty  rate.  At  one  time  Canadian  sets  had  also  to 
meet  a  difficulty  with  regard  to  their  tubes.  Tubes  used  in  this  country  are  to 
the  standard  English  type  and  are  not  interchangeable  with  Canadian  sets.  It 
is  now  possible,  however,  to  secure  American-type  tubes  in  Dublin,  although 
the  demand  is  not  large. 

Demand,  Prices,  Styles 

The  principal  demand  in  this  country  is  for  a  cheap  3-valve  battery  set 
which  retails  at  from  £10  to  £12;  the  next  for  an  "  all-wave  "  5-valve  set  retail- 
ing at  from  £16  to  £20.  The  small  table  models  are  most  popular,  the  larger 
cabinet  sets  being  out  of  the  reach  of  the  average  household,  although  sets  up  to 
£60  are  occasionally  sold.  There  is  a  small  demand  for  radio-gramophones. 
The  "  Marconiphone  "  is  now  being  manufactured  in  the  Irish  Free  State  in  a 
factory  in  Co.  Waterford,  and  the  "  Pye  "  in  Dublin.  In  all,  over  thirty  different 
makes  are  now  being  offered  on  this  market.  Well-informed  opinion  in  the  trade 
is  that,  having  in  view  the  limited  demand,  too  many  makes  of  radio  are  being 
offered  in  this  market. 


FINANCING  SHIPMENTS  TO  GERMANY 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  January  20,  1937. — In  view  of  the  conclusion  of  a  Payments 
Agreement  between  the  Canadian  and  German  Governments  some  months  ago, 
and  some  current  apprehension  as  to  the  financing  of  shipments  to  the  German 
market  under  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  the  following  notes  on  the  position 
may  be  of  value  to  Canadian  export  firms  interested  in  the  local  market. 

It  may  be  said,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  German  Government  has  under- 
taken to  buy  as  great  a  value  of  Canadian  goods  over  a  twelve-month  period 
as  Canada  has  bought  from  Germany  during  the  same  length  of  time.  Germany 
has  at  the  same  time  agreed  to  devote  63-1  per  cent  of  the  revenue  from  her 
exports  to  Canada  to  the  purchase  of  various  specified  commodities.  In  giving 
these  assurances,  the  German  Government  has  in  no  way  relied  on  the  ability 
or  integrity  of  individual  importers  but,  as  the  authority  in  complete  control  of 
all  import  trade  and  banking  business,  has  provided  the  most  complete  guarantee 
obtainable  that  business  in  Canadian  products  will  not  only  be  permitted  and 
completed  but  also  that  payment  will  be  effected  without  difficulties  of  any  kind. 

The  importation  of  goods  into  Germany  can  be  arranged  only  under  permit 
issued  by  the  Government.  When  such  permits  are  granted,  they  contain  details 
as  to  the  quantities  of  goods  involved,  quality,  and  price.  They  also  stipulate 
the  terms  under  which  payment  is  to  be  made  and,  in  the  issuance  of  such 
instruction:-;,  it  is  believed  that  the  Government  takes  into  consideration  as  far 
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as  possible  the  usage  in  various  trades  and  established  customs  in  the  German 
market.  In  such  a  situation  it  is  accordingly  to  be  expected  that  permits  for 
the  importation  of  some  commodities  will  allow  the  establishment  of  irrevocable 
credits,  while  others  will  enable  purchases  under  open  credits  or  for  payment 
against  documents  on  or  after  the  arrival  of  shipments  concerned.  Whatever 
the  terms,  the  permits  will  not  have  been  issued  until  the  finance  authorities 
have  reserved  funds  for  payment  and,  in  view  of  this  fact,  it  is  to  be  expected  by 
exporters  that,  if  their  buyers  hold  valid  import  permits,  payment  will  be  made 
in  accordance  with  the  instructions  thereon  and  without  difficulty. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  exporters  should,  in  accordance  with  usual  practice, 
stipulate  the  prices  which  they  expect  for  their  goods  and  the  terms  of  payment 
required.  To  do  so  will  at  all  times  be  of  value  to  their  German  connections, 
when  preparing  and  lodging  applications.  Should  these  not  be  met  the  eventual 
basis  on  which  business  may  be  arranged  must,  of  course,  remain  a  matter  of 
negotiation. 

MARKET  FOR  RUBBER  HEELS  IN  NORWAY 

J.  A.  MacDonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  January  22,  1937. — There  is  a  considerable  market  in  Norway  for 
cut  rubber  heels  and  soles,  and  for  composition  rubber  sheets  and  strips  for  the 
manufacture  of  heels,  soles,  and  toplifts.  With  the  exception  of  cut  rubber 
soles,  these  products  are  all  manufactured  in  Norway,  but  large  quantities  are 
also  imported.  There  are  four  or  five  rubber  companies,  including  the  important 
A/S  Askim  Gummivarefabrik,  producing  this  class  of  goods  for  the  home 
market,  but  the  demand  is  in  excess  of  domestic  supply,  as  there  are  fifty  or 
more  shoe  manufacturers  in  Norway  and  a  very  large  number  of  small  shoe- 
repair  plants. 

Cut  Heels  and  Soles 

According  to  the  official  statistics,  there  were  imported  into  Norway  in  1935 
a  total  of  112,431  kilos  of  cut  heels  and  soles  of  rubber  valued  at  kroner  302,550. 
The  average  price  was  therefore  kroner  2-69  per  kilo. 

The  principal  supplying  countries  and  the  quantities  shipped  were  as  fol- 
lows: United  States,  51,491  kilos;  United  Kingdom,  26,237  kilos;  Belgium  and 
Luxembourg,  18,107  kilos;  Sweden,  8,137  kilos,  Other  supplying  countries  were 
Finland  and  Germany.  Import  statistics  for  1936  will  not  be  available  for  some 
months. 

The  demand  is  largely  for  men's  rubber  heels,  and  the  sizes  which  have  the 
largest  sale  are  Nos,  17,  18,  and  19,  in  black  and  brown  rubber.  Since  all  the 
shoe  manufacturers  in  Norway  are  equipped  with  standard  American  machinery, 
men's  rubber  heels  must  contain  eight  nail-holes  properly  spaced.  The  raised 
button  type  of  nail-hole  is  not  as  popular  as  the  ordinary  type.  Imported  rubber 
heels  are  sold  under  their  own  brand  names,  and  the  better  English  and  Ameri- 
can lines  are  advertised.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  total  annual  consump- 
tion of  rubber  heels  in  Norway  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  3,000,000  pairs.  The 
effective  duty  on  rubber  heels  and  soles  is  54  ore  (approximately  13^  cents  in 
Canadian  currency)  per  kilo. 

Rubber  Sheets  and  Strips 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  composition  rubber  sheets  and  strips  for  the 
manufacture  of  soles,  heels,  and  toplifts.  These  commodities  enter  Norway 
duty  free,  and  foreign  suppliers  have  a  large  share  of  the  market.  Norwegian 
statistics  do  not  separately  specify  rubber  sheets  and  strips.  These  are  classified 
under  the  general  heading  "rubber  sheets,  hose,  blocks,  etc.,"  of  which  751,918 
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kilos  valued  at  kroner  1,491,578  were  imported  in  1935.  The  United  States, 
followed  by  the  United  Kingdom,  are  the  largest  suppliers  of  rubber  sheets 
and  strips.   Lesser  quantities  are  imported  from  the  Netherlands. 

The  bulk  of  the  sheets  and  strips  imported  from  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  carry  the  maker's  brands,  and  these  command  slightly  higher 
prices.  *  There  is,  however,  a  fair  demand  for  plain  black  corrugated  sheets. 
Plain  sheets,  unbranded  and  uncorrugated,  are  imported  from  the  Netherlands 
at  very  low  prices.  The  quality,  however,  is  inferior  to  the  British  and  American 
products. 

Rubber  sheets  for  soles  and  heels  are  cut  in  squares,  24  feet  by  24  feet,  the 
thicknesses  being  5,  7,  9,  10^,  and  12  iron.  The  market  calls  chiefly  for  9-iron 
sheets,  but  10^-iron  and  7-iron  sheets  are  also  in  good  demand.  A  somewhat  stiffer 
sheet  is  required  for  toplifts  than  for  soles  and  heels,  The  most  popular  colours 
are  black  and  brown,  particularly  the  former.  There  is  small  seasonal  demand 
for  lighter  colours,  including  white.  Sheets  and  strips  with  buffed  backs  are 
preferred. 

Competition  in  this  line  is  now  extremely  keen,  and  prices  are  close.  At 
present  the  importer's  price  to  the  wholesaler  or  shoe  manufacturer  is  believed 
to  be  kroner  2  (approximately  50  cents  in  Canadian  currency)  per  kilo  delivered, 
for  some  of  the  better  American-made  sheets.  Unsuccessful  efforts  have  been 
made  by  Norwegian  manufacturers  to  persuade  the  Government  to  impose  a 
duty  on  imported  sheets  and  strips. 

PROPOSED   ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  NATIONAL  FISHING 
INDUSTRY  IN  ITALY 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  January  15,  1937. — The  appearance  of  the  Italian  motor  fishing 
boat  Ascianghi  in  Newfoundland  waters  last  autumn  was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  an  Italian  boat  has  gone  across  the  Atlantic  for  the  purpose  of  fishing 
on  the  Banks. 

In  the  Trade  Agreement  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Italy  dated 
May  1,  1935,  an  addenda  was  inserted  in  which  "  the  Italian  Government  express 
confidence  that  the  Government  of  Newfoundland  will  allow  Italian  fishing 
boats  to  have  in  Newfoundland  a  point  of  mooring  where  they  may  effect  tran- 
shipment, take  in  supplies,  and  make  necessary  repairs  ";  and  in  the  more 
recent  Trade  Agreement  between  the  two  countries,  dated  November  6,  1936, 
Newfoundland  has  been  granted  the  privilege  of  exporting  codfish  to  Italy  to 
the  value  of  3,625,000  lire  per  annum. 

Italy  is  endeavouring  to  improve  her  fishing  industry,  both  in  so  far  as 
equipment  is  concerned  and  in  the  scope  of  its  activities.  Deep-sea  fishing  in 
the  Atlantic  and  Arctic  Seas  is  being  organized  with  a  view  to  procuring  codfish, 
which,  when  dried  and  salted,  is  consumed  in  such  large  quantities  in  Italy. 

According  to  the  monthly  bulletin  of  the  Association  of  Italian  Corpora- 
tions, a  new  fleet  of  twenty-four  ships  fully  equipped  for  fishing  and  curing 
cod  is  now  being  built.  The  six  salting  and  curing  plants  in  Italy  last  year 
handled  17,500  tons  of  imported  cod,  thus  supplying,  according  to  the  above 
bulletin,  "  43  per  cent  of  the  home  demand  for  stockfish,  which  is  a  staple  food 
in  Italy." 
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FREIGHT  RATES  ON  THE  RAILWAYS  OF  FRANCE 

The  offices  of  the  Railways  of  France,  Maison  Franchise,  Rockefeller 
Center,  610  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  are  now  in  a  position  to  supply 
all  information  concerning  freight  rates  in  effect  on  the  French  railways  both 
for  shipment  of  goods  to  or  from  any  point  in  France  and  for  transit  shipments 
through  France  to  or  from  any  point  in  Europe. 

It  is  expected  that  this  new  service  will  be  found  very  useful  by  various 
Canadian  concerns,  such  as  manufacturers,  exporters,  importers,  and  shippers, 
as  well  as  by  the  freight  departments  of  the  various  steamship  companies. 

ARGENTINE  SUBSIDY  TO  MEAT  EXPORTERS 

J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  January  26,  1937. — The  Argentine  Government  have 
announced  that  for  each  pound  sterling  of  exchange  derived  from  the  export 
of  Argentine  beef  of  all  classes  to  the  United  Kingdom  1  •  65  peso  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  National  Meat  Board.  These  payments  will  be  limited  to  an 
aggregate  amount  of  15,100,000  pesos  annually,  or  approximately  £1,000,000 
sterling.  The  fund  so  established  will  be  distributed  by  the  National  Meat 
Board  among  exporters  of  meats  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  each  ships  to 
the  United  Kingdom  as  from  December  16,  1936,  and  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture will  be  charged  with  the  task  of  devising  means  whereby  it  can  be  ensured 
that  the  producers  themselves  will  derive  the  benefit  from  these  payments. 

All  foreign  exchange  transactions  in  Argentina  are  controlled  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  export  bills  must  be  sold  at  a  fixed  rate  of  15  pesos  to  the  pound 
sterling.  Under  the  present  plan,  however,  meat  exporters  to  the  United  King- 
dom will  receive  16-65  pesos  for  each  pound  sterling  sold,  whereas  the  Govern- 
ment sells  the  greater  part  of  all  its  exchange  at  16  pesos,  or  a  direct  loss  will 
be  incurred  of  0-65  peso  for  every  pound  sterling  of  the  value  of  meat  exports 
under  the  subsidy. 

The  subsidy,  however,  will  be  a  charge  against  the  aggregate  profits  from 
the  exchange  control  system  in  effect  here,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  total  value 
of  meat  exports  from  Argentina  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1935,  the  limit  of 
15*1  million  pesos  to  be  paid  will  permit  of  the  subsidy  applying  on  approxi- 
mately 73  per  cent  of  the  exports.  This  percentage  would  be  somewhat  less  for 
1937  due  to  the  higher  meat  prices  now  ruling.  Consequently,  while  the  rate  of 
the  subsidy  as  fixed  represents  an  11  per  cent  premium  on  the  f.o.b.  value  of 
meats,  the  limit  established,  together  with  the  higher  prices,  may  reduce  this 
percentage  or  Argentina  will  probably  pay  a  subsidy  of  under  8  per  cent  to  the 
meat  exporters. 

It  has  been  officially  announced  that  this  subsidy  has  been  provided  for 
the  purpose  of  offsetting  that  part  of  the  meat  duties  .imposed  recently  by  the 
United  Kingdom  which  it  is  considered  would  be  borne  otherwise  by  the  pro- 
ducer in  Argentina.  The  National  Meat  Board  is  a  Federal  Government  body 
set  up  in  1933.  It  imposes  a  tax  of  1  per  cent  on  the  gross  value  of  all  live- 
stock sales,  which  is  utilized  together  with  certain  additional  funds  from  exchange 
profits  through  a  breeders'  organization — the  National  Meat  Producers'  Cor- 
poration— towards  fostering  the  interests  of  the  live-stock  industry. 
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EXCHANGE  CONDITIONS  IN  LATIN  AMERICAN  COUNTRIES 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  January  29,  1937. — Argentina  is  a  debtor  nation  with  large 
foreign  commercial  investments  in  the  country  which  are  controlled  largely  by 
British  and  American  interests.  In  addition,  the  financial  services  on  the  public 
debt  outstanding  abroad  must  be  provided  for  as  has  been  the  case  throughout 
the  crisis,  so  that  a  large  surplus  of  merchandise  exports  is  an  essential  condition 
of  exchange  stability.  Argentine  exports  are  comprised  almost  exclusively  of 
agricultural  products,  so  that  the  potential  supply  of  foreign  exchange  is  always 
subject  to  wide  variations  from  year  to  year  dependent  on  the  exportable 
surplus  available  and  the  price  situation.  Exchange  stability  is  therefore  difficult 
if  not  impossible  to  achieve  even  in  normal  times  without  some  measure  of  direct 
control  over  import  trade. 

Regulation  of  foreign  exchange  transactions  was  resorted  to  in  1931  during; 
the  period  of  crisis  as  the  most  ready  method  of  restricting  imports.  It  has  been 
continued,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  balance  in  international 
payments.  Imports  have  been  restricted  and  redirected  by  the  establishment  of 
a  preferential  rate  on  sales  of  foreign  exchange,  which  differs  mainly  from  a 
preferential  customs  tariff  in  that  adjustments  as  between  countries  are  made 
largely  at  the  discretion  of  Argentina  rather  than  by  mutual  agreement,  within 
such  limits  as  are  set  by  existing  commercial  treaties. 

Exchange  Control  Board 

Whereas  during  the  early  period  of  exchange  regulation  in  Argentina  drastic 
measures  were  adopted  which  took  no  cognizance  of  the  rights  or  interests  of 
foreign  firms,  official  exchange  regulation  as  it  has  evolved  and  as  at  present  in 
effect  means  only  that  the  Argentine  Government  through  an  official  body,  the 
Exchange  Control  Board,  has  at  its  disposal  practically  the  entire  available 
supply  of  foreign  exchange.  The  price  is  fixed  in  local  currency,  which  the 
Exchange  Control  Board  pays  for  this  supply,  comprising  with  minor  exceptions 
all  exchange  arising  from  exports  from  Argentina.  The  Exchange  Control  Board 
in  turn  fixes  a  preferential  rate  at  which  a  specified  amount  of  this  exchange 
supply  will  be  offered  for  sale  to  designated  buyers.  It  indirectly  controls  the 
higher  rate  at  which  all  other  interested  parties  must  buy  their  exchange  require- 
ments. 

Any  person  may  now  purchase  foreign  exchange  in  Argentina  at  any  time, 
in  any  amount,  and  for  whatever  purpose,  from  the  banks  or  other  sources.  It 
is  only  a  question  of  how  much  an  interested  buyer  will  have  to  pay  for  the 
dollars,  sterling,  or  other  foreign  exchange  which  he  wishes  to  purchase,  as  com- 
pared with  competitive  buyers  of  exchange.  There  is  consequently  no  longer  any 
risk  to  the  exporter  to  Argentina  inherent  in  the  exchange  regulations. 

First  Period  of  Control 

With  the  general  decrease  in  export  values  in  1931,  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment was  faced  with  the  necessity  of  curtailing  aggregate  imports  to  a  correspond- 
ing degree.  It  was  decided  that  a  system  of  exchange  control  would  be  more 
effective  than  an  increase  in  import  duties.  Consequently  imports  were  restricted 
indirectly  on  the  principle,  presumably,  that  if  the  exporter  were  not  paid  for 
his  goods  further  shipments  would  not  be  made. 

Exporters,  particularly  of  luxury-type  goods,  soon  did  curtail  shipments  to 
Argentina,  since  they  found  that  their  products  were  being  discriminated  against 
in  exchange  matters  in  favour  of  necessities  from  abroad.   In  spite  of  this,  large 
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sums  soon  accumulated  in  Argentine  banks  awaiting  transfer  to  the  owners 
abroad,  including  exporters,  investors,  and  private  parties.  Substantial  losses 
were  incurred  by  exporters  and  others  despite  guarantees  exacted  by  the  banks 
from  Argentine  buyers  on  their  behalf.  Finally,  after  nearly  two  years,  the 
Argentine  Government  was  able  to  arrange  with  the  leading  countries  interested, 
such  as  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  the  United  States,  Holland,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Spain,  for  loans  in  order  to  liquidate  the  "  blocked  funds  " 
of  the  respective  countries.  The  various  arrangements  made  were  in  general  to 
the  effect  that  the  owners  of  these  funds  were  given  Argentine  Government  bonds 
bearing  interest  at  4  per  cent  in  lieu  of  cash. 

The  release  of  the  "  blocked  funds  "  from  Argentina  through  the  issue  of 
bonds  relieved  the  pressure  in  the  exchange  position.  New  regulations  were 
almost  immediately  adopted  whereby  exchange  could  at  least  be  purchased 
legally  even  though  only  at  a  price  under  certain  circumstances.  Although  cer- 
tain foreign  interests  may  at  this  late  date  still  hold  funds  in  Argentina  in  antici- 
pation of  possibly  a  more  favourable  rate  of  exchange  on  the  transfer,  this  is 
purely  speculation  on  their  part  and  has  no  bearing  on  the  present  exchange 
regulations. 

Present  Exchange  Position 

Under  the  regulations  governing  exchange  transactions  in  Argentina  which 
have  been  in  effect  for  more  than  two  years,  all  risks  to  the  exporter  from  the 
regulations  themselves  have  been  eliminated.  There  is  no  longer  the  possibility 
of  an  exporter  finding  himself  in  the  unfortunate  position  of  not  being  able  to 
withdraw  his  funds  at  will  from  Argentina.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exchange 
system  is  the  determining  factor  in  regulating  the  origin  of  imports  into  Argen- 
tina. 

The  Argentine  Government  virtually  controls  the  available  supply  of  foreign 
exchange,  since  all  exchange  arising  from  the  export  of  Argentine  goods  with 
certain  minor  exceptions  must  be  sold  to  the  Exchange  Control  Board  at  a  rate 
fixed  by  that  official  body.  Private  exchange  which  does  not  relate  to  mer- 
chandise exports  may  be  sold  or  purchased  at  will  at  the  open  market  rate  of  the 
day. 

The  supply  of  foreign  exchange  originating  from  exports  and  acquired  by 
the  Exchange  Control  Board  at  a  fixed  rate  is  offered  for  sale  to  importers  and 
other  interested  parties  at  higher  rates  which  show  a  substantial  profit  to  the 
Government.  The  profits  accruing  from  the  margin  between  the  buying  and 
selling  rates,  combined  with  certain  other  sources  of  profit  referred  to  later,  go 
to  a  fund  which  is  available  for  the  purpose  of  giving  direct  financial  assistance 
to  the  agricultural  industries  as  may  be  considered  necessary  or  advisable.  This 
financial  assistance  to  agriculture  from  exchange  profits  has  been  the  important 
point  made  in  justifying  the  continuance  of  the  policy  of  exchange  control, 
although  of  late  with  the  improvement  in  agricultural  prices  more  emphasis  is 
land  on  the  trade  barriers  erected  by  other  countries. 

RATE  REGULATION 

Since  the  Exchange  Control  Board  virtually  controls  the  available  supply  of 
exchange,  it  is  in  a  position  to  fix  or  regulate  the  rate  or  rates  at  which  this 
exchange  will  be  offered  for  sale.  Exchange  is  available  for  purchase  in  Argen- 
tina at  two  different  rates.  The  Exchange  Control  Board  offers  exchange  from 
its  supply  at  a  preferential  rate  which  is  fixed  officially  and  which  bears  a  definite 
relationship  to  the  cost  of  the  exchange  to  the  authorities.  Only  those  with  special 
authorization,  however,  may  buy  exchange  at  this  preferred  rate.  All  others 
may  buy  their  exchange  requirements  at  the  higher  rate,  which  fluctuates  but  in 
practice  is  indirectly  controlled  through  open  market  transactions  to  suit  the 
purpose  of  the  authorities. 
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Since  exchange  may  be  purchased  at  two  different  rates,  buyers  of  exchange 
may  be  classified  as  "  preferred  buyers  "  or  "  non-preferred  buyers,"  according 
as  they  are  able  to  purchase  their  dollars,  sterling,  francs,  etc.,  at  the  preferred 
or  the  higher  rate.  Actual  exchange  purchases  are  made  from  the  private  banks 
in  the  ordinary  way,  the  only  question  being  the  rate  to  which  the  interested 
buyer  is  entitled. 

PREFERRED  BUYERS 

Members  of  the  preferred  group  must  be  in  possession  of  a  permit  which  is 
issued  by  the  Exchange  Control  Board.  This  permit  indicates  the  amount  of 
exchange  which  the  holder  may  purchase  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  may  be 
used.  The  permits  are  issued  covering  an  aggregate  amount  for  remittance  to 
a  particular  country  which  will  not  exceed,  theoretically,  the  total  value  of  that 
country's  purchases  of  Argentine  products  in  a  given  year.  If  the  permit  relates 
to  .merchandise  imports,  it  must  have  been  obtained  twelve  days  before  the  arrival 
of  the  goods. 

Within  the  limit  indicated,  covering  the  aggregate  amount  of  exchange  sold 
for  remittance  to  one  country  at  the  preferential  rate,  prospective  exchange  buyers 
are  admitted  to  this  preferred  group  in  order  of  preference  as  follows: — 

(a)  Importers  of  particular  commodities  from  individual  countries.  If  the  supply  of 
exchange  provided  to  Argentina  through  purchases)  of  her  products  by  any  one  country  does 
not  permit  of  the  preferred  rate  being  given  to  all  buyers,  those  purchasing  exchange  in 
respect  of  commodities  considered  of  prime  necessity,  as  in  the  case  of  Canada  for  farm 
implements  and  newsprint,  are  given  first  preference. 

(b)  Foredgn  interests  for  the  transfer  of  interest  and  dividends:  but  not  the  return  of 
capital  to  investors  abroad.  All  British  investment  interests  are  now  in  this  preferred  group. 
The  British  railways  in  Argentina  were,  in  fact,  granted  last  year  a  specially  reduced  rate  on 
their  dividend  and  interest  remittances,  even  below  that  enjoyed  by  any  other  group,  or 
15-75  pesos  as  against  17  pesos,  or  rather  16  peso©  since  it  was  changed  last  month.,  to  the 
pound  sterling,  which  is  the  selling  rate  to  other  preferred  buyers. 

NON-PREFERRED  GROUP 

This  group  comprises  all  prospective  exchange  buyers  not  specifically  author- 
ized to  buy  at  the  lower  rate.  Buyers  in  this  group  may  be  classified  as  follows: — 

(a)  Importers  of  merchandise  who  have  not  previously  obtained  approval  of  the  authori- 
ties to  effect  the  particular  transaction.  Exchange  in  this  case  must  be  purchased  in  the  open 
market  at  the  higher  rate. 

If  an  importer  of  a  particular  commodity  from  Canada  ware  in  the  non-preferred  group, 
a  dollar  would  cost  to-day  3-28  pesos,  whereas  a  preferred  importer  of  the  same  commodity 
from  another  country  would  be  able  to  buy  the  equivalent  of  a  dollar  for  3-25  pesos.  This 
difference  in  itself  is  small  at  the  present  time,  although  the  spread  has  been  as  high,  as  28 
per  cent,  but  the  importer  from  Canada  in  this  particular  case  would  have  to  pay  in  addition 
a  variable  tax  at  the  customs  house  when  the  goods  were  cleared,  which  always  brings  the 
cost  to  him  20  per  cent  higher  than  to  the  preferred  buyer.  Consequently  if  an  importer  of 
goods  from  Canada  were  in  the  preferred  group,  he  could  pay  the  aggregate  cost  of  a  pur- 
chase at  3-25  pesos  to  the  dollar,  whereas  if  he  were  in  the  non-preferred  group,  which  is 
usually  the  case  in  practice  except  for  farm  implements  and  newsprint,  he  would  have  to 
pay  3-90  pesos  for  each  dollar  remitted  to  Canada.  It  is  through,  this  fixed  differential  of  20 
per  cent  in  the  cost  of  particular  goods  as  between  different  supplying  countries  that  the 
source  of  Argentine  imports  is  directly  influenced. 

(b)  Foreign  interests  for  dividend  and  interest  remittances,  providing  exchange  at  the 
preferential  rate  is  not  available. 

(c)  Most  private  remittances  which  are  not  connected  with  merchandise  transactions. 

Exchange  Treaties 

Since  the  purpose  of  the  exchange  regulations  was  originally  to  restrict 
imports  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  balance  of  international  payments,  and  subse- 
quently to  control  imports  in  order  to  maintain  an  equilibrium  in  external  pay- 
ments, it  was  considered  necessary  by  countries,  particularly  the  important  con- 
sumers of  Argentine  agricultural  products  such  as  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
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normally  provide  large  favourable  balances  to  Argentina  on  merchandise  account, 
to  ensure  through  treaties  that  they  received  sufficient  exchange  at  favourable 
rates  to  pay  for  their  exports  to  Argentina,  after  due  allowance  has  been  made 
for  interest  on  the  Argentine  foreign  debt,  and  that  any  exchange  balance  still 
remaining  to  their  credit  should  be  applied  first  against  interest  and  dividend 
remittances  as  required  at  the  most  favourable  rates  available. 

In  addition  certain  other  countries,  such  as  Switzerland  and  Finland,  which 
normally  provide  a  net  balance  unfavourable  to  Argentina,  found  it  expedient  to 
negotiate  treaties  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  official  returns  of  trade  with 
Argentina  were  incomplete  on  account  of  the  absence  of  direct  transportation 
facilities.  It  was  mainly  a  question  of  arriving  at  a  mutually  satisfactory  basis 
of  estimating  the  actual  volume  of  trade  between  the  country  concerned  and 
Argentina. 

Commercial  treaties  have  been  effected  with  Argentina,  including  reference 
to  exchange  matters,  by  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Switzer- 
land, Germany,  Spain,  and  Finland.  The  exchange  clauses  of  these  treaties  are 
fairly  uniform.  Reference  is  made  in  certain  of  the  treaties  to  the  "  blocked 
funds,"  but  these  have  now  been  eliminated  as  a  direct  problem  here  other  than 
in  a  few  cases  where  firms  are  still  undecided  as  to  when  to  accept,  or  whether 
they  or  the  Argentine  buyer  should  accept  any  losses  involved  in  the  transfer  of 
the  funds.  Otherwise,  only  a  "most-favoured-nation  clause"  relating  to  exchange 
is  included  in  the  treaties.  In  addition,  however,  it  is  agreed  that  machinery  will 
be  set  up  to  ensure  that  the  terms  of  the  agreement  are  carried  out  on  a  mutually 
satisfactory  basis. 

In  practice  this  has  meant  that  after  the  particular  country  concerned  has 
agreed  with  Argentina  on  the  statistical  basis  which  is  to  be  used  in  measuring 
the  interchange  of  trade,  Argentina  provides  the  authorities  concerned  with  com- 
plete data  on  the  operations  of  the  Exchange  Control  Board  in  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  particular  country.  Only  in  the  case  of  Germany  has  a  "  clearing 
arrangement "  been  adopted. 

VALUE  OF  THE  EXCHANGE  TREATIES 

It  is  impossible  to  appraise  definitely  the  value  of  these  exchange  treaties. 
The  treaties  do  not  affect  directly  in  any  way  the  operations  of  the  Exchange 
Control  Board  with  the  countries  concerned  as  against  non-treaty  countries,  and 
this  is  particularly  true  at  the  present  time  since  there  is  ample  exchange  to  cover 
all  the  possible  requirements  of  the  treaty  countries.  It  is  only  that  the  treaty 
countries  have  at  their  disposal  means  to  the  end  of  satisfying  themselves  that 
they  are  being  accorded  by  Argentina  equitable  treatment  in  exchange  matters. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  evidence,  however,  to  indicate  that  direct  benefits 
obtain  to  treaty  countries.  As  regards  other  treaties  between  Argentina  and 
various  countries  which  contain  the  usual  "  most-favoured-nation  clauses,"  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  variable  tax,  which  is  applied  in  order  to  add  20  per 
cent  to  the  cost  of  merchandise  imported  in  certain  cases  as  previously  indicated, 
can  only  be  described  as  an  addition  to  the  customs  duty  applicable  on  the 
particular  goods. 

Effect  on  Imports 

Under  the  present  system  of  exchange  regulation,  Argentina  maintains  a 
balance  in  international  payments  at  rates  of  exchange  for  sterling — other  rates 
fluctuate  with  sterling — which  have  shown  but  minor  fluctuations  over  the  past 
few  years.  As  indicated,  this  is  achieved  through  offering  a  preferential  exchange 
rate  to  encourage  imports  from  those  countries  with  which  Argentina  has  a  favour- 
able balance  of  payments  and  discriminating  in  exchange  matters  against  those 
countries  which  do  not  buy  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Argentine  products. 
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EFFECT  OF  EXCHANGE  PREFERENCES 

The  extent  of  this  exchange  preference  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  during 
the  period  from  April,  1933,  to  the  close  of  1935  the  preferential  exchange  rate 
was  granted  in  respect  of  all  merchandise  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
whereas  for  all  other  countries  only  69  per  cent  were  paid  for  at  the  preferential 
rate.  Such  countries  as  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  and  Norway  would 
also  receive  the  preferential  rate  on  all  their  exports.  The  effect  was  therefore  to 
favour  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  other  important  buyers  of 
Argentine  products. 

Since  the  preferential  exchange  rate  affects  directly  only  imports  here,  and  as 
Argentine  exports  are  not  affected  except  in  so  far  as  other  countries  have  adopted 
similar  measures,  the  tendency  is  toward  a  reduction  in  the  existing  unfavour- 
able balances  which  Argentina  has  with  particular  countries  and  to  redirect 
imports  from  these  latter  countries  to  those  purchasing  larger  quantities  of 
Argentine  products.  A  study  of  this  trend  is  possible  because  as  a  primary 
producer  the  principal  countries  with  which  Argentina  trades  are  readily  divis- 
ible into  two  groups,  those  with  normally  favourable  and  those  with  unfavour- 
able balances  on  merchandise  account  to  Argentina. 

In  the  table  following  under  "  Group  I  "  are  shown  the  aggregate  favourable 
merchandise  balances  to  Argentina  with  the  principal  consumers  of  Argentine 
products,  namely  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Denmark  for  certain  recent  years.  Each  of  these  five  countries  invariably  buy 
more  from  Argentina  than  they  sell  here.  "  Group  II  "  includes  the  principal 
countries  with  which  Argentina  nominally  has  unfavourable  balances  as  shown 
individually,  and  "  Group  III  "  covers  all  countries. 

Trend,  Merchandise  Trade  Balances  to  Argentina,  with  All  Countries,  1928-35, 
and  Percentages  of  Argentine  Imports  Supplied 


Group  I  Group  II — Net  Group  III  Aggregate 

Net       %      U.S.   Spain  Italy  Japan  Total      %        Net      %  Balance 
Figures  in  Millions  of  Pesos 


1928 

612 

34 

243 

1 

401 

9 

213 

35 

961 

31 

495 

1929.  . 

636 

30 

304 

71 

48 

8 

353 

38 

75 

32 

208 

1930 

293 

32 

236 

44 

96 

9 

385 

36 

192 

32 

2842 

1931 

590 

33 

97 

31 

38 

6 

172 

30 

136 

37 

282 

Av.  4 

years 

533 

32 

220 

17 

35 

8 

280 

35 

77 

175 

1932 

593 

32 

69 

7 

20 

10 

106 

30 

36 

38 

451 

1933 

364 

34 

20 

18 

52 

16 

106 

28 

34 

38 

224 

1934 

479 

38 

67 

15 

26 

25 

133 

26 

17 

36 

329 

1935 

472 

37 

291 

17 

81 

45 

25 

26 

80 

37 

367 

Av.  4 

years 

477 

35 

32 

19 

22 

24 

91 

27 

43 

343 

i.1  Favourable.    2  Unfavourable. 


During  the  first  four-year  period  the  countries  included  in  Group  I  above 
took  an  average  of  61  per  cent  of  all  Argentine  exports  as  compared  with  64-5 
per  cent  during  the  second  period.  The  corresponding  percentages  for  Group 
II  countries  were  16-8  and  13-4.  Consequently,  while  there  was  some  change 
in  the  direction  of  exports  from  Argentina,  the  drastic  reduction  which  Argen- 
tina effected  in  her  aggregate  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  with  Group  II  and 
Group  III  countries,  and  particularly  the  United  States,  as  between  the  two 
periods,  was  due  almost  entirely  to  a  relative  reduction  in  Argentine  imports  from 
these  particular  countries. 

REDIRECTION  OF  IMPORTS 

This  redirection  of  imports  is  indicated  by  the  decrease  in  the  percentage 
of  Argentine  imports  supplied  by  Group  II  countries  from  35  to  27  for  the  first 
four-year  period  as  compared  with  the  second  period,  whereas  Group  I  countries 
increased  their  percentages  from  32  to  35  for  the  corresponding  periods.  Although 
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imports  from  all  other  countries  showed  an  upward  trend,  this  is  due  to  oil 
shipments. 

The  net  result  as  indicated  in  the  table  has  been  that  Argentina  improved 
her  favourable  balance  of  trade  on  merchandise  account  168,000,000  pesos 
during  the  latter  four-year  period  as  compared  with  the  previous  period.  The 
unfavourable  balance  with  the  United  States  was  decreased  to  the  amount  of 
188,000,000  pesos,  and  with  Italy  13,000,000  pesos.  Corresponding  net  decreases 
were  shown  for  most  Group  III  countries.  Japan  alone  improved  her  position 
in  this  market  by  selling  more  textiles,  despite  the  exchange  differential  against 
her  exports. 

Canada's  Position 

Since  Canada  has  always  had  a  large  favourable  balance  of  trade  with 
Argentina,  exchange  has  been  difficult  to  obtain  at  the  preferential  rate  for  most 
Canadian  products.  At  the  present  time  newsprint  and  farm  implements  from 
Canada  may  be  paid  for  at  the  preferential  rate.  It  is  not  possible  to  make  a 
definite  rule,  but  generally  newsprint  and  farm  implements  readily  absorb  all 
the  exchange  that  the  authorities  consider  Canada  is  entitled  to  at  the  preferen- 
tial rate  by  reason  of  the  volume  of  Canadian  purchases  from  Argentina.  The 
following  table  indicates  the  trade  position  between  Canada  and  Argentina  for 
recent  years: — 

Canadian  Trade  with  Argentina 

Exports 

News-     Farm  Exports     Imports  Balance 

print  Implements   Other       Total         Total    to  Canada 


Figures  in  1,000  Canadian  Dollars 

1929    2,619  3,322  8.552  14,493  7,427  +7,066 

1930    2,950  5,985  10,271  19,206  10,232  +8,974 

1931    3,535  2.090  4,384  10.009  6,739  +3,270 

1932  ..   2,130  176  2  043  4,349  2,608  +1,741 

1933    1,301  184  1,025  2.510  895  +1,615 

1934    1,419  191  1,184  2,794  2,049  +  745 

1935    1,898  665  1,484  4,043  2,791  +1,252 

19341   2,222  608  1  402  4,231  3,083  +1,148 

19351   1,727  1.089  1,151  3,968  3.287  +  681 

19361   1,758  912  756  3,426  10,787  -7,361 


1  Calendar  years. 

Apart  from  1934,  when  there  was  an  unexpected  increase  in  newsprint  ship- 
ments, Canada's  favourable  balance  of  trade  with  Argentina  has  decreased 
steadily  since  1930  and  was  eliminated  entirely  in  1936.  Imports  from  Canada 
are  now  restricted,  outside  of  newsprint  and  farm  implements,  largely  to  pro- 
ducts for  which  no  competitor  happens  to  be  given  exchange  at  the  preferential 
rate.  Exchange  is  more  or  less  readily  available  at  the  preferential  rate  to  pay 
for  all  products  which  come  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Netherlands,  Bel- 
gium, Switzerland,  France,  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Norway.  The  United 
States  is  in  much  the  same  position  as  Canada,  although  the  preferential  rate 
is  available  to  them  for  a  wider  range  of  commodities.  It  should  be  noted 
that  preferential  exchange  is  granted  exclusively  on  the  basis  of  the  country 
of  origin  of  the  goods  irrespective  of  the  currency  in  which  the  corresponding 
bill  of  exchange  is  drawn. 

CAUSE  OF  UNFAVOURABLE  BALANCE  IN  1936 

The  unfavourable  balance  to  Canada  shown  for  1936  is  attributable  to  the 
abnormally  heavy  purchases  of  Argentine  corn  during  the  last  half  of  the  year, 
which  may  not  be  expected  to  be  repeated  on  the  same  scale  this  year.  Sundry 
exports  from  the  Dominion  to  Argentina  as  shown  for  1936  includes  the  pur- 
chases of  seed  potato  stock  effected  by  the  Argentine  Government  in  Canada  last 
season  due  to  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  here. 
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The  current  outlook  for  1937  is  for  heavier  Canadian  newsprint  shipments 
to  Argentina  at  better  prices  than  in  recent  years,  and  in  view  of  the  good  crops 
here  sales  of  farm  implements  of  Canadian  make  should  at  least  equal  those 
shown  for  1936.  Consequently  the  prospect  of  a  surplus  exchange  being  avail- 
able for  Canada  over  and  above  the  newsprint  and  implement  requirements, 
which  would  warrant  the  expectation  of  preferential  exchange  being  available 
in  any  quantity  for  other  commodities,  is  not  particularly  good  at  the  moment. 

Exchange  Equalization  Fund 

The  Central  Bank  operates  an  exchange  equalization  fund  on  behalf  of  the 
Argentine  Government.  The  regulative  intention  of  this  fund  is  to  keep  fluctua- 
tions in  exchange  rates  within  defined,  limits.  It  has  also  been  possible  through 
this  fund  to  satisfy  the  daily  demand  for  exchange  and  so  avoid  the  necessity 
of  having  wide  variations  in  the  preferential  selling  rate.  Further,  through  the 
operations  of  the  Central  Bank  in  the  market,  fluctuations  in  the  variable  selling 
rate  are  regulated  as  considered  advisable.  The  buying  and  selling  rates  of 
exchange  have  been  varied  officially  or  permitted  to  fluctuate  in  the  case  of  the 
one  selling  rate  within  very  narrow  limits. 

Exchange  Profits 

Exchange  regulation  has  been  a  ready  and  substantial  source  of  revenue  to 
the  Argentine  Government.  Profits  arise  from  the  fixed  margin  of  2  pesos  in 
the  pound  sterling — reduced  last  month  to  1  peso — between  the  buying  and  the 
preferential  selling  rate  plus  additional  surcharges  to  non-preferred  buyers. 
Gross  profits  derived  from  exchange  operations  to  the  end  of  1935  amounted  to 
237-3  million  pesos,  or  approximately  $80,000,000  Canadian.  Of  this  amount 
56-1  million  pesos  were  used  by  the  Government  to  cover  differences  in  exchange 
on  the  remittances  of  funds  in  payment  of  public  debt  services,  exchange  trading 
losses,  etc.;  35-9  million  pesos,  or  approximately  $12,000,000  Canadian,  went 
to  subsidize  the  various  agricultural  boards,  which  include  the  Meat  Board,  the 
Milk  Board,  the  Grain  Regulating  Board  which  operates  on  behalf  of  the 
Argentine  Government  in  maintaining  the  fixed  minimum  prices  to  farmers  on 
wheat,  flaxseed,  and  corn,  and  the  Cotton  Board.  The  net  profit  on  hand  at 
the  close  of  1935  was  144-9  million  pesos.  The  exchange  profits  during  1936, 
while  not  yet  announced,  may  well  have  amounted  to  another  125,000,000  pesos. 

Last  month  the  Argentine  Government  reduced  the  margin  between  the 
buying  rate  for  export  bills  and  the  preferential  selling  rate  to  importers  from 
2  pesos  to  1  peso  in  the  pound  sterling  by  lowering  the  preferential  selling  rate 
for  sterling  from  17  to  16  pesos  to  the  £,  while  the  buying  rate  of  15  pesos  was 
retained.  Consequently  the  margin  of  profit  is  now  1  instead  of  2  pesos  in  the  £. 
The  profits  on  exchange  are  therefore  cut  in  half  apart  from  the  revenue  from 
the  20  per  cent  surcharge  on  non-preferred  products. 

Exchange  for  Government  Contracts 

The  granting  of  the  preferential  exchange  rate  in  respect  of  purchases  made 
by  Government  departments  is  subject  to  the  same  considerations  applying  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  merchandise  imports.  This  tends  directly  to  divert  Govern- 
ment business  to  those  countries  which  are  important  purchasers  of  Argentine 
products.  However,  since  Argentina  now  has  an  ample  supply  of  foreign  ex- 
change, the  tendency  will  probably  be  to  grant  preferential  exchange  more  freely 
irrespective  of  the  country  of  origin  to  cover  purchases  made  by  Government 
entities,  since  it  effects  a  direct  saving  in  public  funds. 

Position  of  Blocked  Funds 

The  problem  of  blocked  funds  in  Argentina  no  longer  exists  except  in  so 
far  as  there  still  may  be  differences  of  opinion  in  particular  cases  concerning 
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which  party  will  accept  losses  to  be  incurred  in  transfer  of  the  funds,  due  to 
the  depreciation  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  Argentina  peso  since  the  deposit 
was  orginally  made  here.  In  the  case  of  Argentine  importers  who  deposited 
pesos  in  settlement  of  drafts  during  the  period  when  it  was  impossible  to  legally 
transfer  these  funds  abroad,  settlement  was  made  eventually  in  most  cases  with 
the  exporters  concerned  on  the  basis  of  each  accepting  half  the  loss.  It  may 
be  stated  that  the  developments  in  the  exchange  situation  during  the  early 
period  of  control  were  such  that  even  the  most  reliable  and  financially  sound 
Argentine  firms  were  obliged  to  seek  concessions  from  shippers.  The  less  reli- 
able importers,  of  course,  took  advantage  of  the  position. 

Current  Exchange  Outlook 

Despite  the  relatively  small  surplus  of  wheat  and  flaxseed  which  was  avail- 
able for  export  during  1936  from  the  previous  harvest,  Argentina  showed  a 
favourable  visible  balance  of  trade  last  year  of  535  million  pesos — approximately 
$180  million — which  was  an  increase  of  141  million  pesos  from  1935.  The  exchange 
outlook  at  the  beginning  of  1936  was  not  favourable,  but  in  the  face  of  a  decline 
of  10-2  per  cent  in  the  volume  of  shipments,  exports  showed  an  increase  of  5*3 
per  cent  in  value  due  to  an  excellent  corn  crop  and  generally  higher  prices  for 
agricultural  products.  On  the  other  hand,  imports  have  shown  no  increase,  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  import  duties  have  not  been  reduced  combined  with  the 
added  cost  arising  from  exchange  restrictions.  In  fact,  imports  were  actually 
lower  last  year  than  in  1935,  although  the  domestic  situation  shows  a  marked 
improvement. 

THE  STRENGTHENING  PESO 

Argentina  has  just  harvested  very  good  crops  of  wheat  and  linseed,  and 
there  will  be  at  least  a  normal  exportable  surplus  of  these  two  grains  for  1937. 
The  corn  crop  is  promising,  and  this  seems  to  be  equally  true  of  the  price  situa- 
tion in  respect  to  all  export  products  here.  The  lag  in  imports  must  mean  there- 
fore that  Argentina  is  likely  to  have  an  abnormally  large  favourable  balance 
on  merchandise  account  above  the  requirements  for  financial  services  abroad. 
The  interest  and  amortization  payments  on  the  public  debt  have  been  main- 
tained throughout  the  crisis, 

This  prospect  is  already  reflected  in  the  strengthening  of  the  peso,  and  the 
Argentine  Government  has  recognized  it  by  lowering  the  preferential  selling 
rate  to  16  from  17  pesos  to  the  £,,  where  it  had  been  held  for  some  three  years. 
The  open  market  rate  has  increased  to  just  under  this  rate,  and  difficulty  is 
probably  being  experienced  in  absorbing  the  supply  of  exchange  at  the  current 
buying  rate  of  15  pesos  to  the  £. 

POSITION  OF  EXCHANGE  MARKET  FREE  FROM  CONTROL 

If  the  exchange  market  were  to  be  freed  entirely  from  control,  it  is  probable 
that  the  peso  would  appreciate  sharply  in  relation  to  other  currencies,  but  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  the  Argentine  Government  would  like  to  see  this  happen. 
A  short  crop  this  year  would  only  cause  a  sharp  reversal  in  the  trend  at  a  time 
when  imports  should  be  expected  to  be  showing  an  increase.  Further,  the  agri- 
cultural interests,  which  furnish  95  per  cent  of  all  the  exports,  would  protest 
against  any  marked  increase  in  the  value  of  the  peso  despite  current  favour- 
able prices,  and  in  addition  the  Government  has  just  recently  promised  to  afford 
the  cattle  industry  direct  compensation  towards  offsetting,  in  part  at  least,  the 
meat  duties  just  imposed  by  the  United  Kingdom.1 


1 A  decree  just  issued  provides  that  a  maximum  of  f  1  million  annually  will  be  paid  in 
respect  of  beef  exports  from  exchange  profits. 
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The  economic  situation  at  the  present  time  and  the  immediate  trade  pros- 
pects would  seem  to  favour  abolition  of  the  exchange  regulations  in  the  near 
future.  In  such  an  event  the  peso  would  probably  be  stabilized  by  the  Central 
Bank  operating  with  its  equalization  fund,  at  some  rate  near  the  present  buying 
rate  of  15  pesos  to  the  £.  The  basic  minimum  prices  on  wheat  and  flaxseed 
have  been  suspended,  and  although  no  decision  has  been  taken  on  corn  yet,  the 
crop  year  does  not  end  until  April.1  This  removes  temporarily  at  least  the 
greatest  potential  charge  against  exchange  profits.  The  Government  have 
already  a  large  reserve  on  exchange  profits  account,  and  other  means  could  be 
devised  if  necessary  to  finance  the  minimum  grain  price  policy.  The  Govern- 
ment has  already  used  part  of  its  exchange  surplus  held  abroad  to  redeem  an  out- 
standing dollar  bond  issue,  and  further  arrangements  could  be  made  to  relieve 
the  pressure  upwards  in  the  peso  by  redeeming  other  external  obligations  and 
replacing  them  by  internal  issues  within  the  capacity  of  the  domestic  money 
market. 

EFFECT  ON  CANADIAN  TRADE 

Abolition  of  the  exchange  regulations  will  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
20  per  cent  additional  charge  imposed  on  excess  imports  from  particular  coun- 
tries will  be  removed,  and  this  is  the  factor  in  the  situation  of  most  direct 
interest  to  Canada.  This  tax  must  be  considered  quite  apart  from  exchange 
regulation  itself  as  it  is  only  indirectly  connected  with  it.  The  probable  develop- 
ment would  seem  to  be  that  all  regulations  covering  exchange  operations  may 
be  removed.  The  system  of  import  permits  would  be  retained  on  the  present 
basis,  and  imports  not  covered  by  a  permit  or  non-preferred  imports  would 
still  be  subject  to  a  tax  of  20  per  cent  at  the  customs  or  in  effect  an  additional 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty.  This  would  give  exactly  the  same  result  as  the 
present  20  per  cent  exchange  surcharges.  No  administrative  difficulties  of  a  geo- 
graphical nature  or  otherwise  arise  here  in  controlling  imports  through  the 
permit  system,  since  virtually  all  the  importers  themselves  are  in  the  city  of 
Buenos  Aires,  and  nearly  all  the  imports  enter  at  this  port.  Canadian  trade 
would  not  likely  be  affected  therefore  by  any  probable  change  in  the  regulations 
now  in  force. 

The  present  20  per  cent  exchange  surcharge  is  little  different,  except  in  the 
method  of  its  application,  from  a  preferential  tariff.  It  serves  to  encourage 
trade  with  those  countries  which  are  the  principal  consumers  of  Argentine  agri- 
cultural products  by  effectively  discouraging  excess  imports  from  those  coun- 
tries, as  Canada  and  the  United  States,  which  otherwise  would  sell  normally 
more  to  this  country  than  the  amount  of  their  purchases.  It  gives  the  Govern- 
ment effective  control  over  Argentine  purchasing  power  and  so  makes  it  avail- 
able as  a  bargaining  factor  towards  opening  new  markets. 

Potential  purchasing  power  for  imported  goods  here  is  high  at  the  present 
time  due  to  the  fact  that  funds  are  available  and  to  take  up  the  slack  left  by 
diminished  imports  in  recent  years.  A  reduction  in  duties  might  well  mean  a 
flood  of  imports,  but  it  seems  likely  that  this  potential  demand  will  be  held  in 
check  by  the  20  per  cent  tax  so  that  the  best  possible  use  can  be  made  of  it  in 
negotiations  for  possible  trade  agreements  as  with  the  United  States. 

General 

Argentina  must  now  be  classed  among  the  highly  protectionist  countries 
despite  the  fact  that  95  per  cent  of  the  export  trade  of  the  country  is  supplied 
by  the  agricultural  industries.  The  large  Argentine  landowners  dictated  com- 
mercial  policy  during  the  period  when  the  principal  consuming  countries  in 
Europe  were  admitting  foodstuffs  from  abroad  subject  to  comparatively  few 


1  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  announced  on  January  28  that  the  basic  minimum  price  for 
corn  would  be  suspended  for  the  new  crop  to  be  harvested  March-April  next. 
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restrictions.  This  latter  fact  made  it  unnecessary  for  the  landowners  to  protest 
against  the  substantial  import  duties  which  were  even  then  in  effect  here. 

The  tariff  protection  afforded  local  manufacturing  industries  up  to  the  crisis 
was  ample,  but  since  1931  probably  the  equivalent  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
50  per  cent  has  been  added  through  the  imposition  of  a  10  per  cent  general 
surcharge  on  all  imports,  currency  depreciation  in  excess  of  dollar  or  sterling 
depreciation  and  exchange  preferences.  The  latter  factor  alone  added  20  per 
cent  directly  to  the  cost  of  approximately  24  per  cent  of  all  the  commodities 
imported  from  April,  1933,  to  the  close  of  1935,  since  preferential  exchange  was 
granted  in  respect  of  only  69  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  from  all  countries 
except  the  United  Kingdom.  Under  this  tariff  protection  Argentine  manufac- 
turing industries  have  expanded  enormously  during  the  past  few  years  and  now 
cover  practically  the  entire  field  of  consumers'  goods,  so  that  total  imports  in 
1936  were  actually  lower  than  in  the  previous  year  despite  the  marked  improve- 
ment in  domestic  business  here. 

The  rapid  growth  of  manufacturing  industries  combined  with  the  great  pre- 
ponderance of  urban  dwellers  in  the  distribution  of  population  which  has  always 
existed  in  Argentina,  and  the  fact  that  more  than  65  per  cent  of  all  the  farm 
operators  are  tenants  with  little  direct  influence,  has  had  the  effect  of  transfer- 
ring the  dominant  political  influence  from  the  hitherto  all-powerful  landowners 
to  the  industrial  interests.  Hence  any  important  move  towards  reducing  Argen- 
tine import  duties  on  ordinary  manufactured  goods  now  produced  here  with  a 
view  to  expanding  export  outlets  for  agricultural  products  will  be  strongly 
opposed  by  directly  interested  parties  here.  In  addition,  this  country  does  not 
have  an  important  so-called  upper  middle  class  group  with  relatively  high  pur- 
chasing power  to  consume  any  appreciable  quantity  of  luxury  goods  from 
abroad. 

Consequently  Argentina  must  negotiate  her  commercial  agreements  with 
other  countries  on  the  basis  of  exchanging  agricultural  products  for:  raw  and 
semi-raw  materials  and  fuel  for  her  manufacturing  industries  in  the  almost  total 
absence  here  of  coal,  oil  in  part,  hydro-electric  power  or  minerals;  lumber  and 
so  paper  and  paper  products,  neither  of  which  are  available  locally;  special 
types  of  industrial  machinery  and  vehicles,  including  automotive  products,  except 
tires;  and  the  better  qualities  of  textile  goods.  It  has  been  largely  to  adjust 
her  commercial  relations  with  other  countries  to  the  exchange  of  commodities 
on  this  basis  that  Argentina  probably  had  to  impose  exchange  regulations  in 
the  first  instance,  and  the  regulations  are  being  retained  until  a  greater  measure 
of  success  has  been  achieved  or,  as  is  maintained  officially  here,  until  the  great 
consuming  countries  lower  their  trade  barriers. 

In  any  case,  Argentina  herself  is  likely  to  proceed  slowly  towards  encourag- 
ing imports  without  regard  to  their  origin  for  the  present,  except  where  some 
direct  and  tangible  benefit  to  her  own  export  trade  is  immediately  evident, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  economic  and  financial  position  of  the  country  is  now 
on  a  sound  basis,  with  the  federal  budget  balanced  and  the  Government  able 
to  place  currently  refunding  issues  abroad  at  interest  rates  hitherto  unknown 
here. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Panama  City,  R.P.,  January  26,  1937. — There  are  no  restrictions  in  Panama 
upon  the  purchase,  sale,  and  movements  of  foreign  exchange.  The  unit  of  cur- 
rency of  Panama  is  officially  the  balboa,  which  is  identical  in  value  with  the 
United  States  dollar.  Commercial  transactions  are  usually  conducted  in  United 
States  funds  and  American  paper  and  silver  currency  comprises  the  bulk  of  the 
money  in  circulation. 
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Costa  Rica 

W.  J.  Riddiford,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Panama  City,  R.P.,  January  26,  1937. — The  Exchange  Control  Board,  in 
co-operation  with  the  Banco  Internacional  de  Costa  Rica,  administers  regula- 
tions designed  to  balance  foreign  payments  and  as  far  as  possible  to  encourage 
the  purchase  of  foreign  merchandise  from  countries  which  import  Costa  Rican 
products.  Exchange  control  as  exercised  in  Costa  Rica  is  comparatively  simple 
in  form,  and,  in  so  far  as  Canadian  exporters  are  concerned,  the  regulations  do 
not  prevent  prompt  collections  and  remittances.  Delays  in  remitting  to  Cana- 
dian firms  are  almost  without  exception  due  to  a  lack  of  funds  on  the  part  of 
the  Costa  Rican  importer  or  his  desire  to  await  a  favourable  rate  of  exchange. 

Sources  of  Foreign  Exchange 

The  principal  source  of  foreign  exchange  is  from  drafts  drawn  on  foreign 
firms  to  cover  exports  of  Costa  Rican  products,  and  these  are  recorded  and  con- 
trolled carefully  by  the  Exchange  Control  Board.  Decree  No.  29,  promulgated 
on  January  1,  1937,  requires  that  the  net  value  of  exports  on  Costa  Rican  pro- 
ducts be  returned  to  the  country,  but  it  is  believed  that  an  exception  is  made  in 
the  case  of  exports  of  bananas.  The  total  amount  of  foreign  exchange  derived 
from  exports  of  Costa  Rican  products  and  which  actually  returns  to  the  country 
is  probably  insufficient  to  meet  total  foreign  obligations  incurred  by  Costa  Rican 
importers.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  any  shortage  of  foreign  exchange  arising 
from  an  unfavourable  balance  of  payments  is  more  or  less  compensated  for  by 
tourist  expenditures.  The  Costa  Rican  Government  actively  promotes  and 
encourages  tourist  traffic,  and  the  amount  of  foreign  exchange  acquired  in  this 
manner  is  undoubtedly  of  some  importance. 

Registration  of  Orders  for  Foreign  Merchandise 

It  is  required  by  Decree  No.  29  that  before  they  are  despatched  importers 
must  present  their  orders  for  foreign  merchandise  to  the  Exchange  Control  Board 
for  registration.    For  this  purpose  the  following  information  is  required: — 

(a)  General  description  of  the  merchandise. 

(6)  Country  of  origin. 

(c)  Value  of  the  merchandise  expressed  in  the  respective  foreign  currency. 

(d)  Approximate  date  upon  which  payment  is  due. 

(e)  The  form  in  which  payment  is  to  be  made. 

Registered  Orders  Given  Preference 

When  allotting  foreign  exchange  to  pay  for  imports  of  foreign  merchandise, 
the  Exchange  Control  Board  will  give  preference  to  the  application©  of  those 
importers  who  have  complied  with  the  regulations  in  the  matter  of  registering 
orders  in  advance.  The  Exchange  Control  Board  reserves  the  right  to  delay  for 
a  period  of  ninety  days  the  granting  of  applications  for  the  purchase  of  foreign 
exchange  to  cover  unregistered  orders.  It  is  of  some  importance  therefore  that 
Canadian  firms  confine  their  shipments  to  Costa  Rica  firms  who  will  observe 
the  regulations  of  the  Exchange  Control  Board  as  to  registration  of  orders. 

Imports  Registry  Office 

The  new  regulations  provide  for  the  operation  by  the  Exchange  Control 
Board  of  an  Imports  Registry  Office  where  importers  are  required  to  register 
copies  of  invoices  as  soon  as  shipments  of  foreign  merchandise  reach  the  country. 
This  registration  validates  the  respective  importation  for  a  period  of  one  year 
and  is  renewable  for  a  further  similar  period  only  if  the  importer  is  able  to  prove 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board  that  the  value  of  the  invoices  has  not  been  paid. 
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Permission  to  Purchase  Foreign  Exchange 

Permission  to  purchase  foreign  exchange  is  granted  readily  in  respect  of 
registered  shipments  received  from  countries  with  which  Costa  Rica  enjoys  a 
favourable  balance  of  trade.  Applications  for  permission  to  purchase  foreign 
exchange  covering  importations  from  countries  which  purchase  from  Costa  Rica 
at  least  half  as  much  as  they  sell  are  not  discriminated  against.  Foreign  ex- 
change will  be  allotted  to  pay  for  importations  from  countries  which  purchase 
less  than  half  as  much  from  Costa  Rica  as  they  sell  only  from  unused  foreign 
exchange  balances  available  for  allotment  in  payment  for  importations  from 
countries  whose  trade  with  Costa  Rica  is  more  evenly  balanced.  In  the  case 
of  importations  into  Costa  Rica  from  Canada,  permission  to  purchase  foreign 
exchange  is  readily  granted. 

Purchases  of  Foreign  Exchange  Only  Through  Registered  Banks 

Formerly  there  existed  in  Costa  Rica  a  very  active  "  street  "  or  "  curb  " 
foreign  exchange  market,  but  under  the  New  General  Banking  Law  all  foreign 
exchange  transactions  must  be  effected  through  a  registered  bank.  Foreign 
currency  may  circulate  freely,  but  its  conversion  into  bills  of  exchange  or  other 
instruments  for  exporting  funds  is  permissible  only  through  the  medium  of  a 
registered  bank  and  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Exchange  Control  Board. 

NON- COMMERCIAL  REMITTANCES 

Applications  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  exchange  for  the  purpose  of  travel- 
ling abroad,  family  obligations,  educational  expenses,  and  other  similar  purposes 
are  granted  freely  by  the  Exchange  Control  Board. 

Unit  of  Currency 

The  unit  of  currency  in  Costa  Rica,  the  colon,  is  currently  quoted  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  colones  565  equals  U.S.$100. 

Nicaragua 

W.  J.  Riddiford,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Panama  City,  R.P.,  January  26,  1937. — The  exchange  control  regulations  of 
Nicaragua  were  relaxed  by  Decree  No.  15  of  October  16,  1936,  but  the  most 
recent  figures  available  indicate  that  funds  owing  abroad,  totalling  almost 
$3,000,000  (U.S.  funds) ,  remain  on  deposit  in  local  banks  in  Cordobas  awaiting 
the  allotment  of  foreign  exchange  and  permission  to  remit.  Of  this  sum  it  is 
reported  that  more  than  $1,000,000  consists  of  funds  awaiting  remittance  to  the 
United  States.  It  is  too  early  to  comment  upon  the  new  regulations,  but  it  does 
not  appear  possible  that  any  material  or  basically  sound  improvement  in  the 
situation  can  be  expected  for  some  considerable  time. 

Exchange  Control  Commission 

Through  the  medium  of  the  National  Bank  of  Nicaragua  an  Exchange 
Control  Commission  administers  regulations  designed  to  balance  foreign  pay- 
ments and  gradually  arrange  for  the  remittance  abroad  of  past-due  collections. 

Authorization  of  Orders  and  Permission  to  Import  No  Longer  Required 

Decree  No.  15  of  October  16,  1936,  removed  most  of  the  restrictions  upon 
imports.    Importers  are  not  required  to  register  their  orders  for  foreign  mer- 
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chandise  or  to  obtain  authorization  to  import.  For  the  purpose  of  completing 
the  usual  consular  invoices  covering  shipments  to  Nicaragua,  foreign  exporters 
need  submit  to  a  Nicaraguan  consulate  only  a  certificate  of  origin  which  may 
be  supported  by  commercial  invoice. 

Permission  to  Purchase  Foreign  Exchange  Not  Required 

Available  foreign  exchange  may  be  bought  and  sold  freely  at  open  market 
rates.  A  Nicaraguan  importer  now  enjoys  freedom  of  action  in  the  matter  of 
purchasing  his  foreign  exchange  requirements,  the  only  limitations  being  the 
amount  of  exchange  available  on  the  open  market  and  the  possibility  of  adverse 
or  high  rates.  The  prior  permission  of  the  Exchange  Control  Commission  to 
purchase  foreign  exchange  covering  imports  from  Germany  and  Japan  must  be 
obtained. 

Amount  of  Foreign  Exchange  Available  on  the  Open  Market 

Decree  No.  15  of  October  16,  1936,  provided  that  70  per  cent  of  the  foreign 
exchange  proceeds  derived  from  exports  of  Nicaraguan  products  may  be  negoti- 
ated freely  by  merchants.  Whereas  formerly  Nicaraguan  exporters  were 
required  to  surrender  all  such  foreign  exchange  at  an  official  rate,  they  may 
now  sell  it  on  the  open  market  to  importers  requiring  coverage.  This  provision 
is  expected  to  ease  the  foreign  exchange  situation  and  should  prove  helpful  not 
only  to  the  Nicaraguan  exporter,  who  will  receive  considerably  more  in  cordobas 
in  return  for  his  shipments,  but  also  to  the  Nicaraguan  importer,  who  now 
enjoys  an  open  and  fairly  substantial  market  in  which  to  purchase  his  foreign 
exchange  requirements.  Based  upon  1935  trade  statistics,  the  amount  of  foreign 
exchange  made  available  to  Nicaraguan  importers  by  this  new  regulation  should 
be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  U.S.$3,600,000  annually  or  approximately  U.S.$300,- 
000  per  month.  During  the  month  of  November,  1936,  very  little  "free"  foreign 
exchange  was  available,  but  from  now  on  the  supply  should  increase  as  returns 
from  coffee  exports  are  received. 

Liquidation  of  Frozen  Credits 

Frozen  credits  lying  on  deposit  in  Nicaragua,  in  some  cases  almost  two 
years  in  arrears,  and  totalling  almost  $3,000,000  (U.S.  funds),  have  been  pro- 
vided for  in  Decree  No.  15  of  October  16,  1936.  It  is  apparently  the  hope  of 
the  Exchange  Control  Commission  that  the  allotment  of  70  per  cent  of  the  funds 
derived  from  the  exportation  of  Nicaraguan  products  will  prove  sufficient  to  pay 
for  importations  into  Nicaragua.  Accordingly,  Decree  No.  15  requires  that 
the  remaining  30  per  cent  be  sold  to  the  Banco  Nacional  de  Nicaragua  at  the 
official  exchange  rate  of  110  cordobas  equals  U.S.$100. 

The  cheap  foreign  exchange  acquired  in  this  manner  will  be  utilized  for 
Government  purposes  and  for  the  gradual  liquidation  of  frozen  foreign  credits. 
It  is  recognized  that  the  process  of  liquidation  will  be  a  slow  one,  not  only 
because  the  foreign  exchange  requirements  of  the  Government  may  be  con- 
siderable, since  they  include  service  of  the  external  debt,  Guardia  National,  the 
Banco  Nacional,  the  railway,  and  other  foreign  currency  requirements  of  the 
Government,  but  also  because  the  total  of  frozen  credits  to  be  liquidated  is  so 
larjro.  Decree  No.  15  of  October  16,  1936,  also  provides  therefore  that  foreign 
exchange  derived  from  certain  customs  collections  will  also  be  applied  for  the 
same  purposes,  but  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  this  provision  until 
such  time  as  information  is  available  regarding  the  percentage  or  proportion  of 
customs  revenues  thus  appropriated. 
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Unit  of  Currency 

The  unit  of  currency  in  Nicaragua,  the  cordoba,  has  a  nominal  parity  with 
the  United  States'  dollar,  but  the  official  value  is  fixed  at  cordobas  110  per  United 
States  $100.  It  is  reported  that  the  unofficial  or  "street"  rate  of  exchange  is 
currently  quoted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  2-05  per  United  States  dollar. 

Suggestions  to  Canadian  Exporters 

Until  such  time  as  the  effects  of  the  new  regulations  become  apparent, 
Canadian  firms  should  confine  their  Nicaraguan  business  to  strictly  first-class 
firms.  It  is  suggested  that  cash  with  order  be  obtained.  Any  large  and  respon- 
sible Nicaraguan  firm  will  be  able  and  willing  to  comply  with  such  terms. 


Guatemala 

S.  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  quetzal  equals  $1  U.S.) 

Mexico  City,  January  25,  1937. — There  is  no  exchange  control  system  in 
Guatemala,  and  foreign  trade  is  bound  only  by  the  normal  course  of  private 
enterprise.  The  position  of  the  Central  Bank  of  Guatemala  as  of  November  30, 
1936,  as  compared  with  the  same  date  in  1935  was  as  follows: — 

1936  1935 

Notes  in  circulation                                         Q.6 .702.693. 50  Q.6,163,473 .00 

Gold  reserves                                                        3.408.989.90  3,202.283.19 

Reserves  of  foreign  exchange                                 1,273,717.28  452,851.36 

Movement  of  foreign  bills  of  exchange  in 

November : 

Bought   224,140.00  303,863.89 

Sold   146.890.00  236,617.02 

Sight  deposits   4,166,514.58  2,998,247.90 


The  general  position  of  the  financing  of  foreign  trade  throughout  1936  was 
somewhat  better  than  during  the  previous  year,  although  it  is  far  from  satis- 
factory on  account  of  the  great  volume  of  business  which  is  done  with  Germany 
on  a  compensation  mark  basis.  Nevertheless,  it  has  not  been  found  necessary 
to  put  exchange  control  into  effect  as  the  general  conditions  following  the  barter 
basis  do  not  make  it  necessary  for  Guatemala  to  have  very  large  funds  of  foreign 
exchange  available  for  the  ordinary  requirements  necessary.  The  barter  arrange- 
ment, of  course,  cuts  down  imports  from  other  countries  to  a  marked  degree,  but 
sales  to  those  countries  provide  all  the  foreign  exchange  presently  required. 


MR.  BISSETT'S  TOUR  OF  CANADA 

Mr.  C.  S.  Bissett,  former  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Tientsin,  China, 
whose  territory  included  North  China  and  Manchuria,  is  about  to  tour  the 
Dominion  in  the  interest  of  Canadian  trade. 

Following  is  his  itinerary: — 

Ottawa  Feb.  15  and  16        Montreal  Feb.  17  to  20 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Bissett  should  communi- 
cate, for  Montreal,  with  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade;  and  for  Ottawa,  with 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
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FISCAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  RETURNS  OF  PERU  IN  1936 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  sol)  equals  25-50  ■cents  Canadian,  approximately) 

Lima,  January  4,  1937. — An  appreciable  improvement  occurred  in  the 
economic  development  of  Peru  in  1936,  if  production  returns  are  compared  with 
corresponding  figures  for  1935. 

Fiscal  revenue  returns  amounted  to  S/.65,000,000.  The  highest  returns 
recorded  were  those  for  1929,  when  they  amounted  to  S/.55,0O0,000;  the  lowest 
were  those  for  1932  (S/.45,000,000) .  It  is  thus  seen  that  returns  for  1936  are 
S/.10,000,000  above  those  of  1929  and  S/.20,000,000  greater  than  those  for  1932. 
It  may  be  noted  that  several  sources  of  revenue  that  existed  in  1929  do  not 
exist  now,  such  as  the  tax  on  gambling  establishments,  irrigation  works,  and 
road  tolls.  The  tax  on  gasolene  has  been  reduced  S/.0-05  per  gallon,  and  that 
on  matches  from  S/.0-10  to  S/.0-05  per  box. 

The  budget  for  investments  and  expenditures  in  1936  was  S/. 12,080,210, 
while  the  expenditure  on  these  same  incomes  in  1930  was  S/.12,987,480.  That 
is  to  say,  there  has  been  collected  a  greater  amount  with  a  lessened  expense  of 
S/.907,270.   During  the  past  eight  years  the  collection  has  been  as  follows: — 

Soles  Soles 

1929   57,286,010  1933   49,445,840 

1930   55,853,702  1934   54,512,653 

1931   49,855,830  1935   60,625.688 

1932   45,233,944  1936   65,000,000 

Customs 

The  foreign  trade  of  Peru  from  January  to  November,  1936,  compared 
with  the  same  period  of  1935,  according  to  the  Customs  Statistical  Office,  has 
been  as  follows:  imports,  516,232  metric  tons  valued  at  S/.178,396,605  com- 
pared with  454,407  tons  valued  at  S/.158,593,061 ;  and  exports,  2,524,255  metric 
tons  valued  at  S/.305,443,450  compared  with  2,401,112  metric  tons  valued  at 
S/.282,799,547. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  seen  that  the  total  foreign  trade  of  Peru  for  the 
period  mentioned  amounted  to  2,855,519  metric  tons  valued  at  S/.441, 392,608 
in  1935  as  compared  with  3,040,487  metric  tons  valued  at  S/.483,840,055  in  1936. 

Imports  and  Exports 
The  following  table  specifies  the  customs  movement  under  discussion: — 


Imports                  1936  1935 

Sections                                            Soles  Soles 

Cottons   14,885,743  13.048,869 

Wools,  skins  and  feathers                                              5,192,207  4,531,635 

Hemp,  linen,  and  ramie                                                 5,204,932  6,186,605 

Silk,  natural  and  artificial                                             2,149,982  2,100.530 

Leather  and  furs                                                           1,105,918  893,549 

Furniture                                                                        403,525  317,677 

Metals  and  jewellery   18,966,478  18,080,752 

Stones,  earths,  and  crystals                                            5,036,283  4,762.365 

Lumber,  cane  and  fibres                                                7,088,657  5,109,007 

Barks  and  colourings                                                     9,922,780  9,585,616 

Live  animals  •                                 413,966  334.779 

Writing  materials  and  papers                                       6,429,529  5,462,272 

Naval  articles,  tools   42,286,363  39,541,670 

Music                                                                           334,751  322,310 

Arms,  munitions,  etc                                                      2,881,827  4,152,082 

Electrical  articles  and  apparatus                                   8.796,634  5,755.845 

Recreation  and  sports  goods                                           1,283,533  1,035,781 

Beverages  and  liquors                                                      953,805  867,256 

Foodstuffs  and  specialties   31,740,092  24,617,911 

Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products                          7,836,162  7,064,370 

Miscellaneous                                                                 5,321,420  4,147,862 

Merchandise,  not  tariffed                                                 161,718  674,318 


Total   178,396,605  158,593,061 
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Exports 

1936  1935 


Classification 

Soles 

boles 

Animal  products — 

105,384 

  14,005 

1,955 

  15,034,327 

9,295,307 

lO  1  QQ 

Total 

15  256  692 

9,420,785 

Vegetable  products — 

oo  o  a  ft  ai 

OO  OTA  *1  G  C 

23,810,765 

  92,351,435 

79,619,361 

  112,816 

81,002 

Total 

115  769  726 

103,511,128 

Mineral  products — 

on  1  tzc\  Ana 

pa  trQ  i  TOT 

59, 581, 137 

T>„j„rti^  _  i      i  •  j  •  

i  na  oo  a  n  i  o 

107,654,733 

1  AO  AO  O 

102,028 

  5,615 

13,736 

Total  

  170,664,462 

167,351,634 

  18,907 

23,688 

  35,989 

26,663 

Gold  and  silver,  unmanufactured, 

ind  gold  and 

  2.360,392 

1,291,031 

  1.337,282 

1,174,618 

  305,443,450 

282,799,547 

Company 

Registrations 

During  the  first  eleven  months  of  the  year  381  firms  with  a  total  capital  of 
S/.32,008,850- 16  were  inscribed  in  the  official  register. 

Sugar  and  Cotton 

According  to  data  furnished  by  the  National  Agricultural  Society,  sugar 
exports  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  30th  of  November  reached  a  total  of 
276,244  metric  tons.  Exports  of  cotton  for  the  same  period  amounted  to 
1,662,500  quintals  of  46  kilos  each. 

The  highest  sugar  quotations  during  the  year  per  English  quintal  (58-8 
kilos)  on  board  at  Liverpool  was  5s.  3|d.  in  January,  and  the  lowest,  4s.  Of  d.,  in 
June,  July,  and  August. 

The  highest  quotation  for  "  Tanguis  "  cotton  (good  fair)  in  Liverpool  was 
8-12d.  per  pound  in  November,  and  the  lowest  6-94d.  per  pound  in  February. 

Central  Reserve  Bank 

Capital  and  reserves  of  this  institution  are  S/.10,322,805.  Its  own  capital 
is  S/.4,725,600,  represented  by  47,256  shares,  of  which  18,404  belong  to  associated 
banks  and  28,852  to  the  public. 

Obligations  subject  to  guarantee  on  November  30,  1936,  rose  to  S/.124,- 
837,000,  of  which  S/.92,215,000  represented  the  issue  of  notes  and  S/.32,658,000 
sight  deposits  on  the  issuing  institution.  The  amount  of  the  distributions,  on 
the  same  date,  was  S/.82,433,000,  being  S/.35,213,000  rediscounts  to  associated 
banks,  S/.l, 373,000  to  pending  operations  with  ex- associated  banks,  and  S/.45,- 
847,000  in  loans  granted  to  the  Public  Treasury. 

The  reserves  of  the  issuing  institution  rose  to  S/.53,423,000,  of  which 
S/.43,066,000  is  made  up  of  gold  or  gold  exchange,  S/.6,718,000  in  silver  and 
nickel,  and  S/.3,639,000  in  disposables  abroad. 

Gold  on  hand  in  the  Central  Bank  rose  on  October  31,  1936,  to  S/.41,909,000, 
visible  existing  gold  in  the  country  on  that  same  date  amounting  to  S/.42,527,000. 
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DOCUMENTATION  FOR  NETHERLANDS  INDIA 

B.  C.  Butler,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Singapore,  December  17,  1936. — The  Netherlands  Indies  archipelago  is  under 
one  central  administration  and  the  customs  regulations  are  uniform  for  all  the 
islands  in  the  group. 

Depending  upon  the  commodity  concerned,  duties  are  levied  in  any  one  of 
the  following  three  ways: — 

(1)  On  the  c.i.f.  price  as  established  by  the  invoice. 

(2)  On  the  "  current  prices  "  established  by  and  published  in  the  official  list, 
the  Prijscourant.  The  price  thus  established  has  no  connection  with  the 
invoice  price.  The  official  list  covers  a  very  comprehensive  range  of 
staple  lines  and  it  is  amended  quarterly. 

(3)  On  the  basis  of  so  much  per  unit  of  weight,  measurement,  or  quantity. 

An  ordinary  commercial  export  invoice  suffices  so  long  as  it  shows  numbers, 
weights,  sizes,  and  values  and  bears  a  description  of  the  goods.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  in  showing  weights  of  goods  gross,  net,  and  actual  net  should  be 
shown.  The  distinction  between  net  weight  and  actual  net  weight  is  that  the 
former  may  include  the  weight  of  inside  containers  such  as  bottles,  cartons,  and 
tins,  while  the  actual  net  weight  excludes  both  immediate  and  outside  containers. 
Prices  should  be  c.i.f.  the  Netherlands  Indies  ports  or,  if  f.o.b.,  a  North  American 
port.  The  carrying  charges  should  be  detailed  so  that  the  c.i.f.  value  may  be 
established. 

Certificates  of  Origin 

A  certificate  or  certificates  of  origin  and  health  must  accompany  all  ship- 
ments of  fresh  fruit  (e.g.  apples)  and  potatoes.  This  declaration  must  be  signed 
by  a  recognized  official  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  other  competent 
authority  in  the  country  of  origin.  A  similar  certificate  signed  by  a  veterinarian 
or  such  qualified  authority  must  accompany  imports  of  live  animals.  Informa- 
tion as  to  the  forms  of  these  certificates  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

A  system  of  quotas  and  licences  on  a  wide  range  of  imported  articles, 
instituted  in  1935,  was  followed  in  March,  1936,  by  a  regulation  requiring  a 
certificate  of  origin  on  all  classes  of  goods  the  importation  of  which  is  on  the 
basis  of  fixed  quotas  and  licences  for  each  supplying  country. 

The  certificate  of  origin  enables  the  authorities  to  check  the  quantities  being 
imported  from  each  country  to  which  a  quota  has  been  allotted.  As  an  importer 
does  not  know  the  commodities  for  which  certificates  of  origin  are  required  until 
he  applies  for  an  import  licence,  the  safest  policy  for  Canadian  exporters  is  to 
secure  a  certificate  of  origin  for  all  commodities  whose  importation  is  subject  to 
regulation.  The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  has  been  pro- 
vided with  lists  of  the  regulated  articles.  The  certificate  of  origin  consists  of  a 
statement  appended  to  or  on  the  face  of  the  invoice  and  should  read  as  follows: — 

This  is  to  certify  that  each  article  on  this  invoice  is  bona  fide  the  produce  or 
manufacture  of  Canada. 

This  statement  must  be  signed  by  an  official  of  a  Canadian  Chamber  of 
Commerce  or  Board  of  Trade. 

Bank  Drafts 

Care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  bank  draft  and  documents  arrive  before  the . 
carrying  steamer.  At  the  same  time  importers  dislike  to  have  to  pay  sight  drafts 
too  far  in  advance  of  the  arrival  of  the  shipments  and  shippers  should  take  this 
into  consideration  when  arranging  terms. 
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Value  for  Duty 

Every  three  months,  after  consultation  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  in  the  customs  territory,  the  Director  of  Finance,  in  order  to  calculate 
the  import  or  export  duty,  draws  up  a  price  current  of  the  value  of  those  articles 
which  in  his  opinion  may  be  estimated  according  to  measure,  weight,  or  the 
standard  of  sale,  in  accordance  with  the  trade  custom.  This  price  current  is 
inserted  in  the  Javasche  C  our  ant  and  in  the  Nederlandsche  Staatscourant. 

For  goods  not  specified  in  the  price  current,  the  value  to  be  declared  is  the 
value  in  bond.  By  the  value  in  bond  is  meant  the  sum  ultimately  obtained  by 
first-hand  dealers  abroad  for  delivery  at  bonded  warehouse  in  the  Netherlands 
Indies,  as  a  result  of  a  normal  agreement  of  purchase  and  sale.  So  in  normal  cir- 
cumstances it  is  the  cost  of  the  goods  incurred  by  the  wholesale  trade  until  they 
are  stored  in  bond,  i.e.  the  c.i.f.  value,  or  the  price  of  the  goods  when  they  are 
sold  wholesale  at  first  hand,  at  the  place  of  origin  (the  cost  of  manufacture  and 
the  manufacturer's  profit),  increased  by  the  cost  of  packing  and  insurance,  in 
addition  to  the  transport  charges  as  far  as  the  bonded  warehouse. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
United  Kingdom  Quota  Payments  on  Flour 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1712 
(November  21,  1936),  page  983,  the  Wheat  (Quota  Payments)  No.  1  Order,  1937, 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  effective  January  27,  reduces  from  4-8d.  to  2-4d.  the 
payment  to  be  made  to  the  Wheat  Commission  in  respect  of  each  cwt.  of  wheat 
flour  imported  into  or  milled  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  fund  created  by  these 
payments  is  used  to  reimburse  United  Kingdom  wheat  growers  to  the  extent  of 
the  difference  between  the  ascertained  average  price  of  home-grown  millable 
wheat  in  any  cereal  year  and  the  standard  price  of  10s.  per  cwt.  fixed  by  the 
Wheat  Act,  1932.  Quota  payments  are  levied  on  flour  produced  within  the 
British  Empire  as  well  as  on  non-Empire  flour. 

Netherlands  Monopoly  Tax  Reduced  on  Oat  Products 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1673 
(February  22,  1936),  page  312,  a  Netherlands  Ministerial  Order,  effective  January 
26,  1937,  reduced  the  monopoly  tax  on  hulled  and  rolled  oats  from  fl.  5-75  per 
100  kilos  to  fl.  4*25,  about  $1.05  per  100  pounds  at  current  rate  of  exchange. 

In  addition  the  monopoly  tax  on  denatured  oatmeal,  denatured  rolled  oats, 
and  denatured  oat  flakes  has  been  reduced  from  fl.  3-50  to  fl.  2-25  per  100  kilos. 

Finnish  Customs  Tariff  Amendments 

Mr.  Richard  Grew,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Oslo,  reports  under 
date  January  18,  1937,  that  a  law  and  a  resolution  were  passed  in  Finland  on 
December  23  and  December  29  last  respectively  providing  for  certain  amend- 
ments to  the  Finnish  Customs  Tariff  to  be  effective  from  January  1,  1937,  of 
which  the  following  may  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters: — 

Old  Rate    New  Rate 
Finnish  Marks  per  Kilo 


Rye,  immilled   1.10  1.25 

Rye  flour,  unsifted   1.25  1.45 

Rye  flour,  sifted   2.05  2.25 

Tennis  racquets   25.00  100.00 

Files  and  rasps: 

35  centimetres  or  more  in  length   2.00  3.00 

Between  16  and  35  centimetres   2.80  4.00 

Less  than  16  centimetres   4.00  6.00 

Galvanic  elements   2.50  3.50 

Springs  and  spring  blades  for  automobiles   3.50  2.00 

Wheels  for  automobiles,  fitted  with  rubber  tires..    ..  20.00  2.00 


(One  kilogram  equals  2.2  lbs.,  and  while  1  Finnish  mark  is  equivalent  to  $0.0252  at  par, 
it  has  remained  fairly  stable  during  the  past  four  months  at  $0.0216.) 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  FEBRUARY  8 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  February  8,  and  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  February  1,  1937,  with  the 
official  bank  rate: — 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Country 

Umt 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montr  eal 

Umeial 

Crold  .rarity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

±5anK  Ka 

February  1 

February  8 

.1407 

$  .1868 

$  .1869 

n 

.1001 

.1687 

.1688 

2 

.0072 

.0128 

.0129 

6 

.0296 

.0350 

.0350 

3 

.2680 

.2185 

.2186 

4 

.0252 

.0216 

.0216 

4 

.0392 

.0466 

.0465 

4 

.2382 

.4023 

.4024 

4 

4.8666 

4.8962 

4.8950 

2 

.0130 

.0090 

.0090 

6 

Holland  

.4020 

.5475 

.5477 

2 

.1749 

.2955 

.2956 

4 

.0526 

.0526 

.0526 

4£ 

.0176 

.0230 

.0231 

5 

.2680 

.2460 

.2460 

4 

Poland  

 Zloty 

.1122 

.1893 

.1894 

5 

Portugal  

.0442 

.0445 

.0445 

4* 

Roumania  

.0060 

.0074 

.0074 

4£ 

.1930 

5 

.2680 

.'2524 

.2524 

n 

.1930 

.2289 

.2285 

H 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0003 

n 

Mexico  

.4985 

.2775 

.2776 

4-5 

Cuba  

1.0000 

.9992 

.9996 

— 

.0392 

.0466 

.0465 

— 

4.8666 

4.9062 

4.9050 

— 

.0392 

.0466 

.0465 

— 

Other  British  West  Indies  Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0200 

1.0200 

— 

Argentina  

.Peso  (Paper) 

.4245 

.3264 

.3263 

Unofficial 

.2996 

.3006 

— 

.1196 

.0871 

.0871 

— 

Unofficial 

.0609 

.0612 

— 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1 . 0200 

1 .0200 

— 

Chile  

.1217 

.0517 

.0517 

Unofficial 

.0417 

.0417 

.9733 

.5739 

.5741 

4 

 Sol 

.2800 

.2500 

.2501 

O 

.1930 

.2500 

.2501 

1.0342 

.7890 

.7887 

South  Africa   ,  , 

 Pound 

4.8666 

4.8900 

4.8887 

Hi 

Egypt .  .   .  .  Pound 

(100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5.0200 

5.0312 

China  (Shanghai) 

 Dollar 

.2969 

.2961 

 Dollar 

.3050 

.3041 

.3650 

.3699 

.3698 

3 

 Yen 

.4985 

.2850 

.2853 

3.2 

.4020 

.5490 

.5492 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4487 

.4483 

Straits  Settlements   ..  ..Dollar 

.5678 

.5742 

.5741 

Australia  

 Pound 

4.8666 

3.9162 

3.9162 

4.8666 

3.9487 

3.9637 

2 

* 

Unofficial: 

.1976 

.1981 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note: — 

Exchange  news  continued  to  centre  mainly  around  the  French  franc,  which  declined 
from  4-665  cents  to  4-657  cents  during  the  week  ended  February  8.  More  pronounced  weak- 
ness was  apparent  in  forward  positions  fallowing  acceptance  by  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  of  an  increased  armament  budget.  The  Japanese  yen  held  firm  close  to  28-50 
cents,  while  the  Argentine  peso  free  rate  advanced  slightly.  A  premium  of  approximately 
0-03  cent  has  reappeared  on  United  States  dollar  quotations  at  Montreal. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 

Saint  John,  N3.  Chatham,  Ont. 

Halifax,  NS.  Kitchener,  Ont. 

Quebec,  P.Q.  Stratford,  Ont. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Woodstock,  Ont. 

Toronto,  Ont.  St.  Mary's,  Ont. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 


Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 


Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Quebec. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inqurier 


Purchase  or  Agency 


M  iscellaneous — 

Leather  Gloves  for  Gardening . . . 

Pure  Silk  Stockings  for  Women, 
of  Good  Quality. 

Ladies'  Handbags  

Premium  Gifts  such  as  Military 
Brushes,  Pens  and  Pencils, 
Glassware,  Aluminium,  Crock- 
ery, Small  Items  in  Men's  Wear 

Fir,  Spruce,  Hemlock,  and  Cedar 
Lumber. 

Lumber  (Fir,  Cedar,  Pine,  Hem- 
lock). 

Glass  Containers  for  Radio  Low- 
tension  Batteries. 

Mica,  in  Sheets,  for  Electrical 
Purposes. 

Scrap  Iron  and  Steel  


47 
48 

49 
50 


51 
52 
53 
54 
55 


Bristol,  England  

Alexandria,  Egypt  

London,  England  

New  York,  U.S.A  

Cleveland,  U.S.A  

Chicago,  U.S.A  

Dublin,  Irish  Free  State . . 

Santiago,  Chile  

Birmingham,  England  


Purchase  or  Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 
Purchase. 


Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool.— Montclare,  Feb.  19;  Duchess  of  York,  Feb.  26;  Montcalm,  March  5; 
Duchess  of  Bedford.  March  12 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverdale,  Feb.  18;  Beaverburn,  Feb.  25;  Beaverford,  March  4;  Beaver- 
brae,  March  11 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Ravnef jeJli,  Fjell  Line,  March  1. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  Feb.  18;  Manchester  Coimmerce,  Feb.  25;  Man- 
chester Citizen,  March  4 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea.— Dakotian,  Feb.  18;  Norwegian,  March  9 — both 
Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominon  Lines. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross,  Feb.  23;  Cairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee),  March  9 — 
both  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Dakotian,  Feb.  18;  Dorelian,  Feb.  25;  Deililian,  March  11— all  Donaldson- 
Atlantic  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Kenbane  Head  (calls  at  Cork),  Head  Line,  Feb.  18. 

To  Rotterdam,  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Beaverdale,  Feb.  18;  Beaverhill,  March  18 — both 
Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Rotterdam  or  Havre) ;  Brant  County,  County  Line, 
March  9. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverbrae,  Canadian  Pacific.  March  11. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Naples,  Messina,  Palermo,  Valencia  and  Seville. — 
Capo  Olmo,  Capo  Line,  March  9. 

To  Santos  and  Buenos  Aires. — Tureby,  International  Freighting  Corp.,  March  6. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara  —  Lady  Drake,  Feb.  17;  Lady  Nelson,  March  3 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts.  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
March. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — A  steamer,  United  Fruit  Co.,  Feb.  26. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden.  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — Citv  of  Norwich.  March  1;  City  of  Dundee,  March  29 — both  Eller- 
man  Sc  Bucknall  SS.  Co. 

To  Freetown  (Sierra  Leone),  Walvis  Bay,  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London, 
Durban,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira. — Calumet.  Elder  Dempster  Lines  Ltd.,  Feb.  25. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool.— Montolaro,  Fob.  20;  Duichess  of  York.  Feb.  27;  Montcalm,  March  6; 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  March  13 — all  Gamidim  Pacific;  Andania,  Feb.  22;  Anton.ia,  March  8 — 
both  Cunard-Whito  Star  Line;  Manchester  Exporter,  Manchester  Line,  Feb.  27;  Nova 
Scotia.  March  9;   Newfoundland.  March  27 — both  Funness  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverdale,  Fob.  19;  Beaverburn.  Fob.  26;  Beaverford,  March  5;  Beaver- 
brae. March  12 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Alaunia,  Feb.  21;  Au.sonia.  Feb.  28;  Aurania,  March 
7;  Ascania,  March  14 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  Feb.  20;  Manchester  Commerce,  Feb.  27;  Man- 
chester Citizen.  March  6;  Manchester  Port,  March  13;  Manchester  Brigade,  March  20 — 
all  Manchestor  Line. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea.— Gloucester  Citv,  Fob.  17;  Bristol  City,  Feb.  27;  Bos- 
ton City.  March  13;  Montreal  Citv.  March  25-^all  Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Aberdeen,  Newcastle  and  Hull. — Kelso,  Feb.  20;  Gitano,  March  0 — both  Ellerman's 
Wilson  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Dakotian,  Feb.  20;  Norwegian,  March  11— both 
Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow.— Dakotian,  Feb.  20;  Dorelian,  Feb.  27;  Delilian,  March  13— all  Donaldson- 
Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cainnross,  Feb.  25;  Cairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee),  March  11; 
Cairnglen.  March  25 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Southampton  and  Antwerp. — Beaverdale,  Feb.  19;  Beaverhill,  March  19 — both 
Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Southampton);  Gerolstein.  Feb.  22;  Westernland,  March 
8;  Pennland.  March  22— all  Red  Star  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverbrae,  Canadian  Pacific.  March  12. 

To  Rotterdam—  Ponnland.  Red  Star  Lino,  March  22. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Batory  (calls1  at  Gdynia),  Gdynia- 
Ameriea  Line,  Feb.  18;  Drottningholm  (does  not  call  at  Copenhagen),  Swedish- America 
Line,  Feb.  IS  and  M;irch  15;  Ko.rehoLm,  March  5;  Svaneholm,  March  30 — both  Swedish- 
Am  on>;a-Mexico-Line  (do  not  call  at  Copenhagen). 
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To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co., 
Feb.  22;  Delia,  Shaw  SS.  Co.  Ltd.,  Feb.  22;  Northern  Ranger  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre), 
Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  Feb.  17  and  March  3;  Fort  Amherst,  Furness-Red  Cross 
Line,  March  1;  Nova  Scotia,  Furness  Line,  March  9. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Feb.  25;  Lady  Nelson,  March  11 
— both  Canadian  Nattional. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
Feb.  16. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne  (calls  at  Guadeloupe 
and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered),  Canadian  National,  March  6. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Lady  Rodney,  Feb.  18;  Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  Feb. 
25;  Lady  Somers,  March  4 — all)  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Kirsten  B.  Feb.  24;  Ciss,  March  10 — 
both  Pickford  &  Black  SS.  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Silveryew,  Feb.  28; 
Javanese  Prince,  March  22;  Sillvercypress,  April  7;  Siamese  Prince,  April  26 — all  Silver- 
Prince  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Port  Caroline,  Montreal-Australia- 
New  Zealand  Line,  Feb.  28. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Cruiser,  Montreal- 
Australia-New  Zealand  Line,  Feb.  21. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Heian  Maru,  Feb.  20;  Hikawa  Maru,  March  6; 
Hiye  Maru,  March  20 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada  (calls 
Honolulu),  Feb.  20;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  March  6;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls 
Honolulu),  March  20;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki),  April  3 — all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Talthybius,  Feb.  27;  Tyndareus,  March  27— both.  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike  but  not 
at  Manila). 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Soerabaya,  Samorang,  Balavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay  .—Bin  tang,  Feb.  28;  Tosari,  March  31 — both  Silver-Java 
Pacific  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Canadian-Australasian  Line,  March 

17. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — A  steamer  (calls  at  Lyttelton  and 
Dunedin  if  sufficient  cargo  offered),  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co.,  February. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — A  steamer, 
Canadian-Australasian  Line,  February. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — Nordic,  Feb.  15;  Roxen, 
March  15 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Dinteldyk,  Feb.  20;  Dreohtdyk  (calls  at  Glas- 
gow), March  6;  Nictheroy,  March  20 — all  Holland-America  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  March. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — A  steamer,  Johnson  Line,  March. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — A  steamer,  Empire  Ship- 
ping Co.,  March. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — A  steamer,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  March. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira. — 
Llandilo,  North  Pacific  Shipping  Co.  Ltd.,  middle  of  February. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Brandanger,  Empire 
Shipping  Co.,  Feb.  25. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow. — Canada  (calls  at  Gothenburg,  Rotterdam  and 
HuD  but  not  at  Liverpool),  B.  L.  Johnson  Walton  Co.,  Feb.  15;  Pacific  Trader  (calls  at 
Manchester),  Furness  Line  Ltd.,  Feb.  16;  Moveria,  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Feb.  17;  Celtic 
Star  (calls  at  Newcastle  and  Rotterdam),  American  Mail  Line  Ltd.,  Feb.  25;  Dinteldyk 
(calls  at  Southampton  and  Rotterdam),  Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd.,  Feb.  25. 

To  Manila  and  Iloilo.— Bintang,  Feb.  25;  Tosari,  March  25— both  Dingwall  Cotts  &  Co. 

To  Chinese  Ports. — Tyndareus,  March  11;  Ixion,  April  17 — both  Dodwell  &  Co. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  and  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Sydney:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  No,  3952V.    Office— City  Mutual 
Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NJ8.W. 
Melbourne:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.   Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.   Office — 
Safe  Deposit  Building,  Melbourne.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Shell  Building,  60  Ravenstein  Street,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

B.  C.  Butler,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory  includes  the  Straits 
Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay  States,  Siam,  British 
Borneo,  and  Netherlands  India.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  M.  B.  Palmer.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.   Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.   Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  H.  A.  Scott.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264.  Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.  (Territory  covers  Central  China  and  North  China.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico,)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Henri  Turcot.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (90.  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.    (Territory  includes  Germany — except 
the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  {cable  address,  Cana- 
dian) ;  and  40  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  P.  V.  McLane.  Address  for  Letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  Office— 309  Crescent  Build- 
ing, 72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Apartaido  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City. 
Office — Edificdo  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico.  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Coolsingel  111b,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine 
Valley  and  Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

Richard  Grew,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters, — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters— Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office— Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Soulh  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  Office — 
Prudential  Assurance  Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free 
State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederick  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.   (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Cotton  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:   G.  B.  Johnson;  200  St.  Vincent  Street.     (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 

address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center.  (Territory 
includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 
Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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MR.  GLASS  TO  MAKE  A  TOUR  IN  BRAZIL 

Mr.  L.  S.  Glass,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil, 
who  will  tour  Canada  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  in  the  interest  of  Canadian 
trade  with  Brazil,  intends  to  pay  a  visit  to  Sao  Paulo,  Santos  and  Campinas 
in  March. 

Canadian  firms  interested  in  the  Brazilian  market,  who  may  wish  investiga- 
tions to  be  made  on  their  behalf,  are  requested  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Glass 
by  Air  Mail  immediately.  His  address  is  Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 


OVERPAID  POSTAGE  ON  LETTERS  TO  PANAMA 

Mr.  W.  J.  Riddiford,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Panama,  directs 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  postal  rate  from  Canada  to  Panama  is  3  cents 
for  the  first  ounce,  not  5  cents  as  many  Canadian  firms  are  in  the  habit  of 
affixing.  The  postage  rate  to  all  North  and  South  American  countries  is  3  cents 
for  the  first  ounce  and  2  cents  for  each  additional  ounce,  the  same  as  the  domestic 
postage  rates  in  Canada. 

ECONOMIC   AND   TRADE   CONDITIONS   IN   THE   UNITED  STATES 

DURING  1936 

D.  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Xew  York,  February  6,  1937. — In  many  respects  the  year  1936  has  been 
the  best  for  United  States  business  since  the  beginning  of  the  depression.  The 
general  level  of  activity  has  been  the  highest  in  six  years,  and  for  the  first  time 
since  1929  the  trend  has  been  strongly  upward,  with  only  minor  interruptions. 
The  progress  of  the  past  year  has  been  witnessed  not  only  in  an  enlarged 
volume  of  business,  but  in  improving  economic  conditions  that  are  likely  to 
permit  further  gains. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  industries  in  which  conditions  have  not  shown 
a  pronounced  improvement,  industrial  output  as  a  whole  has  almost  regained 
the  1929  average.  Some  of  the  industries  that  have  passed  the  1929  peak  are 
those  engaged  in  the  production  of  rayon,  plastic  and  various  kinds  of  electrical 
merchandise,  cotton  textiles,  shoes,  petroleum  products,  glass,  and  some  divisions 
of  the  paper  industry.  The  steel  and  automobile  industries  have  continued 
their  improvement,  and  during  the  past  year  their  output  has  been  greater 
than  in  any  year  except  1929  and  1928. 

During  1936  there  was  an  average  increase  in  industrial  production  of  15 
per  cent  over  1935.  Railway  freight  loadings  and  electrical  power  consumption 
rose  in  equal  proportion,  with  the  latter  setting  an  all-time  record. 
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Although  the  building  and  construction  industry  reported  a  large  gain 
over  1935,  it  still  lags  far  behind  the  1929  level,  but  indications  are  that  it  will 
go  forward  with  increasing  momentum.  Residential  construction,  which  suf- 
fered greatly  during  the  depression,  increased  70  per  cent  over  1935,  but  only 
amounted  to  about  45  per  cent  of  this  type  of  building  in  1929. 

The  demand  for  raw  materials  has  greatly  increased  and  prices  were 
sharply  higher.  Bituminous  coal  production  in  1936  was  16  per  cent  and  copper 
deliveries  50  per  cent  above  1935.  Imports  of  rubber,  wool,  and  other  industrial 
material,  as  well  as  foods,  from  abroad  were  larger.  Exports  of  manufactured 
goods  rose  16  per  cent,  and  total  domestic  retail  sales  expanded  about  15  per 
cent  over  the  previous  year. 

Commodity  prices  have  also  shown  increasing  buoyancy.  The  general 
level  of  quotations  for  basic  commodities,  after  moving  within  a  relatively 
narrow  range  since  the  end  of  the  abrupt  rise  in  1933,  have  advanced  rather 
sharply,  particularly  in  the  last  few  months. 

One  of  the  striking  and  encouraging  features  of  the  year's  business  has  been 
the  progress  shown  by  the  durable  goods  industries.  This  not  only  swelled  the 
total  volume  of  industrial  output  and  employment  but  has  also  contributed  to  a 
better  balance  in  the  country's  economic  structure. 

The  principal  developments  in  the  financial  situation  during  1936  have 
been  the  large  inflow  of  gold,  the  continued  expansion  of  public  debt,  and  the 
increase  in  new  security  issues. 

Steel  Industry 

The  steel  industry  in  its  fourth  consecutive  year  of  improvement  has  had 
the  best  twelve  months  since  1929,  and  the  best  in  history  with  only  two  excep- 
tions before  1929,  namely  1926  and  1928.  According  to  a  report  of  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  the  steel  ingot  production  for  1936  totalled  46,919.362 
tons,  or  40  per  cent  more  than  the  33,417,985  tons  produced  in  1935.  The  indus- 
try operated  at  an  average  of  68-52  per  cent  of  capacity  as  against  48-54  per 
cent  in  1935.  The  ratio  of  output  to  capacity  was  the  highest  since  1929,  but 
was  only  twelfth  best  in  the  last  twenty  years,  because  of  steady  increases  in 
the  industry's  producing  capacity  as  the  population  of  the  country  advanced. 

The  feature  of  the  year's  operations  was  the  increase  in  the  demand  for 
heavy  steel.  For  the  first  half  of  1936  the  percentages  of  all  finished  steel 
products  represented  by  heavy  lines  was  57-5  against  53  for  the  like  1935  period. 
The  major  companies  needed  this  increase,  and  the  results  have  been  apparent 
in  their  recovery  of  earning  power. 

Of  special  aid  to  the  entire  industry  in  offsetting  higher  costs  has  been 
the  strength  of  prices.  Excepting  for  a  period  during  the  first  quarter  when 
some  price-cutting  reduced  earnings  on  a  good  volume  of  business,  the  steel 
markets  have  been  firm.  Average  prices  for  the  year  are  about  $48.11  per  ton, 
against  $47.62  per  ton  in  1935.  However,  this  does  not  take  into  account  the 
recent  increases  of  from  $2  to  $5  per  ton  on  various  types  of  products  effective 
during  the  first  quarter. 

Labour  in  the  steel  industry  received  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  November, 
raising  basic  rates  nearly  60  per  cent  over  the  depression  bottom  in  1932  and 
19  per  cent  over  1929  rates.  The  new  basic  scale  is  the  highest  ever  paid  to  the 
plant  workers. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  year's  improvement  was  the 
buoyancy  in  automobile  production,  involving  large  tonnages  of  sheet  strips 
and  bars.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  large  orders  were  given  for  railroad  cars 
and  rails.  Pipe  demand  increased  during  the  year,  as  did  the  demand  for  light 
steel  products. 

For  the  first  time  since  1930  the  steel  industry  felt  the  need  for  new  pro- 
ductive facilities  to  match  the  improvement  in  its  finishing  departments.  Con- 
sequently it  added  new  blast  furnaces  and  new  open-hearth  furnaces,  which 
will  further  improve  metallurgy  and  facilities. 
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Automobile  Industry 

The  automobile  industry,  the  leading  influence  in  the  nation's  production, 
continued  its  1935  advance  throughout  1936  and  ended  the  year  with  new  post- 
depression  highs  in  sales,  earnings,  and  dividends.  However,  at  the  end  of  the 
year  labour  trouble  began  to  threaten  the  industry  and  many  supplying  indus- 
tries had  already  been  forced  to  close  their  plants. 

While  continuing  improvement  in  general  business  conditions  was  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  gains  made,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  manufac- 
turers had  the  advantage  of  two  distinct  seasons  for  intensive  selling  activity 
last  year.  This  was  made  possible  by  the  inauguration  of  the  industry's 
stabilization  of  employment  program,  one  feature  of  which  was  the  introduction 
of  new  models  in  November,  two  months  earlier  than  usual. 

Net  profits  for  the  industry,  exclusive  of  the  privately-owned  Ford  Motor 
Company,  totalled  about  $287,000,000  for  the  calendar  year,  an  increase  of 
43  per  cent  over  1935,  when  net  of  passenger  car  producers  aggregated  $199,- 
115.000.  Dividends  paid  out  established  a  new  record,  totalling  $254,780,000, 
about  139  per  cent  above  the  1935  amount  of  $107,862,982. 

Factory  sales  of  automobiles  in  1936  totalled  approximately  4,565,000  units 
valued  at  $2,448,925,000,  an  increase  of  11  per  cent  over  the  4,119,000  units 
sold  in  1935.  The  total  wholesale  value  of  cars  and  trucks  with  such  acces- 
sories, service  equipment  and  replacement  parts  and  tires,  is  estimated  at  $3,626,- 
612,000. 

Motor  vehicle  ownership  in  the  United  States  is  at  an  all-time  peak  with 
total  registration  of  passenger  cars  and  trucks  estimated  at  28,270,000  units. 
This  is  nearly  1,500,000  more  than  in  1930,  the  previous  peak  year.  This  year's 
gasolene  consumption  of  17,900,000,000  gallons  was  almost  10  per  cent  above 
the  record  set  in  the  preceding  year. 

By  advancing  the  time  of  new  model  introduction  and  by  building  up 
inventories  of  parts  during  the  winter  for  assembly  in  the  spring,  the  industry 
succeeded  in  creating  80,000,000  additional  man-hours  of  labour.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  150,000  more  automobile  workers  received  full-time  employment 
during  the  winter  months  last  year.  This  made  it  possible  for  the  industry  to 
increase  the  average  annual  earnings  of  its  workers  nearly  $500  above  the  1934 
level. 

Building  and  Construction 

The  building  and  construction  industry,  unlike  many  of  the  leading  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States,  has  been  much  slower  in  recovering  from  the  depres- 
sion, although  during  the  past  year  more  definite  progress  has  been  made  than 
at  any  time  during  recovery.  Major  engineering  construction  closed  1936  with 
a  50  per  cent  gain  over  1935  and  with  several  new  records  in  individual  classes 
of  work. 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  Engineering  News  Record,  the  total  value  of 
contracts  awarded  during  1936  was  $2,386,845,000  as  compared  with  $1,590,- 
151.000  in  1935.   The  totals  were  made  up  as  follows: — 

Percentage 
1936  1935  Increase 

Private  awards   $  766,007,000  $  371.139,000  106 

Public  awards   1.620,838,000  1,219,012,000  33 

Federal  awards   319,538,000  359,004,000 

State  and  municipal  awards  1,301, 300,000  860,008,000 

For  the  year  as  a  whole  private  construction  showed  the  greatest  gain  of 
any  department,  106  per  cent,  but  major  public  awards  as  shown  above  regis- 
tered the  highest  year  in  history.  This  record  was  made  in  the  state  and 
municipal  classification,  since  federal  construction  volume  was  12  per  cent 
below  its  1935  record. 
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The  types  of  construction  conspicuous  for  their  large  volume  in  1936  were 
bridges  and  grade  crossing  elimination,  $187,816,000;  sewers  and  sewage  treat- 
ment, $121,056,000;  and  public  buildings,  $435,926,000.  Industrial  buildings 
at  $309,477,000  rose  to  a  volume  exceeded  only  in  1929. 

Although  residential  construction  for  1936  was  70  per  cent  over  the  abnor- 
mally low  level  of  the  preceding  year,  it  amounted  to  only  about  45  per  cent 
of  the  1929  level.  Due  to  the  lack  of  progress  in  this  industry,  there  is  a  short- 
age of  residential  buildings  and  a  large  accumulation  of  repair  and  renovation 
work  to  be  done  throughout  the  country.  Provided  the  advancing  trend  of 
building  costs  is  not  too  great,  this  industry  is  likely  to  show  a  large  expansion 
during  the  next  few  years. 

Textile  Industry 

Improvement  in  the  cotton  textile  manufactures  in  1936  was  founded  on 
better  profit  margins  and  low  inventories,  combined  with  controlled  production. 
During  the  last  four  months  of  the  year  the  manufacturers  headed  into  the 
greatest  prosperity  the  industry  has  enjoyed  since  post-war  days.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  cotton  goods  on  hand  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer  were  at  the 
lowest  levels  since  1923,  and  prices  of  cotton  goods,  depending  upon  construc- 
tion and  delivery,  were  from  10  to  15  per  cent  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  rayon  consumption  in  the  past  year  was  at  the 
highest  level  in  history,  only  moderate  profits  are  expected,  due  to  low  yarn 
prices  during  the  major  portion  of  the  year,  while  the  woollen  and  silk  divisions 
of  the  textile  industry  are  expected  to  report  losses  for  the  full  year  1936. 

Results  from  the  leading  manufacturers  of  woollens  in  1936  are  expected 
to  be  generally  unsatisfactory  despite  a  total  volume  of  business  only  6  to  8 
per  cent  below  1935,  and,  except  for  that  year,  at  the  highest  level  since  1923. 
An  unexpectedly  strong  market  in  raw  wool  in  the  midsummer  of  1936  just  after 
the  manufacturers  had  built  up  a  sizeable  backlog  of  orders  at  low  prices  was 
said  to  have  been  the  primary  reason  for  the  poor  showing  in  the  full  year. 

Silk  and  rayon  dress  goods  at  year-end  were  on  a  questionable  profit  basis. 
Sales  of  yarn  goods  were  considerably  higher  and  stocks  available  for  nearby 
delivery  at  the  end  of  1936  were  at  a  low  point.  Increases  in  raw  material 
costs,  exceeding  advances  in  yarn  goods  prices,  however,  created  an  uncertain 
profit  factor. 

Cotton 

With  the  close  of  the  1935-36  cotton  season  on  July  31  last  many  excep- 
tional statistical  developments  came  to  light.  Foreign  production,  world  con- 
sumption of  foreign  growths,  and  world  all-cotton  consumption  were  the  largest 
on  record.  The  United  States  crop,  considerably  under  the  average  in  seasons 
prior  to  production  control,  increased  substantially  over  that  of  1934-35,  result- 
ing in  a  world  crop  much  above  the  average  in  previous  seasons. 

Total  world  production  was  26,262,000  bales  (500  pounds),  an  increase  of 
3,389,000  bales  over  the  1934-35  season.  The  United  States  produced  a  com- 
mercial crop  of  10,495,000  bales  against  9,576,000  bales  in  the  previous  season, 
while  foreign  countries  produced  15,767,000  bales  against  13,297,000  bales. 

From  the  standpoint  of  price  it  was  indeed  fortunate  that  the  large  world 
production  figure  was  more  than  offset  by  a  high  rate  of  consumption.  In 
1935-36  the  world  used  27,729,000  bales  of  cotton,  of  which  12,539,000  bales 
were  from  the  United  States  and  15,190,000  bales  were  of  foreign  growth.  World 
consumption  of  the  United  States  staple  showed  an  increase  of  1,333,000  bales 
over  last  season,  while  consumption  of  foreign  cotton  increased  slightly  over 
1,000,000  bales. 

Great  Britain,  apart  from  greatly  increasing  its  consumption  from  the 
United  States,  reduced  its  use  of  cotton  somewhat.  Europe,  exclusive  of  Russia, 
increased  its  use  of  cotton,  United  States  and  other.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Orient  used  less  cotton  from  this  country  and  more  from  other  sources  of  supply. 
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At  the  end  of  the  1935-36  season  the  world  carryover  aggregated  13,073,000 
bales,  of  which  6,962,000  bales  were  from  the  United  States  and  6,111,000  bales 
from  other  countries.  The  United  States  carryover  declined  2,079,000  bales 
from  the  previous  year;  the  carryover  from  other  countries  increased  577,000 
bales. 

The  following  statistics  compiled  by  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  show 
the  cotton  consumption  for  the  calendar  years  1936  and  1935:  — 

1936  1935 
Bales  Bales 

15,920,000  14,275,000 

12,530  000  11,594.000 

28,450,000  25.869,000 
7,050,000  5,651,000 


World  foreign  cotton  use  

World  use  of  United  States  cotton 

World  all  cotton  use  

All  cotton  use  in  United  States  .  . 


Newsprint 

A  recent  report  issued  by  the  News  Print  Service  Bureau  indicates  that 
the  production  of  4,440,000  tons  of  newsprint  paper  in  North  America  for  1936 
was  10-4  per  cent  above  the  4,021,000  tons  for  1935,  and  was  1  per  cent  over 
the  1929  tonnage  of  4,395,000.  Canada  supplied  3,190,000  tons  or  71-8  per  cent 
of  the  total  amount;  the  United  States  and  Newfoundland,  20-7  and  7-5  per 
cent  respectively. 

The  Canadian  output  of  3,190,000  tons  of  newsprint  paper  in  1936  exceeded 
the  1935  production  of  2,753,000  tons  by  437,000  tons  or  15-9  per  cent,  and  the 
1929  figure  of  2,753,000  tons  by  17-3  per  cent.  The  United  States  output  of 
921,000  tons  was  9,000  tons  or  1  per  cent  over  the  1935  supply  of  912,000  tons. 
The  output  of  Newfoundland  amounted  to  328,000  tons  in  1936  compared  with 
336,000  tons  in  1935,  a  decrease  of  2-3  per  cent. 

Shipments  from  the  paper  mills  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  almost 
equalled  the  production  of  1936,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  total  mill  stocks 
amounted  to  39,000  tons,  the  smallest  stock  for  any  year  since  1926. 

The  United  States  imports  of  newsprint  paper  for  the  first  eleven  months 
of  1936  totalled  2.472,586  tons  as  against  2,133,438  tons  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1935.  Canada  supplied  2,177,081  tons  of  this  amount  or  86  per  cent, 
while  European  countries  supplied  217,918  tons  and  Newfoundland  supplied 
77,587  tons. 

Agricultural  Situation 

One  of  the  most  important  developments  in  the  agricultural  situation  during 
the  past  year  was  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  last  January,  invalidating  the 
processing  tax  and  the  controls  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 
As  a  result  of  this  Congress  was  called  upon  to  amend  the  Soil  Conservation 
Bill  of  1935,  so  as  to  replace  the  invalidated  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  agricultural  developments  of  1936  have  presented  a  peculiar  situation 
wherein  the  United  States  farmers  as  a  whole  have  enjoyed  the  most  prosperous 
season  in  six  years,  while  at  the  same  time  thousands  of  farmers  have  faced  ruin. 
Severe  drought  held  many  sections  of  the  country  in  its  grip,  and  insects  and 
pests  also  contributed  to  the  farmer's  misfortunes.  In  some  states,  such  as  New 
York,  the  value  of  agricultural  crops  increased  substantially,  while  in  others, 
such  as  North  Dakota,  their  value  declined  by  as  much  as  50  per  cent.  In 
many  cases  it  was  necessary  for  the  Government  to  give  direct  aid  to  the  farmers' 
families  in  these  latter  areas. 


FARM  PRICES  AND  BENEFIT  PAYMENTS 

Average  farm  prices  this  year  were  the  highest  since  1929.  The  increases 
were  partly  due  to  a  measure  of  economic  recovery  and  expanded  consumption 
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and  partly  to  small  crops  in  the  United  States  and  in  some  instances  abroad. 
With  the  exception  of  1934,  in  which  year  there  was  a  severe  drought,  farm 
output  was  the  smallest  for  any  recent  year,  but  aggregate  farm  income  was 
the  highest  in  six  years,  amounting  to  $7,865,000,000,  which  included  benefit 
payments  by  the  Government  of  $300,000,000.  This  amount  was  11  per  cent 
over  the  farm  income  for  1935  of  $7,090,000,000,  which  included  Government 
payments  of  $580,000,000.  Cash  income  from  the  sales  of  farm  products  was 
16  per  cent  higher  in  1936  than  in  the  previous  year,  while  benefit  payments 
were  only  half  as  large.  Taking  the  year  as  a  whole,  the  gains  in  income  may 
be  said  to  have  been  largely  the  result  of  greater  supplies  marketed,  since  the 
prices  received  by  the  farmers  for  all  farm  products  averaged  only  5  per  cent 
higher  than  in  1935,  while  cash  income,  as  noted  above,  was  16  per  cent  higher. 
The  marketings  of  meat  animals,  grains,  and  cottons  were  especially  larger  this 
year  than  last  and  accounted  for  much  of  the  increase. 

The  Crop  Reporting  Board  stated  that  the  United  States  corn  crop  this 
year  was  the  smallest,  with  only  one  exception,  since  1881  and  that  the  drought 
reduced  the  wheat  crop  27  per  cent  below  the  1928-32  average.  The  board 
reports  that  the  largest  acreage  on  record  has  been  planted  to  winter  wheat  in 
this  country.  It  is  estimated  that  the  farmers  have  planted  57,187,000  acres, 
which  is  15  per  cent  above  last  year. 

WHEAT 

The  year  1936  was  the  fourth  in  succession  in  which  the  United  States  had 
a  short  wheat  crop.  Early  in  the  year  it  looked  as  though  the  crop  would  be 
fairly  large,  but  the  drought  which  made  its  appearance  late  in  June  soon  put 
an  end  to  these  expectations.  The  absence  of  large  world  surpluses  of  wheat 
stocks  and  the  heavy  purchases  of  wheat  by  European  countries  in  order  to 
build  up  their  supplies  has  resulted  in  a  sharp  advance  in  the  price  of  wheat 
during  the  autumn  of  1936.  The  wheat  prices  on  the  United  States  markets 
have  advanced  about  the  same  as  world  prices.  The  average  price  for  domestic 
wheat  at  the  local  markets  on  December  15  was  114-5  cents  per  bushel  com- 
pared with  106-5  cents  for  the  previous  month  and  with  89  cents  for  December, 

1935.  The  spread  between  the  United  States  and  world  wheat  prices  continued 
to  be  much  narrower  than  during  the  corresponding  period  in  the  last  three 
years,  when  crops  were  also  less  than  domestic  needs. 

WHEAT  STOCKS 

Wheat  stocks  remaining  on  the  farms  on  January  1,  1937,  were  estimated 
at  129,000,000  bushels,  the  smallest  in  the  ten  years  of  record.  January  1  stocks 
were  163,000,000  bushels  in  1936  and  146,000,000  bushels  in  1935,  and  249,- 
000,000  bushels  the  1928-32  average.  The  total  of  farm  and  commercial  stocks 
on  January  1,  1937,  was  191,000,000  bushels  as  against  240,000,000  bushels  in 

1936,  237,000,000  bushels  in  1935,  and  the  1928-32  average  of  418,000,000 
bushels. 

WHEAT  PRODUCTION  AND  ACREAGE 

The  estimated  United  States  production  of  all  wheat  in  1936  was  placed 
at  626,461,000  bushels,  almost  the  same  as  the  1935  production  of  626,344,000 
bushels,  but  was  27  per  cent  below  the  five-year  average  (1928-32)  production  of 
863,564,000  bushels.  The  total  acreage  of  all  wheat  harvested  during  the  past 
year  amounted  to  48,820,000  acres  compared  with  51,229,000  acres  in  1935,  a 
decrease  of  5  per  cent,  and  19  per  cent  below  the  five-year  average  of  60,115,000 
acres. 

The  Crop  Reporting  Board  places  the  winter  wheat  production  at  519,- 
000,000  bushels  as  against  465,319,000  bushels  in  1935.    The  acreage  of  winter 
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wheat  harvested  was  estimated  at  37,608,000  acres,  an  increase  of  12-6  per  cent 
over  the  33,402,000  acres  harvested  in  1935.  The  winter  wheat  crop  in  a  great 
part  of  the  country  was  well  forward  of  the  adverse  summer  conditions  and 
harvest  weather  was  favourable  for  securing  the  crop  in  good  condition. 

The  production  of  all  spring  wheat  was  107,448,000  bushels  in  1936,  as 
compared  with  161,025,000  bushels  in  1935  and  the  five-year  average  (1928-32) 
of  241,312,000  bushels.  The  1936  harvested  acreage  was  11,212,000  acres,  as 
against  17,827,000  acres  in  1935  and  the  five-year  average  of  20,414,000  acres. 
The  principal  wheat-producing  states  were  in  the  area  most  seriously  damaged 
by  the  drought  and  heat,  and  the  loss  resulting  to  both  acreage  and  production 
of  this  crop  was  one  of  the  most  severe  in  its  history. 

CORN 

Corn  was  hit  more  severely  even  than  wheat  by  the  second  drought  in  three 
years.  High  temperatures  and  subnormal  moisture,  coming  at  a  critical  point 
in  the  crop  season,  reduced  the  estimated  size  of  the  crop  from  2,245,000,000 
bushels  early  in  the  season  to  1,500,000,000  bushels  on  November  1.  A  year 
ago  the  actual  crop  was  2,292,000,000  bushels.  Stocks  of  corn  on  January  1, 
1937,  amounted  to  810,087,000  bushels,  compared  with  1,404,621,000  bushels  a 
year  ago  and  the  five-year  average  (1928-32)  of  1,384,047,000  bushels.  Early 
in  the  year  corn  prices  ranged  between  50  and  60  cents  per  bushel,  and  by 
August,  with  the  appearance  of  a  shortage,  the  price  was  up  to  $1.30  per  bushel. 
During  the  past  few  months,  however,  the  price  has  ranged  slightly  below  $1.30 
per  bushel. 

OATS 

Farm  stocks  of  oats  on  January  1,  1937,  were  484,356,000  bushels,  as  against 
770,398,000  bushels  in  1936  and  the  1928-32  average  of  686,164,000  bushels. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

The  chief  significance  of  the  failure  of  the  corn  crop  is  usually  to  be  found 
in  the  live-stock  industry;  and  1936  was  no  exception.  Farmers  were  forced  to 
curtail  hog  breeding  to  fit  the  feed  supply.  Hence  there  was  a  fairly  heavy  run 
of  breedng  stock  to  the  market  during  the  autumn.  The  rebuilding  of  breeding 
stocks  had  just  begun  when  the  1936  drought  destroyed  the  crops,  consequently 
it  will  probably  be  late  1937  or  1938  before  marketings  are  once  more  normal. 
The  price,  however,  has  gone  up;  the  average  price  recently  has  been  about 
$9.75  per  head,  which  contrasts  with  $5.75  two  years  ago. 

The  effects  of  the  1936  drought  on  dairying  and  on  cattle  and  sheep  raising 
were  less  pronounced  than  in  1934.  The  reason  was  that  the  hay,  forage,  oats, 
and  barley  crops  were  not  so  seriously  injured. 

Commodity  Prices 

During  the  latter  part  of  1936  the  United  States  witnessed  one  of  the 
broadest  upswings  in  commodity  prices  since  the  war.  The  advance  started  in 
May,  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  national  election  in  November  that  the 
upturn  was  in  full  swing.  The  major  factors  behind  this  rise  were  the  increased 
demand  for  commodities  resulting  from  gains  in  business  both  here  and  abroad, 
repercussions  of  the  drought,  European  buying  of  commodities  for  armament 
purposes,  and  a  rising  trend  in  production  costs. 

The  groups  of  non-ferrous  metals  and  textiles  made  spectacular  gains. 
Building  materials,  paint  materials,  and  pulp  and  paper  prices  followed  closely. 
The  most  outstanding  individual  gains  were  made  by  cocoa,  rubber,  rosin,  lard, 
and  the  metals. 
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The  following  tabulation  shows  the  extent  of  the  1936  rise  in  general  price 
level,  as  depicted  by  the  Journal  of  Commerce  commodity  price  index: — 


1936 

1935 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Commodity 

Increase 

Increase 

i   ..         ..  35.5 

2.2 

  5.9* 

10.8* 

Textile?  '  . . 

  12.3 

7.0 

  2.7 

2.7 

  4.4 

1.4 

  13.0 

2.3 

  ..  7.2 

0.8* 

  8.2 

5.8 

Chemicals  

  2.5 

0.4 

  6.5 

6.9 

  4.6 

2.2 

*  Declines. 


Employment 

As  a  result  of  the  expansion  in  business  activity  during  1936,  employment 
conditions  in  the  United  States  were  markedly  improved.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  estimates  that  the  number  at  work,  exclusive  of  those  in  agriculture, 
has  increased  considerably  more  than  6,000,000  since  the  depression  low  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1933.  While  this  has  resulted  in  a  very  large  reduction  in  the 
volume  of  unemployed,  the  absorption  of  idle  workers  by  private  industry  still 
remains  the  paramount  problem. 

The  rise  in  employment  in  the  past  year  was  accompanied  by  an  increase 
in  average  weekly  earnings  which  caused  a  sharper  gain  in  pay-rolls  than  in 
employment.  According  to  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board's 
monthly  survey  of  factories,  the  average  hours  worked  per  week  increased  from 
36-9  in  the  first  ten  months  of  1935  to  39-4  in  the  same  period  of  1936. 

Factory  employment,  which  increased  throughout  the  year,  averaged  6-3 
per  cent  higher  in  the  first  eleven  months  of  1936  than  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1935,  and  for  the  same  time  pay-rolls  were  up  15  per  cent.  The 
increase  in  employment  in  the  durable  goods  industries  averaged  12  per  cent 
above  the  1935  level,  while  aggregate  employment  in  the  non-durable  goods 
industries  increased  2  per  cent. 

Increases  in  employment  and  pay-rolls  were  general  among  non-manufac- 
turing industries  during  the  past  year,  although  for  most  industries  the  gains 
were  not  so  marked  as  those  reported  for  the  manufacturing  industries.  The 
largest  relative  gains  were  those  in  private  building  construction. 

Labour  disputes  were  more  numerous  in  1936  than  in  the  preceding  year, 
but  the  total  loss  of  time  to  workers  was  less  than  in  either  1934  or  1935.  Some 
of  the  important  industries  where  labour  trouble  occurred  during  the  year  were 
textiles,  water  transportation,  building  construction,  lumber,  and  automobile 
parts.  At  the  close  of  1936  the  water  transportation  dispute  was  still  an  impor- 
tant matter  not  settled,  and  the  strike  in  the  automobile  parts  industries  was 
about  to  be  carried  to  the  automobile  manufacturing  industry. 

Financial  Situation 

One  of  the  outstanding  developments  in  United  States  commercial  bank- 
ing in  1936  was  the  billion  dollar  increase  in  total  bank  loans.  Other  develop- 
ments of  importance  included  the  50  per  cent  increase  in  member  bank  reserve 
requirements  effectuated  on  August  15  by  the  board  of  governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  system;  the  marked  decline  in  bank  holdings  of  Government  securi- 
ties during  the  latter  half  of  the  year;  and  the  retirement  of  nearly  one-quarter 
of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation's  investment  in  the  capital  structure 
of  the  nation's  banks. 

The  expansion  of  bank  loans  was  especially  notable  for  the  reason  that  it 
occurred  almost  entirely  outside  the  categories  of  loans  secured  by  stock  and 
bond  collateral  and  by  real  estate.  These  latter  two  types  of  loans  scarcely 
increased  at  all,  but  the  category  of  "other  loans,"  including  the  classical  type  of 
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commercial  credit,  showed  a  surprising  increase  of  about  20  per  cent  during  the 
year.  From  a  total  of  $3,400,000,000  at  the  beginning  of  1936,  "  other  loans  " 
of  reporting  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  system  passed  the  $4,000,- 
000.000  mark  early  in  October  and  increased  further  during  the  closing  months 
of  the  year.  These  banks  accounted  for  60  per  cent  of  the  resources  of  all 
commercial  banks  in  the  United  States;  thus  when  all  banks  are  taken  into 
consideration  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  increase  in  loans  was  about 
$1,000,000,000. 

Aside  from  the  loan  factor,  the  bank  situation  in  1936  constituted  prin- 
cipally a  continuation  of  deposits,  reserves,  and  earning  assets,  which  began  in 
1933  and  continued  virtually  without  interruption  through  1934  and  1935.  The 
recent  tendency  of  banks  to  allow  their  surplus  funds  to  pile  up  as  balances 
with  correspondent  banks,  despite  the  non-payment  of  interest,  became  even 
more  pronounced  during  1936,  inter-bank  balances  reaching  a  record  total  of 
nearly  $7,000,000,000  or  about  double  the  1929  aggregate.  Even  after  excluding 
inter-bank  balances,  total  deposits  reached  the  highest  level  since  early  in  1931. 

Bank  Reserves 

In  July  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  put  to  use  for  the  first  time  the  provision 
of  the  Banking  Act  of  1935  under  which  it  was  authorized  to  raise  member 
bank  reserve  requirements.  The  law  permitted  an  increase  of  100  per  cent, 
and  the  board  made  the  rise  half  of  this  amount. 

This  order  went  into  effect  on  August  15  and  was  to  eliminate  $1,470,000,000 
in  excess  reserves,  reducing  the  total  from  $3,260,000,000  to  $1,790,000,000.  On 
the  old  basis,  bank  deposits  could  have  been  expanded  $38,000,000,000,  whereas 
on  the  new  basis  such  expansibility  has  been  reduced  to  about  $14,000,000,000. 
After  the  initial  employment  of  this  order,  there  was  no  idea  of  resorting  to  it 
again,  except  in  a  case  of  emergency.  However,  a  short  time  later  the  emergency 
appeared,  the  non-cessation  of  gold  imports.  Nearly  $400,000,000  additional 
metal  entered  the  United  States  in  the  two  months  of  October  and  November, 
bringing  the  total  gold  stocks  of  this  country  to  the  unprecedented  figures  of 
$11,162,000,000.  Inasmuch  as  reserve  requirements  of  the  banks  increased  by 
no  such  amount,  "  excess  reserves  "  rose  to  a  new  high,  since  the  August  action 
of  the  board  at  $2,270,000,000. 

New  Financing 

The  year  1936  witnessed  the  highest  volume  of  security  offerings  in  six 
years.  The  amount  was  $5,416,063,176  compared  with  $3,783,731,843  in  1935. 
For  the  entire  year,  refunding  issues  amounted  to  $3,618,344,986  and  financing 
for  other  purposes  to  $1,797,718,190.  The  latter  figure  to  a  considerable  extent 
represents  new  capital  issues,  but  there  were  a  great  many  other  purposes 
behind  the  financing,  usual  in  recovery  periods. 

Public  utility  offerings  remained  the  most  important  with  respect  to  volume, 
but  their  position  of  dominance  was  reduced.  The  total  of  $1,804,193,524  com- 
pared with  $1,115,897,310  in  1935.  There  was  a  pronounced  increase  in  indus- 
trial offerings,  the  volume  of  $1,100,344,875  comparing  with  the  1935  volume 
of  $647,672,099.  Industrial  share  issues  increased  from  $101,902,949  to 
$322;296.375. 

Although  the  volume  of  municipal  issues  were  only  slightly  below  that  of 
the  previous  year,  the  market  felt  a  dearth  of  this  type,  particularly  during 
the  second  half,  when  actual  volume  declined. 

Foreign  Trade 

During  the  past  year  five  important  influences  have  affected  the  develop- 
ment of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States.  The  progress  of  world  economic 
recovery  has  stimulated  this  country's  exports,  and  the  course  of  domestic 
recovery  has  supplied  an  even  more  powerful  stimulus  to  imports  of  raw 
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materials.  These  have  been  the  two  major  influences.  The  drought  of  last 
summer  was  another  influence  which  increased  United  States  trade  on  the  import 
side,  and  Government  restriction  of  agricultural  production  had  a  similar  effect. 
Finally,  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  negotiated  with  fifteen  countries  have 
facilitated  a  moderate  expansion  of  certain  imports  and  exports. 

The  total  value  of  world  trade  to-day  is  estimated  at  slightly  more  than  a 
third  of  its  value  in  1929,  whereas  the  trade  of  the  United  States  has  attained 
a  value  in  recent  months  of  about  half  that  of  1929.  The  gains  during  the  past 
two  years  have  been  greater  in  imports  than  in  exports. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  reported  a  near-balancing  of  exports  and 
imports  for  the  past  year.  The  exports  were  valued  at  $2,453,487,000  com- 
pared with  $2,282,874,000  in  1935,  an  increase  of  7  per  cent.  Imports  were 
valued  at  $2,419,229,000  as  against  $2,047,485,000  for  1935,  a  gain  of  18  per 
cent.  The  excess  of  exports  over  imports,  or  the  "  favourable  balance  of  trade," 
for  1936  amounted  to  $34,258,000  compared  with  $235,389,000  in  1935,  and  was 
the  lowest  for  any  year  since  1895,  when  the  "  favourable  balance "  was 
$23,191,000. 

The  greater  increase  in  the  value  of  imports  than  of  exports  in  1936  was 
due  to  the  more  pronounced  increase  in  the  prices  of  imports  than  of  exports, 
the  greater  improvement  in  United  States  purchasing  power  than  that  of  the 
world  as  a  whole,  and  the  maritime  strike  in  the  closing  months  of  1936. 

The  principal  commodities  exported  in  the  past  year  were  machinery,  agri- 
cultural implements,  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  coal  and  coke,  automobiles 
including  parts  and  accessories,  and  chemicals  and  related  products.  Exports 
of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  were  considerably  less  than  in  1934,  but  showed 
a  slight  gain  over  1935,  while  the  exports  of  finished  manufactured  goods  in  1936 
were  almost  double  the  value  of  the  United  States  exports  of  raw  materials. 
Increases  in  imports  of  the  following  commodities  were  reported  during  1936: 
wool,  hides  and  skins,  furs,  lumber,  wood-pulp,  paper-base  stocks,  wines  and 
spirits,  wheat,  and  cotton  and  wool  manufactures. 

Gold  imports  for  1936  amounted  to  $1,144,177,000  compared  with  $1,740,- 
979,000  in  the  previous  year.  Gold  exports  of  $27,534,000  for  the  year  were 
the  smallest  in  five  years,  except  in  1935,  when  they  fell  to  $1,969,000.  In  1934 
and  1933  gold  exports  amounted  to  $52,759,000  and  $366,652,000  respectively. 

Exports  of  silver  amounted  to  $2,965,000  compared  with  $18,801,000  for 
1935.  Silver  imports,  swelled  by  the  administration's  silver  purchase  program, 
were  $182,816,000,  about  half  as  much  as  the  1935  imports  of  $354,531,000, 
when  they  reached  their  peak. 

Trade  Agreements 

Under  the  authority  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  June  12,  1934,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  given  power  to  conclude  trade  agreements 
with  other  countries,  and  to  bring  into  force  by  proclamation,  without  further 
legislative  authorization.  These  agreements  must  be  limited  to  tariff  and 
customs  concessions.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  agreements  may  be  con- 
cluded only  for  a  maximum  definite  period  of  three  years,  but  continue 
indefinitely  thereafter  unless  terminated  by  either  party  on  six  months'  notice. 
The  President  is  not  empowered  to  grant  any  reductions  exceeding  50  per  cent 
in  existing  duties.  He  is  precluded  from  transferring  articles  on  the  dutiable 
list  to  the  free  list,  but  may  bind  free  entry  of  any  article  on  the  free  list  for  the 
duration  of  the  agreement. 

In  the  conduct  of  all  negotiations  which  have  been  carried  on  under  the 
Act,  it  has  further  been  the  rule  to  base  agreements  upon  the  most-favoured- 
nation principle,  the  United  States  giving  in  each  case  all  tariff  and  customs 
concessions  granted  to  other  countries,  and  receiving  in  return  all  tariff  and 
customs  concessions  granted  by  the  other  party  to  the  negotiation.  The  scope 
of  the  most-favoured-nation  treatment  has  been  limited  to  those  articles  of 
which  the  other  country  is  the  chief  supplier,  in  order  to  preserve  its  bargaining 
power  for  negotiations  with  other  countries. 
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Since  the  signing  of  the  Act  the  United  States  has  made  and  put  into  force 
trade  agreements  with  the  following  countries:  Cuba,  Belgium,  Haiti,  Sweden, 
Brazil,  Canada,  Netherlands  and  Indies,  Switzerland,  Colombia,  Honduras, 
Guatemala,  France,  Nicaragua,  and  Finland.  Agreements  are  under  negotia- 
tion or  contemplated  with  the  following  countries:  Great  Britain,  San  Salvador, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Ecuador. 

Railway  Situation  and  Car  Loadings 

The  railroads  of  the  United  States  continued  to  improve  in  both  passenger 
and  freight  service  and  increased  efficiency  operation  during  1936.  The  net 
income  of  Class  I  railroads  in  1936  was  about  $150,000,000  compared  with 
$7,539,127  in  1935,  an  increase  of  1,889  per  cent,  and  compared  with  a  net  loss 
of  $16,887,078  for  1934.  The  results  for  the  past  year  were  the  best  since  1930. 
Gross  revenues  in  1936  were  approximately  $4,000,000,000,  an  increase  of  16  per 
cent  from  1935  and  of  22  per  cent  from  1934,  to  the  highest  level  since  1930, 
when  the  total  was  $5,281,197,000. 

For  the  fifty-two  weeks  ended  December  26,  revenue  freight  loadings  were 
the  largest  for  any  year  since  1931.  The  Association  of  American  Railroads 
reports  that  the  total  of  36,063,307  cars  for  the  year  was  14-5  per  cent  over 
the  1935  total  of  31,504,134  cars  and  16-9  per  cent  over  the  1934  total  of 
30,845,960  cars. 

Among  the  general  commodity  classifications,  the  sharpest  increase  over 

1935  was  shown  by  loadings  of  ore,  which  advanced  56-2  per  cent  over  1935. 
For  the  other  groups  the  rate  of  increase  was  as  follows:  coke,  41-1  per  cent; 
coal,  31-2  per  cent;  grain  and  grain  products,  21-3  per  cent;  miscellaneous 
freight,  18-6  per  cent;  live  stock,  6-1  per  cent;  and  less  than  carload  freight, 
2-3  per  cent. 

Car  loadings  by  commodities  for  the  fifty-two  weeks  compare  as  follows: — 

1936  1935 

Commodity  Cars  Cars 

Miscellaneous  freight   14,502,495  12,227,288 

Merchandise,  l.c.l   8,266,896  8,080,675 

Coal   6,955,051  6,144,691 

Forest  products   1,679,083  1,383,872 

Ore   1,618.974  1,036,432 

Coke   479,074  339,628 

Grain  and  grain  products   1,803,307  1,577,053 

Live  stock   758,427  714,495 

Total   36,063,307  31,504,134 

Bank  Clearings 

The  exchange  of  cheques  at  the  principal  clearing  houses  of  the  United 
States  in  1936  aggregated  $326,823,807,959,  a  gain  of  9-9  per  cent  over  the 
amount  of  $297,177,288,516  for  the  preceding  year,  and  the  largest  for  any 
year  since  1931.  This  compares  with  the  record  turnover  of  $727,848,371,330 
in  1929. 

The  clearings  in  New  York  City  for  the  year  amounted  to  $193,548,797,427, 
a  rise  of  6-6  per  cent  over  the  1935  total  of  $181,551,008,363,  and  the  highest 
total  since  1931. 

Total  cheque  clearings  for  the  country  and  New  York  City  from  1927  to 

1936  are  as  follows: — 

Eear  United  States  New  York  City 

1927    $558,109,742,076  $321,234,213,662 

1^28    634,358,711,428  391,727,476,264 

1928   727,848,371,330  447,242,282,161 

1930   543.894.970,187  347,109,528,120 

1931    410.338,166,564  263,270,393,958 

1032    256,744,491,993  160,138,463,783 

1933   241,454,844,300  157,413,993.751 

1934   261,364,857,877  161,506,795,223 

1935    297.177,288,516  181,551,008,363 

V^c,   325,823.807,959  193,548,797,427 
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FREE  TRADE  ZONE  FOR  NEW  YORK 

R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  February  10,  1937. — On  Monday,  February  1,  the  Free  Trade 
Zone  on  Staten  Island  for  the  port  of  New  York  was  informally  opened.  Although 
far  from  completed  in  its  original  conception,  such  a  zone  is  the  first  to  be  estab- 
lished in  North  America  and  opens  several  fields  of  interesting  developments  in 
regard  to  the  trade  of  the  United  States  through  the  port  of  New  York,  and  also 
in  regard  to  the  transit  trade  with  Canada. 

This  zone  is  the  first  to  be  opened  under  an  act  of  Congress  approved  in 
June  of  1934,  and  it  may  be  the  forerunner  of  several  free  trade  areas  as  the  same 
act  makes  provision  for  the  establishment  of  at  least  one  zone  for  each  port  of 
entry.   It  will  be  maintained  and  operated  by  the  City  of  New  York. 

Although  officially  opened,  the  development  of  the  zone  according  to  the 
originally  approved  plan  is  far  from  completed.  The  area  marked  off  at  the 
present  time  includes  five  piers,  four  of  which  support  double-decked  warehouses 
of  a  total  floor  space  of  1,500,000  square  feet.  Only  two  of  these  warehouses  are 
ready  for  use,  but  the  others  will  be  available  as  the  demand  arises.  The  two 
piers  are  serviced  with  railway  sidings  that  join  a  main  line  just  outside  the  zone. 
No  facilities  for  manipulation  of  merchandise  are  available  as  yet,  but  plans 
have  been  drawn  up  for  manipulating  warehouses,  canning  factory,  refrigeration 
plant,  grain  elevators,  barrel  factories,  and  other  buildings  that  presumably  will 
be  installed  if  and  when  a  demand  arises.  In  addition,  the  area  already  reserved 
for  the  zone  could  be  expanded  to  include  six  adjacent  piers. 

Use  of  the  Free  Port 

The  regulations  specify  that  foreign  and  domestic  merchandise  may  be 
brought  into  the  free  zone  without  being  subject  to  the  customs  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  may  be  stored,  broken  up,  repacked,  assembled,  distributed,  sorted, 
graded,  cleaned,  mixed  with  foreign  or  domestic  merchandise,  or  otherwise 
manipulated,  and  re-exported  but  not  manufactured  or  exhibited.  From  the 
above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  usefulness  of  the  zone  will  depend  on  the  definition 
of  the  terms  assembled,  cleaned,  manipulated,  and  manufactured. 

As  a  free  port  is  entirely  an  innovation  in  the  United  States,  existing  customs 
legislation  has  been  drawn  up  without  allowing  for  this  contingency,  and  inas- 
much as  former  decisions  of  the  customs  courts  on  these  terms  were  based  on 
the  primary  consideration  of  protecting  the  revenue,  and  not  on  facilities  that 
might  be  accorded  to  the  free  zone,  it  may  be  that  new  legislation  more  clearly 
defining  these  terms  will  be  built  up  as  a  result  of  test  cases. 

For  the  present  it  would  seem  that  the  amount  of  manipulation  in  the  free 
port  will  be  distinctly  limited  and  not  as  broad  as  a  first  reading  of  the  regula- 
tions would  seem  to  indicate.  For  example,  an  application  for  the  assembly  of 
large  machinery  units  in  the  free  port  that  also  required  some  polishing  was 
refused  on  the •  grounds  of  manufacture.  Similarly,  the  mixing  of  Canadian 
whisky  with  newer  United  States  spirits  was  deemed  "rectification"  and,  as  such, 
not  allowed  in  the  free  port. 

Thus  the  extent  to  which  the  free  port  may  be  used  is  still  undefined  and 
dependent  on  individual  applications  to  the  customs  court.  There  are,  however, 
several  considerations  that  should  prove  of  interest  to  both  Canadian  importers 
and  exporters  dealing  with  brokers  or  import  houses  in  New  York.  For  example, 
where  it  is  necessary  to  inspect  a  perishable  product  from  Canada  before  export 
through  New  York  to  ascertain  if  it  would  stand  the  long  time  in  transit,  it  would 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  arrange  to  carry  this  out  in  bond,  whereas  there 
could  be  no  objection  to  such  an  operation  in  the  free  port.  While  merchandise 
is  not  allowed  to  be  exhibited  in  the  free  port,  goods  therein  may  be  freely 
examined  or  inspected — exhibit  referring  more  to  public  display. 
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The  zone  might  also  offer  advantages  to  the  consolidation  of  Canadian 
goods  with  United  States  merchandise  for  shipment  to  a  foreign  port. 

As  previously  mentioned,  however,  it  is  too  early  to  estimate  accurately 
the  implications  of  this  new  development  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  trade 
of  New  York  and  the  United  States,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  the  in-transit 
trade  to  and  from  Canada.  It  is  suggested  therefore  that  Canadian  firms 
desiring  information  as  to  whether  or  not  the  free  zone  could  assist  their  particu- 
lar trade,  should  communicate  with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  British 
Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Method  of  Control 

To  facilitate  the  control  and  documentation  of  goods  entered  into  the  free 
port,  two  classifications  are  made,  namely,  privileged  and  non-privileged  mer- 
chandise. 

Privileged  merchandise  is  that  on  which  application  for  duty  assessment  is 
made  within  forty-eight  hours  of  entry  into  the  zone.  Such  merchandise  is  held 
under  customs  supervision  (but  still  may  be  manipulated),  until  entered  into 
United  States  customs  territory.  Privileged  merchandise  may  not  be  re-exported 
from  the  zone,  and  on  entry  into  customs  territory  only  the  assessed  duty  may 
be  charged  thereon;  but  if,  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  shrinkage  or  diminution 
in  quantity  or  value  of  privileged  goods  takes  place,  the  total  of  the  original 
assessment  will  be  charged. 

Where  goods  are  to  be  mixed  with  others  in  the  free  zone  so  as  to  lose  their 
original  identity  or  form,  it  would  be  necessary  to  privilege  such  merchandise 
unless  the  importer  is  prepared  to  pay  duty  on  the  whole  mixture  and  not  on 
each  ingredient.  Similarly,  when  goods  of  United  States  manufacture,  or  of 
foreign  manufacture,  on  which  duties  have  already  been  paid,  are  brought  into 
the  free  zone  it  would  be  compulsory  to  declare  for  privilege  to  ensure  that  no 
duty  would  be  paid  on  them  when  imported  into  customs  territory  again. 

Non-privileged  merchandise  is  all  merchandise  not  privileged,  and  it  may 
be  handled  freely  within  the  zone  without  customs  supervision. 

INDUSTRIAL  EFFICIENCY  ACT  OF  NEW  ZEALAND 

C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  January  4,  1937. — Among  the  legislation  passed  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  New  Zealand  during  the  1936  session,  the  Industrial  Efficiency  Act  is 
one  of  the  most  important.  This  Act  is  designed  "  to  promote  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  New  Zealand  by  providing  for  the  promotion  of  new  industries  in  the 
most  economic  form  and  by  so  regulating  the  general  organization,  development, 
and  operation  of  industries  that  a  greater  measure  of  industrial  efficiency  will  be 
secured." 

The  Industrial  Efficiency  Act  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau 
of  Industry  consisting  of  such  a  number  of  ordinary  members  as  the  Minister  of 
Industries  and  Commerce  may  think  fit,  and  also  of  special  members.  The 
ordinary  members  of  the  Bureau  are  to  be  persons  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
Government  of  New  Zealand,  these  to  be  possessed  of  some  special  knowledge 
or  qualifications  that  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  Bureau  in  the  performance  of 
its  functions.  With  respect  to  the  "  special  members  "  of  the  Bureau,  two  of 
such  shall  be  appointed  to  represent  manufacturing  industries;  two  shall  be 
appointed  to  represent  agricultural  and  pastoral  industries;  two  may  be  at  any 
time  appointed  to  represent  any  particular  industry  or  group  of  related  industries; 
and  two  may  be  at  any  time  appointed  in  respect  of  any  industry  or  group  of 
related  industries  to  represent  the  workers  employed  therein. 

31877-3 
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Functions  of  the  Bureau 

The  principal  function  of  the  Bureau  of  Industry  shall  be  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Minister  of  Industries  and  Commerce,  after  due  investigation, 
respecting  the  administration  of  the  Act  and  in  respect  of  the  following  matters: — 

(a)  The  constitution  of  Industrial  Committees  which  may  be  appointed  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  any  industrial  plan. 

(b)  The  subject  matter  of  any  plan  for  the  organization  of  any  industry,  and  of  any 
regul'ations  made  or  proposed  to  be  made  for  the  purposes  of  any  such  plan  or  generally 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  the  Act. 

(c)  The  'capitalization  of  industries,  the  establishment  and  development  of  new  indus^- 
tries,  and  the  development  of  existing  industries. 

id)  The  rendering  of  assistance,  by  means  of  subsidies,  grants,  loans,  embargoes,  or 
any  other  manner,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  and  development  of  new  industries  or 
the  development  of  existing  industries. 

(e)  The  co-ordination  of  related  or  interdependent  industries. 

(/)    The  promotion  of  research  in  relation  to  industry. 

(g)  Any  arrangement,  method,  or  device  designed  to  increase  industrial  efficiency  or 
designed  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  products  of  any  industry. 

(h)  The  adoption,  in  relation  to  any  industry s  of  uniform  methods  of  accounting, 
costing,  and  the  preparation  of  statistics. 

(i)  The  standardization  and  simplification  in  relation  to  any  industry,  of  any  materials 
processes,  or  products. 

(;')  The  training  of  skilled  workers,  the  utilization  of  their  services,  and  the  mainten- 
ance at  all  times,  so  far  as  possible,  of  a  sufficient  number  of  skilled  and  other  workers  to 
satisfy  actual  and  anticipated  industrial  requirements. 

(A;)  The  marketing  and  distribution  of  products  and  the  purchase  of  raw  materials  or 
other  goods  for  use  in  manufacture. 

(I)  Any  other  matters  in  relation  to  employment  or  industry  that  may  be  referred  to 
the  bureau  by  the  minister  or  that  may  be  considered  by  it  of  its  own  motion. 

In  addition  to  the  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Industry  as  an  advisory  body 
as  outlined  above,  there  are  other  functions  which  it  shall  have.  The  Bureau 
shall,  at  the  request  of  the  Minister  of  Industries  and  Commerce,  prepare  plans 
for  any  industry  or  related  industries  and  supervise  the  carrying-out  of  such 
industrial  plans.  The  Bureau  is  also  to  act  as  the  authority  for  the  licensing  of 
industry  which  is  contemplated  by  the  legislation  concerned.  Another  important 
function  of  the  Bureau  is  to  facilitate  collaboration  between  Government  depart- 
ments respecting  matters  affecting  the  administration  of  the  Industrial  Efficiency 
Act  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  Minister  in  charge  of  any  department,  to  require 
that  department  to  undertake  any  inquiry  or  investigation  that  may  be  within  its 
powers  and  scope  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  Bureau  with  any  recommendations 
thought  fit. 

The  Bureau  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  maintaining  a  continuous  survey  of 
industries,  of  industrial  finance,  and  of  industrial  methods,  and  of  collecting, 
arranging,  publishing,  and  distributing  statistics  relating  to  the  capitalization, 
output,  costs,  prices,  markets,  working  conditions,  and  other  matters  relating  to 
industry.  The  Act  provides  that  the  Bureau  shall,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Department  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research,  collaborate  with  any  research 
or  other  organization  in  New  Zealand  or  elsewhere  and  arrange  for  the  publica- 
tion and  distribution  of  appropriate  information  among  persons  or  organizations 
concerned  with  the  object  of  increasing  the  general  standard  of  industrial  efficiency 
throughout  New  Zealand.  The  Bureau  is  also  to  collaborate  with  the  New  Zea- 
land Standards  Institute  in  the  preparation  and  adoption  of  any  arrangements 
or  plans  designed  to  achieve  greater  efficiency  in  any  industry  or  group  of  indus- 
tries by  means  of  the  standardization  and  simplification  of  any  materials,  pro- 
cesses, or  products. 

Industrial  Plans 

The  Minister  of  Industries  and  Commerce  may  direct  the  Bureau  of  Industry 
to  prepare  an  industrial  plan  for  the  organization  of  any  industry  or  related  indus- 
tries.   The  Bureau  shall  then  proceed  to  prepare  a  provisional  plan  and  may 
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require  any  person  to  furnish  statements,  on  oath  or  otherwise,  respecting  such 
a  plan,  or  as  to  the  necessity  or  desirability  of  effect  being  given  thereto  or  to 
any  of  the  proposals  contained  therein,  or  as  to  the  extent  to  which  such  proposals 
have  the  support  of  the  persons  engaged  or  interested  in  the  industry  to  which 
the  plan  relates.  On  the  submission  to  him  of  a  provisional  plan  by  the  Bureau, 
the  Minister  shall  give  public  notice  of  the  material  proposals  contained  in  the 
plan,  and  he  shall  also  give  special  notice  to  all  persons  or  organizations  directly 
affected  thereby;  any  recommendations  or  objections  which  may  be  received  to 
the  provisional  plan  shall  be  referred  to  the  Bureau  for  consideration  and  the 
Bureau  may  then  modify  or  extend  or  alter  the  plan  as  it  thinks  fit,  and  shall 
submit  the  same  to  the  Minister  with  appropriate  recommendations. 

Provision  exists  for  the  making  of  regulations  for  the  effective  operation  of 
any  plan  approved  by  the  Minister.  No  such  regulation  shall  be  brought  into 
force  unless  the  Governor  General  in  Council  is  satisfied  that  the  material  pro- 
posals contained  in  the  plan  or  in  the  regulations  have  been  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  persons  engaged  as  principals  in  the  industry  to  which  the  plan 
relates  or  have  been  approved  by  persons  employing  a  majority  of  the  workers 
engaged  in  such  industry. 

Industrial  Committees 

The  Minister  of  Industries  and  Commerce  may  from  time  to  time  require 
the  appointment  of  an  Industrial  Committee  in  connection  with  any  industry  or 
group  of  industries  or  any  section  of  any  industry,  to  carry  out  or  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  any  plan  that  has  been  approved  by  him,  and  the 
Minister  may  specify  the  method  of  appointment  of  such  a  committee  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  interests  of  the  owners,  employers,  workers,  and  consumers 
of  products  or  users  of  services  are  to  be  severally  represented  on  the  committee. 
However,  the  Minister  may  recognize  as  an  Industrial  Committee  any  existing 
committee  or  body  of  persons  purporting  to  represent  the  several  interests  con- 
cerned with  the  organization  or  operations  of  any  industry,  with  or  without  the 
appointment  of  further  members.  The  Minister  may  himself  appoint  an  Indus- 
trial Committee  in  any  case  where  a  committee  is  not  duly  appointed  at  his 
request  or  in  any  other  case  where  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee  appears 
to  be  desirable. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Minister  may  dissolve  an  Industrial  Committee  if 
he  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  co-operating  with  the  Bureau  or  is  otherwise 
failing  to  carry  out  its  functions  under  the  Act;  in  such  a  case  the  Minister  may 
call  for  the  appointment  of  another  Industrial  Committee  or  may  himself  appoint 
an  Industrial  Committee. 

While  any  industrial  plan  is  in  operation  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  Indus- 
trial Committee  that  is  charged  by  regulations  with  any  duties  in  respect  of  the 
carrying  out  of  the  plan  to  furnish  reports  from  time  to  time  as  required  by  the 
Minister  on  the  operation  of  the  plan,  with  such  recommendations  as  it  thinks  fit 
for  the  modification  or  amendment  of  the  plan. 

Power  to  Impose  Levies 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  regulations  made  under  the  Industrial  Efficiency 
Act  may  provide  for  the  imposition  and  collection  of  levies  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  funds  to  defray  the  expenditure  incurred  in  the  preparation  of  any 
plan  or  in  the  carrying  out  of  such  plan,  including  the  payment  of  compensation 
for  loss  of  business  or  otherwise. 

Registration  and  Licensing  of  Industries 

Probably  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  Industrial  Efficiency  Act  is  that 
section  which  relates  to  the  registration  and  licensing  of  industries.   The  Bureau 
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of  Industry  may  from  time  to  time,  and  if  so  directed  by  the  Minister  in  respect 
of  any  industry  shall,  compile  and  maintain  registers  in  connection  with  any 
industry  or  industries  being  carried  on  in  New  Zealand,  or  may  arrange  that  any 
such  register  shall  be  compiled  and  maintained  by  any  Department  of  State 
and  that  the  particulars  recorded  therein  shall  be  available  to  the  Bureau. 

The  Minister  may  at  any  time  by  appropriate  notice  declare  that  any  indus- 
try specified  in  the  notice  shall  be  carried  on  only  pursuant  to  a  licence  issued 
under  the  Act.  The  term  "  industry  "  is  defined  to  include  any  branch  of  an 
industry  or  any  industrial  process  forming  an  integral  part  of  an  industry.  Pro- 
vision exists,  however,  for  the  carrying  on  of  an  industry  which  is  licensed  under 
any  other  Act  providing  that  the  licensing  authority  concerned  is  required  to 
have  regard  to  economic  matters. 

Every  application  for  a  licence  under  the  Act  shall  be  made  to  the  Bureau 
of  Industry  and,  subject  to  the  right  of  appeal,  the  Bureau  shall  be  the  controlling 
authority  for  the  issue,  suspension,  revocation,  and  control  of  licences.  In  con- 
sidering any  application  for  a  licence,  the  Bureau  shall  give  to  the  applicant  and 
to  all  other  persons  who  will  be  affected  by  its  decision  a  sufficient  opportunity 
to  produce  evidence  or  to  make  representations  to  the  Bureau  respecting  the 
subject-matter  of  the  application. 

MATTERS  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  IN  GRANTING  OF  LICENCES 

In  considering  an  application  by  any  person  for  the  grant  of  a  licence  in 
respect  of  an  industry  that  is  not  then  being  carried  on  by  him,  the  Bureau  shall 
have  regard  to  various  matters  which  appear  to  be  relevant  to  the  application; 
some  of  such  matters  are: — 

(a)  The  'efficiency  of  existing  units  of  production  and'  any  proposals  for  new  or  improved 
processes  or  products. 

(b)  The  financial  (resources,  technical  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  applicant. 

(c)  The  existing  and  potential  demand  for  the  class  of  goods  proposed  to  be  manufac- 
factured. 

(d)  The  present  and  potential  output  of  established  units  of  production. 

(e)  The  probable  effect  on  the  public  revenues  of  New  Zealand  of  the  proposed  new 
unit's  activities. 

(/)  Any  assistance  by  way  of  grant,  loan,  subsidy,  tariff  concession  or  protection, 
embargo,  or  otherwise  that  had  'been  afforded  to  persons  engaged  in  the  industry  and  any 
application  that  had  been  received  for  the  grant  of  any  such  assistance. 

(g)  The  degree  of  skill  required  in  the  efficient  conduct  of  the  industry  and  the  avail- 
able supply  of  workers  possessed  of  the  requisite  skill. 

(h)  Any  possible  displacement  of  workers,  whether  employed  in  the  industry  to  which 
the  application  relates  or  in  any  other  industry. 

(?')  Any  advantage  likely  to  be  derived  from  the  situation  or  the  proposed  situation  of 
the  applicant's  premises  in  relation  to  markets  or  raw  materials  or  power. 

(;')  Any  possibility  of  an  overseas  market  being  obtained  for  the  product®  of  the 
industry. 

(k)  The  cost  of  production  of  similar  products  in  countries  outside  New  Zealand. 

(I)  Whether  the  industry  proposed  to  be  carried  on  by  the  applicant  is  in  any  way 
noxious,  noisome  or  offensive. 

(m)  The  existence  in  respect  of  the  industry  to  which  the  application  relates  of  any 
patent  right  or  secret  process. 

Licences  for  Existing  Business 

In  the  consideration  of  an  application  for  the  grant  of  a  licence  for  any 
existing  business,  the  Bureau  is  to  have  regard  to  the  various  matters  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  paragraph  and  to  such  other  matters  as  the  circumstances 
warrant,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  general  and  predominant  purpose  of 
the  Industrial  Efficiency  Act  is  to  promote  the  economic  welfare  of  New  Zealand 
by  ensuring  the  most  efficient  conduct  of  its  industries. 
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Refusal  of  Licences 

The  Bureau  of  Industry  may,  after  full  consideration  of  any  application, 
refuse  to  grant  a  licence  or  may  grant  one  subject  to  such  conditions  as  it  thinks 
fit  to  impose.  This  applies  both  to  applications  for  new  industries  or  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  existing  ones.  The  applicant  has  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Bureau  in  such  a  case. 

Revocation  of  Licences 

Subject  to  the  right  of  appeal,  the  Bureau  of  Industry  may  .revoke  any  licence 
granted,  but  not  less  than  six  months'  notice  of  its  intention  to  so  revoke  a  licence 
must  be  given  by  the  Bureau.  Licences  may  be  revoked  (a)  if  the  licensee  fails 
to  comply  with  any  provisions  of  the  Act  or  of  any  regulation  or  industrial 
plan  made;  or  (b)  if  the  licensee  commits  a  breach  of  any  of  the  conditions^  of 
the  licence;  or  (c)  if  the  Bureau  considers  that  the  licensee  is  not  achieving 
economic  production  in  the  industry  concerned  or  is  not  able  to  produce  goods 
of  suitable  quality;  or  (d)  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Bureau,  the  licensee  is  not 
meeting  or  is  unable  to  meet  changing  needs  of  markets  due  to  inventions, 
advances  in  science,  technology,  or  custom. 

On  the  other  hand,  every  licence  granted  shall,  unless  it  is  surrendered  by 
the  licensee,  continue  in  force  until  it  is  revoked.  No  licence  may  be  transferred 
except  with  the  authority  of  the  Bureau. 

Appeals 

Every  person,  being  an  applicant  for  a  licence,  or  for  the  transfer  of  a  licence, 
or  the  holder  of  such  a  licence,  who  is  aggrieved  by  any  decision  of  the  Bureau, 
may  appeal  to  the  Minister  of  Industries  and  Commerce.  Any  other  person 
whom  the  Minister  considers  to  be  materially  affected  by  the  decision  of  the 
Bureau  may  (with  the  permission  of  the  Minister)  appeal  from  such  decision. 

The  Minister  may  appoint  any  person  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the 
subject-matter  of  an  appeal  or  upon  anything  in  relation  thereto.  In  deter- 
mining any  appeal  the  Minister  shall  have  regard  to  the  general  purposes  of  the 
Act  and,  in  particular,  to  the  economic  necessity  of  securing  efficiency  and  co- 
ordination in  industry.  The  Minister  may  confirm,  modify,  or  reverse  the  decision 
appealed  against,  and  his  decision  shall  be  binding  on  both  the  appellant  and  the 
Bureau. 

Promotion  of  Industry 

The  Bureau,  by  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Industries  and  Commerce  acting 
on  the  request  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  or  the  Minister  of  Labour,  as  the  case 
may  be,  is  to  consider  and  report,  with  any  appropriate  recommendations,  on 
applications  for  loans  from  the  States  Advances  Corporation  to  be  used  for  the 
development  or  the  establishment  of  any  new  industry  in  New  Zealand,  or  on 
applications  for  grants  or  loans  from  the  Employment  Promotion  Fund. 

The  Act  provides  that,  subject  to  notice  having  been  published  in  the  New 
Zealand  Gazette,  no  person  shall,  without  the  authority  of  the  Bureau,  commence 
to  carry  on  any  industry  to  which  such  notice  relates,  unless  he  has  given  to  the 
Bureau  at  least  one  month's  notice  in  writing  of  his  intention  to  do  so. 

Regulations 

The  Governor  General  may  from  time  to  time,  by  Order  in  Council,  make 
such  regulations  as  are  considered  necessary  or  desirable  for  enforcing  the  pro- 
visions of  any  industrial  plans  or  for  effectively  carrying  out  any  such  plan,  or 
^•rir-rally  for  the  purpose  of  giving  full  effect  to  the  intent  and  purposes  of  the 
Act. 
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Regulations  may  be  made  for  all  or  any  of  the  following  matters  or  purposes, 
namely: — 

(a)  The  registration  of  persons,  firms,  or  companies  engaged!  in  any  industry  or  related 
industries. 

(b)  The  licensing  of  industries,  the  terms  and  conditions  of  licences,  and  the  suspension 
or  revocation  of  licences. 

(c)  The  form  of  records  to  be  kept  by  licensees  and  other  persons,  and  the  returns  to 
be  furnished. 

(d)  The  details  to  be  supplied  in  industrial  plans,  and  the  method  of  setting  out  such 
plans. 

(e)  The  amounts  or  rates  of  levies  which  may  be  imposed,  the  method  of  collecting 
such  levies,  and  of  accounting  for  the  same,  the  purposes  for  which  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  proceeds  of  such  levies  may  be  used. 

(/)  The  mode  of  appointment  and  of  removal  from  office  of  members  of  Industrial  Com- 
mittees, the  powers,  duties,  and  functions  of  such  committees. 

(g)  The  procedure  to  be  adopted1  in  respect  of    investigations  and  appeals. 

(h)  The  fees  to  be  payable  under  the  Act  and  the  persons  liable  for  the  payment 
thereof. 

(i)  The  fixation  of  prices  or  rates  or  of  maximum  or  minimum  prices  or  rates  for  any 
classes  of  goods  or  services,  or  the  fixation  of  fixed  or  maximum  or  minimum  rates  of  royal- 
ties, fees,  discounts,  rebates,  concessions,  or  considerations. 

(;)  The  control  of  production  by  the  fixing  of  quotas  or  otherwise,  and  the  control1  of 
the  marketing  and  distribution  of  products. 

(k)  The  standardization  and  simplification  of  materials,  processes,  and  products,  and 
the  use  in  connection  with  any  industry  of  any  standards  or  methods  fixed  or  prescribed 
by  regulations. 

(I)  The  imposition  of  penalties  for  the  breach  of  any  regulation  made  or  for  the  breach 
of  any  licence  issued  under  the  Act. 

Summary 

The  foregoing  summary  of  the  provisions  of  the  Industrial  Efficiency  Act  will 
show  that  wide  powers  are  conferred  on  the  Minister  of  Industries  and  Commerce 
and  the  Bureau  of  Industry  to  regulate  industry  in  New  Zealand  in  order  to 
foster  efficiency  and  economic  production.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  licens- 
ing of  various  industries  if  and  when  this  is  considered  desirable.  Notice  has 
already  been  given  by  the  Minister  of  Industries  and  Commerce  to  the  effect 
that  the  several  industries  enumerated  as  follows  may  be  carried  on  only  pur- 
suant to  a  licence  under  the  terms  of  the  Industrial  Efficiency  Act: — 

Manufacture  of  products  consisting  of  a  combination  of  asbestos  and  cement. 
Manufacture  of  rubber  tires  and  tubes  for  all  types  of  vehicles. 
Manufacture  of  electric  ranges,  including  the  assembly  of  parts  thereof. 
Importation  and/ or  wholesale  distribution  of  motor  spirit. 

Manufacture  of  pumps,  or  the  assembly  of  parts  thereof,  for  the  distribution  of  motor 
spirit. 

The  retail  sale  and  distribution  of  motor  spirit. 

The  business  of  any  chemist  or  druggist  carried  on  by  the  keeping  of  any  open  shop 
or  place  for  the  compounding  or  dispensing  of  prescriptions. 

Manufacture  of  cement:  Portland  and  other  structural  or  building  cement. 

Manufacture  of  rennet. 

Manufacture  of  phosphatic  fertilizers. 

So  far  as  it  concerns  any  industry  that  is  being  already  carried  on  the  notice 
which  has  been  given  shall  take  effect  on  December  1,  1938,  or  on  such  earlier  or 
later  date  (if  any)  as  may  be  specified  by  a  further  notice.  In  all  other  cases  to 
which  the  notice  relates  (that  is  to  proposed  industries)  the  notice  became  effec- 
tive on  the  date  of  its  publication  (December  10,  1936) . 

The  effect  of  the  notice  which  has  been  given  is  that  no  person  or  organization 
can  commence  operations  in  any  of  the  industries  enumerated  without  having 
first  applied  for  and  been  granted  a  licence  by  the  Bureau  of  Industry. 
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TIMBER  TRADE  OF   SCOTLAND  IN  1936 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  January  25,  1937. — During  the  past  year  Canadian  lumber  of  all 
descriptions  has  been  used  in  Scotland  to  an  extent  far  beyond  that  of  any 
recent  years,  and  probably  greater  than  ever  before.  Total  imports  of  Cana- 
dian timber  of  all  varieties  at  Glasgow  and  Leith  in  1936  amounted  approxi- 
mately to  26,000  standards  as  compared  with  15,500  in  1935  and  12,000  in  1934 

Douglas  Fir 

The  consumption  of  Douglas  fir  in  both  clear  and  merchantable  grades 
increased  as  a  result  of  several  factors.  American  competition  was  reduced 
during  a  large  part  of  the  year  by  the  waterfront  strike;  British  Columbia 
quotations  were  attractive;  suitable  specifications  have  been  difficult  to  obtain 
(especially  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year)  from  the  Baltic;  and,  finally,  there 
has  been  a  specific  demand  for  merchantable  Douglas  fir  for  the  carcassing  of 
houses  erected  by  various  local  authorities,  particularly  Glasgow  Corporation. 

Prices  for  merchantable  Douglas  fir  have  been  increasing  throughout  the 
year.  During  most  of  the  year  they  have  been  easily  competitive  with  the 
prices  of  Baltic  wood,  but  the  recent  rise  in  freights  has  brought  merchantable 
Douglas  fir  to  a  level  fully  as  high  as  that  of  competing  woods,  and  the  out- 
look at  these  high  prices  is  a  little  doubtful.  It  is  made  more  so  by  the  fact 
that  Glasgow  Corporation  have  abandoned  temporarily  their  efforts,  carried 
on  for  several  years  past,  to  use  Douglas  fir  as  carcassing  material  for  at  least 
50  per  cent  of  their  housing  scheme  construction.  They  will  revert  to  the  use  of 
Douglas  fir  when  local  stocks  are  made  available  for  them,  but  until  then  the 
urgency  for  large  numbers  of  houses  to  be  put  up  rapidly  renders  it  impossible 
to  brook  the  constant  delays  that  they  have  experienced  in  waiting  for  arrival 
of  specially  ordered  cargoes  of  Douglas  fir. 

As  for  clear  grades  of  Douglas  fir,  prices  have,  of  course,  risen,  but  the 
demand  should  continue  firm  as  building  will  go  on,  and  there  is  really  no  com- 
petitive substitute. 

Sitka  Spruce 

The  demand  for  Sitka  spruce  has  been  about  the  same  as  usual,  but 
extreme  price  fluctuations  have  made  trading  difficult  and  forced  consumers, 
in  some  cases,  to  try  substitute  timbers.  In  this  wood,  for  some  reason 
unexplained,  American  shippers  have  been  able  to  get  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
business. 

Western  Red  Cedar 

The  principal  wood  imported  as  a  substitute  for  Sitka  spruce  has  been 
Western  red  cedar,  and  this  is  the  reason  for  substantially  increased  consump- 
tion of  this  wood.  It  will  be  in  demand  in  fairly  large  quantities  as  long  as 
spruce  remains  at  a  high  price. 

Western  Red  Hemlock 

There  is  little  change  in  the  position  of  Western  hemlock  on  the  Scottish 
market.   As  in  previous  years,  it  has  been  used  to  a  strictly  limited  extent. 

Douglas  Fir  Doors 

The  year  1935  saw  the  beginning  of  a  trade  between  Scotland  and  Canada 
for  ready-made  doors.  This  trade,  begun  with  Douglas  fir  doors  but  now 
including  some  of  white  pine,  has  grown  very  rapidly,  and  in  1936  Canada  gained 
by  far  the  largest  share  of  the  Scottish  trade  in  imported  doors.    In  1936  total 
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imports  of  doors  at  Glasgow  and  Leith  amounted  to  67,715,  of  which  Canada 
supplied  51,750  or  76  per  cent.  The  principal  competing  countries  in  order  of 
importance  are  the  United  States  and  Sweden. 

Quebec  White  Pine 

The  improvement  in  shipbuilding  and  engineering  has  increased  the  demand 
for  white  pine,  and  prospects  for  1937  are  excellent. 

Eastern  Canadian  Spruce 

There  has  been  a  marked  increase  during  1936  in  Scottish  consumption  of 
Eastern  Canadian  spruce.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  the  most  important  of  Eastern 
timbers  in  this  market,  and  accounts  for  three-quarters  of  the  year's  total 
imports  of  Eastern  Canadian  softwoods. 

Spruce  is  used  here  for  packing-case  manufacture,  and  for  practically 
nothing  else.  During  the  past  year  one  factory  alone — a  large  and  important 
one — used  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  Canadian  spruce  imported  to  make 
containers  for  its  products.  This  fact  shows  that  there  is  a  much  larger  poten- 
tial market  for  spruce  here  than  has  yet  been  developed.  The  possibilities  of 
the  market  will  continue  so  long  as  prices  remain,  as  they  have  done  in  recent 
months,  on  a  basis  to  compete  with  quotations  on  Baltic  woods  used  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Imports  of  Timber  into  Scotland 

The  following  table,  showing  imports  of  Canadian  timber  at  the  three 
Scottish  ports  most  important  in  this  trade,  has  been  made  up  from  figures 
extracted  from  the  Clyde  and  Forth  Bill  of  Entry.  It  is,  due  to  the  inexact 
terminology  sometimes  encountered  in  this  publication,  not  a  well-classified 
table,  but  it  indicates  the  trend  of  trade  and  is  up  to  date: — 

Imports  of  Timber  from  Canada  at  Glasgow,  Leith,  and  Grangemouth 

1936  1935  1934 

Cubic  Feet  Cubic  Feet  Cubic  Feet 

Douglas  fir                                                 1,859,550  1,429,624  728,541 

(and  919  pieces)  (and  13,398  pieces) 

Cedar  (presumably  Western  red)  . .                  90,850  16,225  7,706 

Sitka  spruce   3.630      (not  differentiated  in  previous  years) 

Sawn  birch,  maple  and  other  hard- 
woods, including  flooring                             306,806  333.749  275,790 

(and  £415)  (and  £364) 

Hardwood  logs                                                 3,765  22,419  19,782 

Eastern  softwoods — 

Pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  etc.,  sawn             2,016,546  742,800  1,680,065 

Logs                                                             7,785  3,800  3,383 

Prospects  for  Canadian  timber  during  1937  are  favourable.  The  demand 
for  timber  from  all  sources  will  be  increased  by  general  industrial  expansion, 
and  Canada's  share  of  the  increased  business  will  depend  on  the  ability  and 
willingness  of  her  timber  producers  to  cater  for  Scottish  requirements  in  quality, 
price,  and  prompt  delivery. 


CANADIAN  CATTLE  SHIPMENTS  TO  GLASGOW  IN  1936 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  January  25,  1937. — Shipments  of  Canadian  beef  cattle  to  Scotland 
in  1935  were  so  small  in  comparison  with  the  two  previous  years  that  it  seemed 
at  the  beginning  of  1936  that  the  trade  was  on  the  point  of  ceasing,  perhaps 
due  to  improved  demand  for  Canadian  cattle  in  other  markets.  In  spite  of 
what  at  that  time  seemed  an  imminent  cessation  of  shipments,  the  trade  for 
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1936  has  returned  to  approximately  the  proportions  of  1933.  The  comparative 
figures  of  imports  of  Canadian  live  cattle  for  immediate  slaughter  or  for  stock- 
ing and  fattening  on  Scottish  farms  are  as  follows:  1936,  10,241  head;  1935, 
1,958;  1934,  13,592;  1933,  11,238  head. 

This  revival  may  be  a  result  of  the  drought  in  Western  Canada  last  summer, 
and  the  subsequent  large-scale  removal  of  cattle  from  the  stricken  areas.  It 
may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  due  to  the  fact  that  Scotland  requires  a  different 
type  of  animal  from  that  favoured  in  the  United  States,  and,  therefore,  both 
markets  can  be  catered  to  without  the  demands  of  one  interfering  with  supply 
to  the  other.  Probably  both  factors  have  played  a  part  in  increasing  the  ship- 
ments of  beef  cattle  to  Scotland  in  1936. 

Prices 

The  reception  accorded  in  this  market  to  Canadian  beef  cattle  in  1936  was 
in  some  respects  the  most  favourable  yet  experienced.  Average  prices  through- 
out the  year  ranged  from  33s.  6d.  to  39s.  per  live  cwt.  as  compared  with  average 
ranges  of  33s.  to  37s.  for  1935,  32s.  to  41s.  for  1934,  and  30s.  to  38s,  for  1933. 

Buyers  have  expressed  pleasure  at  the  steady  improvement  in  the  type  and 
class  of  cattle  shipped  from  Canada,  and  particularly  in  1936  there  has  been  a 
much  more  satisfactory  proportion  of  young  cattle,  including  a  large  number 
of  well-bred  cross-Angus  types,  which  are  particularly  favoured  in  Scotland. 

In  connection  with  prices,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  choicest  beef 
cattle  received  from  Canada — young  cross-Angus  types  weighing  from  1,000 
to  1,150  pounds — have  fetched  as  much  as  45s.  per  live  cwt.,  and  that  the 
average  for  a  complete  shipment  is  very  much  reduced  by  prices  realized  for 
rough,  inferior  cattle  and  for  cast  bulls. 

Scotland  is  a  particularly  good  market  for  what  Scottish  farmers  regard  as 
the  best  type  of  beef  cattle.  The  country  is  specially  adapted  to  cattle  production 
and  feeding;  it  produces  one-quarter — and  that  the  highest  quality — of  the  beef 
produced  in  the  United  Kingdom.  At  the  same  time,  Scotland  does  not  breed 
much  more  than  half  the  beef  that  her  pastures  can  feed.  Consequently,  about 
half  the  animals  pastured  and  fed  for  slaughter  must  be  imported.  Ireland  has 
been  the  main  source  of  supply,  but  recent  Irish  Free  State  Government  policy 
does  not  encourage  any  increase  in  cattle  production,  and  there  appears  now  to 
be  more  room  for  Canadian  shipments. 

Favourable  Factors 

The  favourable  factors  in  the  prospects  for  1937  for  Canadian  bullocks  in 
Scotland  are:  (1)  improved  purchasing  power  in  Great  Britain;  (2)  the  recently 
imposed  tariff  of  f d.  per  pound  on  foreign  chilled  beef  and  veal  and  -fd.  per  pound 
on  frozen;  (3)  the  possibility  of  a  further  curtailment  in  shipments  of  Irish  cattle, 
which  showed  a  decrease  to  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole  of  21,594  head  for 
1936  as  compared  with  1935. 

The  best  demand  for  store  cattle  in  1937  is  expected  from  mid-March  to 
mid-May,  the  time  when  pasturage  is  likely  to  be  most  abundant.  The  heaviest 
shipments  of  animals  already  fattened  for  slaughter  should  be  made  in  May, 
June,  and  July. 

Imports  of  dairy  cattle  in  1936  amounted  to  546  head,  a  slight  increase  over 
1935  but  only  about  one-third  of  the  number  brought  in  in  1934. 
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WINTER  AGRICULTURAL  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  January  30,  1937. — Until  this  month,  winter  weather  conditions  have 
been,  on  the  whole,  seasonable  for  the  lifting  of  potatoes,  beet  and  other  root 
crops,  for  ploughing  stubble  land,  and  for  preparing  the  wheat  land  and  sowing 
that  crop.  January,  however,  has  been  cold,  wet,  and  very  stormy,  but  pastures 
are  in  good  shape  and  live  stock  still  in  good  healthy  condition.  Feed  is  plentiful, 
the  hay  crop  having  been  good,  with  plenty  of  reserves  of  mangels,  turnips  and 
other  roots. 

Owing  to  the  satisfactory  prices  obtained  for  cereals  since  the  harvest,  sup- 
plies of  grain  in  farmers'  hands  are  less  than  usual,  but  still  sufficient  for  stock. 
With  the  exception  of  oats,  much  of  the  grain  crop,  not  needed  for  crop,  feed 
or  seed,  was  disposed  of  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The  acreage  sown  in  winter 
wheat  to  date  is  greater  this  winter  than  that  of  last  year,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  record  will  again  be  broken.  Wheat  acreage  increased  by  91,048  acres 
in  the  year  ended  June  1,  1936,  the  figures  for  it  and  the  previous  year  being 
254,521  and  163,473  acres,  an  increase  of  55-7  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  oats 
declined  55,277  acres  or  9  per  cent,  and  barley  8,552  acres  or  4-2  per  cent. 

The  Government  is  still  especially  encouraging  the  growing  of  wheat,  by 
the  issue  of  direct  circulars  to  farmers,  and  through  extensive  newspaper  adver- 
tisements of  more  profitable  fixed  prices.  Some  farmers,  however,  complain 
that  the  bushel  weight  required  (between  59  and  62  pounds)  is  too  high. 

The  guaranteed  minimum  prices  for  1937-38  will  range,  according  to  weight 
per  bushel  from  24s.  per  barrel  (280  pounds)  after  harvest  to  28s.  6d.  per  barrel 
in  the  spring.  These  prices  show  an  increase  of  Is.  6d.  per  barrel  on  the  1936-37 
prices. 

The  cross-Channel  trade  in  live  stock  and  produce  is  responding  to  the 
recent  extension  of  the  "  coal-for-cattle  "  agreement,  and  except  for  pig  rearing, 
is  reported  to  be  profitable  to  local  farmers,  especially  for  cattle  and  sheep. 

ECONOMIC  PROGRESS  IN  INDIA,  1936 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  January  6,  1937. — During  the  year  just  closed  trade  in  India 
has  undoubtedly  revived,  more  especially  export  trade,  and  industrial  produc- 
tion has  also  increased.  The  fundamental  industries  of  the  country,  generally 
speaking,  are  in  a  much  healthier  state.  The  heavy  exports  of  gold  over  the  last 
four  years  have  caused  money  in  India  to  be  plentiful  and  cheap,  due  to  the 
policy  of  the  central  banks,  and  it  is  finding  useful  employment  of  late  because 
of  increased  trade  and  industrial  activities.  This  has  been  particularly  in  evi- 
dence during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year,  and  as  a  result  commodity  prices 
have  improved,  which  accounts  to  a  large  degree  for  the  increases  in  exports 
and  in  industrial  activities.  Capital  for  investment  has  returned,  more  particu- 
larly in  the  last  half  of  1936;  in  fact  so  much  so  that  there  was  fear  in  certain 
quarters  that  a  boom  period  had  set  in.  It  is  unfortunate  that  there  are  in 
India  no  statistics  to  show  the  state  of  business  or  which  give  the  unemploy- 
ment returns,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  past  year  employment  has  been 
better  than  for  some  few  years  previously. 

Export  and  Import  Trade 

Rapid  progress  was  recorded  in  export  trade  in  the  past  year.  Total 
exports  of  private  merchandise  during  the  last  fiscal  year — that  is,  the  twelve 
months  ended  March  31,  1936 — amounted  to  Rs. 1,605 ,200,000  as  compared  with 
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Rs.  1,5 16,700,000  in  the  previous  year;  and  for  the  eight  months  ended  November 
30,  1936,  exports  amounted  to  Rs.  1,1 80,400,000  as  against  Rs. 1,020,800,000  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  previous  fiscal  year,  so  that  if  the  above  figures  are 
taken  as  a  criterion,  it  may  be  assumed  that  at  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal 
year  export  trade  will  have  been  anywhere  from  15  to  20  per  cent  higher  than 
in  the  previous  year. 

Imports  Lagging  Behind  Exports 

On  the  other  hand,  import  trade  has  not  shown  a  like  improvement,  but 
only  a  slight  advance  of  about  Rs.20,000,000  over  the  last  fiscal  year.  During 
the  eight  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  there  has  been  actually  a  falling  off 
of  about  Rs.90,000,000  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous 
year.  It  is  therefore  fairly  evident  that  no  great  marked  improvement  can  be 
anticipated  when  the  fiscal  year  closes  on  March  31,  1937. 

Increase  in  Domestic  Manufactures 

It  should  be  expected  that  when  the  value  of  exports  rises  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  would  ensue  and  be  reflected 
in  increased  imports.  The  fact  that  it  is  not  may  be  because  resulting  profits 
or  revenues  are  being  utilized  to  pay  off  past  commitments.  At  the  same  time, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  India  is  progressing  industrially  very  rapidly, 
and  that  the  increased  purchasing  power  derived  from  her  increased  exports  is 
being  utilized  more  and  more  in  the  purchasing  of  articles  manufactured  in  India. 
The  outstanding  effect  of  the  increasing  exports  and  the  almost  stationary 
imports  has  been  that  the  final  balance  of  trade  has  resulted  more  and  more 
from  the  balance  in  private  merchandise  and  less  and  less  through  exports  of  gold 
as  was  the  case  prior  to  1930. 

Exports  of  Gold  and  Private  Merchandise 

During  1935-36  exports  of  gold  amounted  to  Rs. 373,500,000  as  against 
Rs. 525 ,400,000  in  the  previous  year,  and  for  the  eight  months  ended  November 
30,  1936,  Rs.221,900,000  as  compared  with  Rs.263,200,000  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1935.  On  the  other  hand,  the  balance  of  trade  in  private  merchandise 
showed  an  improvement  from  Rs.234,200,000  in  1934-35  to  Rs.305,800,000  in 
1935-36,  and  in  the  eight  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  it  has  amounted  to 
Rs.416,100,000  as  compared  with  Rs. 155,700,000  in  the  corresponding  previous 
period.  This  undoubtedly  shows  that  India's  foreign  trade  is  rapidly  returning 
to  the  position  it  occupied  prior  to  1929,  and  that  the  country  will  be  in  a 
position  shortly  to  meet  all  her  external  liabilities  through  the  export  of  mer- 
chandise rather  than  through  gold  as  has  been  the  case  during  the  past  five  or 
six  years. 

Statistics  of  Manufactures 

In  the  Indian  industrial  world  the  situation  has  been  no  less  marked  when 
the  fiscal  year  1935-36  is  compared  with  the  previous  fiscal  year  (figures  given 
in  parentheses).  Cotton  manufactures  piece-goods  amounted  to  3,567-4  million 
yards  (3,396-7  million  yards),  jute  manufactures  to  1,009,471  tons  (949,820 
tons) ,  paper  manufactures  to  961,985  cwts.  (892,013  cwts.),  steel  manufac- 
tures to  676,691  tons  (627,358  tons),  petrol  production  to  91,699,200  gallons 
(81.058,551  gallons),  cement  manufacture  to  890,683  tons  (780,794  tons),  sugar 
production  to  17,633.568  cwts.  (13,716,344  cwts.),  and  coal  to  20,875,000  tons 
(20,846,000  tons). 

While  these  figures  show  a  great  improvement  all  round,  they  become  more 
striking  if  the  first  five  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  latest  period  for 
which  statistics  are  available,  are  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of 
the  previous  year  (figures  given  within  parentheses).    During  the  five  months 
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ended  August  31,  1936,  cotton  manufactures  amounted  to  1,488-7  million  yards 
(1,559-2  million  yards),  jute  manufactures  to  502,073  tons  (424,180  tons),  paper 
manufactures  to  404,527  tons  (402,659  tons),  steel  manufactures  to  283,970  tons 
(261,702  tons) ,  kerosene  oil  production  to  69,468,395  gallons  (65,284,953  gallons), 
cement  manufacture  to  416,171  tons  (357,014  tons),  sugar  production  to  3,342,095 
cwts.  (1,585,155  cwts.),  and  coal  output  to  8,348,000  tons  (8,208,000  tons). 

It  is  without  doubt  that  the  trade  and  industrial  revival  which  the  above 
figures  represent  could  not  have  taken  place  had  there  not  been  a  rise  in  com- 
modity prices  which  India  has  experienced  as  have  most  of  the  other  countries 
of  the  world. 

TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

There  have  also  been  other  causes  at  work  apart  from  better  commodity 
prices  to  which  may  be  attributed  the  general  improvement  in  trade  and  industry. 
Some  of  these  special  causes  with  reference  to  particular  industries  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  textile  industry  have  been  the  elimination  of  uncertainty  which 
had  prevailed  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Special  Textile  Tariff  Board  appointed 
in  the  previous  year  to  report  on  the  level  of  protection  needed  for  that  industry 
as  against  United  Kingdom  imports  had  not  put  forward  its  recommendations, 
but  when  in  the  latter  part  of  1935  it  did  so,  and  duties  were  reduced  by  5 
per  cent  on  United  Kingdom  imports  in  several  directions,  the  uncertainty 
was  removed.  This  decision  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Indian 
industry;  but  it  began  to  make  headway  to  the  extent  that  the  demand  for 
Indian  piece-goods  has  shown  a  perceptible  increase  and  all  mills  are  reported 
to  be  more  active  at  present  than  for  some  considerable  time  past.  Despite 
a  reduction  of  duty  imports  of  British  piece-goods  declined  considerably  during 
the  year,  being  about  one-half  of  those  of  the  previous  year,  and  imports  of 
Japanese  piece-goods  have  also  shown  a  falling-off. 

JUTE  INDUSTRY 

The  jute  industry  had  been  experiencing  certain  difficulties  between  some 
groups  or  associations  of  mills.  The  Government  of  Bengal  have  attempted 
to  rationalize  the  industry  by  controlling  production  within  limits  so  that  all 
mills  or  associations  would  have  an  equal  chance,  stopping  cut-throat  competi- 
tion and  overproduction,  and  thus  keeping  the  greatest  number  of  looms  and 
employees  regularly  at  work.  Perhaps  what  has  saved  the  industry  has  been 
something  beyond  its  control,  namely,  a  general  recovery  throughout  the  world 
with  a  consequent  increased  demand  for  jute  products,  especially  hessians,  from 
the  United  States,  so  that  it  has  been  possible  for  most  of  the  mills  to  resume 
full-time  operations.  Exports  of  jute  manufactures  increased  from  684,718  tons 
(Rs.214,700,000)  in  1934-35  to  752,391  tons  (Rs.234,900,000)  in  1935-36,  and 
during  the  first  eight  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  they  amounted  to  657,478 
tons  (Rs.  188,452,459)  as  against  519,320  tons  (Rs.163,379,272)  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  the  previous  year.  The  recovery  in  prices  so  far  as  jute 
and  jute  manufactures  is  concerned  has  not  been  so  spectacular  as  in  the  case 
of  some  other  commodities,  but  it  is  felt  that  with  the  increased  world  demand 
this  will  gradually  improve  before  long. 

CEMENT  AND  IRON  AND  STEEL 

Another  industry  which  has  shown  rapid  expansion,  particularly  during  the 
last  year,  is  the  cement  industry,  a  merger  scheme  of  which  has  taken  shape. 
(See  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1699:  August  22,  1936.)  This  is  a 
step  to  rationalization  which  constitutes  a  landmark  not  only  in  the  develop- 
ment of  that  particular  industry,  but  also  in  that  of  India's  industrial  develop- 
ment as  a  whole.  Increased  building  activities  throughout  the  country  proved 
a  fillip  to  the  industry,  particularly  the  rebuilding  of  Quetta. 
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The  iron  and  steel  industry  during  the  year  has  shown  noteworthy  progress, 
and  the  Tata  Iron  and  Steel  Company  declared  dividends  upon  ordinary  and 
deferred  shares  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1936,  for  the  first  time  in  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years.  The  contract  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Howrah  bridge 
will  ensure  to  the  company  a  continued  period  of  full  activity. 

SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

The  sugar  industry,  buttressed  by  the  tariff,  has  now  reached  that  stage 
where  it  is  able  to  meet  the  entire  requirements  of  the  country.  In  fact,  pro- 
duction has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  there  are  large  carry-overs  of 
stocks  now  held  as  a  consequence  of  which  there  has  been  a  decline  in  prices, 
so  that  the  prospects  for  the  1936-37  season  are  not  less  bright  than  they  were. 
It  is  expected  that  production  will  be  higher  than  in  the  previous  season  with 
a  further  consequent  decline  in  price. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS   IN  1936 

W.  G.  Stark,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  kilo  equals  2-2  pound?;  ons  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds;  one 
florin  or  guilder  equalled  SO -68  prior  to  the  devaluation  and  at  the  current  rate 
of  exchange  approximately  $0-55.  All  tables  are  exclusive  of  gold  and  silver  in 
coins  or  build  on.) 

I 

Rotterdam,  February  2,  1937. — A  review  of  the  past  year's  external  trade  of 
the  Netherlands  reveals  some  encouraging  advances  over  the  commercial  position 
recorded  at  the  close  of  1935.  Stimulation  was.  derived  mainly  through  the  effects 
of  the  improving  world  trade  position,  coupled  with  the  fairly  considerable 
advances  in  the  prices  of  a  number  of  commodities  on  the  world's  markets  and 
by  the  realignment  of  the  principal  European  currencies,  the  Netherlands  guilder 
included. 

The  results  of  the  depression  were  not  felt  in  Holland  until  some  time  after 
their  appearance  in  other  countries.  During  the  last  two  or  three  years,  how- 
ever, the  various  industries  here  have  been  endeavouring  to  adjust  their  costs 
to  the  new  levels.  Considerable  progress  had  been  made  in  this  deflatory  process, 
and  even  before  the  Netherlands  also  decided  to  abandon  the  gold  standard,  an 
upswing  was  apparent  in  some  of  the  industries  catering  to  the  export  trade.  The 
decision  to  devaluate  the  guilder  was  taken  on  September  26,  1936,  and  though 
naturally  the  full  effect  cannot  yet  be  apparent,  there  was  immediately  a  sub- 
stanial  increase  in  foreign  trade  during  the  last  quarter. 

Total  Trade 

According  to  the  official  Netherlands  statistics,  the  total  combined  value  of 
imports  and  exports  in  1936  amounted  to  fl.  1,761,594,000  as  compared  to  a  total 
trade  of  fl.  1,611,037,000  in  1935.  The  figure  for  the  period  under  review,  therefore, 
represents  an  increase  of  fl.  150,557,000,  or  a  rise  of  roughly  9-3  per  cent  over  the 
1935  total  trade.  Thus,  for  the  first  time  since  1929,  there  is  a  definite  upturn. 
Kx^rnal  trade  is  yet,  however,  far  from  the  total  value  recorded  before  the 
depression,  and  a  comparison  of  1936  commerce  with  that  in  1928,  1929,  and 
subsequent  years  may  be  made  by  consulting  the  summary  table  reproduced 
below: — 

Foreign  Trade  of  the  Netherlands,  1928  to  1936 

Figures  in  Millions  of  Guilders 

Years                       1928     1929     1930     1931     1932     1933     1934  1935  1936 

Imports                                            2.684    2,752    2,418    1,893    1,299    1,209    1,038  936  1,017 

Exports                                            1.986    1,989    1,719    1,312      846      726      712  675  745 

Total  trade                               4,670    4,741    4,137    3,205    2.145    1,935    1,750  1,611  1,762 
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As  will  be  noted,  there  is  always  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade,  imports 
exceeding  exports  by  a  considerable  margin.  In  1936  the  percentage  of  imports 
covered  by  exports  stood  at  73-3,  which — the  highest  in  recent  yearsi — may  be 
considered  as  actually  slightly  above  normal.  Nevertheless,  since  the  low  cover- 
age of  60  per  cent  in  1933,  the  unfavourable  import  balance  has  been  reduced  in 
importance,  the  percentage  of  imports  covered  by  exports  advancing,  being  68-6 
and  72  •  1  in  the  years  1934  and  1935  respectively. 

Figures  by  Weight 

The  weight  figures  of  total  trade  also  show  an  increase  in  1936  as  compared 
to  1935,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  the  value.  Combined  imports  and 
exports  weighed  33,895,038  metric  tons  in  1936,  while  in  1935  the  total  tonnage 
was  32,885,174.  Thus  there  was  an  increase  of  1,009,864  tons,  or  roughly  3-1 
per  cent.  However,  the  traffic  movement  was  still  not  up  to  the  totals  of  1933 
and  1934,  when  36,850,000  tons  and  36,059,000  tons  respectively  were  conveyed 
in  foreign  trade. 

Prospects  for  1937 

Prospects  for  the  forthcoming  year  appear  more  hopeful  than  they  have  been 
for  some  time.  Netherlands  industry  is  slowly  recovering  its  ability  to  meet 
world  competition.  The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  advancing  world  prices  and 
the  lowered  value  of  the  guilder  are  considerable.  Slight  breaches  were  made  in 
the  tariff  and  quota  walls  in  the  last  year,  and  the  Government  is  at  present  con- 
ducting negotiations  with  further  trade  concessions  in  view.  International  trade 
is  of  primary  importance  to  Holland,  and  it  is  only  if  there  is  some  important 
relaxation  in  the  discriminatory  systems  of  exchange  and  trade  controls  followed 
by  so  many  of  her  natural  customer  countries  that  the  future  can  hold  any  sub- 
stantial promise  of  real  recovery  for  the  external  commerce  of  the  Netherlands. 

Import  Trade 

Since  January,  1932,  there  has  been  a  system  of  import  restrictions  in  opera- 
tion in  the  Netherlands  which  allows  only  limited  quantities  of  certain  goods  to 
enter  the  country.  In  addition  to  this  factor,  the  lowered  purchasing  power  of 
the  population,  coupled  with  and  engendered  by  the  general  stagnation  in  inter- 
national trade  and  industry,  have  worked  together  to  reduce  materially  the 
inward  flow  of  goods  into  Holland.  From  1929  to  1935  each  successive  year 
brought  a  new  decline  in  import  figures.  This  year,  however,  for  the  first  time 
in  eight  years,  an  upward  trend  was  registered. 

increase  in  total  import  values 

The  value  of  total  imports  rose  from  fl.  935,933,000  in  1935  to  fl.  1,016,589,000 
in  the  period  under  review.  There  was  therefore  an  increase  of  fl.  80,656,000  or 
approximately  8-6  per  cent.  The  last  quarter  of  1936,  following  the  devaluation 
of  the  guilder,  was  when  the  main  advance  was  made.  The  first  three  quarters 
of  the  period  adhered  to  the  general  trend  of  former  years. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  imports  applied  both  to  raw  materials  and 
manufactured  goods.  Examination  of  the  import  figures,  allowing  in  the  first 
case  for  seasonal  correction,  and  in  the  second  taking  into  consideration  the 
decline  in  the  value  of  the  guilder  due  to  devaluation,  still  reveals  a  favourable 
increase  in  the  October-December  period  of  1936. 

DECREASE  IN  THE  TOTAL  IMPORTS  BY  WEIGHT 

The  total  weight  of  all  imports  in  1936  was  20,357,502  tons  as  against 
20,436,512  tons  in  1935.  Here,  therefore,  a  slight  decrease  is  noticeable,  the 
decline  of  79,010  tons  representing  a  loss  of  but  roughly  0-4  per  cent. 
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IMPORTS  BY  COMMODITY  GROUPS 

A  closer  examination  may  be  made  by  inspecting  the  official  statistics  which 
subdivide  all  imports  into  fifteen  principal  commodity  groups.  Comparing  1936 
with  1935,  the  money  value  of  eleven  of  these  divisions  shows  increases,  mostly 
of  some  importance.  The  four  groups  with  import  values  for  1936  below  those 
for  1935  reveal  but  minor  decreases. 

Details  of  imports  by  these  commodity  groups  for  the  years  1934,  1935,  and 
1936  are  outlined  in  the  table  below: — 

1934  1935  1936 

Group  Figures  in  Thousands  of  Guilders 

Animals  and  animal  products   29.136  24,484  26,515 

Vegetable  products   211,790         202,190  227,294 

Minerals  and  metals   221,351  199,801  223,118 

Flour  and  flour  products   6,863  5,793  10,334 

Chemicals,  medicines,  etc   40.461  38,455  41.107 

Oil.  resin,  tar.  wax,  etc   46,148  50,226  60,442 

Wood  and  wood  products   69,234  49,082  56,946 

Hides,  skins  and  leather   26,182  24.828  28,645 

Yarns,  cordage,  clothing,  etc   129,753  114,585  115.662 

Earthenware  and  porcelain   8,985  6.879  6,274 

Glass   7,346  6,318  5.616 

Paper   21,742  20,153  19,953 

Foodstuffs  n.o.p   60,115  51,522  51,439 

Vehicles,  etc   33,335  30,402  30,590 

Xon-enumerated  products   125,723  111,215  112,654 

Total   1,038,276         935,933  1,016.589 

Weight  in  tons   22,736,994     20,436,512  20,357,502 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  noted  that  the  increase  in  trade  is  spread 
over  the  majority  of  the  groups,  of  which  in  six  cases  imports  are  also  above 
the  1934  values.  ' 

NOTES  ON  THE  IMPORTS  BY  GROUPS 

Imports  in  the  animal  products  group  are  of  secondary  importance,  animal 
husbandry  being  a  large  domestic  industry.  The  arrivals  of  raw  wool,  however, 
increased  considerably.  The  vegetable  products  group  shows  a  decided  gain  in 
value,  although  the  actual  quantity  imports  in  this  division  declined.  Imports 
of  wheat — one  of  the  chief  commodities  involved — rose  substantially  in  value, 
the  increased  price  more  than  counteracting  the  decline  in  quantity.  Maize, 
sesame  seed,  soya  beans,  chinchona  bark,  copra,  and  cocoa  beans  showed  gains, 
and  the  large  increase  in  the  value  of  raw  cotton  imports  reflects  the  betterment 
in  the  cotton  goods  industry. 

Imports  of  linseed  for  crushing  declined  by  72,000  tons,  but  the  value 
remained  practically  constant  at  fl.  26,653,000.  Minerals  and  metal  imports 
showed  gains  in  the  ore  group,  particularly  tin  ore  from  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies.  The  increased  imports  of  raw  materials  for  the  metal-working  industries 
(plate,  bar,  joint,  corner  iron,  etc.)  is  a  good  sign  of  greater  activity  there,  includ- 
ing the  shipbuilding  trade.  In  the  flour  and  flour  products  division  it  is  the 
increased  imports  of  wheat  flour,  principally  from  the  United  States,  and  the 
arrivals  of  rice  from  Siam,  which  have  resulted  in  the  doubled  importance  of  this 
group.  Quinine  from  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  in  the  chemicals,  medicines, 
etc.,  division;  and  palm,  rock,  and  train  oil  in  the  oils,  resin,  etc.,  group,  were 
the  commodities  showing  most  advances  in  those  classifications. 

The  improvement  in  the  wood  group  is  spread  out  over  all  of  the  various 
items,  as  is  also  the  case  with  hides  and  leather.  The  yarns,  cordage,  and  cloth- 
ing classification  records  gains  in  cotton,  wool,  and  artificial  wool  yarns.  The 
next  three  groups  are  not  as  important,  while  under  foodstuffs  n.o.p.  imports  of 
unroasted  coffee  declined,  sugar  increased,  and  cigarettes  remained  about  the 
lame.  The  main  components  in  value  of  the  vehicle  group  are  automobiles, 
chassis,  and  car  parts.   The  combined  import  of  these  showed  a  slight  improve- 
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merit  in  1936.  Also,  more  ships  were  brought  in,  though  the  number  of  aeroplanes 
declined. 

The  last  group  is  a  miscellaneous  one,  composed  of  goods  not  specifically 
enumerated  under  any  of  the  aforementioned  classifications,  such  as  electrical 
goods;  radio  parts  (imports  of  which  declined  somewhat) ;  power  and  agricul- 
tural machines  of  various  types  and  uses  ;  musical  instruments  ;  automobile  tires 
(purchases  standing  at  fl.  239,000  less  than  in  1935) ;  war  materials  (arrivals  of 
which  have  advanced) ;   toys  and  so  forth. 

Export  Trade 

The  export  trade  of  Holland  in  1936  was  greater  both  in  value  and  quantity 
than  in  any  year  since  1932.  The  total  value  of  the  1936  exports  was  fl.  745,- 
005,000  as  compared  with  fl.  675,104,000  in  1935,  thus  advancing  by  fl.  69,901,000 
or  almost  10-4  per  cent.  Quantity  exports  moved  up  to  13,537,536  tons  as  against 
12,448,662  tons  in  1935,  revealing  a  rise  of  1,088,874  tons  or  more  than  8-7  per 
cent. 

A  study  of  the  monthly  figures  shows  that  an  advance  over  the  preceding 
year  had  begun  prior  to  the  September  devaluation,  reflecting  both  a  betterment 
in  domestic  industry  and  rising  prices  on  the  world  markets.  With  the  additional 
stimulus  of  devaluation  the  value  of  exports  took  another  spurt,  and  the  October- 
December  three-monthly  total  was  the  highest  one  recorded  since  the  last  quarter 
of  1931. 

EXPORTS  BY  COMMODITY  GROUPS 

As  with  imports,  the  official  statistics  divide  the  exports  into  fifteen  principal 
groups.  Of  these,  the  first  three — animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  products — are 
the  most  important.  Particulars  of  the  value  of  exports  under  the  different  group 
headings  for  the  years  1934,  1935,  and  1936  are  subjoined: — 


Exports  from  the  Netherlands,  1933  to  1936 


Group 

Animals  and  animal  products, 

Vegetable  products  

Minerals  and  metals  

Flour  and  flour  products  . .  . 
Chemicals,  medicines,  etc.  . . 
Oil,  resin,  tar,  wax,  etc.  . .  . 
Wood  and  wood  products  .  .  . 
Hides,  skins  and  leather  . .  . 
Yarns,  cordage,  clothing,  etc. 
Earthenware  and  porcelain.. 

Glass  

Paper  

Foodstuffs  n.o.p  , 

Vehicles  etc.,  

Non-enumerated  products  .  .  , 

Total  

Weight  in  tons  


1934 

1935 

1936 

Values  in 

Thousands  of  Guilders 

159,661 

140,402 

159,371 

111.571 

96,541 

114,099 

114.389 

117,094 

129,981 

21,427 

22,830 

27,993 

26,204 

25,526 

28,299 

48,375 

57.488 

60,469 

4,583 

3.513 

3,957 

18,477 

19,527 

22,499 

52,310 

48.035 

53,577 

3,136 

2,489 

2,593 

2,744 

2,667 

2,721 

20,865 

19,136 

20,350 

30,841 

26,472 

26.767 

7,937 

12,898 

13.872 

89,294 

80,487 

78,457 

711.814 

675,104 

745,005 

13,323,721 

12,448,662 

13,537,536 

NOTES  ON  THE  EXPORT  GROUPS 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  noted  that,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  fifteenth 
(miscellaneous)  group,  all  the  divisions  show  increases,  more  or  less  important, 
over  the  respective  totals  for  1935,  while  eight  of  them  are  also  above  the  1934 
group  figures. 

In  the  animals  and  animal  products  group  an  advance  of  fl.  10,800,000  on 
exports  of  butter  to  the  United  Kingdom  was  the  chief  upward  factor.  Con- 
siderable increases  were  also  evident  in  the  pickled  herring,  condensed  milk,  milk 
powder,  and  egg  exports.    On  the  other  hand,  bacon,  pork,  lard,  and  unspun 
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wool  showed  declines.  Among  the  vegetable  products,  clay  potato  exports  showed 
the  greatest  increase,  due  to  a  new  outlet  for  very  large  quantities  in  Argentina 
and  an  increase  in  consumption  in  Great  Britain.  Seed  potatoes  for  Belgium 
and  France  were  in  more  demand,  and  exports  of  peas,  bulbs,  and  cereals  showed 
gains. 

In  the  minerals  and  metals  section,  increased  exports  of  coal,  particularly 
to  Belgium  and  France,  bunker  coal,  and  coke  accounted  for  more  than  one-third 
of  the  recorded  gain  over  1935.  Added  exports  of  pig  iron,  structural  steel,  and 
waste  iron  also  contributed  to  this  advance,  and  increased  sales  of  tin  in  blocks 
was  an  important  item.  The  total  export  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  declined  by 
fl.  3,400,000  to  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  1935  total,  due  to  the  abrupt 
falling  off  in  shipments  to  Spain. 

The  remaining  classifications  are  of  lesser  importance  than  the  first  three 
divisions.  As  contributing  to  gains  in  the  respective  groups,  however,  may  be 
noticed  added  exports  of  crushed  rice,  also  potato  flour  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
in  the  flour  and  flour  products  section;  quinine  in  the  chemical,  medicines,  etc., 
group;  and  cocoa  butter  in  the  oil,  resin,  tar,  etc.,  class.  In  this  last-named 
group  there  was  a  considerable  decline  in  the  weight  of  the  various  vegetable 
oils  exported,  this  falling  off  from  193,000  tons  in  1935  to  160,000  tons  in  1936. 
Due  to  better  prices,  the  value  of  the  1936  exports  was  slightly  higher.  Increased 
cotton  goods  exports,  principally  to  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  were  noticeable 
in  the  yarns,  cordage,  etc.,  division.  Little  variation  is  found  in  the  last  six 
classifications  of  export  commodities. 

NORWEGIAN  MARKET  FOR  READY-MADE  DRESSES 

Richard  Grew,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  January  27, 1937. — While  it  is  recognized  that  the  domestic  production 
has  tended  to  decrease  the  quantity  of  women's  ready-made  dresses  imported  into 
Norway,  nevertheless  considerable  quantities  are  still  purchased  from  abroad, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Canadian  manufacturers  have  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  export  ready-made  dresses  to  other  foreign  markets,  a  short  report  on 
the  Norwegian  requirements  may  be  of  interest. 

Unfortunately,  no  statistics  are  available  to  show  the  quantity  and  value  of 
ready-made  dresses  that  are  imported  into  Norway,  but  it  is  considered  that  the 
volume  is  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  Canadian  manufacturers  giving  some  atten- 
tion to  this  market.  In  former  years  an  order  valued  at  $5,000  from  one  firm 
was  not  considered  out  of  the  ordinary.  Now,  however,  if  an  order  for  $1,000 
can  be  secured  from  one  concern,  the  agent  feels  that  he  has  obtained  a  very  good 
order. 

Sources  of  Supply 

While  it  is  likely  that  orders  for  the  larger  amount  were  to  be  secured  at  a 
time  when  general  business  conditions  in  Norway  were  good,  it  is  not  entirely 
due  to  the  depression  that  imports  have  tended  to  decline.  Another  factor  in 
the  situation  has  been  the  advance  which  the  domestic  industry  has  been  able 
to  make,  and  this  is  partly  owing  to  the  protection  which  the  customs  tariff  affords 
this  industry.  Nevertheless,  in  the  cheaper  lines  which  retail  at  moderate  prices 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Austria  have  been  able  to  com- 
pete against  the  domestic  industry. 

Types  of  Dresses 

It  might  be  added  that  expensive  and  high-grade  dresses  are  also  imported, 
but  it  is  believed  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  Canadian  manufacturers  to  partici- 
pate in  this  business.   Generally  speaking,  the  stores  selling  the  exclusive  models 
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send  their  buyers  to  the  more  important  centres  in  Europe,  such  as  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Paris,  and  London.  For  this  particular  trade,  it  would  be  necessary  for  Canadian 
firms  to  have  a  stock  in  one  of  these  centres,  from  which  the  buyers  could  make 
their  selections. 

In  the  less  expensive  lines  of  artificial  silk  dresses,  German  and  Austrian 
manufacturers  seem  to  have  the  largest  share  of  the  business.  The  usual  prac- 
tice is  for  the  manufacturer  to  appoint  an  agent  in  Oslo,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  buying  season,  which  is  during  the  early  part  of  January,  a  representative 
of  the  firm  visits  Oslo  with  a  wide  range  of  samples.  The  agent  arranges  for  his 
customers  to  inspect  the  dresses,  which  are  modelled  by  a  local  mannequin.  In 
some  cases,  the  samples  are  sent  direct  to  the  agent,  who  undertakes  to  have  the 
samples  modelled  and  shown  to  the  trade.  If  business  is  done  in  this  manner, 
the  agent's  commission  is  usually  10  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  firm  brings  the  samples  with  him,  the  agent's  commission  is  1\ 
per  cent,  but  the  representative  pays  all  modelling  charges. 

There  is  also  a  considerable  import  of  cotton  summer  dresses,  and  in  this 
trade  the  United  States  has  a  share.  As  compared  to  artificial  silk  dresses,  the 
cotton  dresses  are  not  as  expensive,  and  it  is  not  considered  necessary  to  have 
them  modelled  for  the  customers.  The  manufacturer  submits  a  range  of  samples 
to  his  agent,  together  with  catalogues,  and  buyers  simply  order  from  these 
samples.  It  is  believed  that  in  some  cases  Canadian  firms  receive  orders  from  their 
overseas  customers  which  leaves  the  selection  of  the  dresses  in  the  hands  of  the 
exporter.  This  practice  is  not  followed  in  Norway,  and  it  is  necessary  to  submit 
samples  if  Canadian  firms  wish  to  enter  the  Norwegian  market. 

Prices 

There  is  a  wide  variation  in  prices  for  dresses,  as  much  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  the  material  and  the  style.  Prices  range  from  $3  up  for  artificial  silk 
dresses.  Viennese  dresses  in  plan  colours  and  with  embroidery  work  are  offered  at 
the  above  prices  f.o.b.  Vienna.  For  a  patterned  design  dress  the  price  is  about  $1 
higher.  German  quotations  are  usually  somewhat  lower  than  Vienna  prices 
owing  to  the  subsidy  that  German  manufacturers  receive  when  their  goods  are 
exported.  Naturally  much  depends  on  the  quality,  cut,  and  design  of  the  dress, 
and  for  this  reason  buyers  here  will  not  place  orders  unless  samples  can  be 
inspected. 

For  cotton  dresses  prices  range  from  $6  per  dozen  up  to  $20  per  dozen 
f.o.b.  New  York.  Generally  speaking,  the  lower-priced  dresses  have  the  largest 
demand,  most  orders  being  placed  in  the  price  range  from  $6  to  $10  per  dozen. 
This  price  includes  a  commission  of  from  5  to  7^  per  cent  to  the  agent. 

Duty 

If  a  dress  is  made  of  artificial  silk,  the  duty  on  entering  Norway  is  kroner  18 
(approximately  $4.50  in  Canadian  currency)  per  kilogram  if  there  is  no  trim- 
ming upon  which  a  higher  duty  is  levied.  With  trimming,  the  duty  is  kroner 
29-70  (approximately  $7.42  in  Canadian  currency)  per  kilogram.  If  the  dress 
contains  trimming  of  lace  or  pure  silk  or  other  material  upon  which  a  higher  duty 
is  charged,  then  the  rate  of  kroner  29-70  is  applicable.  In  addition  to  the  above 
duty,  there  is  a  luxury  tax  of  6  per  cent.  This  luxury  tax  is  6  per  cent  of  half 
the  sum  of  the  import  price,  the  ordinary  duty  and  35  per  cent  of  the  import 
price  plus  duty.  The  intention  of  this  luxury  tax  is  to  levy  the  tax  on  half  the 
retail  price,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  average  mark-up  from  the  importer's 
price  to  the  retail  price  is  35  per  cent. 

On  cotton  dresses  the  duty  is  considerably  less,  amounting  to  kroner  3-69 
(approximately  92  cents  in  Canadian  currency)  per  kilogram  for  dresses  without 
trimmings.    If  the  dress  is  trimmed  with  embroidery,  lace,  applique  work,  etc., 
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the  duty  is  kroner  6-03  (approximately  $1.51  in  Canadian  currency)  per  kilo- 
gram. The  luxury  tax  does  not  apply  on  cotton  dresses.  For  both  artificial  silk 
and  cotton  dresses,  buttons  are  not  considered  as  trimmings. 

Terms 

The  usual  terms  that  are  granted  in  this  business  are  payment  after  arrival 
and  inspection  of  the  goods.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Continental  manufacturers 
are  prepared  to  allow  such  terms,  Canadian  firms  will  find  it  necessary  to  follow 
suit,  Otherwise  buyers  will  secure  their  requirements  elsewhere.  It  might  be 
possible  to  secure  more  favourable  terms  from  the  exporters'  point  of  view  after 
their  goods  have  become  established  and  well  known  to  the  trade,  but  in  order 
to  introduce  a  new  line  it  is  almost  essential  to  accept  the  terms  as  mentioned 
above.  When  samples  are  submitted  to  the  trade  through  an  agent,  the  orders  are 
collected  by  the  agent,  which  are  submitted  to  the  manufacturer,  who  ships  direct 
to  the  buyer.  In  addition,  some  agents  buy  for  their  own  account,  but  such  a 
procedure  only  occurs  after  the  agent  is  satisfied  that  the  line  is  well  established. 

If  there  are  any  Canadian  manufacturers  who  believe  they  can  compete  in 
this  market,  it  is  suggested  that  they  communicate  with  the  Oslo  office.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  submit  a  range  of 
samples,  and  that  the  terms  mentioned  should  be  acceptable. 


CONDITIONS  IN  BRAZIL,  JULY  TO    DECEMBER,  1936 

L.  S.  Glass,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  January  27,  1937. — The  most  significant  feature  of  the 
second  half  of  1936  was  the  continued  advance  in  foreign  trade  which  had  been 
already  noted  during  the  first  half  of  the  year.  Figures  have  been  made  avail- 
able for  only  the  first  ten  months,  during  which  period  the  total  trade  amounted 
to  $461,000,000  as  against  $407,000,000  for  the  whole  of  1935.  Of  this  total, 
exports  accounted  for  $258,386,000  and  imports  for  $202,681,000,  both  being 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  totals  for  the  whole  of  1935.  This  gives  Brazil  a 
favourable  balance  of  trade  of  over  $55,000,000  for  the  ten  months  as  com- 
pared to  $33,000,000  for  1935. 

Balance  of  Trade 

The  balance  of  trade  is  particularly  important  in  view  of  the  extra  commer- 
cial disbursements  which  must  be  made  by  Brazil  against  foreign  debt,  the 
payment  of  frozen  accounts  developed  prior  to  1935,  the  payments  for  dividends 
and  interest  to  foreign  capital  invested  in  Brazil,  the  remittances  abroad  made 
by  immigrants  and  for  maintenance  of  people  living  abroad,  as  well  as  other 
less  important  requirements.  It  has  been  estimated  that  during  1936  these 
payments  will  probably  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  £14,000,000,  not 
making  allowance  for  exchange  leaving  the  country  for  the  account  of  profits 
or  dividends,  nor  for  exchange  coming  into  the  country  in  the  way  of  new 
capital  investments,  as  these  items  will  more  or  less  balance. 

The  balance  of  trade  for  the  first  ten  months  is  equivalent  to  £11,174,000 
sterling,  which  leaves  approximately  £3,000,000  to  be  made  up  in  the  last  two 
months  of  the  year. 

Blocked  Currencies 

However,  there  is  another  factor  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration, 
which  will  probably  affect  the  situation.  This  is  the  result  which  Brazil's  trade 
with  countries  operating  on  a  basis  of  blocked  currencies,  such  as  Germany,  may- 
have  on  the  actual  sterling  values.  For  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  Brazil 
had  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  with  Germany  of  £1,501,000  gold  which 
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would  develop,  at  a  rough  estimate,  £2,500,000  sterling.  In  other  words,  Brazil 
has  purchased  from  Germany  goods  to  the  value  of  £2,500,000,  a  proportion  of 
which,  at  least,  will  probably  not  be  paid  in  exchange  having  free  course  on 
the  international  market,  but  rather  in  goods.  Therefore,  Brazil's  favourable 
balance  of  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world  may  conceivably  be  increased  by  a 
portion  of  her  unfavourable  balance  with  Germany,  thus  bringing  a  closer 
approximation  between  incoming  and  outgoing  exchange.  Even  should  these 
amounts  not  be  made  up,  it  might  be  said  that  a  balance  of  payments  has  been 
practically  attained. 

Increase  in  Export  Commodity  Values 

This  bettering  of  conditions  is  due  not  only  to  an  increased  volume  of 
exports,  but  to  actual  increases  in  values  on  foreign  markets.  Milreis  values 
increased  in  twenty-four  instances  of  the  thirty-four  most  important  export 
items,  whereas  gold  values  increased  in  the  case  of  twenty-three,  decreased  in 
the  case  of  nine,  and  registered  no  change  in  two  instances.  Undoubtedly,  the 
most  important  single  item  is  coffee.  During  the  last  six  months  of  the  year 
quotations  for  this  product  advanced  by  nearly  10s.  sterling  a  bag.  It  is  fully 
anticipated  that  this  advance  will  continue  during  1937. 

It  is  obvious  that  during  1936,  particularly  in  the  latter  six  months,  Brazil 
moved  well  along  the  road  to  recovery.  Just  how  far  it  is  impossible  to  say 
until  the  final  results  of  the  year  are  published.  Brazil  is  still  a  country  lacking 
diversified  exports  and  must  depend  on  the  results  from  three  or  four  major 
items,  such  as  cotton,  coffee,  and  cocoa. 

Internal  Conditions 

Business  conditions  during  the  last  six  months  showed  a  general  tendency 
to  improve  throughout  the  country,  and  the  Christmas  trade  was  reported  as 
being  good.  Taxation  is  high  and  competition  very  keen,  and  the  retail  margin 
of  profit  small.  Generally  speaking,  however,  a  favourable  impression  is  gained 
as  to  the  results  of  the  year. 

INCREASE  IN  COST  OF  LIVING 

A  factor  which  has  considerable  bearing  on  foreign  countries  exporting  to 
Brazil  lies  in  the  continued  increase  of  the  cost  of  living  in  Brazil.  The  Bank 
of  Brazil  reports  an  index  figure  of  109,  taking  1930  as  the  base  year,  and  this 
is  ten  points  higher  than  the  cost  of  living  during  the  last  six  months  of  1935 
and  is  higher  than  any  year  subsequent  to  1930.  This  reacts  on  the  class  of 
merchandise  purchased,  and  perhaps  never  before  has  price  been  so  pre- 
dominantly the  ruling  factor  in  sales.  Quality  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  of 
secondary  interest.  There  is  a  high  customs  tariff,  and  industries  protected  by 
it  are  able  to  produce  low-quality  goods  required  by  the  market  and  offer  them 
at  prices  with  which  it  is  practically  impossible  to  compete. 

FINANCE 

Internal  finances  in  Brazil  are  such  that  as  yet  the  Government  are  unable 
to  offer  a  balanced  budget.  That  for  1936  estimated  a  deficit  of  507,000  contos. 
The  National  Congress  passed  a  budget  for  1937  allowing  for  a  deficit  of 
507,000  contos  ($30,000,000  roughly).  The  President  of  the  Republic,  however, 
vetoed  certain  of  the  estimated  expenditures.  It  was  held  that  certain  credit 
operations  which  had  been  calculated  as  extraordinary  revenue  should  not  have 
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been  included  in  the  estimate.  As  a  result,  the  actual  estimated  deficit  should 
have  been  797,000  contos.  The  expenditure  of  53,000  contos  ordinary  expendi- 
ture and  68,000  contos  extraordinary  expenditure  were  therefore  vetoed.  The 
total  increase  in  expenditure,  as  estimated  without  the  President's  vetoes, 
amounted  to  832,000  contos,  of  which  241,000  contos  was  for  the  account  of 
Transportation  and  Public  Works,  215,000  contos  for  the  Ministry  of  War,  and 
152,000  contos  for  the  Ministry  of  Justice  and  Interior.  The  Ministries  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Education,  Labour  and  Commerce,  Marine  and  Agriculture 
shared  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  increases. 

Although  the  presidential  election  does  not  take  place  until  January,  1938, 
preparations  are  now  under  way  for  this,  the  first  general  presidential  election 
under  the  new  constitution.  The  political  horizons  are  very  much  clouded  and 
the  uncertainty  attending  the  political  activities  have  spread  to  some  extent  into 
the  business  world. 

QUESTION  OF  CREDITS 

Exporters  are  now  looking  upon  the  Brazilian  market  with  a  feeling  of 
security,  greater  than  has  been  manifested  for  some  years,  and  the  extension 
of  customary  export  credits  is  being  resumed.  With  the  firming  up  of  the  milreis 
and  the  improved  condition  of  foreign  exchange  available,  most  of  the  restrain^ 
ing  factors  have  been  removed.  There  would  appear  to  be  no  reason  why 
Canadian  exporters,  who  are  able  to  compete  on  a  price  basis,  should  forgo 
the  business  available  in  Brazil  because  of  the  need  for  export  terms.  Moderate 
terms  may  be  granted  to  commercially  sound  firms  without  fear  of  retarded 
payments. 

EXCHANGE  CONDITIONS  IN  LATIN  AMERICAN  COUNTRIES 

Colombia 

W.  J.  Riddiford,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Panama  City,  R.P.,  January  29,  1937. — Exchange  control  in  Colombia  dates 
from  the  promulgation  of  Presidential  Decree  No.  2092  of  1931,  which  provided 
that  all  transactions  in  foreign  exchange  should  be  controlled  by  an  Exchange 
Control  Board.  Decree  No.  280  of  1932  empowered  the  Exchange  Control 
Board  to  withhold  permits  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  exchange  if  the  state  of 
the  country's  gold  reserves,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  seemed  to  warrant  such 
action.  On  January  30,  1935,  detailed  regulations  of  the  Exchange  Control 
Board  were  promulgated  which,  inter  alia,  provided  for  amendments  by  presi- 
dential decree  until  August  31,  1937. 

ral  amendments  have  been  effected  during  recent  months  and  new 
regulations  have  been  adopted  from  time  to  time,  most  of  which  have  tended 
to  facilitate  foreign  exchange  transactions  arising  from  legitimate  commercial 
transactions  and  enterprises.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  significant  that 
whereas  the  board  originally  was  created  to  protect  the  country's  gold  reserves, 
its  functions,  in  conjunction  with  the  Banco  de  la  Republica,  now  include  not 
only  control  of  the  rate  of  exchange  and  the  purchases  and  remittance  abroad 
of  foreign  exchange,  but  also  the  granting  of  import  licences  and  the  power 
to  limit  or  prohibit  importations  from  countries  which  discriminate  against  the 
importation'  of  Colombian  products.  The  Canadian  position  seems  secure  since 
Canada  does  not  discriminate  in  any  way  against  the  importation  of  Colombian 
products,  and  for  many  years  has  imported  Colombian  products  to  an  annual 
total  value  considerably  greater  than  the  annual  total  value  of  imports  into 
Colombia  of  Canadian  products. 
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Requirements  of  the  Exchange  Control  Board 

Briefly  stated,  the  requirements  of  the  Exchange  Control  Board  of  Colom- 
bia are  as  follows: — 

(a)  The  registration  with  the  board  by  importers  of  all  orders  for  foreign 
merchandise. 

(6)  Application  to  the  board  by  importers,  in  a  prescribed  form,  for  import 
licences. 

(c)  Application  to  the  board  by  importers  or  banks,  in  a  prescribed  form, 
for  permits  to  purchase  foreign  exchange. 

(d)  Remittances  abroad  of  foreign  exchange  only  in  the  form  of  drafts  in 
foreign  currency  issued  through  the  agency  of  the  Banco  de  la 
Republica. 

(e)  Complete  and  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  the  bona  fides  and  legitimacy 
of  any  foreign  exchange  transactions. 

Registration  of  Orders  for  Foreign  Merchandise 

Colombian  importers  are  required  to  submit  to  the  Exchange  Control  Board 
within  ten  days  of  despatch  at  least  two  copies  of  orders  for  foreign  merchandise. 
One  copy  of  the  order  is  retained  by  the  Exchange  Control  Board,  and  the 
original  and  remaining  copies  bearing  the  visa  of  approval  of  the  board  are 
returned  to  the  importer  as  evidence  that  the  filing  of  the  required  data  has 
been  effected  within  the  ten-day  period.  Orders  submitted  to  the  Exchange 
Control  Board  for  approval,  in  addition  to  the  customary  details,  should  include 
the  following  information:  (1)  name  of  foreign  exporter  or  seller;  (2)  quantity, 
type  or  variety,  and  price  of  merchandise;  (3)  approximate  total  value;  (4) 
date  of  shipment;  (5)  date  or  dates  upon  which  the  covering  foreign  exchange 
will  be  required. 

Import  Licences 

Orders  for  foreign  merchandise  which  have  been  registered  must  be  supple- 
mented by  an  import  licence  for  each  shipment,  obtainable  from  the  Exchange 
Control  Board.  These  licences  must  note  the  description  of  the  merchandise, 
the  anticipated  number  of  packages,  the  approximate  value  in  United  States 
dollars,  the  country  of  origin  of  the  merchandise,  and  must  bear  the  stamp  of 
authentication  of  the  board.  The  original  order  form  is  returned  to  the  importer 
by  the  board,  and  to  it  must  be  attached  a  copy  of  the  import  licence,  both  of 
which  should  be  forwarded  by  the  importer  to  the  foreign  exporter. 

The  Canadian  exporter  will  be  unable  to  complete  his  documentation  for 
shipments  to  Colombia  unless  the  licensed  order  form  is  presented  to  the  consul. 
In  cases  where  the  consul  of  Colombia  finds  all  the  documents  in  order,  the 
usual  consular  invoice  will  be  issued  and  the  consul  will  return  to  the  exporter 
the  licensed  order  form  presented,  upon  which  will  appear  the  stamp  of  the 
consulate  and  a  notation  by  the  consul  as  to  what  portion  of  the  import  licence 
has  been  utilized.  The  consul  will  also  state  on  the  consular  invoice  the  number, 
date,  and  other  details  of  the  relative  import  licence,  and  the  importer  also 
must  make  a  note  of  the  same  particulars  on  the  customs  manifests  and  declara- 
tions. 

Permits  to  Purchase  Foreign  Exchange 

When  the  Canadian  exporter  has  obtained  his  complete  set  of  authenticated 
documents  from  the  consulate,  the  licensed  order  form  should  be  returned  to  the 
Colombian  importer,  who  must  present  it  to  the  Exchange  Control  Board  when 
applying  for  a  permit  to  purchase  the  necessary  foreign  exchange.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  importer  is  required  to  support  the  licensed  order  form,  where  bills  of 
exchange  are  concerned,  by  complete  corroboratory  documentary  evidence  such 
as  bills  of  lading,  original  commercial  invoice,  consular  invoice,  certificate  of 
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origin,  and  a  certificate  or  policy  of  insurance.  If  other  than  original,  bills  of 
lading  and  consular  invoices  used  for  this  purpose  must  be  certified  true  and 
correct  copies  either  by  the  shipper  or  the  forwarding  agent.  The  possession  of 
an  authenticated  order  form  and  import  licence  together  with  the  required  docu- 
mentary evidence  does  not  guarantee  that  the  application  for  a  permit  to  pur- 
chase foreign  exchange  will  be  granted,  or  if  granted,  that  the  necessary  foreign 
exchange  will  be  available  when  required. 

REMITTANCES 

Meticulous  observance  by  Colombian  importers  and  Canadian  exporters 
of  the  regulations  of  the  Exchange  Control  Board  and  of  Colombian  documenta- 
tion requirements  makes  it  possible  under  present  circumstances  for  remittances 
to  be  effected  within  thirty  days  of  receipt  by  importer  of  merchandise  and 
documents.  The  geographic  impediments  in  Colombia  to  transportation  and 
communication,  coupled  with  the  time  involved  in  complying  with  Exchange 
Control  regulations,  make  a  sight  draft  transaction  practically  impossible. 
Drafts  drawn  at  thirty  days  sight  are  recommended. 

Special  Types  of  Remittances 

Decree  No.  3125  of  December  17,  1936,  authorizes  the  Exchange  Control 
Board  of  Colombia  to  grant  licences  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  exchange  by 
business,  agricultural,  or  banking  institutions  domiciled  in  Colombia  and  permits 
remittances  abroad  when  they  are  for  the  following  reasons: — 

(1)  To  pay  foreign  shareholders  domiciled  abroad  out  .of  the  profits  obtained  from 
January  1,  1936,  and  thereafter  on  the  foreign  capital  invested  in  Colombia.  Certi- 
fied balances  and  any  other  documents  required  by  the  Board  of  Control  must  be 
furnished  as  proof  of  capital  invested  and  profits  made. 

(2)  For  the  payment  of  salaries,  fees,  or  costs  of  administration  of  boards  of  directors 
or  officials  stationed  abroad  and  under  whose  direction  the  (Colombian)  company 
operates. 

(3)  To  pay  interest  and  the  .amortization  of  capital  in  connection  with  the  debts  which 
companies  domiciled  in  Colombia  may  owe  abroad.  Such  debts  must  have  been 
contracted  with  the  immediate  object  of  importing  capital  to  the  republic  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  domestic  industrial,  mining,  banking,  or  agricultural  enter- 
prises. 

(4)  For  remittance  abroad  by  foreigners  employed  in  Colombia  by  banking,  industrial, 
and  agricultural  institutions  of  foreign  currency  not  exceeding  20  per  cent  of  their 
total  salary  providing  satisfactory  proof  is  supplied  to  the  Exchange  Control  Board 
that  such  remittances  are  for  the  maintenance  of  relatives.  In  cases  of  licences  for 
such  remittances  being  granted,  they  are  exempt  from  the  10  per  cent  tax  which 
normally  applies  to  non-commercial  remittances. 

The  office  of  the  Exchange  Control  Board  may  postpone  the  licences  men- 
tioned in  this  decree  whenever  it  may  judge  it  convenient  to  do  so,  particularly 
when  the  balance  of  payments  of  the  country  will  not  permit  the  remittances 
without  prejudicing  the  stability  of  international  exchange  or  the  reserves  of  the 
Banco  de  la  Republica.  In  such  a  case  the  licences  will  be  registered  for  future 
consideration. 

Xon-commercial  remittances  of  foreign  exchange,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  students  abroad,  are  subject  to  a  special  tax  of  10  per  cent. 

By  arrangement,  payments  for  German  products  imported  into  Colombia 
or  for  freight,  insurance,  and  other  charges  on  non-German  products  shipped  to 
Colombia  in  vessels  flying  the  German  flag,  must  be  effected  only  in  "  compen- 
sation marks." 

Remittances  to  be  Effected  Only  Through  the  Agency  of  the 
Banco  de  la  Republica 

On  November  12,  1936,  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  issued 
an  official  decree  regulating  remittances  abroad  in  payment  for  importations 
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from  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  Denmark,  Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  China,  Japan, 
Soviet  Russia,  and  Siam.  This  decree  requires  that  all  importers  of  merchandise 
from  the  countries  mentioned  must  make  payment  for  such  importations  by 
means  of  drafts  issued  by  the  Banco  de  la  Republica.  These  drafts  will  be 
issued  in  foreign  currency,  and  payment  by  the  importer  in  legal  tender,  pesos, 
to  any  one  except  the  Banco  de  la  Republica  or  in  any  other  form  is  prohibited. 
Other  banks  are  forbidden  to  effect  remittances  in  respect  of  importations  from 
the  countries  named  except  in  the  authorized  manner  through  the  Banco  de  la 
Republica. 

Colombian  importers  receiving  merchandise  on  open  or  current  account 
from  the  countries  mentioned,  and  in  connection  with  which  no  covering  drafts 
for  collection  have  been  drawn,  are  required  similarly  to  make  payment  only 
through  the  Banco  de  la  Republica.  Details  of  amounts  due  to  foreign  export 
houses  in  connection  with  merchandise  received  by  Colombian  importers  on 
open  account,  and  in  connection  with  which  no  drafts  have  been  drawn,  must  be 
supplied  promptly  to  the  office  of  the  Exchange  Control  Board. 

Violation  of  the  terms  of  this  decree  will  be  punishable  by  a  fine  equal  in 
amount  to  the  value  of  the  irregular  transaction  and  the  importer  is  liable  to 
the  suspension  of  his  import  licence. 

Reasons  for  Delays  in  Remittance 

It  is  important  that  Canadian  exporters  confine  their  commercial  transac- 
tions in  Colombia  to  strictly  first-class  firms,  since  most  cases  of  delay  in  remit- 
tances, no  matter  what  excuse  may  be  offered,  are  due  actually  to  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  importer  to  comply  with  the  regulations,  inability  to  meet  obliga- 
tions when  due,  or  a  deliberate  intention  on  the  part  of  the  importer  for  some 
reason  to  delay  payment.  Careful  attention  by  Canadian  exporters  to  the 
individual  credit  ratings  of  Colombian  correspondents  is  strongly  recommended. 

In  anticipation  of  possible  delays  in  collection  Canadian  exporters  might  be 
well  advised  to  authorize  the  collecting  bank  either: — 

(1)  To  withhold  protest  of  bills  unpaid  on  maturity,  providing  failure  in 
meeting  such  bills  is  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  a  permit  to  purchase  exchange 
has  not  been  obtained,  and  also  in  such  cases  to  waive  demand  for  a  covering 
peso  deposit  (under  Colombian  law  failure  to  protest  a  bill  for  non-payment  at 
maturity  does  not  prejudice  a  drawer's  right  of  action) ;  or 

(2)  To  demand  payment  of  bills  in  full  in  pesos  on  date  of  maturity,  all 
fluctuations  in  exchange  between  the  time  such  payment  is  made  and  until 
authority  to  remit  is  obtained  to  be  for  remitter's  risk.  (It  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  an  equivalent  peso  deposit  constitutes  the  final  discharge  of  a  bill.) 

The  foregoing  suggestions  are  merely  precautionary  and  need  not  be  accepted 
by  Colombian  importers. 

Legality  of  Pesos  Deposits 

Under  Colombian  law  an  importer  may  meet  a  foreign  obligation  and  be 
quitted  in  full  therefrom  by  depositing  in  the  collecting  bank  a  sum  in  Colom- 
bian pesos  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  obligation  converted  into  pesos  at  the 
rate  of  foreign  exchange  ruling  on  the  day  the  obligation  was  contracted.  Such 
a  deposit  constitutes  a  valid  quittance  even  though  the  consent  of  the  creditor 
has  not  been  obtained,  and  the  debtor,  unless  he  has  so  undertaken,  is  not 
responsible  for  any  losses  which  may  accrue  to  the  creditor  due  to  exchange 
fluctuations.  In  other  words,  a  Colombian  importer  indebted  to  a  foreign  exporter 
is  not  bound  to  arrange  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  exchange  and  the  remittance 
abroad  thereof. 
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Control  and  Supervision  of  Pesos  Deposits 

With  the  exception  of  ordinary  collection  transactions,  banks  are  forbidden 
to  accept  pesos  accounts  in  the  name  of  foreign  correspondents  unless  the  prior 
permission  of  the  Exchange  Control  Board  in  the  form  of  a  licence  has  been 
obtained.  Moreover,  licensed  pesos  .accounts  standing  to  the  credit  of  foreign 
correspondents  may  not  be  debited  for  any  purpose  whatsoever  unless  a  written 
licence  authorizing  each  such  debit  transaction  has  been  obtained  from  the  board. 
It  is  required  also  that  such  debit  transactions  must  show  clearly  that  the  pay- 
ment or  movement  in  question  was  effected  through  the  Banco  de  la  Republica. 

The  Exchange  Control  Board  has  notified  all  banks  that  in  future  a  state- 
ment in  duplicate  showing  all  transactions  in  pesos  accounts  carried  in  the  name 
of  foreign  correspondents  must  be  presented  to  the  board  at  the  end  of  each 
month.  This  statement  must  be  accompanied  by  Exchange  Control  Board 
licences  issued  for  each  operation.  The  duplicate  of  this  statement  will  be 
returned  to  the  bank  bearing  the  seal  of  the  board  as  evidence  to  the  banking 
superintendency  that  each  operation  has  been  authorized.  Visits  of  inspection 
to  all  banks  will  be  made  from  time  to  time  by  officials  of  the  banking  superin- 
tendency in  order  to  make  certain  that  pesos  accounts  are  operated  according 
to  the  regulations  of  the  Exchange  Control  Board  and  that  remittances  are 
effected  only  in  the  prescribed  manner. 

Utilization  of  Pesos  Deposits 

Peso  balances  standing  to  the  credit  of  foreigners  in  Colombia  may  not  be 
utilized  in  any  way  unless  a  licence  is  obtained  from  the  Exchange  Control 
Board.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  use  such  funds,  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Exchange  Control  Board  in  the  form  of  a  licence  having  been  obtained,  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  Colombian  products  for  export.  Ordinarily,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  the  Government  with  a  quantity  of  cheap  foreign  exchange, 
it  is  required  that  holders  of  export  drafts  surrender  to  the  Banco  de  la  Republica 
in  foreign  currency  12  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  of  all  such  drafts  at  an  official 
and  fixed  rate  of  exchange  pesos  113  equals  (United  States  funds)  $100.  In  the 
case  of  pesos  balances  licensed  for  the  purchase  and  exportation  of  Colombian 
products,  the  covering  export  drafts  are  exempt  from  the  surrender  of  12  per 
cent  at  the  official  rate  providing  the  products  purchased  and  exported  are  not 
products  of  the  staple  industries  of  the  country  such  as  coffee,  petroleum,  ban- 
anas, gold,  platinum,  and  hides. 

Exchange  Rates 

In  the  past  the  Colombian  peso  has  been  subject  to  wide  and  disturbing 
fluctuations  on  the  foreign  exchanges,  which  has  tended  at  times  to  discourage 
prompt  settlement  of  commercial  obligations.  On  May  16,  1936,  however,  the 
Banco  de  la  Republica  suspended  sales  and  purchases  of  foreign  exchange 
through  outside  agencies,  making  it  necessary  for  all  foreign  exchange  transac- 
tions to  be  effected  through  the  Banco  de  la  Republica  and  its  branches  at  fixed 
rates  of  pesos  173  equal  $100  (United  States  funds)  for  purchases  and  pesos 
175-75  equal  $100  (United  States  funds)  for  sales.  Rates  for  other  foreign  cur- 
ies are  based  upon  the  day's  cross  rate  with  the  United  States  dollar.  The 
original  rates  were  maintained  until  November,  1936,  when  the  buying  rate  was 
increased  to  174-75,  probably  for  the  benefit  of  the  coffee  interests.  The  fixing 
of  buying  and  selling  rates  by  the  Banco  de  la  Republica  has  curtailed  specula- 
tion and  undoubtedly  has  encouraged  legitimate  commercial  transactions. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

United  Kingdom  Tariff  Changes 

The  Import  Duties  (Exemptions)  (No.  1)  Order,  1937,  of  the  United  King- 
dom adds  to  the  Free  List  "  trade  catalogues,  trade  lists  and  trade  advertising 
material  imported  by  post  in  a  packet  containing  not  more  than  one  copy  of  any 
catalogue,  list  or  other  document."  Prior  to  January  20,  when  the  new  order 
became  effective,  only  trade  catalogues,  trade  lists  and  trade  advertising  material 
imported  by  post  in  packets  not  exceeding  8  ounces  gross  were  exempt  from 
the  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  ordinarily  chargeable  on  such  goods.  The  effect 
of  the  new  order  is  to  permit  free  entry  of  single  copies  of  trade  catalogues, 
etc.,  even  when  exceeding  8  ounces  gross. 

Under  the  Import  Duties  (Exemptions)  (No.  2)  Order,  1937,  also  effective 
January  20,  ink  drawings,  framed  or  unframed,  on  canvas  or  paper  (including 
board)  and  framed  pencil  and  charcoal  drawings  and  pastels  on  canvas  or  paper 
(including  board),  all  formerly  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  are  added 
to  the  Free  List. 

(The  duties  mentioned  above  applied  only  to  non-Empire  goods,  Canadian 
or  Empire  products  fulfilling  Imperial  Preferential  conditions  being  admitted 
duty  free.) 

Reduction  of  Netherlands  Monopoly  Tax  on  Fresh  Apples 

Mr.  W.  G.  Stark,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rotterdam,  writes  that 
a  ministerial  order  of  January  30,  1937,  reduces  the  monopoly  tax  on  fresh  apples 
imported  into  the  Netherlands  during  the  period  from  January  1  to  June  30, 
1937,  from  fl.  0-04  to  fl.  0-02  per  kilo  gross  weight.  This  reduction  applies  to 
fresh  apples  from  all  countries  enjoying  most-favoured-nation  treatment,  includ- 
ing Canada.  The  quantity  which  may  be  imported  during  the  above-mentioned 
period  at  the  lower  tax  may  be  equal  to  the  quantity  of  fresh  apples  grown  in  and 
exported  by  each  of  the  countries  in  question  to  the  Netherlands  in  1934.  Nether- 
lands trade  statistics  show  imports  from  Canada  amounting  to  1,212,710  kilos 
(2,667,962  pounds)  in  1934. 

Abolition  of  Netherlands  Monopoly  Tax  on  Fish  Meal  and  Meat  Meal 

Mr.  W.  G.  Stark,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rotterdam,  writes  that, 
by  virtue  of  a  ministerial  order  effective  February  1,  1937,  the  monopoly  tax 
on  fish  meal  and  meat  meal  when  imported  into  the  Netherlands  has  been 
abolished.  Reference  was  made  to  this  tax,  which  previously  amounted  to  fl.  0-75 
per  100  kilos,  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1715  (December  12, 1936), 
page  1096. 

Belgian  Tariff  on  Fresh  Pears 

Mr.  Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Brussels,  writes 
under  date  January  29,  1937,  that  as  a  result  of  the  provisional  commercial  agree- 
ment concluded  between  the  Belgo-Luxemburg  Economic  Union  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia  on  October  3,  1936  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1718  of  January  2,  1937,  page  31),  the  duty  on  fresh  pears  imported  into  Bel- 
gium, in  boxes  or  other  containers  weighing  20  kilograms  or  less,  during  the  period 
February  1  to  August  31,  is  reduced  from  173  francs  to  125  francs  per  100  kilo- 
grams gross  as  from  January  29,  1937,  date  of  the  publication  of  the  royal  decree 
in  the  Belgian  Journal  Officiel. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  FEBRUARY  15 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  February  115,  and  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  February  8,  1937,  with  the 
official  bank  rate: — 

Nominal  Nominal 

Present  or  Quotations  Quotations 

Country                        Unit          Former  in  Montreal    in  Montreal  Official 

Gold  Parity       Week  ending  Week  ending     Bank  Rate 
February  8    February  15 

Austria  Schilling          .1407  $  .1869  $  .1868 

Belgium  Belga           .1001*  .1688  .1687  2 

Bulgaria  Lev          .0072  .0129  .0129  6 

Czechoslovakia  Krone           .0296  .0350  .0350  3 

Denmark  Krone           .2680  .2186  .2186  4 

Finland  Markka           .0252  .0216  .0216  4 

France  Franc           .0392  .0465  .0465  4 

Germany  Reichsmark          .2382  .4024  .4024  4 

Great  Britain  Pound         4.8666  4.8950  4.8962  2 

Greece  Drachma           .0130  .0090  .0090  6 

Holland  Guilder          .4020  .5477  .5456  2 

*Hungary  Pengo           .1749  .2956  .2956  4 

Italy  Lira          .0526  .0526  .0526  4J 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar          .0176  .0231  .0232  5 

Norway  Krone           .2680  .2460  .2460  4 

Poland  Zloty          .1122  .1894  .1894  5 

Portugal  Escudo           .0442  .0445  .0445  4 J 

Roumania  Leu          .0060  .0074  .0074  4| 

Spain  Peseta           .1930      5 

Sweden  Krona           .2680  .2524  .2524  1\ 

Switzerland  Franc           .1930  .2285  .2281  l| 

United  States  Dollar         1.0000  1.0003  1.0003  l| 

Mexico  Peso          .4985  .2776  .2775  4-5 

Cuba  Peso         1.0000  .9996  .9995  — 

Guadeloupe  Franc          .0392  .0465  .0465  — 

Jamaica  Pound         4.8666  4.9050  4.9062  — 

Martinique  Franc           .0392  .0465  .0465  — 

Other  British  West  Indies   Dollar         1.0138  1.0200  1.0200  — 

Argentina  Peso  (Paper)           .4245  .3263  .3264  3^ 

Unofficial  .3006  .3011  — 

Brazil  Milreis   (Paper)           .1196  .0871  .0870  — 

Unofficial  .0612  .0611  — 

British  Guiana  Dollar         1.0138  1.0200  1.0200  — 

Chile  Peso          .1217  .0517  .0517  4i 

Unofficial  .0417  .0417  — 

Colombia  Peso           .9733  .5741  .5718  4 

Peru  Sol           .2800  .2501  .2501  6 

Venezuela  Bolivar           .1930  .2501  .2501  — 

Uruguay  Peso        1.0342  .7887  .7887  — 

South  Africa  Pound         4.8666  4.8887  4.8900  3£ 

Egvpt..   ..Pound  (100  Piastres)         4.9431  5.0312  5.0312  — 

China  (Shanghai)  Dollar    .2961  .2959  — 

Hongkong  Dollar    .3041  .3039  — 

India  Rupee           .3650  .3698  .3700  3 

Japan  Yen           .4985  .2853  .2855  3.29 

Java  Guilder           .4020  .5492  .5472  — 

Siam  Baht  (Tical)           .4424  .4483  .4463  — 

Straits  Settlements   ..    ..Dollar           .5678  .5741  .5741  — 

Australia  Pound         4.8666  3.9162  3.9175  — 

New  Zealand  Pound        4.8666  3.9637  3.9487  2 

•Unofficial:  .1981  .1979  — 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note: — 
Movements  in  exchange  rates  of  most  currencies,  the  Dutch  guilder  excepted,  were 
narrow  during  the  week  of  February  15.  A  sharp  decline  in  guilder  rates  brought  them  on 
the  14th  to  the  lowest  level  at  Montreal  since  December  16.  This  weakness  was  attributed 
chiefly  to  reports  of  heavy  investments  by  Dutch,  interests  in  American  securities.  The 
French  franc  and  sterling  sagged  slightly,  but  the  downward  movement  was  'checked.  Gold 
shipments  to  the  United  States  continued  heavy.  A  meeting  of  government  and  banking 
authorities  was  called  on  the  15th  for  the  purpose  of  considering  measures  to  be  adopted  to 
curtail  the  inflow  of  foreign  capital  into  that  country.  Sterling  at  Montreal  was  quoted  at 
$4-8965  on  the  9th  as  compared  with  $4-8952  on  the  14th.  The  Dutch  guilder  moved  down 
from  54-8  cents  to  54-4  cents  during  the  week.  The  premium  on  American  funds  remained  at 
0-03  cento  throughout  the  week. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 

Hamilton.  Ont. 
Victoria.  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 

Saint  John,  N3.  Chatham,  Ont. 

Halifax,  N.S.  Kitchener,  Ont. 

Quebec,  P.Q.  Stratford,  Ont. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Woodstock.  Ont. 

Toronto,  Ont.  St.  Mary's,  Ont. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Quebec. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver.  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Dried  Beans  

Miscellaneous — 

Leather  

Leather,  Calf  and  Sole,  and  all 
Types  for  Sale  to  Shoe  Indus- 
try, including  Findings. 

Horse  Hair  

Electrical  Appliances  

Saws  and  Saw  Blades  

Power-driven  Machinery  


56 


57 
58 


59 
60 
61 
62 


Savannah,  U.S.A. .  .  . 


Dublin,  Irish  Free  State 
Lima,  Peru  

Tokyo,  Japan  

New  York,  U.S. A  

Harbin,  Manchukuo .  .  . 
New  York,  U.S. A  


Purchase  and  Agency. 


Purchase. 
Agency. 


Purchase  or  Agency 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool.— Duchess  of  York,  Feb.  27;  Montcalm,  March  6;  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
March  13;  Mcntclare,  March  20 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Manchester  Exporter,  Manchester 
Line.  Feb.  27;  Antonia,  March  8;  Andania,  March.  22 — both  Cunard-Wihite  Star  Line  ;  Nova 
Scotia,  March  9;  Newfoundland,  March  27 — both  Furmessi  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverburn,  Feb.  26;  Beaver-ford,  March  5;  Beaverbrae,,  March  12;  Beaver- 
hill,  March  19;  Beaverdailei,  March  28— all  Canadian  Pacific;  McKeesport.  Feb.  27;  Lehigh, 
March  13;  Artigas,  March  27 — all  American  Hampton  Roads  (call  at  Hull  and  Leith) ;  Ausonda, 
Feb.  28;  Aurania,  March  7;  Ascaniia,  March  14;  Alaunia,  March  21 — all  Cunard-Wihite  Star 
Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  Feb.  27;  Manchester  Citizen,  March  6;  Man- 
chester Port,  March  13;  Manchester  Brigade,  March  20;  Manchester  Division,  March  27; 
Manchester  Hero,  April  2 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Bristol  City,  Feb.  27;  Boston  City,  March  13;  Mont- 
real Cit3\  March  25 — all  Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Aberdeen,  Newcastle  and  Hidl. — Gitano,  March  9;  Kyno,  March  27 — both  Ellerman's 
Wilson  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  March  19';  Airthria,  April  3 — both 
Cunard^Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Dorelian,  Feb.  27;  Delilian,  March  13;  Sulairia,  March  27 — all  Donaldson- 
Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Caimross,  Feb.  25;  Cairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee),  March  11; 
Cairnglen,  March  25 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Southampton  and  Antwerp. — GeroLstein,,  Feb.  22;  Westernland,  March  8;  Pennland, 
March  22 — all  Red  Star  Line;  B&averhill,  March  19;  Beaverbrae,  April  16 — both  Canadian 
Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Southampton). 

To  Hamburg. — McKeesport.  Feb.  27;  Leihigh,  March  13;  Artigas,  March  27 — all  American 
Hampton  Roads  (call  at  Dundee) ;  Beaverbrae,  Canadian  Pacific,  March  12. 

To  Rotterdam. — Pennland.  Red  Star  Line,  March  22. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Korsholm.  March  5;  Svaneholm,  March 
30 — both  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line;  Batory  (calls  at  Gdynia  but  not  at  Gothenburg), 
Gdynia-America  Line,  March  15. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co., 
Feb.  22  and  March  8;  Delia.  Shaw  SS.  Co.  Ltd,  Feb.  22  and  March  8;  Northern  Ranger 
(does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co,  March  3  and  17;  Fort  Amherst, 
Furness-Red  Cross  Line.  March  1  and  15;  Nova  Scotia,  Fairness  Line,  March  9. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Feb.  25;  Lady  Nelson,  March  11; 
Lad}'  Hawkins,  March  25 — aM  Canadian  National. 

T o  Bermuda,  St.  Kilts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp, 
March  5  and  30. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne.  March  6;  Chomedy,  March 
20 — both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),,  Feb.  25;  Lady  Somers,  March 
4;  Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  March  11;  Lady  Rodney,  March  18 — 
all  Gandian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Kirsten  B,  Feb.  24;  Ciss,  March  10 — 
both  Pickford  &  Black  SS.  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Silveryew,  Feb.  28; 
Javanese  Prince,  March  22;  Silvercypress,  April  7;  Siamese  Prince,  April  26 — all  Silver- 
Prince  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Ardenvohr,  Feb.  25;  Canadian  Con- 
structor, March  29 — both  Montreal-Australia-New  Zealand  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttellon  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Conqueror,  Montreal- 
Australia-New  Zealand  Line,  March  22. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  Feb.  26;  Montcalm,  March  5;  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
March  12;  Montclare,  March  19 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverburn.  Feb.  25 ;  Beaverford,  March  4 ;  Beaverbrae,  March  11 ;  Beaver- 
hill,  March  18;  Beaverdale,  March  25 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Ravnefjelli,  Fjell  Line,  March  1. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  Feb.  25;  Manchester  Citizen,  March  4;  Man- 
chester Port.  March  11;  Manchester  Brigade,  March  18;  Manchester  Division,  March  25; 
Manchester  Hero,  March  31 — all  Manchester  Line. 
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To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  March  9;  Airthria,  April  1 — both 
Gunard^Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross,  Feb.  23;  Cairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee),  March  9; 
Cairn  glen,  March  23 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Dorelain,  Feb.  25;  Delilian,  March  11;  Sulairia,  March,  25 — all  Donaldson- 
Atl antic  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Melmore  Head  (calls  at  Cork),  Head  Line.  March  12. 

To  Rotterdam,  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Brant  County,  County  Line,  March  9;  Beaverhill, 
March  18;  Beavedbrae.  April  15 — both  Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Rotterdam,  or  Havre). 

To  Hamburg. — Beaver-brae,  March  11;  Beaverburn,  April  9 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

T o  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Naples,  Messina,  Palermo,  Valencia  and  Seville. — 
Capo  Otlmo,  March  9;  Capo  Lena,  April  6' — both  Capo  Line. 

To  Santos  and  Buenos  Aires. — Tureby,  International  Freighting  Corp.,  March  6. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  March.  3;  Lady  Hawkins.  March 
17;  Lady  Drake,  March  31 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
March  5  and  28. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — A  steamer,  United  Fruit  Co.,  Feb.  26,,  March  12 
and  24. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — City  of  Norwich,  March  1;  City  of  Wellington,  March  15;  City  of 
Dundee,  March  29— all  Ellerman  &  Bueknall  SS.  Co. 

To  Freetown  (Sierra  Leone),  Walvis  Bay,  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London, 
Durban,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira. — Calumet,  Elder  Dempster  Lines  Ltd.,  Feb.  25. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hikawa  Ma.ru,  March  6;  Hiye  Maru,  March  20;  Heian 
Maru,  April  10 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), March  6;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  March  20;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls'  Naga- 
saki), April  3;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  April  17 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Talthy- 
bius,  Feb.  27;  Tyndareus,  March  27 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike  but  not  at 
Manila). 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Bintang,  Feb.  28;  Tosari,  March  31 — both  Silver-Java 
Pacific  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Canadian-Australasian  Line,  March 

17. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Cape  Horn, 
March  6;  Limerick,  April  11 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line  (call  at  Papeete). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — Roxen,  Empire  Shipping  Co., 
March  15. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Drechtdyk  (calls  at  Glasgow),  March  6;  Nicthe- 
roy,  March  20 — both  H oil and^Am erica  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  March. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — A  steamer,  Johnson  Line,  March. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — A  steamer,  Empire  Ship- 
ping Co.,  March. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — A  steamer,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  March. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira. — 
Llandilo,  Feb.  24;  Harrala,  early  March — both  North  Pacific  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Brandanger,  Empire 
Shipping  Co.,  Feb.  25. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow. — Celtic  Star  (calls  at  Newcastle  and  Rotterdam), 
American  Mail  Line  Ltd.,  Feb.  25;  Dinteldyk  (.calls  at  Southampton  and  Rotterdam,),  Royal 
Mail  Lines  Ltd.,  Feb.  25. 

To  Manila  and  Iloilo.— Bintang,  Feb.  25;  Tosari,  March  25— both  Dingwall  Cotts  &  Co. 

To  Chinese  Ports. — Tyndareus,  March  11;   Ixion,  April  17 — both  Dodwell  &  Co. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  and  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina  » 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Sydney:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  No.  3952V.  Office— City  Manual 
Building.  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory  covers  Federal  District  of  Canberra,  New 
South  Y\rales,  Queensland;,  Northern  Territory  audi  Dependencies.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Melbourne:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.   Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.,   Office — 
Safe  Deposit  Office  Building,  Melbourne.    (Territory  covers  States  of  Victoria,  South 
Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Shell  Building,  60  Ravenstein  Street,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

B.  C.  Butler,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory  includes  the  Straits 
Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay  States,  Siam,  British 
Borneo,  and  Netherlands  India.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  M.  B.  Palmer.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office—Colonial 

Bank  Building.     (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  H.  A.  Scott.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264.  Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.  (Territory  covers  Central  China  and  North  China.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building.  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico,)     Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Henri  Turcot.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (0).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.    (Territory  includes  Germany — except 
the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 
James  Cobmack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian) ;  and  40  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  P.  V.  McLane.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  Office— 309  Crescent  Build- 
ing, 72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City. 
Office — Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

Acting-  Trade  Commissioner,  Coolsmgel  111b,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine 
Valley  and  Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

Richard  Grew,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters— Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office— Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Soulh  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg :  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  Office — 
Prudential  Assurance  Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free 
State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederick  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.    (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Cotton  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:   G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.     (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 

address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center.  (Territory 
includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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CENTRAL  AND  NORTH  CHINA  TIMBER  MARKET  IN  1936 

H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Shanghai,  January  12,  1937. — Although  there  was  a  considerable  improve- 
ment in  general  business  conditions  during  1936  as  compared  with  1935,  par- 
ticularly in  the  interior  districts  of  Central  China,  resulting  from  bountiful 
crops,  the  timber  import  trade  in  the  main  Treaty  Ports  of  China,  especially 
Shanghai,  went  through  an  unusually  dull  period,  reflected  in  a  general  reduc- 
tion in  the  volume  of  practically  all  wood  imports. 

Conditions  in  Shanghai 

In  Shanghai  it  became  evident  early  in  the  year  that  the  demand  for  lumber 
from  building  contractors  would  be  below  normal  owing  to  the  continued  depres- 
sion in  real  estate.  As  the  year  progressed,  this  forecast  was  unfortunately 
borne  out  as  building  permits  declined;  there  was  an  estimated  falling-off  of 
20  per  cent  in  the  value  of  property  transactions  compared  with  1935. 

ADVERSE  FACTORS 

During  the  first  three  or  four  months  of  the  year  there  was  a  fair  activity 
in  c.i.f.  sales  from  the  North  American  Pacific  Coast  for  normal  spring  require- 
ments, but  from  April  onwards  business  fell  away.  The  dullness  became  even 
further  marked  owing  to  steadily  rising  prices  from  Canadian  and  American 
exporters,  due  to  an  increasing  demand  from  other  markets  at  prices  which 
importers  in  China  were  not  prepared  to  meet.  The  stabilizing  of  exchange  at 
U.S.|0.29J=Chinese  $1,  early  in  November,  1935,  also  helped  to  discourage 
imports,  as  during  the  previous  ten  months  of  that  year  the  value  of  the  Chinese 
dollar  had  averaged  approximately  U.S.$0.37i,  so  that  the  cost  of  importing 
was  substantially  increased  in  1936.  Another  factor  was  the  necessity  of  exer- 
cising more  than  the  usual  amount  of  caution  in  extending  credits  to  wholesale 
dealers. 

EFFECT  OF  SHIPPING  STRIKE 

Finally,  the  American  Pacific  Coast  shipping  strike  drastically  reduced  the 
volume  of  business  to  this  market  during  November  and  December.  Business 
transacted  by  American  exporters  had  to  be  subject  to  the  termination  of  the 
strike,  and  during  these  two  months  there  was,  comparatively  speaking,  only  a 
negligible  quantity  of  business  accepted  by  Canadian  mills  owing  to  more 
attractive  offers  from  other  markets,  which  were  apparently  providing  as  much 
business  as  could  be  handled  from  British  Columbia. 

Even  before  the  strike  the  more  attractive  prices  obtainable  by  British 
Columbia  mills  in  certain  other  markets  tended  to  divert  business  last  year 
from  China  to  American  mills.  In  this  connection,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
mrntion  that  although  this  market  continues  to  buy  the  same  grades  of  lumber 
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as  formerly  although  not  necessarily  in  the  same  proportion,  the  tendency  being 
towards  lower  grades,  various  other  outlets  such  as  the  United  Kingdom  have 
in  recent  years  begun  to  absorb  increasing  quantities  of  Common  grades,  which 
at  one  time  were  to  a  greater  extent  dependent  on  China  for  an  outlet. 


STOCKS 

Stocks  in  Shanghai  at  the  end  of  1936  were  very  low,  but  in  spite  of  a 
general  rise  in  prices  by  dealers  to  retail  customers,  it  is  at  time  of  writing 
considered  problematical  whether  quotations  can  be  advanced  high  enough  to 
meet  current  c.i.f.  costs  from  North  America,  which  would  encourage  the  placing 
of  new  forward  business  under  the  present  unusual  conditions  created  by  the 
strike.  Even  when  the  strike  terminates,  local  importers  are  not  expecting  any 
immediate  weakening  of  c.i.f.  prices. 

Shanghai  is  by  far  the  most  important  general  distributing  centre  in  Cihna, 
and  conditions  ruling  in  this  port  have  a  greater  bearing  on  the  state  of  the 
general  import  timber  trade  than  all  the  other  centres  of  China  combined. 

Conditions  in  the  Tientsin  Market 

In  Tientsin,  the  distributing  centre  for  North  China,  the  timber  trade, 
while  not  by  any  means  normal,  is  reported  to  have  experienced  a  somewhat 
more  prosperous  period  during  1936  than  in  the  previous  year,  owing  to  a  better 
demand  for  softwoods  principally  for  construction  and  other  building  projects 
undertaken  in  that  city  by  Japanese  interests  and  now  almost  completed.  As 
a  considerable  amount  of  these  building  operations  called  for  Japanese  sizes 
of  timber,  which  Pacific  Coast  mills  find  it  difficult  to  cut,  quite  a  good  propor- 
tion of  the  business  to  Tientsin  was  in  logs  for  local  sawing.  During  the  year 
it  was  reported  that  a  new  Japanese  sawmill  was  established  in  that  port. 

China  Normally  a  Large  Potential  Market 

In  spite  of  the  present  dull  market  for  imported  timber,  the  fact  remains 
that  China  is  dependent  upon  outside  sources  for  her  general  timber  require- 
ments, and  must  import  each  year  substantial  quantities  of  both  softwoods  and 
hardwoods.  Lumber  and  logs  have  for  several  years  past  been  among  Canada's 
leading  exports  to  China. 

Imports  of  Main  Groups  of  Lumber 

Below  are  submitted  figures  and  brief  notes  on  the  imports  into  the  whole 
of  China  proper  of  the  main  softwoods  and  hardwoods  of  interest  to  Canadian 
exporters  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1935  and  1936  respectively: — 


SAWN  SOFTWOOD 


(One  cubic  metre  equals  approximately  424  feet  b.m.  The  average  value 
of  the  gold  unit  during  1935  and  1936  was  U.S.$0.67.) 

Jan.-Nov.,  1935  Jan.-Nov.,  1936 

Cu.  Metres       G.U.  Cu.  Metres  G.U. 

Total  imports   461,551       5,323,709       313,755  3,812,566 

Canada   196,591       2,153,304       135,391  1,658,697 

United  States   246,983       2,957,922       162,910  1,988,415 

The  classification  of  sawn  softwood  established  by  the  Chinese  Maritime 
Customs  signifies  ordinary  sawn  wood  with  no  processing  other  than  simple 
sawing. 

Apart  from  the  serious  decline  in  imports  which  took  place  during  1936  by 
comparison  with  ihe  previous  year,  there  was  a  tendency,  as  a  result  of  higher 
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c.i.i.  prices,  for  buyers  to  order  more  No.  2  and  No.  3  Common  grade  Douglas 
fir  at  the  expense  of  China  grade,  which  latter  consists  of  Merchantable  allow- 
ing one-third  Common  on  the  "  N  "  List. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Canada  and  the  United  States  are  responsible  for 
practically  the  whole  of  the  imports  of  sawn  softwoods  to  this  market.  Some 
years  ago  there  were  considerable  imports  from  Soviet  Russia,  but  since  1934  they 
have  not  been  a  factor  in  the  trade.  The  chief  sawn  softwoods  shipped  from 
Canada  and  the  United  States  consist  of  Douglas  fir  planks,  board®,  square 
timbers,  and  a  small  quantity  of  hemlock. 


MANUFACTURED  SOFTWOODS 


The  heading  "  manufactured  softwoods  "  includes  all  dressed  lumber  such 
as  flooring,  partitioning,  etc.  Imports  are  given  for  the  first  eleven  months  of 
1935  and  1936  respectively  as  follows: — 

Jam.-Nov.,  1935  Jan.-Nov.,  1936 

Cu.  Metres     G.U.     Cu.  Metres  G.U. 

Total  imports   64,457       939,638       33.496  605.584 

Canada   36,127       510,739       18,969  318,296 

United  States   28,226       426.759       14,316  277,461 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table,  Canada  and  the  United  States  supply 
practically  the  whole  of  the  imports  of  manufactured  softwoods.  The  bulk  of 
this  business  consists  of  Douglas  fir  flooring,  which  is  in  general  use  throughout 
the  China  market.  The  decline  in  imports  last  year  amounting  to  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent  is  a  further  indication  of  a  falling-off  in  building  activity. 


SOFTWOOD  LOGS 

Imports  of  round  softwood  logs  to  China  proper  are  given  below  for  the 
first  eleven  months  of  1935  and  1936  respectively: — 

Jan.-Nov.,  1935  Jan.-Nov.,  1936 
Cu.  Metres       G.U.        Cu.  Metres  G.U. 

Total                                                         329,419       3.366,750  297,392  2,959,389 

Canada                                                  43,056         437,248  67,164  690,401 

United  States                                       128,649       1,269,543  115,646  1,197,042 

Japan                                                    35,010         383,542  58,485  512,050 

Korea                                                   25,119         280,958  9,796  124,97? 

Kwantung  Leased  Territory  .  .    .  .         38,013          391,452  20,492  212,458 

Other  countries                                       59,258          598,472  25.606  217,875 


Notes  on  the  Imports 

The  Japanese  and  Korean  logs  imported  into  this  market  are  mainly  used 
for  cheap  house  construction  and  for  box-making.  The  imports  credited  to 
M  other  countries  "  and  the  Kwantung  Leased  Territory  probably  consist,  for 
the  most  part,  of  Manchurian  logs  in  the  case  of  "  other  countries,"  and 
Korean  logs  in  the  case  of  the  Kwantung  Leased  Territory,  brought  into  China 
proper  for  consumption  principally  in  the  northern  area. 

Imports  of  Canadian  and  United  States  softwood  logs  consist  mainly  of 
Douglas  fir  and  hemlock.  It  is  significant  that  while  the  total  import  of  logs 
declined  during  1936,  imports  from  Canada  showed  a  decided  increase,  and  arrivals 
from  the  United  States  for  the  first  eleven  months  fell  away  only  to  a  slight 
degree,  whereas,  in  the  case  of  sawn  softwood,  imports  from  both  sources,  as 
already  reported,  fell  away  drastically. 


TARIFF 

The  above  situation  is  partly  attributed  to  the  present  high  tariff  on  sawn 
lumber  which  favours  the  importation  of  low-grade  Douglas  fir  logs  to  be 
sawn  locally,  the  duty  on  softwood  logs  being  2  gold  units  per  cubic  metre 
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as  compared  with  4  gold  units  per  cubic  metre  in  the  case  of  sawn  softwood. 
To  both  of  these  duties  must  be  added  10  per  cent  and  4  per  cent  surcharges 
on  the  amount  of  the  duty.  (Current  value  of  the  gold  unit  is  U.S.$0.67.)  In 
order  to  compete  against  locally  sawn  lumber,  the  dealer  who  has  no  sawmill, 
and  who  purchases  imported  timber,  must  concentrate  more  on  the  lower  grades, 
which  is  a  further  explanation  of  the  tendency  toward  Common  grades  for  this 
market. 

Hemlock  logs,  which  are  included  in  the  above  returns,  are  imported  from 
Canada  and  the  United  States  principally  for  the  box-making  industry.  There 
is  some  competition  against  hemlock  from  Japanese  and  Foochow  pine,  which 
are  considered  inferior  woods,  but  hemlock  is  preferred  when  prices  are  not 
too  far  out  qf  line. 

PILING 

There  are  no  separate  statistics  showing  imports  of  piling.  However,  from 
a  private  compilation  the  imports  into  iShanghai  from  Canada  and  the  United 
States  combined  for  1936  have  been  estimated  at  6,873,503  feet  board  measure 
as  compared  with  9,332,095  feet  board  measure  in  1935.  The  falling-off  in 
imports  is  again  due  to  the  prevailing  depression  in  new  construction  work,  as 
the  sale  of  piling  in  Shanghai  depends  principally  on  the  erection  of  tall  build- 
ings, wharves,  etc.,  which  require  long  lengths  of  piling  owing  to  the  great  depth 
of  the  mud  foundations  of  the  city.  This  is  a  type  of  business  which  importers 
find  difficult  to  handle  owing  to  the  problem  of  securing  adequate  cargo  space 
for  the  long  lengths  of  piles  required,  which  periodically  results  in  late  deliveries 
and  subsequent  claims. 

One  of  the  principal  construction  works  at  Shanghai  during  the  past  year 
which  required  piling  was  the  new  Jukong  Wharf,  erected  by  the  Municipality 
of  Greater  Shanghai.  This  project  absorbed  around  3,000  pieces  of  Douglas 
fir  piling,  each  100  feet  long,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  this  amount 
was  supplied  from  British  Columbia. 

RAILWAY  SLEEPERS 

Railway  ties  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  items  of  the  imports  of 
timber  into  the  China  market.  Imports  into  the  whole  of  China  proper  for  the 
first  eleven  months  of  1935  and  1936  respectively  are  shown  below: — 

Jan. -Nov.,  1935  Jan.-Nov.,  1936 


Pieces 

G.U. 

Pieces 

G.U. 

Total  imports  

3,549,857 

4,419,257 

1  281,358 

1,512,414 

1,289,590 

1,301,617 

676.712 

689  878 

1,458,732 

1,458,331 

429,786 

469.055 

593,447 

1.277,796 

!)7.865 

234.434 

160,981 

319,383 

44.427 

85,450 

Straits  Settlements  and 

Federated  Malay  States.  .. 

11,839 

33,656 

4,710 

14.975 

The  reduced  imports  of  railway  sleepers  from  Canada  and  the  United  States 
in  1936  can  in  part  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  1935  figures  shown  above 
included  a  considerable  volume  of  arrivals  carried  over  into  the  early  months 
of  that  year  which  had  been  ordered  in  1934.  An  additional  factor  was  the 
restricted  financial  resources,  Government  and  commercial,  prevailing  for  most 
of  the  year.  Towards  the  closing  month  of  1936,  however,  several  important 
orders  for  Douglas  fir  sleepers  were  reported,  one  estimate  placing  the  total 
purchases  from  October  to  December  at  approximately  750,000  sleepers. 

The  bulk  of  the  Douglas  fir  sleepers  ordered  during  the  latter  part  of  1936 
were  placed  with  American  mills.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  as  British 
Columbia  mills  were  able  to  obtain  outlets  for  sawn  lumber  at  good  price 
levels  in  other  markets,  the  ruling  prices  for  the  better-grade  sleepers,  which 
are  the  type  favoured  from  British  Columbia  in  this  market,  were  considerably 
out  of  line  by  comparison  with  the  "  N  "  List  sleepers  which  are  more  easily 
obtainable  from  the  United  States. 
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Although  the  bulk  of  the  sleepers  used  in  China  are  Douglas  fir,  Australian 
Jarrah,  and  what  are  known  as  New  South  Wales  mixed-grade  hardwood  ties, 
hardwood  sleepers  from  Siam  and  the  Straits  Settlements  are  also  factors  in  the 
trade.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  their  principal  outlet  has  been  in  the 
southern  section  of  China,  where  hardwood  ties  are  considered  less  subject 
to  attacks  from  the  white  ant.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  imports 
of  hardwood  sleepers  fell  away  proportionately  to  an  even  greater  degree  than 
in  the  case  of  softwood  ties,  owing,  it  is  reported,  to  the  much  higher  prices 
for  this  class  of  sleeper. 

COTTONWOOD  AND  ASPEN  LOGS 

Cottonwood  and  aspen  logs  are  not  shown  separately  in  the  Chinese 
Maritime  Customs  returns,  but  are  included  under  a  general  classification  of 
hardwood.  From  a  private  source  the  following  information  has  been  obtained 
showing  imports  of  Cottonwood  and  aspen  logs  to  Shanghai  from  Canada  and 
the  United  States  combined  during  1935  and  1936  respectively: — 

1935  1936 

Feet  B.M.  Feet  B.M. 

Cottonwood  logs                                                             5,973,737  7,264,899 

Aspen                                                                                16,276  1,132,907 

HARDWOOD  LOGS 

Imports  from  Canada  and  the  United  States  to  the  whole  of  China  proper 
under  the  classification  of  hardwood  logs  are  given  below  for  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1935  and  1936  respectively: — 

Jan.-Nov.,  1935  Jan. -Nov.,  1936 

Cu.  Metres      G.U.     Cu.  Metres  G.U. 

Canada   10.924       122.212       12,376  147.047 

Aspen  logs   12,142       147.993       14,917  172,844 

As  practically  all  the  imports  credited  to  Canada  and  the  United  States 
under  the  above  heading  consist  of  cottonwood  logs,  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
aspen  logs,  some  impression  may  be  formed  from  these  figures  of  the  volume 
of  this  business.  Both  woods  are  imported  for  the  use  of  the  Chinese  match 
industry.  A  detailed  report  from  this  office  entitled  "The  Match  Industry 
of  China  ?'  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1694  (July  18, 
1936).  page  128.  This  report  describes  fully  the  relative  position  of  cotton- 
wood  and  aspenwood  in  competition  with  other  varieties  used  by  the  Chinese 
match  industry.  Interested  firms  may  obtain  copies  of  this  report  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


UNITED  STATES  MARKET  FOR  RAW  FURS 

G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  February  10,  1937.— The  collapse  of  United  States  trade  in  1929 
brought  to  sudden  termination  a  steady  annual  increase  in  direct  imports  of 
Canadian  raw  furs.  From  $1,250,000  in  1909  imports  had  risen  to  the  approxi- 
mate value  of  $14,158,344  in  1928.  In  1933  they  were  valued  at  little  more  than 
$2,450,000.  Since  that  time,  with  the  return  of  better  economic  conditions,  there 
has  been  a  moderate  increase  to  the  1935  level  of  $4,689,695. 

Imports  from  Canada  constitute  from  10  to  11  per  cent  of  the  total  raw 
fur  imports  of  the  United  States.  Presumably  Canada's  share  in  the  total  trade 
would  be  much  larger  than  thus  indicated  if  it  were  possible  to  determine  the 
amount  of  Canadian  raw  furs  imported  from  the  London  auction  market  and 
classified  in  the  United  States  statistics  as  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

While  some  twenty-five  or  more  well-known  types  of  raw  fur  pelts  are 
imported  from  Canada,  there  are  about  ten  varieties  of  recognized  importance. 
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The  following  list  comprises  leading  import  valuations  for  1935  and  1936,  together 
with  the  approximate  percentage  of  the  total  United  States  imports  in  each  class 
of  pelt  in  terms  of  1935  customs  returns: — 


Percentage 

1935 

1936 

Total  U.S. 

Value 

Value 

Imports  1935 

$1,476,385 

$2,128,338 

55.9 

Fox  other  than  silver  and  black  . . 

1,147,265 

1.154,022 

29.5 

688.784 

562,835 

80.4 

435,919 

507,280 

78.4 

Marten  

176,471 

269,560 

24.3 

Wolf  

174,555 

442,415 

44.5 

173,447 

356,198 

10.6 

75,693 

118.880 

20.0 

74,344 

70,862 

4.7 

65,986 

163,327 

0.4 

Other  varieties  imported  from  Canada  in  their  general  order  of  importance 
consisted  of  otter,  lambskins,  etc.,  badger,  hare,  raccoon,  skunk,  fitch,  kolinski, 
and  marmot. 

As  will  be  noted  from  the  foregoing  figures,  most  of  the  leading  imports  from 
Canada  form  a  rather  high  percentage  of  the  total  United  States  imports  in  their 
respective  classes.  Certain  furs  such  as  mink,  wolf,  and  ermine  also  showed 
marked  gains  over  1935.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  Canadian  furs  do  not 
come  into  direct  competition  with  furs  from  other  countries  but  act  as  supple- 
ment to  domestic  resources.  Owing  to  their  fine  quality,  the  better  grades  of 
Canadian  furs  usually  are  accorded  a  premium  over  the  general  market  levels. 

Domestic  Supplies 

The  Mississippi  River  basin,  together  with  the  states  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board and  those  adjacent  to  the  Canadian  border,  constitute  the  major  domestic 
source  of  supply  of  raw  furs.  No  definite  statistics  are  available,  but  it  has  been 
estimated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  a  conservative  value  of  $65,- 
000,000  could  be  realized  on  the  annual  raw  fur  catch.  It  is  known  that  in  recent 
years  5,000  to  6,000  trappers  have  found  employment  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
— for  years  one  of  the  most  profitable  sources  of  supply  of  small  pelts  such  as 
muskrat,  otter,  marten,  and  skunk.  Other  domestic  varieties  drawn  from  the 
general  fur-bearing  area  consist  of  the  fox  pelts,  red,  grey,  blue,  and  white;  mink, 
opossum,  raccoon,  squirrel,  wolf,  ermine,  beaver,  and  badger.  They  form  the 
common  domestic  offerings  at  the  various  auction  sales. 

Silver  fox  and  mink  are  being  raised  efficiently  on  farms,  and  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  pelts  from  this  source  will  obtain  an  increasing  share  of  the  market. 
This  trend  gains  emphasis  from  the  concern  expressed  in  the  trade  and  by  United 
States  wild  life  conservation  authorities  at  the  steady  diminution  of  wild  fur- 
bearing  animals.  The  encroachment  of  civilization  on  the  wild,  and  draining  of 
the  land,  the  pollution  of  waterways,  forest  fires,  and  vermin  destruction  all 
have  contributed  to  the  decrease  in  the  sources  of  supply  of  raw  fur  pelts. 

Distribution 

The  estimated  retail  value  of  furs  sold  in  the  United  States  in  1935  was  $300,- 
000,000.  In  1936  it  was  $400,000,000.  Most  of  this  business  in  one  or  another  of 
its  phases  of  production  was  related  to  New  York,  the  centre  of  the  United  States 
fur  market.  Here  it  is  estimated  there  are  2,169  manufacturers — some  of  them 
large  and  of  international  reputation — a  great  many  of  whom  are  operating  on  a 
narrow  margin. 

Serving  these  manufacturers  are  numerous  dealers  in  raw  furs,  a  number  of 
fur  brokers,  and  finally  two  well-known  auction  centres. 

The  method  of  the  dealer  in  raw  furs  has  been  subject  to  a  gradual  change 
in  keeping  with  changing  conditions.  Originally  it  was  the  practice  of  fur  dealers 
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to  circulate  to  all  sources  of  supply,  the  country  dealers,  and  in  some  cases  the 
trappers,  lists  of  market  prices.  The  gradings  in  these  market  lists  were  of  such 
a  nature  that  it  allowed  the  dealer  considerable  latitude  to  adjust  to  his  own 
advantage  the  final  returns  to  the  shipper.  While  price  lists  are  still  resorted  to 
by  a  number  of  firms,  the  tendency  is  more  and  more  to  purchases  through  per- 
sonal contact.  The  leading  raw  fur  firms  now  either  have  branch  houses  or  per- 
manent representation  in  Canada,  or  they  make  frequent  trips  to  the  various 
large  Canadian  fur  centres  to  purchase  at  auction  or  from  local  dealers. 

AUCTION  COMPANIES 

The  development  of  the  auction  companies  is  the  most  recent  innovation  of 
importance  in  the  fur  trade.  Commission  merchants  in  St.  Louis  and  New  York 
for  many  years  have  received  direct  shipments  of  Canadian  raw  furs,  but  London, 
England,  was  always  considered  to  be  the  auction  market.  This  situation  was 
altered  during  the  war,  when  it  became  necessary  to  organize  a  New  York  fur 
auction  sales  company  in  1915.  A  second  firm  was  organized  later  and  now 
operates  in  association  with  a  well-known  London  and  New  York  concern.  Later 
a  number  of  auction  companies  were  organized  in  other  United  States  centres  and 
in  Canada,  until  at  present  there  are  auction  companies  operating  in  New  York, 
St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Tacoma,  and  Seattle;  and  in  Canada  at  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
Edmonton,  and  Vancouver.  These  companies  usually  offer  their  services  on  the 
advertised  basis  of  5  per  cent  commission  or  less,  according  to  the  quantity  and 
value  of  furs  consigned  to  them.  There  are  also  a  number  of  set  charges  for 
storage  and  preparing  of  furs  for  auction  which  shippers  have  to  consider  when 
offering  their  goods  for  sale  in  this  manner.  Sales  are  held  at  specified  periods 
throughout  the  year.  A  complete  listing  of  sales  for  1937  can  be  obtained  from 
a  well-known  trade  publication  in  New  York  City,  the  Fur  Trade  Review. 

With  the  rise  of  the  auction  sales  companies  and  increased  specialization  in 
the  various  branches  of  the  fur  trade,  there  has  appeared  another  channel  of 
distribution  in  the  services  of  the  fur  broker.  These  firms,  for  a  5  per  cent  com- 
mission or  whatever  terms  can  be  arranged,  act  as  intermediaries  at  auctions  or 
between  firms,  for  fur  manufacturers  or  other  companies  capable  of  using  large 
quantities  of  furs. 

Finally,  there  has  grown  to  be  considerable  trade,  especially  in  the  better 
class  of  furs,  between  shippers  and  wholesale  and  retail  manufacturers.  These 
firms  have  also  begun  to  appear  as  direct  purchasers  at  auction  sales. 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  New  York  has  on  record,  for  the 
information  of  interested  Canadian  firms,  the  names  of  United  States  companies 
in  these  various  sections  of  the  trade. 

Prices 

When  it  is  considered  that  no  two  pelts  of  the  same  species  of  animal  are 
alike  and  the  possibilities  of  variation  are  enhanced  by  differences  in  geographic, 
climatic,  and  seasonal  conditions,  it  will  be  appreciated  that  only  trends  and 
general  levels  of  prices  on  furs  can  be  fairly  suggested. 

On  this  basis  it  may  be  said  that  the  opening  of  the  1936-37  season  saw  a 
marked  increase  in  values  over  those  of  the  previous  season.  It  was  a  continu- 
ance of  a  movement  upward  which  began  in  1934-35  when  sales  increase  was 
about  25  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year.  In  1935-36  there  was  a  further  gain 
of  about  25  to  30  per  cent,  and  this  season  the  increase  in  values  has  been  vari- 
ously recorded  according  to  the  class  of  fur.  Thus  mink,  which  has  received  an 
unusually  strong  demand,  especially  during  the  Christmas  season,  advanced  from 
50  per  cent  to  100  per  cent  in  value;  the  best  Quebec  wild  mink  pelt  fetching 
between  $25  to  $30.  This  interest  was  also  sustained  in  marten,  ermine,  and 
weasel  pelts,  which  were  up  in  value  over  last  season.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the 
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strong  tone  of  the  market  was  the  presence  in  the  United  States  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season  of  a  large  number  of  European  buyers  who  purchased  heavily  at  the 
-accepted  prices.  This  served  to  enhance  values  which  had  already  been  firm 
under  the  buying  pressure  of  local  firms  who  found  the  public  prepared  this  year 
to  buy  high-priced  furs  in  large  quantities.  Fox,  and  especially  wolf,  skins  also 
shared  in  the  price  advance.  A  good  Western  Canadian  wolf  skin  was  worth 
about  $14  on  early  1937  New  York  markets.  The  popularity  of  wolf  skins  can 
be  attributed  in  part  to  the  fact  that  they  can  be  readily  dyed  in  fox  colours  by 
New  York  dyers  who  are  extremely  expert  in  this  trade. 

New  York  Auction  Prices 

The  following  prices  are  given  merely  as  representative  of  the  general  level 
of  top  prices  in  the  New  York  auction  markets  in  1936: — 

Badger. — No.  1  Pale  Heavy :  North  Western  $18  (January  sales) ,  Northern  $27  to  $28.50 
(spring  sales),  Canadian  $21.50  (autumn  sales) ;  season  1936-37  same  to  10  per  cent  lower. 

Beaver. — No.  1  and  2  Extra  Large:  Western  Canadian  $18  (January),  $16.50  to  $18 
(spring),  $17.50  (autumn);  season  1936-37  advanced. 

Ermine—  No.  1  and  2  Extra  Large:  North  Western  $1.08  to  $1.10  (January),  $1.10  to 
$1.14  (spring),  $122  to  $1.26  (autumn);  season  1936-37  advanced  approximately  25  per  cent. 

Fox.— Grey  1:  New  England  $3.10  (January),  $2.40  to  $2.70  (spring),  Eastern  selected 
$2.60  to  $2.80  (autumn) ;  season  1936-37  same. 

Fox. — Red  1  and  2  Heavy:  Eastern  Canadian  $8.25  (January),  Western  Canadian  $10.50 
to  $11.75  (spring),  Western  Canadian  $11.75  to  $12  (autumn);  season  1936-37  advanced 
approximately  30  per  cent. 

Mink. — Ranch  1  and  2:  Eastern  Canadian  $16  to  $18.75  (January);  season  1936-37 
.advanced  approximately  50  per  cent. 

Mink. — Wild  1  and  2:  Ontario  and  Quebec  $14  (January),  Northern  Ontario  $14.75 
(spring),  Ontario  and  Quebec  $15.75  (autumn) ;  season  1936-37  advanced  approximately  50 
per  cent. 

Muskrat. — Northern  1  and  2:  Western  Canadian  spring  catch  $1.40  to  SI .44  (January), 
Western  average  $1.34  to  $1.36  (spring),  Western  Canadian  extra  large  $1.76  (autumn); 
season  1936-37  advanced  approximately  35  per  cent. 

Skunk. — No.  1  and  2  Black  Short:  Eastern  Canadian  $1.70  (January),  $1.75  (spring), 
average  stale  $1.15  (autumm) ;  season  1936-37  same. 

Wolf. — No.  1  and  2  Extra  Large:  Canadian  stale  $8.50  (January),  Canadian  selected  $9.50 
(spring)  ,  Canadian  fine  $13.75  (autumn) ;  season  1936-37  advanced  approximately  30  per  cent. 

Raw  furs  enter  duty  free,  with  the  exception  of  silver  fox. 


Silver  Fox 

The  high  tariff  of  50  per  cent  imposed  on  imports  of  silver  fox  pelts  into  the 
United  States  almost  excludes  this  type  of  Canadian  fur  from  the  United  States 
market.  A  few  Canadian  fine  silvers  are  imported  in  spite  of  the  duty,  but  the 
trade  is  negligible.  Nevertheless  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  advance  in  the 
price  for  silver  fox  pelts  has  not  been  as  pronounced  as  with  other  furs.  Increasing 
supplies  from  Norway  and  Sweden  on  the  London  and  Continental  markets  have 
contributed  towards  steadying  prices  in  New  York.  United  States  production 
last  year  was  given  as  180,000  skins.  Other  than  this  lack  of  activity  in  prices, 
the  most  pronounced  feature  of  the  New  York  silver  fox  market  is  the  strong 
preference  for  full  silver  furs.  Within  the  past  five  years  the  sale  of  full  silvers 
has  expanded  from  slightly  less  than  11  per  cent  of  the  total  offering  to  nearly 
26  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  following  digest  of  prices  of  January  auctions  in 
certain  United  States  firms  affords  some  understanding  of  this  development: — 

Full  |%  Half  i%  Slight  Undescribed 

Silvers  Silvers  Silvers  Silvers  Silvers  Skins 

Average   1932-36    ..    ..        $58.06  $43.93  $35.89  $29.96  $22.36  $20.81 

1936                                        58.66  45.14  38.17  30.31         22.27  24.50 

1936  percentage                  100.0%  77.0%  65.1%  51.7%  38.0%  41.8% 
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Shipping  Instructions 

There  are  a  few  important  points  which  should  be  observed  carefully  by  all 
shippers  of  raw  furs  to  the  United  States: — 

(1)  The  container  should  be  marked  plainly  with  the  word  "  Canada."  Any 
sub-containers  within  the  original  package  should  also  bear  the  name  of  the 
country  of  origin. 

(2)  United  States  regulations  require  that  each  package  be  plainly  marked 

with 

(a)  The  contents,  showing  the  number  and  name  of  each  kind  of  skin  thus 
shipped. 

(b)  Name  and  address  of  consignor. 

(c)  Name  and  address  of  consignee. 

(3)  Where  value  of  the  shipment  is  over  $100,  the  usual  papers  must  be 
accompanied  by  consular  invoice. 

(4)  Wherever  skins  are  from  animals  such  as  beaver,  whose  catch  are  sub- 
ject to  Government  control,  special  certificates  obtained  from  the  United  States 
Consul  in  country  of  origin  have  to  also  accompany  shipping  papers. 

LONDON  MARKET  FOR  SOYA  BEANS  AND  PRODUCTS 

J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  February  4,  1937. — It  is  becoming  increasingly  known  that  soya- 
beans and  soya  products  find  an  extensive  use  in  industry.  In  Manchuria  the 
production  and  use  of  this  valuable  bean  has  been  as  important  as  wheat  in  the 
Western  world,  but  it  is  only  of  comparatively  recent  years  that  its  potential 
value  has  been  fully  appreciated  outside  China.  The  use  to  which  the  soya 
been  has  been  chiefly  put  in  the  United  Kingdom  up  to  the  present  has  been 
in  the  extraction  of  oil,  and  the  oil  content  of  the  bean  may  be  said  to  be  the 
decisive  factor  in  its  marketability. 

Other  uses,  however,  are  becoming  better  known,  and  of  recent  years  attempts 
have  been  made  to  encourage  the  production  of  soya  beans  in  the  United  King- 
dom. Some  literature  has  been  published  on  the  subject  in  this  country,  one  of 
the  leading  sources  being  the  Fordson  Estates,  Ltd.  They  began  experimental 
production  In  1932  in  Essex  county  in  England,  and  since  that  time  have  taken 
steps  to  urge  the  growing  of  the  most  suitable  types  by  farmers  in  general. 
Quoting  from  their  own  statements: — 

In  1#34  a  successful  attempt  was  made  to  grow  the  plant  on  a  field  scale,  and)  the  acclima- 
tized seed  of  the  1933  crop  was  used  for  the  purpose.  The  date  of  sowing  was  the  first  week 
in  May  and  harvesting  took  place  during  the  first  fortnight  in  September.  This  was  the  first 
time  in  agricultural  history  that  soya  beans  had  been  grown  as  a  field  cnop  in  Great  Britain. 
The  seeds  were  judged  to  be  as  good  as  any  grown  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  they 
were  the  only  seeds  in  the  country  which,  with  May  sowing,  could)  be  successfully  harvested 
in  September:  Manohunian  and  American  seeds  germinate  and  produce  good,  strong  pilants, 
but  they  do  not.  mature  early  enough  to  be  'harvested  before  late  frosts  set  in;  it  is  seldom 
that  the  Manchurian  and  American  bean  can  be  brought  to  full  maturity  in  this  country. 

The  successful  harvesting  of  the  1934  crop  was  followed  by  an  enormous  demand  for 
English  seed  from  aill  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Europe,  and  the  colonies.  Most  of  the 
seed  was  said  for  trial  purposes  in  different  localities  and,  in  1935,  soya  beans  were  grown  in 
practically  every  county  in  England. 

The  general  utility  of  the  soya  bean  is  well  summarized  in  the  following 
paragraph  taken  from  the  same  report: — 

Although  t.he  soya  bean  is  at  present  somewhat  of  a  novelty  to  the  British  farmer,  just 
as  was  the  potato  a  hundred  years  ago,  it  has  been  a  we  11 -established  crop  in  the  Far  East 
for  several  thousand  years.  It  is  the  most  valuable  of  all1  known  legumes  and  supplies  what 
Great  Britain  lacks,  an  oil-seed,  and  in  respect  of  oil  content  heads  the  list,  of  the  world's 
oil-seed  crops.  Its  uses  in  industry  are  numerous  and  the  range  of  its  by-products  incredible. 
Among  the  by-products  of  this  remarkable  bean  are  cattle -feed,  enamels  and  varnishes,  rubber 
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substitutes,  linoleum,  glues,  waterproof  goods,  printing  inks,  etc.;  glycerine  and  casein  are 
■obtained  from  it,  and  a  bakelite-like  substance  which  makes  possible  the  manufacture  of 
motor  car  parts  such  as  steering  wheels,  gear-shift  knobs,  and  other  small  parts.  Flour  is 
another  by-product  of  the  soya  bean  and  it  supplies  an  excellent  vegetable  milk.  The  list  is 
endless,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  number  of  uses  to  which  the  soya  bean  may 
be  put. 

Soya  Bean  Consumption 

There  are  no  figures  readily  available  showing  the  production  of  soya  beans 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  it  is  not  thought  the  quantity  is  large.^  For  general 
purposes,  therefore,  the  statistics  of  imports  may  be  taken  as  indicative  of  the 
consumption  in  this  country.  In  1934  and  1935  imports  from  all  countries  were 
respectively  177,084  tons  and  158,934  tons  (of  2,240  pounds) ,  having  in  each  year 
a  declared  value  of  slightly  over  £1,000,000.  In  1936,  however,  imports  declined 
by  nearly  50  per  cent  to  82,151  tons  with  a  value  of  £638,358.  In  each  year,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  the  principal  source  of  supply  was  Man- 
churia. 

1934  1935  1936 

From  British  countries  Tons      244 

£    2.017 

Kwantung  Province  Tons  175,514  122,440  64,765 

£  996.340  801,103  504,463 

Other  foreign  Tons  1,570  36,494  17,142 

£  8,366  247,089  131,878 

Total  Tons  177.084  158,934  82,151 

£  1,004,706  1,048,175  638,358 

According  to  the  British  trade  returns,  there  were  no  exports  or  re-exports 
of  soya  beans  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  these  years.  The  figures  above  given, 
therefore,  must  represent  approximately  the  country's  consumption. 


EUROPEAN  CONSUMPTION 


Most  countries  of  Europe  are  important  users  of  soya  beans,  and  European 
consumption  has  been  estimated  by  one  expert  at  over  1,000,000  tons  annually. 
These  beans  originate  largely  in  Manchuria,  but  the  United  States  has  been  an 
important  source  of  supply,  shipping  as  much  as  from  50,000  to  100,000  tons. 
At  one  time  Germany  was  the  most  important  European  user,  but  exchange  and 
other  restrictions  have  interfered  with  the  trade.  Nevertheless,  at  present  it  is 
reported  that  Germany  is  importing  from  Manchuria  about  75,000  tons  monthly. 
Scandinavia  is  also  an  important  user  of  soya  beans,  absorbing  approximately 
from  20,000  to  25,000  tons  per  month. 


METHOD  OF  TRADING 

Soya  beans  are  traded  in  on  much  the  same  basis  as  wheat  and  other  grains 
on  the  London  market,  and  prices  fluctuate  on  the  exchange  sometimes  exten- 
sively. Bulk  cargoes  are  often  imported,  especially  in  the  case  of  beans  from  the 
United  States,  while  parcels  reaching  the  market  from  Manchuria  are  usually  in 
jute  bags. 

PRICES 

During  the  past  year,  in  common  with  most  other  commodities,  the  price  of 
soya  beans  has  risen  noticeably  from  a  depression  low  price  of  £5  10s.  per 
ton  c.i.f.  London  to  its  present  quotation  (at  the  beginning  of  February)  of 
slightly  above  £9  ($45)  per  long  ton  c.i.f.  London.  This  price  was  for  Manchurian 
beans  afloat,  bags  included,  and,  of  course,  subject  to  customs  duty  of  10  per  cent. 

The  price  quoted  for  soya  beans  and  the  demand  for  any  particular  variety 
depend  on  the  characteristics  of  the  soya  beans  offered,  although  varieties  differ 
only  slightly  in  important  respects.  Briefly,  however,  buyers  on  the  British 
market  look  for  a  bean  of  high  oil  content  and  producing  at  the  same  time  an 
oil  low  in  free  fatty  acids.   Soya  beans  vary  in  these  respects,  some  producing 
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oil  to  the  extent  of  15  per  cent,  while  others  average  as  high  as  24  per  cent  oil. 
Other  factors  are  also  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  the  desirability 
and  therefore  the  price  of  soya  beans.  The  general  appearance  of  the  residual 
meal  or  cake  is  considered  of  importance  by  crushing  mills,  and  due  weight  is 
given  to  protein  or  albumenoid  content. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  CANADIAN  PARTICIPATION  IN  SALES 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  in  the  absence 
of  actual  tests,  whether  soya  beans  produced  in  Canada  would  find  a  suitable 
outlet  in  England,  or  whether  they  would  be  marketable  at  a  price  comparable 
to  the  price  paid  for  Manchurian.  Only  actual  tests  can  indicate  the  position, 
but  it  has  been  stated  by  one  important  mill  that  Canadian  soya  beans  at  present 
are  considered  to  be  of  substantially  lower  general  quality  than  Manchurian, 
both  as  regards  oil  and  protein,  and  that  as  a  result  the  price  which  could  be 
paid  for  them  on  the  London  market  might  be  as  much  as  10s.  to  12s.  below  the 
current  market  price  for  Manchurian.  This  expression  of  opinion  is  worth  noting; 
but  some  merchants,  on  the  other  hand,  express  the  view  that  a  good  outlet 
should  exist  for  Canadian  beans. 

Soya  Bean  Oil 

Perhaps  the  chief  constituent  of  soya  beans  is  oil,  and  it  is  the  product  which 
is  primarily  desired.  The  oil  content  of  the  beans,  as  already  stated,  is  an 
extremely  important  consideration.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  there  should 
be  a  large  importation  of  soya  bean  oil  into  the  United  Kingdom.  While  this 
has  materially  fluctuated  from  year  to  year,  during  the  past  three  years,  1934, 
1935,  and  1936,  the  imports  of  unrefined  oil  have  been  as  follows: — 


From 

1934 

1935 

1936 

 Tons 

652 

2,087 

888 

£ 

7,545 

32,766 

18  385 

 Tons 

6,926 

20,899 

9,102 

f 

93,264 

384,003 

198,065 

Other  foreign  

 Tons 

3,674 

10,559 

5,961 

£ 

43,529 

211,776 

131,741 

Total  

 Tons 

11.252 

33,545 

15,951 

£ 

144,338 

628,545 

348,191 

Soya  bean  oil  is,  of  course,  used  for  many  purposes.  Being  edible,  it  is  said 
to  be  used  in  making  margarine  and  similar  products  which  have  a  very  large 
sale  in  this  country.  It  is  also  probably  used  in  soap-making  and  kindred  indus- 
tries. 

Assuming  that  the  soya  beans  crushed  in  the  United  Kingdom  produce  an 
average  of  only  16  per  cent  oil,  by  adding  the  imports  of  unrefined  oil  and  deduct- 
ing exports  and  re-exports  (but  disregarding  any  production  from  locally-grown 
soya  beans)  a  rough  approximation  of  the  country's  consumption  may  be 
obtained.  The  figures  may  be  estimated  as  follows: — 


1934 

1935 

1936 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

  11,252 

33,545 

15,951 

....  28,333 

25,429 

13,144 

39,585 

58,974 

29,095 

....  470 

109 

97 

..  ..  39,115 

58,865 

28,998 

The  current  price  of  soya  bean  oil  in  London  is  from  £27  to  £28  per  ton. 
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Soya  Bean  Cake  and  Meal 

Besides  oil,  soya  meal  and  cake  are  the  principal  products  derived  from 
soya  beans.  Soya  cake  is  used  largely  for  direct  feeding  to  cattle,  and  conse- 
quently is  permitted  to  have  a  higher  oil  content  than  soya  meal  which  finds  its 
chief  use  in  mixes  for  poultry  feeding,  etc.  Soya  cake  is  customarily  purchased 
with  a  guaranteed  maximum  oil  content  of  5  or  6  p'er  cent,  and  with  a  protein  con- 
tent of  about  40  per  cent.  Soya  meal,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  much  less  oil, 
usually  being  about  1  per  cent,  and  with  a  protein  content  of  50  per  cent. 

It  is  probably  this  ability  to  reduce  the  oil  content  to  practically  nil  that 
makes  soya  meal  so  attractive  to  British  farmers,  for  by  custom,  and  indeed  by 
education,  they  have  come  to  regard  with  disfavour  feed  meals  of  high  oil  con- 
tent. Just  as  high-oil  percentage  is  required  in  the  soya  beans  themselves,  so  a 
very  low  percentage  of  oil  is  desired  in  the  residual  meal. 

At  one  time  there  were  substantial  imports  of  soya  bean  meal  and  cake  into 
the  United  Kingdom  from  several  countries,  among  which  were  Denmark  and 
the  United  States.  The  meal  from  Denmark  being  largely  produced  by  the  solvent 
extraction  process,  and  having  an  oil  content  of  as  low  as  1  per  cent,  was  in  chief 
favour  and  brought  attractive  prices.  United  States  meal  and  cake,  on  the  other 
hand,  frequently  contained  oil  to  the  extent  of  5  or  6  per  cent,  and,  while  some 
quantities  were  of  course  sold,  it  was  more  difficult  to  find  a  ready  market. 

effect  of  tariff  increase 

In  1934  and  1935,  when  the  rate  of  duty  was  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  com- 
paratively little  soya  cake  and  meal  appears  to  have  been  imported;  but  when 
in  March,  1936,  the  duty  was  increased  to  20  per  cent,  the  trade  almost  entirely 
ceased.  On  the  other  hand,  small  lots,  the  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom,  were 
exported  in  these  years,  the  quantities  being  1,962  tons  in  1934,  509  tons  in 
1935,  and  14,043  tons  in  1936.  Countries  of  consignment  are  not  shown  in  the 
returns  available,  and  it  is  understood  that  exports  were  largely  to  the  Irish  Free 
State,  as  well  as  to  Canada,  which  took  some  meal  produced  in  the  United  King- 
dom. 

The  increase  in  customs  duty,  which  resulted  in  the  reduction  or  cessation 
of  imports  of  soya  meal,  should  have  been  reflected  in  an  increase  in  the  importa- 
tion of  beans  for  meal-crushing  in  Great  Britain.  This,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  the  case.  Possibly  this  was  in  part  due  to  the  imposition  of  a  duty 
of  10  per  cent  on  soya  beans  themselves  on  August  1,  1935.  The  British  customs 
duties  mentioned  apply,  of  course,  only  to  soya  beans  and  meal  of  foreign  origin, 
for  these  products  produced  within  the  Empire  are  free  of  duty.  As,  however, 
there  is  practically  no  production  of  soya  beans  within  the  Empire,  an  increase 
of  prices  may  have  resulted.  In  addition  there  are,  of  course,  a  number  of  other 
oil  seeds  which  are  produced  within  the  British  Empire,  especially  in  India,  and 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  demand  for  these  benefited  at  the  expense  of  the  soya 
bean.  At  any  rate,  the  consumption  of  soya  meal  and  cake  appears  to  have 
suffered  a  decline  in  1935  and  1936. 

It  is  strongly  felt,  however,  that  if  soya  beans  of  the  right  type,  and  if  soya 
meal  of  acceptable  analysis,  were  available  within  the  Empire,  there  would  be 
little  difficulty  in  again  finding  a  ready  market  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

To  meet  the  particular  requirements  of  the  London  market,  soya  meal  and 
cake  would  have  to  be  offered  having  the  particular  oil  content  as  already  speci- 
fied. Moreover,  it  is  not  improbable  that  dealers  here  would  insist  not  only  on 
a  guaranteed  analysis  as  to  oil  and  protein,  but  that  analysis  in  London  was  to 
be  accepted  as  final. 

Soya  meal  and  cake  is  usually  shipped  in  cwts.  (112  pounds),  jute  bags. 
Current  prices  on  the  London  market  are  between  £8  and  £9  per  ton,  according 
to  quality,  at  the  present  time. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN'S  CATTLE  IMPORT  TRADE 

W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  February  2,  1937. — Owing  to  the  fact  that  imported  store  cattle, 
after  being  fed  on  British  farms  for  90  days,  may  qualify  for  the  subsidy,  the 
prospects  for  the  imported  store  cattle  trade  in  Great  Britain  are  fairly  hopeful. 
A  payment  of  5s.  per  live  cwt.  on  a  10-cwt.  animal  represents  £2  10s.  and  on  a 
12-cwt.  £3,  which,  coupled  with  the  value  of  the  gain  in  weight  during  the  feed- 
ing period,  gives  the  feeder  not  only  fairly  good  insurance  against  losses,  but  a 
substantial  guarantee  that  he  will  make  a  profit. 

According  to  a  statement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries 
with  reference  to  the  Live  Stock  Industry  Bill,  now  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, provision  will  be  made  by  order  under  the  new  legislation  to  adjust  the 
subsidy  payments  on  a  quality  basis. 

Import  Duty 

Regarding  the  markets  for  fat  cattle,  there  are  prospects  that  the  duty  of 
1^  cents  on  foreign  chilled  beef  and  veal  carcasses,  and  1^  cents  on  foreign  frozen 
beef  and  veal  carcasses,  will  influence  a  higher  level  of  prices  for  these  meats 
unless,  of  course,  the  Governments  of  the  various  exporting  countries,  and 
especially  the  Argentine  Government,  working  in  conjunction  with  the  com- 
mercial interests,  make  financial  provision  for  an  export  subsidy  payable  to 
the  producer  and  representing  a  substantial  percentage  of  the  rate  of  import 
duties. 1 

The  wholesale  prices  as  quoted  on  Smithfleld  Market,  London,  for  fresh 
English  and  chilled  Argentine  beef  show  the  prices  for  the  latter  consistently 
ruling  much  closer  to  the  English  prices.  This  illustrates  the  opinion  of  the 
trade  on  the  respective  merits  of  the  fresh  and  chilled  products,  and  the  weaker 
position  of  the  former  since  the  inception  of  the  subsidy  payment  on  home- 
fed  cattle. 

Exports  from  Irish  Free  State 

There  was  an  improvement  in  the  export  trade  in  live  cattle  from  the 
Irish  Free  State  in  1936,  although  there  was  an  estimated  shrinkage  of  16,000 
head  in  the  total  number  of  cattle  in  the  country,  the  number  of  animals 
beinp;  returned  at  4,003.000.  The  number  exported  to  Great  Britain  in  1936 
totalled  657.301  compared  with  592,644  in  1935,  and  458,164  in  1934. 

The  combined  exports  from  the  Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 
to  Great  Britain  in  1936  compared  with  those  of  1935  are  classified  in  the 
following  table: — 

1936  1935 
Description  Total  to  Dec.  26    Total  to  Dec.  28 

Fat  cattle   205,119  216,570 

Store  cattle   570,002  528.316 

Milch  cows  and  springers   70,107  71,194 

Calves   24,781  32,335 

Total   870,009  848,415 

Canadian  Cattle 

Canadian  cattle  shipments,  both  stores  and  fats,  during  the  first  half  of 
1936  showed  a  noticeable  improvement  over  that  of  the  corresponding  period 
of  any  previous  year.   Up  to  the  end  of  July  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  cattle 

1  \  An  Argentinian  decree  recently  issued  provides  that  a  maximum  of  £1,000,000  sterling 
annually  will  be  paid  in  respect  of  beef  exports  from  exchange  profits.] 
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— probably  2  per  cent  would  be  nearer  the  estimate — were  of  the  kind  that  a 
critical  buyer  would  be  inclined  to  cull  out  as  unsuitable  for  feeding  or  for 
slaughter,  and  the  best  animals  could  well  stand  comparison  with  the  best 
English. 

During  the  month  of  August  the  average  quality  of  the  shipments  gradu- 
ally fell  off,  and  later  in  the  year  the  drought  conditions  in  Canada  were 
reflected  in  most  of  the  exports.  Those  to  Birkenhead  and  Cardiff  carried 
this  characteristic  more  noticeably  than  the  shipments  to  Glasgow,  where 
the  buyers  look  very  unfavourably  on  rough  or  common  beasts.  On  the  other 
hand,  lean  beef  is  popular  in  a  large  area  in  England — particularly  what 
is  termed  the  Lancashire  trade — which  is  adjacent  to  Birkenhead,  and  that 
is  a  sufficient  reason  for  loading  leaner  cattle  for  discharge  at  that  port. 

Need  for  Continuity  of  Supply 

The  irregular  export  of  Canadian  cattle  is  an  obstacle  to  attracting  a 
steady  demand  from  good  customers.  Feeders  and  butchers  are  desirous  of 
obtaining  supplies  regularly  from  one  source  so  that  they  may  plan  to  build 
their  trade  with  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  probable  results  through  know- 
ing what  cattle  they  will  he  handling.  The  periodical  stoppage  of  Canadian 
cattle  shipments  to  Great  Britain  leaves  very  little  opportunity  to  serve  cus- 
tomers regularly,  and  the  consignees,  when  the  shipments  commence  after 
each  period  of  stoppage,  have  to  initiate  fresh  efforts  to  revive  the  interest 
of  old  customers  and  secure  new  ones.  About  the  time  they  have  succeeded 
in  recreating  fresh  interest  the  shipments  may  again  fall  off,  or  stop  altogether. 
Those  who  would  willingly  become  regular  buyers  have  very  little  confidence 
in  the  prospect  of  continuity  of  supply,  and  the  importers  are  unable  to  give 
them  assurance  of  any  greater  stability.  The  result  must  be  a  lower  average 
price  level  all  round. 

Some  scheme  that  would  keep  the  cattle  moving  regularly  to  the  British 
market  would,  it  is  believed,  gradually  change  the  trade  to  a  consistent  one  at 
(better  prices  from  regular  customers  who  would,  with  some  degree  of  assur- 
ance, be  able  to  plan  for  expansion. 

COMMODITY  MARKETS  OF  SCOTLAND  IN  1936 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Glasgow,  February  2,  1937. — There  has  been  little  change  in  1936  in  the 
Scottish  trade  in  imported  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  the  position  of 
the  various  supplying  countries  is,  for  the  most  part,  unchanged. 

It  has  been  unfortunate  that  British  trade  with  Italy  should  have  been 
resumed  at  a  time  when  the  Canadian  supply  of  canned  tomatoes  was  short. 
This  has  allowed  Italy  to  regain,  at  the  expense  of  the  Dominion,  a  larger  share 
of  this  market  than  she  might  have  done  had  Canada  been  in  a  position  to 
maintain  the  usual  volume  of  her  shipments. 

The  following  table  should  not  be  taken  as  a  gauge  of  Scottish  consump- 
tion, as  it  is  known  that  considerable  quantities  of  canned  fruits  entered  at 
English  ports  are  subsequently  shipped  to  Scotland.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  figures  indicate  very  closely  the  proportionate  share  of  the  Scottish 
market  held  by  each  supplying  country. 
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Imports  of  Some  Canned  Fruits  into  Scotland 


Canada 


United  States 


1936  1935  1936  1935 

Cases  Cases  Cases  Cases 

Apples                                  43,634  41,500  54,859  93,619 

Loganberries                              279           508  444  457 

Peaches                                  1,000  2,820  57,916  82,317 

Pears                                   27,145  29,097  100,018  123,361 

Canned  Salmon 


Australia 
1936  1935 
Cases  Cases 
  100 


14.515 
17,180  20,988 


18,773 


All  importers  report  increased  sales  of  Canadian  salmon  during  1936,  and 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  marked  progress  is  being  made  against  the  well- 
advertised  foreign  packs. 

Produce 


BACON  AND  HAMS 


Owing  to  increased  pig  production  in  Scotland,  and  to  the  availability  of 
frozen  pork  carcasses  from  New  Zealand  and  Australia  for  curing  into  bacon, 
total  Scottish  imports  of  bacon  and  hams  have  been  gradually  decreasing  over 
the  past  three  years.  Canada's  unsatisfactory  position  as  a  supplier  of  these 
products  would  not  be  so  apparent  if  imports  from  the  Dominion  had  been 
decreasing  merely  in  the  same  ratio  as  total  imports.  But  that  is  not  the  case. 
Canada  is  not  only  losing  business  on  a  quantity  basis,  but  her  share  of  the  total 
business  of  1936,  combining  the  two  products,  is  only  5  per  cent  as  compared 
with  8  per  cent  in  1934. 

The  following  tables  compare  the  present  position  with  those  of  1935  and 
1934:— 

Imports  of  Bacon  into  Scotland  from  Chief  Sources  of  Supply 


1936 

1935 

1934 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

  136,382 

169,507 

219.872 

  91,135 

113,530 

154,498 

  16,530 

16,393 

23.962 

  7,357 

11,575 

16,439 

  17,341 

24,935 

18.262 

  2,110 

2,391 

6,082 

Imports 

of  Hams  into  Scotland 

1936 

1935 

1934 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Total  

  48,097 

64,883 

90.026 

  43,079 

57,357 

78,370 

  2,036 

4,847 

9.077 

  2,982 

2,667 

2,549 

12 

30 

There  is  undoubtedly  an  opportunity  for  greatly  increased  sales  of  these 
Canadian  products  in  Scotland.  If  that  opportunity  is  to  be  taken  advantage 
of,  more  care  must  be  taken  by  Canadian  shippers  to  cultivate  the  Glasgow 
market  by  regular  shipments  of  even  quantities,  little  matter  how  small. 

The  falling  off  in  Scottish  imports  of  Canadian  bacon  and  hams  and  the 
reasons  for  it  seem  to  illustrate  perfectly  what  is  meant  by  the  expression  a 
"vicious  circle."  Glasgow  has  received  very  irregular  supplies  because  Glas- 
gow prices  have  at  times  been  lower  than  those  of  other  United  Kingdom 
markets,  and,  conversely,  Glasgow  prices  for  Canadian  pork  products  have 
been  unattractive  at  times  because  Canadian  supplies  have  never  been  steady 
and  dependable. 

This  vicious  circle  can  be  broken  if  Canadian  shippers  will  determine  to 
rive  Glasgow  a  fair  trial.  Glasgow  prices  are  not  always  lower  than  other 
British  centres;  they  are  frequently  higher  and  instances  are  known  where 
Canadian  bacon  or  ham  has  been  bought  at  current  prices  in  London  or  Liver- 
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pool,  then  brought  by  rail  to  Glasgow  and  sold  at  a  good  profit.  There  is  a 
definite  public  demand  for  Canadian  produce  of  this  kind.  These  facts  of 
frequent  favourable  prices  and  of  continued  demand  suggest  that  trial  of  the 
Glasgow  market  by  regular  shipments  over  a  reasonable  period,  say  a  year, 
would  prove  it  to  be  as  profitable  in  the  long  run  as  in  any  other  United  King- 
dom market. 

CHEESE 

The  Scottish  cheese  trade  during  the  past  year  has  been  steadily  satisfac- 
tory to  all  concerned.  Domestic  production  was  considerably  less  than  normal, 
but  of  high  quality.   Total  imports  were  slightly  higher  than  in  1935. 

Canada's  share  of  the  trade  was  much  larger  than  in  any  recent  year — 
31  per  cent  as  compared  with  25  in  each  of  the  two  preceding  years.  Quanti- 
tatively, Canada  shipped  more  cheese  to  Scotland  in  1936  than  in  any  year  since 
separate  statistics  for  Scotland  have  been  available. 

Industrial  revival,  now  so  apparent  in  Scotland,  is  likely  to  have  a  marked 
effect  on  the  consumption  of  ordinary  cheese,  and  therefore  prospects  for  this 
trade  in  1937  are  favourable. 


Imports  of  Cheese  into  Scotland  from  the  Chief  Sources-  of  Supply 


193G 

1935 

1934 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

  146,282 

144,151 

150,520 

  76,588 

81,893 

97,963 

  19,859 

16,662 

11.814 

Australia  

  53 

6,761 

117 

  46,435 

36,847 

39,231 

  1,479 

596 

606 

  1.395 

1,032 

329 

  705 

43 

415 

Eggs 

The  shipment  of  Canadian  eggs  to  Scotland  in  1936  was,  taking  both 
quantity  and  quality  into  consideration,  probably  the  most  successful  ever 
made.  One  large  distributor  seems  to  have  cornered  all  the  available  supplies 
entering  Scotland  from  Canada.  This  firm  has  been  most  enthusiastic  about 
the  quality  of  the  shipments  they  have  received,  and  will  undoubtedly  take  all 
they  can  get  next  year. 

Although  shipments  of  Canadian  eggs  came  here  during  1936  in  quantities 
large  compared  with  other  years,  even  so  the  proportion  of  Canadian  eggs  to 
total  egg  imports  was  infinitesimal.  Whenever  a  surplus  becomes  available  in 
Canada  there  is  room  to  expand  exports  to  Scotland  to  many  times  the  present 
volume. 


Imports  at  Glasgow,  Leith,  and  Grangemouth  of  Miscellaneous  Canadian 

Products 

1936           1935  1934 

Apples  cwts.  of  112  lbs.       275.750       351,859  397,115 

Rubber  footwear  doz.  prs.         54,718         28,436  22,204 

Manufactures  of  paper,  such  as  paperboard,  wall- 
board,  but  excluding  newsprint,  advertising  ma- 
terial and  crepe  paper  cwts.        54,139        43,751  22,771 

£                               515  124 

Small  articles  of  woodenware,  such  as  dowels,  bee- 
hive parts,   tool  handles,   domestic  woodenware 

.    -    and  cooperage  stock  £         10,187          4,733  3,362 

CAvts.          2,416             229  425 

gross          2,790          1,771  1,952 

Veneers,  plywood  ..  ..  ..loads          1,380             534  473 

Doors  units        51,750  12,709   

With  the  exception  of  apples,  which  were  a  short  crop  in  Canada,  remark- 
able increases  are  shown  in  the  other  commodities  listed  above. 
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MARKET  FOR  ICE  REFRIGERATORS  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  February  3,  1937. — The  use  of  refrigerators  in  the  United  King- 
dom is  growing.  Due  to  extensive  publicity,  sales  are  principally  of  mechanical 
refrigerators,  but  even  so  there  is  a  substantial  unexplored  market  for  the  modern 
ice  refrigerator.  Ice  refrigerators  in  recent  years  have  been  greatly  improved 
and  are  very  different  from  the  old-fashioned  ice  box,  and  if  their  sale  were  more 
actively  pushed  they  might  become  a  strong  competitor  to  the  more  costly  elec- 
trical refrigerators.  The  ice  refrigerator  selling  to  the  householder  at  from 
approximately  £5  15s.  has  the  great  advantage  of  much  lower  first  cost. 

Attractive  sales  methods  have  been  devised  in  order  to  sell  ice  refrigerators. 
They  can  be  acquired  on  the  hire-purchase  system,  and  in  some  towns  can  be 
rented  by  the  month  at  a  charge  that  will  include  the  necessary  ice  supply.  In: 
some  localities  this  hire-purchase  price  is  as  low  as  3s.  per  week  for  a  refrigera- 
tor of  about  2\  cubic  feet,  which  is  assumed  to  be  large  enough  for  a  small 
household.  By  offering  this  facility  it  is  hoped  that  the  public  will  respond  by 
taking  advantage  of  it.  Dealers  report  that  the  use  of  ice  in  the  home  is  becom- 
ing more  general,  since  the  public  are  fast  realizing  that  it  provides  a  cheap 
insurance  for  both  food  and  health.  While  the  agents  or  distributors  of  ice 
refrigerators  may  be  able  to  make  some  headway  through  aggressive  selling  and 
publicity,  they  apparently  feel  they  will  never  be  fully  successful  unless  they  are 
backed  by  the  large  ice  manufacturing  companies.  If  they  can  secure  the  co- 
operation of  ice  manufacturers,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  sales  of  sub- 
stantial proportions.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  coming  season  will  enable  a 
reasonably  good  estimate  to  be  formed  of  the  future  prospects  of  this  par- 
ticular trade. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  February  4,  1937. — Economic  conditions  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land improved  considerably  as  1936  advanced.  Certain  parts  of  Northern 
England  have  been  among  the  most  depressed  in  the  country,  notably  those 
depending  on  the  cotton  and  shipbuilding  industries.  Conditions  in  the  latter 
are  very  active,  and  in  the  case  of  the  former  there  has  been  some  betterment. 

A  sign  of  the  times  is  the  organization  of  a  trading  estate  on  the  North- 
east Coast.  On  this  estate,  sponsored  by  the  Government,  it  is  proposed  to 
erect  factories  of  various  sizes  which  can  be  rented  at  reasonable  terms.  This  is 
part  of  the  scheme  initiated  by  the  Commissioner  for  Special  Areas  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  industries  and  the  geographical  redistribution  of  existing  indus- 
tries. 

Wages  have  been  tending  upwards  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  becom- 
ing more  marked  in  1936.  The  principal  groups  participating  in  wage  increases 
have  been  coal  miners,  engineers,  shipbuilders  and  repairers,  workpeople  engaged 
in  cotton  spinning,  and  in  the  woollen  and  textile  industries  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  hosiery.  These  industries  are  well  represented  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land. The  improvement  in  some  sections  of  industry,  perhaps  in  most  sections, 
has  been  estimated  to  be  about  10  per  cent  over  1935,  and  that  without  the 
full  effects  of  the  Defence  Program  being  experienced. 

Coal 

The  increasing  demand  from  abroad  has  created  a  strong  market.  Inland 
industrial  demand  remains  firm,  and  it  is  felt  that  prices  are  likely  to  remain 
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steady  for  some  time.  This  condition  applies  more  or  less  equally  to  Hull, 
Newcastle,  and  Sheffield.  In  1936  the  demand  for  coal  for  domestic  consump- 
tion was  greater  than  in  any  previous  year,  not  excepting  1913. 

Cotton 

There  was  a  greater  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  cotton  industry  at  the  end 
than  at  the  beginning  of  1936,  largely  due  to  the  changed  attitude  towards 
co-operation  now  being  shown  by  manufacturers.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the 
industry,  speaking  recently,  gave  four  reasons  for  its  depressed  condition:  its 
fundamental  vulnerability  in  exporting  80  per  cent  of  its  products;  competition 
from  Japan  and  India;  disastrous  overcapitalization  after  the  war;  and  com- 
petition of  synthetic  products.  He  also  referred  to  the  industry's  tradition  of 
internal  warfare  and  its  structure  of  organic  separation.  In  pre-war  days  the 
cotton  industry  exported  up  to  7,000,000,000  square  yards  annually,  operated 
61,000,000  spindles  and  786,000  looms,  and  employed  600,000  operatives,  while 
in  the  year  just  closed  exports  were  down  to  1,900,000,000  square  yards,  and  there 
were  46,000,000  spindles  and  500,000  looms  operated  by  350,000  workpeople. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  new  agreements  were  concluded  in  the 
industry  which  provided  better  rates  of  pay  for  most  of  the  employees  in  both 
the  spinning  and  weaving,  although  apparently  the  former  have  done  a  little 
better  than  the  latter. 

Wool 

The  woollen  industry  has  continued  strong  throughout  1936,  maintaining 
the  improvement  of  1935.  The  fear  is  sometimes  expressed  that  the  wool 
market  may  be  getting  out  of  hand,  and  may  be  due  for  a  setback  such  as  that 
experienced  in  the  early  part  of  1934.  However,  general  conditions  are  very 
different  to-day  from  those  of  three  years  ago.  The  feeling  seems  to  be  that 
the  woollen  industry  has  no  reason  to  expect  a  setback,  unless  from  causes  that 
would  affect  prosperity  in  general.  A  favourable  feature  in  1936  was  the 
increase  in  exports  of  woollen  cloth  from  110,000,000  to  118,000,000  square 
yards,  due  to  some  extent  to  the  increasing  demand  from  Canada,  Argentina, 
and  South  Africa.  In  illustration  of  the  increase  in  prices,  tops  and  yarns  are 
now  being  quoted  at  124  as  compared  with  93  twelve  months  ago  (1914  is  taken 
•as  the  basis  period). 

Hosiery 

As  a  result  of  the  comparatively  cold  weather  prevailing  throughout  the 
spring  and  summer  months  of  1936,  and  the  death  of  King  George  V,  which  caused 
a  serious  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  coloured  wear,  the  hosiery  trade  received 
a  set  back.  Towards  the  end  of  the  summer,  however,  considerable  improvement 
was  observable,  and  a  steady  rise  in  employment  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
year.  At  present  the  industry  as  a  whole  is  working  at  practically  its  normal 
capacity  and  many  firms  are  on  overtime.  The  export  trade  remains  quiet  and 
disappointing. 

Laces,  Nets,  and  Curtains 

With  the  exception  of  the  plain  net  branch,  the  lace  trade  had  a  very  poor 
year.  The  abnormal  weather  conditions  and  t!he  very  small  demand  for  colours, 
as  in  the  case  of  hosiery,  were  largely  responsible.  The  feature  of  1936  was 
the  consistently  strong  position  of  the  plain  net  branch.  There  was  a  steady 
demand  almost  throughout  the  year  for  nets  of  various  kinds  and  qualities  for 
both  the  home  and  overseas  markets. 

Improvement  has  been  reported  in  the  last  two  or  three  months  in  the  trade 
in  finer  qualities  of  dress  laces,  and  the  manufacturers  in  this  branch  are  expect- 
ing a  good  year,  orders  now  being  booked  for  the  Coronation  season.  A  brisk 
demand  for  colours  is  anticipated.  In  the  lace  trade  generally  the  prices  of 
raw  materials  have  been  tending  upwards,  and  future  business  should  reflect 
this  tendency.   Exports  have  fallen  off,  as  is  usual  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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Shipbuilding 

Shipbuilding  on  the  Northeast  Coast,  although  it  slackened  off  a  little 
towards  the  end  of  the  year,  is  reported  to  have  had  the  best  twelve  months 
experienced  for  years.  There  was  more  shipbuilding  on  the  River  Wear  last 
year  than  in  the  whole  of  the  previous  five  years,  and  on  the  Tyne  the  tonnage 
launched  exceeded  the  total  of  the  two  previous  years  by  4,000  tons.  On  the 
Tees  fifty  vessels  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  93,000  were  launched — an  increase 
of  34  vessels  of  a  total  of  70,000  tons  as  compared  with  1935.  On  Merseyside 
the  large  yard  is  filled  with  orders  of  various  kinds. 

Engineering 

In  Lancashire  the  engineering  trade  is  busy,  partly  due  to  the  rearmament 
program.  One  sign  of  this  prosperity  is  a  shortage  of  skilled  labour.  There  is 
an  exceptional  demand  for  engineers'  small  tools  and  precision  tools,  and  the 
general  engineering  section  is  working  to  capacity.  Some  firms  are  not  in  a 
position  to  accept  further  orders  for  the  present.  Contrary  to  the  general  impres- 
sion, most  of  the  orders  on  hand  in  the  Sheffield  area  are  for  ordinary  commer- 
cial business  and  not  due  to  rearmament.  Very  active  conditions  prevail  in 
almost  every  department,  and  although  the  bulk  of  the  orders  are  domestic,  there 
is  a  fair  demand  from  overseas. 

Engineering  on  the  Northeast  Coast  is  also  reported  to  be  in  a  highly  satis- 
factory state.  Marine  engineers  have  all  the  work  they  can  undertake  in  con- 
nection with  new  ships  being  built,  together  with  Government  and  construction 
work. 

Building 

House-building  has  enjoyed  prosperous  conditions  over  the  past  year.  A 
great  amount  of  slum  clearance  still  remains  to  be  done,  but  in  speculative  build- 
ing a  slowing  down  seems  likely  at  an  early  date.  There  are  several  reasons  for 
this:  one,  that  supply  has  now  begun  to  overtake  demand;  and  another,  that 
owing  to  the  more  prosperous  conditions  the  country  is  now  enjoying,  with 
the  greater  demand  for  labour,  the  times  are  becoming  less  favourable  for  this 
particular  class  of  business. 

Iron  and  Steel 

In  Sheffield  business  has  continued  at  full  pressure  in  all  branches  of  the 
steel-producing  trades,  and  there  is  said  to  be  every  prospect  of  the  present 
activity  being  maintained  for  an  indefinite  period.  Some  difficulty  is  being 
experienced  owing  to  the  shortage  of  steel  billets.  The  scrap  position  is  firm 
and  prices  are  hardening.  On  the  Northeast  Coast  2,000,000  tons  of  pig  iron 
and  just  under  2,500,000  tons  of  steel  were  produced  during  the  past  year,  and 
manufacturers  went  into  the  new  year  with  a  large  back-log  of  orders. 


HAY  AND  STRAW  MARKET  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

C.  B.  Birkett,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
Hay 

Liverpool,  February  9,  1937. — The  1936  crop  of  English  hay  was  not  up 
to  the  normal  standard,  either  in  quality  or  in  quantity.  This  was  owing 
largely  to  the  adverse  weather  conditions  that  prevailed  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  summer.  It  was  estimated  that  the  crop  was  from  70  to  80  per  cent 
of  normal.  Reports  of  poor  quality,  it  should  be  noted,  apply  more  to  clover 
hay  than  to  meadow,  which  is  some  districts  made  a  good  showing. 

The  market  for  English  hay  has  been  affected  this  year  by  the  excellent 
crop  and  good  demand  for  potatoes.  The  farmers  in  the  North  have  been 
closely  occupied  during  the  early  winter  months  in  disposing  of  their  potatoes. 
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The  supply  of  domestic  hay  on  hand  is  at  the  time  of  writing  fairly  plentiful. 
The  1935  crop  carry-over  is  almost  finished. 

Current  prices  paid  by  the  merchants  for  English  hay  delivered  to  their 
customers  in  the  Liverpool  district  are  as  follows:  clover,  £4  10s.;  meadow, 
£3  5s.  to  £4  5s.  per  long  ton.  These  prices  refer  principally  to  hay  grown  in 
the  counties  of  Cheshire,  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  Hay  from  the  southern 
counties  marketed  in  the  North  is  usually  the  pick  of  the  crop  and  purchased 
only  by  certain  city  dairies,  who  keep  their  own  cows.  The  price  for  this 
hay  sometimes  reaches  £6  per  ton  delivered;  the  trade  in  it  is  therefore  limited. 

Owing  to  the  subnormal  crop  of  English  hay,  and  the  preoccupation  of  the 
English  farmers  with  their  potato  crop  during  the  first  two  months  of  winter, 
the  imports  of  Canadian,  Irish,  and  Norwegian  hay  have  been  fairly  steady. 
In  previous  years  the  imports  from  Canada  have  shown  an  abrupt  falling  off 
after  the  close  of  St.  Lawrence  navigation.  This  year,  however,  the  traffic  has 
been  carried  on  through  the  port  of  Saint  John.  During  December  and  Janu- 
ary between  3,000  and  5,000  bales  per  week  have  been  reaching  Liverpool 
from  that  port.  The  average  weekly  receipts  of  Canadian  hay  during  the 
period  May  to  November,  1936,  were  5,000  bales.  Irish  hay,  which  is  of 
inferior  quality  to  the  Canadian,  has  been  arriving  at  the  rate  of  about  2,000 
bales  per  week  during  the  same  period.  Very  few  shipments  have  been  received 
from  Norway — this  trade  'being  carried  on  almost  entirely  through  London. 

Current  prices  for  Canadian  hay  are  as  follows:  f.a.q.,  from  £4  to  £4  10s. 
per  ton  c.i.f.;  best  clover,  £5  per  ton  c.i.f.  Irish  is  quoted  at  from  £3  to  £4  per 
long  ton  ex  quay,  and  Norwegian  at  £3  10s.  f.o.b. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  at  this  time  a  reliable  forecast  on  the  market  for 
Canadian  hay  during  the  ensuing  months.  So  far  the  mild  weather  that  has 
been  prevailing  has  not  had  an  appreciable  effect  on  the  demand  for  hay,  but 
if  it  continues  this  is  likely  to  ease  and  prices  are  likely  to  fall.  Merchants 
interviewed  believe  that  if  normal  conditions  prevail,  while  prices  may  soften 
to  some  extent,  a  demand  for  Canadian  hay  will  continue. 

Straw 

It  is  seldom  that  straw  in  substantial  quantities  is  imported  into  England, 
for  the  reason  that  plentiful  domestic  supplies  are  usually  available.  This 
year,  however,  there  is  just  a  possibility  that  there  will  be  a  small  demand  for 
imported  straw  during  the  late  spring  and  summer  months.  The  domestic 
crop  in  1936  is  estimated  at  only  about  60  per  cent  of  normal.  Oat  and  wheat 
straw  are  most  in  demand;  barley  and  rye  straw  are  relatively  unimportant  in 
the  market.  Oat  and  wheat  straw  are  quoted  currently  at  £3  and  £2  15s. 
respectively  per  long  ton  delivered.  It  is  expected  that  these  prices  will  stiffen 
towards  the  spring  on  increased  demand, 

In  anticipation  of  a  demand  for  imported  straw  offers  have  already  been 
received  from  Scandinavia,  but  these  are  at  present  too  high,  running  from  £2 
10s.  per  ton  c.i.f.  To  this  price  must  be  added  porterage,  delivery  and  rent 
charges,  which  rule  it  out.  An  offer  has  also  been  reported  from  Canada  at 
about  £2  16s.  per  ton  c.i.f.,  which  is  less  competitive  than  the  Scandinavian. 

Straw  by  reason  of  its  brittleness  is  not  packed  in  bales  of  uniform  weight. 
Different  producers  bale  the  straw  in  different  weights  according  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  straw  at  the  time.  If  it  is  baled  too  tightly,  it  is  crushed  and 
loses  its  value  as  bedding.  The  average  weight  of  a  bale,  however,  runs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  85  pounds,  ranging  from  as  low  as  75  pounds  to  112  pounds. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  little,  if  any,  Canadian  straw  has  been  sold 
in  this  market  for  many  years.  In  the  opinion  of  merchants  this  year  may 
offer  opportunities. 
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Twelve  Months  ending  January,  1937 

From  United 

States 

36.B09.358 
12,447,937 
35,399,107 
21,971,459 
112,096,997 
24,317,579 
87,284,973 
18,859,663 
27,761,008 

376,748,081 
315,544,838 
297,507.004 

To  United 
States 

73,847,502 
45,920,310 
3,040,936 
147,531,451 
5.958,456 
101,150,613 
15,758,259 
7,846,804 
8,861,107 

409,915,438 
360,662.199 
311,205.883 

10,994,499 
11.934.591 
5,427,816 

(e)  44,161,856 
(e)  57,051,952 
(e)  19,126,695 

From  United 
Kingdom 

17,418,113 
4,474,012 

44,881,364 
3,665,038 

22,157,461 
5,715,894 

12,905,957 
6,884,041 
6,882,389 

124,984,269 
116,698,679 
113,276,489 

To  United 
Kingdom 

203,480,808 
70,649,675 
2,342,930 
34,892,169 
12,674,217 
74  398  829 
2,684,729 
4,002,318 
3,289,384 

408,415,059 
311,968,846 
287,233,871 

1,008.000 
823,855 
912,400 

(e)  284,438,790 
(e)  196,094,022 
(e)  174,869,782 

U 

128,470,603 
26,625,901 

100,066,939 
27,692,548 

139,616,504 
35,448  498 

116',262!876 
32,393,609 
39,905,708 

646,483,186 
553,675,422 
518,307,478 

II 

355,087,663 

129,718,915 
12,615,334 

216,426,813 
52,383,119 

209,584,009 
24',  669!  931 
17,914,431 
15,182,681 

1,033,582,896 
834,411,883 
757,732,221 

12,990,858 
13,466,884 
7,021,501 

III 

ill 
!!! 

»'  »  w 

Month  of  January,  1937 

From  United 
States 

2,738,266 
1,366,346 
3,712,058 
2,020,652 
11,636,558 
2  059  075 
6,  072',  554 
1,597,420 
1,974,011 

33,176,940 
26,284,935 
23,156,701 

To  United 
States 

3,124,559 
5,589,833 

352,173 
13,183,834 

320,301 
8  310  510 
l!496!721 

751,746 

577,758 

33,707,435 
30,456,564 
28,364,101 

111 

m 

111 
m 

— \ — \ — s 
»  »  » 

From  United 
Kingdom 

1,321,630 
462,892 

4,259,599 
233,804 

1,365,891 
393,693 
567! 162 
446,279 
290,994 

9,341,944 
7,328,939 
7,300,487 

To  United 
Kingdom 

30,266,914 
21,682,840 
16,611,036 

187,207 
97,598 
91,065 

(e)  21,112,177 
(e)  14,451,499 
(e)  9,401,614 

?! 

8,427,355 
2.633,886 
9,554,172 
2,375,577 
13,345,068 
2,895,737 
7! 485! 237 
2,566,918 
2,598,668 

111 
ill 

ss'ss 

If 

20,901,766 
15,273,094 

1,091,345 
18,581,708 

4,655,436 
17  087,127 

2!l40!368 

1,600,763 
910,449 

82,242,056 
63,864,595 
54,736,826 

1,174,068 
879,729 
471,790 

(e)  31,533,506 
(e)  24,154,048 
(e)  17,979,211 
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CHARTS  SHOWING  CANADA'S  TOTAL  DOMESTIC  EXPORTS; 
EXPORTS  OF  WHEAT;  AND  EXPORTS  OF  NEWSPRINT, 
CALENDAR  YEARS  1934  TO  1936 
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AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  January  20,  1937. — Wheat  and  flour  shipments  from  Australia 
for  the  period  from  December  1  to  the  week  ending  January  13  totalled 
10,108,088  bushels  of  wheat  compared  with  10,055,208  bushels  for  the  cor- 
responding period  of  the  previous  season  and  13,202,734  bushels  for  the  1934-35 
season.  Since  December  1  the  wheat  market  has  been  very  active,  but  a  quiet 
period  has  intervened  and  Italy  has  receded  as  a  purchaser  because  Australian 
wheat  is  considered  dear  compared  with  Argentine  quotations.  However,  a  large 
portion  of  the  new  crop  has  already  been  committed  for  shipment  and  indica- 
tions are  that  supplies  in  Australia  will  be  short  before  any  new  wheat  is  avail- 
able next  season. 

The  final  official  estimate  of  the  Australian  wheat  harvest  for  1936-37  has 
been  issued  by  the  Commonwealth  Statistician  and  places  the  total  yield  at  134,- 
182.000  bushels,  which  is  allocated  to  the  various  states  as  follows: — 

1936-37  1935-36 

Bushels  Bushels 

New  South  Wales   45,500.000  47,265,000 

Victoria   37,500,000  37,552,000 

Queensland   2,250,000  2,632,000 

South  Australia   28,650,000  31,616,000 

Western  Australia   19,816,000  23,309,000 

Tasmania   430,000  186,000 

Federal  Capital  Territory   36,000  32,000 

134,182,000  142,592,000 

This  is  29,500,000  bushels  below  the  average  for  the  last  ten  seasons  and 
8,400,000  bushels  less  than  last  year's  harvest,  although  the  area  under  wheat 
is  estimated  at  12,609,000  acres,  which  is  684,000  greater  than  was  sown  in  the 
previous  year.  The  wheat  trade  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  official  estimate  is 
rather  low,  and  that  the  yield  in  Victoria  will  turn  out  about  2,500,000  bushels 
greater,  or  40,000,000  for  that  state. 

The  market  for  Australian  wheat  has  weakened  somewhat  since  January  1 
and  quotation:-;  are  now  about  4s.  7d.  per  bushel  at  country  sidings,  equivalent 
to  86  cents  Canadian,  and  5s.  2^d.  f.o.b.  steamer,  equivalent  to  $1.02  Canadian. 
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Growers  have  sold  wheat  freely  at  good  prices,  and  now  that  the  market  has 
weakened,  some  are  inclined  to  hold  the  remainder  of  their  stocks  pending  an 
increasing  demand  which  they  are  confidently  expecting.  Consequent  upon 
the  termination  of  the  trade  dispute  between  Australia  and  Japan,  about  30,000 
tons  have  been  purchased  by  Japan  for  prompt  shipment,  and  the  return  of 
this  important  market  is  very  helpful. 

Flour 

The  export  flour  market  has  continued  fairly  active  and  most  mills  have 
sufficient  business  in  hand  to  keep  them  running  for  a  few  weeks.  Fairly  good 
business  has  been  booked  for  Dairen  for  January-February  shipment,  and  the 
usual  markets  in  Java  and  the  Straits  Settlements  are  taking  moderate  quan- 
tities. The  Philippines,  as  a  result  of  the  United  States  shipping  strike,  have 
been  good  customers  of  Australia. 

Export-  quotations  are  about  £11  12s.  6d.  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  in  150- 
pound  sacks,  equivalent  to  $45.44,  and  £11  17s.  6d.  in  49-pound  calico  bags, 
equivalent  to  $46.42  Canadian.  The  local  price  of  flour  is  £13  2s.  6d.  per  ton 
of  2,000  pounds  delivered  Melbourne. 

Chartering 

The  freight  market  is  very  firm  on  all  shipping  routes  the  world  over,  and 
a  further  increase  has  been  made  effective  from  January  1.  The  owners  now 
require  an  addition  of  2s.  6d.  per  ton  for  steamers  loading  wheat  during  January 
and  February.  This  rise  makes  current  rates  to  United  Kingdom  ports  as  fol- 
lows: 45s.  per  ton  bulk  from  Sydney,  46s.  per  ton  bulk  from  Victoria  and  South 
Australia,  and  bag  cargoes  2s.  additional.  Freights  are  payable  in  English  cur- 
rency on  the  basis  of  2,240  pounds  to  the  ton. 

COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

B.  Millin,  Commercial  Agent 
Conditions  in  New  South  Wales 

Sydney,  January  21,  1937. — The  prolonged  absence  of  moisture  during  the 
spring  of  1936  became  so  serious  as  to  cause  much  alarm,  but  during  the  last  two 
months  bountiful  rains  have  fallen. 

The  demand  for  wool  is  still  very  strong,  and  has  become  more  so  since  the 
entry  of  the  Japanese  section  at  the  beginning  of  January.  For  all  other  pas- 
toral products  the  demand  is  keen  and  prices  have  risen  accordingly. 

The  total  'clearances  of  the  Sydney  banks  for  1936  showed  a  substantial 
increase  upon  the  figures  for  1935,  and  reached  their  highest  level  since  the 
depression. 

A  new  shipping  record  has  been  established  for  the  port  of  Sydney,  the 
aggregate  gross  tonnage  of  vessels  entering  in  1936  being  18,610,617.  The  num- 
ber of  vessels  entering  the  port  was  7,064,  an  increase  of  51 ;  and  the  gross  ton- 
nage aggregate  was  an  increase  of  655,441  over  the  figures  for  1935.  The  increase 
in  oversea  tonnage  was  114,585. 

The  building  trade  is  still  brisk,  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  was  an 
increase  in  this  direction  of  about  30  per  cent  over  the  previous  year. 

Unemployment  is  practically  negligible,  and  is  mainly  of  unskilled  labour. 
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Sydney  Wool  Sales 

It  has  been  generally  recognized  by  the  trade  that  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
wool  during  the  last  few  months  has  been  meteoric,  and  that  a  fall  might  be 
reasonably  looked  for.  At  the  Brisbane  sales  last  week  there  was  a  slight  fall, 
and  on  the  resumption  of  sales  at  Sydney  this  week  it  was  more  pronounced. 

An  excellent  general  demand  was  experienced  at  this  week's  Sydney  sales, 
but  values  were  from  par  to  5  per  cent  lower  than  at  the  closing  Sydney  sales 
ten  days  ago.  The  better-class  fleece  wools  showed  practically  no  reduction, 
the  change  in  rates  being  most  noticeable  on  inferior,  average,  and  good  fleece 
lines  and  skirtings,  which  benefited  greatly  through  the  first  rush  of  Japanese 
buying  at  the  opening  sales  this  month. 

The  slight  easing  in  the  market  gives  little  concern  to  growers,  the  small 
reaction  being  in  the  nature  of  a  settling  down  to  a  more  definite  working 
basis  of  prices.  Japan  bought  in  large  quantities,  Yorkshire  was  an  extensive 
operator,  and  North  America  purchased  well-grown,  medium  fine  spinners' 
fleeces.  The  feature  of  the  season  so  far  has  been  increased  purchases  by  North 
America. 

The  general  competition  experienced  at  this  season's  sales  at  Sydney  is 
shown  by  the  exports  of  wool  from  July  1  to  December  31,  an  increase  of  26,328 
bales  on  the  quantity  for  the  corresponding  half-year  of  1935: — 

July-Dec,  1935  July-Dec,  1936 


Bales 

Bales 

  182,314 

264.256 

  107,585 

127,723 

  81,606 

87,494 

  13,329 

76,794 

  24,382 

29,747 

Italy  

  2,973 

22,281 

Oversea  Trade  of  Australia 

During  five  months  (to  November  30  last)  of  the  statistical  year  the  value 
of  all  exports  (merchandise,  bullion,  and  specie)  from  Australia  exceeded  the 
value  of  all  imports  by  £stg.4,813,000,  whereas  for  five  months  of  1935-36  the 
excess  of  exports  over  all  imports  was  £stg. 5,463,000.  The  difference  is  explained 
by  reason  of  imports  of  merchandise  increasing  by  10  per  cent  as  against  an 
increase  of  8  per  cent  in  exports  of  merchandise.  Net  exports  of  bullion  and 
specie  were  £stg.  11 5,000  greater  this  year. 

Total  exports  for  the  July-to-November  period  of  1935-36  were  valued  at 
£41,169.000,  and  for  the  five  months  of  1936-37  at  £44,299,000,  an  increase  of 
£3.130.000.  The  total  imports  for  the  same  periods  were  respectively  £35,- 
700.000  and  £39,486,000,  being  an  increase  in  pounds  sterling  of  £3,780,000. 
Increases  in  imports  were  chiefly  in  machines  and  machinery,  and  other  metal 
manufactures. 

Motor  Vehicles  in  New  South  Wales 

At  the  end  of  December  last  there  were  in  New  South  Wales  276,712  regis- 
tered motor  vehicles  of  all  descriptions  as  compared  with  207,178  at  the  end  of 
June,  1932.  an  increase  of  69,534  vehicles.  The  increases  in  various  classes  in 
the  same  period  were:  motor  cars,  from  143,970  to  183,406;  motor  lorries,  from 
36,782  to  65,221;  motor  cycles,  from  22,741  to  23,418;  motor  buses,  from  362 
to  567;  motor  vans,  from  1,836  to  2,036;  motor  taxis,  from  1,070  to  1,155;  motor 
tradr-r-'  registrations,  from  417  to  909. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS  IN  1936 

W.  G.  Stark,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  kilo  equals  2-2  pounds;  one  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds;  one 
florin  or  guilder  equalled  $0-68  prior  to  the  devaluation  and  at  the  current  rate 
of  exchange  approximately  $0-55.  Figures  in  the  table  are  exclusive  of  gold  and 
silver  in  coins  or  bullion.) 

II 

Distribution  of  Trade 

As  usual,  the  main  proportion  of  Holland's  foreign  trade  is  with  her 
immediate  neighbours,  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Belgium.  These  three 
countries  between  them  accounted  for  almost  46  per  cent  of  the  total  trade  in 
1936,  this  deviating  little  from  1935,  when  their  combined  share  was  47  per  cent. 
Taken  individually,  in  1936  commerce  with  the  United  Kingdom  remained  at 
approximately  14  per  cent  of  the  total  external  trade;  Germany's  share  dropped 
to  20  per  cent  (in  1935  it  was  23  per  cent) ;  and  the  Belgian  percentage  rose 
from  10  to  almost  12  per  cent. 

Trade  to  and  from  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  comes  next,  approximately 
7  per  cent,  with  the  United  States  slightly  less,  and  France  at  5-5  per  cent.  As 
these  six  aforementioned  countries  account  for  almost  65  per  cent  of  the  Nether- 
land's  foreign  trade,  any  important  changes  in  either  their  domestic  or  inter- 
national policies,  particularly  those  of  the  first  three,  are  bound  to  react  in  pro- 
portion in  this  territory. 

The  value  of  the  foreign  commerce  with  the  principal  countries  in  1936, 
together  with  comparative  figures  for  the  preceding  year,  is  listed  in  the  table 
below:  — 

Country 

Germany  

Belgium  

United  Kir;g;dom  

France   

Czechoslovakia  

Russia  

Sweden  , 

Poland  and  Dantzig  

Italy  

Spain  

Switzerland  , 

Indian  Empire  , 

N.  E.  Indies  , 

Canada   

Curacao  

Argentina  

United  States  

Total  from  all  countries  

An  analysis  of  Holland's  external  trade  in  1936  as  compared  with  that  during 
1935,  with  the  six  most  important  countries,  is  appended;  details  of  Canadian- 
Netherlands  trade  will  be  made  the  subject  of  a  later  report. 


Imports  from 

Exports  to 

1935 

1936 

1935 

1936 

Figures  in  Thousands  of  Guilders 

239.324 

237,209 

129,250 

116,610 

103,318 

118.870 

72,098 

85,588 

87.268 

142,311 

142,311 

163,347 

44,098 

42,064 

47,096 

54,809 

16,660 

87,368 

10,520 

10,593 

22.500 

22,028 

10,998 

17,434 

14,346 

16,183 

20,501 

23,300 

12.111 

16,670 

7,980 

11,484 

12,137 

2,791 

15,632 

3,615 

9,113 

10,335 

14,729 

6,803 

10,895 

10,754 

16,773 

17,873 

12.621 

16,555 

7,129 

6,656 

57.148 

79,119 

31,824 

43,577 

8.875 

19,119 

4  330 

5,351 

9.755 

17,110 

6,102 

5,288 

73,993 

67,182 

7.530 

10,280 

64.806 

72,252 

33,155 

44,575 

935,933 

1,016,589 

675,104 

745,005 

TRADE  WITH  GERMANY 

As  will  be  noted  from  the  table  in  the  preceding  section,  imports  from  and 
exports  to  Germany  in  1936  were  less  than  in  1935,  both  in  quantity  and  value. 
Imports  customarily  exceed  exports,  and  in  1936  the  unfavourable  trade  balance 
stood  at  fl.  120,000,000,  which  was  fl.  10,000,000  more  than  in  1935. 

Since  the  value  of  1936  imports  fell  off  but  fl.  2,000,000,  though  the  weight 
declined  more  abruptly,  it  would  appear  that  the  arrivals  of  bulky  materials 
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with  a  relatively  low  value  have  been  curtailed.  Imports  of  coal,  for  instance, 
fell  from  4,143,000  tons  to  4,076,983  tons;  those  of  natural  stone  from  619,700 
to  450,162  tons;  and  those  of  minerals  n.o.p.  from  1,437,600  to  1,260,973  tons. 

Less  important  declines  were  noticeable  in  the  importation  of  the  following 
commodities:  vegetable  products  n.o.p.  (chiefly  peat  and  peat  briquettes)  from 
23,600  tons  in  1935  to  16,217  tons  in  1936;  chemicals  from  95,800  to  76,213  tons; 
timber  and  other  wood  from  48,100  to  38,881  tons;  wood  products  from  28,000 
to  23,465  tons;  tiles  from  6,300  to  3,950  tons;  bricks  from  34,100  to  28,059  tons; 
glass  from  17,900  to  15,709  tons;  paper  from  50,400  to  46,876  tons.  Tools  and 
machinery  showed  a  decline  from  43,700  tons  (fl.  32,700,000)  to  41,826  (fl. 
30,847,000)  respectively. 

On  the  other  hand,  imports  of  lime,  trass,  and  cement  from  Germany  rose 
from  209,600  tons  in  1935  to  213,744  tons  in  1936;  wheat  from  9,800  to  39,400 
tons;  fertilizers  from  233,600  to  237,927  tons;  iron,  steel,  and  manufactures 
thereof  from  330,000  to  409,951  tons;  imports  of  tinplate  and  copper,  as  well  as 
manufactures  thereof,  also  increased;  resin,  gums,  etc.,  from  25,900  to  32,106 
tons  (this  includes  22,600  tons  of  coal  and  wood  tar  pitch) ;  salt  from  55,300  to 
65,962  tons. 

Exports  to  Germany  declined  in  1936  both  as  regards  quantity  and  value, 
which  is  rather  striking,  as  this  is  the  only  one  of  the  six  countries  referred  to  in 
this  review  where  such  is  the  case.  Lessened  shipments  of  agricultural  products 
in  particular  are  responsible  for  the  decrease,  due  mostly  to  the  agrarian  protec- 
tion policy  adopted  by  the  Third  Reich.  Butter  exports  dropped  from  11,800 
tons  in  1935  to  10,747  tons  in  1936;  cheese  from  16,900  to  13,421  tons;  eggs  from 
32,200  to  23,552  tons  (the  value  from  fl.  13,400,000  to  fl.  10,830,242) ;  fresh 
vegetables  from  110,700  tons  (fl.  8,300,000)  to  87,864  tons  (fl.  7,423,149) ;  fresh 
fruits  from  17,900  to  10,513  tons;  preserved  fruits  from  3,800  tons  to  1,155  tons; 
vegetable  products  n.o.p.  (chiefly  unprocessed  straw)  from  86,100  to  23,833  tons. 

In  addition,  there  were  declines  from  the  1935  levels  in  exports  to  Germany 
for  the  period  under  review  of  zinc,  hulled  grains,  unhardened  train  oil  (from 
19,200  to  1,762  tons) ;  resin,  gums,  etc.,  from  14,700  to  9,213  tons;  timber  from 
7,000  to  1,352  tons;  dry  goods  from  4,100  to  2,701  tons;  and  rags,  old  paper, 
and  waste  from  26,100  to  19,300  tons. 

Increased  shipments  to  Germany  were  effected  in  certain  commodities  such 
as  iron  and  manganese  ore,  which  advanced  from  203,400  tons  in  1935  to  240,880 
tons  in  1936;  iron,  steel,  and  manufactures  thereof  from  107,500  tons  to  114,129 
tons;  vegetable  oils  from  12,900  tons  (fl.  1,800,000)  to  21,614  tons  (fl.  3,467,311) 
— probably  due  to  increased  fat  requirements  in  Central  Europe — and  crude 
petroleum  and  products  therefrom,  which  rose  from  14,900  to  26,693  tons. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  quantity  of  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  fell  from  1,491,000  tons 
in  1935  to  1,478,914  tons  during  the  period  under  review,  but  the  value  rose  from 
fl.  87,328,142  to  fl.  94,018,138.  Exports  went  up  both  in  weight  and  value  from 
1,097,662  tons  at  fl.  142,310,691  to  1,288,611  tons  at  fl.  164,346,649.  The  favour- 
able balance  of  trade  therefore  rose  from  fl.  55,000,000  to  fl.  70,000,000. 

Imports  of  coal,  despite  their  decreased  quantity,  rose  in  value  from 
fl.  8,200,000  to  fl.  8,774,000.  Arrivals  of  fertilizers  increased  from  6,000  to  24,893 
tons.  Imports  of  iron  and  steel,  on  the  other  hand,  dropped  from  52,800  tons  to 
47,630  tons,  though  the  value  was  maintained  at  fl.  4,600,000. 

Exports  of  the  following  commodities  witnessed  an  increase:  butter  from 
25,700  tons  (fl.  10,800,000)  to  40,991  tons  (fl.  21,623,000) ;  cheese  from  fl.  2,300,000 
to  fl.  2,598,000,  although  the  volume  declined  from  10,900  to  9,950  tons;  eggs 
from  22.100  tons  (fl.  6,200,000)  to  31,594  tons  (fl.  10,600,000) ;  peas  and  beans 
from  14.900  tons  (fl.  1,400,000)  to  28,237  tons  (fl.  2,870,000) ;  fresh  vegetables 
from  118,300  tons  (fl.  6,300,000)  to  153,204  tons  (fl.  7,448,000) ;  potatoes  from 
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14,600  to  70,680  tons;  flour  of  all  kinds,  flour  products,  and  bran  from  136.700 
tons  to  167,035  tons;  and  paper  from  200,800  tons  (fl.  9,000,000)  to  210,856  tons 
(fl.  9,491,000). 

A  considerable  decline  was  registered  in  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom 
of  vegetable  oils,  from  49,000  tons  (fl.  8,600,000)  to  26,576  tons  (fl.  6,992,000) , 
probably  due  to  a  larger  demand  for  these  products  in  Continental  countries. 

TRADE  WITH  BELGIUM  AND  LUXEMBOURG 

The  weight  of  imports  from  the  Economic  Union  of  Belgium  and  Luxembourg 
fell  from  3,195,000  tons  in  1935  to  3,160,118  tons  in  1936,  although  the  value  rose 
from  fl.  103,258,618  to  fl.  118,869,644.  Exports  increased  from  3,994,019  tons 
(fl.  72,098,349)  to  4,429,130  tons  (fl.  85,587,853) .  As  will  be  noted,  there  is  an 
unfavourable  balance  of  trade  amounting  to  fl.  31,000,000  in  1935  to  fl.  33,000,000 
in  1936. 

Concerning  imports,  there  were  declines  in  various  commodities  from  the 
1935  totals  to  those  for  the  period  under  review.  For  instance,  wheat  fell  off  from 
12,400  tons  to  4,600  tons;  maize  from  48,200  to  16,768  tons;  barley;  iron  ore; 
coal  from  409,000  to  373,000  tons;  minerals  n.o.p.  from  311,300  to  289,107  tons; 
chemicals  from  149,300  to  119,702  tons;  gasolene  from  26,900  to  11,803  tons; 
bricks  from  135,100  to  90,181  tons;  glass  from  31,300  to  27,624  tons;  and  sugar 
from  14,800  to  10,053  tons. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  a  number  of  import  commodities  where 
increases  were  recorded.  For  instance,  arrivals  of  untreated  pyrites  and  similar 
products  rose  from  10,900  tons  to  18,860  tons;  saltpetre  and  fertilizers  from 
366,200  to  427,402  tons;  natural  stone  from  617,400  to  691,969  tons;  iron,  steel, 
and  manufactures  thereof  from  261,500  to  295,406  tons;  and  wood  n.o.p.  from 
62,900  to  73,525  tons  respectively. 

Exports  to  Belgium  of  the  following  articles  registered  gains:  barley  from 
8,200  tons  in  1935  to  19,885  tons  in  1936;  oats  from  2,500  to  14,550  tons;  hemp, 
etc.,  from  25,500  to  44,137  tons  ;  vegetable  products  n.o.p.  from  128,100  to  177,870 
tons  (principally  unprocessed  straw  and  small  quantities  of  peat  and  peat  moss) ; 
coal  from  1,401.000  to  1,563,000  tons;  iron,  steel,  and  manufactures  thereof  from 
67,700  to  95,711  tons;  and  minerals  n.o.p.  from  1,698,900  to  1,784,555  tons. 

Exports  of  bricks  declined  from  26,900  tons  in  1935  to  19,499  tons  during 
1936;  those  of  products  derived  from  crude  petroleum  from  22,000  to  19,295 
tons. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  NETHERLANDS  EAST  INDIES 

The  moderate  improvement  of  the  trade  between  the  Netherlands  and  Nether- 
lands East  Indies,  which  has  been  noticeable  for  some  time,  continued  during 
1936.  Imports  during  the  latter  year  amounted  to  305,392  tons  (fl.  79,119,000)  as 
against  206,106  tons  (fl.  57,135,000)  in  1935.  Prices  of  the  principal  Netherlands 
East  Indian  raw  materials  advanced  on  the  world's  markets. 

Exports  were  also  larger,  weighing  137,243  tons  (fl.  43,577,183)  as  compared 
with  94,326  tons  (fl.  31,821,499)  during  the  previous  twelve  months.  Imports 
exceeded  exports  by  fl.  25,300,000  in  1935  and  by  fl.  35,500,000  during  the  period 
under  review. 

Imports  of  maize  increased  from  1,800  tons  in  1935  to  33,093  tons  in  1936; 
unhusked  rice  from  10,100  to  13,832  tons;  copra  from  53,700  tons  (fl.  4,400,000) 
to  70,815  tons  (fl.  6,954,463) ;  fodder  n.o.p.  from  16,600  to  24,538  tons;  tin  ore 
from  15,800  tons  (fl.  15,500,000)  to  28,763  (fl.  24,034,582) ;  husked  rice  from  600 
to  4,187  tons;  vegetable  oils  from  12,900  tons  (fl.  1,200,000)  to  19,874  tons 
(fl.  2,870,115) ;  exotic  wood  from  3,200  to  5,164  tons;  coffee  from  11,800  to  13,563 
tons;  sugar  from  7,200  to  15,927  tons;  and  leaf  tobacco  from  11,900  to  12,751 
tons.   Imports  of  tea,  however,  fell  from  11,100  tons  to  9,884  tons. 

There  were  larger  exports  to  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  of  the  following 
goods:  milk  products,  which  advanced  from  9,300  tons  in  1935  to  10,522  tons  in 
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1936;  iron,  steel,  and  manufactures  thereof  from  6,800  tons  to  12,143  tons;  dry 
goods  from  6,800  tons  (fl.  9,100,000)  to  10,433  tons  (fl.  14,130,556) ;  bricks  from 
500  to  1,645  tons;  paper  from  4,100  tons  to  8,880  tons;  tools  and  machines  from 
3,900  tons  (fl.  2,200,000)  to  6,647  tons  (fl.  3,795,617)  respectively. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Arrivals  from  the  United  States  in  the  year  under  review  totalled  647,357 
tons  (fl.  72,251,644)  compared  with  602,300  tons  (fl.  64,805.,537)  in  1935.  Exports 
also  gained,  weighing  355,666  tons  (fl.  44,574,962)  in  1936  as  against  240,445  tons 
at  fl.  33,154,870  tons  in  1935.  The  value  of  Holland's  unfavourable  balance  of 
trade  dropped  from  fl.  32,000,000  to  fl.  27,000,000,  reflecting  the  results  of  the 
recent  trade  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Netherlands. 

Rises  in  imports  from  the  United  States  were  registered  as  regards  the  fol- 
lowing products:  wheat  from  34,500  tons  in  1935  to  48,900  tons  in  1936;  fresh 
fruits  from  13,700  to  18,213  tons;  tin-plate  and  manufactures  thereof  from  1,900 
to  12,049  tons;  wheat  flour  from  9,000  to  25,507  tons;  chemicals  from  7,300  to 
10.220  tons;  and  crude  petroleum  from  76,800  to  107,642  tons. 

Imports  of  raw  phosphate  declined  from  48,000  to  15,460  tons;  kerosene  from 
71,000  to  59,547  tons;  and  gasolene  from  106,300  to  91,293  tons  respectively. 

Exports  of  milk  products  to  the  United  States  rose  from  1,800  tons  in  1935  to 
12.395  tons  during  the  period  under  review;  cocoa  beans  and  offal  therefrom  from 
12,800  to  26,242  tons ;  coal  from  practically  nil  to  18,064  tons ;  lime,  trass,  and 
cement  also  from  practically  nil  to  6,954  tons;  pig  iron  from  48,300  to  63,034 
tons  ;  tin  from  1,600  tons  (fl.  2,600,000)  to  4,017  tons  (fl.  6,367,612) ;  and  hulled 
cereals  from  5,700  to  29,322  tons. 

Shipments  to  the  United  States  of  vegetable  oils  dropped  from  56,700  tons 
(fl.  8.700,000)  to  33,373  tons  (fl.  6,612,000) . 

TRADE  WITH  FRANCE 

Imports  from  France  during  1936  totalled  484,623  metric  tons  (fl.  42,063,815) 
as  against  543,965  tons  (fl.  44,098,183)  during  the  preceding  twelve  months. 
Exports  increased  from  1,643,739  tons  (fl.  47,097,951)  in  1935  to  1,916,836  tons 
(fl.  54,809,286).  The  favourable  trade  balance  rose  from  fl.  3,000,000  to 
fl.  13,000,000  for  the  period  under  review. 

Declines  were  registered  in  the  imports  of  the  following  commodities:  iron 
ore  from  85,700  tons  in  1935  to  79,273  tons  in  1936;  fertilizers  from  195,100  tons 
to  126,265  tons;  wheat  flour  from  16,500  to  10,273  tons;  chemicals  from  65,900 
to  60,559  tons ;  and  crude  petroleum  from  6,600  to  1,036  tons  respectively. 

Increased  exports  of  coal  from  1,395,000  tons  in  1935  to  1,660,000  tons  in 
1936;  potatoes  from  45,000  to  64,175  tons;  and  rags,  old  paper,  and  waste  from 
8,100  to  13,300  tons,  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  advance  in  shipments  to 
France. 

NORWEGIAN  MERCANTILE  MARINE 

J.  A.  MacDonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  February  4,  1937. — In  proportion  to  population,  Norway  possesses 
the  largest  merchant  fleet  in  the  world.  The  gross  registered  tonnage  per  capita 
is  about  1*2,  which  is  rather  more  than  double  the  per  capita  tonnage  of  the 
British  merchant  fleet.  The  Norwegian  fleet,  like  the  British,  maintains  itself 
to  a  large  extent  through  employment  abroad,  and  has  been  built  up  through 
efficient  management  and  personal  initiative  rather  than  through  Government 
subsidies.  Norway  strongly  endorsed  the  traditional  British  policy  of  "  no 
subsidies'1  and  was  greatly  concerned  when  the  British  Government  found  it 
necessary  to  modify  this  policy  in  respect  to  tramp  steamers. 
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Not  merely  do  Norwegian  shipping  companies  operate  without  Govern- 
ment subsidies,  but  they  contribute  substantially  to  the  national  revenue  in  the 
form  of  taxes.  Thus  handicapped,  the  shipping  companies  here  experienced 
very  difficult  times  during  the  world  depression,  but  were  none  the  less  success- 
ful in  rinding  considerable  employment  for  most  of  their  vessels.  With  the 
coming  $f  better  times  and  an  increasing  demand  for  tonnage,  the  merchant 
fleet  is  once  more  expanding. 

Expansion  of  Fleet 

The  gross  increase  in  the  Norwegian  merchant  fleet  during  1936  (excluding 
ships  under  100  tons)  was  86  vessels  totalling  272,000  tons.  Of  these,  24  ships 
aggregating  28,000  tons  were  built  in  Norway,  and  28  vessels  of  193,000  tons 
were  built  abroad,  while  the  remainder,  34  second-hand  vessels,  were  purchased 
from  abroad. 

The  gross  decrease  in  the  fleet  was  72  vessels  aggregating  123,400  tons.  Of 
these,  43  vessels  aggregating  86,700  tons  were  sold  to  foreign  countries,  23  others 
of  30,000  tons  were  wrecked,  and  6  ships  totalling  5,800  tons  were  scrapped. 
Thus  the  net  increase  in  the  fleet  during  the  year  was  14  vessels  of  a  total 
tonnage  of  148,000  dead-weight. 

At  present  the  fleet  is  comprised  of  1,874  ships,  including  1,371  steamers, 
498  motor  vessels,  and  5  sailing  vessels.  The  total  tonnage  is  4,118,215  gross 
register.  The  ports  possessing  the  bulk  of  the  Norwegian  mercantile  tonnage 
are,  in  order  of  importance,  Oslo,  Bergen,  Tonsberg,  and  Haugesund. 

The  best  illustration  of  the  increased  shipping  activities  of  the  Norwegian 
fleet  is  the  reduction  in  laid-up  tonnage.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  69,480 
tons  were  laid  up.  During  the  winter  months  the  laid-up  tonnage  increased, 
and  by  April  1  it  had  reached  281,660  tons,  the  highest  figure  for  the  year. 
Thereafter  the  laid-up  tonnage  decreased  steadily  to  112,985  in  July  and  to 
25,310  on  December  1.  This  latter  figure  is  inconsiderable  and  contrasts  sharply 
with  the  maximum  figure  for  laid-up  tonnage  during  the  year.  At  no  time  has 
such  a  large  proportion  of  the  Norwegian  fleet  been  in  operation. 

Freight  Market 

As  is  well  known,  the  ocean  freight  market  has  greatly  improved  during 
the  past  year.  The  principal  factors  which  have  contributed  to  the  improve- 
ment, in  so  far  as  the  Norwegian  mercantile  marine  is  concerned,  are:  (1)  the 
poor  grain  crop  in  the  United  States  (the  smallest  maize  crop  since  1881),  in 
consequence  of  which  that  country  has  become  a  large  importer  of  grain  and 
maize;  (2)  the  lifting  of  "  sanctions  "  and  the  resumption  of  trade  with  Italy; 
(3)  the  Civil  War  in  Spain,  which  has  thrown  most  of  the  Spanish  vessels  out 
of  operation;  (4)  international  anxiety  and  the  intense  armament  race  which 
has  resulted  in  huge  shipments  of  ore,  metals,  and  raw  materials  of  all  sorts; 
(5)  the  great  strike  of  seamen  and  longshoremen  in  the  United  States,  which 
tied  up  several  hundred  American  vessels. 

These  factors,  regrettable  in  themselves,  have  effectually  lifted  Norwegian 
shipping  out  of  the  slump,  and  have  largely  counteracted  such  adverse  factors  as 
quotas,  valuta  restrictions,  import  prohibitions,  and  Government  subsidies  to 
competitors. 

Earnings  of  Fleet 

Though  final  figures  are  not  yet  available,  it  is  estimated  that  the  gross 
earnings  of  the  Norwegian  merchant  fleet  for  1936  were  kr.  500  million.  If 
this  provisional  figure  proves  accurate,  last  year  will  have  been  the  most  profit- 
able for  Norwegian  shipping  since  1924.  Of  these  earnings,  it  is  estimated  that 
about  kr.  250  million  was  spent  in  Norway  during  the  year. 
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Gross  earnings  for  1935  were  kr.  430-4  million,  of  which  kr.  210  million 
were  expended  in  Norway  and  the  remainder  abroad.  In  1934  gross  earnings 
were  kr.  404-4  million,  of  which  kr.  200  million  were  spent  in  Norway.  In  1935 
28-7  per  cent  of  the  total  gross  freights  were  earned  on  time  charter,  as  against 
27-4  per  cent  in  1934.  A  little  over  half  the  gross  freights  earned  during  the 
past  three  years  were  earned  by  motor  ships,  which  are  coming  strongly  to  the 
fore.   Steamers  are  decreasing  in  number  and  in  volume  of  cargo  sailed. 

Foreign  Trade 

Preliminary  figures  for  1936  show  an  increase  in  Norwegian  imports  of 
nearly  kr.  100  million — that  is  from  kr.  825  million  in  1935  to  kr.  922-9  million 
in  1936.  Exports  also  increased  by  kr.  80  million  to  kr.  685-27  million  during 
the  year.  The  resultant  import  surplus  was  therefore  kr.  237-63  million  as 
against  kr.  220-27  million  in  1935.  The  import  surplus  in  1934  was  kr.  158-9 
million. 

Import  figures  show  a  decrease  in  cereals  (kr.  59  million  as  against  kr.  60 
million),  and  in  colonial  produce  (kr.  40-8  million  as  against  kr.  45  million), 
but  a  substantial  increase  in  fruits  and  vegetables  (kr.  35-9  million  as  com- 
pared to  kr.  33-3  million),  textiles  (kr.  90-7  million  as  against  kr.  80-5  million), 
fats,  oils,  etc.  (kr.  68  million  as  against  kr.  58-8  million),  raw  semi-manufac- 
tured minerals  (kr.  102-4  million  as  against  kr.  90-5  million),  raw  semi-manu- 
factured metals  (kr.  59  million  as  against  kr.  50  million) ,  ships  and  engines 
(kr.  179-6  million  as  against  kr.  143  million).  Exports  of  ships  during  the  same 
periods  amounted  to  kr.  19-6  million  and  kr.  11  million.  The  net  purchase  of 
ships  alone  during  the  years  were  kr.  45-9  million  for  1936  and  kr.  44-1  million 
for  1935. 

The  most  important  export  items  were  animal  foodstuffs,  amounting  to 
kr.  120-2  million  (kr.  116  million),  including  herring  and  other  fish  to  an  amount 
of  kr.  77  million  (kr.  75-2  million);  hair,  feathers,  and  skins,  kr.  45-8  million 
(kr.  35  million),  including  skins  valued  at  kr.  41-9  million  (kr.  32-1  million); 
fats,  oils,  etc.,  kr.  50-8  million  (kr.  41-3  million);  paper  pulp,  etc.,  kr.  151-6 
million  (kr.  130-9  million);  mineral  manufactures,  kr.  71-7  million  (kr.  64-5 
million);  and  raw  metals,  kr.  111-2  million  (kr.  101-2  million). 

CONDITIONS  IN  EGYPT  IN  1936 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cairo,  February  3,  1937. — The  past  year  did  not  witness  such  a  spec- 
tacular advance  in  Egypt  as  in  some  countries.  Nevertheless,  appreciable 
progress  was  observed  in  several  branches  of  Egyptian  economy.  On  the  whole, 
conditions  were  satisfactory. 

The  state  budget  for  fiscal  year  1935-36  showed  an  income  of  £E.34,959,626 
against  an  expenditure  of  £E.33,649,817,  leaving  a  credit  balance  of  £E.l, 309,809. 
The  long  succession  of  balanced  budgets  has  not  therefore  been  broken.  In  a 
period  of  extravagant  spending,  Egypt  has  been  able  to  maintain  the  healthy 
traditions  of  orthodox  public  finance,  and  it  does  not  look  as  though  the  capital 
expenditure  rendered  necessary  by  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Treaty  (ratifications 
were  exchanged  on  December  22),  regarding  military  roads,  strategic  railway 
lines,  barracks,  etc.,  will  upset  the  equilibrium;  the  stamp  duty  and  professional 
tax  to  be  introduced  at  an  early  date  will  provide  the  new  means,  while  there 
is  a  reserve  fund  of  £E.32,000,000  for  the  financing  of  further  irrigation  and 
other  productive  works. 

Agriculture  and  Industry 

Agriculture,  the  country's  mainstay,  has  on  the  whole  been  prosperous.  Last 
season's  cotton  production  was  cleared  in  its  entirety;  the  new  crop,  despite  its 
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record  proportions,  is  selling  at  relatively  good  prices.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
cottonseed  and  rice.  Onions  improved  in  price  during  the  year,  the  last  few 
months  indicating  more  activity  than  in  the  earlier  part.  On  the  other  hand, 
owing  to  over-production,  wheat  has  been  declining  steadily  in  value,  decreas- 
ing from  P.T.160  ($8)  to  P.T.120  ($6)  per  ardeb  (5-444  bushels)  for  medium- 
grade  Hindi  Saidi,  but  a  partial  rally  occurred  in  December,  when  the  ques- 
tion of  a  Government  intervention  was  discussed  in  Parliament  and  the  Cabinet 
promised  to  make  a  statement  of  policy.  A  later  declaration  by  the  Minister 
of  Finance  announced  that  Government  guaranteed  loans  amounting  to 
P.T.130  ($6.50)  per  ardeb  would  be  made  by  the  banks,  and  that  an  export  bonus 
might  be  considered  if  the  first  measure  proved  ineffectual. 

A  moderate  expansion  took  place  in  industry,  and  progress  bids  fair  to 
continue,  thanks  to  the  steady  growth  of  the  nation's  purchasing  power,  which 
makes  for  larger  consumption.  Parliament  passed  a  law  making  insurance 
of  workers  against  accidents  obligatory,  and  the  organization  of  trade  unions 
is  now  under  consideration.  Wages  have  tended  to  increase  more  than  the 
cost  of  living. 

Balance  of  Trade 

For  the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  recovery,  the  active  balance 
of  Egypt's  foreign  trade  recorded  a  serious  setback,  a  fact  which  may  be 
partly  accounted  for  by  the  general  unsettling  effect  of  sanctions.  During  the 
eleven  months  ended  November  30,  1936,  imports  amounted  to  £E.28,690,802 
and  exports  to  £E.27,914,728,  as  compared  with  £E.29,304,824  and  £E.31,- 
669,852  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1935.  With  the  creation  of  a  free 
zone  in  Alexandria  harbour,  transit  trade,  which  has  been  improving  fast, 
should  receive  a  further  impetus. 

Egyptian  securities,  with  the  exception  of  state  funds,  have  shown  a 
steady  undertone.  On  the  whole,  the  credit  structure  is  good.  Banks  have  not 
indulged  in  practices  of  an  inflationary  character  so  that  the  foundations 
remain  firm.  Bankruptcies  are  on  the  decrease.  The  Egyptian  pound  is 
stable.  The  stage  is  set  for  a  further  economic  improvement  which  may 
gather  moment  with  the  accelerated  tempo  of  world  recovery. 


CHILE'S  TRADE  WITH  FRANCE 

Though  all  pertinent  details  regarding  Chile's  nitrate  trade  are  held  in 
reserve  in  view  of  the  keen  competition  of  rival  synthetic  interests,  it  is  known 
that  France  continues  to  be  Chile's  best  market  in  Europe,  writes  the  corres- 
pondent of  the  Manchester  Guardian  Commercial  in  Santiago. 

The  formation  of  a  French  company,  with  its  headquarters  in  Paris,  on 
the  same  lines  as  that  organized  in  Madrid  for  sales  in  Spain,  proved  an  excel- 
lent method  of  creating  a  nucleus  of  French  interests  in  favour  of  maintaining 
the  status  quo  and  a  more  or  less  open  door  for  the  Chilean  fertilizer. 

There  has  been  a  steady  growth  of  other  trade  with  France.  Copper,  especi- 
ally, has  improved,  much  of  the  extra  production  at  the  American  mines  being 
shipped  to  Havre.  Smaller  amounts  go  to  Saint  Nazaire.  As  regards  cereals, 
France  only  imports  from  Chile  when  her  own  crops  fail.  France,  however,  is 
Chile's  best  market  for  lentils,  and  French  demands,  combined  with  those  of  the 
United  States,  have  been  responsible  for  a  tremendous  extension  of  lentil  pro- 
duction on  Chilean  farms.   Haricot  beans  are  also  exported  there. 

UNITED  KINGDOM  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London  writes  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  .give  notice  that  they  have  referred  to  the  Merchandise  Marks  Standing 
Committee  an  application  for  an  Order  in  Council  to  require  the  marking  with 
an  indication  of  origin  of  imported  door  bolts  of  iron  and  steel. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Revised  United  Kingdom  Notice  on  Imperial  Preference  Regulations 

The  London  Custom  House  has  issued  a  revised  edition,  dated  December, 
1936.  of  Notice  27 A  containing  the  Imperial  preference  regulations  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  percentage  of  Empire  content  prescribed  for  preference  purposes  in 
manufactured  goods,  the  method  of  calculating  this  percentage,  and  the  routing 
of  shipments  remain  as  before.  The  texts  of  the  various  certificates  of  origin  are 
slightly  altered,  but,  as  indicated  in  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
Xo.  1714  (December  5,  1936),  page  1063,  the  change  over  to  the  new  forms  will 
be  allowed  to  take  place  gradually,  no  date  having  yet  been  fixed  after  which 
the  old  forms  will  be  unacceptable. 

The  principal  change  made  by  the  new  notice  is  in  the  form  of  cost  accounts; 
that  is,  the  cost  analysis  data  sometimes  called  for  by  the  Customs  as  evidence 
in  support  of  the  percentage  of  Empire  content  claimed  on  the  certificate  of 
origin. 

A  copy  of  the  new  notice  may  be  had  by  Canadian  firms  exporting  to  the 
United  Kingdom  on  application  to  the  Department. 

Irish  Free  State  Wheat  Regulations 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  advises 
under  date  February  4,  1937,  that  during  the  remainder  of  the  cereal  year 
1936-37  the  proportion  of  home-grown  wheat  to  be  milled  by  holders  of  flour- 
milling  licences  may  be  varied  from  33-j  to  26-5  per  cent. 

A  similar  procedure  was  adopted  last  season,  as  towards  the  end  of  the 
cereal  year  it  is  not  always  possible  for  millers  to  secure  the  full  original  33J 
per  cent  requirement.  The  proportion  of  home-grown  wheat  to  be  used  by 
millers  for  the  cereal  year  1937-38  has  been  fixed  at  40  per  cent. 

Australian  Tariff  Decisions 

Recent  decisions  of  the  Australian  Department  of  Customs  as  to  the  classi- 
fication and  rates  of  duty  applicable  to  articles  regarding  which  question  has 
been  raised  include  the  following: — 

Motor  vehicle  spot  lamps,  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential  tariff 
and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff.    (Item  206A.) 

Fender  guides,  being  short  standards  for  affixing  to  the  mudguard  (or  fender)  of  a 
motor  vehicle  to  enable  the  driver  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  mudguard,  40  per  cent 
ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential  tariff,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general 
tariff.    (Item  359F1.) 

Porcelain  parts  for  spark  plugs  are  admissible  by  by-law  under  Item  415A1  ("  manufac- 
ture 3  imported  for  use  in  the  development  of  an  Australian  industry,  being  of  a  class  or 
kind  not  commercially  manufactured  in  Australia  or  the  United  Kingdom"),  free  of  duty 
under  both  British  preferential  and  general  tariffs. 

Stators  for  fractional  h.p.  electric  motors  having  a  frequency  of  200  cycles  used  with 
portable  electric  hand  tools  are  admissible  foy  by4aw  under  Item  174Y,  free  of  duty  under 
the  British  preferential  tariff  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff. 

Paper  cordage  (also  called  paper  yarn)  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  telephone  cables, 
free  of  duty  under  British  preferential  tariff,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  general  tariff. 
(By-law  under  Item  404.) 

Book  ends  (or  bookrests),  including  those  incorporating  statuary  figures  of  human 
beingi  an<i/or  animals,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential  tariff,  55  per 
Dent  ad  valorem  when  from  "most  favoured"  countries,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the 
general  tariff.    (Item  309DJ 

Canadian  products  under  all  the  items  quoted  are  entitled  to  British  prefer- 
ential tariff  rates.  The  general  tariff  rates  apply  to  all  countries  outside  the 
British  Empire,  except  under  Item  309D  as  stated. 
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Ceylon  Reduces  Duty  on  Some  Papers 

A  Ceylon  Government  notification,  effective  January  8,  1937,  reduces  the 
import  duty  on  paper  lining  for  tea  chests,  boxboard,  cover  paper,  tissue  paper, 
and  marble  paper  to  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  British  preferential  tariff  and  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem  general  tariff  from  the  former  rates  on  "unenumerated  papers" 
of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  preferential  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  general  tariff. 

Restriction  on  Importation  of  Clothing  into  Netherlands  India 

Under  a  Netherlands  India  Ordinance  (No.  647)  effective  December  8, 
1936,  importation  of  clothing  for  men,  women,  and  children,  finished,  semi- 
finished, or  ready  cut,  is  permitted  only  under  licence.  Shipments  of  these  goods 
from  Canada  to  Netherlands  India  must  be  covered  by  a  certificate  of  origin 
signed  by  an  official  of  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  Board  of  Trade,  as  outlined 
in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1724  (February  13,  1937),  page  225. 

Swedish  Import  Tax  on  Wheat 

Mr.  Richard  Grew,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Oslo,  writes  that  a 
Swedish  resolution,  effective  February  1,  1937,  provides  for  a  reduction  in  the 
tax  levied  on  wheat  imported  into  Sweden  intended  for  the  production  of  flour 
or  groats  from  2-5  kronor  per  100  kilos  to  1-5  kronor  per  100  kilos,  or  at  cur- 
rent exchange  from  17  cents  per  bushel  to  10  cents  per  bushel  (see  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1654  (October  12,  1935),  page  657). 

Certificate  of  Origin  for  Netherlands  India 

All  goods  imported  into  Netherlands  India  under  licence  or  quota  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  origin  signed  by  an  authorized  omcial  of  a 
Board  ol  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  certificate  should  read  some- 
what as  follows:  "  This  is  to  certify  that  each  article  on  this  invoice  is  bona 
fide  the  product  or  manufacture  of  Canada." 

The  statement  is  not  accepted  unless  it  is  signed  by  an  official  of  a  Board 
of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

This  certificate  is  required  for  a  wide  variety  of  commodities,  and  the  only 
way  for  exporters  to  be  sure  that  their  particular  article  is  not  aliected  is  to 
inquire  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  at  Ottawa,  where  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  articles  imported  under  licence  or  quota  is  on  file.  When  in 
doubt,  exporters  should  include  the  properly  certified  statement  with  the  other 
documents  covering  shipments  to  Netherlands  India. 

Guatemalan  Parcel  Post  Regulations 

Mr.  S.  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico  City,  reports 
under  date  February  11,  1937,  that  the  Guatemalan  customs  circular  No. 
334  of  December  17,  1936,  has  provided  for  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  cus- 
toms code  of  Guatemala  with  respect  to  parcel  post  shipments  which  are  not 
covered  by  a  commercial  invoice  duly  certified  by  the  respective  Guatemalan 
Consul,  either  at  the  point  of  shipment  or  at  a  port  of  exit  from  the  country 
of  origin.  The  customs  circular  states  that  when  merchandise  arrives  without 
the  prescribed  commercial  invoice,  customs  clearance  will  be  permitted,  pro- 
vided that  a  bond  equal  to  the  value  of  the  goods  is  presented  by  the  importer 
and  pending  the  presentation  of  the  commercial  invoice  duly  certified  within 
a  fixed  time  limit.  The  failure  to  comply  with  this  regulation  brings  a  penalty 
equal  to  an  additional  one-half  of  the  regular  consular  certification  fee  for 
the  item  in  question. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS :  WEEK  ENDING  FEBRUARY  23 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  .Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 
ending  Tuesday,  February  23,  and  for  the  week  ending'  Monday,  February  15,  1I9&7,  with  the 
official  bank  rate: — 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Country 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Ratt 

February  15 

February  23 

.1407 

$  .1868 

$  .1868 

34 

.1001 

.1687 

.1686 

2 

Bulgaria  

.0072 

.0129 

.0129 

6 

Czechoslovakia 

 Krone 

.0206 

.0350 

.0349 

3 

.2680 

.2186 

.2184 

4 

.0252 

.0216 

.0216 

4 

.0302 

.0465 

.0465 

4 

.2382 

.4024 

.4022 

4 

4.8066 

4.8962 

4.8937 

2 

.0130 

.  0090 

.0090 

6 

Holland  

,    ..  ..Guilder 

.4020 

.5456 

.5472 

2 

.1749 

.2956 

.2955 

4 

Italy   

.0526 

.0526 

.0526 

44 

.0176 

.0232 

.0231 

5 

Norway  

.2680 

.2460 

4 

Poland  

 Zloty 

.1122 

.1894 

.  1893 

5 

Portugal  

.0442 

.0445 

.0445 

44 

.0060 

.0074 

.0076 

44 

.1930 

5 

Rwcdon  

.2680 

.2524 

.2523 

24 

.1930 

.2281 

.2281 

14 

United  States 

1.0000 

1.0003 

1.0000 

14 

Mexico  , 

 Peso 

.4985 

.2775 

.2775 

4-5 

1.0000 

.9995 

.9992 

.0392 

.0465 

!0465 



4.8666 

4.9062 

4.9037 

.  0392 

!0465 

.0465 



Othpi-  British  West  Indies  Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0200 

1.0195 



.Peso  (Paper) 

424  5 

.3264 

!3262 

34 

Unofficial 

.3011 

.2992 

.  1  10(5 

.0870 

.0870 



Unofficial 

.0611 

.0611 



 Dollar 

1 .0138 

1.0200 

1.0195 



Chile  

1217 

.0517 

.0517 

44 

Unofficial 

.0417 

.0417 

Colombia  , 

.0733 

.5718 

.5716 

4 

Peru  

 Sol 

.2800 

.2501 

.2500 

6 

.1930 

.2501 

.2500 

1.0342 

.7887 

.7885 

South  Africa   .  . 

 Pound 

4.8666 

4.8900 

4.8875 

~34 

Egypt.  .   .  .Pound 

(100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5.0312 

5.0300 

China  (Shanghai) 

 Dollar 

.2959 

.2954 

 Dollar 

.3039 

.3034 

.3650 

.3700 

.3696 

3 

 Yen 

.4985 

.2855 

.2854 

3.29 

.4020 

.5472 

.5490 

Siam  

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4463 

.4457 

Strait*  Settlements   ..  ..Dollar 

.5678 

.5741 

.5741 

A  iifftralia  

 Pound 

4.8666 

3.9175 

3.9150 

4.8666 

3.9487 

3.9462 

2 

* 

Unofficial: 

.1979 

.1979 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note: — 

The  unusual  action  of  the  Netherlands  authorities  recently  in  reducing  the  official  price 
of  paid  caused  considerable  comment.  The  value  of  the  florin  subsequently  increased, 
wiping  out  earlier  losses,  but  the  rise  was  not  commensurate  with  the  new  price  set  for  gold. 
Montreal  quotations  on  New  York  funds  and  the  French  franc  declined  on  February  20, 
and  the  premium  of  0-03  cent  on  the  former  disappeared.  Starling  continued  to  move 
between  84  89  and  $4.90,  and  most  other  currencies  fluctuated  between  proportionately 
narrow  limits. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 

Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 

Saint  John,  N3.  Chatham,  Ont. 

.Halifax,  N.S.  Kitchener,  Ont. 

Quebec,  P.Q.  Stratford,  Ont. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Woodstock,  Ont. 

Toronto,  Ont.  St.  Mary's,  Ont. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston.  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Quebec. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commoditv 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Canned  Sardines  

Miscellaneous- 
Writing  Paper  

Cardboard  Mattress  Containers. 
Calf-skin  Leather  (Box  Calf) . . . 
Black  and  Coloured  Box  Calf. . . 

Leather  (Calf  and  Side)  

Rock  Wool  (Cold  Room  Insula 
tion). 

Gray  Shoe  Tacks  

No.  9  Galvanized  Wire  for  Coop 

erage  Purposes. 
Galvanized  Iron  Sheets  

Domestic  Gas  Stoves  


63 

64 

65 
66 
67 

68 
69 

70 
71 

72 

73 


Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Guatemala  City, 

Guatemala. 

New  York,  U.S.A  

Mexico  City,  Mexico. .  .  . 
San    Salvador,  Central 

America. 
Northampton,  England. . 
Singapore,  Straits 

Settlements. 

Hongkong  

Glasgow,  Scotland  

Singapore,  Straits 

Settlements. 
Cape  Town,  South  Africa 


Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Agency. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montcalm,  March  5;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  March  12;  Montclare,  March 
19;  Duchess  of  York,  March  26 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  March  4;  Beaverbrae,  March  11;  BeaverhiM,  March  18; 
Beaverdale,  March  25;  Beaverburn,  April  8 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — RavnefjeJll,  Fjell  Line,  March  1. 

To  Manchester — Manchester  Citizen,  March  4;  Manchester  Port,  March  11;  Man- 
chester Brigade,  March  18;  Manchester  Division,  March  25;  Manchester  Hero,  March  31 
— all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  March  9;  Airthria,  April  1 — both 
Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee),  March  9*;  Cairnglen,  March  23; 
Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  April  6 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Delilian,  March  11;  Sulairia,  March  25 — both  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Melmore  Head  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork) . 
Head  Line,  March  12. 

To  Rotterdam,  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Brant  County,  County  Line,  March  9;  BeaverhiM 
March  18;  Beaverbrae,  April  15 — both  Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Rotterdam  or  Havre) 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverbrae,  March  11;  Beaverburn,  April  9 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Naples,  Messina,  Palermo,  Valencia  and  Seville  — 
Capo  Qlmo,  March  9;  Capo  Lena,  April  6— both  Capo  Line. 

To  Santos  and  Buenos  Aires. — Tureby,  International  Freighting  Corp.,  March  6. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  March  3;  Lady  Hawkins.  March 
17;  Lady  Drake,  March  31 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp. 
March  5  and  26. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — La  Perla,  March  13;  Darien,  March  27;  Zacapa 
April  10— all  United  Fruit  Co. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — City  of  Norwich,  March  1;  City  of  Wellington,  March  15;  City  of 
Dundee,  March  29— all  Bllerman  &  Bucknall  SS.  Co. 

To  Walvis  Bay,  Cape  Tovm,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques 
and  Beira. — Mount  Olympus,  March  8;  Calgary,  March  28 — both  Elder  Dempster  Lines  Ltd. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Montcalm,  March  6;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  March  13;  Montclare,  March 
20;  Duchess  of  York,  March  27 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  March  8;  Andania,  March 
22 — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line;  Nova  Scotia,  March  9;  Newfoundland,  March  27 — both 
Furness  Line;   Manchester  Producer,  Manchester  Line,  April  2. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  March  5;  Beaverbrae,  March  12;  Beaverhill,  March  19; 
Beaverdale,  March  26 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Lehigh,,  March  13;  Artigas,  March  27 — both 
American  Hampton  Roads  (call  at  Hull  and  Leith);  Aurania,  March  7;  Ascania,  March  14; 
Alaunia,  March  21 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  March  6;  Manchester  Port,  March  13;  Man- 
chester Brigade,  March  20;  Manchester  Division,  March  27;  Manchester  Hero,  April  2; 
Manchester  Commerce,  April  10 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Boston  City,  March  13;  Montreal  City,  March  25; 
New  York  City,  April  10— all  Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Aberdeen,  Newcastle  and  Hull. — Gitano,  March  9;  Kyno,  March  27 — both  EHerman's 
Wilson  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  March  10;  Airthria,  April  3 — both 
Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow—  Delilian,  March  13;  Sulairia,  March  27 — both  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee),  March  11;  Cairnglen,  March  25; 
Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  April  8 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Southampton  and  Antwerp. — Westernland,  March  8;  Pennland,  March  22 — both  Red 
Star  Line;  Beaverhill,  March  19;  Beaverbrae,  April  16— both  Canadian  Pacific  (do  not 
call  at  Southampton). 

To  Hamburg. — Lehigh,  March  13;  Artigas,  March  27— both  American  Hampton  Roads 
(call  at  DuDdee) ;  Beaverbrae,  Canadian  Pacific,  March  12. 
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To  Rotterdam. — Pennknd,  Red  Star  Line,  March  22. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Korsholm,  March  5;  Svaneholm,  March 
30 — both'  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line;  Batory  (calls  at  Gdynia  but  not  at  Gothenburg), 
Gdynia-America  Line,  March  15. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co., 
March  8;  Delia,  Shaw  SS.  Co.  Ltd.,  March  8;  Northern  Ranger  (does  not  call  at  St. 
Pierre),  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  March  3  and  17;  Nova  Scotia,  Furness  Line, 
March  9;  Fort  Amherst,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,,  March  15. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  March  11 ;  Lady  Hawking,  March 
25;  Lady  Drake,  April  8 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
March  5  and  30. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne,  March  6 ;  Chomedy,  March 
20 — both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Lady  Somers,  March  4;  Catheart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  March 
11;  Lady  Rodney,  March  18;  Cavelier  (does  not  call1  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  March  18 — 
all  Canadian  NationaL 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ciss,  March  10;  Kirsten  B,  March  24 — 
both  Piokford  &  Black  SS.  Lime. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Javanese  Prince, 
March  22  ;  Silvercypress;,  April  7;  Siamese  Prince,  April  26 — all  Silver-Prince  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Canadian  Constructor,  Montreal- 
Australia-New  Zealand  Line,  March  2$. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Conqueror,  Montreal- 
Australia-New  Zealand  Line,  March  22. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hikawa  Maru,  March  6;  Hiye  Maru,  March  20;  Heian 
Maru,  April  10 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), March  6;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  March  20;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), April  3;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  April  17 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Tyr> 
dareus,  March  27;  Ixion,  April  22 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike  but  not  at  Manila). 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Tosari,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  March  31. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Canadian-Australasian  Line,  March 

17. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Cape  Horn, 
March  6;  Limerick,  April  11 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line  (call  at  Papeete). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — Roxen,  Empire  Shipping  Co., 
March  15. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Narenta  (calls  at  Glasgow),  March  6;  Dtrech-t- 
dyk,  March  20;  Damsterdyk  (calls  at  Glasgow),  April  3 — all  Holland- America  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  March. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — A  steamer,  Johnson  Line,  March. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — A  steamer,  Empire  Ship- 
ping Co.,  March. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Chris  Knudsen,  Canadian 
Transport  Co.,  March  22. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira. — 
Harrala  (does  not  call  at  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth  or  Durban),,  early  March;  Jedlmoor, 
April — both  North  Pacific  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — A  steamer,  Empire 
Shipping  Co.,  March. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  Manila  and  Iloilo. — Tosari,  Dingwall  Cotts  &  Co.,  March  25. 

To  Chinese  Ports.— Tyndareus,  March  11;  Ixion,  April  17— both  Dodwell  &  Co. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  and  mail  services  may  hav« 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

L.  D.  WILGRESS,  Director 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Sydney:  L.  M.  Oosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  No.  3952V.  Office— City  Manual 
Building.  Hunter  and  BMgh  Streets.  (Territory  covers  Federal  District  of  Canberra,  New 
South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Melbourne:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.   Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.,    Office — 
Safe  Deposit  Office  Building,  Melbourne.    (Territory  covers  States  of  Victoria,  South 
Australia.  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Shell  Building,  60  Ravenstein  Street,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

B.  C.  Butler,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory  includes  the  Straits 
Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay  States,  Siam,  British 
Borneo,  and  Netherlands  India.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  "West  Indies 

Trinidad:  M.  B.  Palmer.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.   Office— Colonial 

Bank  Building.     (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers   Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  H.  A.  Scott.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264.  Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 
Bund.  Shanghai.  (Territor}-  covers  Central  China  and  North  China.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945.  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building.  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)     Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Henri  Turcot.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (Si).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.    (Territory  includes  Germany — except 
the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  Slate  and  Northern  Ireland 
James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connel!  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian) ;  and  40  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho..  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  P.  V.  McLane.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  Office— 309  Crescent  Build- 
ing, 72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Apartadio  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City. 
Office — Edificio  Banco  de  Londmes  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Coolsingel  111b,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine 
Valley  and  Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

Richard  Grew,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela.  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters— Casilla  1212,  Lima.^  Office— Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office— 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  Office — 
Prudential  Assurance  Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free 
State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederick  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Building.  Water  Street.    (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:   G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.     (Territory   covers  Scotland.)  Cable 

address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center.  (Territory 
includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 
Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  J.  O.  Patenaude,  I.S.O.,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1937. 
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NEW  TRADE  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  CANADA  AND  THE 
UNITED  KINGDOM 

A  new  Trade  Agreement  between  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom  was 
signed  at  Ottawa  on  February  23,  1937,  and  introduced  in  the  Canadian  House 
of  Commons  on  February  25  on  the  occasion  of  the  Budget  statement  of  the 
Minister  of  Finance.  The  articles  of  the  Agreement,  schedules,  and  connected 
papers,  with  the  exception  of  details  of  Canadian  concessions  to  the  United 
Kingdom  as  set  forth  in  Schedules  IV,  V  and  VII,  and  a  Note  on  Canadian  duty 
drawbacks,  are  published  in  this  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal, 
pages  342-353. 

ECONOMIC  SURVEY  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA,  1936 

J.  L.  Mutter,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Johannesburg,  February  3,  1937. — According  to  official  preliminary  statistics 
released  last  week  from  Pretoria,  the  trade  returns  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  for 
1936  eclipsed  all  previous  records.  Total  exports  for  the  calendar  year  were  valued 
at  £114,012,320,  and  imports  at  £86,050,285.  The  corresponding  figures  for  1935 
were  £102,252,699  and  £75,141,633  respectively.  The  imports  total  is  the  highest 
since  Union  in  1910,  and  is  £2,594,831  greater  than  the  previous  record  set  up  in 
1929.  Combined  exports  and  imports  aggregated  over  £200,000,000  for  the  first 
time,  a  really  extraordinary  figure  for  a  country  with  a  European  population  of 
little  more  than  2,000,000. 

Exports  of  gold  bullion  were  responsible  for  £81,801,421  of  the  total  export 
figure,  an  increase  of  nearly  £10,000,000  over  1935,  while  specie  exports  advanced 
from  £157,448  to  £1,283,517.  A  welcome  improvement,  significant  as  a  reflection 
of  returning  prosperity  in  consuming  markets,  was  shown  in  the  export  of 
diamonds,  which  reached  a  total  of  £3,200,726  as  compared  with  £395,556  in 
the  previous  year. 

Exports  for  1936  of  wool,  the  Union's  premier  agricultural  export  commodity, 
reached  the  satisfying  total  of  £9,826,966,  some  £300,000  more  than  in  1935.  The 
maize  crop,  however,  was  an  almost  complete  failure,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
level  of  exports  sank  to  £55,668  as  compared  with  over  £1,500,000  in  the  previous 
year. 

In  spite  of  customs  concessions  made  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  in  last  year's 
budget,  the  total  sum  collected  as  import  duties  during  the  year  reached  the 
record  figure  of  £12,035,959,  or  £1,099,786  more  than  in  1935. 

Apart  from  the  failure  of  the  maize  crop,  it  may  be  said  that  the  agricultural 
industry  of  the  country  continued  to  improve,  gross  returns  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction again  exceeding  those  of  the  preceding  year.  The  mining  industry  also 
continued  to  expand  not  only  in  the  gold-mining  area  of  the  Witwatersrand,  but 
also  by  reason  of  the  development  of  the  Union's  base  metal  resources  and  the 
encouragement  of  the  smaller  gold-mining  operations  in  outlying  districts. 

With  reference  to  commerce  and  industry,  the  latest  official  figures  of  indus- 
trial activity  are  those  of  the  1934-35  Industrial  Census,  which  were  published 
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during  December  and  which  reflect  the  great  progress  made  by  secondary  indus- 
tries. In  the  years  1933-34  and  1934-35  rapid  expansion  took  place  and  the 
ground  lost  during  the  depression  period  was  quickly  regained.  In  1934-35  as 
compared  with  1933-34  employment  increased  by  38  per  cent,  salaries  and  wages 
by  45  per  cent,  value  of  materials  used  by  52  per  cent,  and  the  gross  value  of 
output  by  44  per  cent.  Numerous  new  enterprises  have  been  inaugurated  during 
1936,  and  the  census  figures  for  1935-36  and  1936-37,  when  available,  will  doubt- 
less show  a  further  marked  increase  in  industrial  activity. 

During  the  year  just  ended  1,500  new  companies  were  registered  in  the 
Union,  registration  reaching  a  peak  during  the  month  of  December,  when  160 
registrations  were  filed.    The  previous  record  for  any  year  was  established  in 

1935,  when  1,200  companies  were  registered. 

The  building  boom  continues  to  rise  to  unprecedented  levels.  In  1933,  when 
unusual  activity  in  the  building  trade  first  became  noticeable  on  the  Rand,  the 
value  of  plans  passed  ran  to  £1,883,861.  In  1935  plans  worth  £6,717,146  were 
passed.  For  the  first  eleven  months  of  the  year  just  ended  the  value  of  plans 
passed  amounted  to  £9,000,000.  Nor  was  this  amazing  development  confined  to 
Johannesburg,  for  in  other  cities  as  well,  notably  Cape  Town,  Durban,  and  Port 
Elizabeth,  new  records  for  building  activity  were  established.  The  1936  figure 
for  the  entire  Union  under  this  heading  is  set  at  over  £20,000,000. 

The  generally  satisfactory  state  of  commerce  and  industry  in  the  Union 
accounts  very  largely  for  the  amazing  success  which  has  attended  the  operations 
of  the  South  African  Railways  and  Harbours  during  1936.  New  records  have 
been  established  in  practically  every  department  under  the  administration,  and 
the  Minister  of  Railways  is  expected  to  announce  a  handsome  surplus  for  the 
financial  year  ending  March  31,  1937. 

Empire  Exhibition  (South  Africa)  ,  1936 

Probably  the  most  outstanding  event  of  the  year  was  the  Empire  Exhibition 
(South  Africa) ,  1936,  which  opened  on  September  15  and  attracted  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  visitors  to  Johannesburg  from  other  parts  of  the  Union,  contiguous 
territories  in  South  Africa,  and  overseas  during  the  four  months  of  its  existence. 
Close  to  2,000,000  people  visited  the  exhibition,  which,  although  it  is  expected 
financially  to  show  a  deficit  of  some  £70,000,  is  generally  considered  as  eminently 
worth  while  from  every  point  of  view.  Among  its  benefits  calculable  and  incal- 
culable are  world-wide  publicity  for  South  Africa  in  general  and  Johannesburg 
in  particular,  the  trebling  of  tourist  traffic  to  South  Africa,  the  circulation  of  an 
extra  £1,000,000  of  money,  and  a  great  increase  in  business  contacts  and  extension 
of  trade. 

Government  Finances 

In  announcing  the  estimates  for  the  financial  year  commencing  April  1, 

1936,  the  Minister  of  Finance  stated  that  estimated  receipts  had  been  placed  at 
£38,337,000,  or  £745,000  less  than  the  estimated  collections  for  the  previous  year, 
while  expenditures  on  revenue  account  were  expected  to  total  £36,483,000,  a 
decrease  of  £349,000  on  appropriations  for  1935-36,  thus  providing  for  an  esti- 
mated surplus  of  £1,854,000. 

The  position  in  the  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year  to  December,  1936,  shows 
revenue  at  £27,830,022,  which  is  nearly  £2,000,000  more  than  in  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  the  preceding  year.  Expenditure  from  the  revenue  account  in  the 
nine  months  amounted  to  £27,567,011,  or  £282,000  more  than  the  corresponding 
period  of  1935.  Revenue  to  date  more  than  covers  expenditure,  which  is  uncom- 
mon at  this  stage  of  the  fiscal  year.  There  is  every  indication  that  the  Minister 
of  Finance  will  be  able  to  announce  a  record  surplus  when  he  brings  down  his 
budget  next  month,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  £4,000,000. 
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The  total  public  debt  of  the  country,  including  funded  and  floating,  as  at 
December  31,  1936,  stood  at  £259,912,000,  whereas  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
the  total  debt  was  £281,491,000. 

Banking 

At  the  general  meeting  of  stockholders  held  in  Pretoria  on  July  1,  1936,  the 
Governor  of  the  South  African  Reserve  Bank  announced  that  the  capital  of  the 
bank  remained  at  £1,000,000,  and  that  the  reserve  fund  also  stood  at  £1,000,000. 
Notes  in  circulation  amounted  to  £14,626,982,  an  increase  during  the  year  of 
about  £1,500,000,  and  a  reflection  of  the  active  business  conditions  prevailing. 

Gold  coin  and  bullion  held  by  the  bank  amounted  in  value  to  £29,397,683. 
Net  profits  for  the  year  ending  March  31  were  £203,772,  from  which  a  total  divi- 
dend of  10  per  cent  was  paid  to  stockholders,  the  balance  of  £103,772  being  paid 
to  the  Government.  At  March  31,  1936,  the  ratio  of  cash  reserves  to  liabilities 
was  59  per  cent. 

On  January  27,  1937,  the  Reserve  Bank's  gold  holding  was  £25,909,048; 
notes  in  circulation  amounted  to  £14,022,890;  bankers'  deposits  totalled  £23,- 
819,407;  and  the  cash  ratio  stood  at  57-8  per  cent, 

The  total  of  bank  deposits  in  the  Union  as  revealed  by  the  monthly  returns 
published  by  the  commercial  banks  has  fluctuated  between  £80,000,000  and 
£90.000.000  during  the  last  three  years,  but  in  November,  1936,  the  last  month  for 
which  figures  are  available,  the  total  rose  to  £92,490,934.  The  demand  for  bank 
credit  consequent  upon  increased  business  activity  is  reflected  in  the  increase 
in  advances  and  discounts,  which  stood  at  £51,539,979  at  the  end  of  November, 
1936,  as  compared  with  £46,052,938  on  the  corresponding  date  in  1935.  The 
ratio  of  cash  reserves  to  liabilities  to  the  public  at  the  end  of  November  was  26-77 
per  cent. 

Gold-mixing  Industry 

The  extension  of  gold-mining  operations  in  the  Witwatersrand  area  during 
1936  is  clearly  shown  by  the  monthly  progressive  statement  of  gold  production 
in  the  Transvaal  for  the  whole  year,  which  has  just  been  published  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Mines.  The  returns  for  1935  established  records  under  most  headings, 
including  tonnage  milled,  value  of  gold  won,  working  cost  and  working  profit, 
but  even  these  records  fall  away  when  compared  with  the  figures  for  the  year 
just  ended. 

The  total  number  of  tons  milled  during  1936  was  48,610,620,  or  some  4,000,000 
tons  more  than  in  1935.  The  yield  of  gold,  in  fine  ounces,  was  11,339,411  as  com- 
pared with  10,776,684  in  the  previous  year.  Due  to  the  increased  tonnage  milled, 
working  costs,  standing  at  £45,775,622,  were  up  by  £3,566,512,  while  working 
revenue  showed  a  proportionate  increase,  £77,829,915  as  compared  with  £74,- 
790,876.  The  yield,  in  dwts.  per  ton,  was  somewhat  less  than  in  1935,  4-568  as 
against  4-7,  but  working  costs  per  ton  milled  dropped  from  18s.  lid.  to  18s.  lOd. 
The  estimated  realizable  value  of  gold  per  fine  ounce  averaged  over  the  year  was 
somewhat  less  than  in  1935,  being  calculated  at  £6-993  as  compared  with  £7-077. 
Dividends  declared  during  1936  totalled  £17,296,439,  constituting  a  new  record 
and  representing  an  increase  of  £859,175  over  the  year  1935. 

Generally  speaking,  the  results  of  the  year's  operations  fulfilled  expectations 
and  came  very  close  to  the  estimates  made  at  the  beginning  of  1936,  when  it  was 
anticipated  that  the  tonnage  milled  would  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  50,000,000, 
and  that  the  yield  of  the  precious  metal  per  month  throughout  the  year  would 
come  very  close  to  a  million  fine  ounces. 

Agriculture 

t  Continued  improvement  in  the  Union's  agricultural  industry  was  recorded 
during  the  year,  as  revealed  by  the  fact  that  the  gross  return  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction has  again  exceeded  that  of  1935.    The  one  exception  occurred  in  the 
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case  of  maize,  the  crop  being  adversely  affected  by  the  general  absence  of  rain 
during  the  flowering  stage  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  Moreover,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  crop  was  planted  late  and  cool  weather  conditions  retarded  its  growth 
considerably.  In  consequence  the  yield  was  disappointing  both  as  regards  quan- 
tity and  quality,  and  the  Government  decided  against  declaring  an  export  quota 
percentage  for  the  twelve  months  June  1,  1936,  to  May  31,  1937.  The  final  esti- 
mate of  the  1935-36  crop  was  14,798,500  bags  as  compared  with  18,728,000  in 
the  previous  season,  and  exports  of  maize  and  maize  products  during  the  period 
July  1-August  31  totalled  only  126,971  bags  as  against  1,138,014  in  the  corres- 
ponding period  in  1935. 

WOOL 

Unexpected  heavy  shearings  resulted  in  a  wool  clip  of  some  237,835,556 
pounds  for  the  1935-36  season,  or  approximately  8,000,000  pounds  more  than  was 
originally  estimated.  Exports  of  grease  wool  for  the  season  July,  1935-May,  1936, 
totalled  199,746,000  pounds  valued  at  £8,203,591  as  compared  with  205,589,000 
valued  at  £6,568,504  during  July,  1934-May,  1935.  The  1936-37  clip  is  expected 
to  yield  some  262,200,000  pounds.  The  new  wool-selling  season  opened  at  Cape 
Town  and  Port  Elizabeth  in  the  middle  of  September,  with  Japan  dominating  the 
market  for  all  types  of  2  inches  and  over,  and  Germany  a  close  competitor. 
Compared  with  opening  values  for  the  previous  season,  the  market  for  super 
wools  was  fully  15  per  cent  higher. 

Japan  withdrew  from  the  South  African  wool  market  a  few  days  ago,  having 
purchased  about  200,000  bales,  since  when  competition  has  been  confined  to 
German  and  French  accounts.  A  drop  in  prices  has  ensued,  but  even  so  the 
present  price  level  is  still  considerably  higher  than  that  of  last  year.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  withdrawal  of  Japanese  buyers  followed  closely  upon  the  consum- 
mation of  an  agreement  between  Japan  and  Australia  under  which  exports  of 
Japanese  cotton  and  artificial  silk  are  to  be  allowed  into  Australia  on  condition 
that  Japan  buys  800,000  bales  of  Australian  wool  within  the  next  eighteen  months. 

FRUIT 

Deciduous  fruit  exports  for  the  season  November,  1935-July,  1936,  totalled 
4,578,348  cases,  equivalent  to  91,263  tons,  as  compared  with  3,430,934  cases 
and  68,981  tons  in  the  corresponding  period  a  year  previously.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  returns  from  the  United  Kingdom  market,  in  which  the  great  bulk  of  this 
fruit  is  sold,  were  disappointing.  Peach  shipments  particularly  reached  the 
market  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition,  resulting  in  low  prices,  while  prices  realized 
for  pears  reflected  the  keen  competition  from  California  and  the  Argentine. 

Total  exports  of  citrus  fruit  for  the  season  April-November,  1936,  were 
2,749,376  cases,  or  some  300,000  more  than  were  shipped  during  the  1935  season. 
Here  again  London  is  the  principal  market.  The  gross  average  value  per  case 
realized  for  South  African  oranges  during  the  period  April-October,  1936,  was 
15s.  4d.  as  compared  with  lis.  2-4d.  and  12s.  Id.  in  the  corresponding  periods  of 
the  two  previous  years  respectively.  Returns  for  grapefruit  and  naartjes  (tan- 
gerines) were  less  satisfactory,  but  South  African  lemons  realized  good  prices, 
particularly  during  September,  when  sales  were  effected  at  from  27s.  to  40s.  per 
box. 

Exports  of  South  African  dried  fruit  for  the  year  totalled  17,451,156  pounds, 
a  marked  increase  over  the  total  for  1935,  when  12,640,726  cases  were  shipped. 

WHEAT 

The  end  of  the  1935-36  wheat-growing  season  found  the  Union  confronted 
with  a  carry-over  of  1,500,000  bags.  This  situation  gave  the  Government,  the 
farming  community,  and  the  public  generally  a  considerable  amount  of  concern. 
Fortunately,  however,  excessive  rains,  hail,  and  windstorms  have  had  their  effect 
on  the  new  crop,  which  is  expected  to  yield  some  2,000,000  bags  less  than  was  the 
case  last  season,  so  that  it  should  be  possible  to  absorb  the  surplus. 
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WINE 

Wine  production  in  the  Union,  which  has  increased  continuously  since  1931, 
totalled  248,505  leaguers  (a  leaguer  being  the  equivalent  of  one  ton  of  grapes), 
or  28,000  leaguers  more  than  in  1935. 

TOBACCO 

It  is  reported  that  the  whole  of  the  1934-35  season's  tobacco  crop  was  dis- 
posed of  early  in  1936,  and  the  prospects  are  satisfactory  for  the  sale  of  the 
1935-36  season's  crop  at  fair  prices  during  the  next  few  weeks. 

SUGAR 

The  production  of  the  Natal  sugar  industry  for  the  season  just  closed  is 
placed  at  442,000  to  443,000  short  tons.  Total  exports  for  the  season  to  the  end 
of  December  were  135,000  long  tons,  and  during  that  month  satisfactory  tonnage 
was  sold  for  local  consumption.  Under  a  new  agreement  between  the  various 
sections  of  the  sugar  industry  and  the  Government,  gazetted  on  September  11, 
1936,  sugar  production  is  now  limited  to  470,000  tons  per  annum.  The  protective 
duty  of  16s.  per  ton  against  imported  sugar  is  maintained,  but  all  producers  are 
compelled  to  export  a  specified  quota  of  their  output  and  to  provide  a  low-priced 
sugar  of  good  quality  for  the  domestic  market. 

Practically  all  export  subsidies  paid  in  respect  of  primary  products  have 
now  been  cut  by  two-thirds,  and  as  from  April  next  the  final  third  will  commence 
to  disappear.  The  total  paid  in  export  subsidies  during  December,  1936,  was 
£85.000  as  compared  with  £90,000  in  November.  Of  this  amount,  payments  in 
respect  of  wool  exported  were  responsible  for  £50,000,  and  £13,000  went  to  ex- 
porters of  hides  and  skins. 

Transportation 

The  report  recently  issued  by  the  General  Manager,  South  African  Railways 
and  Harbours,  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1936,  shows  that  there  were  marked 
increases  over  the  previous  year's  figures  under  all  such  headings  as  train  miles 
run,  up  by  10-8  per  cent;  passenger  journeys,  7-83  per  cent;  revenue-earning 
goods  carried,  10-35  per  cent;  total  earnings,  11-21  per  cent.  Working  expendi- 
ture for  1935-36  increased  from  £27,481,728  to  £28,994,279  (5-50  per  cent),  but 
due  to  careful  control  and  supervision  the  rise  in  expenditure  was  considerably 
less  proportionated  than  the  increase  in  revenue,  which  advanced  from  £31,- 
646.073  in  1934-35  to  £35,095,821  in  1935-36. 

New  works  and  improvements  initiated  during  the  period  under  review 
involved  an  expenditure  estimated  at  £6,744,555.  Outstanding  among  these  are 
enlarged  pre-cooling  facilities  at  Table  Bay  docks,  extension  of  quays  at  Port 
Elizabeth,  East  London,  and  Durban,  and  the  electrification  of  the  Germiston- 
Pretoria  line. 

AIRWAYS 

During  the  fiscal  year  1935-36  the  South  African  airways  carried  10,137 
pa-sengers,  an  increase  of  229-77  per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  On  April  1, 
1936.  the  South  African  Airways  took  over  from  Imperial  Airways  the  whole 
of  the  air  services  in  the  Union  south  of  Johannesburg,  and  concurrently  time 
schedules  were  rearranged  so  as  to  give  Cape  Town  four  incoming  and  four  out- 
going air  mails  per  week,  via  the  coast  ports,  to  and  from  Johannesburg.  There 
is  also  a  daily  shuttle  service  between  Johannesburg  and  Durban.  All  these  ser- 
vices link  up  with  the  bi-weekly  arrivals  and  departures  of  the  Imperial  Airways 
service  between  London  and  Johannesburg. 

The  contract  between  South  African  Airways  and  Imperial  Airways  expired 
on  January  31,  1937,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  towards  the  middle  of  the  year 
the  latter  company  will  introduce  its  flying-boat  service  between  London  and 
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Durban.  Concurrently  South  African  Airways  will  take  over  the  route  from 
Johannesburg  to  Lusaka  (Northern  Rhodesia)  conjointly  with  Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland  Airways.  At  present  the  air  journey  between  Johannesburg  and 
London  by  Imperial  Airways  land  plane  service  requires  8-J  days,  but  with  the 
inauguration  of  the  flying-boat  service  it  is  anticipated  that  this  will  be  cut  in 
half  and  that  air  mail  rates  will  be  very  substantially  reduced. 

NEW  RECORDS  ESTABLISHED 

Since  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  on  March  31,  1936,  the  monthly  returns 
of  the  South  African  Railways  and  Harbours  have  continued  to  establish  new 
records.  The  surplus  for  the  first  eight  months  of  the  present  financial  year 
(April-November),  plus  the  surplus  carried  over  from  last  year,  is  £1,288.000, 
and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  when  the  Minister  of  Railways  brings  down 
his  budget  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1936-37  he  will  be  able  to  announce  a 
surplus  of  £2,000,000.  Approximately  half  this  prospective  surplus  has  been 
absorbed  by  the  recent  reduction  in  rail  rates  on  petrol,  but  speculation  is  rife 
as  to  the  disposal  which  will  be  made  of  the  balance.  It  is  generally  considered, 
however,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  it  will  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  building 
up  large  reserves  against  the  possibility  of  future  depressions,  for  the  building 
up  of  the  Rates  Equalization  Fund  (which  includes  provision  against  wage  cuts) , 
and  for  the  strengthening  of  the  Renewals  Fund  in  view  of  the  heavy  demands 
which  are  likely  to  be  made  upon  it  during  the  next  few  years.  No  radical  change 
in  goods  rates  is  anticipated,  nor  is  there  any  immediate  likelihood  of  a  scaling 
down  of  passenger  fares. 

SOUTHERN  AFRICA  TRANSPORT  CONFERENCE 

An  important  conference,  the  first  of  its  kind,  of  Southern  Africa  transport 
interests,  convened  by  the  Union  Government,  was  held  in  Johannesburg  from 
September  7  to  14.  Representatives  of  twelve  territories  south  of  the  equator, 
and  of  two  island  territories  off  the  eastern  seaboard,  were  invited. 

The  conference  in  its  plenary  session  appointed  two  committees,  one  to  deal 
with  surface  transport  and  the  other  with  airways.  Among  the  subjects  discussed 
by  these  committees,  and  upon  which  reports  were  submitted  to  the  conference, 
were  uniform  railway  gauge,  tourist  traffic  and  publicity,  control  of  competitive 
transport,  international  and  local  flying,  marking  of  air  routes  by  beacons,  etc.; 
equipment  of  aeroplanes  on  cross-country  flights  with  signal  apparatus  and 
emergency  rations,  and  provision  of  adequate  maps. 

Roth  committees  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  secretariat  to 
collate  and  disseminate  views  upon  transport  questions  of  mutual  interest  to  the 
various  territories  of  Southern  Africa.  This  recommendation  was  favourably 
considered  by  the  Union  Government,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  permanent 
secretariat  will  function  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Minister  of  Railways. 

Manufacturing  Industries 

Industrial  development  throughout  South  African  continued  apace  during 
1936.  The  expansion  of  the  gold-mining  industry,  the  new  levels  reached  in 
building  activity,  and  the  generally  satisfactory  position  of  wholesale  and  retail 
trade,  all  had  a  beneficent  influence  upon  manufacturing  industries.  Fifteen  hun- 
dred new  companies  were  registered  during  the  twelve  months,  representing  a 
capital  of  over  £27,000,000.  Among  the  factories  which  went  into  production  for 
the  first  time  were  a  new  cement  factory,  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  motor 
spirit,  a  rubber  tire  factory,  and  a  number  of  factories  catering  to  the  engineering 
and  allied  trades.  Building  material  manufacturers — e.g.,  brick  and  tile,  timber,  j 
and  the  like — have  all  experienced  a  record  year,  as  have  manufacturers  of  paints 
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and  varnishes  and  other  products  which  the  building  trade  is  now  consuming  in 
enormous  quantities.  The  building  boom  has  also  been  reflected  in  the  year's 
output  of  the  furniture-manufacturing  industries. 

Activity  in  the  motor  car  manufacturing  industry  in  the  Port  Elizabeth  area 
was  well  maintained  throughout  the  year,  but  conditions  in  the  boot  and  shoe 
manufacturing  industries  in  the  same  locality  were  somewhat  irregular  during 
1936,  and  the  industry  as  a  whole  was  not  continuously  and  fully  occupied. 


IRON  AND  STEEL 

A  comprehensive  and  encouraging  review  of  the  progress  made  by  the  South 
African  iron  and  steel  industry  was  given  by  the  chairman  of  Iscor  (the  South 
African  Iron  and  Steel  Industrial  Corporation  Limited)  at  a  general  meeting  of 
shareholders  held  at  the  end  of  June,  1936,  the  end  of  the  corporation's  financial 
year.  Output  figures  for  the  calendar  year  just  ended  are  not  yet  available. 
The  tonnage  handled  by  the  heavy  mill  in  1935,  however,  was  176,690,  while 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1936  the  throughput  of  this  mill  exceeded  53,000  tons,  and 
at  this  rate  the  total  figure  for  the  year,  when  announced,  should  be  something 
in  excess  of  200,000  tons.  Costs  of  production  at  the  Iscor  works,  which  were 
naturally  high  during  the  starting-up  period,  have  been  steadily  reduced  until 
now  production  costs,  up  to  the  ingot  stage  at  any  rate,  are  down  to  figures  which 
leave  little  room  for  further  improvement.  It  is  considered,  however,  that  costs 
of  conversion  from  ingot  to  finished  product  still  afford  scope  for  improvement 
and  that  this  will  come  as  the  large  proportion  of  unskilled  and  untrained  steel 
workers  gain  experience. 


AGREEMENT  WITH  BRITISH  AND  CONTINENTAL  STEEL  INTERESTS 

During  1936  a  five-year  agreement  was  reached  between  Iscor  and  British 
and  Continental  steel  interests  designed  to  curtail  price  cutting  and  wasteful  com- 
petition and  to  stabilize  steel  prices  in  South  Africa  at  an  economic  level.  Under 
the  agreement  the  South  African  steel  producers  have  first  call  upon  the  South 
African  market  to  the  extent  of  350,000  tons  per  annum.  The  agreement  also 
lays  down  a  scale  of  maxium  prices  not  to  be  exceeded  in  South  Africa.  Pro- 
vision for  a  safeguard  against  the  possibility  of  dumping  from  overseas  was 
made  by  legislative  measures  passed  by  Parliament  during  the  year,  under  which 
the  Minister  of  Finance  is  empowered  to  determine  and  notify  in  the  Government 
gazette  minimum  prices  c.i.f.  South  African  ports  for  various  classes  of  rolled 
steel  products  below  which  such  goods  may  not  be  imported  into  the  Union.  It 
is  understood  that  the  necessary  regulations  are  now  being  framed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  the  landed  prices  which  have  been  determined  will  be  announced 
within  the  next  few  weeks. 

Building  Activity 

The  year  just  ended  has  witnessed  an  extraordinary  amount  of  building 
activity  in  practically  all  the  bigger  urban  centres  in  the  Union.  In  a  recent 
speech  in  Johannesburg,  the  President  of  the  Master  Builders'  Association 
announced  that  building  plans  passed  in  the  Union  during  1936  exceeded 
£20,000.000  in  value.  The  most  amazing  development  took  place  in  Johannesburg 
and  the  Reef  area,  as  the  following  table  indicates: — 

Value  of  Plans  Passed 

1936  1935 

Johannesburg                                                            £9,803,592  £6,717,146 

Capo  Town                                                                   2  498,739  2,607  525 

Durban                                                                           1,896,118  1,045,384 

Port  Elizabeth                                                                   977,791  56'0,304 

An  analysis  of  the  Johannesburg  building  figures  shows  that  3,152  houses 
and  183  blocks  of  flats  were  built  during  the  year,  and  naturally  this  phenom- 
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enal  activity  has  been  reflected  in  an  enormous  increase  in  the  demand  for 
electric  current,  gas,  water,  and  other  public  services  as  well  as  for  bricks, 
tiles,  glass,  cement,  iron  and  steel,  and  many  other  products. 

The  following  table,  extracted  from  statistics  issued  by  the  League  of 
Nations,  enables  an  interesting  comparison  to  be  made  of  the  situation  in 
South  Africa  with  that  in  other  countries: — 


Index  of  Building  Plans  Passed 
(Base  1929  =  100) 


Union  of  United  United 

Year                                               South  Africa  Kingdom  Canada  France  States 

1032                                                     56.3  90.6  16.8  81.3  17.7 

1933                                                       86.4  114.5  9.2  74.0  15.2 

1934                                                     189.2  130.7  11.4  66.7  18.4 

1935                                                     213.1  152.5  20.7  56.2  24.5 

8  months  10  months  9  months  10  months  10  months 


Labour  Conditions 

During  the  last  two  years  the  rate  at  which  unemployment  has  decreased 
has  been  nothing  short  of  amazing,  and  there  is  practically  no  unemployment 
in  South  Africa  to-day.  In  December,  1933,  the  Department  of  Labour  made 
provision  on  relief  works  for  no  fewer  than  37,723  European  males,  and  there 
were  still  10,634  registered  as  unemployed.  In  November,  1936,  which  is  the 
latest  month  for  which  complete  figures  are  available,  there  were  only  2,846 
European  males  registered  as  unemployed. 

The  monthly  index  of  industrial  employment,  using  July,  1925,  as  the 
basis  of  1,000,  has  shown  steady  improvement  since  October,  1934,  when  it 
stood  at  1,182.   At  the  end  of  November,  1936,  it  stood  at  1,420. 

Native  labourers  employed  by  the  mines  and  on  metallurgical  works  dur- 
ing the  month  of  November,  1936,  numbered  371,059,  while  the  number  of 
Europeans  employed  stood  at  42,846.  Over  59,000  Europeans  and  35,000  natives 
were  recorded  as  being  on  the  pay-roll  of  the  South  African  railways  and  harbours 
for  the  month  of  November. 

Employment  in  industrial  establishments  at  the  end  of  November  stood 
at  107  for  European,  115  for  coloured,  114  for  native,  and  107  for  Asiatics 
(base  Julv,  1935  =  100) .  The  corresponding  figures  at  the  end  of  November, 
1935,  were  103,  106,  105,  and  106  respectively. 


Prices  and  Price  Indexes 

The  following  table  indicates  the  trend  of  wholesale  prices  in  the  Union  over 
eleven  different  commodity  groups  during  the  past  four  years: — 


Index  of  Wholesale  Prices 
(Basis  1910  =  1000) 


Group 

Metals  

Jute,  leather,  hides  .  .  . 

Grains,  meals  

Dairy  produce  

Groceries  

Meat  

Building  materials  .  . 

Chemicals  

Fuel  and  light  

Soft  goods  

Miscellaneous  

All  groups  

South  African  goods 
Imported  goods  .  .  . 


Increase  or 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936  (Oct.) 

Decrease 

1.041 

1.056 

1,052 

1,099 

+  47 

1,002 

1.013 

1,042 

1,027 

-15 

1.012 

1.218 

1.023 

1.184 

+  61 

974 

1.087 

898 

985 

+  87 

1,053 

1.021 

1,001 

975 

-26 

960 

1,221 

1,158 

1,154 

-  4 

1  107 

1.126 

1.132 

1.122 

-10 

745 

738 

729 

716 

-13 

953 

902 

932 

931 

-  1 

1,354 

1.398 

1,392 

1.333 

-59 

1,560 

1,517 

1,519 

1,498 

-21 

1,047 

1.143 

1,066 

1,111 

+  45 

972 

1.115 

1.004 

1,088 

+  84 

1,201 

1,196 

1,180 

1,154 

-26 
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It  will  be  observed  that  outstanding  increases  over  1935  took  place  during 
1936  in  the  index  numbers  of  metals,  grains  and  meals,  and  dairy  produce, 
while  the  index  number  for  all  groups  advanced  from  1,066  to  1,111. 

Retail  prices  in  the  Union  during  December,  1936,  of  a  selected  list  of 
commodities  are  compared  with  those  applying  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
other  British  Dominions. 
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These  figures,  which  are  listed  in  the  monthly  Bulletin  of  Union  Statistics 
issued  by  Government  authority  in  Pretoria,  indicate  that  such  necessities  as 
bread,  flour,  oatmeal,  sugar,  bacon,  and  cheese  are  considerably  more  expensive 
in  South  Africa  than  in  other  parts  of  the  Commonwealth. 

INCREASED  COST  OF  LIVING 

All  indications  point  to  the  fact  that  there  will  be  a  fairly  steady  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living  in  South  Africa  during  1937,  and  the  Government  has  been 
warned  by  its  financial  and  economic  advisers  to  expect  an  upward  trend  in 
rents,  basic  foodstuffs,  and  certain  household  commodities.  This  anticipated 
development  is  attributed  to  world  tendencies,  rising  internal  markets  for 
agricultural  products,  and  to  a  shortage  of  housing. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  an  average  increase  of  2J  per  cent 
in  the  rents  of  the  nine  principal  towns  of  the  Union.  On  the  Rand,  where  the 
shortage  of  accommodation  is  acute  and  where  building  costs  are  rising,  the 
increase  in  rent  has  been  as  much  as  5-8  per  cent.  The  combined  index  for 
food,  fuel,  light,  and  rent  in  October.  1936,  was  1,180,  and  in  November  it 
rose  sharply  to  1,195. 

Prospects  for  1937 
gold  mining 

Despite  political  disturbances  in  Europe,  the  opening  weeks  of  the  year 
found  South  African  gold  mining  stocks  standing  at  ever  rising  prices.  The 
year  just  ended  saw  the  eclipse  of  all  previous  records  in  the  industry.  The 
best  mining  brains  in  the  country  confidently  anticipate  a  big  extension  of  the 
gold  fields  to  the  south  and  the  west,  and  although  there  are  many  difficulties 
to  be  overcome  before  operations  in  these  outlying  areas  become  practical 
additions  to  the  gold  fields,  the  industry  generally  looks  forward  to  another 
record-breaking  year. 

BUILDING 

In  the  building  industry  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  1937  will  be  less 
active  than  was  1936.  The  falling-off  which  was  anticipated  during  the  year 
just  ended  failed  to  materalize,  and  the  opening  of  1937  found  architects  and 
building  contractors  with  sufficient  business  on  their  books  to  carry  them  into 
the  third  quarter  of  the  current  year,  even  if  no  further  contracts  were  placed. 
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The  year  will  witness  an  extensive  building  program  on  the  part  of  the  State, 
contracts  having  been  awarded  for  completion  during  the  year  for  Govern- 
ment buildings  in  various  parts  of  the  country  valued  at  over  £150,000. 

MAIZE  CROP  PROSPECTS 

The  fears  which  were  entertained  for  the  Union's  maize  crop  have  now  been 
largely  removed  as  a  result  of  the  rains  which  have  fallen  in  all  the  principal 
growing  areas,  and  notably  in  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Western  Trans- 
vaal. The  latest  official  Government  estimates  of  the  size  of  the  crop  are  not 
yet  available,  but  in  many  quarters  it  is  anticipated  that  the  crop  will  be  a 
record  one  and  that  there  will  be  a  considerable  surplus  available  for  export. 

GOVERNMENT  FINANCE 

With  reference  to  Government  finance,  the  estimates  of  additional  expen- 
diture from  revenue  and  loan  funds  for  the  current  fiscal  year  were  tabled  in 
the  Union  House  of  Assembly  yesterday.  The  additional  expenditure  to  be 
defrayed  from  revenue  totals  £1,042,840.  Under  the  additional  estimates  the 
biggest  item  is  £231,000  for  defence.  Other  large  increases  are  agriculture, 
£139,720;  commerce  and  industries,  £137,120;  pensions,  £100,425;  assistance  to 
farmers,  £85,000;  public  works,  £80,380;  and  posts,  telegraphs  and  telephones, 
£79,000. 

It  has  also  been  announced  that  the  Government  will  make  available  an 
amount  of  approximately  £250,000  to  cover  general  improvements  in  the  scale 
of  remuneration  for  public  servants,  such  improvements  to  take  effect  from 
January  1,  1937.  Another  £250,000  is  to  be  set  aside  for  base  metal  develop- 
ment in  the  Union  and  for  the  encouragement  of  the  smaller  gold  mining 
operations. 

ROAD-BUILDING 

The  expenditure  of  more  than  £700,000  on  a  five-year  road  program, 
involving  the  construction  of  1,290  miles  of  provincial  roads,  to  be  completed 
by  1942,  was  decided  upon  just  recently  by  the  Transvaal  administrations. 
This  new  program,  which  has  been  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  the  National 
Roads  Board  has  assumed  responsibility  for  1,000  miles  of  Transvaal  roads, 
will  mean  the  linking  of  practically  all  the  towns  in  the  province  by  first- 
class  roads. 

TRADE  AGREEMENT  WITH  GERMANY 

On  December  21,  1936,  an  agreement  providing  for  the  further  expansion 
of  trade  between  South  Africa  and  Germany,  was  signed  by  representatives 
of  the  Union  Government  and  that  of  the  Reich.  The  agreement  went  into 
effect  immediately,  and  expires  in  November,  1937.  It  is  expected  that  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  agreement  Germany  will  buy  South  African  products 
to  the  value  of  £4,000,000,  or  approximately  £400,000  more  than  under  the 
previous  agreement,  while  the  Union  will  absorb  German  goods  to  a  similar 
amount.  The  commodities  which  are  expected  to  figure  most  prominently 
are:  from  the  Union,  wool,  hides  and  skins,  wattle  bark,  manganese  ore,  citrus 
fruits,  and  industrial  diamonds;  and  from  Germany,  heavy  machinery,  elec- 
trical goods,  chemicals,  and  other  manufactured  articles. 

CANADA-SOUTH  AFRICAN  TRADE 

For  Canadian-South  African  trade,  1937  should  compare  favourably  with 
the  results  for  the  year  just  ended.  Final  trade  statistics  for  1936  are  not  yet 
available,  but  preliminary  figures  indicate  that  total  imports  of  Canadian 
merchandise  into  the  Union  for  the  twelve  months  reached  a  value  of  close  to 
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£3,000,000,  and  constituted  a  new  record.  South  African  exports  to  Canada 
during  1936  were  appreciably  less  than  in  1935,  due  largely  to  the  almost  com- 
plete failure  of  the  maize  crop.  With  a  bumper  maize  harvest  in  prospect, 
however,  South  African  exports  to  Canada  during  the  current  year  should  be 
considerably  increased. 

With  the  continuation  of  the  development  of  secondary  industries  in  South 
Africa,  it  seems  certain  that  the  nature  of  Canadian  trade  with  this  country 
will  change  considerably  during  1937,  and  in  future  years.  So  many  indus- 
tries have  come  into  production  in  the  Union,  turning  out  various  types  of 
manufactured  goods  which  were  formerly  imported,  that  inevitably  importa- 
tions of  similar  goods  of  oversea  origin  must  decline  very  appreciably,  or  even 
disappear  from  the  trade  returns  altogether,  to  be  replaced  by  goods  in  a 
semi-manufactured  or  raw  state  for  final  processing  in  South  African  factories. 

A  gratifying  development  during  1936  was  the  increase  in  volume  of 
approximately  110  per  cent  over  1935  figures  of  shipments  of  Canadian  timber 
and  timber  products  to  South  Africa.  The  improvement  in  this  trade  has  con- 
tributed in  no  small  measure  towards  the  record  total  for  all  Canadian  mer- 
chandise shipped  to  this  market  during  1936  and  has  done  much  to  compen- 
sate for  smaller  shipments  of  other  commodities.  It  is  anticipated,  judging 
from  the  rate  at  which  orders  have  been  placed  during  the  month  just  ended, 
that  imports  of  Canadian  timber  during  1937  may  be  as  much  as  50  per  cent 
higher  than  in  the  period  under  review. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  ARGENTINA  IN  1936 

J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  February  4,  1937. — The  Argentine  business  situation  con- 
tinued to  improve  during  the  past  year  despite  the  adverse  factors  consequent 
on  the  drought  of  1935.  Higher  prices  for  agricultural  products  more  than 
offset  the  lower  volume  of  exports.  Money  is  now  cheap  and  plentiful.  Argen- 
tina has  had  no  recognized  unemployment  problem  and  the  federal  budget  is 
balanced.  Building  construction  is  active.  It  is  only  import  trade  that  has 
failed  to  respond  to  the  much  improved  business  situation  on  account  of 
artificial  restrictions.  Argentina  has  normal  export  surpluses  available  again 
so  that  the  immediate  outlook  for  export  trade  and  domestic  business  w  very 
promising  indeed  for  1937. 

Increasing  Diversification  of  Industry 

The  increasing  diversification  of  domestic  industry  during  recent  years  in 
Argentina  both  in  agriculture  and  manufacturing  tends  to  modify  the  direct 
effect  of  a  failure  in  a  single  crop  as  wheat.  The  fruit-growing  industry  is 
expanding  rapidly  with  a  resultant  increase  in  domestic  consumption.  Argen- 
tina is  already  becoming  an  important  factor  in  export  trade  in  apples,  grapes, 
pears,  and  citrus  fruits,  but  cotton  growing  is  probably  the  most  important 
of  the  newer  agricultural  industries.  Manufacturing  industries  are  being  started 
or  expanded  under  the  present  high  level  of  protection  afforded  them  covering 
the  great  majority  of  lines  for  which  there  is  any  important  demand  here. 

The  external  commercial  policy  of  the  Argentine  Government  appears  to 
be,  possibly  of  necessity,  directed  more  towards  the  retention  of  existing  mar- 
kets than  to  the  creation  of  new  outlets  for  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
country.  The  explanation  is  no  doubt  that  Argentina  finds  herself  isolated 
from  the  groups  of  countries  granting  mutual  preferential  concessions  and  the 
totalitarian  states,  and  in  defence  is  attempting  to  diversify  and  adjust  produc- 
tion for  domestic  consumption  to  the  reduced  returns  from  export  trade.  Gov- 
ernment assistance  to  domestic  industry  as  evidenced  in  the  numerous  agri- 
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cultural  boards,  and  of  external  trade  through  exchange  control  and  high 
import  duties,  is  accepted  here  as  a  means  to  this  end.  It  is  unlikely,  how- 
ever, that  Government  regulation  will  extend  to  the  sphere  of  production  in 
agriculture. 

Foreign  Trade 

Argentina  had  a  favourable  balance  of  trade  on  merchandise  account  of 
535  million  pesos  (approximately  $235  Canadian  at  par)  in  1936,  as  com- 
pared with  394  million  the  previous  year  and  328  million  for  1934.  The  sur- 
plus of  exports  shown  for  1936  is  considered  ample  to  cover  the  current  com- 
mercial and  public  financial  services  abroad,  and  the  increase  from  the 
figure  for  1935  was  attained  despite  the  small  exportable  surplus  of  wheat  and 
flaxseed  after  the  drought  of  1935.  The  current  position  may  be  attributed 
to  improved  prices  for  agricultural  products  and  the  failure  of  imports  to 
respond  due  to  high  duties  to  the  improved  domestic  situation  in  Argentina. 

Exports  from  Argentina  were  valued  at  1,652  million  pesos — $726  million 
— an  increase  of  5-3  per  cent  over  1935  despite  a  decrease  of  10-2  per  cent 
in  volume.  Imports  were  valued  at  1,116  million  pesos  in  1936,  a  decrease  of 
5  per  cent  in  value  from  1935. 

Export  Trade 

The  improved  position  of  Argentine  export  trade  last  year  was  due  to 
better  prices  except  in  the  case  of  corn,  where  there  was  in  addition  a  large 
exportable  surplus  from  two  bumper  crops  in  successive  years. 

Meat  exports  amounted  to  585,993  metric  tons  in  1936,  an  increase  of  4-7 
in  volume  and  7*1  per  cent  in  iralue  over  1935.  Hide  shipments  at  164,522 
tons  increased  only  0-9  per  cent  in  volume  but  18-2  per  cent  in  value.  Simi- 
larly wool  exports  of  139,536  tons  showed  an  increase  of  31-2  per  cent  in  value 
and  only  2-3  per  cent  in  volume.  The  wool  market  has  been  very  strong  as 
compared  with  1935,  when  export  values  had  decreased  3-3  per  cent  from  the 
level  of  1934.  Milk  products  at  23  million  pesos  showed  an  increase  of  54*4 
per  cent  in  value  and  24-1  per  cent  in  volume.  Exports  of  all  animal  products 
showed  an  increase  of  only  3-3  per  cent  in  quantity  but  14-4  per  cent  in  value 
as  compared  with  1935. 

Animal  products  accounted  for  37-2  per  cent  of  all  Argentine  exports 
last  year  as  compared  with  34-1  per  cent  in  1935.  The  corresponding  per- 
centages for  cereals  were  58  and  60-8.  This  slight  change  in  the  relative  posi- 
tions was  due  largely  to  the  1935  crop  situation,  but  in  each  year  only  5  per 
cent  of  the  total  exports  are  accounted  for  by  products  of  other  than  these  two 
groups. 

Shipments  of  all  cereals  showed  a  decrease  of  11-6  per  cent,  but  the  value 
was  approximately  the  same  as  in  1935.  Wheat  exports  were  down  83,046,236 
bushel's  and  linseed  11,406,117  bushels  as  compared  with  1935,  or  58-7  and 
16-4  per  cent  respectively.  Oat  shipments  were  also  down  53-3  per  cent,  bar- 
ley 41  -2  per  cent,  and  rye  43-5  per  cent.  Corn  shipments,  on  the  other  hand, 
amounted  to  328,824,082  bushels,  an  increase  of  18*7  per  cent  over  1935. 

Import  Trade 

Imports  into  Argentina  showed  a  decrease  in  value  of  5  per  cent,  but  an 
increase  of  5-1  per  cent  in  volume  in  1936  as  compared  with  1935.  Imports 
are  held  in  check  by  the  high  import  duties  and  through  the  added  cost  aris- 
ing from  exchange  control,  which  is  alternatively  classed  both  as  a  tax  on 
importers  and  exporters.  The  local  manufacturing  industries  are  taking  full 
advantage  of  the  protection  afforded  them  to  expand  in  practically  all  lines 
of  consumers'  goods. 
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STANDARD  OF  LIVING 

Argentina  has  never  offered  an  extensive  market  for  luxury  goods.  The 
population  is  largely  urban  despite  the  dependence  on  agriculture,  as  cultiva- 
tion is  extensive  rather  than  intensive.  The  bulk  of  the  urban  population 
enjoy  a  relatively  high  standard  of  living,  in  which  cheap  food  and  a  temper- 
ate climate  which  simplifies  the  housing  and  fuel  problem  arc  factors.  There 
is  a  small  very  high  income  group,  but  virtually  no  so-called  middle  or  upper 
middle  class.  Consequently  the  local  manufacturing  industries  can  supply  the 
greater  part  of  the  needs  of  the  population  of  12  million,  of  which  nearly  one- 
third  are  in  Buenos  Aires,  with  goods  of  medium-to-inferior  quality  which 
satisfy  the  demands  of  a  market  which  stresses  price  and  appearance  rather  than 
inherent  quality. 

Argentina  has  no  forests  of  commercial  value  except  quebracho,  which 
has  only  special  uses.  There  are  no  minerals  or  fuel  for  industrial  power 
and  insufficient  oil  so  far  for  automotive  power.  The  agricultural  industries 
supply  all  the  domestic  requirements  which  are  obtainable  in  temperate  and 
sub-tropical  zones  for  food  and  industrial  use.  Cotton  growing  is  the  latest 
development  on  a  large  scale.  Fruits  are  already  on  an  export  basis.  Con- 
sequently imports  are  largely  confined  to  a  few  purely  tropical  food  products, 
raw  materials,  and  semi-manufactured  products  for  the  local  manufacturing 
industries,  fuel,  both  oil  and  coal,  lumber,  paper,  the  better  quality  textile 
piece-goods  as  a  complement  to  the  local  production,  certain  vehicles  includ- 
ing automobiles  and  trucks  as  well  as  parts  for  local  assembly  plants,  and  the 
types  of  machinery  and  equipment  which  are  not  yet  manufactured  here. 
The  local  rubber  industry  now  covers  the  entire  field,  including  tires,  except  a 
few  specialties. 

The  details  of  imports  by  groups  of  commodities  are  given  as  follows: — 
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The  increase  in  aggregate  imports  shown  in  the  above  table  based  on  "  tariff  " 
or  appraisal  values  reflects  the  increase  in  volume  of  imports.  The  actual  value 
of  all  imports  was  lower  last  year  than  in  1935. 

Direction  of  Argentine  Trade 

While  the  available  statistics  showing  exports  by  destination  have  not 
been  adjusted  yet  in  respect  of  "to  order"  grain  shipments  for  1936,  the  table 
following  gives  a  quite  accurate  picture  of  the  trade  position  as  regards  imports, 
the  export  figures  being  subject  to  adjustment  for  the  main  countries  purchasing 
grain  from  Argentina. 
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Argentine  Exports  and  Imports  by  Countries 

Exports  to  Imports  from 


1936  1935  1936  1935  1936  1935  1936  1935 

Millions  of  Pesos  %  %  Millions  of  Pesos      %  % 

United  Kingdom   524.6  538.3  31.8  34.3  238.6  237.9  20.4  21.2 

United  States   174.0  189.2  10.5  12.1  170.0  161.1  14.6  14.4 

Germany   93.4  108.2  5.7  6.9  108.0  101.6       9.2  9.1 

Belgium   108.1  137.1  6.5  8.7  74.4  71.4       6.4  6.4 

Italy   33.6        62.2  2.0  4.0  61.0  48.2       5.2  4.3 

France   34.5        74.6  5.1  4.8  49.4  50.7       4.2  4.5 

Japan   24.9        15.3  1.5  1.0  41.8  46.5       3.6  4.1 

Holland   110.7  139.1  6.7  8.9  32.5  19.9       2.8  1.7 

Brazil   102.6        75.6  6.2  4.8  55.8  55.8       4.8  5.0 

Canada   28.1        16.0  1.7  1.0  17.0  19.0       1.5  1.7 

Norway   10.3        17.9  0.6  1.1  14.9  7.7       1.3  0.7 

Finland   6.3         5.5  0.4  0.4  9.9  9.7       0.9  0.9 

Sweden   15.2        13.4  0.9  0.9  18.3  19.1       1.6  1.7 

To  order   183.5         0.2  11.1   

Other   150.2  176.7  9.3  11.1  267.6  272.8  23.5  24.3 


Total   1,652.4    1,569.3    100.0    100.0    1,168.2    1,121.4    100.0  100.0 


PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES  TRADING  WITH  ARGENTINA 

It  will  be  seen  that  84-5  per  cent  of  all  Argentine  exports  in  1935  were 
consumed  by  eight  countries,  including  Brazil — which  takes  wheat  from  this 
country — the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States,  and  the  five  principal  con- 
suming countries  in  Europe,  namely  Holland,  Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  and 
France.  This  group  of  eight  countries  took  86-9  per  cent  of  all.  the  exports 
and  supplied  85-7  per  cent  of  all  Argentine  imports,  excluding  jute  and  petroleum 
products,  which  must  come  from  countries  which  are  not  customers  of  Argentina, 
for  the  five-year  period  1931-35.  If  further  allowance  is  made  for  the  fact 
that  all  the  Argentine  requirements  in  paper,  including  newsprint,  must  come 
largely  from  Canada,  Norway,  Sweden,  or  Finland,  it  is  clear  that  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  import  trade  is  supplied  by  all  other  countries. 

TRADE  WITH  CONTINENTAL  COUNTRIES 

There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  Argentina  has  increased  her  purchases 
from  the  principal  Continental  European  countries  in  order  to  extend  her  export 
markets  for  agricultural  products.  Argentine  exports  to  Germany,  Holland, 
France,  Belgium,  and  Italy  decreased  by  1,607-4  million  pesos  for  the  five- 
year  period  ending  1935,  as  compared  with  the  previous  five-year  period,  or  an 
annual  average  decrease  of  321-5  million  pesos — approximately  $107  million 
Canadian.  The  corresponding  annual  decrease  in  Argentine  purchases  from  this 
group  was  315-6  million  pesos.  Consequently  Argentina  has  decreased  her  imports 
from  this  group  to  apparently  the  same  extent  as  these  countries  have  restricted 
their  purchases  from  Argentina.  Further,  while  this  Continental  group  took  an 
average  of  42-9  per  cent  of  all  Argentine  exports  between  1926-30  and  only 
39-5  per  cent  between  1931-35,  their  share  of  Argentine  import  trade  fell  from 
33-1  per  cent  to  29-3  per  cent  for  the  respective  periods.  The  trade  position 
between  Argentina  and  this  group  was  abnormal  last  year  due  to  the  short  wheat 
crop  here,  but  in  1935  the  group  only  took  33-3  per  cent  of  Argentine  exports  and 
supplied  26-0  per  cent  of  the  imports.  Consequently  Argentina  is  not  giving  the 
Continental  European  countries  a  larger  share  of  the  local  market  than  it  is 
apparently  considered  their  annual  purchases  here  would  warrant. 

TRADE  WITH  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  United  Kingdom  has  always  been  the  largest  consumer  of  Argentine 
products.  Whereas  the  purchases  of  the  European  countries  cited  decreased 
by  an  annual  average  of  321-5  million  pesos  between  1926-30  and  1931-35,  the 
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United  Kingdom  purchases  only  decreased  by  92-2  million  pesos  annually,  and 
whereas  the  United  Kingdom  only  took  29-8  per  cent  of  all  Argentine  exports  in 
the  first  period,  the  percentage  was  increased  to  36-8  for  the  period  1931-35  and 
was  34-3  in  1935.  Similarly,  the  United  Kingdom's  participation  in  Argentine 
import  trade  increased  from  19-1  per  cent  to  23-5  per  cent  as  between  the  two 
periods  but  fell  to  20  •  4  per  cent  for  1936. 


TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Argentina  has  always  been  an  important  customer  of  the  United  States. 
Between  1926  and  1930  the  United  States  supplied  an  average  of  24-4  per  cent 
of  all  Argentine  imports  but  took  only  8-9  per  cent  of  this  country's  exports. 
For  the  period  1931-35,  United  States  exports  declined  relatively  to  13-7  per 
cent  of  all  Argentine  purchases  abroad,  and  the  United  States'  share  of  Argentine 
export  trade  was  only  7-0  per  cent.  United  States  exports  to  Argentina  had  only 
increased  to  14-4  per  cent  in  1936.  Exchange  control  has  been  largely  responsible 
for  both  the  relative  and  absolute  decrease  in  United  States  exports  to  Argentina. 

The  position  of  Argentine  external  trade  with  her  principal  customers  for  the 
five-year  periods  1926-30  and  1931-35  is  shown  as  follows: — 

Argentine  External  Trade.  1926-30  and  1931-35 

Exports  to  Imports  from 


1926-30  1931-35            1926-30  1931-35 

Mil.Ps.      %  Mil.Ps.  %  Mil.Ps.      %  Mil.  Ps.  % 

Continental  Europe1     •  ..  ..    4,320.9      42.9  2,713.5  39.5  3,103.2  33.1  1,524.9  29.3 

United  Kingdom                          2,995.9      29.8  2,534.9  36.8  1,790.9  19.1  1,219.1  23.5 

United  States                                900.3       8.9  487.2       7.0  2,284.1  24.4  711.2  13.7 

Brazil                                           393.9       3.9  250.1       3.6      410.9       4.3  314.3  6.5 

Others                                       1,443.0     14.5  886.3  13.1  1,767.9  19.1  1,422.4  27.0 


Total   10,054.0    100.0    6,872.0    100.0    9,357.0    100.0    5,191.9  100.0 


1  Includes  only  Germany,  Holland,  France,  Belgium  and  Italy. 


Canada's  Position 


Canada  had  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  with  Argentina  to  the  equiva- 
lent of  $3  •  7  million  in  1936.  This  unusual  position  arose  from  the  heavy  imports 
of  Argentine  corn  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  and  a  decrease  of  2  million 
pesos  in  the  value  of  Canadian  exports  to  this  market.  Exchange  control  here 
precludes  the  prospect  of  any  important  increase  in  the  sale  of  Canadian  products 
to  Argentina. 

The  position  of  Canadian  export  trade  to  this  market  is  indicated  in  the 
following  table: — 

Canada's  Exports  to  Argentina 

Jan.-Nov.,     Jan.-Nov.,  -[-Increase 
1936  1935  —Decrease 

Figures  in  Canadian  Dollars 


Xe^vspiint   1,758,257 

Farm  implements   851  040 

Seed  potatoes   158,656 

Rub-total   2,767,953 

Rubber  products   267,064 

Xeedles  and  pins   17,516 

Razors  and  razor  blades   20,748 

Telephone  apparatus   44,570 

Asbestos  manufactures   6,694 

Aluminum  manufactures   4,640 

Other   169,310 

Total  eleven  months   3,298,495 

Total  twelve  months    


1,727,425 
1,092,094 


2,819,519 
264  564 
14,894 
15,895 
34,457 
3,567 
8,420 
734,756 

3,896,072 
3,968,421 


+  30,832 
-241,054 
+  158,656 


51,566 
2,500 
2,622 
4,853 

10,113 
3,127 
3,780 
555,446 


587,577 
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Canada  was  given  exchange  at  preferential  rates  last  year  for  newsprint, 
farm  implements  and  seed  potatoes.  The  bulk  if  not  all  of  the  other  exports  shown 
were  subject  to  a  surcharge  of  20  per  cent.  The  Argentine  import  trade  in  rubber 
goods,  including  rubber-soled  shoes,  is  now  relatively  small.  Tires  are  manufac- 
tured here  now  and  Canadian  rubber-soled  shoes  continue  to  sell  on  their  brand 
name  and  quality.  The  other  particular  items  listed  except  asbestos  can  stand 
the  surcharge  better,  of  course,  than  raw  materials  and  semi-manufactured  pro- 
ducts. 

Seed  Potatoes 

Argentina  had  to  import  142,300  metric  tons  of  potatoes  last  year  due  to  the 
failure  of  the  local  crop.  Of  this  amount  7,942  tons  were  imported  as  certified 
seed,  which  were  supplied  as  follows:  Canada,  3,096  tons;  United  States,  2,122 
tons;  Esthonia,  1,402  tons;  Holland,  379  tons;  Germany,  209  tons;  and  smaller 
lots  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Poland,  New  Zealand,  and  Sweden.  In  addition, 
another  4,000  tons  of  commercial  stock  from  Europe  was  planted  in  one  produc- 
ing district,  and  probably  an  equal  amount  of  commercial  stock  has  been  planted 
in  another  district  here.  Consequently  Argentina  has  approximately  16,000  tons 
of  imported  potatoes  planted  in  the  present  crop.  Holland  alone  supplied  81,999 
tons  of  all  the  potatoes  imported  in  1936. 

extent  of  crop  failure 

The  extent  of  the  crop  failure  last  year  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  whereas 
142,300  tons  were  imported  in  1936,  total  imports  of  potatoes  to  Argentina  over 
the  entire  twelve  years  from  1924  to  1935  inclusive  aggregated  only  59,853  tons, 
or  an  average  of  approximately  5,000  tons  annually.  Of  this  59,853  tons,  imports 
in  1925  and  1926  amounted  to  13,796  tons,  and  in  1929  and  1930  to  28,286  tons, 
so  that  average  annual  imports  for  the  other  eight  years  were  only  2,225  tons. 
These  figures  comprise  both  consumption  and  seed  stock. 

The  drought  which  ruined  the  1935  wheat  crop  in  Argentina  precipitated 
the  crisis  in  the  potato-growing  industry.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  virus 
diseases  have  been  here  for  many  years.  It  is  largely  a  question  of  how  quickly 
disease  affects  yields.  There  is  a  drought  again  this  season,  but  all  the  acreage 
planted  with  imported  stock — particularly  Canadian,  American,  Esthonian, 
Danish,  Dutch,  Scottish,  and  Hungarian — of  the  nineteen  supplying  countries,  is 
promising,  whereas  the  local  seed  has  failed  again.  Table  potatoes  will  be  im- 
ported again,  and  there  will  be  a  demand  for  seed,  both  certified  and  commercial 
stock,  for  planting  this  fall.  The  future  demand  for  imported  seed,  however,  must 
be  at  best  sporadic  with  relatively  heavy  purchases  for  one  or  two  years  followed 
by  a  period  of  years,  long  or  short,  without  any  imports,  dependent  on  weather 
conditions  and  the  rate  of  spread  of  disease.  Potatoes  are  grown  here  by  the 
poorest  type,  financial  and  otherwise,  of  the  tenant  farmers  in  the  country  on 
excellent  land  but  under  extensive  cultivation,  which  in  itself  precludes  the  pos- 
sibility of  establishing  a  proper  system  of  seed  certification  for  the  present  or 
until  a  change  is  effected  in  the  entire  system  of  production  in  this  country. 

Exchange  Control 

There  have  been  no  changes  during  the  year  in  the  method  of  controlling 
exchange  in  Argentina.  Exchange  control  serves  a  two-fold  purpose.  It  estab- 
lishes in  effect  a  preferential  tariff  system,  since  20  per  cent  is  added  to  the 
cost  of  excess  imports  from  any  particular  country  above  the  amount  of  that 
country's  purchases  from  Argentina.  It  is,  in  addition,  an  important  source  of 
revenue  to  the  Government,  since  the  exchange  purchased  from  Argentine 
exporters  is  sold  again  at  a  profit,  the  margin  of  profit  being  fixed  in  respect  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  exchange  transactions.    As  a  form  of  preferential  tariff, 
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exchange  control  effectively  limits  imports  from  countries  which  are  not  important 
consumers  of  Argentine  products.  As  a  source  of  revenue,  it  has  already  created 
a  very  large  fund  which  is  available  to  the  Government  to  subsidize  the  various 
agricultural  industries  as  may  seem  necessary,  and  in  practice  this  fund  has 
been  drawn  upon  towards  reducing  the  financial  services  on  the  external  public 
debt  and  to  stabilize  the  exchange  value  of  the  peso. 

REVENUE  FROM  EXCHANGE  CONTROL 

When  exchange  control  was  first  established,  it  was  announced  that  revenues 
from  this  source  would  be  made  available  to  the  agricultural  industries.  In 
November,  1933,  basic  minimum  prices  were  fixed  for  wheat,  corn,  and  linseed, 
and  any  losses  that  might  be  incurred  were  chargeable  against  exchange  profits. 
The  minimum  prices  on  wheat  were  only  suspended  in  December,  1936,  and  on 
corn  the  suspension  will  be  effective  on  April  1 ,  1937.  In  addition  official  boards 
were  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  meat,  cotton,  milk,  and  wine  industries. 
The  net  revenue  from  exchange  control  to  the  end  of  1935  was  237-3  million 
pesos,  yet  only  35-9  million  pesos  of  this  amount  went  to  agriculture.  On  the 
other  hand,  56-1  million  pesos  was  used  to  cover  differences  in  exchange  on  Gov- 
ernment remittances  abroad.  For  example,  the  service  charges  on  the  public 
external  debt  were  charged  to  general  revenue  at  par  or  11-45  pesos  to  the  £,  and 
the  difference  between  11-45  and  15  pesos  to  the  £,  which  was  the  cost  of  the 
exchange,  was  taken  from  the  exchange  profit  fund.  The  net  balance  to  the 
credit  of  the  Government's  exchange  profit  fund  at  December  31,  1935,  was 
144-9  million  pesos.  Payments  from  this  fund  during  1936  are  believed  to  have 
been  negligible  so  that,  taking  into  account  profits  accruing  last  year,  the  fund  is 
now  a  very  substantial  one. 

REDUCTION  IN  PROFIT  MARGIN :    SUBSIDY  TO  CATTLE  INDUSTRY 

The  margin  of  profit  from  exchange  control  was  almost  halved  a  few  months 
ago  when  the  preferential  selling  rate  was  reduced  from  17  to  16  pesos  to  the  £, 
which  leaves  a  profit  of  1  instead  of  2  pesos  in  the  £  sterling  and  an  equivalent 
margin  for  other  currencies  on  all  exchange  transactions.  This  reduction  was 
made  in  recognition  of  the  strength  of  the  peso  in  the  face  of  the  current  improved 
trade  position  here  and  possibly  the  fact  that  revenue  from  this  source  is  no 
longer  urgently  required.  The  important  current  charge  against  exchange  profits 
is  the  15  million  peso  annual  subsidy  recently  announced  to  the  cattle  industry 
to  offset  the  incidence  of  the  United  Kingdom  meat  duties  on  local  producers. 

The  principle  of  controlling  imports  both  as  regards  volume  and  origin 
seems  to  be  firmly  established  in  Argentina.  The  inherent  instability  in  the 
exchange  value  of  the  peso  due  to  the  nature  of  the  exports  of  this  country,  and 
the  trade  barriers  raised  by  the  few  countries  which  consume  the  bulk  of  the 
agricultural  products  exported  from  Argentina,  together  make  it  appear,  at 
least  here,  essential  that  local  purchasing  power  be  regulated  and  made  avail- 
able only  to  potential  consuming  countries. 

Grain  Trade 

The  appointments  were  made  last  year  to  the  Argentine  Grain  and  Elevators 
Board,  the  official  body  which  will  administer  the  new  Grain  Act  of  1935.  Argen- 
tine wheat  and  other  cereals  will  be  graded  officially  under  this  act  for  the  first 
time.  The  official  standards  for  the  1935-36  crop  have  been  issued,  and  last  month 
an  American  expert  was  engaged  for  a  two-year  period  to  advise  on  grading 
methods  and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  gain  recognition  of  the  grades  in  the 
trade.  Their  problem  arises  from  the  large  number  of  varieties  of  wheat  grown 
here  and  the  variations  in  climatic  conditions  between  the  different  sections  of 
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the  producing  zones.  The  varieties  admissible  to  the  official  grades  are  subject 
to  approval  and  sellers  of  seed  grain  are  licensed  by  the  board. 

Elevators 

Tenders  were  invited  during  the  year  by  the  Government  for  the  construction 
of  eleven  new  terminal  elevators,  and  specifications  covering  a  further  four 
elevators  should  be  issued  soon.  Bids  closed  on  the  first  lot  of  five  elevators 
on  October  20  last,  and  on  the  second  lot  will  close  in  March  of  this  year.  No 
contracts  have  been  awarded  to  date.  The  question  of  a  system  of  country  ele- 
vators which  would  obviate  the  present  use  of  bags  in  handling  wheat  raises 
more  difficult  problems  than  in  the  case  of  the  terminal  elevators.  The  relative 
importance  of  particular  districts  over  a  large  proportion  of  the  producing 
zone  varies  widely  over  a  period  of  years,  corn  or  flaxseed  being  substituted 
for  wheat  as  dictated  by  relative  prices,  or  alternately,  in  the  longer  term  trend, 
the  land  may  revert  to  pasture,  or  new  pasture  converted  to  grain  growing.  In 
addition,  probably  one-third  of  all  the  wheat  is  already  delivered  by  motor 
truck  direct  to  the  various  ports,  and  this  proportion  will  increase  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  many  new  highways  now  under  construction.  There  is  a  wide 
divergence  in  expert  opinion  therefore  as  to  the  advisability  of  constructing 
country  elevators  or  admitting  the  advisability  as  to  the  best  type  and  material 
to  be  used  in  their  construction. 

Basic  Minimum  Prices 

Argentina  initiated  the  policy  of  -  granting  minimum  prices  to  producers 
for  wheat,  flaxseed,  and  corn  in  November,  1933.  The  minimum  prices  in  effect 
until  December,  1935,  were  the  equivalent  of  52  cents  for  wheat,  96  cents  for 
flaxseed,  and  37  cents  per  bushel  for  corn.  These  minimum  prices  were  based  on 
the  estimated  cost  of  production  rather  than  in  relation  to  current  market  prices. 
This  policy  was  changed  in  view  of  special  circumstances  just  prior  to  the 
entry  of  the  new  wheat  and  flaxseed  crops  from  the  1935  harvest,  which  had  been 
practically  ruined  from  the  drought  of  that  year,  leaving  a  relatively  small 
exportable  surplus.  In  recognition  of  this  situation,  the  Government  raised  the 
minimum  price  on  wheat  to  90  cents  per  bushel  and  on  flaxseed  to  a  corresponding 
degree.  It  was  announced  officially,  however,  that  this  action  in  following  the 
trend  of  market  prices  should  not  be  interpreted  by  producers  as  being  the  per- 
manent policy  of  the  Government  in  respect  of  guaranteed  minimum  prices  for 
grain.  Despite  these  relatively  high  minimum  prices,  they  were  well  under  the 
market  throughout  last  year,  and  in  December,  1936,  the  guaranteed  minimum 
prices  were  suspended  on  wheat  and  flaxseed  and  a  few  weeks  later  as  well  on 
corn. 

LOSSES  AND  PROFITS  ON  GRAIN  OPERATIONS 

The  Argentine  Government  incurred  a  loss  of  approximately  $1,926,980 
on  147  million  bushels  of  wheat  which  it  had  to  handle  to  the  close  of  1934. 
The  net  loss  on  all  grain  operations,  including  organization  expenses  to 
December  31,  1934,  was  $2,960,000.  During  1935  practically  no  wheat  or 
linseed  was  handled,  but  operations  did  include  4.6  million  bushels  of  corn  and 
the  loss  amounted  to  $508,600.  However,  12  million  bushels  of  corn  was  car- 
ried over  to  1936,  and  while  official  data  has  not  yet  been  published,  it  is 
believed  this  carry-over  was  sold  at  a  profit  which  would  largely  offset  the 
1935  losses.  It  was  not  necessary  to  operate  in  wheat  or  flaxseed  during  1936 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  corn  had  to  be  purchased. 

SUSPENSION    OF    GUARANTEED    MINIMUM  PRICES 

The  policy  of  the  Argentine  Government  in  respect  of  minimum  prices 
has  been  to  buy  only  the  grain  that  is  offered  at  the  basic  price,  and  to  sell 
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any  grain  so  purchased  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  consistent  with  the 
best  judgment  available  in  relation  to  the  immediate  market  situation  m  order 
to  avoid  the  accumulation  of  stocks  here.  No  grain  stocks  were  held  at  the 
end  of  1934,  and  only  12  million  bushels  of  corn  at  the  close  of  1935.  In 
announcing  the  suspension  of  the  guaranteed  minimum  prices  on  wheat,  flax- 
seed and  corn  a  few  weeks  ago,  it  was  stated  officially  that  the  operating 
machinery  would  be  maintained  and  resumption  of  the  minimum  price  policy 
would  depend  entirely  on  the  future  trend  in  prices. 

Grain  Exports 

The  drought  experienced  here  in  1935  left  a  very  small  surplus  of  wheat, 
flaxseed,  oats,  and  barley  for  export  during  1936.  On  the  other  hand,  Argentina 
has  had  two  bumper  corn  crops  in  successive  years  so  that  much  higher  corn 
exports  in  1936  combined  with  better  prices  generally  almost  brought  the 
aggregate  value  of  all  cereal  exports  to  the  level  of  1935.  Argentina  has  just 
harvested  normal  wheat  and  flaxseed  crops,  and  the  present  prospects  are  for 
another  record  corn  crop  to  be  harvested  next  month,  which  will  make  the  third 
record  corn  crop  in  three  successive  years.  The  immediate  outlook  for  the 
grain  trade  is  therefore  very  promising  for  1937. 

The  following  table  gives  a  comparison  based  on  volume  and  values  of 
grain  exports  from  Argentina  for  the  years  1934,  1935,  and  1936,  and  shows 
the  relative  importance  of  the  various  grain  crops  in  export  trade  here.  Corn 
alone  accounted  for  27  per  cent  of  all  Argentine  exports  in  1936. 

Argentine  Grain  Exports 


1936  1935  1934  1936  1935  1934 

Bushels  Bushels  Bushels  .    Millions  of  Pesos 

Wheat                          •           58.517.342  141.563.578  174  930.515  168.3  273.7  295.2 

Corn                                      328.824,082  277,122,378  215,014,976  444.4  321.6  301.6 

Flaxseed                                  58,454  820  69,860.937  54,016,160  211.2  215.9  170.4 

Oats                                         11.389  248  24.398.561  32,780,440  9.9  20.4  23.3 

Barley                                      11,337.024  19,271.666  24,606,622  14.6  23.5  25.6 

Bye                                          5.288,954  9.407,852  4,153,892  7.8  11.9  5.5 

Tons  Tons  Tons 

Birdseed                                          7.357  26.185  25,715  1.9  4.0  3.0 

Other  grain                                   71,612  23,324  12,212  3.3  1.1  0.8 

Wheat  flour                                  79,729  88,552  110,411  11.6  9.0  10.4 

Mill,  sub  pro                               419,519  392.578  406,262  22.3  19.0  19.2 

Other   14.9  15.8  7.6 


Total,  millions  of  pesos   910.2    915.9  862.6 

Percentage  of  all  exports    55.0      58.3  60.0 


LIVE-STOCK  INDUSTRY 

The  export  of  chilled  beef  is  the  most  highly  developed  and  profitable 
branch  of  the  cattle  industry  in  Argentina.  The  United  Kingdom  is  the  only 
outlet  for  this  class  of  meat.  Hence  the  apprehension  last  year  on  the  part 
of  local  breeders  until  the  rate  of  the  British  import  duties  was  announced 
in  November.  The  new  Argentine-United  Kingdom  commercial  agreement 
will  stabilize  Argentine  beef  exports  for  another  three-year  period  at  only 
slightly  lower  levels.  The  only  question  that  remains  for  the  present  is  the 
incidence  of  the  import  duties. 

The  Argentine  Government  announced  immediately  after  the  signing  of 
the  agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom  that  the  proportion  of  the  duty  which 
fell  on  producers  here  would  be  paid  out  of  public  funds.  Provision  has  since 
been  made  for  an  annual  subsidy  not  to  exceed  the  equivalent  of  £l  million 
sterling  to  be  paid  in  respect  of  all  beef  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom.  This 
subsidy  will  be  paid  out  of  exchange  control  profits  to  the  exporters,  which 
means  the  packing  houses  here,  in  proportion  to  their  participation  in  the 
trade,  and  steps  will  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  payments  are  passed  on  to 
the  producer.  The  Government  indicates  that  these  payments  are  designed 
to  cover  one-third  of  the  British  meat  duties. 
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While  cattle  prices  reacted  slightly  in  recent  months,  returns  to  producers 
are  much  improved  as  compared  with  recent  years.  The  frozen  meat  trade 
has  been  dull  in  recent  years  due  to  the  small  demand  from  Continental 
Europe.  Some  improvement  is  expected  though  since  it  has  been  announced 
that  arrangements  have  been  made  through  official  channels  for  shipments' 
of  from  45,000  to  57,000  tons  to  Germany  during  1937.  Wool,  however,  showed 
the  greatest  price  increase  last  year  of  any  agricultural  product  here  except 
wheat.  The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  volume  and  values 
for  1934-35-36  covering  the  principal  animal  products  exported  from  Argen- 
tina:— 

Argentine  Exports  of  Animal  Products 


1936  1935  1934 

1936  1935  1934  Millions  of  Pesos 

Beef   chilled  tons  357,473  348,531  349,644  169.4  161.1  127.1 

Beef'  frozen  tons  39,651  30,651  31,584  9.3  7.4  7.4 

Mutton,  refrigerated  tons  50,035  49,881  48,658  34.2  31.4  19.4 

Pork,  refrigerated  tons  8,911  9,179  15,083  5.0  5.1  7.6 

Meat  tinned  tons  72,493  67,122  61,056  22.0  20.1  16.4 

Meat' extracts  tons  13,075  13,641  14,564  6.6  5.5  5.4 

Tongues  tons  4,014  3,507  3,121  6.0  5.5  4.7 

Animal  bv-products  tons  202.670  205,349  176,002  44.7  49.4  37.4 

Poultry,  Wen  tons  1,605  1,299  1,396  1.5  1.2  1.0 

Cattle'hides  tons  138,538  137.238  124,166  90.9  80.2  66.4 

Sheep  skins  tons  18,168  19,780  17,143  16.7  12.6  11.9 

Wool  tons  139,536  136,461  111,030  151.3  115.3  119.2 

Butter  tons  10,269  6,780  8.322  11.1  7.2  6.9 

Cheese  tons  1.276  1,490  1.497  1.5  0.8  0.7 

Casein  tons  19,933  17,064  20,332  11.0  7.1  8  8 

Live  cattle  number  72,081  64.379  75.516  5.5  4.0  4.3 

Live  sheep  number  679,894  650,323  656.214  3  7  2.9  2.8 

Live  horses  number  5,837  4,623  4,215  0.6  0.6  0.5 

Live  mules  number  3,152  4,539  3,682  0.2  0.3  0.2 

Other   22.1  18.2  16.1 


Total   613.3    535.9  464.2 


Percentage  of  all  exports   37.7      34.1  32.2 

National  Finances 

Argentina  is  a  debtor  nation  with  31  per  cent  of  her  public  debt  held 
abroad  and  with  large  commercial  investments  here  controlled  largely  by 
British  and  American  interests.  The  credit  position  of  the  national  govern- 
ment is  high  at  present  with  the  budget  balanced  for  two  successive  years  and 
with  no  arrears  in  the  service  charges  on  the  external  public  debt.  Argentina 
has  not  had  to  make  any  financial  outlay  in  respect  of  unemployment. 

The  aggregate  national  public  debt  of  Argentina  was  3,839  million  pesos  on 
June  30,  1936,  of  which  2,524  million  was  internal  consolidated,  103  internal  float- 
ing, and  1,210  million  in  external  bonds.  The  per  capita  national  debt  is  319 
pesos,  or  approximately  $140  Canadian.  The  Government  has  provided  194-7 
million  pesos,  or  approximately  $85  million  at  par,  to  service  the  public  debt  in 
the  1937  federal  budget,  which  amounts  to  20  per  cent  of  the  cash  revenues 
for  1936.  The  favourable  balance  of  trade  on  merchandise  account  was  535 
million  pesos  last  year  and  should  be  higher  for  1937. 

External  Public  Debt 

The  external  public  debt  of  the  National  Government  of  1,210  million  pesos, 
or  $532  million  at  par,  is  held  50  per  cent  in  United  States  dollars  and  38  per 
cent  in  sterling  bonds.  The  remaining  12  per  cent  is  in  Swiss  and  French  francs 
and  pesetas.  Of  the  United  States  dollar  bonds  outstanding  on  June  30  last,  $219 
million  were  6  per  cent,  $16  million  5^  per  cent  with  1  per  cent  amortization  in 
each  casei  and  $20  million  4  per  cent  with  2  per  cent  amortization.  In  November 
last  the  Argentine  Government  redeemed  a  $35-8  million  issue  and  converted 
another  $23  •  6  million  issue  from  6  per  cent  to  4^  per  cent  at  92^.  The  Argentine 
Government  announce  as  well  that  another  $39-5  million  issue  will  be  redeemed 
in  1937,  and  two  further  issues  of  $65  million  and  $72  million  will  be  converted 
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if  possible  this  year  to  lower  interest  rates.  It  is  expected  that  the  entire  United 
States  dollar  debt  of  the' National  Government  will  have  been  dealt  with  by  the 
end  of  1937,  with  an  estimated  annual  saving  in  service  charges  of  probably 
$8  million  United  States  funds.  It  is  stated  officially  that  the  amount  saved  will 
be  made  available  to  pay  for  imports  from  the  United  States  at  preferential 
exchange  rates,   Argentina  is  badly  in  need  of  new  automotive  products. 

The  share  of  the  external  debt  in  sterling  bonds,  which  amounted  to  £39 
million  on  June  30,  1936,  comprises  £10  million  at  4  per  cent,  £425  thousand  at 
5  per  cent,  and  £13  million  at  4J  per  cent  with  J  per  cent  amortization  in  each 
case,  and  £14  million  at  4  per  cent  with  5  per  cent  amortization.  The  latter  issue 
was  used  to  "  unblock  "  British  funds  held  here  in  1933. 

The  Argentine  Government  have  announced  that  it  will  be  their  policy  to 
acquire  the  "  public  services  "  for  the  account  of  the  state  as  national  finances 
permit,  A  measure  is  now  awaiting  the  approval  of  Congress  authorizing  the 
purchase  by  the  state-owned  oil  entity  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  interests 
in  Argentina  at  a  cost  of  140  million  pesos  to  be  paid  off  within  ten  years.  A 
similar  measure  awaits  approval  covering  the  purchase  of  one  of  the  small  British- 
owned  railways  here  at  £10  million. 

Argentina  has  a  more  than  ample  supply  of  foreign  exchange  at  the  moment, 
and  the  supply  in  prospect  for  1937  may  prove  embarrassing  to  the  Government 
at  the  present  exchange  value  of  the  peso.  Hence  the  measures  adopted  to  utilize 
this  surplus  exchange  towards  redeeming  part  of  the  public  debt  held  abroad  and 
acquiring  foreign-controlled  enterprises.  The  local  bond  market  seems  to  be  in 
a  position  to  absorb  the  equivalent  of  the  greater  part  of  the  exchange  surplus 
in  internal  issues  at  low  interest  rates.  Export  trade  should  be  greater  on  the 
basis  of  values  during  1937  for  all  commodities.  In  cereals  the  volume  for  export 
will  be  greater  as  well,  but  in  animal  products,  including  meats,  exports  on  the 
basis  of  volume  have  been  constant  since  1933-34  and  show  no  immediate  promise 
of  an  increase,  due  largely  to  the  restricted  market  for  this  country  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Imports  will  increase  but  slowly  subject  to  official  control  as  to  volume 
and  origin  for  the  near  future. 

EXCHANGE  CONDITIONS  IN  LATIN  AMERICAN  COUNTRIES 

Venezuela 

W.  J.  Riddiford,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Panama  City,  R.P.,  February  19,  1937. — Article  No.  20  of  an  Executive 
Decree  signed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  on  December  1, 
1936.  provides  that  the  Ministry  of  National  Revenue,  in  defence  of  the  general 
interests  of  the  country,  may  adopt  such  measures  as  may  seem  necessary  for 
the  control  and  regulation  of  foreign  exchange  transactions.  To  date  the  powers 
granted  to  the  Ministry  of  National  Revenue  under  this  decree  have  not  resulted 
in  the  application  of  any  exchange  control  measures,  but  it  is  not  altogether 
improbable  that  some  form  of  exchange  control  may  eventually  come  into  effect 
in  Venezuela. 

The  shortage  of  foreign  exchange  in  Venezuela  during  recent  months  was 
owing  primarily  to  strikes  which  closed  down  the  oil  companies  for  several  weeks. 
However,  the  oil  companies  have  resumed  operations  and  are  supplying  the 
Government  with  foreign  exchange  in  the  sum  of  U.S.$100,000  per  working  day. 
The  Ministry  of  Finance  has  also  supplied  quite  substantial  blocks  of  foreign 
exchange  to  the  banks.  It  is  hoped  that  sufficient  foreign  exchange  will  be  avail- 
able from  now  on  for  the  purpose  of  paying  for  importations,  particularly  since 
the  movement  of  the  new  coffee  crop  should  prove  to  be  an  important  source  of 
supply  of  foreign  funds. 

The  unit  of  currency  of  Venezuela,  the  bolivar,  is  currently  quoted  at  from 
3-90  to  3-93  per  U.S.  dollar.  The  bolivar  seems  firm  at  these  figures,  although 
street  rates  recently  were  quoted  as  high  as  Bs.4-05  per  U.S.  dollar. 
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TRADE  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  CANADA  AND  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM  SIGNED  AT  OTTAWA,  FEBRUARY  23rd,  1937 

The  Governments  of  Canada  and  of  the  United  Kingdom,  recognizing  that 
the  revival  and  development  of  trade  is  an  essential  feature  of  the  prosperity 
and  well-being  of  all  countries  and  to  this  end  desiring  further  to  facilitate  trade 
and  commerce  between  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  having  resolved 
to  replace  by  the  present  Agreement  the  Agreement  concluded  between  them  at 
Ottawa  on  the  20th  August,  1932,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  provisions: — 

Article  1 

The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  undertake  that  goods  grown, 
produced  or  manufactured  in  Canada  and  consigned  from  any  part  of  the  British 
Empire  which  are  now  free  of  duty,  shall  continue  to  enjoy  entry  free  of  customs 
duty  into  the  United  Kingdom,  subject,  however,  to  the  reservations  set  forth  in 
Schedule  I  appended  hereto. 

Article  2 

The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  undertake  that  the  goods  the 
manufacture  of  Canada  enumerated  in  Schedule  II  appended  hereto  when-  con- 
signed from  any  part  of  the  British  Empire  shall  not  on  importation  into  the 
United  Kingdom  be  subjected  to  duties  of  customs  higher  than  those  specified 
in  that  Schedule. 

Article  3 

The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  undertake  in  respect  of  the  goods 
the  growth,  produce  or  manufacture  of  Canada  enumerated  in  Schedule  III 
appended  hereto  that  the  difference  between  the  rate  of  the  duties  of  customs 
on  such  goods  on  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom  when  consigned  from 
any  part  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  rate  upon  similar  goods  the  growth, 
produce  or  manufacture  of  any  foreign  country  shall  not  be  less  than  the  rates 
set  out  in  that  Schedule: 

Provided  that  the  duty  on  either  wheat  in  grain,  copper,  zinc  or  lead, 
as  provided  in  this  Agreement,  may  be  removed  if  at  any  time  Empire 
producers  of  wheat  in  grain,  copper,  zinc  or  lead  respectively  are  unable  or 
unwilling  to  offer  these  commodities  on  first  sale  in  the  United  Kingdom  at 
prices  not  exceeding  the  world  prices  and  in  quantities  sufficient  to  supply 
the  requirements  of  United  Kingdom  consumers;  and, 

Provided  further  that  while  the  arrangements  contained  in  the  Report 
of  the  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee  of  the  2nd  July,  1935,  are  in 
force,  the  duties  on  lead  and  zinc  shall  be  in  accord  with  the  proposals  in 
Appendices  B  and  C  of  that  Report. 

Article  4 

The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  undertake  that  until  the  19th 
August,  1942,  tobacco  grown,  produced  or  manufactured  in  Canada  and  con- 
signed from  any  part  of  the  British  Empire  shall  enjoy  on  importation  into  the 
United  Kingdom  the  existing  margin  of  preference  over  foreign  tobacco,  so  long, 
however,  as  the  duty  on  foreign  unmanufactured  tobacco  does  not  fall  below 
2s.  (Hd.  per  lb.,  in  which  event  the  margin  of  preference  shall  be  equal  to  the 
full  duty. 

Article  5 

The  Government  of  Canada,  recognizing  that  it  is  the  present  policy  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  promote  the  orderly  marketing  of 
bacon  and  hams  and  of  meat  in  the  United  Kingdom  with  due  regard  to  the 
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normal  development  of  trade,  declare  their  willingness  so  far  as  their  power 
extends  to  continue  to  assist  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  carrying 
out  this  policy  and,  in  particular,  to  furnish  from  time  to  time  estimates  of  forth- 
coming shipments  of  bacon  and  hams  and  cattle  and  beef. 

As  regards  bacon  and  hams,  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  under- 
take : 

(1)  that  any  duty  or  levy  which  may  be  imposed  on  bacon  and  hams 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  shall  not  apply  to  imports  of  Canadian 
bacon  and  hams  when  consigned  from  any  part  of  the  British  Empire; 

(2)  that  there  will  be  no  regulation  by  them  of  such  imports  unless 
the  rate  at  which  the  trade  from  Canada  progresses  towards  two  and 
one-half  million  hundredweight  per  annum  should  become  abnormal  and 
such  as  to  endanger  the  effective  working  of  the  system  of  supply  regulation; 

(3)  that  no  such  regulation  would  be  put  into  effect  without  prior 
consultation  with  the  Government  of  Canada. 

As  regards  cattle  and  beef,  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  under- 
take: 

(1)  that  any  duty  or  levy  which  may  be  imposed  on  cattle  or  beef 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  shall  not  apply  to  imports  of  Canadian 
cattle  or  beef  when  consigned  from  any  part  of  the  British  Empire  ; 

(2)  that,  if  so  requested,  they  will  make  themselves  responsible  for 
Canadian  interests  in  any  International  Conference  that  may  be  set  up  to 
arrange  for  regulating  supplies  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  and 
will  use  their  best  endeavours  to  ensure  that  Canada  secures  an  equitable 
share  in  the  trade  in  cattle  and  beef; 

(3)  that  any  Agreement  for  the  setting  up  of  such  a  Conference,  to 
which  they  may  become  a  party,  will  not  provide  for  any  reduction  in 
imports  of  Canadian  fat  cattle  and  beef  into  the  United  Kingdom  below 
recent  levels; 

(4)  that  any  such  Agreement  will  recognize  that  special  provision  may 
become  necessary  for  increased  shipments  of  fat  cattle  and  beef  from  Canada 
and  will  provide  for  specified  reductions,  if  necessary,  in  shipments  of 
chilled  beef  from  foreign  countries; 

(5)  that  there  will  be  no  regulation  of  imports  of  cattle  or  beef  from 
Canada  unless,  after  consultation  with  the  Government  of  Canada,  it 
appears  to  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  that  the  effective 
working  of  a  general  scheme  for  the  orderly  marketing  in  the  United  King- 
dom of  meat  cannot  otherwise  be  secured. 

Article  6 

The  Government  of  Canada  undertake  that  the  goods  the  growth,  produce 
or  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom  enumerated  in  Schedule  IV  appended 
hereto,  when  conveyed  without  transhipment  from  any  part  of  the  British 
Empire  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  British  Preferential  Tariff  into  a  sea,  lake 
or  river  port  of  Canada,  shall  not  be  subjected  to  duties  of  customs  higher  than 
those  specified  in  that  Schedule. 

The  Government  of  Canada  undertake  as  regards  goods  the  growth,  produce 
or  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom  other  than  those  enumerated  in  Schedule 
IV  that,  under  the  British  Preferential  Tariff,  no  new  protective  duty  shall  be 
imposed  and  no  existing  protective  duty  increased  except  after  an  inquiry  at 
which  United  Kingdom  producers  shall  enjoy  full  rights  of  audience. 

Article  7 

The  Government  of  Canada  undertake  that  goods  the  growth,  produce  or 
manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom  enumerated  in  Schedule  IV,  when  not  of  a 
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class  or  kind  made  in  Canada  and  when  subject  to  duties  of  customs  on  importa- 
tion into  Canada,  shall,  when  conveyed  without  transhipment  from  any  part  of 
the  British  Empire  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  British  Preferential  Tariff  into  a 
sea,  lake  or  river  port  of  Canada,  enjoy  the  benefit  of  preferential  tariff  margins 
which,  in  the  case  of  any  such  goods,  shall  not  be  less  than  the  difference  between 
the  rate  of  duty  provided  for  in  this  Agreement  and  the  rate  of  duty  now  levied 
upon  like  goods  the  growth,  produce  or  manufacture  of  any  foreign  country, 
provided  however  that,  if  the  duty  on  foreign  goods  becomes  less  than  such 
preferential  tariff  margin,  no  duty  shall  be  levied  on  the  like  goods  of  United 
Kingdom  origin. 

Article  8 

The  Government  of  Canada  undertake  in  respect  of  the  goods  the  growth, 
produce  or  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom  enumerated  in  Schedule  V 
appended  hereto  that  the  difference  between  the  rates  of  duties  of  customs  on 
such  goods  on  importation  into  Canada,  when  conveyed  without  transhipment 
from  any  part  of  the  British  Empire  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  British  Prefer- 
ential Tariff  into  a  sea,  lake  or  river  port  of  Canada,  and  the  rates  upon  similar 
goods  the  growth,  produce  or  manufacture  of  any  foreign  country  shall  not  be 
less  than  the  margins  set  out  in  that  Schedule. 

Article  9 

The  two  Governments  undertake  that,  except  as  provided  for  in  legislation 
already  in  force,  goods  the  growth,  produce  or  manufacture  of  either  country 
covered  by  the  provisions  of  Articles  1  and  2,  or  of  the  first  paragraph  of  Article 
6,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  not  be  subjected  on  importation  into  the  other 
country  to  any  imposts  or  charges  other  than  the  customs  duties  leviable  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  said  Articles  unless  equal  imposts  or  charges 
are  imposed  on  similar  goods  the  growth,  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  import- 
ing country. 

Article  10 

Each  Government  reserve  the  right  to  suspend  or  modify  the  preferential 
margin  specified  in  respect  of  any  item  in  Schedule  III  or  Schedule  V,  as  the 
case  may  be,  if,  after  inquiry,  it  appears  to  that  Government  that  a  predominat- 
ing share  of  the  trade  in  such  item  is  controlled  by  any  organization  or  combine 
of  exporters  and  that  by  virtue  of  the  guaranteed  margin  that  organization  or 
combine  is  exercising  this  control  to  the  prejudice  of  consumers  or  users  of  the 
goods  in  question. 

Article  11 

Neither  Government  will,  without  the  consent  of  the  other  Government, 
amend  their  regulations  regarding  qualification  for  preferential  tariff  treatment 
so  as  to  increase  above  fifty  per  centum  the  prescribed  proportion  of  the  value 
of  any  class  of  manufactured  articles  which  must  be  derived  from  expenditure 
in  the  British  Empire  in  order  to  entitle  the  articles  to  preference. 

Article  12 

The  Government  of  Canada,  recognizing  that  the  entry  of  Canadian  goods 
into  the  United  Kingdom  market  free  of  duty,  as  assured  in  Article  1  of 
this  Agreement  and,  in  particular,  their  exemption  from  liability  to  any 
special  or  dumping  duty,  even  if  sold  in  that  market  at  less  than  their  comparable 
selling  price  in  Canada,  warrant  more  nearly  reciprocal  treatment  of  United 
Kingdom  goods  offered  for  sale  in  similar  circumstances  in  Canada,  agree  to 
exempt  particular  classes  of  United  Kingdom  goods  from  special  or  dumping 
duty  under  the  conditions  set  out  in  the  following  paragraphs. 
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If  it  appears  to  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  that  any  goods 
enjoying  entry  free  of  duty  into  the  United  Kingdom  under  the  provisions  of 
Article  1  of  this  Agreement  are  exported  from  Canada  to  the  United  Kingdom 
at  export  or  selling  prices  lower  than  the  fair  market  value  for  home  consumption, 
as  determined  on  the  bases  laid  down  in  Section  6  of  the  Customs  Tariff  of 
Canada,  and  that  in  consequence  thereof  the  sale  of  similar  United  Kingdom 
goods  is  being  prejudicially  or  injuriously  affected,  they  may  notify  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  of  the  facts  of  the  case  and  request  that  United  Kingdom  goods 
of  each  or  any  class  or  kind  normally  manufactured  by  the  Canadian  industry 
manufacturing  the  goods  in  question  shall  be  exempt  from  special  or  dumping 
duty  on  importation  into  Canada. 

On  receipt  of  such  notification  and  request  the  Government  of  Canada 
will  take  suitable  steps  to  correct  the  situation  complained  of  and,  if  other 
measures  are  ineffectual,  will  exempt  United  Kingdom  goods,  as  specified  in 
the  notification,  from  special  or  dumping  duty  for  such  period  as  may  prove 
necessary.  Recognizing  that  in  certain  circumstances  it  may  be  found  necessary 
to  exempt  from  special  or  dumping  duty  other  United  Kingdom  goods  of  a  class 
or  kind  normally  manufactured  by  the  Canadian  industry  manufacturing  the 
goods  in  question,  the  Government  of  Canada  agree  that  they  will  accord 
sympathetic  consideration  to  any  request  that  the  United  Kingdom  Government 
may  make  under  this  Article  for  such  exemption  and  will,  in  consultation  with 
the  United  Kingdom  Government,  determine  what  measures  shall  be  taken  to 
restore  fair  trading  conditions. 

Article  13 

The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  invite  the  Governments  of 
the  non-self-governing  Colonies  and  Protectorates  to  continue  to  accord  to 
Canada  any  preference  which  may  for  the  time  being  be  accorded  to  any  other 
part  of  the  British  Empire: 

Provided  that  the  operation  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  extend  to  any 
preferences  accorded  by  Northern  Rhodesia  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
Southern  Rhodesia  and  the  High  Commission  Territories  in  South  Africa. 

The  Government  of  Canada  undertake  to  accord  to  those  non-self-governing 
Colonies,  Protectorates  and  Mandated  Territories,  to  which  the  benefits  of  the 
British  Preferential  Tariff  are  at  present  accorded,  and  also  to  Malta,  the  benefit 
of  any  preferences  for  the  time  being  accorded  to  any  part  of  the  British  Empire: 
Provided  that  nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  interfere  with  existing 
obligations  or  special  arrangements  already  in  force  between  Canada  and 
other  parts  of  the  British  Empire ;  and, 

Provided  further  that  the  Government  of  Canada  shall  not  be  bound 
to  continue  to  accord  any  preferences  to  any  Colony  or  Protectorate  which, 
not  being  precluded  by  international  obligations  from  according  prefer- 
ences, either  (i)  accords  to  Canada  no  preferences,  or  (ii)  accords  to  some 
other  part  of  the  British  Empire  (in  the  case  of  Northern  Rhodesia, 
excepting  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  Southern  Rhodesia  and  the  High 
Commission  Territories  in  South  Africa)  preferences  not  accorded  to 
Canada. 

Article  14 

The  Government  of  Canada  undertake  to  accord  to  goods  the  growth, 
produce  or  manufacture  of  any  of  the  non-self-governing  Colonies,  Protectorates 
or  Mandated  Territories  of  Togoland  under  British  Mandate,  the  Cameroons 
under  British  Mandate,  the  Tanganyika  Territory  or  Palestine,  treatment  not 
lew  favourable  than  that  accorded  to  similar  goods  the  growth,  produce  or 
manufacture  of  any  foreign  country. 
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Article  15 

The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  invite  the  Governments  of 
the  Colonies  and  Protectorates1  shown  in  Schedule  VI  appended  hereto  to  con- 
tinue in  operation  the  preferences  accorded  to  Canada  on  the  commodities  and 
at  the  rates  shown  in  that  Schedule,  and  the  Government  of  Canada  will  continue 
in  operation  the  preferences  accorded  to  the  Colonies,  Protectorates  and  Man- 
dated Territories'  by  Canada  as  set  out  in  Schedule  VII  appended:  hereto: 

Provided  that  the  Government  of  Canada  shall  not  be  bound  to  con- 
tinue to  accord  any  preferences  to  any  Colony  or  Protectorate  which,  not 
being  precluded  by  international  obligations  from  according  preferences, 
either  (i)  accords  to  Canada  no  preferences,  or  (ii)  accords  to  some  other 
part  of  the  British  Empire  (in  the  case  of  Northern  Rhodesia,  excepting 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  Southern  Rhodesia  and  the  High  Commission 
Territories  in  South  Africa)  preferences  not  accorded  to  Canada;  and, 

Provided  further  that,  in  the  event  of  the  denunciation  and  termination 
of  the  Canada-West  Indies  Trade  Agreement  dated  the  6th  July,  1925, 
either  Government  shall  be  at  liberty,  on  giving  at  least  six  months'  notice, 
to  terminate  the  provisions  of  this  Article  not  earlier  than  the  termination 
of  that  Agreement. 

Article  16 

In  the  event  of  circumstances  arising  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  or  of  the  Government  of  Canada,  as  the  case  may 
be,  necessitate  a  variation  in  the  terms  of  this  Agreement,  the  proposal  to  vary 
those  terms  shall  be  the  subject  of  consultation  between  the  two  Governments. 

Article  17 

The  Agreement  will  come  into  force  on  a  date  to  be  mutually  agreed 
between  the  two  Governments.  On  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Agree- 
ment, the  Agreement  concluded  between  the  two  Governments  at  Ottawa  on 
the  20th  August,  1932,  shall  cease  to  have  effect.  Pending  the  coming  into  force 
of  the  present  Agreement,  the  two  Governments  will  apply  its  provisions  as  far 
as  may  be  possible  and  will  consult  together  with  regard  to  the  dates  on  which 
particular  provisions  of  the  1932  Agreement  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
replaced  by  provisions  of  the  present  Agreement.  The  Agreement  will  remain 
in  force  until  the  20th  August,  1940.  Unless  six  months  before  the  20th  August, 
1940,  notice  of  termination  shall  have  been  given  by  either  Government  to  the 
other,  the  Agreement  will  remain  in  force  until  the  expiry  of  six  months  from 
the  date  on  which  a  notice  of  termination  is  given. 

Done  in  duplicate,  at  Ottawa,  this  twenty-third  day  of  February,  1937. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Canada: — 

W.  L.  MACKENZIE  KING, 
CHAS.  A.  DUNNING. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom: — 

F.  L.  C.  FLOUD. 
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SCHEDULE  I 

{See  Article  1) 

As  regards  eggs,  poultry,  butter,  cheese  and  other  milk  products,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  reserve  to  themselves  the  right,  if  they  consider  it 
necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom  producer  to  do  so,  to  review 
at  any  time  the  basis  of  preference  so  far  as  relates  to  the  articles  above  enumer- 
ated and  after  notifying  the  Canadian  Government  either  to  impose  a  preferential 
duty  on  Canadian  produce  whilst  maintaining  preferential  margins,  or  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Canadian  Government  to  bring  such  produce  within  any 
system  which  may  be  put  into  operation  for  the  quantitative  regulation  of 
supplies  from  all  sources  in  the  United  Kingdom  market. 


SCHEDULE  II 

{See  Article  2) 

Article 

Rate  of  Duty 

Motor  cars  (including  motor  bicycles  and  motor  tricycles)  and  accessories  and 
component  parts  of  motor  cars,  motor  bicycles  and  motor  tricycles  

Stockings  and  socks  of  natural  silk  or  where  the  value  of  the  natural  silk  com- 
ponent exceeds  20  per  cent  ,  of  the  aggregate  of  the  values  of  all  the  components 
of  the  article  

22|  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

28f  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
or  8s.  per  lb.,  which- 
ever is  the  greater. 

Free. 

Reed  Organs  (including  harmoniums)  complete  

SCHEDULE  III 
{See  Article  3) 


Article 


Margin  of  Preference 


Wheat,  in  grain  

Butter  

Cheese  .'  

Apples,  raw  (excluding  apples  consigned  direct  to  a  registered  cider  manu 

facturer  for  use  in  making  cider)  

Pears,  raw  

Apples,  canned  

Eggs  in  shell — 

(a)  Not  exceeding  14  lbs.  in  weight  per  great  hundred  

(b)  Over  14  lbs.  but  not  exceeding  17  lbs  

(c)  Over  17  lbs  

Condensed  milk,  whole,  sweetened  or  slightly  sweetened  

Condensed  milk,  whole,  not  sweetened  

Milk  powder  and  other  preserved  milk  excluding  condensed  milk,  not  sweet- 
ened   

Honey  

Copper,  unwrought,  whether  refined  or  not,  in  ingots,  bars,  blocks,  slabs, 
cakes  and  rods  

Timber  of  all  kinds  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  substantial  quan- 
tities from  Canada,  in  so  far  as  now  dutiable  

Fish,  fresh  sea,  excluding  fish  livers  

Chilled  or  frozen  salmon  

Salmon,  canned  

Other  fish,  canned  

Asbestos  

Zinc  

Lead  

Patent  leather  not  forming  part  of  another  article  and  goods  composed 
wholly  of  patent  leather  


2s.  per  quarter. 
15s.  per  cwt. 

15  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  , 

4s.  Gd.  per  cwt. 

4s.  Qd.  per  cwt. 

3s.  Qd.  per  cwt.  in  addition 
to  the  difference  in  the 
rates  of  duty  in  respect  of 
sugar  content. 

Is.  per  great  hundred. 
Is.  Qd.  per  great  hundred. 
Is.  9d.  per  great  hundred. 
5s.  per  cwt.,  in  addition  to 

the  difference  in  the  rates 

of  duty  in  respect  of  sugar 

content. 

.  per  cwt. 

6s.  per  cwt. 
7s.  per  cwt. 

2d.  per  lb. 

10  per  cent. 
10  per  cent, 
l^d.  per  lb. 
10  per  cent. 
10  per  cent. 
10  per  cent  . 
10  per  cent. 
10  per  cent. 


ad  valorem, 
ad  valorem. 

ad  valorem, 
ad  valorem, 
ad  valorem, 
ad  valorem, 
ad  valorem. 


15  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
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SCHEDULE  VI 
{See  Article  15) 


Commodity 


Margin  of  Preference 


(1)  The  Bahamas,  Barbados,  Bermuda,  British 
Guiana,  British  Honduras,  Jamaica  (including 
the  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands  and  the  Cayman 
Islands),  the  Leeward  Islands,  Trinidad  and 
Tobago,  the  Windward  Islands,  Fiji,  the  Feder- 
ated and  Unfederated  Malay  States,  Mauritius 
and  Northern  Rhodesia. 


(2)  All  the  Colonies  and  Protectorates,  except  Ber- 

muda (so  long  as  the  importation  of  motor 
vehicles  is  prohibited),  Northern  Rhodesia 
and  Trinidad,  mentioned  in  (1)  above,  and  also 
Ceylon,  Hong  Kong,  Malta  and  the  Straits 
Settlements. 

(3)  All  the  Colonies  and  Protectorates  mentioned  in 

(2)  above  except  the  Straits  Settlements  and 
Hong  Kong. 

(4)  All  the  Colonies  and  Protectorates  mentioned  in 

(1)  above  except  Fiji,  the  Federated  and  Un 
federated  Malay  States,  Mauritius  and  North 
ern  Rhodesia. 


Rubber  boots  and  shoes 
and  canvas  boots  and 
shoes,  rubber-soled. 


Motor  vehicles. 


Parts  of  motor  vehicles, 
including  rubber  tyres. 

Hosiery    of    cotton  or 
artificial  silk. 


Hosiery  of  silk . 


Butter. 


(5)  The  Bahamas. 


(6)  Barbados,  Bermuda  and  Trinidad. 


Electrical  appliances  and 
apparatus. 


Is.  per  pair  (or  the  equiv- 
alent in  the  local  cur- 
rency), that  is  to  say, 
the  General  Rate  to  be 
the  Preferential  ad  val- 
orem rate,  if  any,  plus 
Is.  per  pair  specific 
duty. 

20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 


20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Qd.  per  pair,  that  is  to 
say,  the  General  Rate 
to  be  the  Preferential 
ad  valorem  rate,  if  any, 
plus  Qd.  per  pair  speci- 
fic duty. 

9d.  per  pair,  that  is  to 
say,  the  General  Rate 
to  be  the  Preferential 
ad  valorem  rate,  if  any  , 
plus  9d.  per  pair  speci- 
fic duty. 

\\d.  per  lb. 

The  preferential  draw- 
back of  25  per  cent,  of 
certain  Customs  duties 
to  be  increased  to  50 
per  cent,  of  those  Cus- 
toms duties. 

15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 


Bacon  and  ham. 


\d.  per  lb. 


(7)  Barbados,  British  Guiana,  the  Leeward  Islands 
(Antigua  only)  and  Trinidad. 


The  tariff  treatment  of  pitch  pine  to  be  assimi- 
lated to  that  of  other  wood  and  timber  and  a 
margin  of  preference  of  not  less  than  10s.  per 
1,000  feet  to  be  established. 


(8)  Barbados,  Jamaica  and  Trinidad. 


(9)  Barbados  and  British  Honduras. 
(10)  Barbados  


(11)  Bermuda,  Jamaica  (including  the  Turks  and  Caicos 
Islands,  and  the  Cayman  Islands),  the  Leeward 
Islands  and  the  Windward  Islands. 


(12)  Bermuda. 


Condensed  milk  

Shooks  

Potatoes  and  onions  

Oats  

Hardware  

Eggs  

Canned  meat  

Canned  fruit  and  canned 
vegetables. 

Furniture  


10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  (or 
the  equivalent  specific 
rate). 

10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

2s.  per  100  lbs. 

9d.  per  100  lbs. 

10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

2d.  per  dozen. 

10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
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Commodity 


Margin  of  Preference 


(13)  Jamaica. 


(14)  Ceylon. 


(15)  Cyprus  

(16)  The  Federated  and  Unfederated  Malay  States. 


(17)  Fiji. 


(18)  Malta  

(19)  Mauritius. 


(20)  Northern  Rhodesia. 


Apparel    of    all  kinds 
(other  than  hosiery) . 


Wood  and  timber. 
Bacon  and  ham . . . 


Canned  fruit  and  vege- 
tables. 


Canned  fish. 


Butter,    cheese,  tinned 
fish,  and  timber. 

Condensed  milk  


Printing  and  wrapping 
paper. 

Canned  fruit  and  canned 
vegetables. 

Canned  fish  


Electric  batteries  for  use 
in  motor  cars. 

Confectionery  


Timber,  dressed  and  un- 
dressed. 


Wheat  flour  

Bacon  and  ham . 

Cheese  

Canned  fish  


(21)  Sarawak. 


Electric  stoves  and 
household  appliances. 

Electrical  batteries  and 
accumulators. 

Boxes,  wooden,  empty, 
or  in  shooks. 

Wood,  unmanufactured, 
including  ceiling  and 
flooring  boards. 

Newsprint  paper;  wrap- 
ping paper;  unspecified 
plain  or  composite 
paper. 

Motor  trucks,  etc.,  as 
specified  in  Tariff 
Items  130  (a)  and  (b). 

Motor  cars,  chassis  and 
rubber  pneumatic  tyres 
and  tubes  of  Canadian 
origin. 


Condensed  milk. 


10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

One-third  of  the  duty  in 
lieu  of  one-sixth. 

10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
2s.  per  100  super,  feet. 

2s.  per  100  kilog. 
5  rupees  per  100  kilog. 
10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 


10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 


To  be  admitted  at  the 
same  rates  as  those  of 
United  Kingdom  or- 
igin under  Tariff  Items 
129  (a)  and  (c)  and 
260. 

10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
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Ottawa,  February  23,  1937. 

Sir, 

With  reference  to  Article  16  of  the  Trade  Agreement  signed  this  day,  I 
have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the  Canadian  Government,  having  taken 
note  of  the  statements  of  the  United  Kingdom  Government  in  the  course  of  the 
recent  discussions: 

(1)  that  it  is  essential  to  the  national  security  that  the  production  of  the 
zinc  smelting  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  maintained  at 
a  satisfactory  level; 

(2)  that  at  any  enquiry  into  the  question  of  the  effects  of  imports  of  zinc 
from  oversea  Empire  countries  on  the  maintenance  of  the  production  of 
zinc  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  a  satisfactory  level  having  regard  to  the 
needs  of  national  security,  the  Canadian  zinc  producers  would  have  the 
opportunity  of  submitting  evidence,  and 

(3)  that  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  consult  the 
Canadian  Government  before  taking  any  decision  to  impose  a  customs 
duty  on  imports  of  Canadian  zinc  into  the  United  Kingdom, 

agree  that  it  will  be  open  to  the  United  Kingdom  Government,  after  such 
enquiry  and  after  consultation  with  the  Canadian  Government,  and  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  Article  1  of  the  Trade  Agreement,  to  impose  a 
customs  duty  on  imports  of  zinc  produced  or  manufactured  in  Canada,  without 
prejudice  however,  to  the  provisions  of  Article  3  of  the  Agreement. 

It  is  understood  that  no  customs  duty  will  be  imposed  on  Canadian  zinc 
which  is  not  equally  applicable  to  zinc  from  other  oversea  Empire  sources. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  L.  MACKENZIE  KING. 

Sir  Francis  L.  C.  Floud,  K.C.B., 

High  Commissioner  in  Canada  for 
His  Majesty's  Government  in  the 
United  Kingdom, 
Ottawa. 

ANNEX 
(See  Article  3) 

APPENDICES  B  AND  C  OF  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  UNITED  KING- 
DOM IMPORT  DUTIES  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
WORKING  OF  THE  AGREEMENTS  CONCLUDED  AT  THE 
IMPERIAL  ECONOMIC  CONFERENCE  AT  OTTAWA  REGARD- 
ING LEAD  AND  ZINC. 

(Cmd.  4983) 

Note. — The  following  recommendations  were  accepted  by  the  Governments 
concerned  and  applied  by  the  Import  Duties  (General  Ad  Valorem  Duty 
Reduction)  (No.  1)  Order,  1935,  effective  August  27th,  1935. 

APPENDIX  B 
LEAD 

Proposals  for  the  Modification  of  the  Import  Duty  on  Lead  and  the 
Provisions  of  the  Ottawa  Agreements  Relating  Thereto 

The  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Australia,  and  India 
should  be  asked  to  agree  to  the  suspension  of  the  provisions  of  the  Ottawa 
Agreements  relating  to  lead,  and  to  the  following  arrangements  being  brought 
into  operation  at  the  earliest  possible  date: — 
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(1)  In  substitution  for  the  present  customs  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  lead  of  non-Empire  origin  entering  the  United  Kingdom  there  should  be 
imposed  a  duty  of  7s.  6d.  per  ton  subject  to  the  following  provisions. 

(2)  At  any  time  after  the  commencement  of  the  duty,  representatives  of 
United  Kingdom  producers,  of  other  Empire  producers,  of  United  Kingdom 
consumers  and  of  the  London  Metal  Exchange,  either  jointly  or  separately 
or  any  section  thereof,  may  approach  the  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee 
in  regard  to  any  matters  relating  to  these  arrangements,  and  it  will  be  open 
to  the  Committee,  after  enquiry,  to  recommend  such  variation  in  the  arrange- 
ments as  appears  to  them  desirable.  In  particular,  following  such  enquiry,  the 
Committee  may,  after  the  expiration  of  a  period  of  twelve  months,  recommend 
the  suspension  of  the  duty  either  wholly  or  in  part,  if  they  are  satisfied  that  the 
price  of  good  soft  pig  lead,  as  indicated  by  the  London  Metal  Exchange  daily 
settlement  price  (duty  for  buyer's  account),  is  likely  for  a  reasonable  time  to 
remain  at  not  less  than  £13  a  ton. 

Provided  that  in  considering  any  such  matters  the  Committee  shall  have 
regard  to  the  principle  embodied  in  the  relative  clauses  of  the  Ottawa  Agree- 
ments, viz.,  of  assuring  to  the  Empire  producers  overseas  a  preferential  position 
in  supplying  the  needs  of  the  United  Kingdom  market  without  at  the  same  time 
imposing  a  handicap  on  United  Kingdom  trade  and  commerce. 

(3)  Arrangements  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  supplementary 
provisions  appended  hereto  for  mitigating  any  adverse  effects  on  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Supplementary  Provisions 

1.  While  the  duty  is  in  operation  the  Committee  of  the  London  Metal 
Exchange  undertake: — 

(a)  to  maintain  the  existing  provision  in  the  Standard  Contract  for  "Good 
Soft  Pig  Lead"  that  the  duty  payable  is  for  buyer's  account; 

(b)  to  amend  the  above  mentioned  Standard  Contract  so  as  to  enable 
sellers,  at  their  option,  to  deliver  Empire  brands  of  lead  at  a  premium 
above  the  London  Metal  Exchange  contract  price  equal  to  the  rate  of 
duty  for  the  time  being  in  force. 

2.  The  agreement  between  representatives  in  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Empire  producers  of  lead  and  certain  United  Kingdom  consumers  dated  July, 
1933,  shall  be  abrogated  as  from  the  date  of  first  imposition  of  the  duty  of 
7s.  6d.  per  ton. 

3.  The  producers  and  consumers,  recognizing  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
both  parties  to  make  the  London  Metal  Exchange  an  effective  market  for  lead, 
will  transact  more  business  through  the  Exchange. 

4.  During  periods  when  a  duty  is  in  force  arrangements  shall  be  made 
between  the  representatives  of  the  producers  and  the  United  Kingdom  con- 
sumers whereby  the  former  will  provide,  in  respect  of  exported  goods  in  which 
the  cost  of  lead  is  an  important  consideration,  for  the  payment  of  a  rebate 
equivalent  to  the  duty  on  the  lead  used  therein,  irrespective  of  its  origin. 

5.  The  producers  and  consumers  agree  that  it  is  in  their  joint  interest  to 
support  one  another  and  that  they  should  not  act  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
prejudice  the  interests  of  each  other.  In  particular,  the  Empire  producers  over- 
seas undertake  not  to  supply  manufacturing  consumers  within  their  domestic 
territories  at  more  favourable  price  than  United  Kingdom  consumers,  and  to 
take  all  reasonable  steps  in  their  power  to  see  that  United  Kingdom  manu- 
facturing consumers  are  not  prejudiced  by  the  action  of  other  Empire  manu- 
facturing consumers. 
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In  the  event  of  negotiations  taking  place  for  the  regulation  of  the  world 
production  of  lead,  the  producers  will,  in  such  negotiations,  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  United  Kingdom  manufacturing  consumers,  who,  on  their  part, 
will  take  all  reasonable  steps  to  assist  the  producers  and  promote  their  interests. 

APPENDIX  C 

ZINC 

Proposals  for  the  Modification  of  the  Import  Duty  on  Zinc  and  the 
Provisions  of  the  Ottawa  Agreements  Relating  Thereto 

The  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  and  Australia  should  be 
asked  to  agree  to  the  suspension  of  the  provisions  of  the  Ottawa  Agreements 
relating  to  zinc,  and  to  the  following  arrangements  being  brought  into  operation 
at  the  earliest  possible  date: — 

(1)  In  substitution  for  the  present  customs  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  zinc  of  non-Empire  origin  entering  the  United  Kingdom  there  should  be 
imposed  a  duty  of  12s.  6d.  per  ton  subject  to  the  following  provisions. 

(2)  At  any  time  after  the  commencement  of  the  duty,  representatives  of 
United  Kingdom  producers,  of  other  Empire  producers,  of  United  Kingdom 
consumers  and  of  the  London  Metal  Exchange,  either  jointly  or  separately 
or  any  section  thereof,  may  approach  the  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee 
in  regard  to  any  matters  relating  to  these  arrangements,  and  it  will  be  open 
to  the  Committee,  after  enquiry,  to  recommend  such  variation  in  the  arrange- 
ments as  appears  to  them  desirable.  In  particular,  following  such  enquiry, 
the  Committee  may,  after  the  expiration  of  a  period  of  twelve  months,  recom- 
mend the  suspension  of  the  duty  either  wholly  or  in  part,  if  they  are  satisfied 
that  the  price  of  zinc,  as  indicated  by  the  London  Metal  Exchange  daily  settle- 
ment price  (duty  for  buyer's  account) ,  is  likely  for  a  reasonable  time  to  remain 
at  not  less  than  £15  a  ton. 

Provided  that  in  considering  any  such  matters  the  Committee  shall  have 
regard  to  the  principle  embodied  in  the  relative  clauses  of  the  Ottawa  Agree- 
ments, viz.,  of  assuring  to  the  Empire  producers  overseas,  a  preferential  position 
in  supplying  the  needs  of  the  United  Kingdom  market  without  at  the  same  time 
imposing  a  handicap  on  United  Kingdom  trade  and  commerce. 

(3)  Arrangements  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  supplementary 
provisions  appended  hereto  for  mitigating  any  adverse  effects  on  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  LTnited  Kingdom. 

Supplementary  Provisions 

1.  While  the  duty  is  in  operation  the  Committee  of  the  London  Metal 
Exchange  undertake: — 

(a)  to  maintain  the  existing  provisions  in  the  Standard  Contract  for 
"  Virgin  Spelter"  that  the  duty  payable  is  for  buyer's  account; 

(b)  to  amend  the  above-mentioned  Standard  Contract  so  as  to  enable 
sellers,  at  their  option,  to  deliver  Empire  brands  of  zinc  at  a  premium 
above  the  London  Metal  Exchange  contract  price  equal  to  the  rate 
of  duty  for  the  time  being  in  force. 

2.  The  price  of  Empire  electrolytic  brands  of  zinc  of  a  purity  of  99-9  per  cent 
up  to,  but  not  including,  99-99  per  cent  shall  not  exceed  £2  10s.  per  ton  above 
the  mean  of  the  London  Metal  Exchange  spot  and  forward  quotations. 

3.  The  producers  and  consumers,  recognizing  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
both  parties  to  make  the  London  Metal  Exchange  an  effective  market  for  zinc, 
will  transact  more  business  through  the  Exchange. 
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4.  The  producers  and  consumers  agree  that  it  is  in  their  joint  interest  to 
support  one  another  and  that  they  should  not  act  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
prejudice  the  interests  of  each  other.  In  particular,  the  Empire  producers 
overseas  undertake  not  to  supply  manufacturing  consumers  within  their  domestic 
territories  at  more  favourable  prices  than  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  of 
similar  products,  and  to  take  all  reasonable  steps  in  their  power  to  see  that 
United  Kingdom  manufacturing  consumers  are  not  prejudiced  by  the  action  of 
other  Empire  manufacturing  consumers. 

In  the  event  of  negotiations  taking  place  for  the  regulation  of  the  world 
production  of  zinc,  the  producers  will,  in  such  negotiations,  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  United  Kingdom  manufacturing  consumers  who,  on  their  part, 
will  take  all  reasonable  steps  to  assist  the  producers  and  promote  their  interests. 


BACON  AND  HAM  IMPORT  TRADE   OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

IN  1936 

W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  February  16,  1937. — During  1936  bacon  was  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  from  twenty-seven  countries — four  Empire  and  twenty-three 
foreign.  The  contributions  made  by  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  not  fully 
shown  in  the  returns,  although  the  imports  were  on  a  commercial  scale.  The 
bacon  type  of  pig  carcasses  in  recent  years  have  been  selected  carefully  by  the 
exporters  in  these  Dominions  and  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  as  frozen  pork 
to  be  cured  by  British  curers.  Both  Dominions  under  an  official  quota  were 
given  an  expanding  share  of  the  British  bacon  market  in  1936  over  the  previous 
year.  Australia's  quota  was  increased  from  53,000  cwts.  in  1935  to  60,000  cwts. 
in  1936,  and  New  Zealand  was  allocated  300,000  cwts.  and  350,000  cwts.  in  the 
respective  years. 

The  following  table  gives  the  details  of  the  bacon  imports  from  the  various 
countries  for  1936  and  the  two  preceding  years: — 

Imports  of  Bacon  into  the  United  Kingdom,  1934  t°  1936 

1934  1935  1936 

f'nimtn  from  which  Consigned  Cwts.  Cwts.  Cwts. 

Irish  Free  State   367.799  458.419  505  162 

Canada   894.284  919.064  1.092.401 

Australia   5  332  414 

Other  Empire  countries   963  317  7 

Dei  mark   4.287  830  3.826.386  3.373,415 

Netherlands   607.704  508.606  484.708 

Poland   463  369  430.456  408.415 

Sweden   296.641  257.409  241.604 

Lithuania   251.572  165.318  193,533 

Estonia   50,675  45.521  43.175 

Soviet  Union   48.724  46.510  41.735 

Latvia   43.111  32.810  36.366 

Finland   24  138  22.292  20.912 

Hungary   21.063  20.793  11.843 

Norway   24.991  20.296  11.490 

Yugoslavia   16.244  21.188  20.805 

Rouinania   19  892  20.911  11.667 

Bulgaria   16.944  9.933 

Belgium   21,915  12  856  9,800 

Luxemburg   6,134   

Switzerland   6.558  12,273  1.646 

Czechoslovakia   7,211  3  651  652 

France   13  8,744  581 

Germany   51.323    2 

Austria   12,299  531  2 

United  States   39.514  20  011  16.935 

Argentina   27.174  28.414  26  504 

gfazil   13.072  20,528  5.905 

Other  foreism  countries   178  137  21 

Total  Empire  countries   1,263.051  1,378.132  1,597,984 

lot;.!  foreign  countries   6,335.211  5  548.773  4  971.649 

Total  all  countries   7,598,262  6^926,905  6^569,633 
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On  total  the  imports  of  bacon  show  a  5  per  cent  decline  compared  with  1935, 
and  at  6,569,633  cwts.  are  the  smallest  since  1922.  The  quantity  of  Danish  bacon 
was  less  by  452,971  cwts.  (3,373,415  cwts,  in  1936  compared  with  3,826,386  cwts. 
in  1935) ,  from  Holland  by  23,958  cwts.,  and  from  Poland  by  22,041  cwts.  Foreign 
supplies  totalled  4,971,649  cwts,  against  5,548,773  cwts.  in  1935. 

British  countries  contributed  1,597,984  cwts.,  an  increase  of  219,852  cwts. 
over  1935.  Canada  increased  her  volume  by  173,337  cwts.  and  the  Irish  Free 
State  by  46,743  cwts. 

Hams 

Imports  of  hams  from  the  chief  sources  of  supply  for  the  three  years  1934 
to  1936  were  as  follows: — 


1934 

1935 

1936 

Country  from  which  Consigned 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

180,717 

190,695 

277,724 

13,083 

20,207 

22,556 

33,118 

21,870 

12,402 

477,503 

419,231 

332,840 

20,978 

20,159 

24,474 

2,150 

3,489 

835 

193,801 

210,905 

300  490 

534,472 

465,862 

371,274 

728,273 

676,767 

671,764 

The  total  imports  of  hams  were  the  smallest  since  1920,  and  on  the  year 
declined  by  5,003  cwts.  Supplies  from  Canada  increased  by  87,029  cwts.  and 
from  the  Irish  Free  State  by  2,349  cwts.  The  United  States  sent  86,391  cwts. 
less,  and  from  all  foreign  countries  there  was  a  drop  of  94,588  cwts. 


British  Bacon 

According  to  a  statement  issued  by  the  Bacon  Development  Board  in 
January,  1937,  the  output  of  bacon  by  British  curers,  including  bacon  produced 
from  imported  pigs  and  imported  pig  carcasses,  in  each  year  from  1930  to  1936 
was  as  follows: — 

Output  of  Percentage 
British  Curers      Increase  over 
Year  Cwts.  1930 

mm   1,350,000   

1933  (estimated)   1,500,000  +  11 

1934    1,736,000'  4-  29 

1935    2,370,000  +  76 

1936    2,750,000  +104 

1  Board  of  Trade  Census  of  Production. 

The  same  authority  gives  the  pig  population  of  England  and  Wales  for  the 
years  1933  to  1936  inclusive,  along  with  the  ten-year  average  1924  to  1933: — 

Percentage 

Pig  Population  Increase  over 

of  England  10-year  Pre- 

and  Wales  scheme  Average 

1924-33  (10-year  Pre-seheme  Average)   2,745.000   

1933                                                                               3,069,000  +12 

1934                                                                               3,320,000  +21 

1935                                                                               3,813.000  +39 

1936                                                                            3,801,000  +38 


Marketing  Schemes 

The  output  of  British  curers  has  doubled  since  1930,  and  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Pig  and  Bacon  Marketing  Schemes  in  October,  1933,  their  share 
of  the  home  market  has  increased  from  17  per  cent  in  1934  to  26  per  cent  in  1936. 
The  farmers'  output  of  premium  and  prime  quality  contract  bacon  pigs  has 
doubled  since  1934. 
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Pigs  for  the  fresh  pork  trade  were  not  included  in  the  Pig  Marketing  Scheme 
and  the  market  price  for  these  ruled  higher  than  for  bacon  pigs.  This  fact,  along 
with  the  advancing  price  of  feeding  stuffs,  influenced  many  farmers  to  refrain 
from  contracting  to  sell  their  pigs  to  the  Pig  Marketing  Board,  consequently 
the  board  could  not  offer  the  curers  the  agreed  number  of  pigs  to  provide  an 
economic  movement  at  the  factories.  To  meet  the  difficulty,  permission  was  given 
to  the  curers  to  buy  in  the  open  market  a  sufficient  number  of  pigs  to  make  up 
the  necessary  deficiency.  From  the  outset  the  curers  paid  a  higher  price  than 
the  board  was  paying  the  farmers  under  the  signed  contracts.  The  difference  in 
price  was  at  times  as  much  as  20s.  a  pig.  This,  of  course,  militated  against  the 
successful  operation  of  the  scheme,  and  when  the  contract  forms  for  1937  were 
sent  out  to  the  producers,  so  many  of  them  withheld  their  pigs  that  the  operation 
of  the  scheme  had  to  be  suspended  temporarily,  or  until  it  could  be  amended 
suitably.  In  the  meantime  there  is  no  agreed  or  fixed  price  for  pigs,  and  the 
curers  are,  as  in  pre-scheme  days,  buying  all  their  pigs  in  the  open  market. 

Quota  System 

The  imports  of  bacon  in  1932  amounted  to  over  11,390,000  cwts.,  the  highest 
on  record.  The  large  increase  in  the  imports  up  to  that  year  and  the  consequent 
low  level  of  wholesale  prices  was  followed  by  the  institution  of  quota  regulations 
of  foreign  supplies,  with  the  result  that  these  imports  have  shown  a  noticeable 
decline. 

The  quota  system  was  continued  in  1936,  during  which  year  the  total 
imports  were  14  per  cent  lower  than  in  1934,  5  per  cent  lower  than  in  1935, 
and  4-8  million  cwts.,  or  42  per  cent  lower  than  the  imports  for  the  peak  year  of 
1932.  The  foreign  allocations  of  quantities  of  bacon  to  be  imported  are  fixed 
quarterly. 

Place  of  Danish  Bacon  on  the  Market 

The  weekly  consumption  of  bacon  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  approximately 
110.000  bales,  equal  to  about  1,280,000,000  pounds  annually.  Denmark  supplies 
over  50  per  cent  of  all  imported  bacon,  62  per  cent  of  the  foreign  imports,  and 
over  40  per  cent  of  the  quantity  that  is  consumed.  The  great  body  of  consumers 
ask  for  Danish  bacon,  because  the  many  years  of  experience  which  they  have 
had  in  buying  has  satisfied  them  that  its  quality  is  uniformly  good  and  its 
flavour  uniformly  mild.  The  result  is  that  the  bacon  trade  is  dominated  by  the 
consumers,  because  the  consumers'  preference  dictates  the  buying  policy  of 
retailers  and  wholesalers.  The  British  people,  naturally  conservative,  have 
acquired  fixed  methods  and  habits  which  lead  them  to  purchase  supplies  from 
the  same  source,  and  conduct  business  in  the  same  way,  year  after  year. 

Effect  of  Quota  System  on  Price 

The  aggregate  demand  remains  fairly  constant  when  price  fluctuations  are 
not  too  great.  The  British  Government's  quota  policy  reduced  the  supply  of 
Danish  bacon,  but  it  did  not  alter  in  any  way  the  established  demand,  and  hav- 
ing thrown  the  two  ruling  factors  out  of  harmony,  compared  with  the  position 
prior  to  the  quota  restrictions,  the  natural  result  was  an  adjustment  of  the  market 
price  to  fit  the  altered  conditions.  All  foreign  bacon  was  in  a  similar  position  with 
the  trade,  because  the  imports  from  all  foreign  countries  were  reduced  under 
the  quota  system. 

The  position  with  respect  to  Canadian  bacon  was  just  the  opposite,  as 
imports  were  expanding  rapidly  and  the  demand  had  to  be  created.  The 
wholesale  price  of  Danish  bacon,  for  instance,  prior  to  the  quota  policy,  was 
from  4s.  to  5s.  per  cwt.  above  the  price  of  Canadian  bacon.  During  recent 
years  the  differential  has  varied  up  to  16s.  and  down  to  5s.,  the  explanation  being 
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that  the  "  supply  "  had  been  curtailed  but  the  normal  "  demand  "  had  remained 
and  prices  stiffened  accordingly  for  Danish. 

A  further  illustration  of  this  position  obtains  in  connection  with  English 
and  Irish  bacons,  both  of  which  have  been  established  on  the  British  market 
for  many  years,  and  until  recently  sold  at  prices  several  shillings  per  cwt.  above 
the  best  Danish.  But  in  1936  the  official  price  for  Danish  was  at  one  time  6s 
higher  than  best  English  and  4s.  higher  than  best  Irish.  Here  again  it  was  a  case 
of  supply  and  demand,  and  the  prices  were  no  criterion  of  the  respective  qualities. 
There  was  a  constant  call  for  Danish  bacon  when  the  supplies  were  declining; 
there  was  also  the  usual  demand  for  English  and  Irish  bacons,  but  the  supplies 
were  increasing. 

Price  differentials  in  the  British  trade  arc  not  confined  to  bacon  sales,  of 
which  Danish  and  New  Zealand  butters,  and  Canadian  and  New  Zealand 
cheese,  are  examples.  In  the  former  case  the  imports  from  the  two  countries 
are  about  similar,  and  both  butters  are  always  obtainable  throughout  the  year. 
But  the  price  of  Danish  varies  anywhere  from  2s.  to  30s.  or  more  per  cwt.,  accord- 
ing to  supply  and  demand.  On  the  date  of  writing  Danish  is  quoted  at  122s.,  and 
New  Zealand  at  from  86s.  to  88s. 

With  respect  to  cheese,  Canadian  "  finest  white  "  is,  at  the  date  of  writing, 
officially  quoted  at  from  68s.  to  69s.;  New  Zealand  "  finest  white  "  at  from  51s.  to 
51s.  6d.  But  there  is  even  a  greater  differential  in  favour  of  Canadian  cheese, 
June-September  make,  both  white  and  coloured,  which  are  quoted  at  72s.  These, 
however,  are  considered  "  old ".  or  "  well-matured "  cheese  and  they  always 
command  a  premium  price.  With  both  butter  and  cheese  the  policy  of  marketing 
is  an  important  factor. 

The  general  quality  of  all  bacon  on  the  British  market  never  stood  so  high 
as  at  the  present  time.  All  the  principal  supplying  countries  have  concentrated 
on  a  policy  of  exporting  uniformly  good  bacon  suitable  for  the  best  trade,  and 
they  have  succeeded  remarkably. 

Imports  from  Canada 

The  imports  of  Canadian  bacon  increased  from  49,495  cwts.  in  1931  to  1,092,- 
401  cwts.  in  1936.  Its  splendid  eating  qualities  are  becoming  recognized,  and  its 
uniformity  in  type  of  side  is  showing  to  better  advantage.  But  in  comparison 
with  bacon  from  competing  countries,  whose  imports  are  being  curtailed  by 
quotas,  and  which  enables  exporters  to  make  a  better  selection,  there  is  still 
something  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Canadian  producers  in  selection  for  type. 

In  their  efforts  to  supply  and  deliver  a  perishable  product  in  a  fresh 
condition,  Canadian  exporters  of  bacon  to  the  United  Kingdom  have  to  meet  the 
handicap  of  distance:  deliveries  from  factory  to  market  from  such  countries  as 
Denmark,  Holland,  and  Sweden  take  from  one  to  three  days  compared  with 
from  thirteen  to  eighteen  days  from  the  Dominion.  But  the  achievement  of 
Canadian  producers  thus  far  is  noteworthy. 

In  1936  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  feeding  stuffs  would  more  than  offset 
any  increase  in  the  market  prices  for  that  year. 

WEST  OF  ENGLAND  MARKET  FOR  SOYA  BEAN  PRODUCTS 

L.  H.  Ausman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  January  29,  1937. — There  is  a  fairly  large  demand  in  the  West  of 
England  for  soya  bean  meal  for  feed  purposes.  Until  the  duty  on  the  importation 
of  soya  meal  from  foreign  sources  was  increased  early  last  year  from  10  to  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  bulk  of  the  supplies  came  from  Denmark.  Since  that 
time,  however,  production  in  United  Kingdom  mills  has  increased  substantially, 
and  meal  of  domestic  manufacture  is  now  being  offered  to  buyers  at  a  price  con- 
siderably below  that  of  the  Danish  product. 
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Prices 

Present  quotations  on  English  soya  meal  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  £8  10s. 
per  ton,  with  the  possibility  that  buyers'  bids  at  a  slightly  lower  figure  might  be 
accepted.  Against  this,  Danish  meals  are  being  offered  at  £8  per  ton  c.i.f.  The 
addition  of  the  duty  and  handling  charges  would  bring  this  figure  to  approxi- 
mately £9  15s.  to  £10  per  ton,  which  at  the  present  time  is  almost  prohibitive  as 
it  is  very  much  out  of  line  with  the  price  of  other  types  of  concentrated  feeds. 
When  a  feed  of  high  protein  content  is  required,  ground  nuts  are  now  in  many 
cases  being  substituted  for  soya  meal,  the  current  prices  of  these  being  around 
£7  to  £7  10s.  per  ton.  Soya  bean  meal  is  preferred  to  these  other  types  of  feed, 
however,  and  under  normal  conditions  would  command  a  premium  of  from  5s. 
to  10s. 

Oil  Content 

The  Danish  product,  when  competitive,  is  particularly  well  liked  as  the  oil 
content  is  generally  reduced  to  about  1  per  cent,  or  even  less.  An  oil  content  of 
anything  up  to  4  or  5  per  cent  would  be  acceptable,  however,  and  if  any  Cana- 
dian mills  are  in  a  position  to  offer  meal  of  this  specification  they  are  invited  to 
communicate  with  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  Bristol,  stating  the  oil  and  protein 
content  of  their  product. 

Other  Soya  Bean  Products 

There  is  not  an  active  demand  for  soya  beans  or  other  soya  bean  products 
in  the  West  of  England.  Although  soya  flour  has  been  used  to  a  small  extent  by 
certain  bakers,  it  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage. 

Soya  bean  oil  is  not  produced  on  any  substantial  scale  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land, and  therefore  quotations  on  this,  as  well  as  on  soya  beans  themselves,  are 
not  applicable  as  far  as  this  territory  is  concerned.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note, 
however,  that  Manchurian  soya  beans  are  being  imported  by  English  mills  at 
approximately  £9  2s.  6d.  per  ton  c.i.f.,  to  which  must  be  added  a  duty  of  10  per 
cent.  The  price  realized  for  the  oil  product  is  around  £34  per  ton. 

EGYPTIAN  SECURITIES  IN  1936 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cairo,  February  10,  1937. — With  the  important  exception  of  State  Funds, 
an  all-round  advance  in  prices  of  Egyptian  securities  was  recorded  during 
1936,  and  the  year  ended  on  a  buoyant  tone.  The  improvement,  however,  did 
not  proceed  at  an  even  pace  throughout  the  period.  The  first  six  months  wit- 
nessed a  moderate  but  steady  rise  following  the  end  of  the  Italian  campaign 
in  Ethiopia.  The  market  recovered  from  the  shock  sustained  in  the  autumn 
of  1935,  when  an  Anglo-Italian  clash  in  the  Mediterranean  did  not  seem  beyond 
the  bounds  of  possibility;  local  capital  which  had  taken  to  flight  at  that  time, 
causing  values  to  decline  sharply,  was  called  home  again  and  reinvested  in 
Egyptian  securities.  The  movement  was  checked  in  July,  on  the  eve  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Treaty,  but  the  recession  was  slight  and  short- 
lived. The  advance  was  resumed,  to  be  held  up  temporarily  a  second  time, 
when  the  gold  block  currencies  were  realigned  in  the  autumn.  December  was 
again  a  month  of  rising  prices. 

A-  stated  above,  the  first  half  of  the  year  was  marked  by  a  fairly  large 
repurchasing  of  securities,  which  gathered  momentum  as  French  capital  joined 
in,  after  the  future  of  the  franc  and  the  European  political  situation  gave  rise  to 
increasing  misgivings.  Accumulation  of  new  funds  and  the  general  improvement 
in  economic  conditions  provided  a  further  incentive.  The  signing  of  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Treaty,  with  the  implied  abolition  of  Capitulations  and  the  introduc- 
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tion  of  new  taxes,  failed  to  reduce  demand  for  any  appreciable  length  of  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  devaluation  of  the  franc  was  not  followed  by  any 
important  liquidation  of  Egyptian  securities  by  French  investors,  as  political 
conditions  remained  unsettled.  During  the  greater  part  of  1936,  demand  has 
therefore  exceeded  supply. 

Movement  of  Prices 

The  early  improvement  in  State  Funds  was  not  maintained,  and  prices 
declined  again  during  the  second  part  of  the  year.  Unified  Debt  closed  at  103J 
as  against  103^  in  December,  1935,  and  Preference  Debt  at  98f|  compared  with 
98.  The  dullness  of  State  Funds  was  due  only  in  part  to  political  developments 
at  home  and  abroad.  One  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  comparative  lack  of 
interest  was*  that  investors  were  much  more  inclined  to  buy  bank,  land,  and 
industrial  shares,  where  the  recovery  may  be  reflected  promptly.  With  the 
return  to  confidence  less  stress  is  laid  on  safety,  and  investments  have  been  taking 
a  more  speculative  character.  It  may  be  added  that  State  Funds  lost  most 
of  their  interest  for  operators  after  the  gold  clause  had  been  definitely  rejected. 

A  general  rise  took  place  in  the  bank  group,  and  striking  advances  were 
recorded  in  two  or  three  instances.  This  section  benefited  from  the  heavy  buying 
for  French  account  and  from  the  abolition  of  the  gold  clause  in  bank  debentures, 
which  lightened  the  burden  of  several  important  establishments.  National 
Bank  moved  from  41 J  to  42-} §,  Credit  Foncier  ordinary  from  842  to  1,096,  Land 
Bank  from  4|  to  5xf?  and  Bank  of  Athens  from  10  to  10^.  The  liquidation  of  the 
Agricultural  Bank  and  the  distribution  of  proceeds  went  on  actively  during  the 
year  and  only  a  fraction  remained  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  December  last. 

Despite  the  abolition  of  the  gold  clause,  bank  debentures  were  steady.  Credit 
Foncier  lottery  bonds  closed  at  340  for  the  1903  issue  and  at  315  for  the  1911 
one,  as  compared  with  327  and  317,  and  Land  Bank  4J  per  cent  bonds  moved 
from  930  to  1,001. 

Suez  Canal  debentures  were  quite  adversely  affected,  and  prices  closed  at 
505,  506,  and  545  for  the  3  per  cent  (second  series) ,  3  per  cent  (third  series) ,  and 
the  5  per  cent  series  respectively,  as  against  578,  585,  and  616. 

Water  companies  fluctuated  somewhat  erratically  but  ended  fairly  steady; 
investment  buying  was  moderate,  as  important  increases  in  dividends  are  unlikely 
in  this  class  of  securities.  Land  companies  derived  additional  strength  from  the 
improvement  in  the  cotton  market;  substantial  advances  were  recorded.  Declines 
were  observed  in  transport  securities,  prices  in  some  cases  receding  sharply. 
Building  companies  indicated  great  improvements;  this  was  particularly  the  case 
of  Heliopolis  securities,  which  recovered  all  the  losses  sustained  during  the  late 
months  of  1935  and  closed  at  276  against  236|.  Most  of  the  industrial  issues 
listed  were  fairly  steady;  interest  in  this  group  broadened  substantially  during 
the  autumn  months. 

Recent  Price  Improvement 

Since  the  beginning  of  1937  there  has  been  an  evident  tendency  towards  a 
further  improvement  in  the  prices  of  Egyptian  shares  and  securities  generally. 
First  and  foremost  among  the  causes  of  this  favourable  situation  is  the  abund- 
ance of  money,  and  the  very  low  rates  of  interest  allowed  by  the  banks  on  cash 
deposits,  together  with  the  narrow  field  for  the  investment  of  funds  apart  from 
land  and  buildings.  Another  reason,  which  comes  to  reinforce  the  previous  one, 
resides  in  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  interest  on  money  in  Continental  countries 
is  excessively  small,  with  the  result  that  capitalists  there  are  on  the  look-out  for 
ways  of  investing  their  funds,  and  Egypt  appears  to  be  found  a  good  country  for 
this  purpose;  there  are  securities  and  shares  in  this  country  which  bring  in 
from  4  to  5  per  cent  and  over.  A  further  factor  contributing  to  the  amelioration 
of  financial  markets  in  Egypt  is  the  rise  in  cotton  and  wheat. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  CUBA  FOR  CALENDAR  YEAR  1936 

Mr.  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Havana,  writes  under 
date  February  21,  1937,  that  the  total  value  of  the  exports  of  Cuba  increased 
from  $128,017,331  in  the  calendar  year  1935  to  $154,805,138  in  1936,  and  imports 
from  $95,464,502  to  $103,215,001. 

The  principal  export  destinations  (1935  figures  within  parentheses)  were: 
United  States,  $121,898,787  ($101,558,558);  United  Kingdom,  $20,002,232 
($13,978,659);  Spain,  $1,154,672  ($1,830,086);  Canada,  $223,089  ($255,222); 
Norway,  $197,550  ($14,759). 

The  chief  sources  of  supply  were:  United  States,  $66,494,245  ($55,673,575) ; 
United  Kingdom,  $5,096,134  ($4,105,043) ;  Spain,  $3,494,168  ($4,819,164) ;  Can- 
ada, $979,754  ($1,171,570) ;  Norway,  $487,143  ($656,680). 


IMPORTERS  OF  ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES  IN  PERU 

Some  time  ago  legislation  was  passed  in  the  Republic  of  Peru  under  which 
all  importers  of  alcoholic  beverages  were  to  be  registered  with  the  customs 
authorities. 

A  list  of  the  firms  authorized  to  import  alcoholic  beverages,  together  with 
the  names  and  brands  of  whisky  and  other  alcoholic  beverages  which  have  been 
approved  for  importation,  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
and  mav  be  obtained  by  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  (quoting  file 
No.  23011). 

DANISH  GRAIN  LAW 

Richard  Grew,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  February  8,  1937. — Under  date  January  30,  the  Danish  Government 
passed  a  law  amending  the  Danish  Grain  Law  of  April  7,  1936,  information  about 
which  has  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1688  (June  6,  1936), 
No.  1703  (September  19),  and  No.  1711  (November  14). 

According  to  this  amendment,  which  went  into  effect  immediately,  hard 
wheat  and  hard  flour  may  enter  Denmark  without  payment  of  any  surtaxes. 
The  abolition  of  the  tax  on  hard  wheat  and  flour  is  in  line  with  the  previous 
amendment  to  the  Grain  Law  (reported  in  No.  1711  of  the  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal),  which  abolishes  the  taxes  on  all  grains  with  the  exception  of 
hard  wheat  and  flour.  At  the  present  time,  all  kinds  of  grains,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  alfalfa  meal,  may  enter  Denmark  without  payment  of  surtaxes,  and  conse- 
quently there  is  no  tax  difference  between  hard  and  soft  wheat.  This  will  be  of 
considerable  benefit  to  importers,  as  previously  they  did  not  know  exactly  what 
tax  they  would  have  to  pay,  the  tax  varying  according  to  the  hardness  or  protein 
content  of  the  wheat. 

While  it  is  necessary  to  secure  an  import  permit  before  wheat  may  be  im- 
ported into  Denmark,  in  the  past  there  has  been  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  these 
permits,  and  it  is  not  anticipated  there  will  be  any  difficulty  in  the  future. 

With  regard  to  flour,  however,  it  is  felt  that,  even  though  the  tax  of  kr.  4-30 
per  100  kilos  has  been  abolished,  the  importation  of  Canadian  flour  will  not 
increase  materially.  As  in  the  case  of  wheat,  an  import  permit  must  be  secured, 
and  during  the  past  year  import  permits  for  Canadian  flour  have  not  been 
obtainable. 

While  nothing  definite  can  be  stated  on  the  subject,  it  seems  to  be  the  general 
opinion  that  the  Government  will  not  attempt  a  similar  method  of  securing  taxes 
for  some  time  to  come. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Belgian  Licence  Tax  on  Wheat,  Rye,  and  Barley  Cancelled 

Mr.  Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  cables 
under  date  March  1  that  a  Belgian  decree,  effective  February  27,  cancels  the  tax 
of  10  francs  per  100  kilograms  (15  cents  per  100  pounds)  on  licences  to  import 
wheat,  rye,  and  barley.  This  tax  was  first  imposed  on  August  17,  1933,  cancelled 
on  March  31,  1935,  and  reimposed  on  August  18,  1935,  and,  as  advised  by  our 
Trade  Commissioner,  is  again  cancelled.  Wheat,  rye,  and  barley  are  free  of 
ordinary  customs  duty  on  import  into  Belgium. 

Certification  of  Cuban  Consular  Invoices  and  Bills  of  Lading 

E.  L.  MCCOLL,  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Havana,  February  10,  1937. — Cuban  consular  regulations  require  that 
the  consular  invoice  and  bill  of  lading  be  certified  by  a  Cuban  Consul.  However, 
under  certain  conditions  the  consular  visa  may  be  dispensed  with.  One  of  these 
exceptions  provides  that  certification  of  documents  by  a  Cuban  Consul  may  be 
overlooked  "  when  the  Cuban  consular  office  existing  in  the  country  in  which 
the  merchandise  is  located  at  the  time  of  its  sale  and  in  which  the  shipper  resides, 
may  be  situated  at  a  great  distance  from  the  residence  of  the  shipper  and  postal 
communication  with  said  office  is  so  irregular  and  difficult  that  inevitably  the 
compliance  of  the  requirement  of  certification  of  the  invoices  would  cause  an 
excessive  loss  of  time  with  considerable  prejudice  to  the  Cuban  importer." 

At  a  recent  conference  between  the  Cuban  Consular  and  National  Revenue 
officials  and  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  this  was  interpreted  to  mean 
that  in  the  case  of  Canada,  consular  invoices  and  bills  of  lading  need  not  be 
certified  by  a  Cuban  Consul  in  Canada  when  the  location  of  the  Canadian 
exporter  (such  as  Vancouver,  Edmonton,  Winnipeg,  or  Quebec)  is  sufficiently 
distant  from  a  consular  official  located  in  Canada  as  to  cause  an  inconvenient 
delay.  In  such  cases  the  merchandise  may  be  shipped  to  Cuba  accompanied  by  a 
non-certified  consular  invoice  and  non-certified  bill  of  lading.  The  consular 
invoice,  however,  must  have  written  on  its  reverse  side,  above  the  shipper's 
signature,  a  declaration  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation: — 

The  distance  between  the  place  in  which  the  merchandise  is  located 
at  time  of  sale,  where  the  shipper  resides,  and  the  nearest  Cuban  consular 
office,  is  great,  postal  communication  being  irregular  and  difficult. 

Article  22,  case  (b),  Instructions  No.  14. 

This  declaration  may  not  be  altered,  it  may  be  written  in  English,  and  a 
Canadian  exporter  encountering  any  of  the  obstacles  quoted  will  be  justified  in 
employing  it.  The  consular  fee  of  2  per  cent  ad  valorem  will  be  collected 
with  the  customs  duties  at  the  Cuban  port. 

In  cases  where  Canadian  merchandise  is  shipped  by  way  of  a  United 
States  port,  the  documents  may  be  certified  by  the  Cuban  Consul  at  that  port. 
This  is  provided  for  under  Article  4  of  the  regulations  which  specifies  that 
the  consular  invoice  may  be  certified  by  the  Cuban  Consul  at  one  of  several 
places  including  the  consular  office  located  "  in  the  port  from  which  the  boat 
which  transports  the  merchandise  sails."  The  consular  invoice  and  bill  of  lading 
covering  Canadian  merchandise  shipped  through  a  United  States  port  at  which 
there  is  a  Cuban  consular  office  must  be  vised  before  shipment;  otherwise,  double 
the  regular  consular  fee  will  be  collected  at  the  Cuban  port  as  a  fine. 

Exporters  should  provide  themselves  with  Cuban  consular  invoice  forms  well 
in  advance  of  shipment  of  an  order,  as  all  merchandise  shipped  to  Cuba  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  consular  invoice,  even  though  in  some  cases,  as  explained 
above,  they  need  not  be  certified. 
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Mexican  Tariff  Changes 

Mr.  S.  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico  City,  reports 
under  date  February  18,  1937,  that  by  decrees  of  January  18  and  February  2, 
1937,  some  hundreds  of  alterations  and  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Mexican 
Customs  Tariff.  By  these  decrees  practically  every  classification  in  the  tariff  has 
been  affected,  but  particular  stress  has  been  laid  upon  manufactured  goods  com- 
ing from  abroad  and  which  are  competing  with  the  local  industry  developed  in 
the  main  during  the  past  several  years.  While  in  a  number  of  cases  the  changes 
are  merely  the  segregation  and  reclassification  of  items  and  changes  in  wording 
with  the  rates  remaining  the  same  as  formerly,  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  items 
are  new  or  show  important  increases  in  rates. 

Canadian  exporters  to  Mexico  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce  in  Ottawa  to  ascertain  the  exact  classification  and 
new  rate  for  the  particular  item  or  items  in  the  tariff  in  which  they  are  interested. 

Documentation  for  Haiti:   New  Leaflet 

A  leaflet  dealing  with  the  customs  regulations  and  documentation  require- 
ments of  the  Republic  of  Haiti  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce.  Interested  Canadian  exporters  may  obtain  a  copy  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Department  at  Ottawa. 

Finnish  Tariff  on  Car  Parts 

With  reference  to  the  Finnish  customs  tariff  amendments  (see  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1724,  February  13,  1937),  page  226,  Mr.  Richard  Grew, 
Canadian  Trade  Commisisoner  at  Oslo,  advises  that  according  to  the  new  tariff 
since  issued  the  duty  on  "  springs  and  spring  blades  for  automobiles  "  remains 
at  3.50  Finnish  marks  per  kilo  (about  3J  cents  per  pound)  and  on  "wheels  for 
automobiles,  fitted  with  rubber  tires,"  remains  at  20  marks  per  kilo  (about  20 
cents  per  pound) . 

INFORMATION  ON  EXCHANGE  RESTRICTIONS 

During  the  period  of  unsettled  exchange  conditions  in  many  countries,  it 
has  been  the  practice  to  publish  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  from 
time  to  time  fairly  complete  reviews  of  the  principal  features  of  the  exchange 
situation  in  countries  regarding  which  it  is  most  important  that  Canadian 
exporters  be  adequately  informed.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  resident  in 
territories  where  exchange  control  is  in  force  are  under  instruction  to  prepare 
reports  for  publication  dealing  with  major  alterations  in  the  methods  of  control 
and  with  revisions  of  policy  or  of  regulations  that  affect  imports  from  Canada. 
Apart  from  these  published  reports,  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  has  on 
file  unpublished  data  which  will  be  freely  furnished,  on  request,  to  Canadian 
firms  desiring  information  with  regard  to  exchange  conditions  in  specified 
countries. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  186  kv.  oil-immersed  circuit  breakers, 
complete  with  accessories,  required  by  the  Public  Works  Department,  Wellington. 
These  specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Public  Works 
Supplies  and  Tenders  Committee,  Wellington,  in  accordance  with  these  specifica- 
tions. Tenders  close  on  May  25. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS :  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  1,  1937 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  March  1,  and  for  the  week  ending  Tuesday.  February  2®,  1S37,  with  the 
official  bank  rate: — 

Nominal  Nominal 
Present  or  Quotations  Quotations 

Country  Unit  Former  in  Montreal    in  Montreal  Official 

Gold  Parity       Week  ending  Week  ending     Bank  Rate 


February  23 

March  1 

.1407 

$  .1868 

$  .1868 

34 

.1001 

.1686 

.1685 

2 

.0072 

.0129 

.0129 

6 

.0296 

.0349 

.0350 

3 

.2680 

.2184 

.2183 

4 

.0252 

.0216 

.0216 

4 

.0392 

.0465 

.0465 

4 

.2382 

.4022 

.4023 

4 

4.8666 

4.8937 

4.8900 

2 

.0130 

.0090 

.0090 

6 

Holland  

.4020 

.5472 

.5475 

2 

.1749 

.2955 

.2951 

4 

Italy  

.0526 

.0526 

.0526 

41 

.0176 

.0231 

.0231 

5 

.2680 

.2459 

.2457 

4 

 Zloty 

.1122 

.1893 

.1894 

5 

.0442 

.0445 

.0445 

4£ 

.0060 

.0076 

.0073 

4J 

.1930 

5 

.2680 

.2523 

.2521 

2f 

.1930 

.2281 

.2282 

ll 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0003 

n 

.4985 

.2775 

.2776 

4-5 

Cuba  

1.0000 

.9992 

.9994 

— 

.0392 

.0465 

.0465 

— 

4.8666 

4.9037 

4.9000 



.0392 

.0465 

.0465 



Other  British  West  Indies  Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0195 

1.0188 



.Peso  (Paper) 

.4245 

.3262 

.3260 

Unofficial 

.2992 

.3008 

.1196 

.0870 

.0870 

— 

Unofficial 

.0611 

.0610 

— 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0195 

1.0188 

Chile  

.1217 

.0517 

.0517 

~4i- 

Unofficial 

.0417 

.0417 

.9733 

.5716 

.5718 

4 

 Sol 

.2800 

.2500 

.2500 

6 

.1930 

.2500 

.2500 

1.0342 

.7885 

.7887 

4.8666 

4.8875 

4.8837 

Egypt..  ..Pound 

(100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5.0300 

5.0112 

China  (Shanghai) 

 Dollar 

.2954 

.2959 

 Dollar 

.3034 

.3039 

.3650 

.3696 

.  3693 

3 

 Yen 

.4985 

.2854 

.2852 

3.29 

.4020 

.5490 

.5497 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4457 

.4458 

Straits  Settlements   ..  ..Dollar 

.5678 

.5741 

.5738 

4.8666 

3.9150 

3.9125 

4.8666 

3.9462 

3.9437 

2 

* 

Unofficial: 

.1979 

.1979 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note:— 

After  displaying  steady  strength  for  several  weeks,  the  Canadian  dollar  weakened'  slightly 
on  March  1,  and  the  earlier  premium  of  0-03  cents  on  New  York  funds  was  restored,  bter- 
ling  and  the  French  franc  also  advanced  fractionally  at  Montreal,  although  the  latter  was 
unsteady  in  other  centres  following  charges  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  that  the 
Bank  of  France  was  suffering  heavy  gold  losses,  This  was  denied  by  the  French  Minister  ol 
Finance.  Sterling  rates  at  New  York  have  been  moving  irregularly  lower  for  the  past  two 
weeks,  although  aggregate  losses  have  been  small. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 

Saint  John,  N.B.  Chatham,  Ont.  Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 

Halifax,  NJ3.  Kitchener,  Ont.  St.  Boniface,  Man. 

Quebec,  P.Q.  Stratford,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Woodstock,  Ont.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Toronto,  Ont.  St.  Mary's,  Ont.  New  Westminster,  B.C. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont.  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Kingston.  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont.  Victoria,  B.C. 

Oshawa.  Ont.  London,  Ont.  Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Quebec. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commoditv 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Wheat  

Cheese  fin  o-lb.  Blocks)  

Cheese,  Cheddar  

Beef  Casings  and  Hog  Casings..  . 

Miscellaneous — 

Toilet  Paper  

Toilet  Paper  

Wooden  Chairs  KD  

Asbestos  Fibre  

Leather  Board  

Patent  Leather  (Black  and  White) 

Battery  Boxes  

Brake  Lining  and  Clutch  Facings 
Clutch   Facings,   Brake  Lining 

and  Packings. 
Automobile  Battery  Separators 

and  Plates. 

Auto-bus  Bodies  

.Motor  Vehicles,  Spare  Parts  and 

Accessories. 
Rayon  Silk  Stockings  for  Ladies. 

Ladies'  Pure  Silk  Stockings  

Ladies'  Stockings  of  Pure  Silk.  .  . 


74 
75 
76 
77 


78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 

87 


90 
91-92 
93-94 


La  Paz,  Bolivia  

Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 

Lima,  Peru  

Sunderland,  England  

Beirut,  Syria  

Beirut,  Syria  

Brooklyn,  U.S.A  

Bangkok,  Siam  

Beirut,  Syria  

San  Salvador,  El  Salvador . 

Beirut,  Syria  

Beirut,  Syria  

Beirut,  Syria  

Beirut,  Syria  

Beirut,  Syria  

Baghdad,  Iraq  

Beirut,  Syria  

Beirut,  Syria  

Beirut,  Syria  


Purchase  and  Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 


Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Purchase  or  Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase  or  Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 
Purchase. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES— Concluded 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


M  iscellaneous — Concluded 

Ladies'  Stockings  of  Pure  Silk . .  . 
Children's  and  Boys'  Stockings  of 
Cotton. 

Golf  Stockings  for  Men  and  Boys 
(Cotton,  Mercerized  and  Wool) 

Underwear  of  Cotton  for  Men . .  . 

Underwear  (Cotton  and  Mercer- 
ized for  Men). 

Underwear  of  Artificial  Silk  for 
Men  and  Women. 

Artificial  Silk  Underwear  for  Men 
and  Women. 

Woollen  Underwear  (Men's) .  . 

Woollen  Underwear  (Men's) . . . 

Woollen  Swimming  Suits  


95 
96-97 

Beirut,  Syria 
Beirut,  Syria 

98-99 

Beirut,  Syria 

100 
101 

Beirut,  Syria 
Beirut,  Syria 

102-103 

Beirut,  Syria 

104 

Beirut,  Syria 

105 
106 
107-108 

Beirut,  Syria 
Beirut,  Syria 
Beirut,  Syria 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 


Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 


CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  BRITISH  PREFERENCES 

Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of  supplying  correct 
certificates  of  origin  for  goods  entitled  to  preferential  tariff  treatment  in 
Empire  countries.  The  regulations  to  be  observed  vary  enough  to  preclude  use 
of  uniform  documentation  for  the  different  British  markets.  As  regards  the 
principal  market,  the  United  Kingdom,  goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent  Empire  content;  optical  goods  and  parts  require  75  per 
cent;  a  selected  list  of  manufactured  goods  (see  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95) 
require  50  per  cent;  for  other  manufactured  goods  25  per  cent  Empire  con- 
tent suffices.  A  small  number  of  ingredients  must  qualify  independently  for 
preference.  Each  "article"  is  subject  to  the  preference  test  separately,  so  that 
when  machinery,  etc.,  is  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  knocked-down  each 
separate  assembly  or  part  must  qualify  in  itself  to  be  entitled  to  preference. 
Notice  27A  of  the  London  Custom  House,  issued  in  December,  1936,  prescribes 
appropriate  forms  as  follows:  D,  119  (Sale),  for  growth  or  produce;  E,  120 
(Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F,  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobaccos 
and  sugars;  FF,  122  (Sale),  a  supporting  certificate  for  ingredients. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  March  13;  Montclare,  March  20;  Duchess  of  York, 
March  27;  Montcalm,  April  3 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Nova  Scotia,  March  9;  Newfoundland, 
March  27 — both  Furness  Line;  Andania,  Cunard-White  Star  Line,  March  22;  Manchester 
Hero,  Manchester  Line,  April  2. 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  March  12;  BeaverhiM,  March  19;  Beaverdale,  March  26; 
Beaverford,  April  2;  Beaverbum,  April  9 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Lehigh,  March  13;  Artigas, 
March  27-^both  American  Hampton  Roads  (call  at  Hull  and  Leith) ;  Ascania,  March  14; 
Alaunia,  March  21;  Ausonia,  March  28;  Aurank,  April  4 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 
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To  Manchester. — Manchester  Fort.  March  13;  Manchester  Brigade,  March  20;  Man- 
chester Division,  March  27;  Manchester  Hero,  April  2;  Manchester  Commerce,  April  10 — all 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Boston  City,  March  13;  Montreal  City,  March  25; 
New  York  City,  April  10 — all  Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Aberdeen,  Newcastle  and  Hull. — Gitano,  March  9;  Kyno,  March  27 — both  Ellerman's 
Wilson  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  March  10;  Airthria,  April  3 — both 
Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Delilian,  March  13;  Sulairia,  March  27 — both  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee),  March  11;  Cairnglen,  March  25; 
Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  April  8 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Southampton  and  Antwerp. — Westernland,  March  8;  Pennland,  March  22 — both  Red 
Star  Line;  Beaverhill,  March  19;  Beaverbrae,  April  16 — both  Canadian  Pacific  (do  not 
call  at  Southampton). 

To  Hamburg. — Lehigh,  March  13;  Artigas,  March  27 — both  American  Hampton  Roads 
(call  at  Dundee) ;  Beaverbrae,  Canadian  Pacific,  March  12. 
To  Rotterdam. — Pennland,  Red  Star  Line,  March'  22. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Batory  (calls  at  Gdynia  but  not  at 
Gothenburg).  Gdvnia-America  Line,  March  15;  Svaneiho'lm,  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line, 
March  30. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co., 
March  8  and  22;  Delia,  Shaw  SS.  Co.  Ltd.,  March  8  and  22;  Northern  Ranger  (does  not  call 
at  St,  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  March  17;  Nova  Scotia,  March  9;  New- 
foundland, March  27 — both  Fairness  Line;  Fort  Amherst,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  March  15. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitls,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  March  11;  Lady  Hawkins,  March 
25:  Lady  Drake,  April  8 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
March  30. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy,  March  20;  Colborne, 
April  17 — both  Canadian  National  (caill  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo 
offered). 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  March  11;  Lady  Rodney, 
March  18;  Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  March  18;  Lady  Sorners,  April  1 
—all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ciss,  March  10;  Kirsten  B,  March  24 — 
both  Pickford  &  Black  SS.  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Javanese  Prince, 
March  22;  Silvercypress,.  April  7;  Siamese  Prince,  April  26 — all  Silver-Prince  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney  and  Melbourne. — Canadian  Constructor  (calls  at  Adelaide  if  suffi- 
cient inducement  offers),  Montreal-Australia-New  Zealand  Line,  March  29. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Conqueror,  March  22; 
Canadian  Highlander,  April  21 — both  MontreakAustralia-New  Zealand  Line. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool— Duchess  of  Bedford,  March  12;  Montcilare,  March  19;  Duchess  of  York, 
March  26;  Montcalm,  April  2 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  March  11;  Beaverhill,  March  18;  Beaverdale,  March  25; 
Beaverford,  April  1;  Beaverburn,  April  8 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — A  steamer,  Fj ell  Line,  March. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Port,  March  11;  Manchester  Brigade,  March  18;  Man- 
chester Division,  March  25;  Manchester  Hero,  March  31 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  March  9;  Airthria,  April  1 — both 
Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith—  Cairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee),  March  0;  Cairnglen,  March  23; 
Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  April  6 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Delilian,  March  11;  Sulairia,  March  25 — both  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Melmore  Head  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 
Head  Line,  March  12. 
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To  Rotterdam,  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Brant  County.  County  Line,  March  9;  BeaverhiH 
March  18;  Beaverbrae,  April  15 — both  Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Rotterdam  or  Havre). 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverbrae,  March  11;  Beaverburn,  April  9 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Naples,  Messina,  Palermo,  Valencia  and  Seville  — 
Capo  Olmo,  March  9;  Capo  Lena,  April  6 — both  Capo  Line. 

To  Santos  and  Buenos  Aires. — A  steamer,  International!'  Freighting  Corp.,  March, 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  March  17;  Lady  Drake,  March 
31 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados. 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp 
March  9'  and  26. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — La  Perk,  March  13;  Darien.  March  27;  Zacapa 
April  10— all  United  Fruit  Co. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — City  of  Wellington,  March  15;  City  of  Dundee,  March  29 — both 
Ellerman  &  Bucknall  SS.  Co. 

To  Freetown  (Sierra  Leone),  Walvis  Bay,  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London, 
Durban,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira. — Mount  Olympus  (does  not  call  at  Freetown.  Walvis 
Bay,  Lourenco  Marqoies  or  Beira),  March  8;  Calgary,  March  28 — both  Elder  Dempster  Lines 
Ltd. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hiye  Maru,  March  20;  Heian  Maru,  April  10;  Hikawa 
Maru,  April  24 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), March  20;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki),  April  3;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), April  17;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  May  1 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Tyn- 
dareus,  March  27;  Ixion,  April  22 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike  but  not  at  Manila). 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Tosari,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  March  31. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Canadian-Australasian  Line,  March 

17. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Limerick,  Cana- 
dian-Australasian Line,  April  11  (calls  at  Papeete). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — Roxen,  Empire  Shipping  Co., 
March  15. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Dreohtdyk,  March  20;  Damsterdyk  (calls  at 
Glasgow),  April  3;  Loohgoil,  April  17;  Delftdyk  (calls  at  Glasgow),  May  1 — alii  Holland- 
America  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  March. 

To  Antwerp,  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Seattle,  March.  17;  Portland,  April  9 — both  Ham- 
burg-American Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — A  steamer,  Empire  Ship- 
ping Co..  March. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Chris  Knudsen,  Canadian 
Transport  Co.,  March  22. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira.— 
Harrala  (does  not  call  at  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth  or  Durban),,  early  March;  Jedmoor, 
April — both  North  Pacific  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — A  steamer,  Empire 
Shipping  Co.,  March. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  Manila  and  Iloilo. — Tosari,  Dingwall  Cotts  &  Co.,  March  25. 

To  Chinese  Ports. — Tyndareus,  March  11;  Ixion,  April  17 — both  Dodwell  &  Co. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  and  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Sydney:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  No,  3952V.  Office— City  Manual 
Building.  Hunter  and  BMgh  Streets.  (Territory  covers  Federal  District  of  Canberra,  New 
South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,,  The  Royal  Exchange,,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Melbourne:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.   Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.,   Office — 
Safe  Deposit  Office  Building,  Melbourne.    (Territory  covers  States  of  Victoria,  South 
Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Shell  Building,  60  Ravenstein  Street,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

B.  C.  Butler,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory  includes  the  Straits 
Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay  States,  Siam,  British 
Borneo,  and  Netherlands  India.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.   Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.     (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.   Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  H.  A.  Scott.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264.  Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.  (Territory  covers  Central  China  and  North  China.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico,)     Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Henri  Turcot.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9*).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.    (Territory  includes  Germany — except 
the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 
James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian) ;  and  40  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  "Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  P.  V.  McLane.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  Office— 309  Crescent  Build- 
ing, 72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Apartaido  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City. 
Office — Edificio  Banco  de  Londires  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Coolsingel  111b,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine 
Valley  and  Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

Richard  Grew,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg :  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  Office — 
Prudential  Assurance  Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free 
State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederick  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.   (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Cotton  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:   G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.     (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 

address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center.  (Territory 
includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 
Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  J.  O.  Patsnatjdb,  I.S.O.,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1987. 
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DISTRIBUTION   OF   UNITED  KINGDOM   OVERSEAS  TRADE 

IN  1936 

Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  the 

United  Kingdom 

London,  February  26,  1937. — Figures  are  now  available  showing  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  United  Kingdom  overseas  trade  during  the  year  1936. 
The  chief  interest  of  these  returns  lies  in  the  analysis  of  the  United  Kingdom's 
exchanges  of  commodities  with  Empire  and  foreign  countries  respectively. 

Imports  and  Exports 


The  results  from  this  angle  are  summarized  in  the  following  table,  in  which 
a  comparison  is  made  between  the  years  1936,  1935  and  1924: — 


1924 

1935 

1936 

1924 

1935 

1936 

Imports  from: 

f'OOO 

£'000 

fWO 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

385,987 

284,558 

332,580 

30.22 

37.64 

39.18 

891,452 

471,483 

516,356 

69.78 

62.36 

60.82 

1,277,439 

756,041 

848,936 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Exports  (British  produce)  to: 

333,788 

204,344 

216,927 

41.67 

47.99 

49.22 

467,179 

221,490 

223,792 

58.33 

52.01 

50.78 

800,967 

425,834 

440,719 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Exports  (imported  merchandise)  to: 

British  countries  

26,446 

10,962 

10,790 

18.89 

19.82 

17.86 

113,524 

44,341 

49,626 

81.11 

80 . 18 

82.14 

139,970 

55,303 

60,416 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

It  must  be  remembered  in  connection  with  the  changes  in  percentage  dis- 
tribution shown  above,  that  the  figures  are  based  upon  the  aggregate  values 
of  trade  as  recorded  during  the  years  referred  to,  and  that  such  influences  as 
alterations  in  the  price  level  are  disregarded.  The  total  increase  in  imports  in 
1936  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  was  12  per  cent,  but  when  the  effect 
of  rises  in  prices  is  eliminated,  the  increase  in  volume  was  7  per  cent,  average 
values  having  risen  by  some  5  per  cent.  For  United  Kingdom  exports  there 
was  a  rise  in  declared  values  of  3^  per  cent,  representing  an  increase  in  volume 
of  2  per  cent,  average  values  having  advanced  by  about  1J  per  cent. 

Expansion  of  Empire  Trade 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  survey  is  the  striking  expansion  of  trade 
with  Empire  countries.  The  proportion  of  the  United  Kingdom's  imports  from 
British  countries,  which  has  shown  a  continuous  increase  in  each  year  since 
1932,  rose  in  1936  to  39*18  per  cent,  the  highest  recorded  in  any  of  the  years 
for  which  comparable  statistics  are  available.    There  was  also  last  year  a 
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marked  increase  as  compared  with  1935  in  the  share  of  Britain's  domestic 
exports  taken  by  the  British  Empire,  and  the  proportion  attained  (49-22  per 
cent)  was,  as  for  imports,  the  highest  level  yet  reached. 

This  development  is  attributed  to  the  adoption  in  1932  of  the  Import 
Duties  Act  and  the  operation  of  the  Ottawa  Agreements.  Since  then  regula- 
tion of  imports  of  meat  (including  bacon)  has  tended  still  further  to  increase 
the  Empire's  share  of  the  United  Kingdom's  import  trade. 

Comparing  1936  with  1935,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
imports  from  the  Dominions  as  a  whole,  mainly  owing  to  an  appreciable  rise 
in  the  Canadian  figures.  Decreases  were  recorded  for  South  Africa,  the  Irish 
Free  State,  and  Newfoundland,  that  for  South  Africa  being  substantial.  Imports 
from  India  were  proportionately  much  larger  than  a  year  earlier.  Upon  the 
other  hand,  the  share  supplied  by  the  Colonies,  Protectorates,  etc.,  fell  below 
the  1935  figure,  largely  on  account  of  a  further  decline  in  respect  of  British 
Malaya  and  Ceylon. 

The  increase  compared  with  1935  in  the  proportion  of  British  export  trade 
taken  by  the  rest  of  the  Empire  was  shared  by  each  of  the  Dominions,  par- 
ticularly New  Zealand  and  South  Africa,  the  latter  displacing  India  from  the 
position  which  it  has  held  since  1896  as  the  principal  market  for  British  goods. 
The  share  of  the  Colonies  was  somewhat  greater  than  in  the  previous  year. 

Percentages  of  Imports  Supplied  by  Individual  Countries 

Calculations  have  been  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade  showing  the  percent- 
ages of  British  imports  derived  from  the  leading  countries  in  the  world  in.  1936. 
The  United  States  still  ships  more  merchandise  to  the  United  Kingdom  than 
any  other  country.  The  percentage  is,  however,  gradually  declining.  In  1924 
the  United  States'  share  was  18-88  per  cent  of  the  total.  In  1935  the  percentage 
was  11-57  per  cent,  and  in  1936  this  shrank  to  10-99  per  cent. 

Canada  is  second  on  the  list  and  now  enjoys  8-84  per  cent  of  Britain's 
import  trade,  against  7-41  per  cent  in  1935  and  5-16  per  cent  in  1924.  Aus- 
tralia follows  close  behind,  the  percentage  credited  to  the  Commonwealth  being 
7-23  per  cent,  and  India  comes  next  with  6-11  per  cent.  The  Argentine  occupies 
the  fifth  place  with  5-31  per  cent,  which  represents  a  decline  compared  with 
1935.  New  Zealand  is  sixth  on  the  list  with  5-15  per  cent,  and  next  in  order 
of  importance  come  Denmark  (3-91  per  cent),  Germany  (3-88  per  cent),  and 
France  (3-03  per  cent). 

Destination  of  Exports 

As  regards  British  exports,  as  has  already  been  stated,  South  Africa  is  now 
Britain's  best  customer,  absorbing  8-51  per  cent  of  the  total  as  compared  with 
7-89  per  cent  in  1935.  India  comes  second  with  7-75  per  cent  as  against  8-89 
per  cent  in  1935.  Australia  took  7-32  per  cent  as  compared  with  6-89  per  cent 
in  the  previous  year.  Great  Britain  improved  her  position  in  the  United  States 
market,  which  consumed  6-27  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  as  compared  with 
5-37  per  cent  in  1935.  Canada  is  again  fifth  on  the  list  with  5-28  per  cent 
against  5-02  per  cent  in  the  previous  year. 

Britain's  Exports  per  Head  of  the  Population  of  Importing  Countries 

The  Board  of  Trade  have  also  computed  the  value  of  the  exports  of  United 
Kingdom  goods  to  the  principal  countries  per  head  of  the  population  of  those 
countries. 

Upon  this  basis  every  person  in  New  Zealand  is  shown  to  have  consumed 
in  1936  United  Kingdom  goods  to  the  value  of  £11  0s.  5d.  The  relative  figure 
in  1935  was  £8  lis.  5d.    The  per  capita  expenditure  on  British  goods  in  the 
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Irish  Free  State  was  £7  Is.  10d.;  in  Australia,  £4  15s.  3d.;  in  India,  £3  18s.  9d.; 
and  in  Canada  £2  2s.  6d.  (which  compared  with  £1  19s.  Id.  in  1935).  In  this 
sense  Denmark  and  Norway  were  Britain's  best  customers  among  foreign  coun- 
tries, the  per  capita  consumption  in  the  former  being  £3  19s.  3d.  and  in  Norway 
£2  9s.  5d. 

United  Kingdom  Trade  with  Canada 

Total  trade  with  Canada  during  1934,  1935,  and  1936  is  summarized  in 
the  following  table: — 

1934  1935  1936 

Imports   £50.390.335  £56,010,400       £75  048,299 

Exports   19,726,235  21  382,663  23.255,690 

Re-exports   1,388,275  1,176,671  1,079.841 

The  increase  as  compared  with  1935  in  imports  from  Canada  was 
£19,037,899  or  33-9  per  cent.  The  corresponding  increase  in  British  exports 
to  Canada  was  £1,873,027  or  8-7  per  cent. 

The  results  of  trade  with  the  other  principal  countries  of  the  world  are  set 
forth  below: — 


Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  (Imports,  Exports,  and  Re-exports)  during 

1934,  1935,  and  1936 

British  Empire 


British  India—  1934  1935  1936 

Imports   £42,102,298  £41,168,433  £51,901,147 

Exports   36,674,581  37,849,092  34,133,312 

Re-exports   539,887  623,143  486,244 

Australia — 

Imports   49,928,685  54,285,846  61,390,831 

Exports   26,243,415  29,338,126  32,271,047 

Re-exports   714,603  699,557  723,224 

New  Zealand — 

Imports   40,439,546  38,122,742  43,666,972 

Exports   11,437,971  13,359,259  17,333,897 

Re-exports   260,306  272,641  346,846 

British  AYest  Indies — 

Imports   6,295,091  7,052,074  8,084,970 

Exports   4,860,082  4,967,810  5,231,569 

Re-exports                             .  140,159  188,477  124,123 

Union  of  South  Africa — 

Imports   11,890,721  13,683,403  13,499,489 

Exports   30,218,990  33,600,822  37,519,339 

Re-exports   626,841  655,189  697,321 

Irish  Free  State — 

Imports   17,199,774  18,757,328  20,369.075 

Exports   19,525,264  20,239,597  21,034,531 

Re-exports   5,279,547  4,920,328  4,909,287 

West  Africa — 

Imports   6,094,773  8,216,927  10,326,974 

Exports   5,753,489  9,300,146  11,393,935 

Re-exports   385,518  500,110  557,583 

East  Africa — 

Imports   3,047,281  3,494,681  4,838,032 

Exports   2,443,105  2,920,514  2,446,883 

Re-exports   54,758  71,180  79,968 

Straits  Settlements — 

Imports   9,099,884  7,274,133  4,227,719 

Exports   5,728,094  5,874,962  6,388,969 

Re-exports   114,497  125,971  97,037 
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Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  (Imports,  Exports,  and  Re-exports)  during 
1934,  1935,  and  193fr~Concluded 


Foreign  Countries 


United  States- 

1934 

1935 

1936 

£81,956,185 

£87,521,579 

£93,300,264 

17,570,827 

22,893,722 

27,629,050 

5,641,950 

7,225,179 

9,203,253 

France — 

19,236,112 

21,613,978 

25,703,823 

16,751,170 

16,701,595 

17,784,533 

6,719,363 

6,805,505 

8,027,527 

Germany — 

30,578,031 

30,076,170 

32,957,222 

14,008,483 

18,939,981 

18,988,106 

8,899,396 

7,445,742 

6,821,211 

Italy- 

8,421,870 

7,901,850 

2,269,090 

9,313,689 

6,799,275 

539,814 

Re-exports   

1,223,276 

1,356,453 

402,565 

Belgium — 

14,562,926 

15,491,174 

18,691,944 

8,795,567 

8,680,479 

9,466,796 

4,110,602 

4,442,926 

4,680,710 

Netherlands' — 

20,947,063 

23,065,817 

25.132,437 

12,089,529 

11,657,839 

12,358  885 

1,991,094 

2,303,064 

1,953,422 

Denmark — 

32,885  245 

32,037,872 

33,224,860 

13,356,676 

13,759,198 

14,947,517 

730,765 

776,791 

642,235 

Norway — 

8,359,000 

8,213,347 

8,952.661 

6,291,708 

6,619,246 

7,147.284 

254,238 

386,614 

252,164 

Sweden — 

17,926,297 

17,009,544 

20,632,029 

9,083,291 

9,723,022 

10,387,812 

792,599 

818,574 

909,601 

Soviet  Union — 

17,326,619 

21,763,984 

18,933,726 

3,640,469 

3,482,510 

3,492,459 

3,905,431 

6,243,547 

9,465,605 

Spain — 

11,262,601 

11,119,060 

10,665,430 

4.794,465 

5.344,039 

2,932,623 

Re-exports  

274,224 

414,284 

242,195 

Greece — • 

2,286.741 

2,095.213 

2,166,352 

2,682.181 

2.924.373 

3,322,188 

239,691 

'282,287 

322,031 

Egypt — 

11,469,828 

12,725,698 

13,553,510 

Exports  

6.528.322 

7.631,373 

7,757,392 

226,335 

204,466 

183,137 

Argentine — 

47,029,541 

43,966.596 

45,105,799 

14.654.653 

15,256,670 

15,270,689 

248.978 

344,076 

276.134 

Brazil — 

Imports  

8,439.866 

7.194,266 

9,927.231 

5.741.541 

4.757.152 

4,764.111 

140.376 

138.550 

107,037 

China — 

6,142,313 

6.259  494 

7.642,655 

Exports  

6,513.404 

5,021.523 

5.784.027 

79,683 

36,442 

55,265 

Japan,  including  Formosa — 

7,983,195 

8.254.767 

9.804.510 

3,800,514 

4.005,680 

3.567.004 

165.208 

131.619 

89.880 
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CANNED  GOODS  MARKET  IN  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND 

L.  H.  Ausman,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  February  26,  1937. — A  number  of  factors  have  influenced  the  West 
of  England  canned  goods  market  during  the  year  which  has  passed.  Those 
include,  among  other  things,  the  resumption  of  trade  with  Italy  on  a  more  or  less 
normal  scale,  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  and  the  exceptionally  large  apple  crop  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  A  survey  of  the  position  with  regard  to  some  of  the  more 
important  lines  at  the  beginning  of  1937  is  indicated  in  the  following  para- 
graphs. 

Tomatoes 

Owing  to  the  political  troubles  in  Italy  and  Spain,  the  year  1936,  as  a 
whole,  gave  Canadian  packers  of  tomatoes  an  excellent  opportunity  to  place 
their  products  before  the  British  public.  Due  to  the  dry  season  in  Canada, 
however,  adequate  supplies  were  not  available  throughout  the  year,  and  towards 
the  close  importers  and  brokers  in  the  West  of  England  were  generally  without 
supplies  of  Canadian  brands,  while  stocks  in  the  hands  of  wholesalers  were 
quickly  absorbed. 

Canadian  prices,  which  earlier  in  the  season  were  3s.  7^d.  to  3s.  9d.  c.i.f. 
per  dozen  in  cases  of  twenty-four  2Jrs  for  choice  and  4s,  3d.  for  choice  plum 
peeled,  had  by  the  beginning  of  this  year  advanced  to  approximately  5s.  ljd. 
and  5s.  3d. 

Spanish  packers  commenced  to  offer  their  new  pack  last  year  at  4s.,  2s.  OJd., 
and  Is.  ljd.  per  dozen  for  twenty-four  3's,  fifty  J-kilos,  and  one  hundred  J-kilos 
respectively.  By  May  last  they  were  offering  twenty-four  3's  at  4s,  Id.  to 
4s.  6cl,  fifty  i-kilos  at  2s.  Id.  to  2s.  3d.,  and  one  hundred  i-kilos  at  Is.  Id.  to 
Is.  2|d.,  all  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  ports,  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  extra. 

There  were  wide  margins  between  the  ideas  of  different  canners  at  this  time 
and,  as  is  usual  with  Spanish  and  Italian  packers,  500  cases  or  over  were  put 
up  under  the  buyers'  own  labels  at  the  same  price. 

The  market  for  Spanish  tomatoes  gradually  advanced  to  4s.  6d.  for  3's 
and  2s.  6d.  for  J-kilos.  In  October,  Italy  began  to  reoffer,  and  one  of  the  largest 
firms  with  a  distributing  organization  in  England  quoted  for  delivery  in  Novem- 
ber 4s.  6d.  for  3's,  2s.  9d.  for  lj's,  and  Is.  9d.  for  picnics;  all  prices  c.i.f.  As 
this  particular  brand  is  well  advertised,  these  offers  had  the  effect  of  bringing 
the  market  back,  and  Spanish  packers  could  not  then  maintain  their  prices. 
The  market  has  again  firmed  slightly,  and  recent  quotations  for  twenty-four  3's 
have  been,  for  Spanish  4s.  6d.  and  for  Italian  4s.  6d.  to  4s.  9d.  Actually,  how- 
ever, very  few,  if  any,  Spanish  tomatoes  are  now  being  shipped. 

Tomato  Juice 

Canadian  tomato  juice  in  14^-ounce  tins  is  offered  at  2s.  lid.  c.i.f.,  duty 

free. 

Gallon  Apples 

The  British  apple  crop  last  season  was  particularly  large,  with  the  result 
that  offers  of  canned  supplies  from  abroad  were  considered  only  on  the  basis 
of  comparatively  low  prices.  The  Canadian  position  was  strengthened  to  a 
certain  extent  by  the  shortage  in  some  States  of  the  Union.  The  opening  price 
for  Canadian  gallon  apples,  solid  pack,  was  15s.,  and  business  was  started  at 
15s.  to  16s.  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  ports.  The  price  to-day  is  16s.  6d.  for 
March/April  shipment.  Owing  to  the  glut  of  apples  in  this  country,  British 
parkers  have  been  selling  at  15s.  9d.  in  one-case  lots  delivered. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  trade  that  prices  here  will  remain  steady  provided 
there  is  no  serious  fluctuation  in  exchange  and  there  is  not  an  over-supply  of 
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plums  again  this  year,  as,  undoubtedly,  the  available  quantity  of  soft  fruits 
affects  the  sale  of  gallon  apples  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August.  If  the 
crop  of  soft  fruit  is  a  large  one,  amounting  to  a  glut,  it  will  be  difficult  to  main- 
tain even  the  present  prices  of  gallon  apples. 

Peaches 

As  far  as  quality  is  concerned,  Canadian  canned  peaches  are  regarded  as 
superior,  and  command  a  price  as  high  as  7s.  9d.  for  twenty-four  2J7s  choice, 
c.i.f.  At  this  price,  however,  the  turnover  is  not  large.  Wholesalers  and  retailers 
are  generally  well  stocked  with  Australian  and  Californian  varieties,  which  are 
now  offered  at  6s.  4^d.  and  6s.  5d.  respectively. 

Pears 

Canadian  standard  Keiffers  in  tins  are  quoted  at  6s.  5d.  per  dozen. 
Choice  Bartletts  are  7s.  5d.,  although  the  demand  is  not  large.  Australian  Bart- 
letts, on  the  other  hand,  at  7s.  6d.  c.i.f.  obtain  a  readier  sale,  due  chiefly  to  the 
fact  that  packers  from  that  Dominion  are  in  a  position  to  offer  a  complete  range 
of  pears,  peaches,  and  apricots,  while  as  a  rule  Canadian  offers  are  confined 
principally  to  pears. 

California  Bartletts  have  recently  been  quoted,  for  2^'s,  at  5s.  lOd.  c.i.f. 
for  seconds,  6s.  3d.  for  standards,  and  6s.  9d.  for  choice.  The  duty  on  all  but 
the  Empire  product  is  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Loganberries 

There  have  recently  been  no  Canadian  offers  of  loganberries,  but  in  any 
case  English  quotations  this  year  would  probably  have  made  them  non-com- 
petitive. Domestic  supplies  have  been  offered  at  6s.  9d.  per  dozen  delivered  for 
No.  2  tins.  Prices  for  Oregon  loganberries  were  5s.  6d.  c.i.f.,  which  is  equivalent 
to  a  duty-paid  price  of  6s.  lOd. 

Salmon 

The  prices  of  Japanese  pinks,  which  have  for  some  time  been  abnormally 
low,  firmed  somewhat  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  there  is  a  possibility 
that  the  new  season  price  for  forty-eight  1-pound  tails  may  be  fixed  around 
20s.  per  case  ex  wharf  London,  duty  paid.  It  is  understood  that  some  business 
has  been  done  in  Canadian  pinks  at  19s.  c.i.f. 

Sockeye  salmon  has  recently  been  quoted  at  48s.  for  forty-eight  1-pound 
flats  and  50s.  for  ninety-six  ^-pound.  Red  Alaska  1-pound  tails  are  34s.  6d., 
while  Siberian  flats  are  40s.  for  forty-eight  1-pound  and  42s.  for  ninety-six 
J-pound  tins. 

IMPROVED  CONDITIONS  IN  SOUTH  WALES 

L.  H.  Ausman,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  February  16,  1937. — A  much  more  optimistic  outlook  was  evident 
in  South  Wales  at  the  end  of  1936  than  was  the  case  twelve  months,  or  even 
six  months  earlier.  The  two  industries  which  are  of  such  vital  importance 
to  the  Principality — coal  and  steel — showed  a  remarkable  improvement.  It 
is  true,  of  course,  that  to  some  extent  the  activity  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade 
is  due  to  the  artificial  stimulant  of  the  Government's  rearmament  program,  and 
that  the  increased  domestic  demand  for  South  Wales  coal  is  a  result  of  this 
renewed  activity.  However,  apart  from  this  factor  expansion  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  in  the  tinplate  trade  and  in  the  exports  of  Welsh  coal  give  some 
indication  of  generally  improved  conditions  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  a 
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more  favourable  outlook  abroad,  although  these  improvements  may  appear 
less  evident  alongside  the  more  spectacular  gains  in  the  steel  industry. 

Causes  of  Depression  in  Basic  Industries 

South  Wales  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  known  as  one  of  the  "  Dis- 
tressed Areas/'  to  the  problems  of  which,  along  with  other  severely  affected 
industrial  areas  throughout  the  country,  the  Government  has  been  giving 
special  attention. 

The  present  economic  structure  of  South  Wales  dates  in  the  main  from 
the  early  days  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  witnessed  the  establishment  on 
the  foundation  of  the  coalfield  of  the  heavy  industries — iron  and  steel,  tinplate 
and  copper — and  the  development  of  shipping  services  and  general  transport 
facilities.  Capital,  labour,  and  trade  were  attracted  to  this  hitherto  almost 
unknown  district,  which  became  a  growingly  populous  and  prosperous  centre. 
The  old  pastoral  and  fishing  industries  became  of  secondary  importance,  though 
they  participated  in  the  prosperity  of  the  new  era.  In  the  decade  before  1914 
progress  was  accelerated,  and  ships  carrying  Welsh  products  were  trading 
with  all  quarters  of  the  world. 

After  the  war,  however,  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  dependence  on 
coal  and  a  few  other  basic  industries  had  placed  the  economy  of  South  Wales 
on  too  narrow  a  foundation.  The  economic  upheaval  which  took  place 
throughout  the  world  reacted  very  unfavourably  on  this  area,  which  had  been 
built  up  on  a  large  home  demand  for  steel  products  and  a  widespread  export 
market  for  both  anthracite  and  steam  coal. 

Coal 

The  loss  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  South  Wales  export  coal  trade  may 
be  accounted  for  in  many  ways.  Foreign  customers,  who  had  always  relied 
upon  Welsh  coals  for  their  requirements,  were  unable  to  secure  supplies  during 
the  war,  and  were,  therefore,  compelled  to  place  their  orders  elsewhere  and, 
where  possible,  to  develop  their  own  coal  resources.  These  new  sources  of 
supply  were  able  not  only  to  supply  local  needs  but  also  to  provide  a  surplus 
to  compete  with  Welsh  coal  in  other  markets.  Again  great  economies,  stimu- 
lated by  war-time  conditions,  had  been  effected  in  the  use  of  coal  by  the  intro- 
duction of  modern  firing  appliances,  and  in  consequence  smaller  quantities 
were  required.  The  general  decrease  in  international  trade,  and  the  adoption 
of  oil  firing  by  the  navies  of  the  world,  which  had  previously  been  fired  almost 
exclusively  on  the  finest  Welsh  smokeless  steam  coal,  affected  the  demand  for 
coals  for  transport  purposes. 

In  addition,  the  imposition  of  import  quotas  by  foreign  countries  and  the 
instability  of  foreign  exchange  rates  further  restricted  the  export  trade  in 
Welsh  coal,  which  was  also  affected  by  the  system  of  barter  trading  adopted 
by  some  countries  owing  to  international  monetary  conditions. 

Iron  and  Steel 

With  regard  to  the  iron  and  steel  trade,  the  world-wide  depression  of 
recent  years  causing,  as  it  did,  a  serious  decline  in  the  demand  for  producers' 
goods  and  long-term  durable  construction  materials,  reduced  this  industry  to 
an  extremely  low  level  of  activity.  Consequently,  it  was  largely  in  the  areas 
of  the  iron  and  steel  and  allied  heavy  industries  that  the  distressed  conditions 
became  a  matter  of  urgent  concern  to  the  Government. 

While  the  recently  improved  conditions  in  the  predominant  South  Wales 
industries  have  created  a  much  more  optimistic  feeling  throughout  the  area, 
it  would  be  misleading  to  suggest  that  prosperity  has  replaced  depression. 
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There  are  still,  unfortunately,  a  large  number  of  workers  without  employment, 
and  many  plants  which  were  forced  to  close  down  a  few  years  ago  have  not 
yet  reopened.  Some  of  these  works  were  dismantled,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
will  begin  producing  again  unless  the  present  activity  is  maintained,  or  unless 
Government  assistance  is  provided  through  some  scheme  which  may  be  adopted 
to  relieve  conditions  in  the  Distressed  or  Special  Areas. 

Government  Aid 

The  co-operation  of  the  Government  through  the  Special  Areas  Commis- 
sioners is  proving  of  great  importance  to  South  Wales.  One  aspect  has  been 
the  purchase  of  large  acreages  of  land  and  the  settlement  thereon  of  a  number 
of  unemployed  miners  and  their  families.  This  is  having  an  important  effect 
on  the  morale,  physique,  and  general  prosperity  of  the  community. 

The  setting  up  of  trading  estates  (grouped  factories) ,  as  yet  in  its  infancy, 
has  every  appearance  of  proving  successful,  and  already  there  is  a  definite 
indication  that  prospective  industrialists  realize  the  potentialities  of  this 
scheme  in  South  Wales.  This  system  of  centralized  factories  enables  manu- 
facturers to  locate  their  works  under  hygienic  conditions  in  modern  well- 
lighted,  well-ventilated  and,  when  required,  specially  planned  buildings  at  low 
rentals  within  easy  distance  of  home  markets  and  of  export  shipping  facilities. 
Factory  estates  under  both  Government  and  private  auspices  are  now  in 
course  of  development,  and  will  add  largely  to  the  number  of  light  industries 
already  established  in  South  Wales. 

The  formation  of  the  Special  Areas  Reconstruction  Association,  Limited, 
to  facilitate  the  establishment  of  industries  in  the  Special  Areas  is  greatly 
welcomed,  enabling,  as  it  does,  an  industry  with  prospects  but  little  capital 
to  operate  until  such  time  as  it  can  attain  financial  independence.  The  close 
co-operation  between  this  association,  the  Trading  Estates  Organization,  and 
the  National  Industrial  Development  Council  has  already  attracted  important 
inquiries  from  this  country  as  well  as  from  abroad. 

Improvement  in  Minor  Industries 

The  better  showing  of  the  iron  and  steel  and  coal  trades,  to  which  refer- 
ence was  made  in  the  opening  paragraphs  of  this  report,  has  been  accompanied 
by  an  improved  trend  in  the  less  obvious  industries. 

The  growth  in  the  number  of  smaller  works  is  remarkable,  and  is  even 
yet  hardly  realized  by  the  general  public.  They  include  switchgear  and  ladies' 
lingerie,  bacon  curing  and  aluminium  alloys,  fertilizers  and  fruit  farms,  paper- 
making,  metal  stamping,  reinforced  concrete  works,  and  many  others.  The 
relief  afforded  to  South  Wales  by  the  influx  of  these  lighter  industries  is 
inestimable.  The  recent  depression  in  the  coal  industry,  and  its  restriction 
to  male  workers,  results  in  a  low  income  for  the  family,  so  much  so  that  in 
some  cases  the  workers  may  be  as  badly  off  as  if  they  were  on  public  assistance. 
Modern  light  industries  catering  for  new  markets  are  able  not  only  to  afford 
higher  rates  of  pay  but,  by  giving  employment  to  male  and  female  labour,  to 
provide  a  larger  income  to  the  household,  thus  raising  the  standard  of  living 
and  correcting  the  general  economic  balance.  Furthermore,  these  industries 
provide  a  more  profitable  market  for  coal,  thus  finally  increasing  the  earnings 
of  the  colliery  workers. 

New  Canadian  Industry  in  South  Wales 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  negotiations  are  now  proceeding  for  the 
establishment  in  South  Wales  of  a  branch  plant  of  a  Canadian  company 
engaged  in  the  production  of  carbo-ice.    This  material,  together  with  certain 
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other  by-products  such  as  carbon-dioxide,  is  produced  from  coal,  and  the 
abundance  of  cheap  fuel  in  South  Wales  was  responsible  for  the  decision  to 
manufacture  there. 

Employment 

The  employment  situation  in  South  Wales  is  closely  associated  with  the 
fortunes  of  the  major  industries  of  the  area — coal-mining,  iron  and  steel,  and 
tinplate.  As  coal-mining  accounts  for  by  far  the  largest  number  of  workers, 
the  severe  depression  in  this  industry  in  recent  years  has  minimized  the  benefits 
of  improvement  in  employment  in  other  directions.  The  position  taken  as  a 
whole,  however,  indicates  a  slight  upward  trend,  inasmuch  as  the  unemployed 
register  for  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  was  for  each  month  of  last  year  below 
that  of  the  corresponding  period  of  1935. 

The  monthly  figures  of  unemployment  (insured  and  uninsured)  expressed 
as  a  percentage  of  the  total  insured  workers  aged  16-64  averaged  31-4  as 
compared  with  33-1  in  1935,  33-5  in  1934,  35-4  in  1933,  and  36  in  1932.  A 
further  indication  of  the  slight  improvement  in  the  general  position  was  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  workpeople  placed  in  employment  by  the  employ- 
ment exchanges  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour.  Up  to  the  end  of  November,  1936, 
the  1935  total  of  87,623  placing®  had  already  been  exceeded  by  nearly  2,000. 

The  total  unemployment  register  rose  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  a 
peak  of  215,143  in  March:  the  figures  thereafter  declined  consistently  to  180,535 
in  August.  This  was  followed  by  a  slight  increase  in  the  autumn,  but  with  more 
regular  employment  in  the  coalfield  the  register  had  dropped  by  the  end  of  the 
year  to  the  lowest  level  since  1930,  173,886. 

The  average  register  for  the  year  was  194,213  as  compared  with  206,312 
in  1935,  but  in  considering  the  fall  in  unemployment  it  should  be  observed  that 
the  number  of  insured  workers  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  declined  by  some 
7,000  between  July,  1935,  and  July,  1936. 

Shipping 

The  shipping  industry  seems  to  have  passed  out  of  the  long  period  of 
uneconomic  trading  into  a  state  of  profitable  service.  Freights  have  now 
become  steadily  remunerative  in  almost  every  direction.  The  continuous  em- 
ployment of  British  tonnage  has  created  a  scarcity  of  British  seamen.  This 
has  been  brought  about  to  some  extent  by  the  increased  manning  scale  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  introduction  of  the  three-watch  system  on  foreign- 
going  vessels. 

Ship-repairing  in  South  Wales  is  at  present  enjoying  a  measure  of  pros- 
perity which  it  has  not  experienced  for  many  years.  Work  is  more  continuous, 
the  dry  docks  are  almost  fully  occupied,  and  there  is  every  indication  that 
this  improvement  is  something  more  than  temporary. 

Agriculture 

Although  South  Wales  is  generally  regarded  as  primarily  an  industrial 
area,  the  agricultural  industry  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  pre-eminent 
position  in  this  regard  is  occupied  by  stock-raising,  and  throughout  both  North 
and  South  Wales  it  is  said  that  two-thirds  of  the  land — other  than  that  given 
over  to  mountain  and  heath — is  down  to  permanent  grass  for  grazing  purposes. 
The  Agricultural  Department  of  the  University  College  of  Wales  at 
Aberystwyth  has,  over  a  period  of  years,  been  making  valuable  contributions 
to  agricultural  research  with  particular  reference  to  this  area. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  revival  which  has  already  taken  place 
in  some  South  Wales  industries  has  reacted  beneficially  upon  the  agriculturist, 
and  the  farmers  are  increasingly  appreciating  the  value  of  modern  scientific 
methods  of  production. 
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Tourist  Industry 

In  co-operation  with  the  Travel  and  Industrial  Development  Association 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  attention  is  being  given  to  the  highly  remunera- 
tive tourist  industry.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  natural  attractions 
are  not  alone  enough  in  these  modern  days,  and  the  latest  forms  of  entertain- 
ment and  sports,  improved  hotel  accommodation,  information  bureaux,  and 
similar  conveniences  and  facilities,  are  now  being  increasingly  provided. 

Progress  and  Prospects 

While  the  maintenance  and  revival  of  her  basic  industries  is,  naturally, 
of  the  first  importance,  South  Wales  has  been  increasingly  adapting  herself  to 
changing  conditions.  She  is  making  every  effort  to  develop  secondary  indus- 
tries, to  extend  the  distributive  trades,  to  advance  reciprocal  trade  with  the 
Empire,  and  to  engage  in  scientific  research  calculated  to  turn  her  vast  natural 
resources  to  new  uses. 

In  this  movement  the  National  Industrial  Development  Council  of  Wales 
and  Monmouthshire  has  consistently  taken  the  lead.  For  four  years  it  has 
stimulated  and  encouraged  the  development  of  light  industries  in  the  area, 
initiated  expert  inquiries  into  the  potentialities  of  extractions  of  oil  and  other 
products  from  coal,  linked  up  the  agricultural  and  industrial  areas  in  a  com- 
mon effort  of  self-help,  and  pressed  for  developments  that  will  open  up  the 
entire  country  and  extend  the  tourist  trade. 

COAL  TRADE  OF  SOUTH  WALES  DURING  1936 

L.  H.  Ausman,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  February  19,  1937. — To  obtain  a  clear  impression  of  the  economic 
and  industrial  conditions  in  South  Wales  as  a  whole  a  study  of  the  records  and 
prospects  of  the  coal  trade  in  that  area  is  essential. 

Although  for  the  greater  part  of  last  year  the  record  of  the  South  Wales 
coal  trade  was  one  of  declining  production  and  employment,  a  sequence  of  events 
in  the  autumn  encouraged  hopes  not  only  of  an  expansion  in  the  volume  of  pro- 
duction and  exports,  but  also  for  a  greater  amount  of  consideration  for  the  indus- 
trial claims  of  the  district. 

Types  of  South  Wales  Coal 

In  the  South  Wales  coalfield  there  is  a  wider  range  of  coals  than  in  almost 
any  other  coalfield  in  the  world.  For  the  purposes  of  output  and  price  regulation 
they  are  divided  into  the  following  three  classes:  (1)  anthracite,  (2)  industrial, 
and  (3)  steam  and  bituminous.  From  the  western  valleys  of  South  Wales, 
roughly  between  the  towns  of  Neath  and  Carmarthen,  with  a  narrow  continua- 
tion into  Pembrokeshire,  approximately  6,000,000  tons  of  anthracite  are  obtained 
annually.  This  Welsh  anthracite  coal  is  of  an  exceptionally  high  quality  and 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  finest  coal  of  this  type  in  the  world,  having  a  high 
carbon  content  with  a  volatility  usually  less  than  8  per  cent.  The  industrial 
fuels  are  found  more  towards  the  eastern  section  of  the  coalfield,  just  north  and 
northwest  of  the  cities  of  Cardiff  and  Newport.  Here,  although  the  carbon  con- 
tent is  slightly  lower,  the  coal  is  relatively  smokeless  when  burned. 

Output  Regulation 

During  the  past  year  production  and  supplies  in  the  South  Wales  coalfields 
continued  to  be  regulated  under  the  amended  system  which  was  introduced  in 
1934,  providing  for  a  separate  allocation  for  the  inland  and  export  trades.  The 
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change  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  South  Wales  colliery  owners  on  the  ground 
that  it  might  operate  unfavourably  to  this  district,  particularly  under  conditions 
of  an  expanding  industrial  home  demand.  Their  misgivings  were  to  some  extent 
justified,  and  throughout  the  past  year  there  has  been  considerable  controversy 
over  the  principles  governing  the  allocation  of  the  Central  Council.  The  main 
contention  of  the  South  Wales  colliery  owners  was  that,  in  view  of  the  severe  con- 
traction of  the  volume  of  export  trade  through  the  Bristol  Channel  ports — a 
circumstance  entirely  beyond  their  control — they  were  entitled  to  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  inland  trade. 

However,  the  only  concession  made  by  the  Central  Council  to  South  Wales 
owners  was  an  undertaking  to  consider  the  position  in  the  light  of  the  experience 
gained  in  the  last  quarter  of  last  year  under  the  operation  of  the  central  selling 
system,  which  was  put  into  operation  on  August  1.  Under  this  scheme  a  Control 
Board  was  established  in  South  Wales  for  the  central  selling  of  coal,  and  to  it 
were  transferred  the  administrative  functions  regarding  prices  formerly  held  by 
the  executive  boards  of  the  South  Wales  (Coal  Mines)  Scheme.  The  primary 
object  of  the  new  system  was  to  put  the  industry  on  a  sounder  financial  basis  by 
arranging  for  a  more  orderly  marketing  of  coal. 

Statistics  relating  to  the  actual  production,  inland  and  export  supply,  for  the 
last  quarter  of  1936  are  not  yet  available,  and  in  the  meantime  quotas  continue 
to  be  governed  partly  by  actual  performances  in  1935  and  partly  by  estimates  of 
trade  demands. 

In  the  following  table  a  comparison  is  given  between  the  figures  for  South 
Wales  output  and  supply  for  each  quarter  in  1935  and  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  1936,  and  between  the  allocations  of  the  Central  Council  for  the  December 
quarter  of  last  year  and  the  actual  performance  for  the  same  period  in  1935: — 

Output 

March  quarter  

June  quarter  

September  quarter  

December  quarter  


Totals 


March  quarter  .  . 
June  quarter  .  . 
September  quarter 
December  quarter 


Inland  Supply 


1935 

1936 

Tons 

Tons 

9,612,811 

9,336.990 

8,689,135 

8,168,592 

8,956,294 

8,587,326 

9,600,642 

9,600,642 

36,858.882 

35,693,550 

1935 

1936 

Tons 

Tons 

3,559,449 

4,127,367 

3,137,536 

3,474,324 

3,138,430 

3,571,821 

3,863,593 

3,863.593 

Totals   13,699,008  15,037,105 

Export  Supply 

1935  1936 

Tons  Tons 

March  quarter                                                               4,635,806  3,797,625 

June  quarter                                                                 4,529.546  3.612,902 

September  quarter                                                         4,576.674  3,953,985 

December  quarter                                                          4,773,592  4,296,233 

Totals   18,515,618  15,660,745 

The  allocations  of  the  Central  Council  were  subject,  of  course,  to  the  right 
of  districts  to  apply  for  supplementary  quotas.  In  South  Wales  additional  quotas 
granted  amounted  to  475,000  tons  in  the  March  quarter,  325,000  tons  in  the 
June  quarter,  425,000  tons  in  the  September  quarter — all  for  the  inland  trade — 
and  for  the  December  quarter  320,000  tons  output,  436,000  tons  export,  and 
170.000  tons  inland  supply. 
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The  following  figures,  while  not  referring  to  exactly  the  same  period  as  the 
table  above,  will  serve  to  illustrate  more  clearly  the  production  and  distribution 
of  South  Wales  coal  of  all  kinds  for  the  twelve  months'  period  ended  July  of  each 
year:— 

1935  1936  Inc.  or  Dec. 

Tons  Tons  Tons 

Output,  coal  raised   36,944,500       35,721,167  —1,223.333 

Exports   15,854.509       13,968,997  -1,885,512 

Bunkers,  foreign   2,815,582         2,656.838       —  158,744 

Shipments,  coastwise   1,702,676         2,029.110       +  326,434 

Bunkers,  coastwise   149,469  150,939       +  1,470 

Home  consumption   18,274,409       19,095,332       +  820,923 

The  output  of  anthracite  coal  included  in  the  above  figures  amounted  in  the 
calendar  year  1935  to  6,291,580  tons,  and  in  1936  to  6,057,962  tons. 

Sizes  of  Coal 

The  demand  and  outlet  for  large  coal  is  becoming  more  restricted  and  its 
use  is  being  replaced  by  clean  sized  coal.  Many  industrial  and  marine  boilers 
are  now  being  operated  with  mechanical  stokers  and  grates  burning  a  pea-  or 
bean-sized  coal,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  the  not  too  distant  future  railway  loco- 
motive engines  may  be  redesigned  to  do  away  with  the  storing  and  handling  of 
coal  in  large  lumps. 

The  old  screening  plants  throughout  the  coalfields  are  now  being  replaced 
by  elaborate  coal-preparation  plants  capable  of  cleaning  coal  of  the  new  and  more 
popular  sizes.  The  demand  for  washed  "  smalls  "  has  increased  tremendously  in 
relation  to  the  other  types.  While  this  development  has  meant  additional  expense 
to  colliery  owners  for  the  purchase  of  new  equipment,  it  has  enabled  them  to 
grade  their  coal  more  accurately  and  thus  obtain  higher  prices  for  cleaner  coal 
of  better  sizes. 

Prices 

Until  the  inauguration  of  the  Central  Control  of  selling  in  August  last, 
prices  in  the  South  Wales  coalfield  were  regulated  by  the  minimum  schedule, 
and  except  for  some  of  the  small  coal  classes,  which  were  very  firm  throughout 
the  year,  the  actual  prices  realized  approximated  those  of  the  scheduled  figures. 
The  new  scheme  possesses  greater  flexibility  than  the  old  in  that  it  empowers 
the  Control  Board  to  authorize  sales  on  the  basis  of  what  are  described  as 
"  approved  "  prices,  which  are  not,  however,  to  be  reduced  below  the  level  of 
the  minimum  prices  in  force  when  the  scheme  came  into  operation  unless  the 
board  is  satisfied  that  such  reduction  is  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  district. 
In  fixing  approved  prices  the  Control  Board  is  expected  to  take  into  considera- 
tion existing  relative  values  and  the  channels  through  which  the  trade  is  flowing 
at  the  time. 

The  full  effect  of  the  centralized  control  system  on  the  financial  position 
of  the  industry  in  South  Wales  cannot  be  determined  except  in  the  light  of  the 
experience  which  has  still  to  be  acquired.  However,  in  spite  of  the  slightly 
reduced  output,  it  is  probable  that  the  gross  aggregate  income  of  the  industry 
was  greater  than  in  1935,  The  declared  f.o.b.  prices  of  anthracite  coal,  as  recorded 
in  the  Customs'  monthly  returns,  showed,  as  usual,  considerable  fluctuations, 
due  mainly  to  the  varying  proportions  of  the  several  classes  of  coal  shipped 
within  monthly  periods,  but  except  in  February  and  June  the  average  f.o.b. 
values  per  ton  of  all  classes  exported  were  greater  than  those  in  the  correspond- 
ing months  of  last  year,  and  in  August  the  difference  was  as  much  as  2s.  3M. 
per  ton.  The  chief  factor  responsible  for  the  improvement  was  doubtless  the 
expanding  demand  for  sized  classes,  and  it  is  estimated  that  last  year  these 
accounted  for  70  per  cent  of  all  classes  of  anthracite  coal  exported  from  the 
South  Wales  ports.    Both  pithead  and  f.o.b.  prices  of  steam  and  bituminous 
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coal,  though  relatively  stable,  showed  a  steady  upward  tendency,  and  for  all 
classes  were  higher  in  October  than  in  the  corresponding  month  of  the  previous 
year. 

Monthly  Average  F.O.B.  Values  of  Coal  Shipments  from  South  Wales 

Ports  in  1936 

The  following  table  gives  the  monthly  average  f.o.b.  values  of  different 
classes  of  anthracite  and  steam  and  bituminous  coals  exported  from  South  Wales 
ports  during  1936: — 

Anthracite  Steam  and  Bituminous 

Large  Sized  Small  Total  Large  Sized  Small  Total 
s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 
January  ....  32  4*  34  9  8  3|  26  10  18  11  19  6  12  1  17  H 
February..  .  .  32  9"  34  2  8  4i  25  3i  19  01  18  9£  12  4  17  2 
March.'..  ..  32  5  33  9  7  7*  25  9i  19  Of  19  0  12  4  17  0 
April      .  .    .  .    31  Hi       28    9i       8    51       27    2*       19    If       19  lOf       12    3£       17  2| 

Mar   31    3*       29    0^       7  11         27    5J       19    2i       19    1*       12    4         17  2| 

June   32    5|       28    ft       8    61       26  Hi       19    1         18    6i       12    5|       17  2* 

July   32    6i       30    3|       7  104       26    9|       19    1         18  10*       12    3|       17  2 

August    ....    32    41       31    1         7  10*       27    3|       19    0         19    2*       12    5i       17  4 
September.  .  .    33    4"       29    5*       8    U       27    9         19    0         19    0£       12    8i       17  H 
October  ....    32    9i       30    7         8    8*       26    9         18  Hi       19    2£       12    9i       17  4* 
November.    .  .    33    5-i       31    8         8    2|       27  0*   


Costs,  Wages,  and  Trading  Results 

The  wages  costs  in  the  South  Wales  coal  industry  were  increased  by  the 
advance,  as  from  January  1,  1936,  of  the  minimum  percentage  addition  to  basis 
rates  from  22^  to  25,  and  in  the  subsistence  wage  for  day  wage  workers  by 
5d.  per  day  (from  7s.  6d.  to  8s.  Id.).  This  larger  wage  cost,  however,  was 
partly  neutralized  by  increased  mechanization,  further  concentration  of  produc- 
tion, and  other  economies,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  trading  results  of  the  coal- 
field, although  still  showing  a  debit  balance,  were  substantially  more  favour- 
able than  those  for  the  previous  year. 

Over  the  period  of  twelve  months  ended  October,  the  tonnage  raised  was 
33,437,557  tons  as  compared  with  33,982,877  tons  in  the  corresponding  period 
ended  October,  1935.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  spite  of  this  reduced  output 
and  the  increase  in  the  average  wage  per  person  employed  from  9s.  3-22d.  to 
9s.  6-99d..  the  total  proceeds  realized  at  the  pithead  were  £23,047,756  as  com- 
pared with  £22,757,706,  and  that  the  debit  balance  over  the  twelve  months' 
operations  was  £85,044  as  against  a  debit  balance  of  £530,029  in  the  previous 
twelve  months. 

Organization  in  the  Industry 

During  recent  years  steady  progress  has  been  made  towards  increased 
efficiency  in  the  South  Wales  coal  industry,  a  trend  which  continued  throughout 
1936.  Much  new  capital  has  been  invested,  and  new  machinery  for  winning, 
conveying,  grading,  and  washing  coal  has  been  installed.  Voluntary  amalgama- 
tions have  taken  place  in  the  last  ten  years  to  such  an  extent  that  82  per  cent  of 
the  total  output  is  produced  by  fifteen  undertakings.  The  regulation  of  pro- 
duction and  the  control  of  prices  have  been  mentioned  in  a  previous  paragraph, 
while  a  Bill  is  shortly  to  be  introduced  by  the  Government  to  deal  with  the 
unification  of  mining  royalties. 

Relations  with  Organized  Labour 

A  word  may,  perhaps,  be  said  regarding  the  relations  of  the  industry  with 
organized  labour.  At  the  beginning  of  the  past  year  there  was  established,  on 
the  suggestion  of  the  colliery  owners,  a  joint  standing  consultative  committee 
consisting  of  representatives  of  the  colliery  owners  and  of  the  Mineworkers' 
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Federation  of  Great  Britain  "  for  the  consideration  of  all  questions  of  common 
interest  and  of  general  application  to  the  industry,  not  excluding  the  general 
principles  applicable  to  the  determination  of  wages  by  district  agreements.'7 
This  new  body  did  valuable  work  during  the  year,  and  has  contributed  towards 
a  further  improvement  in  the  relations  between  the  colliery  owners  and  the 
national  organization  of  mineworkers. 

Coal  Utilization  Council 

In  a  review  of  the  progress  of  the  industry  as  a  whole,  mention  must  also 
be  made  of  the  Coal  Utilization  Council,  which  was  formed  by  the  joint  action 
of  the  colliery  owners  and  distributors  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  sale  of  British  coal  and  informing  the  public  and  consumers 
of  fuel  of  what  coal  can  do  for  them  when  efficiently  used,  and  how  they  can 
get  the  best  value  for  the  money  they  spend  on  fuel. 

Domestic  Requirements 

The  expansion  of  the  manufacturing  industries  in  this  country  has  stimu- 
lated the  demand  for  South  Wales  coals  for  inland  consumption.  The  marked 
activity  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  has  had  a  direct  bearing  on  the  increased 
consumption  of  coal  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  current  rate  of  output  of  pig 
iron  is  higher  than  at  any  period  since  1920,  while  that  of  steel  ingots  and  cast- 
ings has,  for  the  first  time,  attained  a  monthly  rate  of  over  a  million  tons. 

The  deliveries  of  South  Wales  coal  for  all  purposes  to  the  inland  market 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  1936  showed  an  increase  of  1,700,000  tons,  while 
the  supplementary  allocations  for  the  December  quarter  will  raise  this  figure 
substantially  for  the  full  year.  Normally,  however,  only  about  one-third  of 
the  coal  produced  in  South  Wales  is  supplied  for  home  consumption. 

Exports 

The  export  trade  is  the  main  support  of  the  South  Wales  coal  industry,  and 
until  well  towards  the  end  of  1936  conditions  in  that  branch  of  the  trade  were 
worse  than  they  had  been  during  any  period  of  the  depression.  Some  of  the 
factors  responsible  for  this  condition  are  acknowledged  to  be: — 

(1)  Restriction  of  shipments  to  Italy. 

(2)  Rapid  decline  in  shipments  to  Spain,  first  because  of  the  increasing 
financial  difficulties,  and  later  because  of  the  outbreak  of  civil  war. 

(3)  A  10  per  cent  cut  in  the  import  quota  of  France  imposed  in  May  and 
not  restored  until  October  1. 

(4)  The  withdrawal  of  British  naval  forces  from  Alexandria,  which  led  to 
a  decline  in  exports  to  Egypt. 

(5)  The  artificial  direction  given  to  Continental  demand  for  coal  by 
bilateral  barter  and  clearing  agreements. 

(6)  The  intensified  competition  of  subsidized  coal  from  other  countries. 

Some  fear  was  expressed  last  autumn  that  the  removal  of  the  Canadian 
embargo  on  Russian  anthracite  would  seriously  affect  shipments  of  Welsh  coal 
to  Canada.  The  growth  in  this  trade  has  been  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
features  of  the  South  Wales  industry  in  recent  years,  and  in  1933,  1,138,957  tons 
were  despatched  from  Welsh  ports.  While  shipments  have  not  been  so  heavy 
since  then,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Canadian  market  will  continue  to  absorb  increas- 
ing quantities. 

TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

Trade  agreements  concluded  with  the  Baltic  countries  and,  in  particular, 
Germany,  Latvia,  Estonia,  Lithuania,  Finland,  Scandinavia,  and  Iceland,  had 
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the  effect  of  increasing  United  Kingdom  coal  shipments  to  these  markets  by 
about  1,000,000  tons  over  the  1935  figures,  and  4,750,000  tons  over  those  for 
1932,  when  the  most  important  of  these  agreements  were  arranged.  The  extent 
to  which  South  Wales  shared  in  this  expansion,  however,  was  almost  negligible, 
as  this  business  went  chiefly  to  Northumberland,  Durham,  and  Scottish  col- 
lieries. 

As  far  as  South  Wales  was  concerned,  as  the  increase  in  the  deliveries  in 
the  inland  trade  was,  in  tonnage,  equal  only  to  about  half  the  decrease  in  the 
quantity  exported  as  cargo  and  bunkers  to  overseas  markets,  there  was  a  fall  in 
production  compared  with  1935  of  over  1,000,000  tons, 

For  the  ten  months  ended  October  last  the  foreign  cargo  exports  from  the 
Bristol  Channel  ports  totalled  10,779,262  tons,  compared  with  12,994,580  tons 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year.  Some  of  the  more  important 
markets  for  Welsh  coal  are  indicated  in  the  following  table: — 

Shipments  from  Bristol  Channel  Ports  to  Principal  Foreign  Destinations 

Jan.-Oct.,  1935  J.an.-Oct.,  1936      Inc.  or  Dec. 


Country                                  Tons  Tons  Tons 

France    3.690,163  3,768,139  +  77,976 

Italv    1.544,919  13,769  -1,531,150 

Argentina    1,376,833  1,417,071  +  40,238 

Brazil                                                     373,908  408,018  +  34,110 

Irish  Free  State                                   373,818  462,707  +  88,889 


Decreases  were  also  recorded  in  shipments  to  Egypt  of  284,000  tons,  to 
Spain  of  273,000  tons,  to  Canada  of  160,000  tons,  and  to  Portugal  of  44,000 
tons.  On  the  other  hand,  trade  with  Sweden  increased  from  67,000  to  94,000 
tons,  and  with  Denmark  from  37,000  to  62,000  tons. 

In  reading  the  foregoing  figures  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
quite  likely  that,  for  reasons  stated  below,  the  French  trade  figures  for  the  whole 
year  will  be  far  more  favourable,  and  that  those  for  December  will  show  a  real 
beginning  in  the  resumption  of  business  with  Italy. 

Prospects  for  1937 

It  is  necessary  to  retrace  the  records  of  the  industry  as  far  back  as  1893  to 
discover,  for  a  full  working  year,  so  small  a  volume  of  foreign  trade  as  that 
in  1936.  But  if  last  year  was  distinguished  in  this  unfavourable  sense,  it  was 
also  distinguished  by  events  which  promise  considerable  improvement  this  year. 
One  of  these  was  the  conclusion  of  the  Anglo-Italian  agreement,  granting  the 
United  Kingdom  an  Italian  coal  import  quarterly  quota  of  a  c.i.f.  value  of 
43,500,000  lire.  On  the  basis  of  current  f.o.b.  prices,  freight  rates,  and  the  ster- 
ling lire  exchange,  this  represents  about  1,600,000  tons  per  annum  of  British  coals, 
and  approximately  800,000  tons  of  South  Wales  coals.  It  is  hoped,  however, 
that  under  the  new  agreement  there  will  be  a  progressive  increase  in  exports  to 
Italy,  and  the  arrangements  already  made  cover  supplies  from  the  Bristol 
Channel  ports  of  about  85,000  tons  per  month,  divided  into  the  proportions 
roughly  of  55  per  cent  for  steam  and  bituminous  coals  and  45  per  cent  for 
anthracite  coals.  Trade  between  South  Wales  and  Italy  will  also  be  helped  by 
the  Italian  Government's  abolition  in  October  last  of  the  10  per  cent  surtax  on 
imported  coals,  which  had  been  in  force  since  September,  1931. 

Another  important  favourable  factor  was  the  recent  decision  of  the  French 
Government  doubling  the  coal  import  quota.  In  addition  to  this,  the  French 
import  duty  on  coal,  coke,  and  patent  fuel  has  been  reduced  to  the  uniform  rate 
of  6  francs  fin  terms  of  the  devalued  currency)  compared  with  the  tax  of  15 
francs  on  bituminous  coals  and  the  20  francs  (gold  currency)  on  patent  fuel 
and  anthracite,  which  was  in  force  between  July  and  October  3,  1936. 

Then,  again,  by  the  terms  of  the  new  Anglo-Argentine  agreement,  the  South 
American  republic  not  only  undertakes  to  do  its  best  to  maintain  the  present 
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position  of  United  Kingdom  coal  in  its  markets,  but  also  to  enter  into  consultation 
with  the  British  Government  with  a  view  to  remedying  the  situation  if  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  should  decline  relatively  to  those  of  other  countries. 
This  latter  provision  makes  the  agreement  more  favourable  to  this  country  than 
the  one  which  it  displaces. 

A  further  favourable  development  has  been  the  inauguration  of  the  scheme 
of  centralized  control  over  sales.  This  has  already  led  to  an  improved  financial 
situation,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  this  improvement  will  not  only  be 
maintained,  but  probably  accentuated  during  the  new  year.  It  is  also  only 
reasonable  to  expect  that  the  recent  changes  in  the  machinery  of  conciliation  in 
the  coalfield  will  lead  to  an  improvement  in  industrial  relationships,  and  thus  help 
to  secure  the  district  against  a  recurrence  of  any  serious  labour  strife. 

These  are  all  favourable  symptoms,  and  together  with  recent  changes  in 
monetary  policy,  which  have  led  to  greater  stability  of  exchanges,  they  go  a  long 
way  to  justify  the  optimism  which  is  now  so  prevalent. 

UNFAVOURABLE  FACTORS 

There  are,  of  course,  still  a  few  unfavourable  factors  such  as  the  reduction 
in  the  rebates  on  the  transport  and  shipment  of  coal,  and  the  necessity  of  con- 
tending against  the  subsidized  competition  of  certain  other  producing  countries. 

The  reduced  contribution  to  the  railway  rebates  fund  by  the  railway 
companies  will  make  the  rebate  on  coal  for  export  about  4d.  per  ton  instead 
of  6Jd.  This  will  mean  an  irrecoverable  loss  to  the  collieries  on  all  coal 
exported,  and  obviously  the  coalfield  which  is  largely  dependent  upon  exports 
will  be  the  greatest  sufferer. 

The  South  Wales  coal  interests  are  continuing  their  efforts  to  enlist  the 
aid  of  the  Government  in  solving  their  problems.  An  influential  group,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Robert  Horne,  have  recently  formed  a  "  South  Wales 
Trade  Recovery  and  Expansion  Committee,"  and  have  submitted  to  the  Gov- 
ernment a  comprehensive  memorandum  suggesting,  among  other  things,  the 
formation  of  a  European  Coal  Cartel,  and  a  subsidy  for  British  coal.  Whether 
or  not  action  is  taken  by  the  Government  along  this  and  other  lines,  there 
seems  every  possibility  that  if  conditions  continue  to  improve  as  they  have 
during  the  past  few  months  the  industry  in  South  Wales  can  look  forward  to 
a  period  more  prosperous  than  in  recent  years. 

WOODEN  BOXMAKING  IN  SCOTLAND 

J.  M.  Boyer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  February  26,  1937. — The  climate  of  Scotland  and  the  nature  of  her 
typical  articles  of  merchandise  combine  to  retain  the  wooden  packing  case  in 
a  predominant  position  as  a  shipping  container.  The  cardboard  carton  is  easily 
damaged  by  excessive  moisture,  and  for  that  reason  alone  it  is  unpopular  in  a 
country  where  every  shipment,  whether  by  rail  or  by  steamer,  is  almost  certain 
at  various  stages  of  its  journey  to  be  exposed  to  rainfall. 

Wooden  packing  cases  therefore  are  at  present  favoured  by  the  great 
majority  of  users.  Among  the  principal  uses  for  which  they  are  made  in  Scot- 
land are  as  shipping  or  delivery  containers  for  the  following:  fish,  bananas, 
whisky,  mineral  waters,  sewing  machines,  canned  goods  and  packaged  foodstuffs, 
radios  and  gramophones,  footwear,  clothing,  textiles,  and  articles  of  machinery. 

Materials  Used 

The  chief  materials  used  for  wooden  packing  cases  in  Scotland  are  plywood 
and  softwood  lumber.   Packing-case  plywood  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  European 
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birch  from  the  Baltic  and  Scandinavian  countries.  Softwood  lumber  used  for 
this  purpose  may  be  home-grown  fir,  Baltic  whitewood,  or  spruce  from  Eastern 
Canada.  At  present  Baltic  whitewood  is  by  far  the  most  popular  of  packing- 
case  woods,  although  considerable  interest  has  been  shown,  within  the  past 
year,  in  Canadian  spruce. 

Specifications 

Boxmakers  import  their  lumber  in  several  forms.  For  making  cases  that 
are  required  in  large  quantities  of  one  size,  they  often  import  ready-made  shooks. 
For  work  of  a  less  standardized  nature  unsorted  deals  are  brought  in.  From 
Canada  boxmakers  order  deals  of  the  following  dimensions:  widths  averaging 
7  or  8  inches  with  a  minimum  of  4  inches,  lengths  averaging  13  to  14  feet,  thick- 
nesses of  2  and  3  inches.  From  the  Baltic  they  obtain  the  same  dimensions, 
but  are  also  able  to  get  additional  useful  sizes — viz.,  a  thickness  of  2^  inches 
and  deal  ends  in  lengths  of  7  to  9  feet.  These  short  ends  seem  never  to  be  avail- 
able from  Canada,  which  sometimes  puts  the  Canadian  shipper  in  the  position 
of  having  his  quotation  on  full-length  timber  compared  with  Baltic  quotations 
for  ends.  The  ends,  of  course,  are  perfectly  suited  to  most  requirements  of  the 
boxmaker. 

Timber  imported  for  use  in  box-making  must  be  accurately  sawn  as  there  is 
too  much  waste  entailed  in  cutting  out  shooks  from  deals  that  are  inexact  in 
their  measurements. 

Relative  Merits  of  Competing  Woods 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  box-making  industry  here  as  to  the 
relative  merits  of  Canadian  spruce  and  Baltic  whitewood.  So  far  as  the  proper- 
ties of  the  two  woods  are  concerned,  it  is  probably  true  that  Canadian  spruce  is 
a  more  close  and  solid  timber  and  makes  a  stronger  box,  although  some  users 
hold  the  opposite  view.  Baltic  timbers  can  always  be  depended  upon  for 
accurate  sawing,  which,  unfortunately,  is  an  advantage  not  shared  by  Canadian 
spruce.  Spruce  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  this  respect  as  a  result  of  badly  sawn 
shipments  received  here  years  ago.  Most  of  it  to-day  is  satisfactory,  but  the 
idea  that  spruce  is  inaccurate  in  its  dimensions  dies  slowly.  Another  complaint 
occasionally  heard  about  spruce  is  that  it  is  sometimes  loaded  into  vessels  with 
snow  remaining  on  it.  As  a  result  it  arrives  in  a  very  wet  condition,  and  its 
weight  is  increased  to  a  degree  that  increases  handling  and  cartage  costs  at  this 
end  very  substantially. 

Extent  of  Market 

There  are  no  figures  available  to  show  the  extent  of  the  Scottish  market  for 
packing-case  timber.  It  is  undoubtedly  large,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  one 
large  Glasgow  industry  consumed,  to  pack  its  own  product  in  1936,  nearly  5,000 
standards  of  Canadian  spruce.  It  is  also  known  that  one  of  the  Aberdeen  box- 
makers,  catering  especially  to  the  fish  trade,  uses  at  least  3,500  standards  of 
timber  per  annum.  Another  proof  that  the  prospective  market  is  large  is  fur- 
nished by  the  value  of  imports  at  Glasgow  alone  of  packing-case  woods,  includ- 
ing plywood,  shooks,  and  lumber.    In  1936  this  amounted  in  round  figures  to 

£2,ooaooo. 

Prospects  for  Canadian  Spruce 

On  the  whole,  Baltic  timber  is  favoured  by  Scottish  box-makers.  Within 
recent  months,  however,  the  price  of  spruce  has  been  lower  than  whitewood, 
and  as  a  result  many  users  have  turned  to  the  Canadian  wood.  This  situation 
presents  an  opportunity  to  Canadian  shippers  to  cultivate  and  increase  their 
market  here  for  packing-case  timber.  It  should  be  possible  under  present  con- 
ditions to  demonstrate  that  Canadian  spruce  is  accurately  sawn,  has  sufficient 
solidity  and  strength,  and  is  on  the  whole  the  best  value  to  be  had  for  this 
purpose. 
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EMPIRE  EXHIBITION  AT  GLASGOW  IN  1938 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  February  11,  1937. — The  largest  Empire  Exhibition  in  this  country 
since  Wembley  (1924  and  1925)  is  to  be  opened  next  year  in  Glasgow  and  will 
continue  for  six  months.  It  will  cost,  "  all-in,"  about  $50,000,000.  Already 
about  150  unsolicited  applications  for  space  have  been  received  from  firms 
throughout  the  Empire  by  the  exhibition  authorities.  The  guarantee  fund 
amounts  to  over  $3,000,000.  Preparatory  work  is  already  being  done  on  the 
grounds. 

The  manager  of  the  exhibition  has  stated  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
11,000,000  visitors  attended  the  great  exhibition  in  Glasgow  in  1901,  and  that 
transportation  facilities  nowadays  were  infinitely  better,  an  attendance  of 
or  60,000  visitors  a  day  was  not  an  unfair  expectation. 

Plans  have  now  been  completed  by  the  architects,  Messrs.  Sir  John  Burnett, 
Tait  •  Lome,  of  London,  showing  the  general  lay-out  of  the  150  acres  reserved 
for  the  exhibition  in  Bellahouston  Park,  which  is  claimed  to  be  an  excellent  site 
for  such  a  venture  because  of  its  slopes  and  wealth  of  trees.  The  general  plan 
indicates  that  from  the  main  entrance  in  Paisley  Rad  West  the  visitor  will  reach 
the  first  of  three  main  avenues,  on  which  will  be  erected  an  art  gallery,  a  club, 
and  the  Scottish  national  exhibits.  The  main  concentration  of  buildings  will 
face  Mosspark  Boulevard,  from  which  there  will  be  another  main  entrance,  near 
which  it  is  proposed1  to  have  an  ornamental  lake  flanked  on  one  side  by  a  Palace 
of  Industry  and  on  the  other  by  a  Palace  of  Engineering.  The  present  expecta- 
tion is  that  the  pavilions  of  the  British  Dominions  will  be  placed  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  lake,  and  those  of  the  Colonies  on  the  south.  The  question  of  retain- 
ing the  Observation  Tower  and  the  Palace  of  Art  as  permanent  structures  is 
now  under  consideration.  There  will,  of  course,  be  the  usual  amusement  features, 
extending  to  over  24  acres,  including  bandstands  and  concert  halls. 

Transport  facilities  for  the  convenience  of  visitors  are  being  prepared  well 
in  advance.  For  example,  air  services  are  being  arranged  between  Renfrew  Aero- 
drome (five  miles  away) ,  Liverpool  and  London,  and  all  other  important  centres 
in  the  country.  Glasgow  Corporation  are  devising  a  scheme  for  road  transport, 
the  railway  companies  are  erecting  a  special  station,  Glasgow's  Underground  ser- 
vices will  be  augmented,  and  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow  are  building  a  new  fleet 
of  tramcars  and  buses. 

PARIS  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  FAIR 

The  Paris  International  Trade  Fair  will  take  place  this  year  from  May  15 
to  31.  The  Pare  des  Expositions,  in  which  it  is  held,  is  situated  within  easy 
access  to  the  heart  of  Paris.  As  illustrating  the  growth  of  this  fair,  the  space 
occupied  in  1904,  its  first  year,  was  107,600  square  feet  as  against  4,310,000 
square  feet  (100  acres)  in  1937,  and  the  number  of  exhibitors  was  497  as  com- 
pared with  8,300  (representing  thirty-three  countries)  at  the  forthcoming  event. 
Forty  thousand  foreign  buyers  are  expected  to  be  present  at  the  fair,  and  the 
number  of  visitors  is  estimated  at  2,000,000.  About  half  the  space  is  covered  in. 
Practically  every  branch  of  industry  is  represented  at  the  fair.  All  goods  from 
abroad  enter  the  fair  free  of  duty  and  remain  in  bond  for  its  duration.  Business 
may  only  be  transacted  at  the  fair  by  means  of  samples.  On  the  homeward 
journey,  foreign  goods  are  carried  free  of  charge  on  the  French  railways  to  the 
coast  or  frontier. 

Interested  Canadian  firms  are  advised  that  a  leaflet  containing  general  rules 
and  regulations  for  exhibitors  and  information  regarding  the  price  and  alloca- 
tion of  stands,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  on  application  from  Mr.  H.  de  Clerval, 
Commercial  Attache  of  France,  610  St.  James  Street  West,  Montreal. 
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EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  PRODUCTS  UNDER  THE 
QUOTA  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

The  following  table  shows  the  standing  of  the  quotas  provided  for  under 
the  Canada-United  States  Trade  Agreement  up  to  the  end  of  January,  1937:— 


Total 
of  Quota 

Cattle  (700  lbs.  or  more)  ..  ..  155.799  head 
Calves  (less  than  175  lbs.)  ....     51,933  head 

Dairy  cows   20,000  head 

Cream   1,500,000  gals. 

Seed  potatoes   750,000  bush. 


Unmanufactured  lumber  (Doug- 
las fir  and  Western  hemlock) 


250,000  M  ft. 
b.m. 


Amount  of 

Percentage  of 

Duty 

Quota  Used 

Quota  Used  by 

Reduction 

by  Canada 

Canada 

3  to  2c.  per  lb. 

21,656 

13.9% 

2i  to  He  p.  lb. 

5,195 

10.0% 

3  to  lie.  per  lb. 

428 

2.1% 

56-9io  to  35c. 

5,203 

0.3% 

per  gallon 

75  to  60c. 

14,455 

1.9%i 

per  100  lbs. 

Dec.  1  to  end 

of  February 

45c  Mar.  1  to 

Nov.  30 

$1.00  to  50c. 

5.001 

2.0% 

per  M  ft.  b.m. 

M  ft.  b.m. 

duty  $3.00  to 

$1.50  tax 

1936,  to 

all  other 


January  30,  1937,  as 

quotas  are  dated  from 


the  potato  quota  begins 

the  first  of  the  year. 


1  Figures  from  December  1, 
December  i,  each  year,  whereas 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  quotas  established  in  the  agreement  include 
imports  from  all  countries.  Except  in  the  cattle  quotas,  Canada  was  respon- 
sible for  all  the  quotas  so  far  absorbed.  During  January,  Mexico  shipped  to  the 
United  States  18  head  of  cattle  under  175  pounds  per  head  and  7,292  head  of 
heavy  cattle,  thus  bringing  the  total  amount  used  of  the  quota  for  heavy  cattle 
up  to  18-6  per  cent. 


MARKET   FOR   PHARMACEUTICAL  PRODUCTS   AND  PATENT 

MEDICINES  IN  CUBA 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  February  24,  1937. — The  large  consumption  of  drugs  and  patent 
medicines  in  Cuba  offers  a  market  worthy  of  consideration  on  the  part  of 
Canadian  producers  of  these  and  kindred  products.  The  first  step  to  be  taken 
by  the  exporter  is  to  find  out  if  there  is  a  demand  for  the  articles  in  which  he 
is  interested,  and  whether  they  are  competitive  in  price  and  quality  in  this 
territory.  If  this  investigation  proves  to  be  encouraging,  the  next  move  is  to 
secure  an  agent,  as  the  registration  permit  must  show  his  name. 

Consumer's  Cost 

The  Cuban  consumer  is  required  to  pay,  per  unit  of  the  commodity  offered 
for  sale,  almost  double  the  net  c.i.f.  Havana  cost.  The  intervening  charges  on 
an  article  are,  in  a  general  way,  as  follows:  assuming  that  the  c.i.f.  Havana 
cost  is  50  cents,  customs  and  clearance  will  be  15  cents;  agent's  commission  on 
landed  cost,  10  per  cent,  or  6*5  cents;  5  per  cent  for  advertising,  3-25  cents; 
price  to  wholesaler,  therefore,  75  cents.  The  wholesaler,  in  his  turn,  charges 
20  per  cent,  or  15  cents.  The  charge  to  the  retailer  is  now  90  cents.  The 
pharmacist  then  adds  his  20  per  cent,  selling  the  article  to  the  consumer  at 
probably  SI.  10.    An  analysis  of  these  estimates  follows. 

Duties. — All  articles  which  come  within  the  field  of  drugs  and  patent 
medicines  are  placed  into  several  categories.    The  principal  ones  are: — 

Pitts,  including  Quinine  Capsules,  Medicinal  Lozenges,  and  Similar  Articles. — The  duties 
are:  maximum  tariff,  SO. 80;  tariff  for  United  States  product,  $0.26,  per  kilogram,  gross 
weight.  less  20  per  cent  tare  allowance. 
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Patent  Medicines. — Maximum,  SO. 40;  United  States,  $0.14,  per  kilogram,  gross  weight, 
less  10  per  cent  tare. 

Antitoxins,  Vaccines,  Serums. — Free. 

Disinfectants,  such  as  Creolin,  Lysol,  Bleaching  Powders. — Maximum,,  SO. 03;  United 
States  products,  SO -0105.  per  kilogram,  less  10  per  cent  tare.  Canadian  products  come 
under  the  maximum  tariff. 

The  minimum  tariff  is  half  the  maximum.  There  are  a  few  other  classi- 
fications, the  duties  on  which  lie  within  the  range  of  those  already  quoted. 

Commissions 

Agents'  commissions  vary  and  are  arrived  at  by  arrangement  in  each  case. 
While  they  will  average  10  per  cent,  there  may  be  extras,  such  as  allowances 
for  advertising.  If  a  short-cut  is  taken  by  dealing  direct  with  the  wholesaler, 
the  latter  will  buy  at  a  very  close  competitive  net  price.  This  method  there- 
fore may  not  result  in  any  saving  to  the  manufacturer. 

The  Wholesaler 

There  are  a  number  of  what  are  virtually  multiple  pharmaceutical  estab- 
lishments in  Cuba.  A  pharmacist  setting  up  shop  will  probably  be  called 
upon  by  a  multiple  owner  and  offered  assistance  in  the  form  of  stock  on  terms 
of  easy  payment.  As  security,  the  debtor  gives  a  lien  on  his  property.  Unless 
the  newly  established  pharmacist  shakes  himself  free  from  his  obligation  early, 
he  may  remain  virtually  a  branch  of  the  larger  concern,  a  sign  being  affixed 
to  his  shop  front  indicating  that  the  stock  of  the  owner  is  thus  controlled.  This 
sign  is  of  a  smaller  size  than  that  of  the  proprietor.  The  largest  wholesaler  in 
Cuba  is  said  to  have  over  400  retail  pharmacies  under  his  control,  a  second  over 
300,  and  a  third  over  100.  Each  of  these  large  wholesalers  maintains  a  retail 
establishment  in  his  own  name.  If  the  manufacturer  sells  direct  to  the  whole- 
saler, the  latter  controls  all  the  intervening  profits  and  commissions  between 
the  net  cost  and  the  final  price  to  the  consumer. 

Publicity 

No  money  is  spent  on  advertising  until  the  agent  or  wholesaler  has  demon- 
strated, that  the  product  concerned  is  in  demand,  and  competitive  in  quality 
and  cost  with  similar  articles.  However,  to  introduce  a  new  commodity,  samples 
and  printed  descriptive  matter  may  have  to  be  distributed.  These  should  not 
be  mailed  from  Canada  direct  to  individual  doctors,  hospitals,  or  pharmacies. 
When  a  sample  is  received  by  the  customs  authorities,  a  notice  is  sent  to  the 
addressee;  it  takes  some  hours  to  clear  it,  and  customs  duties  may  be  demanded. 
By  this  method  the  notices  are  usually  disregarded,  and  the  samples  not  seldom 
fail  to  reach  their  intended  destination.  They  should  therefore  be  sent  in 
quantity  to  the  agent  or  to  a  wholesaler,  following  previous  arrangement.  The 
customs  authorities  are  entitled  to  levy  duty  if  they  deem  fit  to  do  so.  On  some 
occasions  samples  may  be  allowed  to  enter  free;  at  other  times,  duties  are 
collected  because  the  samples  appear  likely  to  prove  of  commercial  value. 

Descriptive  literature  should  be  prepared  in  English  by  the  manufacturer, 
a  draft  copy  to  be  sent  to  the  agent  for  translation  into  Spanish.  Material  for 
distribution  in  Cuba  should  be  translated  in  Cuba,  as  the  Spanish  differs  slightly 
from  that  of  other  Latin-American  republics.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  each  republic 
has  many  expressions  peculiar  to  itself,  and  an  agent  will  wish  to  employ  the 
idiom  of  his  own  territory. 
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Health  Department  Registration 

A  written  application  on  the  writer's  letter-head  (showing  the  applicant's 
name,  street  address  and  city)  must  be  made  by  the  Cuban  agent  in  cases  of 
foreign  products,  giving  the  following  information: — 

(a)  Name  of  the  specialty. 

(b)  Name  of  the  applicant  and  the  fact  to  be  stated  that  he  is  the  agent  of  the  manu- 
facturer. This  application  moist  be  accompanied  by  a  certified  copy  of  the  power  of  attorney 
which  has  been  conferred  on  the  agent  by  the  manufacturer;  this  power  of  attorney  must 
bear  the  vise  of  a  Cuban  consul  in  Canada,,  be  legalized  by  a  Cuban  notary  public  in  Cuba, 
and  registered  in  the  Cuban  Department  of  State.  The  agent  can  obtain  certified  copies 
only  from  the  attorney  who  has  handled  the  registration  of  the  power  of  attorney. 

(c)  Name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer. 

(d)  Form  in  which  the  product  is  offered  for  sale  (liquid,  tablets,  prills,  granulated, 
injections,  etc.). 

(e)  Therapeutic  properties  attributed  to  specialty,  attaching  descriptive  pamphlet  of 
instructions  for  its  use  and  dosage. 

(/)  The  labels  must  express  the  names  of  the  ingredients  of  which  the  specialty  is  made, 
giving  both  analysis  thereof  and  dosage.  Evidence  should  be  produced  in  the  form  of  an 
officially  certified  copy  of  the  certificate  issued  by  the  health  authorities  of  the  country  of 
origin,  stating  that  the  manufacturer's  scientific  establishment,  which  prepares  the  specialty, 
is  in  existence  and  legally  operating,  and  that  the  specialty  in  question  is  one  of  free  sale 
in  said  country  of  origin,  not  being  prepared  for  export  only.  The  formula  of  the  specialty 
is  to  be  stated  in  the  certificate. 

A  short  list  of  wholesale  druggists  and  agents  who  specialize  in  pharma- 
ceutical products  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
and  may  be  obtained  by  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application. 

Trade- mark  Registration 

The  registration  of  trade-marks  to  distinguish  pharmaceutical  and  kindred 
products  is  compulsory.  Such  articles  may  not  be  offered  for  sale  until  regis- 
tration of  a  trade-mark  has  been  solicited. 


Imports 

Cuba's  imports  of  pharmaceutical  products,  patent  medicines,  and  allied 
articles  increased  in  value  from  $3,453,091  during  the  calendar  year  1935  to 
$4,076,319  in  1936.  There  are  nine  classifications,  and  the  percentage  of  each 
during  1936  was  as  follows:  patent  medicines,  53;  pharmaceutical  products,  22; 
antitoxins,  7;  biological  products,  4;  absorbent  cotton,  gauze,  etc.,  3;  disinfec- 
tants, 3;  insecticides,  2;  other  aseptic  and  antiseptic  products,  3;  other  pharma- 
ceutical products,  3.    Values  by  countries  under  these  classifications  follow: — 

Patent  Medicines.— France.  SI, 007 .629;  United  States.  $682,322;  Germany  $243  636* 
United  Kingdom.  S89.369;   other  countries,  $205,179;  total,  $2227,563. 

Pharmaceutical  Products.— United  States,  $307,019;  Germany,  $278,280;  France  $235- 
432;  Switzerland,  $31,546;  United  Kingdom,  $20,282;  other  countries,  $19,678-'  total 
8892,237. 

Antitoxins.— United  States,  $177,775;  Germany,  $62,163;  France,  $33,080;  Spain  $15  302* 
other  countries,  $8,149;   total,  S29'6.469. 

Biological  Products.— United  States.  $83,604;  Germany,  $71,417;  other  countries,  $21- 
031;  total,  $176,052. 

Absorbent  Cotton,  Gauze,  etc.— United  States,  $116,557;  other  countries  $642;  total, 
8117,199. 

Disinfectants,  including  Creolin,  Lysol,  etc.— United  States:,  $100,819;  other  countries, 
86,252;   total,  8107,071. 

Insecticides.— United  States.  $41,041;  other  countries  $7,209;  total,  $48,250. 

Other  Aseptic  and  Antiseptic  Products.— United  States,  $9'3,609;  other  countries  $2  412; 
total,  $96,021. 

Other  Pharmaceutical  Products.— United  States,  $80,823;  France,  $18,717;  Germany, 
812,366;  other  countries,  $3,551;  total,  $115,457. 

Imports  from  Canada  are  negligible. 
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FIRST  OFFICIAL  ESTIMATE  OF  ARGENTINE  CORN  ACREAGE 

The  Argentine  Ministry  of  Agriculture  place  their  first  official  estimate  of  the 
area  planted  in  corn  at  16,308,600  acres,  a  decrease  of  13-5  per  cent  from  the 
1935-36  acreage,  which  was  the  largest  on  record  here,  0-3  per  cent  below  the 
five-year  average,  but  14-7  above  the  last  ten-year  average  of  14,215,394  acres. 
The  current  outlook  is  for  an  above  normal  corn  crop  in  March-April,  which 
would  mean  three  successive  good  corn  crops  in  Argentina. 

CENTRAL  AND  NORTH  CHINA  PULP  AND  PAPER  TRADE  IN  1936 

H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(The  average  value  of  the  go  Id  unit  during  the  years  1935  and  1936  was  U.S.$0.67. 
One  quintal1  equals  220  pounds;   one  kilogram  equals  2-2  pounds.) 

Shanghai,  January  30,  1937. — The  value  of  the  total  imports  of  paper  pro- 
ducts into  the  whole  of  China  proper  fell  from  28,717,923  gold  units  in  1935  to 
25,432,080  gold  units  in  1936,  thus  reflecting  the  quiet  demand  which  prevailed 
in  this  trade  up  until  the  closing  months  of  the  year. 

Imports  by  Countries 

Below  are  given  the  value  of  the  imports  into  the  whole  of  China  proper 
from  the  leading  sources  of  supply  for  1935  and  1936: — 


1935 

1936 

Gold  Units 

Gold  Units 

Total  

  28,717.923 

25,432,080 

  3,319,502 

1,774,514 

  954,905 

1,034,099 

  5,656.086 

3,890,928 

Finland  

  760,329 

522,049 

  320,924 

251,733 

  3,634,373 

5,982,113 

  1,489,898 

3,386,259 

Italy  

  361,618 

161,858 

  4,289.008 

4,152,391 

  249,812 

131,340 

  2,493,664 

1,088,482 

  2,760,110 

1,399,307 

It  will  be  observed  that  Germany  displaced  the  United  States  in  1936  as  the 
chief  contributor  of  paper  to  this  market.  This  is  due  not  only  to  an  enormous 
increase  of  newsprint  shipments  from  Germany,  but  also  to  an  expansion  of 
imports  from  that  country  in  a  number  of  other  paper  lines,  aided  by  exchange 
compensation  operations.  Conversely,  the  decline  in  imports  from  Canada  is 
due  to  a  falling-off  in  newsprint  shipments.  The  reduced  imports  from  Japan 
are  due  to  a  smaller  volume  of  sales  in  several  different  classes  of  paper  products 
from  that  country,  including  kraft  and  wrapping  paper,  woodfree  printing, 
common  printing,  and  writing  paper. 

Position  of  Shanghai  in  the  Paper  Trade 

Shanghai,  which  is  outstandingly  the  most  important  distributing  centre 
for  all  classes  of  paper,  accounted  last  year  for  imports  to  the  value  of  just 
over  18,450,595  gold  units,  which  represents  72  per  cent  of  the  total  imports, 
so  it  can  be  taken  that  conditions  ruling  in  the  paper  trade  of  this  port  reflect 
the  general  conditions  in  the  China  paper  market  as  a  whole. 

General  Condition 

The  dull  market  for  most  classes  of  paper  during  the  first  eight  months  of 
1936,  and  the  low  prices  obtainable,  created  a  difficult  position,  with  the  result 
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that  the  finances  of  many  Chinese  dealers  were  rather  strained  and  several  firms 
failed  to  open  following  the  Chinese  New  Year  settlements  toward  the  end  of 
January.  During  May  and  June  particularly,  the  general  market  was  stag- 
nant, and  business  only  picked  up  to  a  small  extent  during  July  and  August. 
However,  the  spectacular  rise  in  c.i.f.  prices  which  began  towards  the  end  of 
September  in  practically  all  paper  lines,  and  particularly  newsprint,  plus  a 
definitely  improved  demand  from  the  interior,  based  on  bountiful  crops,  enabled 
a  number  of  dealers  to  recuperate  the  losses  suffered  earlier  in  the  year,  and 
some  firms  realized  profits  on  a  rising  market.  In  this  connection  it  is  also 
reported,  however,  that  most  buyers  in  China  were  somewhat  slow  in  following 
the  world  situation  in  paper  prices,  with  the  result  that  comparatively  few 
succeeded  in  covering  their  requirements  at  reasonable  prices,  and  it  is  accord- 
ingly anticipated  that  there  may  be  a  shortage  during  the  first  part  of  1937  in 
various  grades  of  paper. 

Notes  on  the  Principal  Import  Items 

Newsprint 

Canada's  chief  interest  in  the  China  paper  market  is  in  newsprint.  Indeed, 
Canadian  newsprint,  which  was  comparatively  unknown  in  China  before 
1930,  had  succeeded  by  1935  in  practically  dominating  the  trade,  and  newsprint 
in  that  year  constituted  the  most  important  single  Canadian  export  to  this 
country. 

Below  are  given  imports  of  newsprint  and  common  printing  paper  for  the 
years  1935  and  1936  respectively,  into  the  whole  of  China  proper,  along  with 
the  chief  sources  of  supply: — 

Imports  of  Newsprint  and  Common  Paver  into  China  Proper,  1935  and  1936 


1935  1936 

Quintals     Gold  Units  Quintals  Gold  Units 

Total                                         1,158.704  8,282,876  946,524  6,291,534 

Canada                                  457.354  2,868,665  209,171  1,287.286 

United  States                         124,738  749,426             2,381  13,089 

Germany                                 153,147  1,057,579  448,995  2,816.706 

Japan                                     92,059  815.724           97,129  798,319 

Norway                                   105,294  914,332           41,672  320,584 

Finland                                    48,291  488,434           38,513  274.680 

Sweden                                   128,604  1,001,365           53,672  431,430 

Austria                                     7,271  77,872           43,757  271,292 


Of  the  total  imports  into  China,  Shanghai  accounted  for  802,213  quintals 
in  1935  valued  at  5,443,727  gold  units,  as  compared  with  699,141  quintals  in 
1936  valued  at  4,461,015  gold  units. 

Newsprint  imports  are  not  classified  separately,  the  above  statistical  table 
including  also  common  printing  paper  and  M.G.  Cap  in  weights  over  21-1 
grams  per  square  metre.  When  M.G.  Cap  is  imported  in  this  weight  or  over, 
it  is  dutiable  at  2-60  gold  units  per  quintal,  whereas  in  weights  under  21 -1 
grams  it  is  assessed  at  5  gold  units  per  quintal. 

While  no  exact  tonnage  for  newsprint  can  be  arrived  at  from  the  above 
figures,  it  is  estimated  by  importers  that  newsprint  accounts  for  approximately 
75  per  cent  of  the  total  imports.  Various  factors  have  been  encouraging  the 
consumption  of  newsprint,  among  them  being  the  relatively  low  cost  of  the 
product  itself,  plus  the  fact  that  newsprint  is  recognized  as  being  more 
economical  than  M.G.  Cap  for  the  printing  of  cheap  Chinese  books,  magazines, 
etc.,  as,  unlike  M.G.  Cap,  newsprint  can  be  printed  on  both  sides.  Similarly, 
newsprint  has  been  displacing  woodfree  printing  paper  for  certain  uses,  and 
reference  to  the  imports  of  M.G.  Cap  and  woodfree  printing  paper,  shown  later 
in  this  report,  reflect  the  way  in  which  changing  demand  has  adversely  affected 
these  two  paper  lines. 
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Germany's  Place  in  the  Market 

As  already  mentioned,  Germany,  aided  by  her  exchange  compensation 
scheme,  became  the  leading  supplier  of  newsprint  to  this  market  during  1936, 
whereas  Canada  was  by  far  the  most  important  exporter  to  China  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  Unfortunately,  the  continuation  of  extremely  low  c.i.f.  prices  on 
German  quotations  earlier  in  the  year,  ranging  anywhere  from  £6  19s.  to 
£7  17s.  6d.  per  long  ton,  was  discouraging  to  Canadian  mills,  particularly  in  face 
of  more  profitable  business  offering  in  certain  other  outlets,  and,  as  the  above 
statistics  reveal,  the  volume  of  imports  from  the  Dominion  last  year  were  less 
than  half  the  total  in  the  previous  year. 

By  October,  however,  German  prices  commenced  to  advance,  due  in  part, 
according  to  local  reports,  to  a  partial  withdrawal  of  the  exchange  compensa- 
tion benefit  to  German  exporters,  and  with  Canadian  paper  temporarily  out  of 
the  market  because  of  increasing  business  developing  at  more  attractive  prices 
elsewhere,  newsprint  values  rose  rapidly  in  Shanghai,  and  toward  the  close  of 
the  year,  with  German  mills  reportedly  sold  for  months  ahead,  a  heavy  demand 
set  in  for  Scandinavian  paper,  which  had  hitherto  been  pretty  well  eliminated 
by  German  competition,  and  by  December  c.i.f.  values  had  risen  to  around  £14 
per  long  ton  for  European  paper  in  reels. 

While  Canada's  shipments  of  newsprint  to  China  declined  drastically  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  taking  the  long  view,  the  rise  in  German  and  other  European 
prices,  which  began  during  the  closing  months  of  1936,  suggest  that  Canadian 
newsprint,  which  is  now  so  well  and  favourably  known  among  consumers  in 
this  country,  will  continue  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  paper  trade  in 
China,  aided  by  the  relative  nearness  to  market,  thus  facilitating  quicker 
deliveries  as  compared  with  European  competitors. 

Japanese  and  Russian  Competition 

Japan  at  one  time  used  to  be  among  the  chief  suppliers  of  newsprint  to 
China,  but  the  domestic  market  in  Japan  itself  has  for  some  years  now  been 
absorbing  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  output  of  that  country,  with  a  conse- 
quent falling-off  of  exports  to  China:  the  imports  from  Japan  recorded  in  the 
above  table  consist  chiefly  of  common  printing  paper  and  M.G.  Cap  rather  than 
newsprint. 

The  year  1936  witnessed  the  elimination  of  Russian  competition  from  this 
market,  which  put  in  an  appearance  during  the  previous  year,  when  just  over 
25,000  quintals  of  newsprint  came  into  Shanghai  from  the  port  of  Odessa. 
Although  the  prices  were  more  or  less  in  line  with  German  offerings  at  the  time, 
it  is  understood  that  the  sizes  shipped  were  not  suitable  for  this  market,  and 
the  quality  inferior,  with  the  result  that  purchases  from  this  source  were  dis- 
continued. 

The  Chinese  Government's  plan  for  the  construction  of  a  newsprint  mill 
at  Wenchow  (about  a  day's  journey  from  Shanghai  by  boat),  which  has  been 
under  consideration  for  several  years  now  (as  reported  in  some  detail  in  a  review 
of  the  paper  trade  of  Central  China  from  this  office  appearing  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1675,  February  22,  1936),  is  understood  to  be  still  in 
abeyance,  pending  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  financing.  The  project  in  ques- 
tion is  believed  to  involve  the  erection  of  a  mill  capable  of  supplying  a  daily 
output  of  35  tons  of  newsprint. 

Kraft  Paper 

Below  are  given  the  imports  of  kraft  paper  into  the  whole  of  China  proper 
for  1935  and  1936  respectively,  along  with  the  chief  sources  of  supply: — 
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1935  1936 
Quintals  Gold  Units  Quintals  Gold  Units 


Total    84,532  937,322  82,822  906.599 

Canada    10,656  111,967  18,447  200,886 

Germany  .  .    3.001  31,701  10,223  107,794 

Austria    11-924  132,224  18,014  196,752 

Japan    11,983  137,231  8,229  91,315 

Norway    5,652  60,681  5,160  53,467 

Sweden"  '.     .    32,787  366,355  19,110  217,195 


Of  the  total  imports  into  China,  Shanghai  accounted  for  67,058  quintals 
valued  at  738,878  gold  units  in  1935,  as  compared  with  69,514  quintals  valued 
at  761,256  gold  units  in  1936. 

In  1936  imports  from  Canada,  Austria,  and  Germany  increased  at  the 
expense  principally  of  Sweden. 

Following  the  general  dull  market  that  prevailed  in  practically  all  paper 
lines  during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  kraft  paper,  as  in  the  case  of  newsprint, 
also  showed  a  very  sharp  rise,  and  by  December  prices  were  reported  at  approxi- 
mately £22  per  long  ton  c.i.f.  Shanghai  for  Scandinavian  kraft,  with  very  little, 
if  any.  supplies  available  at  this  price,  due,  it  is  understood,  to  an  unusual 
demand  in  Europe  for  kraft  pulp  for  other  purposes. 

With  the  exception  of  newsprint,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  kraft  paper,  Canada 
does  not  rank  among  the  major  suppliers  of  paper  to  China  since,  on  the  whole, 
Canadian  paper  lines  have  been  found  too  high  in  quality,  and  consequently  non- 
competitive with  those  of  European  countries  and  Japan,  in  what  is  essentially 
a  cheap  market.  Nevertheless,  there  are  several  branches  of  the  China  paper 
trade  in  which  United  States  manufacturers  are  enjoying  business,  and  having 
in  mind  that  paper  products  have  been  averaging  from  fifth  to  sixth  in  import- 
ance of  all  imports  into  China  in  recent  years,  the  following  brief  notes  are 
submitted: — 

Other  Paper  Products 
paper  boards 

Imports  under  this  heading  are  understood  to  include  all  pasteboards,  duplex 
board,  folding  boxboard,  Bristol  board,  photo  mountings,  and  strawboard.  The 
value  of  the  total  imports  declined  from  2,000,536  gold  units  in  1935  to  1,096,788 
gold  units  in  1936.  Germany  was  by  far  the  largest  supplier  in  1936,  accounting 
for  694.000  gold  units,  followed  by  Japan  with  93,000  and  Sweden  with  78,000. 
Folding  boxboard  is  one  of  the  leading  items  under  this  heading  and  is  employed 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  cigarette  industry.  An  interesting  development 
during  the  year  was  the  erection  of  a  boxboard  factory  at  Shanghai  under  foreign 
management.  This  mill,  which  began  operations  in  November,  is  employing 
raw  materials  partially  obtained  from  Canada,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  output 
of  this  factory  will  considerably  cut  into  the  trade  of  imported  boxboard. 

CIGARETTE  PAPER 

The  value  of  the  imports  of  cigarette  paper  into  the  whole  of  China  proper 
rose  slightly  from  1,431,613  gold  units  in  1935  to  1,612,313  gold  units  in  1936, 
which  reflects  to  some  extent  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  this 
important  industry  during  the  past  year. 

The  above  returns  do  not  accurately  reflect  the  total  imports,  as  it  is  under- 
stood that  large  quantities  of  cigarette  paper,  presumably  of  Japanese  origin,  were 
smuggled  into  North  China,  and  the  addition  of  this  contraband  trade  would 
swell  the  volume  of  imports. 

Japan  was  outstandingly  the  chief  source  of  supply  during  1936,  being 
credited  with  imports  valued  at  1,036,940  gold  units.  The  next  most  important 
source  was  France  with  187,649  gold  units,  followed  by  the  United  States  with 
148.489  gold  units. 
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COATED  AND/OR  ENAMELLED  PAPER 

Imports  under  this  heading  into  the  whole  of  China  amounted  to  2,091,680 
kilograms  valued  at  374,716  gold  units  in  1936,  as  compared  with  2,140,078,  kilo- 
grams valued  at  406.198  gold  units  during  the  previous  year.  The  bulk  of  these 
imports  consist  of  chromo  art  paper  for  printing  magazines,  calendars,  etc.  Out 
of  the  total  last  year,  Germany  supplied  well  over  half,  the  remainder  coming 
principally  from  Japan  and  the  United  States. 

DRAWIXG,  DOCUMENT,  BANK-NOTE,  AND  BOND  PAPER 

Imports  of  this  group  into  the  whole  of  China  were  valued  at  876,789  gold 
units  as  compared  with  650,966  gold  units  in  1935,  thus  showing  a  substantial 
increase. 

The  United  States  is  outstandingly  the  largest  supplier  of  bank-note  and 
bond  writing  paper  under  the  above  classification,  accounting  last  year  for  imports 
to  the  value  of  718.639  gold  units  as  compared  with  459,804  gold  units  in  the 

previous  year. 

Although  printed  bank-notes  are  also  imported  from  abroad,  principally  from 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  last  year  a  large  quantity  of  bank-notes  of 
small  denomination  were  printed  in  China.  These  notes  were  issued  to  take  the 
place  of  the  subsidiary  silver  coinage  which  was  in  use  prior  to  the  decision  in 
November,  1935,  by  the  Government  to  withdraw  silver  from  circulation,  and  it 
is  this  development  which  accounts  largely  for  the  heavy  increase  of  imports  of 
bank-note  paper  from  the  United  States,  as  the  bulk  of  the  paper  used  has  so  far 
been  purchased  from  American  manufacturers.  In  this  connection,  it  is  under- 
stood that  American  prices  are  decidedly  competitive  by  comparison  with  other 
offerings,  and  as  the  product  of  the  United  States  manufacturer  enjoying  this 
business  is  so  well  and  favourably  known  in  this  market,  other  suppliers  have  so 
far  met  with  very  little  success. 

In  bond  writing  paper,  the  United  States  is  again  the  leading  supplier. 
This  market  demands  a  cheap  article,  and  the  price  competition  offered  by  one 
well-established  American  brand  has  made  it  difficult  for  United  Kingdom  or 
other  European  manufacturers  to  obtain  business  in  this  market. 

GLAZED.  FLINT,  FRICTION,  PLATED,  AND  MARBLED  PAPER 

Imports  into  the  whole  of  China  proper  in  this  group  declined  from  1,166,889 
kilograms  valued  at  342.222  gold  units  in  1935  to  1.036,791  kilograms  valued  at 
269.665  gold  units  in  1936. 

Imports  were  chiefly  from  Germany,  which  accounted  for  well  over  half 
the  total,  followed  by  Belgium  and  Austria.  The  most  important  item  in  this 
class  is  glazed  coloured  paper,  used  for  boxes,  etc. 

Flint  paper,  one  of  the  items  included  in  the  above  returns,  is  now  being 
made  locally  to  a  small  extent,  and  imports  of  this  class  of  paper  are  expected 
to  gradually  decline  as  local  production  increases. 

M.G.  CAP.  WHITE  OR  COLOURED,  MADE  CHIEFLY  OF  MECHANICAL  WOOD-PULP 

M.G.  Cap  weighing  less  than  21-1  grams  per  square  metre  is  included  under 
the  above  classification  as  distinct  from  the  heavier  weights  of  M.G.  Cap  which 
are  grouped  with  common  printing  and  newsprint. 

Total  imports  for  the  whole  of  China  proper  fell  from  17,710  quintals  valued 
at  248,944  gold  units  in  1935  to  6.539  quintals  valued  at  79,760  gold  units  in 
1936,  which  testifies  to  the  gradually  declining  demand  for  this  class  of  paper  in 
favour  of  newsprint.  Norway  and  Sweden  are  the  two  principal  sources  for  the 
M.G.  Cap  sold  in  this  market. 
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PACKING  AND  WRAPPING  PAPER 

Total  imports  for  the  whole  of  China  proper  rose  to  72,227  quintals  valued 
at  779,869  gold  units  for  1936  as  compared  with  69,453  quintals  valued  at  767,124 
gold  units  in  1935.  Included  in  this  group  are  striped  sulphite  wrapping,  yellow 
buff  paper  for  cheap  envelopes,  buff  paper  for  salt  bags,  and  cotton  wrapping 
paper.  Germany  accounted  for  nearly  half  the  total  imports  last  year,  displacing 
Sweden,  the  leading  supplier  in  1935.  Sweden,  however,  followed  by  Japan,  was 
the  next  important  source  of  supply  during  1936. 

PARCHMENT,  GLASCINE,  PERGAMYN,  AND  GREASE-PROOF  PAPER 

The  value  of  the  imports  for  the  whole  of  China  proper  amounted  to  722,304 
gold  units  in  1936  as  compared  with  713,249  gold  units  in  the  previous  year. 
Germany  again  accounted  for  well  over  half  the  imports,  and  was  followed  by 
Japan,  Sweden,  and  Czechoslovakia. 

The  chief  item  under  this  heading  consists  of  glascine  parchment,  but  cello- 
phane paper,  which  is  also  included  in  this  group,  is  understood  to  be  gradually 
gaining  ground  in  this  market  at  the  expense  of  glascine. 

SIMILA  PAPER 

This  commodity,  which  is  described  as  a  better  grade  than  wood-free  print- 
ing paper,  comes  almost  entirely  from  Japan  and  Norway.  Total  imports  into 
the  whole  of  China  proper,  however,  declined  drastically  from  35,542  quintals 
valued  at  463,400  gold  units  in  1935  to  20,363  quintals  valued  at  255,829  gold 
units  in  1936. 

TISSUE  PAPER 

Total  imports  of  tissue  paper  into  the  whole  of  China  proper  declined  to 
48;531  quintals  valued  at  737.094  gold  units  in  1936  as  compared  with  56,799 
quintals  valued  at  823,810  gold  units  in  1935.  This  paper  is  principally  em- 
ployed for  wrapping  purposes  and  for  thin  copies  of  office  correspondence,  etc. 
The  consumption  of  tissue  paper  as  a  wrapping  material  is  said  to  be  declining. 
The  leading  supplier  is  Norway,  followed  by  Sweden,  but  during  1936  imports 
from  Germany  showed  a  remarkable  increase  at  the  expense  of  purchases  from 
Norway. 

WRITING  PAPER 

Imports  under  this  heading  are  chiefly  made  up  of  woodfree  printing  paper 
employed  as  foolscap  for  writing,  etc.,  as  distinct  from  woodfree  paper  imported 
for  printing.  Imports  dropped  from  19,158  quintals  valued  at  309,746  gold 
units  in  1935  to  16,442  quintals  valued  at  265,277  gold  units  in  1936.  Six 
European  countries,  led  by  Germany,  and  the  United  States  shared  this  business 
during  1936.  Local  production  of  writing  paper  is  growing,  and  while  the 
quality  is  inferior  to  the  average  imported  writing  paper,  it  sells  at  very  low 
prices  and  satisfies  the  demand  for  the  cheaper-class  trade. 

WOODFREE  PRINTING  PAPER 

Imports  of  this  class  of  paper  into  the  whole  of  China  dropped  from  92,449 
quintals  valued  at  1,276,619  gold  units  in  1935  to  83,013  quintals  valued  at 
1.099.155  gold  units.  This  paper  is  used  principally  for  better-class  books,  office 
records,  etc.;  but,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  growing  consumption  of  news- 
print has  affected  the  sale  of  woodfree  printing  paper  for  certain  purposes. 
Japan  was  the  largest  supplier  in  1936,  accounting  for  27,952  quintals  valued 
at  292.741  gold  units,  followed  by  the  United  States  with  19,020  quintals  valued 
at  289.354  gold  units,  and  Austria  with  13,606  quintals  valued  at  196,118  gold 
Units.    The  imports  from  the  United  States  probably  consist  mainly  of  a  type 
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of  woodfree  printing  paper  used  for  making  Government  bonds  as  distinct  from 
bond  writing  paper  referred  to  earlier. 

PRINTING  PAPER,  NOT  OTHERWISE  RECORDED 

Imports  of  this  class  of  paper  into  the  whole  of  China  proper  amounted  to 
14,431  quintals  valued  at  162,412  gold  units  as  compared  with  58,640  quintals 
valued  at  753,049  gold  units  in  1935.  This  item  is  said  to  include  chiefly  a 
grade  of  paper  half-way  in  quality  between  common  printing  and  woodfree 
printing  paper.  Germany  was  the  leading  supplier,  accounting  for  11,864  quin- 
tals valued  at  127,382  gold  units. 

WALLPAPER  AND  PAPER,  EMBOSSED,  METALLIC  OR  OTHERWISE  DECORATED 

Imports  into  the  whole  of  China  proper  under  this  group  were  valued  at 
111,391  gold  units  compared  with  138,115  gold  units  in  1935.  The  principal 
item  is  wallpaper,  the  demand  for  which  is  limited  so  far  as  Shanghai  and  Cen- 
tral China  are  concerned  by  climatic  considerations,  owing  to  the  high  humidity 
in  the  summer  months.  Generally  speaking,  apart  from  a  modest  demand  for 
certain  types  of  floral  borders,  and  periodical  small  purchases  for  foreign-style 
houses,  the  restricted  outlet  is  chiefly  found  among  the  cheaper-style  restaurants 
and  Chinese  hotels.  Japan  was  the  leading  supplier  last  year,  being  credited  with 
imports  to  the  value  of  45,785  gold  units,  followed  by  Germany  with  42,392 
gold  units  and  Austria  with  12,371  gold  units. 

PAPER    (NOT  OTHERWISE  RECORDED) 

Imports  into  the  whole  of  China  declined  in  value  from  1,381,903  gold  units 
in  1935  to  1,300,970  gold  units  in  1936.  Japan  was  the  chief  supplier  in  1936 
with  584,605  gold  units,  followed  by  Germany  with  377,417  gold  units.  Imports 
from  Canada  rose  from  3,208  gold  units  in  1935  to  19,431  in  1936.  Large 
creped-paper  Jumbo  toilet  rolls  imported  for  the  manufacture  into  retail  sizes 
of  rolled  toilet  paper  used  to  be  included  in  this  group.  Up  until  a  few  years 
ago  these  Jumbo  rolls  were  purchased  from  Canada.  Lately,  however,  the 
leading  manufacturer  in  Shanghai  has  been  importing  this  paper  in  large  rolls 
and  carrying  out  the  creping  process  here,  and  the  more  competitive  prices 
obtainable  from  European  sources  has  diverted  this  business  from  Canada  in 
spite  of  the  advantage  of  comparative  nearness  to  market  enjoyed  by  Canadian 
mills. 

The  increase  in  the  relatively  small  imports  from  Canada  as  mentioned 
above  probably  consist  of  raw  material  required  for  manufacturing  operations 
in  a  certain  branch  of  the  paper  trade  in  Shanghai  which  has  lately  entered 
into  a  new  line  of  production. 

PAPERWARE 

Imports  of  paperware — a  term  that  embraces  a  wide  variety  of  articles 
made  from  paper  or  paperboard — into  the  whole  of  China  proper  rose  from 
4,045,592  gold  units  in  1935  to  5,145,656  in  1936.  The  leading  source  of  supply 
in  1936  was  Great  Britain  with  3,026,527  gold  units,  followed  by  the  United 
States  with  1,302,857,  Japan  with  321,000,  and  Germany  with  178,084  gold 
units.  Imports  from  Canada  declined  from  128,929  gold  units  in  1935  to  12,990 
in  1936. 

While  it  is  impossible,  in  view  of  the  large  range  of  commodities  in  this 
group,  to  define  with  any  accuracy  the  volume  of  business  in  any  one  line,  it  is 
considered  that  the  increased  imports  from  Great  Britain  may  be  due  to  larger 
shipments  of  unsigned  bank-notes,  since  it  is  understood  that  bank-notes  from 
the  United  Kingdom  participated  last  year  in  the  increased  purchase  by  the 
Chinese  Government  banks  of  issue. 
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WOOD-PULP 

In  addition  to  the  production  of  Chinese-type  paper  which  has  been  made 
for  centuries  for  use  with  Chinese  inks,  there  are  several  mills  in  Shanghai  turning 
out  a  limited  quantity  of  certain  grades  of  woodfree  printing  and  writing  paper. 
These  mills  employ  wood-pulp  imported  from  Canada,  the  United  States,  and 
various  European  sources.  Total  imports  into  the  whole  of  China  proper  last 
year  rose  to  135,745  quintals  valued  at  841,237  gold  units  as  compared  with 
114,191  quintals  valued  at  760,403  gold  units  in  1935.  Canada's  share  in  this 
business,  which  amounted  to  30,918  quintals  valued  at  201,719  gold  units  in  1935, 
increased  to  40,567  quintals  valued  at  250,934  gold  units  in  1936. 

Shanghai  is  practically  the  only  outlet  for  imported  wood-pulp,  this  port 
accounting  for  111,077  quintals  valued  at  737,762  gold  units  in  1935  and  132,959 
quintals  valued  at  818,361  gold  units  in  1936. 

During  1936,  with  the  exception  of  one  mill  which  became  involved  in  finan- 
cial difficulties,  the  Shanghai  paper  mills  using  imported  pulp  were  busier  than 
in  the  year  previous,  as  reflected  in  increased  imports  of  raw  material.  In 
common  with  the  price  of  practically  all  grades  of  paper,  quotations  on  wood- 
pulp,  whether  from  North  American  or  European  sources,  went  to  very  high 
levels  during  the  closing  months  of  1936,  and  it  is  understood  that  most  foreign 
pulp  suppliers  to  this  market  are  at  present  sold  out  for  months  ahead. 

Interested  Canadian  firms  who  have  not  previously  investigated  this 
market,  and  who  feel  that  they  would  be  in  a  position  to  compete,  are  invited 
to  communicate  with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Shanghai,  in  regard 
to  any  individual  items  referred  to  in  this  report,  and  are  encouraged  at  the 
same  time  to  forward  c.i.f.  prices  along  with  full  particulars  in  order  to  facili- 
tate inquiries  being  made  on  their  behalf. 

TRADE  OF  HONGKONG  IN  1936 

V.  E.  Duclos,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hongkong,  February  2,  1937. — The  total  volume  of  the  trade  of  Hongkong 
in  terms  of  local  currency  showed  a  substantial  increase  during  the  year  1936 
against  that  for  the  previous  twelve  months'  period,  amounting  to  HK$803,- 
300,000  compared  with  HK$636,000,000. 

During  1936  total  imports  were  valued  at  HK$452,4Q0,000  as  against 
HK$365,000,000;  while  exports  amounted  to  HK$350,900,000  as  compared  with 
HKS271, 000,000. 

The  increase  in  the  total  trade  of  Hongkong,  in  terms  of  Hongkong  cur- 
rency, has  been  the  result  of  an  improvement  in  the  value  of  both  imports  and 
exports:  import  figures  have  shown  the  most  substantial  gain.  The  figures  for 
1936  and  1935,  however,  are  hardly  comparable  since  the  average  exchange 
value  of  the  Hongkong  dollar  during  the  year  under  review  has  been  consider- 
ably less  than  for  the  preceding  year,  being  respectively  31-5  and  47-5. 

A  consideration  of  Hongkong  trade  statistics  involves  a  recognition  of  the 
colony's  position  as  an  entrepot  with  small  domestic  consuming  power.  Both 
imports  and  exports  are  recorded,  though  constituting  a  duplication  of  the  same 
cargo  on  two  movements,  namely,  into  and  away  from  Hongkong. 

In  the  year  ending  December,  1936,  the  visible  merchandise  trade  balance 
of  Hongkong  was  unfavourable  to  the  extent  of  HK$101, 500,000  as  against  an 
unfavourable  balance  in  1935  of  HK$93,955,886.  Primarily,  however,  Hong- 
kong's trade  position  can  be  measured  by  the  value  of  goods  passing  through 
the  colony,  the  best  index  of  which  is  reached  by  a  study  of  total  trade  figures. 
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Comparative  Tables 

The  following  comparative  tables  show  total  values  of  imports  by  countries 
for  the  years  1936  and  1935:— 


Imports  into  Hongkong  by  Principal  Countries,  1936  and  1935 


1938 

1935 

1,000  HK$ 

1,000  HK$ 

  152,041 

123,314 

  58,039 

43,132 

  38,334 

22,576 

  29.008 

23.897 

  32,181 

26,462 

  25,760 

32,573 

  29,780 

20,525 

  23,618 

16,346 

  7,352 

6,215 

  5,755 

4,440 

  9,114 

8,419 

  6,599 

4,788 

  3,572 

4,009 

The  percentage  of  the  total  imports  into  Hongkong  in  1936  credited  to  each 
of  the  principal  supplying  countries  was  as  follows,  percentage  for  1935  being 
shown  within  parentheses:  China,  33-6  (33-8);  Japan,  12-8  (11-8);  Nether- 
lands East  Indies,  8-5  (6-2);  United  Kingdom,  6-4  (6-5);  United  States,  7-1 
(7-3);  French  Indo-China,  5-7  (8-9);  Siam,  6-6  (5-6);  Germany,  5-2  (4-5); 
British  Malaya,  1-6  (1-7);  India,  1-3  (1-2);  Australia,  2  (2-3);  Belgium, 
1-5  (1-3) ;  Canada,  0-8  (1). 

The  following  table  shows  total  values  of  exports  by  countries  for  the  years 
1936  and  1935:— 


Exports  from  Hongkong  by  Principal  Countries,  1936  and  1935 

1936  1935 
1,000  HK$    1,000  HK$ 

China   149,739  132.804 

British  Malaya   25,767  17,006 

French  Indo-China   17.370  14,459 

Japan   17,955  11,497 

Macao   13,0<01  13,294 

Siam   14,506  10.441 

United  States   28,436  21,248 

Kwongcbowan   10.586  9,333 

Netherlands  East  Indies                                            .  .  9,722  6,193 

Philippine  Islands   11,500  5,012 

India   4,819  3,416 

Canada   2,173  1,462 

The  percentage  of  the  total  exports  shipped  to  each  of  the  chief  destinations 
in  1936  was  as  follows,  the  figure  for  1935  being  shown  within  parentheses: 
China,  42-7  (49);  British  Malaya,  7-3  (6-3);  French  Indo-China,  5  (5-3); 
Japan,  5-1  (4-2);  Macao,  3-7  (4-9);  Siam,  4-1  (3-9);  United  States,  8-1 
(7-8);  Kwongchowan,  3  (3-4);  Netherlands  East  Indies,  2-8  (2-3);  Philip- 
pines, 3-3  (1-8);  India,  1-4  (1-3);  Canada,  0-6  (0-5). 

Analysis  of  Hongkong's  Trade  by  Main  Groups 

The  increase  in  the  imports  into  Hongkong  in  1936  as  compared  with  1935, 
amounting  to  HK$87,400,000,  or  24  per  cent,  occurred  in  twenty-one  of  the 
twenty-three  main  groups,  while  the  increase  in  Hongkong's  exports,  amount- 
ing to  HK$79,900,000,  or  29  per  cent,  occurred  in  twenty-two  of  the  twenty- 
three  main  groups. 

The  following  comparative  tables  show  the  total  value  of  imports  and 
exports  by  main  groups  of  articles  for  the  years  1936  and  1935: — 
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Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Hongkong  by  Main  Groups 

Imports  Exports 


1936 

1935 

1936 

1935 

1,000  HK$  1,000  HK$  1,000  HK$  1,000  HK$ 

8,042 

7,929 

134 

168 

6,635 

6,730 

3,513 

3,502 

5,408 

4,521 

3,441 

2.894 

20,265 

13,018 

13.761 

10  318 

4.736 

4,261 

3,636 

3.553 

123,411 

108,025 

91,912 

82,187 

Fuels  

11,033 

10,628 

396 

781 

3,937 

2,651 

3,072 

2  041 

3,379 

2,922 

894 

761 

9,060 

6,740 

9,947 

7,392 

8,886 

3,435 

10,221 

4,882 

Metals  .   

41,032 

32,784 

36,973 

28,711 

Minerals  and  ores  

.   .  .           2  812 

2,190 

8.485 

2,829 

6,566 

5,141 

4.047 

3,436 

39,994 

33.972 

33,090 

25,657 

1,750 

1,451 

1,430 

1,196 

Piece-goods  

13,417 

8,871 

7.894 

5,644 

67,675 

52,670 

40,069 

34.109 

84 

563 

1  155 

1,061 

5,891 

5,863 

4.321 

3,236 

6,584 

3.938 

7,970 

3,061 

4,123 

3.611 

12,591 

6,223 

Sundries  

57,631 

43,075 

51,913 

37,392 

452,351 

365,000 

350,865 

271,0-34 

Hongkong's  Trade  with  China 

Hongkong's  total  trade  with  China,  amounting  to  HK$301,780,000  and 
representing  37  per  cent  of  the  total  trade  of  Hongkong,  was  HK$45.662,000 
more  than  in  1935.  Imports  from  China  during  the  year  1936,  amounting  to 
HK$1 52,041, 000  and  representing  33  per  cent  of  the  total  import  trade  of  Hong- 
kong, were  HK$28,727,000  more  than  for  the  year  1935.  Hongkong's  total 
exports  to  China  during  the  year  1936,  amounting  to  HK$149,739,000  and  repre- 
senting 42  per  cent  of  the  total  export  trade,  were  HK$1 6,935 ,000  more  than  for 
the  year  1935. 

Hongkong's  Trade  with  the  British  Empire 

Hongkong's  trade  with  the  British  Empire,  amounting  to  HK$120,496,000 
in  1936  and  representing  15  per  cent  of  the  total  trade,  was  HK$31,957,000 
more  than  for  1935.  Imports  were  valued  at  HK$58,919,000,  representing  13  per 
cent  of  the  total  import  trade,  and  were  HK$8,040,000  more  than  in  1935. 
Exports  to  British  Empire  countries,  amounting  to  HK$61, 557,000  and  repre- 
senting 14  per  cent  of  the  total  exports,  were  HK$23,917,000  more  than  for  1935. 

The  United  Kingdom  was  credited  with  imports  valued  at  HK$29,008.000 
during  1936  compared  with  HK$23,897,000  in  1935;  Australia  with  HK$9,- 
114,000  as  against  HK$8,419,000;  British  Malaya  with  HK$7,352,000  as  against 
HKSO.215,000;  and  Canada  with  HK$3,572,000  compared  with  HK$4,009,000| 

Hongkong's  Trade  with  Other  Countries 

Hongkong's  total  trade  with  countries  other  than  China  and  those  within 
the  British  Empire,  amounting  to  HK$380,939,000  and  representing  47  per  cent 
of  the  total  trade  of  Hongkong,  was  HK$28,096,000  more  than  for  1935.  Imports 
valued  at  HK$241, 390,000,  representing  55  per  cent  of  total  imports,  were 
HK$50,594,000  more  than  for  1935;  while  exports,  amounting  to  HK$139,- 
549,000,  representing  44  per  cent  of  the  total,  were  HK$38,989,000  more  than 
for  the  preceding  year. 
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IRISH  FREE   STATE-UNITED  KINGDOM  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  February  26,  1937. — The  President  of  the  Irish  Free  State,  in  the 
Dail  last  night,  gave  an  outline  of  the  results  achieved  from  his  recent  meeting 
in  London  with  the  Dominions  Secretary.  The  agreement  known  as  the  "Co-al- 
for-Cattle  "  pact  entered  into  last  year,  and  reported  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1676  (March  14,  1936),  has  been  extended  for  another  year,  and 
some  new  reciprocal  concessions  have  been  made.  As  from  March  1,  the  United 
Kingdom  will  remove  the  special  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  Irish  live 
horses,  and  will  make  "  minor  adjustments  in  the  arrangements  for  the  regula- 
tions for  the  importation  of  Free  State  cattle  and  bacon."  The  first-named 
concession  is  an  important  one  for  the  local  horse-breeding  industry.  The 
Minister  for  Agriculture,  explaining  the  second  concession,  said  that  the  duties 
on  bacon,  pigs,  and  cattle  were  unchanged.  About  500,000  store  cattle,  he  said, 
were  exported  from  the  Free  State  last  year,  with  126,000  fat  cattle  and  between 
14,000  and  15,000  dry  cows  and  bulls.  The  fat-cattle  figure  had  been  higher 
than  the  quota  allowed  last  year.  This  year  the  Free  State  would  have  the 
right  to  export  the  same  number  of  stores  as  last  year,  slightly  more  fat  cattle 
and  slightly  more  dry  cows  and  bulls,  provided  the  arrangements  worked  out 
with  regard  to  coal  as  they  had  worked  last  year.  There  would  be  a  5  per  cent 
increase  in  the  bacon  quota.   The  three  rates  of  duty  on  cattle  would  be  retained. 

The  concession  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  remission  of  the  special  duty 
on  sugar  and  subsidiary  products  will  assist  United  Kingdom  merchants  in  com- 
peting for  a  share  of  Irish  Free  State  imports  of  sugar,  which  have  been  lessen- 
ing yearly  as  the  Irish  Sugar  Company's  beet-sugar  refining  plant  at  Carlow 
is  able  to  supply  an  increasing  share  of  the  home  market,  and  which  last  year 
amounted  to  some  550,000  cwts.  The  customs  duty  on  sugar  entering  the  Irish 
Free  State  is  18s.  8d.  per  cwt.,  with  an  additional  special  duty  of  Is.  2d.  per  cwt. 
(or  approximately  a  farthing  per  pound)  on  sugar  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
This  special  duty  will  be  removed  as  from  March  1. 


TRADE  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  AND  CUBA 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  March  1,  1937. — A  Trade  Agreement  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Cuba  was  signed  on  February  19,  1937.  A  protocol  provides  that  the  agree- 
ment shall  enter  into  force  provisionally  from  the  date  of  signature,  provided, 
however,  that  at  any  time  before  the  exchange  of  ratifications  either  contracting 
government  may  terminate  its  provisional  application  by  giving  three  months' 
notice  to  that  effect  to  the  other  contracting  government. 

By  the  terms  of  the  agreement  Cuba  undertakes  to  extend  to  the  products 
of  the  United  Kingdom  no  less  favourable  treatment  than  that  granted  to  similar 
goods  of  any  other  country,  subject,  however,  to  the  exception  of  the  special  rates 
of  duty  which  apply  to  the  products  of  the  United  States  of  America  imported 
into  Cuba.  Tariff  adjustments  are  made  by  Cuba  with  respect  to  the  import  of 
certain  linens,  piece-goods  of  wool  and  woollen  mixtures  from  the  United  King- 
dom. The  Government  of  Cuba  agrees  not  to  subject  British  insurance  com- 
panies to  legislation  imposing  conditions  more  onerous  than  those  already  apply- 
ing. There  is  a  clause  which  recognizes  the  necessity  of  alleviating  the  position 
of  the  United  Railways  of  Havana.  British  companies  are  to  be  allowed  to 
employ  a  reasonable  number  of  foreigners  in  technical  and  supervisory  positions. 
In  return  for  these  concessions  the  United  Kingdom  accords  most-favoured-nation 
treatment  to  Cuban  products  with  the  exception  of  concessions  accorded  to  the 
British  dominions  and  colonies. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
United  Kingdom  Tariff  Changes 

The  Additional  Import  Duties  (No.  1)  Order,  1937,  of  the  United  Kingdom 
makes  tomatoes  dutiable  at  2d.  per  pound  from  May  15  to  August  31  (formerly 
June  1  to  August  31).  From  September  1  to  October  31  they  remain  at  Id.  per 
pound,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  year  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  order 
will  come  into  force  May  15. 

Under  the  Additional  Import  Duties  (No.  2)  Order,  a  minimum  specific  rate 
of  Is.  per  thousand  or  part  of  a  thousand  is  established  as  from  February  19  on 
hand  sewing  needles  (including  darning  needles)  and  bodkins,  the  former  rate  of 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem  remaining  in  effect  where  it  would  yield  a  greater  amount 
of  duty. 

The  Import  Duties  (Exemption)  (No.  1)  Order,  1937,  adds  to  the  Free  List 
trade  catalogues,  trade  lists,  and  trade  advertising  material  imported  by  post  in 
a  packet  containing  not  more  than  one  copy  of  any  catalogue,  list,  or  other  docu- 
ment. Prior  to  January  20,  when  the  order  came  into  force,  this  exemption  was 
limited  to  trade  catalogues,  etc.,  in  packets  not  exceeding  8  ounces  gross  weight, 
single  copies  over  that  weight  being  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

As  from  January  20,  ink  drawings,  whether  framed  or  unframed,  on  canvas 
or  paper,  including  board,  and  framed  pencil  and  charcoal  drawings  and  pastels, 
on  canvas  or  paper,  including  board  (formerly  20  per  cent  ad  valorem),  were 
added  to  the  Free  List  by  the  Import  Duties  (Exemptions)  (No.  2)  Order,  1937. 

Under  the  Import  Duties  (Exemptions)  (No.  3)  Order,  1937,  used  railway 
rails,  on  which  the  former  effective  rate  was  £3  per  ton,  are  added  to  the  Free  List 
as  from  February  17. 

i  Exemption  from  duty  under  the  Import  Duties  Act  is  accorded  to  goods 
which  are  Canadian  or  British  Empire  products  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Imperial  Preference  regulations.  Goods  on  the  Free  List  are  admissible  duty 
free  regardless  of  their  origin.) 

Leather  Boots  and  Shoes  Quota  in  the  Irish  Free  State 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  advises 
under  date  February  13,  1937,  that,  by  order  of  the  Executive  Council,  the 
import  quota  on  leather  boots  and  shoes  entering  the  Free  State,  for  the  period 
April  1  to  September  30,  1937,  has  been  fixed  at  294,000  articles,  as  against 
640.000  articles  in  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  The  reduced  import 
quota  confirms  the  progress  of  the  domestic  boot  and  shoe  industry. 

Documentation  for  Netherlands  India 

The  article  "  Documentation  for  Netherlands  India  "  by  Mr.  B.  C.  Butler, 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Singapore,  which  was  published  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1724  (February  13,  1937),  page  225,  has  been  reprinted 
as  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  115.  Copies  of  this  leaflet  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  upon  request. 

Japan  Tariff  Revision 

With  reference  to  the  report  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1721 
(January  23,  1937),  page  122,  Mr.  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian 
Legation,  Tokyo,  advises  under  date  February  10  that  the  Japanese  Minister 
nance  lias  announced  that  most  of  the  proposed  tariff  changes  will  be  post- 
poned for  further  examination.  Pig  iron  will  be  exempted  from  payment  of 
duty  for  two  years  and  the  rates  on  a  number  of  items,  including  mineral  oils 
and  automobiles,  will  be  revised. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  8,  1937 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,,  March  8,  and  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  March  1,  1937,  with  the 
official  bank  rate: — 


Country 


Unit 


Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 


Austria  Schilling  .1407 

Belgium  Belga  .1001 

Bulgaria  Lev  .0072 

Czechoslovakia  Krone  .0296 

Denmark  Krone  .2680 

Finland  Markka  .0252 

France  Franc  .0392 

Germany  Reichsmark  .2382 

Great  Britain  Pound  4.8666 

Greece  Drachma  .0130 

Holland  Guilder  .4020 

*Hungary  Pengo  .1749 

Italy  Lira  .0526 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar  .0176 

Norway  Krone  .2680 

Poland  Zloty  .1122 

Portugal  Escudo  .0442 

Roumania  Leu  .0060 

Spain  Peseta  .1930 

Sweden  Krona  .2680 

Switzerland  Franc  .1930 

United  States  Dollar  1.0000 

Mexico  Peso  .4985 

Cuba  Peso  1.0000 

Guadeloupe  Franc  .0392 

Jamaica  Pound  4.8666 

Martinique  Franc  .0392 

Other  British  West  Indies   Dollar  1.0138 

Argentina  Peso  (Paper)  .4245 

Unofficial 

Brazil  Milreis   (Paper)  .1196 

Unofficial 

British  Guiana  Dollar  1.0138 

Chile  Peso  .1217 

Unofficial 

Colombia  Peso  .9733 

Peru  Sol  .2800 

Venezuela  Bolivar  .1930 

Uruguay  Peso  1.0342 

South  Africa  Pound  4.8666 

Egypt..   ..Pound  (100  Piastres)  4.9431 

China  (Shanghai)  Dollar   

Hongkong  Dollar   

India  Rupee  .3650 

Japan  Yen  .4985 

Java  Guilder  .4020 

Siam  Baht  (Tical)  .4424 

Straits  Settlements   ..    ..Dollar  .5678 

Australia  Pound  4.8666 

New  Zealand  Pound  4.8666 

*  Unofficial: 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 
March  1 
$  .1868 
.1685 
.0129 
.0350 
.2183 
.0216 
.0465 
.4023 
4.8900 
.0090 
.5475 
.2951 
.0526 
.0231 
.2457 
.1894 
.0445 
.0073 


.2521 
.2282 

1.0003 
.2776 
.9994 
.0465 

4.9000 
.0465 

1.0188 
.3260 
.3008 
.0870 
.0610 

1.0188 
.0517 
.0417 
.5718 
.2500 
.2500 
.7887 

4.8837 

5.0112 
.2959 
.3039 
.3693 
.2852 
.5497 
.4458 
.5738 

3.9125 

3.9437 
.1979 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 
March  8 
$  .1867 
.1687 
.0129 
.0349 
.2178 
.0215 
.0456 
.4019 
4.8793 
.0090 
.5470 
.2955 
.0526 
.0231 
.2452 
.1893 
.0443 
.0073 


.2515 
.2281 

1.0000 
.2775 
.9992 
.0456 

4.8893 
.0456 

1.0156 
.3253 
.3000 
.0870 
.0610 

1.0165 
.0517 
.0417 
.5699 
.2500 
.2500 
.7875 

4.8732 

5.0000 
.2965 
.  3033 
.3685 
.2846 
.5470 
.4447 
.5722 

3.9034 

3.9350 
.1978 


Official 
Bank  Rate 

3* 

2 

6 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

6 

2 

4 

4* 
5 
4 
5 

4i 
4£ 
5 

2§ 

u 
1* 
4-5 


3^ 


4 

6 


34 


3 

3.29 


The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note: — 

Pressure  upon  the  £  sterling  and  the  French  franc  appeared  during  the  first  week  of 
March,  and  gold  again  flowed  from  London  to  New  York  in  considerable  volume.  Both  cur- 
rencies were  sold  heavily  on  March  5,  when  the  franc  broke  from  4-64  cents  to  4-56  cents 
at  Montreal,  while  sterling  dropped  i  cent  to  $4.87f .  The  break  in  the  franc  was  attributed 
to  the  prevalence  of  a  belief  that  this  currency  would  be  stabilized  at  its  lower  limit  of  4-40 
cents.  On  the  same  day,  it  was  announced'  that  the  Bank  of  France  would  resume  regular 
sale  and  purchase  of  bullion,  a  step  designed  to  restore  confidence  in  the  franc  and  to  encourage 
the  repatriation  of  capital .  New  York  funds  at  Montreal  have  again  returned  to  par  after 
being  at  a  premium  of  0-03  cents  for  two  days  at  the  beginning  of  the  month. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 


The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or— 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade- 
Saint John,  NJB. 
Halifax,  N5. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Chatham,  Ont. 
Kitchener,  Ont. 
Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 


Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton.  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston.  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Quebec. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 


Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs- 
Flour  

Tinned  Milk  

Tinned  Food  Products  

Fruit  Essences,  Syrups,  etc.. . . 

Malt  

Canned  Sardines  

Miscellaneous — 

Poultry  Feeds  and  Supplies  

Silver  Fox  Furs  

Oil  Clothing  for  Fishermen  

Leather  (Velvet)  Buck  Skins.  . 

Box   Calf   Leather    (for  Shoe- 
making). 

Box   Calf   Leather    (for  Shoe 
making). 

Glazed  Kid  Leather  (for  Shoe 
making;. 

Scrap  Leather  (Undressed  Hide 
Pieces). 

Sole  Leather  and  Leather  Trim 
mings. 


109 
110 

111 
112 
113 
114 


115 
116 
117 
118 
119 

120 

121 

122 

123 


St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
Corner  Brook,  Newfound 
land. 

St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
Beirut,  Syria  

St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 

Beirut,  Syria  

St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 

Baghdad,  Iraq  

Beirut,  Syria  

Beirut,  Syria  

Beirut,  Syria  

Baghdad,  Iraq  

Limassol,  Cyprus  


Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Agency. 


Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 
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TRADE  WQUmiES^-Concluded 


Commodity 

No. 

Location  of  Inquirer 

Purchase  or  Agency 

Miscellaneous — Concluded— 
Patent  Leather  (for  Shoe-making) 
Patent  Leather  (for  Shoe-making) 

Patent  Leather  

Electric  Household  Refrigerators. 

Axes  and  Shovels  

Steel  Wheelbarrows  

Cast  Iron  Soil  Pipe  and  Fittings.. 
Semi-Diesel  Stationary  Engines. . 

Ladies'  Hosiery  (Pure  and  Arti- 
ficial Silk). 

124 
125 
126-127 
128-129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 

137 

Beirut,  Syria  

Beirut,  Syria  

St.  John's,  Newfoundland.. 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland.. 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland.. 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland.. 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland.. 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland.. 
Hattie's  Camp,  Newfound- 
land. 

Lima,  Peru  

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase  or  Agency. 
Purchase. 

Agency. 

CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  BRITISH  PREFERENCES 

Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of  supplying  correct 
certificates  of  origin  for  goods  entitled  to  preferential  tariff  treatment  in 
Empire  countries.  The  regulations  to  be  observed  vary  enough  to  preclude  use 
of  uniform  documentation  for  the  different  British  markets.  As  regards  the 
principal  market,  the  United  Kingdom,  goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent  Empire  content;  optical  goods  and  parts  require  75  per 
cent;  a  selected  list  of  manufactured  goods  (see  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95) 
require  50  per  cent;  for  other  manufactured  goods  25  per  cent  Empire  con- 
tent suffices.  A  small  number  of  ingredients  must  qualify  independently  for 
preference.  Each  "article"  is  subject  to  the  preference  test  separately,  so  that 
when  machinery,  etc.,  is  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  knocked-down  each 
separate  assembly  or  part  must  qualify  in  itself  to  be  entitled  to  preference. 
Notice  27 A  of  the  London  Custom  House,  issued  in  December,  1936,  prescribes 
appropriate  forms  as  follows:  D,  119  (Sale),  for  growth  or  produce;  E,  120 
(Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F,  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobaccos 
and  sugars;  FF,  122  (Sale),  a  supporting  certificate  for  ingredients. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montclare,  March  19;  Duchess  of  York,  March  26;  Montcalm.  April  2 
— all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  March  18;  Beaverdale,  March  25;  Beaverford,  April  1; 
Beaverburn,  April  8 — all'  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — A  steamer,  Fjell  Line,  March. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  March  18;  Manchester  Division,  March  25; 
Manchester  Hero,  March  31 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Airthria,  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines, 
April  1. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen,  March  23;  Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  April  6 — 
both  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 
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To  Glasgoiv. — Sulairia,  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line,  March  25. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Melmore  Head,  March  20;  Dunaff  Head  (does  not  call  at  Bel- 
fast), March  31;  Fanad  Head,  April  6 — all  Head  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and 
Cork). 

To  Rotterdam,  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Beaverhill,  March  18;  Beaverbrae,  April  15 — 
both  Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Rotterdam  or  Havre) ;  Hada  County,  County  Line, 
April  8. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverburn,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  9. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Naples,  Messina,  Palermo,  Valencia  and  Seville. — 
Capo  Lena,  Capo  Line,,  April  6. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  March  17;  Lady  Drake,  March 
31 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — Nordkap,  Gardiaz  Line,  March  20;  Govdken  (calls 
at  Santos),  International  Freighting  Corp.,  April  17. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados. 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp.. 
March  26. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Darien,  March  27;  Zacapa,  April  10 — both  United 
Fruit  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — City  of  Auckland,  March  29;  <a  steamer.  April1  14 — both  Ellerman 
&  Bucknall  SS.  Co. 

To  Freetown  (Sierra  Leone),  Walvis  Bay,  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London, 
Durban,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira. — Calgary,  Elder  Dempster  Lines  Ltd.,  March  28. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Montclare,  March  20;  Duchess  of  York.  March  27;  Montcalm.  April  3 
— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Andania,  Cunard-White  Star  Line.  March  22;  Newfoundland1,  March 
27;  Nova  Scotia.  April  13 — both  Furness  Line;  Manchester  Hero,  April  2;  Manchester 
Exporter,  April  24 — both  Manchester  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverhill.  March  19;  Beaverdale,  March  26;  Beaverford',  April  2; 
Beaverburn.  April  9 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Alaunia,  March  21;  Ausonia,  March  28;  Aurania, 
April  4;  Ascania,- April  11 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line;  Artigas  (calls  at  Hull  and  Leith), 
American  Hampton  Roads,  March  27. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  March  20;  Manchester  Division,  March  27; 
Manchester  Hero.  April  2;  Manchester  Commerce.  April  10;  Manchester  Regiment,  April 
17;  Manchester  Exporter,  April  24 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea.— Montreal  City,  March  25;  New  York  City,  April  10 
— both  Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Aberdeen,  Newcastle  and  Hull. — Kyno,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  March  27. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  March  10;  Airthria,  April  3 — both 
Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Sulairia,  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line,  March  27. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen,  March  25;  Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  April  8 — 
both  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Southampton  and  Antwerp. — Pennland,  March  22;  Westernlandi,  April  5 — both  Red 
Star  Line;  Beaverhill.  March  19;  Beaverbrae,  April  16 — both  Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call 
at  Southampton). 

To  Hamburg. — Artigas  (calls  at  Dundee),  American  Hampton  Roads,  March  27;  Beaver- 
burn. Canadian  Pacific,  April  9*. 

To  Rotterdam. — Pennland.  Red  Star  Line,  March  22. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Batory  (calls  at  Gdynia  but  not  at 
Gothenburg),  Gdynia-America  Line,  March  15;  Drottningholm  (does  not  call  at  Copenr- 
hagen),  March  22;  Svaneholm,  Swedish-America-Mexioo  Line,  March  30. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Belle  Isle,,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co., 
March  22;  Delia,  Shaw  SS.  Co.  Ltd.,  March  22;  Northern  Ranger  (does  not  call  at  St. 
Pierre).  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co..  March  17;  Newfoundland,  March  27;  Nova  Scotia, 
April  13 — both  Furness  Line;  Fort  Amherst.  Furness^-Red  Cross  Line,  March  29. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada.  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  March  25;  Lady  Drake,  April  8 
— both  Canadian  National. 
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To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,   Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS  Corp 
March  30. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy,  March  20;  Colborne, 
April  17 — both  Canadian  National  (catll  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo 
offered). 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Lady  Rodney,  March.  18;  Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau), 
March  18;  Lady  Somers,  April  1 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Kirsten  B,  March  24;  Ciss,  April  7 — 
both  Pickford  &  Black  SS.  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Javanese  Prince, 
March  22;  Silvercypressi,  April  7;  Siamese  Prince,  April  26 — all  Silver-Prince  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney  and  Melbourne. — Canadian  Constructor.  March  29;  Canadian 
Challenger,  April  30 — both  Montreal-Australia-New  Zealand  Line  (call  at  Adelaide  if  suffi- 
cient inducement  offers). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Conqueror,  March  22; 
Canadian  Highlander,  April  21 — both  Montreal-Australia-New  Zealand  Line. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hiye  Maru.  March  20;  Heian  Maru,  April  10;  Hikawa 
Maru,  April  24 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), March  20;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki),  April  3;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), April  17;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  May  1 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Tyn- 
dareus,  March  27;  Ixion,  April  22 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike  but  not  at  Manila). 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Tosari,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  March  31. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  March  17;  Niagara,  April  14: — 
both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Limerick,  April 
11;  Hauraki,  early  May — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line  (call  at  Papeete). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — Roxen,  Empire  Shipping  Co., 
March  15. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Drechtdyk,  March  20;  Damsterdyk  (calls  at 
Glasgow),  April  3;  Loohgoil,  April  17;  Delftdyk  (calls  at  Glasgow),  May  1 — all  Holland- 
Amerioa  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Mateo,  March  20;  Wyoming, 
April  7 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Antwerp,  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Seattle,  March  17;  Portland,  April  9 — both  Ham- 
burg-American Line ;  Weser,  North  German  Lloyd  Line,  April  13. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Cellina,  April  10;  Leme, 
May  10 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Chris  Knudsen,  Canadian 
Transport  Co.,  March  22. 

To  Cape  Town,  Poit  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira. — 
Jedmoor,  April;   Northmoor,  May — both  North  Pacific  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Evanger,  Empire 
Shipping  Co.,  April  11. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  Manila  and  Iloilo. — Tosari,  Dingwall  Cotts  &  Co.,  March  25. 

To  Chinese  Ports- -Ixion,  April  17;  Talthybius,  May  15— both  DodweM  &  Co. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  and  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

L.  D.  WILGRESS,  Director 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Sydney:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  No,  3952V.  Office— City  Manual 
Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory  covers  Federal  District  of  Canberra,  New 
South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Melbourne :  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.   Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.,    Office — 
Safe  Deposit  Office  Building,  Melbourne.    (Territory  covers  States  of  Victoria,  South 
Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Shell  Building,  60  Ravenstein  Street,  Brussels.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

B.  C.  Butler,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory  includes  the  Straits 
Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay  States,  Siam,  British 
Borneo,  and  Netherlands  India.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  M.  B.  Palmer.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.   Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.     (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.   Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  H.  A.  Scott.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264.  Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.  (Territory  covers  Central  China  and  North  China.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building.  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)     Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Henri  Turcot.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hebcule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (SI).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg..  (Territory  includes  Germany — except 
the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office — 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian) :  and  40  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).    (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 

Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,.  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  P.  V.  McLane.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  Office— 309  Crescent  Build- 
ing, 72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Apa.rtado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City. 
Office — Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Coolsingel  111b,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine 
Valley  and  Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.    (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

Norway 

Richard  Grew,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.   (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Cosilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office— 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  Office — 
Prudential  Assurance  Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free 
State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederick  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden.  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.    (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:   G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.     (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 

address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center.  (Territory 
includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 
Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  J.  O.  Patenaudk,  I.S.O.,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1937. 
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MR.  CROFT'S  TOUR  OF  CANADA 

Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  formerly  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  New  Zealand, 
has  reached  Vancouver  with  the  object  of  making  a  tour  of  the  Dominion  in  the 
interest  of  Canadian  trade  with  New  Zealand.  The  first  part  of  his  itinerary 
follows: — 

Vancouver  March  20  to  27  Winnipeg  April  1  and  2 

Calgary  March  30  Ottawa  April  5 

Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Croft  should 
communicate,  for  Vancouver  and  Winnipeg,  with  the  Canadian  Manufacturers 
Association;  for  Calgary,  with  the  Board  of  Trade;  and  for  Ottawa,  with  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 


POTATO  SITUATION  IN  ARGENTINA 

J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  February  5,  1937. — Argentina  experienced  a  partial  failure 
in  the  potato  crop  last  year  and  had  to  import  the  equivalent  of  1,705,000 
barrels  from  abroad  for  consumption  and  seed  during  1936.  Imports  for  the 
entire  twelve  years  from  1924  to  1935  inclusive,  of  seed  and  table  stock,  had 
only  amounted  to  a  total  of  720,000  barrels,  and  of  this  figure  151,000  barrels 
were  imported  in  1925  and  1926,  339,000  barrels  in  1929  and  1930,  and  129,000 
barrels  in  1933,  and  the  remaining  101,000  barrels  covered  the  other  seven  years 
of  the  period.  Imports  were  negligible  in  the  years  1921  to  1924,  1927  and  1928, 
1931  and  1932,  1934  and  1935,  and,  as  shown,  were  relatively  small  in  the  alter- 
nate years  until  1936. 

Cycles  of  Demand 

The  demand  for  imported  potatoes  in  Argentina  in  the  past  has  run  there- 
fore in  cycles,  with  two  years  of  small  imports  followed  by  a  lapse  of  two  years 
with  no  demand.  The  extent  to  which  the  imported  potatoes  have  been  used  for 
seed  during  the  twelve-year  period  since  1925  is  not  clear  unless  the  origin  is  taken 
as  an  indication  of  their  ultimate  use  here.  The  official  statistics  classify  70,920 
barrels  in  twelve  years,  or  only  10  per  cent,  as  having  been  certified  seed.  In 
the  twelve  years  Holland  supplied  the  equivalent  of  245,556  barrels,  the  United 
Kingdom  192,624  barrels,  France  150,620  barrels,  Germany  20,556  barrels,  Italy 
47,160  barrels,  Chile  39,396  barrels,  and  all  other  countries  24,088  barrels,  of 
both  consumption  and  seed  potatoes. 

However,  since  Argentina  has  a  nine-year  average  of  376,211  acres  planted 
in  potatoee  annually,  and  as  it  is  estimated  that  192,000  barrels  were  planted  this 
season  alone  from  imported  potatoes,  both  certified  and  commercial  grades,  it 
would  not  seem  that  Argentina  had  found  it  necessary  to  renew  the  seed  to  any 
appreciable  extent  until  last  year,  nor  has  domestic  production  failed  to  meet 
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all  but  a  negligible  proportion  of  the  local  consumption  since  1921.  Two  par- 
ticular varieties  have  been  grown  here  universally  year  after  year;  their  origin 
being  uncertain  but  dating  back  at  least  to  before  1925. 

A  severe  drought  virtually  ruined  the  grain  crops  here  in  1935,  and  per- 
sisted through  the  growing  season  for  potatoes,  particularly  in  the  main  pro- 
ducing zone  or  Balcarce  district,  where  175,000  acres  are  generally  seeded  annu- 
ally. This  zone  is  in  the  south  of  Buenos  Aires  Province  and  is  the  principal 
source  for  seed  stock  for  the  other  producing  zones.  Normal  shipments  from 
this  district  alone  reach  an  average  of  3,360,000  barrels  annually  for  consump- 
tion and  seed.  The  latitude  is  38°  south.  The  topography  is  rolling,  the  air 
dry,  with  cool  nights.  A  large  proportion  of  the  imported  potatoes  used  for 
seed  were  planted  in  this  zone  last  year. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  Argentina  has  had  virus  diseases  for  many 
years,  but  the  drought  combined  with  the  appearance  of  the  aphis  last  year 
for  the  first  time — there  is  no  evidence  of  the  aphis  this  year — are  credited 
with  spreading  the  virus  diseases  and  destroying  the  crop.  There  have  always 
been  leaf-hoppers  here  but  they  never  seem  to  increase  and  no  attention  is  paid 
them.  In  any  case  it  was  realized  in  January  last  year  that  potatoes  would 
have  to  be  imported  in  large  volume  both  for  seed  and  consumption. 

Imports  of  Potatoes  into  Argentina,  1936 

Jan.-Aug.    September      October         November  December 
Seed  Con.    Seed  Con.    Seed    Con.     Seed     Con.    Seed  Con. 
Figures  in  Metric  Tons 

Austria    

Belgium   5,456      .  .      9,167        . .  576 

Brazil   32   

Canada   28    3,068   

Chile   12.342  

Denmark   453        ..      1,742    671  500 

Esthonia   114    1,288  224 

France   .  .  34 

Germany   52        286      157  5 

Holland   5,207    ..    25.211    216    33,029        93     7,028     70  11,144 

Hungary   283    .  .      1,732      .  .      3,470        .  .  1,413 

Ireland   580 

Italy   16   

Yugoslavia  .  .  .   .  .  40 

New  Zealand   1,495      ..        567        ..  852 

Poland   285        36  2,441 

Spain   15   

Sweden    

United  States   19    2,103   

United  Kingdom   16    659   

Uruguay   6,278     

Other   1  3    1   


17 

1,714 


51 


Total   64    24,145    ..    33,910    382    47,931    6,746    14,935    749  13,435 

N.B. — The  countries  included  in  the  heading  "other"  are  Africa,  Japan,  and  Paraguay. 

Imports  of  certified  seed  included  in  the  above  figure  of  142,300  metric 
tons  amounted  to  7,942  tons,  which  was  supplied  as  follows:  Canada,  3,096 
tons;  United  States,  2,122  tons;  Esthonia,  1,402  tons;  Holland,  379  tons;  Den- 
mark, 671  tons;  Germany,  209  tons;  United  Kingdom,  19  tons;  Poland,  36  tons; 
and  Sweden,  6  tons.  Further  shipments  arrived  from  Europe — probably  80,000 
crates — last  month  for  the  February  planting  in  the  second  important  zone  here. 

Of  the  7,942  tons  of  certified  seed,  approximately  4,000  tons  went  to  the 
Balcarce  district,  including  a  large  part  of  the  Canadian  seed.  In  addition, 
another  4,000  to  4,500  tons  of  commercial  stock  from  Europe  went  to  this  zone. 
The  balance  of  the  certified  seed,  or  approximately  another  4,000  tons,  plus 
commercial  stock  imported  as  table  potatoes,  went  to  other  districts. 
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Balcarce  Zone 

The  imported  seed  was  planted  in  the  Balcarce  zone  in  November  last  and 
at  the  end  of  January  showed  promise  of  an  excellent  crop  despite  another 
drought  this  year.  Rain  is  badly  needed  this  month.  The  crop  seeded  from 
local  stock  this  year  is  already  a  failure  again,  being  heavily  infected  with  virus 
disease  as  mosaic,  leaf-roll,  etc.  In  addition,  two  heavy  frosts  have  done  much 
damage  to  the  local  stock,  but  the  imported  showed  little  or  no  effects.  The 
crop  from  imported  seed,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  is  comparatively  free  from 
virus  disease,  particularly  the  Canadian,  American,  and  Esthonian.  The  Dutch, 
Danish,  Belgian,  and  Hungarian  seed  was  planted  earlier,  and  so  is  further 
advanced.  These  were  also  seemingly  quite  free  from  disease  and  the  foliage 
was  luxuriant  at  blossom  time  ten  days  ago.  It  is  too  early  to  make  definite 
comparisons  until  yields  are  known  or  until  next  year  when  the  second  growing 
here  can  be  observed.  However,  one  particular  field  planted  from  Canadian 
seed  imported  a  year  ago  and  replanted  early  this  season  will  give  good  results. 

System  of  Production 

The  potato  grower  in  Argentina  is  a  specialist  in  the  sense  that,  without 
exception,  he  grows  no  other  crop  of  any  kind.  The  growers  are  of  two  classes: 
(1)  the  small  tenant  farmer  who  accounts  for  more  than  90  per  cent  at  least 
of  the  total  production;  and  (2)  the  wholesale  potato  merchant  in  Buenos  Aires 
who  rents  a  piece  of  land  and  grows  potatoes  on  a  large  scale.  They  are  few 
in  numbers,  only  five  or  six  in  the  Balcarce  zone,  and  the  largest  of  these  has 
500  acres  in  potatoes  this  year. 

THE  TENANT  FARMER  AND  HIS  METHODS 

The  tenant  farmer  growing  potatoes  is  in  the  lowest  category  of  tenant 
farmers  in  Argentina,  financially,  socially,  and  as  regards  intelligence.  They  are 
mostly  Spaniards  who  immigrated  here  as  farm  labourers  and  worked  long 
enough  to  get  sufficient  capital  to  pay  the  rent  on  a  small  plot  of  land.  The 
better  type  turns  to  grain-growing  as  soon  as  his  finances  permit.  The  practice 
is  for  the  potato  grower  to  go  to  one  of  the  large  landowners  grazing  cattle — 
they  usually  move  in  groups — and  rent  a  piece  of  land  that  has  been  in  pasture 
for  probably  ten  or  twelve  years.  The  rent  is  paid  in  advance,  one  crop  of 
potatoes  grown,  and  the  land  rented  again  by  the  owner  to  another  tenant  farmer 
who  grows  grain.  The  land  is  put  in  wheat  for  one  or  two  years  and  then  re- 
seeded  for  pasture. 

The  usual  size  of  the  plot  worked  by  the  tenant  potato  grower  is  from  10 
to  75  acres,  depending  on  his  ability  to  pay  the  rent  and  the  size  of  his  family. 
The  labour  is  done  by  hand — usually  the  tenant  has  a  large  family — the  crop 
is  planted,  hoed  well  generally  but  never  sprayed,  and  in  due  course  dug  and 
sold,  when  the  tenant  moves  out  and  waits  for  the  next  season.  Since  the  tenant 
is  a  migrant,  the  landowner  has  and  shows  no  interest  whatever  in  the  individual 
tenant  growing  potatoes  on  his  land. 

ILLUSTRATION  OF  PRODUCTION  CONDITIONS 

A  particular  case  may  be  cited  to  illustrate  production  conditions  *n  the 
Balr-arce  district.  A  single  landowner  has  an  estate  just  outside  Balcarce  which 
comprises  40,000  acres  of  excellent  land  for  pasture,  grain,  and  potatoes  in  one 
tingle  block.  This  year  the  owner  has  rented  2,500  acres  in  one  section  to 
Dearly  100  tenants  for  potatoes  in  plots  of  varying  sizes  up  to  75  acres.  He  has 
another  5.000  acres  rented  in  farms  growing  wheat,  and  the  remainder  in  grass 
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for  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep.  He  always  keeps  roughly  2,500  acres  in  potatoes, 
rotating  each  year  to  new  land.  He  may  have  the  same  tenants  next  year  or 
they  may  rent  land  from  another  owner,  but  in  any  case  there  are  always  an 
ample  number  of  tenants  ready  to  rent  his  land.  The  practice  followed  on  this 
estate  is  typical  of  all  the  landed  estates  in  this  district,  although  the  acreage 
in  potatoes  is  smaller  in  the  majority  of  cases.  No  single  case  is  known  of  a 
potato  grower  owning  his  own  land. 

WHOLESALE  POTATO  MERCHANT  GROWER  AND  HIS  METHODS 

The  wholesale  potato  merchant  who  grows  potatoes  rents  his  land  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  the  small  tenant.  The  size  of  his  farm  depends  on  the 
price  situation,  and  some  years  he  will  plant  none  since  he  cannot  possibly  com- 
pete with  the  small  tenant  when  prices  are  low.  The  largest  of  these  growers 
this  year  has  500  acres  in  potatoes  in  one  farm.  A  large  proportion  is  now- 
planted  with  imported  seed,  including  probably  10,000  barrels  of  certified  seed 
from  Canada.  He  also  has  a  considerable  acreage  in  American,  Esthonian, 
English,  and  Scottish,  and  half-acre  experimental  plots  planted  with  seed  from 
all  the  nineteen  countries  from  which  seed  was  imported  last  year.  In  addition 
there  are  five  acres  planted  from  second-growth  Canadian  seed  which  are  good. 
Potatoes  from  Canadian  seed  do  not  suffer  from  comparison  with  the  best  of 
other  sources,  but  only  one  or  two  are  definitely  unpromising  at  this  stage.  It 
may  be  noted  that  this  particular  merchant  grower  is  in  a  quandary  at  the 
moment  to  know  whether  to  sell  his  potatoes  multiplied  from  the  imported  stock 
and  bring  in  new  seed  or  keep  sufficient  to  plant  again  and  not  import  this  fall. 

Seed  Certification 

The  Argentine  Ministry  of  Agriculture  have  3,895  acres  under  inspection 
in  the  Balcarce  zone  this  year,  of  which  2,165  acres  were  planted  with  certified 
seed  purchased  by  the  Argentine  Government  last  season.  The  other  1,730  acres 
include  the  area  planted  from  certified  seed  imported  by  private  firms.  The 
remainder  of  the  Canadian  and  American  seed  imported  here  was  sold  to  small 
tenant  farmers,  usually  in  10-barrel  lots,  and  these  tenants  will  no  doubt  keep 
the  seed  for  replanting  next  season. 

One  important  landowner,  who  has  a  large  acreage  rented  each  year  to 
small  tenants,  arranged  this  year  with  a  group  of  twenty-five  of  his  tenant 
farmers  to  finance  the  purchase  of  certified  seed  from  the  Government  importa- 
tions sufficient  to  plant  250  acres.  He  selected  land  quite  apart  from  the  other 
plantings  and  seeded  Green  Mountains  and  Katahdins.  Each  tenant  looks  after 
his  10  acres  and  will  pay  rent  and  have  the  seed  for  next  season.  The  manager 
of  this  estate  happens  to  be  a  graduate  agronomist,  and  it  is,  unfortunately,  the 
only  instance  here  where  a  landlord  has  taken  any  interest  in  the  problem. 
Schemes  of  this  kind  would  provide  the  ideal  solution  of  the  potato  problem, 
but  no  one  entertains  any  hope  whatever  that  other  landlords  will  follow  this 
example. 

There  can  be  no  proper  system  of  seed  certification  put  into  effect  in  Argen- 
tina so  long  as  production  is  carried  on  under  the  present  system.  The  type 
of  farmer  here  growing  potatoes  knows  nothing  of  diseases.  He  cannot  afford 
to  look  more  than  one  season  ahead.  He  has  no  credit,  and  can  only  hope  at 
best  to  save  sufficient  seed  for  the  next  planting  and  enough  cash  to  pay  his 
next  season's  rent  in  advance.  He  cannot  afford  to  buy  machinery  to  spray, 
and  in  any  case  spraying  is  difficult  here  because  of  the  high  winds  for  dusting 
and  the  lack  of  water.  The  few  commercial  growers  raise  potatoes  on  a  large 
scale  and  roguing  is  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  YIELDS 

Argentina  must  be  and  will  be  content  with  comparatively  low  yields.  No 
attention  is  paid  to  costs  of  production  except  for  the  few  large  commercial 
growers  who  drop  out  when  prices  are  too  low.  Potatoes  will  be  replanted  until 
extremely  low  yields  or  a  failure  as  last  year  oblige  the  farmer  to  renew  his  seed. 
The  demand  for  imported  seed  must  therefore  be  sporadic,  and  at  best  this 
market  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  take  certified  seed  year  after  year.  Imports 
in  two  years  out  of  four  or  five  seem  the  best  that  can  be  hoped  for  now. 

FINANCING 

It  seems  unlikely  that  the  Argentine  Government  will  purchase  seed  abroad 
again  this  year,  so  that  any  imports  will  have  to  be  through  the  ordinary  com- 
mercial channels.  The  obstacle  in  the  way  of  getting  distribution  for  any  impor- 
tant quantity  of  seed  here  arises  from  the  poor  financial  position  of  the  farmer 
himself.  No  merchant  can  afford  to  risk  financing  him,  so  that  he  will  have  to 
plant  what  seed  he  can  get,  and  as  price  is  the  important  factor  with  him,  no 
doubt  a  large  quantity  of  commercial  stock  will  be  planted  next  season. 

While  there  are  two  main  potato-growing  zones  in  Argentina,  there  are  as 
well  other  districts  of  much  smaller  individual  importance  which  specialize  in 
potatoes  and,  due  to  variations  in  climate,  new  potatoes  are  available  in  all  but 
a  few  months  of  the  year.  Consequently  a  partial  crop  failure  in  even  the 
important  zones  does  not  mean  a  potato  famine,  but  rather  a  comparatively 
small  reduction  in  the  domestic  supplies  available:  imports  last  year,  however, 
amounted  to  20-7  per  cent  of  the  normal  annual  production  here.  The  effect 
last  year  on  prices  has  been  important,  though  since  table  potatoes  are  now 
retailing  in  Buenos  Aires  at  the  equivalent  of  $4.50  Canadian  per  90-pound  bag, 
or  three  times  the  normal  price  here. 

THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  IN  1936 

Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  the 
United  Kingdom 

London,  March  3,  1937.— The  official  estimate  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom's  balance  of  international  payments  in  1936  is  now  available. 

The  excess  of  imports  over  exports  of  merchandise  (including  silver)  was 
£346.800,000,.  an  increase  of  £86,300,000  over  1936  and  the  highest  recorded 
since  1931.  The  Board  of  Trade  point  out  that  since  1932  there  have  been 
alternate  decreases  and  increases  in  the  merchandise  and  silver  balances  amount- 
ing, in  £  million,  to  —24-4,  +30-8,  —  33-4,  and  +86-3,  respectively,  in  the 
four  years.  With  no  substantial  variations  in  the  general  level  of  the  tariff, 
the  alternations  may  be  ascribed  to  the  necessary  time  lag  between  imports  of 
materials  and  exports  of  the  goods  manufactured  from  those  materials,  and  at 
the  present  time  the  time  lag  may  be  longer  than  usual  in  view  of  the  advanced 
delivery  dates  for  many  products.  Moreover,  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  the 
variations,  particularly  in  the  past  year,  may  be  attributed  to  higher  prices, 
wihich  have  affected  imports  more  than  exports,  and  to  the  rising  tide  of 
prosperity. 

The  conditions  of  the  growth  in  the  unfavourable  balance  of  transactions 
in  commodities  are,  in  fact,  chiefly  due  to  the  normal  influences  accompanying 
expanding  trade.  Nevertheless,  the  necessity  of  increasing  exports  to  counter- 
balance the  heavier  imports  is  obvious. 

First  among  the  country's  sources  of  revenue  to  be  set  against  the  surplus 
of  imports  is  the  income  from  overseas  investments.    In  1936  these  were  com- 

:  to  be  £195,000,000,  an  increase  of  £15,000,000  as  compared  with  1935. 
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Shipping  earnings  in  1936  (£95,000,000)  are  up  by  £20,000,000,  the  rise  in  freights 
contributing  materially  to  this  result.  Receipts  from  commissions,  etc.,  are 
calculated  at  £30,000,000,  the  same  as  in  1935,  while  miscellaneous  revenue  was 
also  unchanged  at  £10,000,000. 

The  balances  of  credits  and  debits  in  the  transactions  (other  than  the  lend- 
ing and  repayment  of  capital)  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  all  other 


countries  in  1934,  1935,  and  1936,  are  tabulated  below: — 

1934  193>5  1936 
In  Millions  £ 

Excess  of  imports  of  merchandise  and  silver  bullion  and  specie .  .  204  260'  347 

Estimated  excess  of  Government  payments  made  overseas  ....  ...  2  2 

Total   294  262  349 

Estimated  excess  of  Government  receipts  from  overseas1   7 

Estimated  net  national  shipping  income2    70  75  95 

Estimated  net  income  from  overseas  investments   170  ISO  105 

Estimated  net  receipts  from  commissions,  etc   30  30  30 

Estimated  net  receipts  from  other  sources   10  10  10 

Total   287  295  330 

Estimated  total  credit  or  debit  balance  on  items  specified  above  —    7  +33  —  19 

1  Including  some  items  on  loan  accounts. 

2  Including  disbursements  by  foreign  ships  in  British  ports. 


The  debit  balance  of  £19,000,000  on  the  year's  trading  is  considerable,  par- 
ticularly as  it  follows  a  credit  balance  of  £33,000,000;  but  as  has  been  explained 
in  recent  reports  from  this  office,  the  general  situation  and  outlook  are  regarded 
as  quite  satisfactory. 


FUTURE  OF  UNITED  KINGDOM  MEDICINE  STAMP  DUTIES 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London  writes  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  which  has  been  examining  the  desirability  of 
amending  the  existing  Medicine  Stamp  Duties  legislation,  which  is  now  over  a 
hundred  years'  old,  have  made  their  report. 

The  committee  recommend  the  repeal  of  all  existing  regulations,  which  they 
consider  to  be  unsuitable  for  modern  conditions,  and  their  replacement  by  new 
legislation.  One  important  change  which,  if  adopted,  may  affect  Canadian 
manufacturers,  is  the  proposal  of  the  committee  to  include  in  the  schedule  of 
dutiable  articles  toilet  preparations  and  cosmetics  advertised  as  remedial.  The 
committee  further  add  that  if  it  is  found  difficult  to  distinguish  between  cos- 
metics which  claim  to  be  remedial  and  those  which  do  not,  the  taxation  of  all 
cosmetics  might  receive  consideration. 

Subject  to  certain  exemptions,  the  committee  recommend  that  the  follow- 
ing articles  shall  be  liable  to  a  duty  based  on  the  retail  selling  price: — 

Preparations  or  substances  of  any  sort,  including  medicines,  medicaments,  medicated 
articles,  drugs,  herbs,  fumigants,  inhalants,  disinfectants,  antiseptics,  soaps,  tooth  pastes, 
tooth  powders,  mouth  washes,  medicated  wimes;,  natural  or  artificial  mineral  waters  or  com- 
positions for  making  such  waters,  confectionery,  toilet  preparations  and  cosmetics  to  be 
used1  or  applied  externaldy,  internally,  or  otherwise  as  medicines  or  medicaments,  which  are 
recommended,  held  out,  or  advertised  in  any  way  whatsoever  either  directly  or  indirectly 
(whether  by  public  display,  wireless  telephony  or  other  mechanical  reproduction  of  the 
human  voice  or  by  labeli,  notice,  circular  or  other  written  recommendation  or  otherwise) 
for  the  prevention,  cure,  or  relief  of  any  human  ailment,  defect,  disorder,  condition  or  habit, 
or  for  the  treatment  of  any  part  of  the  human  body  or  for  the  protection  or  maintenance 
of  bodily  health. 

The  revised  scale  of  duties  suggested  is.  graded  from  one-eighth  of  a  penny 
to  Id.  for  articles  costing  up  to  6d.,  and  Id.  for  every  6d.  over  that  price.  If  it 
were  decided  to  adopt  an  ad  valorem  percentage  duty  the  committee  recommend 
a  rate  of  16|  per  cent — i.e.,  2d.  in  the  shilling. 
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TARIFF  PREFERENCES   IN   THE   UNITED  KINGDOM: 
CHIEF  EXPORTS   FROM  CANADA 

With  reference  to  the  new  Canada-United  Kingdom  Trade  Agreement 
signed  February  23,  1937,  the  text  of  which  was  published  in  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  No.  1727,  March  6,  1937,  pages  342-353,  the  appended  table 
shows  most  of  the  chief  exports  from  Canada  to  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  calendar  year  1936,  with  a  condensed  statement  of  the  present  United 
Kingdom  tariff  on  such  goods. 


{Ad  valorem  duties  are  levied  on  c.i.f.  value  at  port  of  importation;  Cwt.  =112  lbs.;  ton  =2240  lbs.) 


Commodities. 

Value  of 

Rate 

Rate  to 

Exports. 

to  Canada. 

Foreign  Countries. 

Agricultural  Products. 

Wheat  

$154,872,712 

Free 

2s.  per  quarter  of  480  lbs.  (6  cts.  per  bush.) 

Wheat  flour  

9,934,138 

Free 

10  p.c.  ad  val. 

3,034,374 

Free 

10  p.c.  ad  val. 

Oats  

2,509,867 

Free 

3s.  per  cwt. 

Oatmeal  and  rolled  oats  

2,675,900 

Free 

7s.  Qd.  per  cwt. 

Beans  

162, 092 

Free 

10  p.c.  ad  val. 

Peas  

8,546 

Free 

Whole,  10  p.c.  ad  val.   Split,  20  p.c.  ad  val. 

Rye  

968,015 

Free 

10  p.c.  ad  val. 

Cereal  foods  

3,842,695 

Free  (duty 

Mainly  10  p.c.  ad  val.   Barley  products,  20 

on  any  ad- 

p.c. or,  if  higher,  3s.  Qd.  per  cwt. 

ded  sugar) 

Malt  

54,675 

Free 

10  p.c.  ad  val. 

Bran,  shorts  and  middlings. .  . . 

454, 776 

Free 

10  p.c.  ad  val. 

Screenings  

89,764 

Free 

10  p.c.  ad  val. 

Hay  

415,452 

Free 

Free. 

305,169 

Free 

Mainly  10  p.c.  ad  val. 

10,281 

Free 

10  p.c.  ad  val. 

321,692 

Free 

10  p.c.  ad  val. 

Flax  seed  

314,754 

Free 

10  p.c.  ad  val. 

Oilcake  

44,393 

Free 

10  p.c.  ad  val. 

2,928,829 

7s.  b\d.  to  8s. 

9s.  Qd.  to  10s.  Qhd.  perl  ? 

Z\d.  per  lb. 

51,896 

53s.  4cL  per 

80s.  per  cwt. 

cwt. 

29,014 

Free 

10  p.c.  ad  val. 

Apples,  fresh  

5,624,865 

Free 

4s.  Qd.  per  cwt. 

Other  fresh  fruits  

For  cider,  10  p.c.  ad  va 

123,749 

Free 

Pears  4s.  Qd.  per  cwt. 

Plums  10  p.c,  April  May,  November;  Id. 

lb.  other  9  months. 

Peaches  10  p.c,  April- November;  \\d.  lb. 

other  4  months;  if  hothouse,  Is.  lb.  April- 

October. 

Other  fruits  \d.  to  3d.  per  lb.  depending  on 

Apples,  dried  

varieties  and  season;  or  10  p.c 

24,531 

Free 

10s.  Qd.  per  cwt. 

Fruits,  canned  

1,082,846 

Duty  only 

Duty  on  any  added  sugar  content  Plus: 

on  any  added 

Apples  in  syrup,  3s.  Qd.  per  cwt. 

sugar  with 

Plums  in  syrup,  10s.  Qd.  per  cwt.  of  fruit. 

Preferential 

Stoned  cherries  in  syrup  25  p.c.  ad  val.; 

rates  for  Em- 

Other  fruit  in  syrup,  15  p.c.  ad  val. 

p  ire-grown 

sugar. 

Canned  apples  without  added  sugar,  25 

p.c  ad  val. 
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Commodities. 

Value  of 
Exports. 

Rate 
to  Canada. 

Rate  to 
Foreign  Countries. 

269, 969 

Duty  only  on 
on  any  added 
sugar  with 

'  i  -i  r                   J71          J     i  til 

Citrus,  15  p.c.  ad  val.  plus  duty  on  added 

sugar  content; 
Other,  10  p.c.  ad  val.  or  duty  on  added 

Preferential 

sugar  content  if  higher. 

rates  for  Em- 

pire-grown 

sugar 

1, 150, 154 

Free 

10  p.c.  ad  val. 

Other  vegetables,  canned  

434, 111 

Free 

20  p.c.  ad  val. 

1,833,308 

Free  (duty 
on  added  su- 
gar) 

10  p.c.  ad  val.  or,  if  higher,  duty  on  added 
sugar. 

2,897,452 

Free 

Free. 

47,990 

Tree 

Free. 

Bacon  and  hams  

Off     10D     r  AA 

25, 138,590 

Free 

Free. 

286,362 

Free 

Chilled,  {d.  per  lb. 

Frozen,  |d.  per  lb. 
Boneless  20  p.c.  ad  val. 

Pork,  fresh,  pickled,  and  dry- 
salted. 

100,915 

Free 

Free. 

191,787 

Free 

Poultry,  3d.  lb. 

Beef,  20  p.c.  ad  val. 
Pastes,  30  p.c.  ad  val. 
Sausages,  30  p.c.  ad  val. 
Unspecified,  10  p.c.  ad  val. 

(Resolution  of  December  16,  1936,  pro- 

posed 30  p.c.  for  beef  and  veal  tongues, 

now  10  p.c). 

530,364 

Free 

3d  per  lb. 

1,003,229 

Free 

15s.  per  cwt. 

9,359,453 

Free 

15  p.c.  ad  val. 

Processed  milk  

830,691 

Unsweeten- 

ea  — 
Free 

.sweetened : — 

Duty  on 
added  sugar 
with  Preferen- 

Unsweetened : — 
Condensed  whole  milk,  milk  powder  and 
other  preserved  milk,  6s.  per  cwt. 
Condensed  skim  milk,  10  p.c. 

Sweetened : — 

C  ondensed  whole  milk,  5s.  per  cwt.  plus 

duty  on  added  sugar; 
Other  preserved  milk,  duty  on  added  sugar, 

tial  rates  tor 

or  if  higher,  10  p.c. 

Empire-grown 

sugar. 

Lard  and  compounds  

3, 405, 288 

Free 

10  p.c.  ad  val. 

Tallow  

34,035 

Free 

10  p.c.  ad  val. 

261, 225 

Free 

Is.  to  Is.  9d.  per  120. 

195, 562 

Free 

7s.  per  cwt. 

Sausage  casings  

462,428 

Free 

10  p.p.  ad  val. 

Hides  and  skins,  raw  

219,926 

Free 

Free. 

1, 164,745 

Free 

15  p.c.  ad  val. 

Sole  leather  

245,353 

Free 

Undressed,  10  p.c.  ad  val. 
Dressed,  mainly  15  p.c.  ad  val. 

3,583,883 

Free 

Undressed,  10  p.c  ad  val. 

Claoe  kid,  dressed,  10  p.c.  ad  val. 
Pox  and  willow  calf,  dressed,  in  pieces  less 
than  4  lbs.  each,  30  p.c.  ad  val. 

Furs,  undressed  

9,054,753 

Free 

Free. 

Fishery  Products 


Salmon,  canned  

3,460,188 

Free 

Lobster  canned  

985.006 

Free 

Halibut,  fresh  

155,629 

Free 

Salmon,  fresh  

638,209 

Free 

Salmon,  pickled  

42,634 

Free 

Fish  oils   

223,799 

Free 

10  p.c.  ad  val. 
10  p.c.  ad  val. 
10  p.c.  ad  val. 

Chilled  or  frozen,  \\d.  per  lb. 

Otherw  ise,  10  p.c.  ad  val. 

10  p.c.  ad  val. 

Cod  liver,  Is.  4d.  gal.; 

Whale,  free; 

Other,  10  p.c.  ad  val. 
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Commodities. 

Value  of 
Exports. 

Rate 
to  Canada. 

Rate  to 
Foreign  Countries. 

Fore 

3T  Products 

Hardwood  logs  

Douglas  fir,  square  timber — 
Hardwood,  square  timber — 

Railroad  ties  

Pine  planks  and  boards  

Spruce  planks  and  boards  

Cedar  planks  and  boards  

Douglas  fir  planks  and  boards 

Hemlock  planks  and  boards .  . 


Maple  planks  and  boards. 
Birch  planks  and  boards. 


Hardwood  flooring 

Shingles  

Shooks  


Doors  

Wood  handles  

Veneers  and  plywood  

Match  splints  

Spoolwood  

Wood  pulp  

Paper  board,  pulp  and  fibre 
board  


Book  paper  

Newsprint  paper . 


Roofing  paper. . 

Wall  paper  

Wrapping  paper 


Books  and  printed  matter. 


297,796 

585,418 
113,845 
87,785 
1,492,043 

4,937,901 
392,263 

9,103,064 
800,236 

237,220 
1,531,646 


455,377 
51,168 
199,117 


2,778,423 

115,078 
616,021 
300,114 
235,760 
2,044,676 

2,720,471 


100,440 
2,901,190 


18,162 
43,063 
51,911 


176,953 


Free 

Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 


Free 
Free 


Free 
Free 
Free 


Free 

Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 

Free 


Free 
Free 


Free 
Free 
Free 


Free 


33472—2 


10  p.c.  ad  val. 

Hickory,  free. 
10  p.c.  ad  val. 
10  p.c.  ad  val. 
10  p.c.  ad  val. 

Hewn;  sawn;  planed;  weather-boards, 
floorings,  matchings,  even  if  profiled; 
skirtings  with  board  and  profile  in 
one  piece;  tongued  and  grooved,  beaded, 
V-jointed,  rebated,  chamfered,  centre- 
beaded,  centre  V-jointed  or  round-edged 
— if  profiled,  in  one  piece;  boxboards  even 
in  sets  or  tongued,  grooved,  glued 
lock-jointed  or  printed:  10  p.c.  ad  val. 

If  further  manufactured  than  foregoing: 
15  p.c.  ad  val.  (some) 
20  p.c.  ad  val.  (some) 

Square  cut  planed  or  dressed,  including 
rebated,  tongued  and  grooved  along  the 
sides,  and  V-jointed  on  the  edges:  10  p.c. 
ad  val. 

If  further  manufactured  than  foregoing: 
15  p.c.  ad  val.  (some) 
20  p.c.  ad  val.  (some) 

20  p.c.  ad  val. 

15  p.c.  ad  val. 

Hardwood,  20  p.c.  ad  val. 

Softwood,  dovetailed,  mortised  or  tenoned 

at  ends: 

20  p.c.  ad  val. 
Softwood,  otherwise,  10  p.c.  ad  val. 

6d.  each,  or,  if  higher,  20  p.c.  ad  val. 
If  less  than  6'  x  2',  15  p.c.  ad  val. 
Some  15  p.c:  some  20  p.c. 
10  p.c.  ad  val. 
20  p.c.  ad  val. 
10  p.c.  ad  val. 
Free. 

Kraft  board  in  reels,  and  unlined  straw- 
board,  when  weighing  more  than  90  lbs. 
per  ream  of  480  sheets  of  double  crown 
30  x  20  in.:  15  p.c.  ad  val. 

Most  other  kinds:  20  p.c.  ad  val. 

20  p.c.  ad  val. 

Rolls,  70  p.c.  or  more  of  mechanical  wood 
pulp,  weighing  20-25  lbs.  per  ream  of 
480  sheets  of  double  crown  30  x  20  in.: 
Free. 

Other:  20  p.c.  ad  val. 

20  p.c.  ad  val. 

20  p.c.  ad  val. 

Kraft,  16f  p.c.  ad  val. 

Imitation  kraft,  25  p.c.  ad  val. 

Greaseproof,  16|  p.c.  ad  val. 

Machine-glazed,  16|  p.c.  ad  val. 

Imitation   greaseproof,   glazed  imitation 

parchment,    and    glazed  transparent: 

25  p.c.  ad  val. 
(All  foregoing  when  weighing  7-90  lbs.  per 

ream  of  480  sheets  of  double  crown 

30  x  20  in.) 
Most  other  kinds:  20  p.c.  ad  val. 

Printed  books,  newspapers,  periodicals, 
music,  leaflets,  pamphlets  and  forms: 
Free. 

Trade  catalogues,  trade  lists  and  trade 
advertising  material,  in  bulk:  20  p.c. 
ad  val. 
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Commodities. 

Value  of 
Exports. 

Rate 
to  Canada. 

Rate  to 
Foreign  Countries. 

Metal  Products 

Copper  ingots,  bars,  etc. 


Copper  ore  

Copper,  old  and  scrap  

Aluminum  bars,  blocks,  etc. . 


Lead  in  pigs,  etc. 


Nickel  matte  or  speiss. 
Nickel,  fine  


Nickel  oxide. 


Platinum  concentrates  

Gold  bullion  

Silver  bullion  

Silver  ore  

Jewellers  sweepings  

Brass  scrap,  dross  and  ashes. 
Zinc  spelter  


Iron  and  steel  billets,  ingots 
blooms  


F  erro-silicon  

Bars  and  rods,  of  iron  and  steel . 


Tubes  and  pipes,  iron  and  steel 


Wire  of  iron  and  steel , 


Wire  nails. 


Nails,  brads,  spikes  and  tacks  of 

iron  and  steel,  n.o.p. 
Bolts  and  nuts  of  iron  or  steel . . 

Needles  and  pins  


22,860,550 

53,849 
37,515 
8,012,135 


6,248,505 


5,576,891 
8,449,739 


89,340 

6,725,135 
4,476,000 
629,001 
34,025 
303,706 
111,313 
6,918,919 


2,035,201 


125,585 
1,581,688 


34,863 


432,429 


234,541 

127,311 
281,750 
481,475 


Free 

Free 
Free 
Free 


Free 


Free 
Free 


Free 

Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free. 
Free 


Free 


Free 
Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 

Free 
Free 
Free 


Ingots,  bars,  blocks,  slabs,  cakes  and  rods 

(unwrought):  Free. 
Free 
Free. 

Ingots,  blocks,  billets  and  notch  bars: 

10  p.c.  ad  val. 
Other  bars,  also  plain  rods,  wire  and  tubes: 

15  p.c.  ad  val. 
Pigs,  ingots,  blocks,  bars,  slabs  and  cakes, 

(unwrought):  7s.  Qd.  per  ton,  or,  if  less, 

10  p.c.  ad  val. 
Ores  and  concentrates:  Free. 
Ingots,  cathodes,  cubes,  rondels,  pellets, 

shot  and  grain,  (unwrought):  Free. 
Flakes  capable  of  passing  No.  5  standard 

sieve,  and  powder:  Free. 
Pure:    33|  p.c.  ad  val. 
Other:    10  p.c.  ad  val. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 

Ingots,  blocks,  bars,  slabs  and  cakes 
(unwrought):  12s.  Qd.  per  ton,  or,  if  less, 
10  p.c.  ad  val. 

Valued  not  over  £7.  10s.  per  ton:   10  p.c. 

ad   val.   on   fixed   quotas;  Otherwise: 

£2.  per  ton  (some) 

£2.  10s.  per  ton  (some). 
Valued   £7.  10s .-£25  per   ton:    £2.  10s. 

per  ton,  or,  if  higher,  20  p.c.  ad  val. 
Valued  over  £25  per  ton:  25  p.c.  ad  val. 
If  manufactured  from  pig  iron  smelted 

wholly    with    charcoal,    wrought  iron 

blooms  and  billets,  produced  by  puddling 

with  charcoal;  also  ingots:  Free. 
35  p.c.  or  more  carbon:  Free. 
Otherwise:    10  p.c.  ad  val. 
Valued  not  over  £9  per  ton:  10  p.c.  ad  val. 

on  fixed  quotas. 
Otherwise:  £2  per  ton  (some)  £3  per  ton 

(some). 

Valued  £9-£33  per  ton:  £3  per  ton,  or,  if 

higher,  20  p.c.  ad  val. 
Valued  at  over  £33  per  ton:  25  p.c.  ad  val. 
Bars  and  rods  of  wrought  iron  produced 

by  puddling  with  charcoal  from  pig  iron 

smelted  wholly  with  charcoal:  Free. 
Cast:  20  p.c.  ad  val. 
Other,  less  than  £13  ton:  £5  per  ton. 
Other,  £13-£15  ton:  Duty  to  bring  value 

to  £18  per  ton: 
Other,  over  £15  ton:  20  p.c.  ad  val. 
Barbed  and  single  strand:  10  p.c.  ad  val.  on 

fixed  quotas; 
Otherwise:  33|  p.c.  ad  val. 
Galvanized  hexagonal  netting:  10  p.c.  ad 

val.  on  fixed  quotas; 
Otherwise:  £8  per  ton. 

Other  netting;  fencing;  mesh:  30  p.c.  ad 
val. 

10  p.c.  ad  val.  on  fixed  quotas; 

Otherwise,  some  20  p.c.  ad  val.,  some  £4, 

£5,  £6  per  ton. 
£4  to  £6  per  ton  depending  on  length,  or, 

if  higher,  20  p.c.  ad  val. 
6s.  to  18s.  8d.  per  cwt.,  depending  on  thread 

diameter,  or,  if  higher,  20  p.c.  ad  val. 
Needles:  20  p.c.  ad  val. 
Pins:  33^  p.c.  ad  val. 
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Commodities. 


Value  of 
Exports. 


Rate 
to  Canada. 


Rate  to 
Foreign  Countries. 


Furniture. 
Stoves  


Chains,  iron  and  steel. 


Brass  valves. 
Tools  


Farm  implements  

Automobiles  and  parts. 

Spark  plugs,  etc  


Metal  working  machinery 


Engines  and  boilers  

Dynamos,  generators  and  mo 

tors,  electric. 
Domestic    washing  machines 

and  wringers. 
Electric   cooking  and  heating 

devices. 

Electric  vacuum  cleaners  

Batteries,  telegraph,  telephone 

and  radio  apparatus. 

Electric  apparatus,  n.o.p  

Adding  machines  

Typewriters  and  parts  


Clocks  and  watches. 


Hardware,  n.o.p  

Silk  socks  and  stockings. 


Silk  and  manufactures,  unspeci- 
fied kinds. 


23,683 
17,887 

39,182 

121,760 
354,688 


977,989 
2,338,806 

391,289 


18,431 

19,285 
147,712 

479,694 

135,245 

144, 153 
173,248 

81,864 
587,940 
221,194 


80,472 


101,027 
342,181 


50,304 


Free 
Free 

Free 

Free 
Free 


Free 

22f  p.c.  ad 
val. 

For  motor 
vehicles:  22 
p.c.  ad  vol. 

Otherwise: 

Free 

Free 

Free 
Free 

Free 

Free 


20  p.c.  ad  val. 

Domestic,  solid  fuel:  15  p.c.  ad  val. 
Other:  20  p.c.  ad  val. 
Wire:  33£  p.c.  ad  val. 
Other:  20  p.c.  ad  val. 
20  p.c.  ad  val. 

Forks,  shovels,  spades,  and  agricultural 

implements:  15  p.c.  ad  val. 
Many  others,  20  p.c.  ad  val.;  some  33|  p.c. 

ad  val.  or  specific  rates. 
15  p.c.  ad  val. 
33^  p.c.  ad  val. 

For  motor  vehicles:  33^  p.c.  ad  val. 
Otherwise:  20  p.c.  ad  val. 


20  p.c.  ad  val. 

Rolls  for  rolling  mills:  20  p.c-33^  p.c.  ad  val. 
20  p.c.  ad  val. 
20  p.c.  ad  val. 


20  p.c.  ad  val. 
20  p.c.  ad  val. 


Free  20  p.c.  ad  val 

Free  Mostly  20  p.c.  ad  val. 

Wireless  valves,  33-g  p.c.  ad  val 
Free  Some  20  p.c.  ad  val 

Free  20  p.c.  ad  val 

Free  Over  22  lbs.  and  valued  over  £6 

£4. 10s.  each 
Over  22  lbs.  valued  not  over  £6 

£2. 10s.  each 
Up  to  22  lbs. 

Some  £l.5s.,  some  £2  each 
Parts 
Mostly  3s.  6d.  per  lb 
Watches;    electric  clocks;    non-electric  clocks;  valued 
over  30s.  each: 
22f  p.c.  ad  val.    33§  p.c.  ad  val. 
Non-electric  alarm  clocks,  up  to  value  of  30s.  each: 
8|  p.c.  ad  val.  20  p.c.  ad  val. 

Other  non-electric  clocks  up  to  value  of  30s.  each: 
13f  p.c.  ad  val.    25  p.c.  ad  val. 


Free 

36£  p.c.  ad 
val.  or,  if  high 
er,  10s.  per  lb. 

Reduced  to 
to  28|  p.c.  or 
8s.    per  lb. 
under  new 
agreement. 

Usually  £ 
less  than  the 
rates  applic- 
able to  foreign 
countries 
quoted  in  next 
column. 


3-1472  i 


Mainly  20  p.c.  ad  val. 

43£  p.c.  ad  val.  or,  if  higher,  12s.  per  lb. 


Articles  made  of  silk  or  with  a  silk  (or  silk 
and  articial  silk)  content  over  20  p.c. 
in  value  of  all  components: 
43|  p.c.  ad  val.  with  an  alternative  rate, 
if  higher,  of  12s.  per  lb.  on  clothing  and 
some  household  goods,   e.g.,  quilts, 
table  covers. 
Bolting   cloth:  27d.  per  lb. 
Other  silk  tissues: — 
.10d.  to  42d.  per  lb.,  Plus  25  p.c.  ad  val. 
with  a  proviso  that  the  ad  val.  rate  is 
replaced  by  l\d.  per  sq.  yd.  in  the  case 
of  Eastern  tissues  dyed  or  printed  and 
discharged  tissues  over  12  in.  wide, 
when  higher. 
Yarns: — 
25  p.c.  ad  val.  plus  per  lb.: 
Undischarged,  26d. 
Noil  discharged,  9d.; 
Other  kinds  discharged,  33d. 
Reduced  duties  are  usually  provided  cor- 
responding  to    silk    content,  dividing 
lines  being  5  p.c.4  10  p.c,  20  p.c,  75  p.c 
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Commodities. 


Value  of 
Exports. 


Kate 
to  Canada. 


Rate  to 
Foreign  Countries. 


Silk,  artificial. 


Cotton  clothing  

Cotton  duck  

Cotton  manufactures,  n.o.p 
Felt  manufactures  

Gloves  and  mitts,  n.o.p. . . 


Hags. 


173,002 


220,657 


37,175 
215,694 
139,824 

35,805 


39,843 


Usually  I 
less  than  the 
rates  applic- 
able to  foreign 
countries 
quoted  in  next 
column. 


Free 


Free 
Free 
Free 

Free 

cilk  duties 
ficial  silk. 

Wool,  cotton 
flax,  hemp, 
jute:  Free. 

Silk  or  arti- 
ficial silk 
waste:  4c?.  to 
12c?.  per  lb. 


Articles  made  wholly  of  artificial  silk  or 
articles  made  of  material  other  than  real 
silk  and  containing  artificial  silk  to  the 
extent  of  20  p.c.  or  more:  43!  p.c.  ad  val. 
with  an  alternative  rate,  if  higher,  of 
5s.  per  lb.  on  clothing  and  on  household 
goods,  e.g.,  quilts,  table  covers. 

Tissues  wholly  of  artificial  silk:  I7d.  per 
lb.  plus  25  p.c.  ad  val.  with  proviso  that 
the  ad  valorum  rate  is  replaced  by  5d.  per 
sq.  yd.  in  case  of  tissues  over  12  in.  wide, 
when  higher. 

Yarns:  15c?.  per  lb.  plus  25  p.c.  ad.  val. 

Provided  there  is  no  component  of  real 
silk,  reduced  duties  are  usually  provided 
corresponding  to  artificial  silk  content, 
dividing  lines  being  5  p.c,  10  p.c,  20  p.c, 
75  p.c. 

20  p.c.  ad  val. 

Embroidered  or  lace-trimmed:     30  p.c. 

ad  val. 
20  p.c.  ad  val. 
Mainly  20  p.c  ad  val. 
20  p.c.  to  30  p.c  ad  val. 
Some  hats  and  hat  shapes:  15s.  per  doz. 
Cotton  fabric  gloves:  30  p.c.  ad  val. 
Woollen:  20  p.c  ad  val. 

apply  to  gloves  containing  any  silk  orarti- 

Wool,  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  or  jute:  Free. 
Silk  or  artificial  silk  waste:  6c?.  to  Is.  6c?. 
per  lb. 


Miscellaneous  Products 


Rubber  belting  

Rubber  hose  

Tire  casings  and  inner  tubes 

Rubber  heels  

Rubber  soles  

Rubber  boots  and  shoes.. . 

Canvas  shoes,  rubber  soles. 

Feather  boots  and  shoes . . , 
Leather  gloves  

Asbestos  

Asbestos  sand  and  waste . . 

Coal  and  coke  

Glass  and  glassware  

Mica  

Petroleum  

Abrasives,  artificial  crude. 

Gypsum,  crude  

Acids  


103,810 
20,628 


121,621 
153,349 
150,890 
2,740,407 

923,535 


234,801 
498,175 


405,712 
84,711 

206,422 
12,467 


53,775 
54,574 


1,006,486 

110,282 
1,023,294 


Free 
Free 


22f  p.c.  ad  val. 
Free 
Free 
Free 

Free 


Free 
Free 

Silk  Duties 
artificial  silk. 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 


15  p.c.  ad  val. 
10  p.c.  ad  val. 

With  nozzles:  20  p.c.  ad  val. 
Only  part  rubber:  20  p.c.  ad  val.,  or,  if 
higher,  \\d.  per  lb. 

33|  p.c  ad  val. 
20  p.c.  ad  val. 
20  p.c.  ad  val. 

If  covering  ankle:  4s.  per  pair  when  ex- 
ceeding 11  in.  heel  to  toe;  Is.  6c?.  per  pair, 
when  11  in.  or  shorter. 

If  not  covering  ankle:  8c?.  to  12c?.  per 
pair. 

20  p.c  ad  val. 

30  p.c.  ad  val. 
apply  to  gloves  containing  any  silk  or 


10  p.c.  ad  val. 
10  p.c.  ad  val. 
Free. 

15  p.c.  to  30  p.c  ad  val. 
Scientific:  33J  p.c  ac?  val. 
Optical:  50  p.c.  ad  val. 
Free  Slabs  and  splittings:  Free. 

Light  oils:  8cZ.  per  gal. 

Heavy  oils,  other  than  road  fuel:  lc?.  per  gal. 
Road  fuel  oil:  8c?.  per  gal. 
(Rates  are  same  to  all  countries) . 


Free 

Free 
Free 


Carborundum  and  emery:  Free. 
Other:  10  p.c  ad  val. 
10  p.c  ad  val. 

15  p.c,  20  p.c,  or  33|  P-c  ad  val.,  according 
to  kind. 
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Commodities. 


Value  of 
Exports. 


Rate 
to  Canada. 


Rate  to 
Foreign  Countries. 


Acetate  of  lime  

Cobalt  oxide  and  salts 

Sodium  compounds. . . 
Drugs,  medicinal  

Soap  

Paints  and  varnishes . . 

Films  


Brushes  

Binder  twine  

Wool,  raw  

Stationery,  n.o.p. . 
Outside  containers 

Confectionery  

Whiskey  


17,757 
547,559 


93,022 
647,388 


781,699 
432,372 
1,777,988 

25,357 


479,668 
286,051 
604,995 
16,274 

222,413 


85,427 


Free  33|  p.c.  ad  val. 

Free  Pure  cobalt  oxide:  33|  p.c.  ad  val. 

Other  cobalt  oxide:  20  p.c.  ad  val. 
Cobalt  salts,  some:  33|  p.c.  ad  val. 
Free  Many  33|  p.c.  ad  val. 

Free  10  p.c.  ad  val. 

(Duty  on  any  content  of  sugar,  spirits  or  "Key  In- 
dustry" chemicals  levied  at  appropriate  rates). 
Free  Toilet:  30  p.c.  ad  val. 

Flakes:  15  p.c.  ad  val. 
Other:  20  p.c.  ad  val. 
Free  Mainly  20  p.c.  ad  val. 

(Duty  on  any  content  of  spirits,  hydrocarbon  oils  or 
linseed  oil  levied  at  appropriate  rates.) 


Cinemato- 
graph blanks: 
%d.  per  linear 
foot  If  in. 
wide 

Other  blank: 

Free 

Free 


Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 


Cinematograph  blanks:  \d.  per  linear  foot 

If  in.  wide; 
Other  blank  25  p.c.  ad  val. 


or  if  higher  Is.  6cL 


Household  and  toilet:  20  p.c.  ad  val.,  or  if 

higher,  6s.  per  gross. 
Other:  20  p.c.  ad  val., 

per  gross. 
15  p.c.  ad  val. 
Free. 

Mainly  20  p.c.  ad  val. 

If  contents  dutiable  ad  valorem,  same  rate 

as  contents;  otherwise  free. 
10  p.c.  ad  val.  plus  duty  on  sugar  and/or 
cocoa  content. 


Free,  except 
duty  on  sugar 
and /or  cocoa 
content 
^  72s.  lid.  to 
74s.  5d.  per 
proof  gal. 

(These  rates  apply  also  to  spirit  content  of  any  goods.) 
I 


75s.  5d.  to  76s.  lid.  per  proof  gal. 


BRISTOL  CHANNEL  TIMBER  AND  PITWOOD  TRADE  IN  1936 

L.  H.  Ausman,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  February  26,  1937.— In  both  the  West  of  England  and  South  Wales 
the  timber  trade  has,  on  the  whole,  had  a  most  satisfactory  year  in  1936.  The 
demand  has  been  steady  and  prices  had  a  rising  tendency  throughout  the  year. 


West  of  England 

Although  cargoes  of  timber  are  consigned  to  several  other  ports  on  the 
English  side  of  the  Bristol  Channel  and  Severn  River  such  as  Sharpness  and 
Gloucester,  the  trade  through  the  port  of  Bristol,  including  Avonmouth,  accounts 
for  the  greater  proportion  of  the  imports  of  this  commodity  into  the  West  of 
England. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  imports  of  timber  into  Bristol  from  the 
principal  sources  during  the  past  three  calendar  years,  will  indicate  clearly  the 
increase  which  has  taken  place: — 


1934 

1935 

1936 

Country  of  Shipment 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Total  

129,460 

132,477 

168,023 

7,836 

7,583 

3,767 

27,471 

27,983 

44,917 

.  .  ..  16,753 

17,138 

24,813 

31,978 

34,787 

39,501 

1,115 

592 
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1934  1935  1936 

Country  of  Shipment  Tons  Tons  Tons 

Danzig   4,376  566  7,164 

Poland   2,951  3,523  3.124 

Germanv   601  119  218 

Holland   55  33  151 

India   171  366  533 

Africa  (West  Coast)   125  224  515 

Canada: 

Atlantic  ports   10.102  9,492  9,980 

Pacific  ports   8,687  10,513  13,533 

United  States: 

Atlantic  ports   16,771  18,886  18,871 

Pacific  ports   427  632  362 

On  the  basis  of  value  the  increased  import  figures  are  even  more  imposing 
because,  while  the  opening  of  1936  found  values  on  a  low  level,  the  tone  of 
the  market  was  hopeful  and  a  gradual  upward  movement  in  prices  became  more 
pronounced  as  the  year  went  on. 

A  conspicuous  feature  of  this  period  which,  of  course,  influenced  prices 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  was  the  abandonment  of  the  col- 
lective disposal  of  Russian  goods  in  favour  of  individual  buying  in  accordance 
with  fixed  price  scales.  In  all,  six  price  lists  were  issued  during  the  year,  each 
making  an  advance  on  its  predecessor. 

In  the  upward  trend  of  prices  the  spot  market  has  lagged  somewhat  behind 
cargo  values,  and  at  the  moment  conditions  are  not  vsuch  as  to  give  any  assur- 
ance that,  for  the  time  being  at  any  rate,  this  difference  will  be  reduced.  Stocks 
of  wood  goods  on  hand,  however,  though  somewhat  large,  are  not  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  market  to  absorb  them  before  new  supplies  become  available. 

While  during  1936  the  house  construction  trade  has  furnished  an  outlet  for 
a  large  volume  of  business,  it  is  generally  felt  that  a  diminution  in  demand  from 
this  source  may  be  expected  to  mark  trading  in  1937.  Any  such  loss  may,  how- 
ever, be  expected  to  be  made  up  by  increased  calls  for  wood  goods  in  connection 
with  Government  work,  factory  extension,  and  general  commercial  development. 
This  alteration  in  the  character  of  the  consumption,  if  it  takes  place,  will  prob- 
ably be  accompanied  by  a  demand  for  larger  sizes  in  place  of  the  smaller  house- 
building dimensions.  Expansion  in  general  manufacturing  has  also  brought 
about  a  very  much  enlarged  market  for  whitewood  for  packing-case  purposes. 

CAXADIAX  SUPPLIES 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  strong  demand  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land for  Canadian  Douglas  fir.  The  stimulus  of  Government  work  connected 
with  the  housing  of  aeroplanes  has  placed  a  premium  on  this  wood,  whose 
great  lengths  render  it  particularly  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

Eastern  Canadian  spruce  finds  a  ready  market,  as  does  Quebec  and  Lower 
Port  (Maritime  Provinces)  birch.  Western  red  cedar  experiences  a  compara- 
tively small  demand  in  this  part  of  the  country,  one  reason  being  that,  due  to 
the  wide  range  of  sizes  called  for,  importers  and  merchants  find  it  difficult  to 
carry  adequate  stocks  which  can  be  liquidated  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time. 

The  erratic  prices  for  Douglas  fir  doors  during  the  past  year  has  had  an 
unsettling  effect  on  the  West  of  England  market.  Some  of  the  timber  merchants 
are  rather  reluctant  to  handle  them  until  they  come  more  into  line  with  the 
prices  of  timber  in  general. 

South  Wales 

The  demand  for  sawn  timber  in  South  Wales  was  also  very  satisfactory  in 
1936,  and  the  increases  in  price,  which  were  a  feature  of  the  year,  in  no  way 
affected  deliveries.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  stocks  were  normal  and  markets 
firm,  but  consumption  during  the  winter  and  spring  was  on  a  heavier  scale  than 
in  previous  years,  and  by  the  time  the  new  season's  cargoes  arrived  stocks  were 
in  many  instances  getting  low.   Prices  continued  to  rise  steadily,  and  by  the  late 
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summer  and  autumn  importers  were,  in  some  cases,  buying  wood  for  shipment 
in  1937. 

The  improvement  in  the  heavy  industries  in  South  Wales  has  been  respon- 
sible for  a  considerable  increase  in  the  use  of  sawn  goods  by  the  iron  and  steel 
industry,  as  well  as  by  the  wagon-building,  wagon-repairing,  and  ship-repairing 
establishments.  The  year  ended  with  a  strong  tone,  and  there  is  every  indica- 
tion that  this  active  demand  will  continue  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  quantity  of  timber  discharged  at  South  Wales  ports  during  1936  was 
the  highest  for  more  than  ten  years.  The  following  figures  show  the  imports 
of  timber  and  deals  from  all  sources,  and  from  Canadian  ports,  during  the  past 
three  years: — 

1934  1935  1936 

Tons  Tons  Tons 

From  all  sources   302,451       243,670  324,465 

From  Canada   30,896         28,072  40,188 

It  will  be  noted  that  purchases  from  Canada  have  more  than  kept  pace 
with  the  general  increase.  Canadian  prices  have  risen  in  sympathy  with  the 
increased  prices  obtained  by  European  shippers,  and  South  Wales  consumers 
are  realizing  more  and  more  the  high  quality  of  Canadian  timber. 

PITWOOD 

The  coal  mines  in  South  Wales  offer  an  important  market  for  pitwood  and 
mining  timbers.  During  the  year  1936  total  imports  amounted  to  587,968  tons 
as  compared  with  666,907  tons  in  1935  and  615,391  tons  in  1934.  The  improve- 
ment in  the  coal  trade  towards  the  end  of  last  year  came  too  late  to  be  reflected 
in  figures  for  the  pitwood  import  trade  during  1936. 

According  to  the  docks'  statistics,  Canada  is  credited  with  17,789  tons  of 
the  imports  last  year,  but  none  for  any  of  the  three  preceding  years.  It  is  quite 
possible,  however,  that  this  figure  covers  pitwood  grown  in  Newfoundland  and 
shipped  to  South  Wales  through  Canadian  ports.  Canadian  pitwood  has  for 
some  years  been  unable  to  compete  in  the  United  Kingdom  with  supplies  from 
other  sources. 

CONTROL  AND  BARTER  SCHEME 

The  pitwood  trade  continued  to  be  subject  to  a  large  measure  of  control. 
Imports  from  France,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  tonnage,  were  governed  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Anglo-French  Coal-Pitwood  Agreement,  while  Portuguese 
pitwood  is  supplied  under  a  contract  between  the  Portuguese  shippers  under 
direction  of  their  Government  and  a  group  of  South  Wales  pitwood  importers. 

The  coal-pitwood  barter  scheme  instituted  under  the  terms  of  the  Anglo- 
French  Trade  Agreement  of  1934  continued  to  operate  satisfactorily  throughout 
the  year,  with  the  result  that  France  maintained  her  position  as  the  chief  source 
of  supply  of  mining  timber  to  South  Wales.  Imports  of  French  wood  under 
the  scheme  were  fixed  at  80,000  tons  per  quarter  or  320,000  tons  for  the  year. 
Imports  from  Portugal,  although  not  as  great  as  had  been  anticipated,  were 
higher  than  in  1935,  at  about  200,000  tons. 


PRICES 

The  price  of  French  wood  fixed  by  the  joint  committee  of  British  coal 

producers,  pitwood  importers,  French  coal  importers  and  pitwood  exporters 
was: — 

1935  1936 

C.I.F.  Price  C.I.F.  Price 

Per  Ton  Per  Ton 

Quarter                                        s.    d.  s.  d. 

January-March                                                                24    1^  24  3 

April-June                                                                    24  10i  24  3 

July-September                                                              24    6  24  10£ 

October-December                                                          24    3  24  lof  first  40.000 

23    6  second  40,000 
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Market  quotations  for  Portuguese  pitwood  ranged  over  the  year  from  21s. 
to  25s.  6d.  per  ton.  For  the  major  part  prices  were  on  the  lower  level,  and  the 
more  favourable  prices  were  only  realized  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  following 
a  shortage  of  French  wood.  Newfoundland  prices  have  been  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  75s.  per  fathom. 

SOUTH  WALES  TINPLATE  INDUSTRY 

L.  H.  Atjsman,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  February  15,  1937. — The  tinplate  industry,  centred  principally  in 
the  western  area  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Swansea,  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
trade  of  South  Wales.  Located,  as  the  industry  is,  in  the  midst  of  the  recently 
expanded  iron  and  steel  centre,  it  fails  by  comparison  to  show  the  improvement 
which  has  actually  taken  place  during  the  past  year.  Although  the  steel  indus- 
try of  Great  Britain  is  experiencing  at  the  present  time  an  almost  unprecedented 
demand,  and  is  establishing  a  record  in  its  output,  the  prooduction  of  Welsh  tin- 
plates  throughout  1936  remained  on  the  average  at  the  comparatively  low  level 
of  60-1  per  cent  of  capacity.  To  obtain  a  true  picture  of  the  progress  that  has 
been  made,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  two  other  facts.  One  is  that 
during  the  previous  year  production  amounted  to  only  53-4  per  cent,  so  that  the 
increase  for  1936  was  one  of  over  12^  per  cent.  The  other  is  that  at  the  end  of 
1935  production  was  set  at  55  per  cent  of  allotted  capacity,  whereas  at  the  begin- 
ning of  December,  1936,  the  quota  was  increased  to  70  per  cent. 

Origins  of  the  Trade 

The  tinplate  trade  was  in  all  probability  originally  attracted  to  South 
Wales  owing  to  the  abundant  supply  of  coal  in  this  area,  the  close  proximity  to 
large  steel  works,  and  good  water  supplies,  water  being  largely  used  in  the  various 
processes  of  manufacture.  In  addition,  the  ports  of  South  Wales  provide  excel- 
lent shipping  facilities  for  the  export  trade. 

Until  the  end  of  last  century  coal  was  the  fuel  used  entirely  for  the  whole 
of  the  heating  processes  in  the  tinplate  industry.  These  include  mill  furnaces, 
annealing  furnaces,  and  tin  pot  heating.  To-day,  although  coal  remains  the 
heating  agent  in  the  greater  proportion  of  the  500  odd  tinplate  mills  in  South 
Wales,  the  use  of  gas  is  gradually  being  established,  as  it  is  found  that  consider- 
able advantages  accrue  from  the  use  of  a  fuel  which  can  be  exactly  and  accurately 
controlled. 

Output 

In  the  past  three  years  production  was  as  follows:  1936,  17,733,084  boxes; 
1935,  15,227,035  boxes;  1934,  16,080,987.  On  the  basis  of  approximately  21^ 
boxes  to  the  ton,  these  totals  are  equivalent  to  the  following:  1934,  747,953  tons; 
1935,  708,234  tons;  1936,  824,795  tons. 

Although  the  figures  given  above  include  terneplates  and  blackplates  as 
well  as  tinplates,  the  two  former  classifications  account  for  only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  total.  In  1936  the  tinplate  output  alone  amounted  to  15,502,118 
basis  boxes,  or  721,029  tons,  as  against  612,995  tons  in  1935  and  661,933  tons  in 
1934.  Furthermore,  the  increase  in  production  is  accounted  for  almost  entirely 
by  the  tinplate  section,  as  the  other  two  do  not  appear  to  have  advanced  cor- 
respondingly. 

Blackplates  are  the  steel  plates  which  are  untinned  and  sold  in  that  form 
ready  for  subsequent  tinning.  Terneplates,  which  are  produced  in  relatively 
small  volume,  are  plates  coated  with  a  mixture  of  lead  and  tin,  in  which  the 
lead  content  is  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  the  tin. 
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Home  Consumption 

The  chief  stimulus  to  the  more  prosperous  conditions  which  became  manifest 
in  the  second  half  of  the  year  came  from  the  home  market.  The  remarkable 
expansion  in  the  domestic  canning  industry  in  recent  years  has  favourably 
affected  the  demand  for  tinplate.  One  influence  which  favourably  affects  the 
consumption  of  canned  goods  is  the  rapid  increase  of  the  number  of  large  flats 
in  London  and  the  larger  provincial  cities.  With  small  kitchenettes  and  no 
domestic  servants,  housewives  find  that  readily  prepared  canned  cooked  foods 
eliminate  drudgery.  Fruit,  vegetables,  and  foods  generally  are  being  canned  in 
increasing  quantities,  and  every  year  new  uses  are  found  for  tinplate. 

The  canning  of  beer  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  already  firmly  established, 
and  despite  the  conservatism  of  the  British  public,  the  Welsh  tinplate  maker  can 
expect  a  steadily  increasing  demand  for  its  product  from  this  new  industry. 

Improvement  in  Quality  of  Tinplate 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  tinplate, 
and  the  can  manufacturer  has  thereby  been  able  to  make  a  better  product  and  at 
the  same  time  reduce  the  cost  of  fabrication.  Strip  tinplate,  which  will  shortly 
be  manufactured  in  this  country,  will  unquestionably  open  a  new  field  for  articles 
requiring  extremely  deep  drawing  or  complicated  shapes. 

An  immense  amount  of  ably  directed  propaganda  has  been  undertaken  by 
the  tinplate  and  canning  industries  during  the  past  year,  and  while  some  of  the 
benefits  have  already  been  gained,  the  full  results  have  yet  to  be  seen.  Tinplate 
must  of  necessity  always  be  comparatively  cheap — to  a  great  extent  the  cost  is 
controlled  by  the  price  of  tin — but  the  operation  of  the  Tinplate  Pool,  which 
regularizes  production  and  stabilizes  prices,  gives  large  buyers  the  assurance  that 
they  obtain  their  tinplate  on  the  same  terms  as  their  competitors. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  tinplate  industry  of  the  United  King- 
dom, the  proportion  of  the  output  retained  for  home  consumption  and  stocks  was 
greater  than  that  exported.  In  1913  the  inland  trade  (mainly  for  canning  pur- 
poses) account  for  only  about  23  per  cent  of  the  demand;  last  year,  however, 
the  proportion  was  as  high  as  51-16  per  cent,  which  compares  with  47-3  per  cent 
in  1935  and  35-6  per  cent  in  1932. 

Export  Demand 

The  export  trade  in  1936  continued  under  the  regulation  of  the  International 
Tinplate  Association.  On  the  whole,  the  agreement  between  the  South  Wales 
and  the  American  and  Continental  tinplate  manufacturers  worked  satisfactorily. 
Adjustments  were  found  necessary  both  in  regard  to  export  quotas  and  prices, 
and  of  these  perhaps  the  most  important  was  the  increase  in  the  German  share  of 
the  export  trade.  Moreover,  the  distribution  of  the  combined  exports  of  the 
members  of  the  Cartel  was  somewhat  disorganized  by  the  failure  of  both  France 
and  Italy  to  fulfil  their  allocations,  and  by  American  sales  in  excess  of  that 
country's  quota. 

The  steady  fall  in  the  export  figures  for  the  South  Wales  tinplate  trade  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  seems  to  have  been  arrested  in  1936,  as  the  following  table 
of  production  and  exports  of  tinplates,  terneplates,  and  blackplates  will  show. 
The  extent  of  the  increased  home  consumption  is  also  clearly  indicated: — 

1931  1935  1936 

Tons  Tons  Tons 

Production   747.953  708,234  824,795 

Exports   416,999  373,061  386,738 

Home  consumption   330,954  335,173  438,057 

The  exports  of  tinplates  alone  during  these  years  amounted  to  372,071  tons, 
330.143  tons,  and  352,259  tons  respectively. 
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Shipments  from  Chief  Exporting  Countries 

For  purposes  of  comparison  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  extent  of  the  ship- 
ments from  other  important  exporting  countries.  In  the  twelve  months  ended 
September  the  shipments  from  the  United  States  totalled  219,413  tons  compared 
with  133,097  tons  in  the  corresponding  period  ended  Septembere,  1935.  For  the 
same  comparative  periods  French  exports  recorded  a  decrease  of  nearly  27.000 
tons,  while  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  twelve  months  ended  Sep- 
tember, 1936,  totalled  353,982  tons  as  against  362,151  tons  in  the  twelve  months 
ended  September,  1935,  and  those  of  Germany  121,162  tons  as  against  121,365 
tons.  No  statistics  of  Italian  exports  have  been  published  since  September,  1935, 
but  for  the  twelve  months  ended  that  month  they  totalled  33,929  tons. 

The  feature  of  these  returns  is  the  big  increase  of  nearly  86,000  tons  in  the 
American  exports.  A  part  of  this  increase,  however,  represents  a  shortage  in  the 
United  States  quota  for  1935.  This,  however,  was  rectified  by  a  limited  ban  on 
British  exports  in  favour  of  those  of  the  United  States,  with  the  result  that  by 
the  end  of  the  year  the  latter  country's  quota  had  been  exceeded  by  about  20,000 
tons. 

Shipments  to  Canada 

Shipments  of  tinplates  to  Canada  through  the  port  of  Swansea  up  to  Decem- 
ber 15  last  were  twice  as  large  as  to  any  other  country,  having  now  eclipsed  the 
trade  with  the  Far  Eastern  market.  Canada,  Australia,  Denmark,  Holland, 
Dutch  East  Indies,  South  America,  and  the  Far  East  absorbed  73  per  cent  of 
the  total  tinplate  exports  from  this  port.  In  addition,  Canada  took  more  than 
half  the  total  shipments  of  blackplates  for  her  own  tinning  works. 

Prices 

The  official  minimum  price  fixed  by  the  Inernational  Tinplate  Cartel  during 
most  of  1936  was  18s.  9d.  per  box  f.o.b.  for  export,  and  18s.  4^d.  per  box  f.o.t.  for 
the  inland  market.  Manufacturers  both  here  and  abroad  have  for  some  time 
been  pressing  for  an  advance  in  the  minimum  price.  In  fact,  due  to  the  increased 
demand  in  recent  months,  South  Wales  producers  have  been  able  to  obtain  from 
6d.  to  Is.  per  box  above  the  basic  rate.  On  December  19  last  the  Cartel  advanced 
the  minimum  price  by  Is.  to  bring  them  more  into  line  with  current  conditions. 
A  factor  influencing  any  greater  upward  revision  in  the  minimum  prices,  how- 
ever, is  the  danger  that  if  the  price  of  tinplates  is  raised  to  too  high  a  level  substi- 
tutes may  be  used  by  consumers. 

Future  Prospects 

The  British  market  in  tinplates  differs  from  that  of  the  United  States  in  that 
very  many  different  sizes  are  called  for.  The  demand  for  large  quantities  in  any 
one  particular  size  is  incomparable  with  that  in  the  United  States.  A  beginning 
is  being  made  in  this  country,  however,  to  adopt  tinplate  in  the  form  of  strip 
which  is  so  largely  used  in  the  United  States.  One  important  firm  is  now  instal- 
ling a  plant  at  Ebbw  Vale  in  Monmouthshire  which,  when  completed  in  about 
eighteen  months'  time  will  have  cost  approximately  £3,000,000  or  £4.000,000 
Although  this  development  at  first  caused  some  concern  as  to  its  effect  on  the 
South  Wales  industry,  the  anxiety  has  now  to  some  extent  been  relieved,  and  as 
a  result  of  the  better  showing  during  the  latter  months  of  the  past  year  the  indus- 
try is  looking  forward  to  the  future  with  increasing  optimism. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  more  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  domestic  demand 
both  by  maintaining  and  increasing  the  quality  of  manufacture,  and  by  adver- 
tising more  consistently  the  greater  use  by  the  consuming  public  of  foods,  bever- 
ages, and  other  commodities  packed  in  tinplate  containers. 
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COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

B.  Millin,  Commercial  Agent 
Tobacco-growing  in  Australia 

Sydney,  February  18,  1937. — Tobacco  has  been  cultivated  commercially  at 
a  number  of  points  in  Australia  for  many  years,  but  the  industry  has  passed 
through  many  vicissitudes.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  quite  a  boom,  but  owing 
to  want  of  experience  many  growers  failed. 

Manufacturers  are  co-operating  whole-heartedly  with  growers  in  their 
endeavours  to  produce  a  blended  product  which  is  acceptable  to  the  consumer. 
Up  to  the  present,  owing  to  the  variation  in  weather  conditions,  and  the  preval- 
ence of  diseases  and  pests,  this  has  been  difficult  to  obtain.  The  Commonwealth 
Council  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  has  in  recent  years  done  valuable 
work  in  combating  the  pests.  The  discovery  of  the  vapour  treatment  for  the 
control  of  blue  mould  in  the  seed  beds,  this  disease  being  one  of  the  chief 
destructive  agents,  has  been  perhaps  its  greatest  service.  The  various  State 
authorities  are  continually  carrying  out  field  investigations  on  disease  resist- 
ance and  quality  improvement,  as  well  as  conducting  instructional,  demonstra- 
tional,  and  field  work. 

Mineral  Industry  of  New  South  Wales 

It  is  estimated  that  the  value  of  the  mineral  output  for  the  State  of  New 
South  Wales  for  the  year  ended  December  31  last  will  reach  £12;800,000,  an 
increase  of  £600,000  compared  with  the  output  for  1935. 

The  value  of  the  output  for  last  year  was  the  greatest  since  1929.  The  most 
important  contribution  was  made  by  the  coal-mining  industry,  the  estimated 
output  being  9,180,000  tons  valued  at  £5,210,000,  compared  with  8,698,000  tons 
valued  at  £4,887,000  in  1935.  Coke  production  was  the  highest  on  record,  being 
880,000  tons  valued  at  £830,000. 

The  production  of  gold  was  approximately  61,160  ounces  fine  valued  at 
£260,840  (standard)  or  A£531,300.  This  was  the  highest  yield  since  1919,  and 
was  A£91,535  in  excess  of  that  for  1935.  Considerable  activity  is  being  shown 
in  gold-dredging  ventures.  The  tonnage  of  silver-lead  and  zinc  ore  raised  from 
the  Broken  Hill  mines  was  in  the  vicinity  of  1,350,000  tons,  representing  an 
increase  of  42,700  tons  on  the  1935  output.  It  is  estimated  that  the  value  of 
silver-lead  and  zinc  concentrates  despatched  from  Broken  Hill  during  the  year 
was  £3,690,000.  Owing  to  the  increased  price  of  lead,  a  revival  of  interest  in 
the  smaller  silver-lead  mines  became  apparent. 

Owing  to  drought  conditions  and  the  low  price  of  the  metal  during  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  the  production  of  tin  was  practically  stationary. 

Oversea  Trade  of  the  Commonwealth 

Australia's  favourable  overseas  trade  balance  for  the  six  months  ended 
December  31  last  was  £12,324,000  sterling.  This  was  £2,000,000  higher  than  the 
balance  at  the  end  of  1935.  It  is  largely  due  to  the  big  increase  in  December 
exports,  which  exceeded  imports  by  £7,510,000  compared  with  the  surplus  of 
£4,849,000  in  December,  1935. 

Exports  of  merchandise  for  the  six  months  amounted  to  £53,513,000  sterling, 
and  imports  to  £45,702,000,  leaving  a  favourable  commodity  balance  of 
£7,811,000.  To  this  was  added  a  favourable  bullion  and  specie  balance  of 
£4,513,000. 
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Of  Australia's  exports  for  the  past  six  months,  wool  accounted  for  £30,- 
464,000  (Australian  currency)  compared  with  £26,035,000  in  1935-36.  All 
countries,  except  Japan,  substantially  increased  their  purchases  of  wool  during 
the  current  year. 

Apart  from  wool,  Australia's  principal  exports  showing  increases  were: 
wheat,  £5,161,000  (£4,879,000) ;  flour,  £2,435,000  (£2,398,000) ;  sugar,  £2,507,000 
(£1,809,000);  wine,  £620,000  (£595,000);  and  gold,  £6,559,000  (£6,423,000). 
The  principal  increases  in  imports  were:  tea,  £1,153,000  sterling  (£1,045,000); 
petroleum,  £2,330,000  (£2,026,000) ;  and  printing  paper,  £1,427,000  (£1,003,000). 
Imports  of  motor  car  bodies,  chassis  and  parts  decreased  by  £28,000  to 
£2,979,000. 


ECONOMIC  SURVEY  OF  SOUTHERN  RHODESIA,  1936 


Johannesburg,  February  8,  1937. — Preliminary  reports  show  that  the  pro- 
gressive improvement  in  both  the  domestic  and  external  trade  of  Southern 
Rhodesia  noted  in  1935  has  been  accelerated  in  1936.  The  year  just  concluded 
ha®  witnessed  the  culmination  of  four  record  years  of  mineral  production. 
Expansion  in  gold  mining  due  to  the  premium  has  been  responsible  in  a  large 
measure  for  the  present  prosperity  of  the  colony,  gold  production  during  1936 
being  the  highest  since  1917.  Activity  in  mining  has  not  been  confined  to  gold, 
as  the  steady  increase  in  base  mineral  production,  notably  asbestos,  coal,  and 
chrome,  since  1932  has  been  remarkable. 

Total  imports  into  Southern  Rhodesia  during  the  nine  months  ended  Sep- 
tember 30,  1936,  were  £292,986  higher  than  in  the  same  period  in  the  previous 
year.  Total  exports  in  the  corresponding  period  in  1936  were  £560,441  in  excess 
of  the  1935  figure. 

The  progress  in  the  mining  industry  has  resulted  in  general  trade  improve- 
ment, and  a  maintenance  of  the  steady  increase  in  railway  earnings  and  Govern- 
ment revenue  witnessed  in  1935.  Agriculture,  which  has  not  shared  in  the  trade 
revival  of  the  past  few  years,  improved.  For  the  first  nine  months  of  1936 
exports  under  headings  of  animals,  agricultural  products,  pastoral  products,  and 
foodstuffs  were  somewhat  higher  than  those  for  the  same  period  in  1935. 


The  total  value  of  Southern  Rhodesia's  mineral  production  during  1936 
was  £7,136,291  compared  with  £6,255,590  in  1935,  £5,687,615  in  1934,  and 
£4,939,635  in  1933.  The  production  of  minerals  in  1936  constitutes  the  fourth 
record  year  in  succession.  There  were  797,061  fine  ounces  of  gold  produced  in 
1936  compared  with  726,281  in  the  previous  year,  or  an  increase  of  70,780  fine 
ounces.  The  value  of  the  gold  premium  in  1936  was  £2,244,759  compared  with 
£2,019,206  in  1935. 

Base  mineral  production  in  the  past  five  years  was  as  follows:  1932,  £474,- 
982;  1933,  £918,752;  1934,  £984,749;  1935,  £1,151,257;  1936,  £1,490,190. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  production  of  asbestos,  coal, 
and  chrome,  the  principal  base  metals,  in  the  calendar  years  1936  and  1935: — 


J.  C.  Britton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 


Mining  Industry 


1936 
£836.468 
358,683 
250,738 


1935 


Asbestos 
Coal  .. 
Chrome 


£646,656 
340,497 
145,929 


An  interesting  item  appearing  in  the  mineral  returns  for  1936  was  that  of 
nickel,  to  the  value  of  £840  in  1936.   This  is  an  increase  over  the  1935  figure  of 
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£563.  There  was  no  production  in  1934  or  1933.  The  increased  mineral  output 
during  1936  is  reflected  in  the  employment  returns.  The  number  of  Europeans 
employed  in  the  industry  in  July,  1936,  was  3,059  compared  with  2,886  in  the 
same  month  in  1935.  Native  labour  increased  from  76,706  in  July,  1935,  to 
82,614  in  July,  1936. 

Export  and  Import  Trade 

Returns  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1936  indicate  that  the  external  trade 
of  Southern  Rhodesia  has  exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year  for  the  same  period. 
Total  exports  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1936,  excluding  the  estimated  value 
of  the  gold  premium,  were  valued  at  £5,814,281  compared  with  £5,253,840  in 
1935.  The  estimated  gold  premium  for  these  two  periods  was  £1,660,000  and 
£1,534,000  respectively.  With  the  addition  of  the  premium,  total  exports  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  1936  and  1935  were  £7,474,281  and  £6,787,840  respec- 
tively. 

CHIEF  AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS 

The  chief  agricultural  exports  of  the  colony  showed  increased  values  in  the 
first  nine  months  of  1936  compared  with  the  same  period  in  the  previous  year 
in  practically  all  products.  Unmanufactured  tobacco  exports  were  valued  at 
£607,676  in  1936  and  £587,392  in  1935;  meats  (fresh),  £112,540  and  £112,951; 
hides  and  skins  (ox  and  cow),  £99,331  and  £68,547) ;  maize,  £94,127  and  £55,077; 
and  preserved  and  cured  meats,  £57,989  and  £22,647.  It  is  encouraging  to  note 
that  the  value  of  the  principal  exports  of  agricultural  products  is  showing  an 
increase  because,  as  pointed  out  above,  this  industry  has  not  shared  in  the 
increasing  measure  of  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  mining  and  other  industries. 

Other  exports  showing  increases  in  addition  to  gold  were  raw  asbestos  valued 
at  £735,240  compared  with  £580,539  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1935;  chrome 
ore,  £312,458  and  £196,333;  and  coal,  £139,116  and  £125,188. 

IMPORTS 

Total  imports  into  Southern  Rhodesia  for  the  nine  months  ended  September 
30,  1936,  amounted  to  £5,114,731  compared  with  £4,821,745  in  the  same  period 
in  1935. 

Imports  of  the  various  items  under  the  heading  of  metals,  metal  manufac- 
tures, machinery,  and  vehicles  were  valued  at  £1,986,590  in  the  first  nine  months 
of  1936  and  £1,721,734  for  that  period  in  1935;  those  under  the  heading  of  oils, 
waxes,  resins,  paints,  and  varnishes  amounted  to  £402,390  and  £317,172  for  the 
respective  periods.  Imports  under  these  two  groups  are  largely  responsible  for 
the  increase  in  value  of  imports  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1936. 

Agriculture 

The  Southern  Rhodesia  1935-36  maize  crop. was  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  colony.  European-grown  maize  totalled  1,985,848  bags  compared  with 
1,269,848  bags  for  1934-35.  There  was  very  little  addition  in  acreage  worked  to 
achieve  this  crop  increase,  the  area  under  maize  cultivation  in  1935-36  being 
266,513  acres  compared  with  266,426  in  the  1934-35  season,  an  increase  of  only 
87  acres.  The  policy  of  the  maize  control  board  in  fixing  the  export  program 
and  securing  charters  early  in  the  crop  year  resulted  in  a  saving  as  freight  rates 
increased  substantially. 

The  quantity  of  butter  manufactured  in  Southern  Rhodesia  during  the  first 
seven  months  of  1936  was  833,564  pounds,  or  30,000  pounds  in  excess  of  produc- 
tion in  the  corresponding  period  of  1935.  The  amount  of  cheese  manufactured 
also  increased,  production  for  the  seven  months  ended  July  31,  1936,  amounting 
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to  319,953  pounds,  an  increase  of  60,000  pounds  over  the  same  period  in  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

Tobacco  is  the  most  important  crop  produced  in  the  colony,  and  in  the 
first  nine  months  of  1936  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  amounted  to 
16,800,822  pounds,  an  increase  of  735,258  pounds  as  compared  with  the  same 
period  in  1935.  The  regulation  which  restricted  the  output  of  Southern 
Rhodesian  tobacco  in  1935  to  80  per  cent  of  the  1933-34  production  was  aban- 
doned as  being  unsatisfactory.  The  only  restriction  applying  to  the  1936  crop 
was  a  price  minimum  for  all  tobacco  sold  on  the  auction  floors  to  be  consigned 
to  protected  markets.  All  leaf  tobacco  failing  to  grade  at  or  over  this  minimum 
may  be  disposed  of  in  foreign  markets. 

Future  Prospects 

The  continuance  of  prosperity  in  the  colony,  similar  to  that  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  is  to  a  large  extent  dependent  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  gold 
premium  at  or  about  the  present  rate.  The  benefit  of  the  gold  premium  is  widely 
felt  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  where  gold-mining  is  a  small-scale  industry.  It  is 
probable  that  gold  output  during  the  forthcoming  year  will  be  equal  to  or  pos- 
sibly higher  than  that  of  the  past  year,  providing  the  price  of  the  metal  remains 
the  same  and  there  is  no  important  increase  in  the  cost  of  mining  equipment  and 
other  charges.  Base  mineral  production,  which  has  been  active  during  the  past 
few  years,  can  be  expected  to  increase,  and  has  still  considerable  ground  to 
cover  before  the  record  output  of  £2,487,524  in  1929  is  reached. 

The  trade  returns  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1936  indicate  that  exports  of 
agricultural  products  will  in  all  probability  exceed  those  of  the  previous  year. 
December  rainfall  was  scanty  and  the  growth  of  the  tobacco  crop  was  retarded 
somewhat  by  the  dry  weather. 

Maize  exports  continued  steadily,  and  cattle  were  in  good  condition  with 
satisfactory  prices.  Hides  and  skins  were  in  demand,  and  favourable  reports 
were  received  concerning  shipments  of  chilled  meat  forwarded  to  the  United 
Kingdom  market,  for  which  good  prices  were  obtained. 

TRADE   OF  INYASALAND  IN  1936 

J.  C.  Britton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Johannesburg,  February  9,  1937. — A  survey  of  preliminary  statistics  indi- 
cates that  the  satisfactory  improvement  in  economic  conditions  in  Nyasaland 
recorded  in  1935  was  continued  during  1936.  In  contrast  to  the  neighbouring 
colonies  of  Southern  and  Northern  Rhodesia,  where  mining  plays  an  important 
part  in  their  economic  prosperity,  Nyasaland  is  primarily  an  agricultural  country. 
The  principal  commodities  produced  are  tobacco,  tea,  and  cotton.  Figures  for  the 
year  just  ended  show  that  cotton  exports  decreased  from  8,194,036  pounds  in 
1935  to  5,320,279  pounds  in  1936.  This  was  offset,  however,  as  tobacco  exports 
amounted  to  13,391,541  pounds,  the  highest  figure  since  1932.  Tea  exports  also 
increased  from  6,042,532  pounds  in  1935  to  7,706,088  pounds  in  1936. 

External  Trade 

The  total  trade  of  the  Protectorate  was  valued  at  £1,451,984  in  1936,  an 
increase  compared  with  £1,356,214  for  the  previous  year.  Total  trade  in  1934 
amounted  to  £1,257,269.  Increases  were  recorded  in  the  value  of  both  exports 
and  imports  in  1936  compared  with  1935.  The  following  table  shows  the  value 
of  exports  and  imports  for  the  two  years: — 
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1936  1935 

Exports   £806,1084  £754,824 

Imports   645,900  601,390 

Nyasaland's  chief  export,  tobacco,  increased  in  value  from  £296,933  in  1935 
to  £390,587  in  1936.  The  only  other  noteworthy  increase  was  tea,  exports  being 
valued  at  £256,870  in  1936  compared  with  £223,876  in  1935.  Cotton  exports 
declined  in  value  from  £204,851  to  £133,007  in  the  year  under  review.  The 
increase- in  imports  is  not  reflected  in  additional  customs  revenues,  as  the  total 
collected  during  1936  amounted  to  £159,703  as  against  £165,262  in  1935,  a 
decrease  of  £5,559. 


MARKET  FOR  BEANS  AND  PEAS  IN  CUBA 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  metric  ton  is  equal  to  2.205  pounds;  one  Cuban  peso,  is  equal  in  value  to  the 

Canadian  dollar) 

Havana,  March  2,  1937. — Beans  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  diet  of 
the  Cuban  people.  Chick  peas  are  also  consumed  in  large  quantities,  particu- 
larly by  the  Spanish  colony,  followed  in  importance  by  dry  peas,  which  are 
imported  both  for  cooking  and  for  the  local  canning  industry.  White  beans  are 
the  most  popular  of  the  several  varieties  used  in  this  country,  followed  by  black, 
red,  and  pink  beans,  and  chick  peas. 

White  Beans 

Cuba  is  an  important  outlet  for  foreign  white  beans,  and  large  quantities 
are  imported  every  year.  Chile  supplied  78  per  cent  of  the  quantity  and  72  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  total  imports  during  the  calendar  year  1936,  followed  by 
the  United  States  and  Roumania,  which  countries  contributed  10  per  cent  and 
8  per  cent  respectively  of  the  quantity,  and  11  per  cent  of  the  value  each.  Japan 
held  a  prominent  position  as  a  supplier  during  the  two  preceding  years,  when  she 
shipped  27  per  cent  and  30  per  cent  of  total  quantity  imported  during  1934  and 
1935  respectively.  Japanese  exporters  were  excluded  from  this  market  during 
the  past  year,  due  to  their  inability  to  compete  with  the  prices  quoted  by  Chile 
for  the  "  crystal "  variety  of  white  beans. 

varieties 

The  varieties  most  popular  in  this  market  are:  (a)  the  "crystal"  from 
Chile,  which  is  similar  to  the  North  American  medium  marrow,  but  slightly 
flattened — of  excellent  quality  except  for  the  thick  skin,  notwithstanding  which 
it  is  fine  for  cooking  (all  beans  of  this  variety  come  from  Chile) ;  (6)  the 
"  otenashis  "  white  bean  from  Japan,  which  may  be  described  as  similar  to  the 
North  American  small  marrow;  (d)  European  marrow,  usually  brought  from 
Roumania,  but  sometimes  from  Egypt  and  Poland;  (e)  the  North  American 
marrow. 

Marrow  beans  are  generally  imported  in  the  medium  and  large  sizes,  in 
about  equal  proportions.  During  the  past  two  years  nearly  all  the  marrow 
beans  imported  into  this  market  have  proceeded  from  Europe,  whereas  the 
United  States  in  those  two  years  shipped  fairly  large  quantities  of  "  small 
■A-hites"  (Michigan  pea  beans)  at  very  low  prices' — some  as  low  as  $3.25  per  100 
pound-  c.i.f.  Havana.  No  importations  are  expected  this  year,  however,  as 
prices  are  more  than  double  that  amount,  f.o.b.  point  of  origin  in  the  United 
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States.  Cuban  statistics  show  imports  of  all  varieties  of  white  beans  during 
the  calendar  years  1935  and  1936  as  follows: — 

1035  1936 
M.Tons         $         M.Tons  $ 


United  States   553  44,894  683  42,060 

Chile   3,008  174,309  6,472  278,754 

Roumania   2,383  103, 145  811  41,911 

Japan   1,712  65,685  12  527 

Egypt   405  26,457   

Other  countries   543  35,586  285  19,703 


0,204       450,076       8,263  382,955 

The  only  variety  of  white  bean  offered  in  this  market  at  present  «  the 
Chilean  "  crystal/'  quoted  at  $9.25  per  100  kilograms  c.i.f.  Havana,  for  delivery 
in  April.  Consular  fees  are  excluded,  but  a  2%  per  cent  commission  for  the  agent 
is  included.  The  wholesale  price  is  $6.75  per  100  pounds,  while  the  retailer  sells 
at  8  and  9  cents  a  pound.  "  Crystal  "  beans  from  Chile  are  packed  in  new  jute 
bags  weighing  50  kilograms  each.  Marrow  beans  are  generally  packed  in  100- 
pound  bags,  the  same  as  the  "  small  whites." 

Black  Beans 

Black  beans  are  at  present  being  produced  in  Cuba  in  quantities  sufficient 
to  fill  the  demand,  and  their  importation  has  practically  ceased  since  1934. 
Total  value  of  imports  during  the  calendar  year  1936  amounted  to  only  $344. 
The  annual  production  of  Cuban  black  beans  may  be  conservatively  estimated 
at  110,000  cwts.  These  beans  are  grown  in  all  sections  of  the  island,  but  the 
principal  producing  areas  are  in  the  provinces  of  Oriente  and  Santa  Clara,  which 
contribute  approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  total  production. 

Present  wholesale  and  retail  prices  are,  per  bag  of  100  pounds,  $3.40  from 
farmer  to  wholesaler  and  $3.75  from  wholesaler  to  retailer;  retailer  to  the 
public  $4.25,  or  5  cents  a  pound  over  the  counter.  New  jute  bag®  are  used  for 
packing. 

Red  and  Pink  Beans 

Cuba  produces  approximately  10  per  cent  of  her  total  requirements  of  red 
kidney  beans,  or  about  15,000  cwts,  a  year,  the  provinces  of  Oriente  and  Santa 
Clara  contributing  the  bulk  of  the  production.  This  variety  and  the  California 
pink  are  the  two  consumed  in  this  country.  Imports  of  red  and  pink  beans 
during  the  years  1935  and  1936  were  as  follows: — ■ 

1935  1936 
M.Tons         $         M.Tons  $ 


Chile   6,774  294,841  6,304  275,971 

United  States   384  18,795  1,546  95,400 

Mexico   466  19,102  889  42,003 

Other  countries   711  34,485  237  13,554 


8,335       367,223       8,976  426,928 

As  shown  by  these  figures,  Chile  supplied  70  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity 
and  64  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  imports  of  red  and  pink  beans  during  the 
calendar  year  1936.  There  is  now  a  fairly  large  stock  of  these  beans  in  the 
hands  of  importers,  while  tentative  offers  from  Chile  average  $13  c.i.f.  Havana 
per  100  kilograms,  for  May  delivery.  Present  wholesale  prices  per  100  pounds 
are:  Chilean  red  kidney,  $8.50;  medium,  $7.50;  California  pinks,  $6.  Retail 
prices,  per  pound,  are:  10,  9,  and  7  cents  respectively.  Red  beans  from  Chile 
are  packed  in  100-kilogram  new  jute  bags;  from  other  countries  in  100-pound 
bags. 
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Chick  Peas 

All  chick  peas  consumed  in  Cuba  are  imported.  Mexico  has  consistently 
led  the  list  of  supplying  countries,  her  sales  to  Cuba  during  the  calendar  years 
1935  and  1936  having  been  93  and  85  per  cent  respectively  of  the  total  quantity. 
Cuban  statistics  show  imports  of  chick  peas  during  these  two  years  as  follows: — 

1935  1936 
M.Tons         $         M.Tons  $ 


United  States   101  11,344  1,000  105,786 

Chile   351  24,336  267  16,917 

Mexico   5,929  553,740  6,855  640,692 

Other  countries   2  232    38 


6,383       589,652       8,122  763,433 

Present  c.i.f.  Havana  quotations  for  standard  grade  chick  peas  average 
$11.25  per  100  kilograms,  packed  in  new  jute  bags  of  50  kilograms  each.  This 
price  does  not  include  consular  fees  as  is  the  general  rule  in  quoting  c.i.f.  prices 
on  all  kinds  of  beans  and  peas.  Wholesale  prices  are  $7.25  per  100  pounds,  and 
the  retailer  sells  to  the  consumer  at  10  to  12  cents  a  pound. 

Dry  Peas 

Dry  peas  are  not  produced  in  Cuba  and  must  be  imported.  Their  con- 
sumption in  this  country  is  not  quite  so  large  as  that  of  "  other  beans."  Over  90 
per  cent  of  the  dry  peas  imported  are  whole  peas  for  general  consumption  and 
for  the  local  canning  industry.  Split  peas  are  not  liked  by  Cubans,  and  their 
importation  is  negligible.  The  variety  usually  imported  is  known  as  the  "  Blue- 
bell Green  "  and  the  "Alaska  Green  "  from  the  States  of  Washington  and  Oregon, 
which  may  be  considered  the  standard  type  of  dry  pea  for  this  market.  Several 
countries  supply  this  commodity  to  Cuba,  principally  the  United  States,  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  and  Poland.  During  the  past  calendar  year  the  United  States 
alone  supplied  practically  the  entire  requirements,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  official  statistics  issued  by  the  Cuban  Government  for  the  years  1935 
and  1936:— 

1935  1936 
M.Tons         $         M.Tons  $ 


United  States   216  14,356  1,748  96,234 

Belgium   282  16,869   

Holland   444  24,032  114  6,604 

Poland   55  2,639  60  2,680 

Japan   243  14,733   

Other  countries   28  1,918  3  118 


1,268        74,547       1,925  105,636 

Present  c.i.f.  Havana  quotations  average  $3.10  per  1001  pounds,  excluding 
consular  fees  but  including  the  10  cents  per  bag  commission  to  the  agent.  Peas 
are  packed  in  100-pound  new  burlap  bags.  Wholesale  price  is  about  $4.50  per 
100  pounds,  retail  about  6  cents  a  pound. 

Other  Beans 

Imports  of  other  beans  and  lentils  are  not  important,  total  values  for  1935 
and  1936  having  amounted  to  $29,099  and  $11,289  respectively.  Black-eyed 
beans  are  produced  in  Cuba  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  the  limited  demand, 
and  are  imported  only  on  rare  occasions  when  prices  below  those  of  the  local 
product  are  offered.  The  wholesale  price  at  present  is  $3.50  per  100  pounds,  and 
the  retail  5  cents  a  pound.   These  beans  are  packed  in  jute  bags  of  100  pounds. 
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Duties 

Cuban  duties  on  beans  are,  per  100  kilograms  (220-4  pounds)  gross  weight, 
as  follows:  Black  beans* — maximum  tariff,  $15;  minimum,  $7.50;  tariff  for 
United  States,  $6.  Red  and  pink  beans — maximum,  $10;  minimum  $5;  tariff 
for  United  States,  $3.75.  White  and  navy  beans — maximum,  $8;  minimum,  $4; 
tariff  for  United  States,  $2.  Black-eyed  beans — maximum,  $10;  minimum,  $5; 
tariff  for  United  States,  $4.  Other  beans  and  lentils — maximum,  $10;  minimum, 
$5;  tariff  for  United  States,  $3.  Peas — maximum,  $5.20;  minimum,  $2.60; 
tariff  for  United  States,  $1.82.  Chick  peas — maximum,  $5;  minimum,  $2.50; 
tariff  for  United  States,  $2. 

Red,  pink,  and  white  beans  and  chick  peas  are  included  in  a  list  of  articles 
considered  of  prime  necessity  and  subject  to  the  minimum  tariff  regardless  of 
the  country  of  origin  (except  for  preferences  to  the  imports  from  the  United 
States).  This  concession  is  temporary  and  has  been  extended  from  time  to 
time,  the  present  expiration  date  being  April  2,  1937.  Further  extensions  are 
likely.  Imports  from  Canada  not  included  in  the  list  of  goods  of  prime  neces- 
sity are  subject  to  the  maximum  tariff. 

Samples  and  Terms 

A  certified  sample  of  the  bean  offered  for  sale  must  accompany  every 
quotation  submitted  to  Cuban  importers,  and  the  quotation  must  specify  from 
what  crop  the  beans  proceed  and  that  they  are  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
sample.  The  sample  should  be  big  enough  to  allow  the  prospective  buyer  to 
test  its  cooking  quality.  If  a  shipment  of  beans  should  prove  to  be  different 
from  the  sample  on  which  the  order  was  based,  it  will  not  be  paid  for  by  the 
importer  but  will  be  left  at  the  shipper's  disposal  and  risk. 

Terms  of  payment  are  sight  draft  against  shipping  documents.  Quotations 
should  be  per  100  pounds  c.i.f.  Havana,  excluding  consular  fees,  which  are  for 
the  account  of  the  buyer.  Commission  to  agent  is  usually  10  cents  per  bag  of 
100  pounds. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  HONGKONG  FLOUR  MARKET 

K.  F.  Noble,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(The  average  exchange  rates  for  the  Hongkong  dollar  during  the  fourth  quarter  for  1935  and 
1936  were  respectively  40  cents  and  31  cents.    One  picul  equals  133^  pounds) 

Hongkong,  February  5,  1937. — Flour  imports  during  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1936  amounted  to  266,523  piculs  valued  at  HK$2,500,790  compared  with  249,931 
piculs  valued  at  HK$2,086,413  during  the  three  months  immediately  preceding, 
and  as  against  399,541  piculs  valued  at  HK$2,417,216  during  the  similar  quarter 
of  1935. 

The  detailed  statistics  for  the  October,  November,  and  December  quarter, 
and  for  the  comparable  period  of  1935,  which  have  been  converted  into  Cana- 
dian equivalents,  are  given  herewith: — 


1936  1935 

Country  Tons         US$  Tons  US$ 

Australia   11,170  471,100  18,180  621,172 

Canada   2,514  124.498  5,048  215,219 

North  China   2,002        89,788  1,654  63,240 

Japan   1,165         44,418  359  11,915 

United  States   917        45,441  1,305  55,340 


Total   17,768       775,245       26,636  966,886 


Flour  prices  have  continued  to  advance,  though  experiencing  a  setback  in 
November  when  Australian  flour  was  offered  down  to  about  £9  c.i.f.  The 
advance  has  continued  since  that  time,  in  sympathy  with  world  wheat  prices. 
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Australian  flour  was  quoted  at  as  high  as  £10  17s.  6d.  at  the  turn  of  the 
year,  while  Canadian  first  clear  as  at  the  middle  of  December  was  quoted  at 
U.S.$5.50  per  barrel  c.i.f.,  with  limited  supplies  offered.  Toward  the  end  of 
December  sales  were  effected  to  the  dealer  in  Australian  flour  at  from  HK&4.10 
to  HK$4.18  per  bag  ex  godown,  while  Canadian  first  clear  sold  to  the  trade  at 
from  HK$4.70  to  HK$4.75. 

After  the  New  Year,  local  speculators  were  active  in  profit  taking  on  earlier 
purchase,  and  Australian  flours  weakened  to  HK$4  per  bag  as  against  replace- 
ment costs  of  HK$4.25.  Liquidation  of  stocks  in  anticipation  of  Chinese  New 
Year  and  its  "settlement  date,"  which  this  year  falls  on  February  11,  is  pro- 
viding a  temporary  bearish  influence.  A  further  advance  until  after  "  settlement 
date  "  is  not  anticipated. 

In  summary,  to-day's  values  to  the  dealer  are  as  follows:  — 

Per  Bag  Per  Barrel  ci.f. 

U.S.  Club  straight   HK$4.60  US$5.45 

U.S.  cut-off   HK$4.95  US$5.90 

Canadian  1st  clear   HK$4.65-4.80  US$5. 50-5. 65 

Australian  flour   HK$4.00-4.lO  Per  Ton  c.i.f. 

£10  0s.-£10  5s. 

Stocks  on  hand  are  estimated  at  147,000  bags,  comprising  95,000  bags  Aus- 
tralian, 38,000  bags  Canadian,  5,000  bags  American,  and  9,000  bags  Shanghai. 

In  retrospect  the  flour  trade  has  enjoyed  a  comparatively  satisfactory  year. 
Trading  was  quiet  during  the  earlier  six  months,  but  a  phenomenal  advance 
was  made  during  the  last  half  of  the  year. 

Prices  to  the  dealer  in  Australian  flour,  which  provides  the  bulk  of  the 
trade,  advanced  from  HK$2.45  per  bag  from  January  1  to  approximately 
HKS4.18  as  at  the  last  day  of  the  year. 

The  total  imports  of  flour  into  Hongkong  during  1936  amounted  to  56,885 
tons  as  against  97,900  tons  during  the  past  year,  Australia  being  the  principal 
supplier  with  36,900  tons  (67,189  tons  during  1935);  Canada,  10,275  tons 
117,334  tons);  Shanghai,  5,200  tons  (5,242  tons);  United  States,  2,360  tons 
(7,744  tons) ;  and  Japan,  2,150  tons  (384  tons). 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  HONGKONG 

V.  E.  Duclos,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hongkong,  February  9,  1937. — Although  the  position  at  the  close  of  the 
year  was  better  than  at  any  time  within  recent  years,  the  past  twelve  months 
have  not  been  favourable  to  the  commercial  'Community  of  Hongkong. 

The  expansion  of  utilities  in  South  China  has  for  the  moment  ended,  save 
in  so  far  as  they  conform  to  the  larger  economic  pattern  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. With  the  termination  of  such  interest  has  arisen  the  problem  of  out- 
standing contracts  of  the  previous  Government.  No  general  position  can  be 
taken,  but  in  practice  these  have  been  recognized,  subject  to  the  provision  only 
that  "  bargain  money  "  had  been  placed  and  preliminary  work  undertaken. 
Contracts  not  beyond  the  concession  stage  have  been  disregarded. 

The  further  extension  of  railway,  light,  power  and  transportation  services 
is  contingent  upon  the  policy  of  the  Nanking  Government,  which  is  for  the 
moment,  and  until  completion  of  an  adequate  stock-taking  in  the  Southwest,  not 
prepared  for  further  commitments.  Currently,  therefore,  and  to  the  detriment 
of  immediate  interests  in  the  Colony  of  Hongkong,  industrial  expansion  in  South 
China  is  at  a  standstill. 

Nor  has  the  past  year  been  one  of  advantage  to  the  private  trader  in  the 
Southwest,  no.  to  their  associates  in  Hongkong,  though  a  marked  improvement 
has  occurred  during  the  later  months  of  the  year. 
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The  Province  of  Kwangsi  early  in  March  reorganized  their  monopoly 
Import  and  Export  Bureau  by  which  all  imports  and  exports  of  the  province 
were  reviewed.  Apart  from  the  export  of  rice,  the  only  further  sources  of 
foreign  currency  were  the  exports  of  wood  oil  and  wolfram  oil,  both  of  which 
were  subject  to  monopoly. 

Kwangtung,  however,  as  a  more  industrialized  territory,  found  certain 
favourable  factors  in  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  and  enjoyed  an  increase 
in  the  domestic  dollar  value  of  their  exports  equivalent  to  a  subsidy  on  exports. 
The  benefits,  however,  did  not  extend  to  the  purchase  of  imported  goods.  Buy- 
ing power  in  Kwangtung  during  the  first  six  months  of  last  year  was  reduced 
by  60  per  cent  from  exchange  depreciation  and  further  toy  levies  and  taxes  for 
emergency  revenue,  and  by  the  imposition  of  the  rice  tax  surcharge  equivalent 
to  100  per  cent  of  the  duty.  This  later  charge  toecame  effective  as  from  Sep- 
tember 1.  Despite  all  effected  and  attempted  economies  by  the  new  adminis- 
tration, financing  continues  on  a  deficit  basis  with  little  prospect  of  an  immediate 
improvement  in  the  condition. 

Communications  in  South  China 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  marked  advancement  in  the  fields  of  trans- 
portation and  communication.  A  glance  at  the  map  of  China  will  demonstrate 
the  importance  of  these  connecting  links  between  the  Central  and  Southern 
territories,  which  transverse  the  three  rich  provinces  of  Kwangtung,  Hunan, 
and  Hupeh.  Connecting  lines  to  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Fukien,  Kwangsi, 
Kweichow,  and  Kiangsi,  and  even  Yunnan,  are  under  consideration.  Surveys 
are  already  under  way  for  the  construction  of  feeder  lines  with  an  aggregate 
mileage  in  excess  of  2,000.  Similar  rapid  development  in  highway  facilities  is 
typical  of  the  year,  with  a  skeleton  network  of  roads  joining  the  provinces  of 
Kwangtung,  Kwangsi,  Kweichow,  and  Fukien  completed.  Substantial  progress 
has  already  been  made  on  the  Laoyang-Soochow  roadway  which  is  to  reach 
from  Canton  in  the  south  to  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Honan  in  the  north. 
The  length  of  road  placed  in  passable  condition  during  the  year  is  uncertain, 
but  an  estimate  of  8,000  miles  has  been  given. 

Demonstrating  the  significance  of  this  network  and  the  progress  in  con- 
struction of  key  roads,  the  completion  of  the  section  has  made  it  possible  to 
travel  from  Yunnanfu,  the  capital  of  the  province  in  the  extreme  southwest, 
direct  to  Shanghai,  a  distance  of  2,000  miles.  Paralleling  the  growth  of  road- 
ways has  been  the  expansion  of  bus  services,  which  are  now  such  that  reason- 
ably dependable  connection  between  all  points  of  commercial  significance  is 
practicable  with  a  minimum  of  delay. 

Line  and  Radio  Telephone 

Communication  services  have  been  substantially  improved  with  notable 
expansion  in  the  telephone  services,  which  in  conjunction  with  the  supplemen- 
tary radio  telephone  services  have  at  the  close  of  the  year  made  communication 
by  telephone  possible  between  the  major  cities  of  the  interior.  Future  extension 
of  these  services  will  be  principally  in  the  creation  of  urban  telephone  exchanges 
whereby  individual  connections  rather  than  trunk  line  connections  will  become 
practicable. 

Extension  of  mail  and  passenger  transport  by  air  has  been  notable.  Canton 
is  now  connected  with  Shanghai  via  Hongkong,  Swatow,  Amoy,  and  Foochow, 
with  a  line  extending  west  to  French  Indo-China,  and  connecting  with  the  Aero 
France.  Direct  connection  between  the  aerial  network  of  Central  China  and 
Continental  Europe  has  been  established. 

Further  lines  have  been  extended  from  Canton  to  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Southern  Provinces,  bringing  all  major  points  of  the  Southwest  within  one  day 
o'f  the  capital  at  Nanking. 
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With  the  inclusion  of  Hongkong  in  the  China  National  Aviation  Corpora- 
tion Shanghai-Canton  service  further  routes  have  been  provided  to  all  principal 
centres  of  the  world  via  the  Hongkong-Singapore  expansion  of  Imperial 
Airways  Limited,  and  via  Royal  Dutch  Air  Lines.  The  experimental  extension 
of  Pan-American  Airways  to  Hongkong  and  Macao  has  been  tested,  with  regular 
service  promised  early  in  the  new  year. 

Currency  Situation  in  Hongkong 

The  classic  monetary  problem  of  China  while  a  silver  standard  country 
has  been  whether  a  low  dollar  facilitating  exports  or  a  high  dollar  assisting 
imports  is  of  primary  importance  for  the  well-being  of  the  country. 

The  economic  position  of  Hongkong,  which  affords  a  general  criterion  of  the 
position  of  the  adjoining  territory  of  South  China,  gave  during  1 935  an  illus- 
tration of  an  unsatisfactory  year  with  a  high  exchange  dollar;  1936  gives  an 
illustration  of  a  more  satisfactory  year  with  a  low  dollar.  The  establishment 
of  a  national  paper  currency  with  an  international  value  below  that  of  its 
previous  silver  content  gave  an  impetus  to  exports  through  Hongkong,  which 
despite  the  troubles  in  Kwangtung  and  Kwangsi  was  such  that  the  value  of 
exports  increased  both  in  local  dollars  and  in  sterling. 

Imports  for  the  territory  passing  through  Hongkong  have  continued  to 
decline  in  sterling  value,  but  not  sufficiently  to  destroy  the  increase  in  total 
trade.  It  is  anticipated  that  as  the  surplus  export  amounts  to  established  credit 
balances  abroad,  so  will  the  funds  available  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  com- 
modities increase  to  the  benefit  of  import  trade.  Whether  this  demand  will  be 
expressed  as  an  acceleration  in  the  rate  of  governmental  expenditure  for  improve- 
ments in  transportation,  communication,  etc.,  or  as  an  advanced  per  capita 
consumption  of  goods,  will  rest  on  national  policy  expressed  through  taxation 
and  customs  control  of  imports. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  advantage  to  exporters  of  the  colony  of 
Hongkong,  though  not  to  importers,  yet  as  that  import  and  export  trade  are 
handled  largely  through  the  same  intermediaries,  the  net  results  for  the  year 
have  been,  if  not  satisfactory,  at  least  sufficiently  improved  over  those  for  1935 
to  justify  an  anticipation  of  recovery. 

The  lower  value  of  the  Hongkong  dollar  has,  moreover,  extended  the  market 
for  domestic  products,  while  local  industries  have  enjoyed  a  mild  boom  period 
during  the  last  nine  months  of  the  year. 

Industries  of  Hongkong 

The  basic  industries  of  Hongkong — dockyard  works,  cement  manufactur- 
ing, and  sugar  refining — have  all  enjoyed  a  substantial  upturn  in  tonnage  and  in 
prices.  The  dockyard  turnover,  comprising  overhauling,  refitting,  and  new  build- 
ing by  the  two  large  dockyards  and  other  smaller  organizations,  has  been  very 
good.  Forward  bookings  for  annual  overhauls  have  been  consistently  larger 
than  for  several  years.  To  the  normal  volume  of  business  has  been  added  sub- 
stantial refitting  and  overhaul  contracts  on  vessels  of  foreign  freight-passenger 
lines,  who  found  the  low  value  of  the  dollar  attractive,  while  during  the  latter 
months  there  has  been  further  business  through  the  increased  coastwise  ship- 
ping. New  bottoms  for  the  coastal  trade  have  been  and  are  under  construction, 
while  the  world  demand  for  tonnage  has  resulted  in  the  first  contracts  for  the 
construction  of  deep-sea  tonnage  in  several  years. 

Indicative  of  the  improved  position  of  the  cement  industry  is  the  apprecia- 
tion in  share  value  by  approximately  575  per  cent  during  the  year,  and  in  the 
BUgar  industry  by  the  employment  of  double  shifts. 

Hongkong  products  of  the  sundries  type,  including  torchlights,  rubber  shoes, 
cottonwear,  and  dried,  wet  and  candied  ginger,  hats,  and  tropical  clothing, 
rattan  and  caneware,  have  all  shown  substantial  improvement  in  export  value. 
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Shipping 

The  disorganization  of  transportation  services  resulting  from  the  United 
States  Pacific  Coast  strike  during  the  last  two  months  of  the  year  must  be 
discounted  in  considering  the  normal  trend  of  conditions  during  1936,  though 
it  has  reacted  to  the  benefit  of  the  continuing  services. 

The  lack  of  buying  power  in  South  China  restricted  the  imports.  Increases 
in  the  total  volume  of  trade  indicates  that  more  cargo  has  been  carried,  and 
further,  that  that  cargo  was  carried  for  export,  providing  a  long  absent  return 
cargo  for  shipping  services. 

Passenger  traffic  has  improved  on  all  lines,  implying  greater  surplus  funds 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  and  the  attraction  of  cheaper  sterling  costs  of  living. 

The  trans-Pacific  route  proved  more  profitable  than  in  1935,  with  increased 
tourist  patronage  and  improved  cargoes,  notably  on  outward  runs.  The  New 
York  trans-Pacific  Conference  has  benefited  by  increased  outward  cargo,  while 
in  the  latter  months  of  the  year  this  alternative  route  to  the  Far  East  has  been 
largely  exploited.  European  lines  via  Suez  have  been  more  fortunate  in  the 
past  both  in  the  matter  of  import  and  export  cargo,  while  the  increase  in 
passengers  carried  has  been  notable. 

The  economic  rapprochement  of  Australia  and  Japan  rehabilitated  freight 
tonnage  revenues  on  lines  operating  to  the  southern  hemisphere,  with  the  final 
months  witnessing  a  difficulty  in  securing  space  for  prompt  shipment. 

The  tin  and  rubber  booms  in  British  Malaya  contributed  to  the  improve- 
ment in  coastwise  shipping  by  providing  an  inducement  for  an  expanded  move- 
ment of  indentured  labour  principally  from  the  province  of  Fukien,  and  provided 
a  substantial  source  of  purchasing  power  for  that  previously  distressed  area. 
By  the  close  of  the  year  the  improvement  was  such  that  twenty-eight  vessels, 
which  had  been  withdrawn  from  service,  were  again  put  in  commission.  Com- 
petitive lines  have  chartered  all  available  bottoms  and  are  in  search  for  "  time 
charter  "  vessels  to  implement  their  tonnages.  The  insufficiency  of  bottoms  is 
illustrated  by  the  demand  for  time  charter  vessels  from  Continental  Europe. 

A  remarkable  change  has  taken  place  in  the  position  of  shippers  and  car- 
riers in  the  course  of  the  year.  During  1935  cargo  was  at  a  premium  with  con- 
cessions being  demanded  of  the  carrier;  at  the  close  of  1936  the  position  was 
reversed,  with  space  at  a  premium  and  with  services  strained  to  cope  with  the 
mounting  volume  of  freight  and  passenger  traffic. 

Cost  of  Living 

Significant  of  the  trend  towards  improved  economic  conditions  in  the 
colony  is  the  mounting  cost  of  living.  Current  figures  show  that  the  index  on 
the  last  day  of  December,  1936,  stood  at  103-1  as  against  100  for  the  base  year 
1922,  having  advanced  32  -3  units  during  the  twelve-month  period.  The  advances 
have  been  substantial  in  all  classifications  under  the  general  index,  the  principal 
of  which  are  as  follows:  foodstuffs,  113-3  (85-4  in  1935) ;  textiles,  99-4  (72-2) ; 
metal  and  minerals,  107-2  (79-8) ;  and  miscellaneous,  92-5  (72-3). 

COPPER  PRODUCTION  INCREASES  IN  JAPAN 

J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 

Tokyo,  February  18,  1937. — The  production  of  copper  in  Japan  amounted  to 
78,614  metric  tons,  the  highest  figure  on  record  since  1930,  but  imports  for  the 
year  decreased  to  47,794  metric  tons  from  65,261  metric  tons  brought  in  during 
1935.  Consumption  for  the  year  dropped  to  127,524  metric  tons  from  134,170 
metric  tons  for  1935,  according  to  the  Copper  and  Brass  Research  Society. 
Except  for  1935,  last  year's  consumption  was  the  largest  in  recent  years. 
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Statistics  of  domestic  production,  imports,  and  consumption  for  1936  and 
1935  (in  metric  tons)  were:  Production,  1936,  78,614;  1935,  69,407.  Imports, 
1936,  47,794;  1935,  65,261.    Consumption,  1936,  127,524;  1935,  134,170. 

Out  of  the  above  imports,  46,267  metric  tons  were  imported  from  the  United 
States,  732  metric  tons  from  Chile,  157  metric  tons  from  the  Kwantung  Leased 
Territory,  587  metric  tons  from  Manchukuo,  and  51  metric  tons  from  other 
sources.  Stocks  of  copper  in  Japan  at  the  end  of  1936  totalled  2.076  metric  tons, 
a  decrease  of  1,123  metric  tons  from  1935. 

The  demand  for  copper  is  rapidly  increasing  in  Japan,  and  efforts  are  being 
made  by  merchants  to  import  copper  ores  in  addition  to  ingots  in  order  to  meet 
the  situation.  It  is  said  that  contracts  have  been  made  for  the  importation  of 
3,000  metric  tons  of  ore  from  Chile.  However,  the  price  of  Chilean  ore  is  high 
and  importers  are  looking  for  more  conveniently  situated  sources  of  supply  for 
both  ore  and  ingots, 

THE   ARGENTINE   FINANCIAL  POSITION   IN   RELATION   TO  THE 
REPUBLIC'S  FOREIGN  PUBLIC  DEBT  AND  EXTERNAL 
TRADE  POLICY 

J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  January  25,  1937. — The  credit  of  the  Argentine  National 
Government  is  in  an  extraordinarily  sound  position  at  the  present  time.  The 
contributory  factors  are  as  follows: — 

(1)  Argentina  has  maintained  all  the  services  on  the  national  public  debt 
outstanding  abroad  throughout  the  depression,  including  interest  payments  and 
amortization  charges. 

(2)  The  federal  budget  has  been  balanced  now  for  two  successive  years. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  borrow  to  take  care  of  unemployment  during  the  depres- 
sion. In  fact  unemployment  has  never  been  recognized  as  a  direct  national 
problem  in  this  country,  nor  has  there  been  occasion  to  do  so  despite  the 
depressed  state  of  business  generally  in  recent  years.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  winter  fuel  and  clothing  is  not  a  problem,  food  is  relatively  cheap,  and  in 
times  of  stress  the  indigent  migrate  to  the  country  or  are  looked  after  by  their 
families. 

(3)  Argentina  had  a  favourable  visible  balance  of  trade  in  1936  in  excess 
of  1935,  despite  poor  wheat  and  flax  crops,  and  in  excess  of  requirements  for 
financial  services  on  the  public  debt  abroad  and  ordinary  private  financial 
requirements.  The  favourable  visible  balance  of  trade  for  1937  will  be  much 
higher  than  last  year.  Imports  were  lower  in  1936  than  in  1935  and  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  increase  in  1937  sufficiently  to  absorb  the  available  supply  of 
exchange  in  the  face  of  present  import  duties. 

(4)  Exchange  control  profits  had  reached  a  total  of  237  million  pesos 
(nearly  100  million  dollars  at  par)  to  the  end  of  1935.  Profits  in  1936  would 
be  nearly  100  million  pesos  more.  Consequently  exchange  control  has  shown 
substantial  cash  profits  and  at  the  same  time  checked  imports. 

The  situation  which  Argentina  has  to  face  in  1937  includes  the  problem 
of  keeping  the  peso  from  appreciating,  which  would  be  opposed  by  agriculture, 
and  at  the  same  time  dispose  of:  (1)  the  surplus  of  exchange  from  merchandise 
exports  over  and  above  that  required  for  all  classes  of  financial  services  and 
payments  for  imports;  (2)  take  care  of  exchange  arising  from  new  foreign 
capital  coming  to  Argentina;  (3)  dispose  of  part  at  least  of  the  exchange  profits 
on  hand;  (4)  use  if  necessary  the  surplus  funds  which  it  is  announced  officially 
are  still  held  from  the  foreign  loans  obtained  in  respect  of  the  "unblocking"  of 
foreign  holdings  here  in  1932-33. 
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It  is  announced  that  the  foreign  exchange  available  from  these  sources  will 
be  utilized  in  a  small  part  direct  as  in  the  case  of  exchange  profits  and  other- 
wise through  the  issue  of  offsetting  internal  loans  for  which  there  seem  to  be 
ample  funds  available  here  towards  reducing  the  foreign  public  debt  outstand- 
ing, particularly  in  the  United  States.  In  this  way  it  is  stated  the  amount  of 
exchange  required  for  debt  services  will  be  reduced  and  the  exchange  will  be 
made  available  to  pay  for  imports  of  goods. 

Public  Debt  of  Argentina,  June,  1936 

The  public  national  debt  of  Argentina  outstanding  at  June  30,  1936,  was 
as  follows: — 

Paper  Pesos 

Internal  consolidated  debt   2,524,799,350 

Internal  floating  debt   103.908,900 

External  consolidated  debt  (Eq.)   1,210,756,799 

Total  .  .  .  .  3,839,465,049 

Budget,  1937 

The  Federal  Budget  for  1937  calls  for  an  expenditure  of  983  million  pesos, 
of  which  834  million  pesos  is  expected  from  general  revenues  and  149  million 
pesos  from  new  bond  issues.  Of  the  149  million  pesos  new  issues,  127  million 
will  be  for  public  works,  10  million  for  roads,  and  the  balance  to  pension  funds. 
An  amount  of  194-7  million  pesos  is  provided  for  service  charges  on  the  national 
public  debt. 

Total  revenues  in  1936  amounted  to  1,165  million  pesos,  of  which  961 
million  was  general  revenues  and  204  million  from  bond  issues. 

Total  revenues  in  1935  amounted  to  1,204  million  pesos,  of  which  892  mil- 
lion was  from  general  revenues  and  312  million  from  bond  issues.  The  surplus 
shown  in  1935  was  27  million  pesos. 

The  floating  debt  was  864  million  pesos  in  1935  and  on  January  30,  1936, 
had  been  reduced  to  103  million  pesos,  largely  from  the  revaluation  of  gold  at 
the  time  the  Central  Bank  was  established. 

External  Debt  Outstanding — National  Government 

June  30,  1936  Total         Total  (Eq.  Pesos) 

Pounds  sterling   39,157,369  467,155.748 

U.S.  dollars   257,546.544  611,329,799 

French  francs   9,000.000  4,090,909 

Swiss  francs   100.191.700  76,340.290 

Pesetas   100.595,800  45,033.776 

Italian  liras   27,225,100  6,806.275 

1,210,756,799 

Sterling  Debt 

Of  the  £39,157,369  (originally  £58,640,914  reduced  by  amortization)  sterling 
debt  outstanding  on  June  30,  1936,  £10,294,289  are  4  per  cent  bonds  with  \  per 
cent  amortization,  £425,600  are  5  per  cent  with  \  per  cent  amortization,  £14,- 
820,000  are  4  per  cent  with  5  per  cent  amortization  (Roca  Agreement  issues), 
and  £13,617,480  are  4^  per  cent  with  ^  per  cent  amortization. 

The  balance-of-payments  position  between  the  Argentine  and  the  United 
Kingdom  is  shown  in  a  report  from  the  Ministry  of  Finance  here  last  May  as 
follows: — 

1934  1935 
Peso  Equivalent  Argentine  Pesos  (17  Pesos  equal  £1) 

Payments  for  merchandise  imports   247,780.000  278,976,000 

Public  debt  service   73.418.000  42.980,000 

Private,  dividends  and  interest   141.332.000  138,074,000 

Private  remittances   1.796,000   

Official  expenses   8,552,000  4,307,000 

Total  remittances,  pesos   472,878,000  464.337,000 

Stering  exchange  available  from  Argentine  ex- 
ports, pesos   543,722,000  493,760.000 
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PS. — The  Argentine  Government  has  the  right  to  reserve  under  the  Roea  Agreement 
£3  million  or  45  million  pesos  annually  from  their  supply  of  sterling  exchange  to  meet 
debt  services  owing  in  other  countries.  The  amount  under  Public  Debt  Services  for  1933 
was  74,371.000  pesos.  The  reduced  amount  for  1935  under  this  heading  is  not  due  to  any 
change  in  the  debt  position,  but  is  attributable  possibly  to  the  fact  that  the  coupons  of 
December  31,  1935,  did  not  appear  in  that  year  but  t;he  charges  for  1936  would  be  increased 
accordingly. 

Incidentally  the  Ministry  of  Finance  takes  its  sterling  for  debt  services— other  cur- 
rencies at  an  equivailent  amount — at  par  or  11-45  pesos  to  the  £  and  charges  the  difference 
between  11-45  and  15  pesos  on  the  actual  cost  to  the  exchange  profit  fund  under  the  control 
system. 

United  States  Dollar  Debt 

Of  the  $257,546,544  (originally  $313,078,948  reduced  by  amortization  pay- 
ments) United  States  debt  outstanding  on  June  30,  1936,  $219,682,500  are  6  per 
cent  bonds  with  1  per  cent  amortization,  $16,935,500  are  5^  per  cent  bonds  with 
1  per  cent  amortization,  and  $20,928,544  at  2  per  cent  with  4  per  cent  amortiza- 
tion (1933  loan  for  "  unblocking  "  funds  in  Argentina). 

In  October,  1936,  the  public  debt  outstanding  in  the  United  States  was 
$236,000,000  U.S.,  reduced  from  $257,546,544  as  shown  above.  This  debt  has 
since  been  reduced  as  follows: — 

(1)  In  November,  1936,  the  Argentine  Government  redeemed  an  outstand- 
ing issue  of  dollar  bonds  amounting  to  $35,800,000  U.S.  by  utilization  of  part  of 
their  exchange  profits. 

(2)  In  November,  1936,  a  $23,600,000  U.S.  issue  was  converted  from  6  per 
cent  to  4J  per  cent  at  92^. 

Further  Action  Proposed 

(1)  On  February  1,  1937,  the  Argentine  Ministry  of  Finance  announced 
that  a  $39,500,000  issue  will  be  redeemed,  partly  from  exchange  profits  at  least 
or  other  funds  on  hand. 

(2)  March  1,  1937,  conversion  will  be  attempted  of  a  $65,000,000  issue  from 
6  per  cent  to  4  per  cent.  The  4  per  cent  rate  was  specifically  mentioned  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance. 

(3)  April  and  May,  1937,  four  loans  aggregating  $72,000,000  will  be  con- 
verted if  possible  to  4  per  cent  issues. 

Consequently  Argentina  will  have  redeemed  $75,300,000  U.S.  in  dollar 
issues  outstanding  and  will  possibly  convert  $160,600,000  to  new  issues  at  a 
lower  rate  of  interest.  Therefore  if  present  plans  work  out,  the  entire  United 
States  dollar  debt  will  have  been  dealt  with  before  the  end  of  1937. 

General 

The  Argentine  Government  recently  floated  an  internal  bond  issue  of  100 
million  pesos  at  4  per  cent,  the  lowest  rate  on  record  here.  Consequently  the 
Government  is  in  a  position  to  borrow  cheaply  at  home  and  its  credit  is  appar- 
ently good  in  New  York.  The  Government  has  a  large  surplus  from  exchange 
profits  on  hand  for  which  there  is  no  immediate  use,  except  minor  amounts  for 
the  agricultural  boards  and  an  annual  subsidy  to  the  cattle  industry  to  offset  the 
British  duties.  It  is  suggested  that  £1  million  annually  will  be  paid  breeders. 
This  fund  may  now  amount  to  the  equivalent  of  $100  million  Canadian.  It  has 
in  addition  a  surplus  fund  still  from  the  Roca  and  the  United  States  "  unblock- 
ing "  loans  of  1933. 

The  declared  purpose  of  the  redemption  of  United  States  issues  and 
the  conversion  of  the  remaining  issues  to  lower  rates  as  announced  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance  this  week  is,  besides  establishing  Argentine  credit  in  the 
United  States,  to  lower  service  charges  on  the  United  States  debt  in  order  to 
make  an  equivalent  amount  available  to  purchase  United  States  exports.  Argen- 
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tina  is  badly  in  need  of  United  States  automotive  products,  for  example.  It 
may  be  a  means  of  paving  the  way  for  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  United 
States  by  creating  a  favourable  sentiment  in  the  United  States  towards  Argen- 
tina. 

In  addition,  the  Argentine  Government  has  just  purchased  the  British- 
owned  Central  Cordoba  Railway  for  £10  million  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
interests  for  140  million  pesos.  The  Government  has  announced  that  it  will  be 
their  policy  to  acquire  further  foreign-owned  "  public  services  "  in  this  country. 
They  may  be  establishing  their  credit  abroad  with  a  view  to  future  borrowings 
towards  attaining  this  objective. 

Outlook 

The  market  in  Argentina  for  Government  bonds  has  been  very  strong  dur- 
ing the  past  six  months.  In  fact,  the  trading  has  been  largely  speculative, 
funds  being  borrowed  from  the  banks  at  low  interest  rates  to  buy  bonds  on 
margin.  This  is  possible  since  money  is  cheap  and  the  banks  find  great  difficulty 
in  placing  funds  at  all.  Further,  the  very  considerable  inflow  of  foreign  capital 
recently  has  gone  largely  into  the  bond  market. 

The  Argentine  Government  is  taking  advantage  of  the  current  favourable 
position,  but  the  outlook  may  change  suddenly  from  a  wide  variety  of  reasons: — 

(1)  If  the  sharp  upturn  in  domestic  business  continues,  the  banks  may 
find  it  possible  to  increase  their  rates  of  interest  and  withdraw  their  loans  to 
bond  holders. 

(2)  If  the  moratorium  law  is  rescinded,  local  investors  would  turn  to  mort- 
gages probably  as  land  values  are  likely  to  rise  higher  in  view  of  high  grain 
prices. 

(3)  Prospect  of  poor  grain  crops  from  the  next  crop  would  alter  the 
balance-of-payments  position  of  the  country. 

(4)  Sudden  withdrawal  of  the  foreign  capital  temporarily  in  the  bond 
market  would  probably  force  out  many  of  the  local  marginal  traders. 

It  is  impossible  therefore  to  estimate  the  position  in  Argentina  very  far 
ahead.  Locally  there  seems  doubt  as  to  whether  new  Argentine  bond  issues 
which  the  Government  seems  to  believe  could  be  floated  in  New  York  now  at 
4  per  cent  would  be  a  good  investment.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  saving  in 
financial  services  on  the  public  debt  from  the  redemption  and  conversion  of 
dollar  issues  already  carried  out  or  contemplated  would  mean  $8  million  U.S.,  or 
an  increase  of  that  amount  in  the  official  exchange  available.  United  States 
exports  to  Argentina  in  1935  were  roughly  $50  million  U.S.  Exports  this  year 
may  be  around  $60  million  U.S.  The  saving  in  interest  charges  of  $8  million 
would  therefore  allow  an  increase  of  13-3  per  cent  in  United  States  exports. 


CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  BELGIUM 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Brussels,  February  24,  1937. — As  a  result  of  clearing  and  payment  agree- 
ments which  Belgium  has  concluded  during  the  last  three  years  with  a  number 
of  countries,  notably  Turkey,  Greece,  Roumania,  Hungary,  Germany,  Spain, 
and  Italy,  imports  of  goods  from  these  countries  are  subject  to  special  regula- 
tions, and  certain  commodities  even  when  only  consigned  from  European  coun- 
tries to  Belgium  are  subject  to  the  presentation  of  a  certificate  of  origin.  Infor- 
mation as  to  the  list  of  goods  for  which  a  certificate  of  origin  is  required  when 
transhipped  in  a  European  country  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    When  Canadian  goods  are 
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shipped  in  a  manner  that  requires  a  certificate  of  origin,  this  certificate  should 
be  drawn  up  by  the  seller  on  the  invoice  relating  to  the  shipment,  and  must  be 
vised  in  Canada  by  a  Belgian  Consul.  It  may  be  typed  or  written  in  ink  or 
with  an  indelible  pencil  in  the  following  form: — 

Certificate  of  Origin 

Filing  No  

(to  be  filled  in  by  the  recognized)  authority  giving  the  visa) 

I,  the  undersigned  (name,  profession,  and  address), 

declare  that  I  am  the  selLer  of  the  goods  specified  in  the  present  invoice. 

I  certify  that  these  goods  were  (produced  or  manufactured!)  in    (country 

of  production) . 

PLace  and  date  

Signature  

Visa 

Filing  No.  

I,  the  undersigned  (occupation  and  residence),  certify  that  I  am  convinced  of  the  sincerity 
of  the  affirmation  of  the  person  having  made  the  above  declaration. 

Place  and  date  

Signature  

(Seal) 

The  Belgian  consular  fee  for  this  purpose  is  37-50  Belgian  francs,  with  no 
fee  for  shipments  not  exceeding  700  Belgian  francs  in  value.  As  regards  Cana- 
dian wheat  imported  into  Belgium  via  Holland,  the  Canadian  Government 
grain  inspection  certificate  is  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  certificate  of  origin.  Certifi- 
cates of  origin  are  not  required  for  Canadian  goods  which  are  shipped  from  a 
port  in  Canada  or  in  the  United  States  direct  to  Belgium. 


REGISTRATION  OF  TRADE  MARKS  AND  PATENTS  IN  CUBA 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  February  28,  1937. — For  their  own  protection,  foreign  manufac- 
turers should  register  their  trade  marks  and  patents  in  Cuba.  Naturally,  a 
preliminary  market  investigation  is  desirable  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the 
demand  for  the  product  concerned.  In  the  case  of  pharmaceutical  goods,  regis- 
tration is  compulsory  before  sales  can  be  made.  Priority  of  registration,  even 
if  it  is  what  is  referred  to  as  "  piracy,"  means  an  ownership  which  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  upset.  Article  7  of  Decree  Law  No.  805,  signed  April  4,  1936,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Official  Gazette  of  April  11,  1936,  which  regulates  the  registration 
of  trade  marks,  states  that  trade  marks,  which  have  been  duly  registered  in 
Cuba,  constitute  an  industrial  property.  A  few  of  the  other  more  prominent 
features  of  this  law  are  the  following: — 

Government  fees  for  registration,  renewal,  or  modification  of  a  trade  mark 
shall  be  $12.50;  foreign  firms  may  apply  for  registration  of  a  trade  mark  in 
Cuba  through  a  duly  authorized  representative,  or  through  an  official  trade-mark 
attorney. 

A  summary  of  this  trade-mark  law  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  and  copies  may  be  obtained  upon  application. 
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TRADE   AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE   UNITED   STATES  AND 

EL  SALVADOR 

A  Trade  Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  El  Salvador  was  signed 
at  San  Salvador  on  February  19,  1937.  It  is  to  come  into  force  thirty  days  after 
its  proclamation  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  President  of  El 
Salvador,  or  if  the  proclamations  are  issued  on  different  days,  thirty  days  after 
the  date  of  the  later  of  the  two  proclamations.  It  is  to  remain  in  force  for  three 
years,  subject  thereafter  to  termination  on  six  months'  notice. 

The  agreement  provides  for  reductions  from,  and  the  binding  of,  existing 
duties  on  certain  specified  products  as  well  as  exchange  of  unconditional  most- 
favoured-nation treatment  in  tariff  matters  between  the  two  countries. 

Concessions  by  El  Salvador  to  include  the  reduction  from  existing  rates  on 
nineteen  items,  among  which  are  the  following:  ham,  except  canned  ham,  77  per 
cent;  canned  salmon  and  mackerel,  83  per  cent;  oatmeal,  rolled  oats,  and  other 
oat  food  preparations,  50  per  cent;  fresh  apples,  pears,  and  grapes,  50  per  cent; 
certain  canned  vegetables,  80  per  cent;  certain  canned  fruit,  74  per  cent;  sawed 
wood,  50  per  cent;  rubber  tires,  65  per  cent;  rubber  hose,  65  per  cent. 

The  United  States  is  also  given  assurance  that  the  duty  on  wheat,  which  is 
at  present  $5  per  100  kilograms  to  be  increased  to  $5.20  on  January  1,  1937, 
will  not  be  further  increased  during  the  life  of  the  agreement.  Guarantees 
against  duty  increases  are  also  made  with  respect  to  a  few  other  products, 
including  canned  pork,  patent  leather,  and  upper  leather. 

Concessions  made  by  the  United  States  to  El  Salvador  include  duty  reduc- 
tions on  Peru  balsam,  honey,  guavas,  and  mango  pastes  and  pulp,  and  guarantee 
of  continued  free  entry  for  coffee,  cocoa  beans,  tortoise  shell,  deer  skins,  and 
reptile  skins. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
United  States  Quota  on  Red  Cedar  Shingles 

Mr.  R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  New  York,  writes 
that  imports  of  red  cedar  shingles  from  Canada  into  the  United  States  for  the 
period  July  to  December  of  1936  amounted  to  1,419,747  squares  compared  with 
domestic  shipments  of  2,773,301  squares,  or  a  total  of  4,193,048  squares,  and 
that  consequently  under  the  terms  of  the  Canada-United  States  Trade  Agree- 
ment a  decree  was  signed  by  the  President  on  March  13  restricting  imports 
from  Canada  for  the  period  January  to  June,  1937,  to  25  per  cent  of  the  total 
figure  or  1,048,262  squares. 

United  Kingdom  Duties  on  Iron  and  Steel 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1710 
(November  7,  1936),  page  893,  announcing  increased  United  Kingdom  duties 
on  certain  non-Empire  iron  and  steel  products,  with  provision  for  importation 
of  prescribed  quotas  of  such  goods  at  a  reduced  rate  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
the  Additional  Import  Duties  (No.  3)  Order,  1937,  effective  March  3,  further 
reduces  the  rate  on  quota  iron  and  steel  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  products 
affected  are  certain  iron  and  steel  ingots,  blooms,  billets,  slabs,  girders,  beams, 
joists,  pillars,  angles,  shapes,  sections,  bars,  rods,  plates,  sheets,  hoop,  strip, 
rails,  wire,  upholstery  and  mattress  wire  springs,  galvanized  hexagonal  wire 
netting,  wire  nails,  staples,  tacks,  and  boot  and  shoe  studs  and  spikes. 

[All  these  iron  and  steel  goods  when  Canadian  products  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Imperial  preference  regulations  are  admissible  into  the  United  King- 
dom duty  free.] 
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The  Import  Duties  (Exemptions)  (No.  3)  Order  removes,  as  from  March  3, 
the  33J  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  formerly  chargeable  on  non-Empire  pig  iron 
other  than  pig  iron  smelted  wholly  with  charcoal  and  vanadium-titanium  pig 
iron  produced  in  an  electric  furnace.  The  effect  of  the  order  is  to  make  all 
classes  of  pig  iron  duty  free. 

Irish  Free  State  Quotas  for  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  advises 
under  date  February  23,  1937,  that,  by  order  of  the  Executive  Council,  new 
import  quotas  have  been  fixed  as  follows:  on  certain  heeled  rubber  shoes,  10,000 
articles  for  the  period  April  1  to  September  30,  1937,  as  against  1,000  articles  in 
the  period  January  1  to  March  31,  1937,  and  50,000  articles  in  the  previous  six 
months'  quota  period;  on  all  other  rubber  boots  and  shoes,  150,000  articles  for 
the  period  April  1  to  September  30,  1937,  as  against  50,000  articles  in  the  period 
January  1  to  March  31,  1937,  and  320,000  articles  in  the  previous  six  months' 
quota  period. 

Cancellation  of  Belgian  Licence  Tax  on  Wheat,  Rye,  and  Barley 

With  reference  to  the  report  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1727 
(March  6, 1937),  page  360,  regarding  the  cancellation  of  the  Belgian  licence  tax 
of  10  francs  per  100  kilograms  on  wheat,  rye,  and  barley,  Mr.  Yves  Lamontagne, 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  writes  that  the  receipts  from  these 
fees  had  been  utilized  for  the  payment  of  a  bounty  to  Belgian  growers  when  the 
price  of  their  cereals  remained  below  a  certain  level.  Since  last  year's  crop, 
however,  prices  have  exceeded  this  level  and  there  was  no  longer  any  necessity 
for  the  bounty.  Receipts  from  the  fees  had  been  estimated  at  125,000,000 
francs  in  the  1937  Budget,  of  which  62,000,000  were  to  be  paid  to  the  growers  in 
the  form  of  a  bounty.  As  one  kilogram  (2-2  pounds)  of  bread  corresponds  to 
approximately  one  kilogram  of  wheat,  it  has  been  calculated  that  this  decrease 
of  125.000,000  francs  should  make  possible  a  reduction  of  10  centimes  per  kilo- 
gram of  bread. 

Guatemalan  Certificates  of  Origin 

Mr.  S.  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico  City,  reports 
under  date  March  6,  1937,  that  certificates  of  origin  for  shipments  to  Guate- 
mala must  be  prepared  in  the  Spanish  language  to  cover  all  shipments  to  that 
republic  arriving  on  and  after  May  4,  1937.  Severe  penalties  are  provided 
against  the  agent  or  importer  if  this  regulation  is  not  carried  out.  Complete 
information  respecting  these  certificates  of  origin  may  be  obtained  from  the 
nearest  Guatemalan  consular  officer  to  the  port  of  shipment.  A  leaflet  regard- 
ing documentation  requirements  of  Guatemala  is  available  on  application  to 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  one  50-kv.  oil  circuit  breaker,  and 
eight  kv.a.  oil-immersed  self-cooled  single-phase  transformers,  required  by  the 
Public  Works  Department,  Wellington.  Tenders,  which  in  the  case  of  the 
circuit  breaker  close  on  May  25  and  in  that  of  the  transformers  on  June  15, 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Public  Works  Supplies  and  Tenders  Com- 
mittee. Wellington. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS :  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  15,  1937 

The  Foreign.'  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 
ending  Monday.  March  15.  and  for  the  week  ending  Monday.  March  8,  1937.  with  the 
official  bank  rate: — 


Nominal 

Nominal 

1  resent  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Country 

unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Croia  x  amy 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Ra 

March  8 

March  15 

.1407 

$  .1867 

$  .1867 

3^ 

.1001 

.1687 

.1684 

2 

.0072 

.0129 

.0129 

6 

 Krone 

.0296 

.0349 

.  0349 

3 

.2680 

.2178 

.2180 

4 

Finland  

.0252 

.0215 

.0216 

4 

.  0392 

.  0456 

.  0459 

4 

.2382 

.4019 

.4019 

4 

Great  Britain 

 Pound 

4.8666 

4 . 8793 

4.8831 

2 

.0130 

.  0090 

.0090 

6 

Holland  

.4020 

.5470 

.5461 

2 

Hungary  

.1749 

.  2955 

.2053 

4 

Italy  

.  0526 

.0526 

.  0526 

4* 

Jugo-Slavia .  . 

 Dinar 

.0176 

.0231 

.0231 

5 

.2680 

.  2452 

.  2453 

4 

.1122 

.1893 

.  1894 

5 

.0442 

.0443 

.0445 

.0060 

.0073 

.0073 

.  1930 

5 

.2680 

.2515 

.2517 

21 

.  1930 

.22*81 

.2277 

H 

United  States  ,  , 

 Dollar 

1 .0000 

1 .  oooo 

.9993 

li 

.  4985 

.2775 

.2773 

4-5 

1.0000 

.9992 

.9986 

— 

.0392 

.  0456 

.0459 

— 

4 . 8666 

4 . 8893 

4.8931 

— 

.0392 

.0456 

.0459 

— 

Other  British  West  Indies  Dollar 

1.0138 

] .0156 

1.0175 

— 

Argentina  

.Peso  (Paper) 

.4245 

.  3253 

.  3256 

Unofficial 

.  3000 

.2993 

— 

.1196 

.  0870 

.0870 

— 

Unofficial 

.0610 

.0611 

— 

British  Guiana 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0165 

1.0175 

— 

Chile  

.1217 

.  05 1 7 

.0517 

Unofficial 

.0417 

.0417 

— 

Colombia  

 Peso 

.9733 

.  5699 

.5691 

4 

 Sol 

.2800 

.2500 

.2498 

6 

.1930 

.  2500 

.  2498 

1.0342 

.  7875 

.  7870 

South  Africa   .  . 

 Pound 

4.8666 

4.8732 

4.8775 

3* 

Egypt.  .   .  .Pound 

(100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5.0000 

5 . 0062 

China  (Shanghai) 

 Dollar 

.  2965 

.2965 

 Dollar 

.  3033 

.  3034 

.  3650 

.3685 

.  3688 

3 

.  4985 

.2846 

.  2848 

3. 

.4020 

.  5470 

.  5476 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.  4447 

4479 

Straits  Settlements    ..  ..Dollar 

.5678 

.5722 

.5729 

Australia  

 Pound 

4 . 8666 

3 . 9034 

3 . 9062 

4 . 8666 

3.9350 

3.9380 

2 

* 

Unofficial : 

.1978 

.  1977 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note: — 

The  French  franc  recovered1  about  one-half  of  losses  suffered  on  March  5  and  6  in  the 
week  immediately  following.  Resumption  of  sale  and  purchase  of  gold  by  the  Bank  of 
France,  enabling  holders  of  capital  balances  abroad  to  secure  devaluation  profits  at  repatria- 
tion, did  much  to  revive  confidence  in  the  franc.  This  was  increased  by  the  favourable 
reception  given  to  the  first  installment  of  a  new  French  defence  loan  on  March  12.  The 
pound  sterling  also  steadied  in  the  second  week  of  March  after  almost  a  month  of  gradual 
recession.    The  Canadian  dollar  moved  to  a  small  fractional  premium  at  New  York. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  NS. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Chatham,  Ont. 
Kitchener,  Ont. 
Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock.  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 


Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 

Hamilton.  Ont. 
Victoria.  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston.  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont 

Oshawa,Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Quebec. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver.  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria.  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 


Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Canned  Sardines  in  Oil  

Canned  Salmon  

Canned  Fruits;  Foodstuffs  Gen- 
erally. 

Confectionery  

M  iscellan  eou  s — 

Animal  Feeds  (Grain,  etc.)  

Coloured  Cottons  

Cotton  Shirtings  

Rubber  Suits  for  Fishermen. .  .  .  , 

4^-inch  Round  Clothespins  

Ladder  Rungs  

Maple  and  Birch  Flooring  Blocks 

Pit  Props  

Fish  Globes  and  Aquaria  

Iron  Wood  Screws  


138 
139 
140 

141 


142 
143 

144 

145 
146 
147 

148 
149 
150 
151 


Antwerp,  Belgium  

Antwerp,  Belgium  

Leith,  Scotland  

St.  John's,  Newfoundland.. 


Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 
Guatemala    City,  Guate 
mala. 

Guatemala    City,  Guate 
mala. 

St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 

Glasgow,  Scotland  

Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Eng 
land. 

Liverpool,  England  

Brussels,  Belgium  

London,  England  

Amsterdam,  Holland  


Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 


Agency. 
Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 
Agency. 
Purchase. 

Agency. 
Agency. 
Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  BRITISH  PREFERENCES 

Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of  supplying  correct 
certificates  of  origin  for  goods  entitled  to  preferential  tariff  treatment  in 
Empire  countries.  The  regulations  to  be  observed  vary  enough  to  preclude  use 
of  uniform  documentation  for  the  different  British  markets.  As  regards  the 
principal  market,  the  United  Kingdom,  goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent  Empire  content;  optical  goods  and  parts  require  75  per 
cent;  a  selected  list  of  manufactured  goods  (see  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95) 
require  50  per  cent;  for  other  manufactured  goods  25  per  cent  Empire  con- 
tent suffices.  A  small  number  of  ingredients  must  qualify  independently  for 
preference.  Each  "article"  is  subject  to  the  preference  test  separately,  so  that 
when  machinery,  etc.,  is  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  knocked-down  each 
separate  assembly  or  part  must  qualify  in  itself  to  be  entitled  to  preference. 
Notice  27A  of  the  London  Custom  House,  issued  in  December,  1936,  prescribes 
appropriate  forms  as  follows:  D,  119  (Sale),  for  growth  or  produce;  E,  120 
(Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F,  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobaccos 
and  sugars;  FF,  122  (Sale),  a  supporting  certificate  for  ingredients. 

j 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,,  April1  23;  Duchess  of  AfcholJ.  April  30;  Duchess  of  Bed- 
ford, IVTay  8 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Andania,  April  23;  Antonia,  April  29 — both  Ounard- 
White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beave'rhill,  April  23;  Beaverford,  April  30;  Beaverda.le,  May  7 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Alaunia,  April  23;  Lancastria,  April  30;  Aseania,  May  7 — alii  Cunard-White 
Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Port.  Manchester  Line.  April  29. 
To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Bristol  City,  Bristol  City  Line,  April  29. 
To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Sivansea. — Norwegian,,  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion 
Lines.  May  7. 

To  Southampton. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  28;  Antonia,  Cunard-White  Star 
Line.  April  29. 

To  Glasgow. — Athenia,  April  30;  Delilian,  May  7 — both  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line. 
To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk,  April  29;  Cairnglen  (calls  at  Dundee),  May  13 — both 
Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Montcalm,,  April  28;  Beaverford,  April  30 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 
To  Hamburg — Beaverdiale.  Canadian  Pacific,  May  7. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre- Miquelon. — Belle  Isle,  Newfoundlandh-Canadia  SS.  Co.. 
May  7. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedv.  Canadian  National, 
April  29. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras).— Lady  Somers,  Canadian  National,  April  28. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain.  Canadian  Pacific,  April  24. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Andania,  Cunard-White  Star  Line,  March.  22;  Duchess  of  York.  March  27; 
Montcalm,  April  3;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  April  10;  Montclare,  April  17 — alii  Canadian  Pacific; 
)  Syrian  Prince.  March  27;  Nova  Scotia.  April  13;  Newfoundland.  May  1 — all  Furness  Line; 
Manchester  Producer,  April  2;  Manchester  Exporter,  April  24 — both  Manchester  Line. 
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To  London. — Beaverdale,  March  26;  Beaverford,  April  2;  Beaverburn,  April  9;  Beaver- 
brae,  April  16 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ausonia,,  March  28;  Antonia,  April  4;  Ascania,  April  11; 
Aurania,  April  18 — all1  Cunard-Wnite  Star  Line  ;  Artigas,  March.  27;  Quaker  City,  April  10; 
Capulin,  April  24 — all  American  Hampton  Roads  (call  at  HuM  and  Leith) . 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  March  27;  Manchester  Producer,  April  2;  Man- 
chester Commerce,  April]  10;  Manchester  Regiment,  April  17;  Manchester  Exporter,  Apr-id  24 
— all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea.— Montreal  City,  March  25;  New  York  City,  April  10 
— both  Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Aberdeen,  Newcastle  and  Hull. — Kymo,  April  6;  Kelso,  April  19 — both  Ellerman's 
Wilson  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Sulairia,  April  1 ;  Dakotian,  April  15 — both  Cunard^ 
Donaildison  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Sulairia,  April  1;  Doreliarn,  April  10 — both  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairngien,  March  25;  Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  April  8 — 
both  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Southampton  and  Antwerp. — Pennland,  March  22;  Westernland,  April  5 — both  Red 
Star  Line;  Beaverbrae  (does  not  call  at  Southampton),  Canadian  Pacific,  April  16. 

To  Hamburg. — Artigas.  March  27 ;  Quaker  City,  April  10 ;  Capulin,  April  24 — all  American 
Hampton  Roads  (oadl  at  Dundee) ;  Beaverburn,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  9. 

To  Rotterdam. — Pennland,  Red  Star  Line,  March  22. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports.— Drottningholm  (does  rot  call  at  Copen- 
hagen), March  22;  B'lankaholm,  April  6 — both  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line;  Batory  (does 
not  call  at  Gothenburg),  Gdynia-America  Line,  April  16. 

T o  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co., 
March  22  and  April  5;  Delia,  Shaw  SS.  Co.  Ltd.,  March  22  and  April  5;  Newfoundland, 
March  27;  Nova  Scotia,  April  13 — both  Furness  Line;  Fort  Amherst,  Furness-Red  Cross- 
Line,  March  29";  Northern  Ranger  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS. 
Co.,  March  31. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserral,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  March  25;  Lady  Drake,  April  8; 
Lady  Nelson,  April  22 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent.  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
March  30  and  April  15. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne  (calls  at  Guadeloupe  and 
Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered),  Canadian  National,  April  17. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and,  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Cavelier  (does  not  •call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  March  18;  Lady  Somers,  April 
1;  Catheart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  April  8;  Lady  Rodney,  April  15 — all 
Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Kirsten  B,  March  24;  Ciss,  April  7 — 
both  Pickford  &  Black  SS.  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Javanese  Prince, 
March  22;  Silvercypress,  April  7;  Siamese  Prince,  April  26 — all  Silver-Prince  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney  and  Melbourne. — Canadian  Constructor.  March  29;  Canadian 
Challenger,  April  30 — both  Montreal-Australia-New  Zealand  Line  (call  at  Adelaide  if  suffi- 
cient inducement  offers). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Conqueror,  March  24 — 
Canadian  Highlander,  April  21 — both  Montreal-Australia-New  Zealand  Line. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  March  26;  Montcalm,  April  2;  Duchess  of  Bedfordy 
April  9;  Montclare,  April  16 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverdale,  March  25;  Beaverford,  April  1 ;  Beaverburn,  April  8;  Beaver- 
brae, April  15 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — A  steamer,  F j ell  Line,  March. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  March  25 ;  Manchester  Producer,  March  31 ;  Man- 
cheateff  Commerce.  April  8;  Manchester  Regiment,  April  15;  Manchester  Exporter,  April  22 
— all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Sulairia,  March  30;  Dakotian,  April  13 — both 
Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairngien,  March  23;  Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  April  6 — 
both  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 
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To  GlasgoLu.SuWirm,  March  30;  Doralian,  April  8 — both  Donaldson- Atlantic  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast.— Dunaff  Head  (does  not  call  at  Belfast),  March  31;  Fanad  Head, 
April  6 — both  Head  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Rotterdam,  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Hada  County,  County  Line,  April  8;  Beaverbrae, 
(does  not  call  at  Rotterdam  or  Havre),  Canadian  Pacific,  April  15. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverburn,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  9. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Naples,  Messina,  Palermo,  Valencia  and  Seville. — 
Capo  Lena,  Capo  Line,  April  15. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  March  31;  Lady  Nelson,  April  14; 
Lady  Hawkins,  April  28 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp. 
March  26  and  April  11. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Darien,  March  27;  Zacapa,  April  10 — both  United 
Fruit  Line. 

To  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — Goviken  (calls  at  Santos),  International  Freighting 
Corp.,  April  17. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — Citv  of  Auckland,  March  29;  a  steamer,  April  14  and  28 — both 
Ellerman  &  Buoknall  SS.  Co." 

To  Freetown  (Sierra  Leone),  Walvis  Bay,  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London, 
Durban,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira. — Calgary.  Elder  Dempster  Lines  Ltd.,  March  28. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Heian  Maru.  April  10;  Hikawa  Main.  April  24:  Hive 
Maru,  May  8 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), April  3;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  April  17;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls 
Nagasaki),  May  1;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  May  15 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Tyn- 
dareus,  March  27;  Ixion,  May  1— -both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike  but  not  at  Manila). 

To  Shanghai  and  Taku  Bar. — Rugeley,  March  25  ;  Stensby  (calls  at  Tsmgtao  but  not  at 
Shanghai),  second  half  of  April — both  Ocean  Shipping  Co. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Tosari,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  March  31. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  March  17;  Niagara,  April  14 — 
both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Limerick.  April 
11;  Hauraki,  early  May — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line  (call  at  Papeete). 

To  Australian  Ports. — Stjerneborg,  March;  King  Lud,  April;  Llanashe,  April — all  British 
Columbia  Shipping  Agencies, 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Damsterdyk  (calls  at  Glasgow),  April1  3;  Loch- 
goil,  April  17;  Delft dyk  (calls  at  Glasgow),  May  1;  Lochkatrine,  May  15 — all  Holland- 
America  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Wyoming,  April  7;  Bretagne, 
May  6 — both  Empire  Snipping  Co. 

To  Antwerp,  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Portland,  Hamburg-American  Line,  April  13;  Weser, 
North  German  Lloyd  Line,  April  13. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Cellina,  April  10;  Leme, 
May  10 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Chris  Knudsen,  Canadian 
Transport  Co.,  March  25. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira. — 
Jedmoor,  April;   Northmoor,  May — both  North  Pacific  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Evanger,  Empire 
Shipping  Co.,  April  11. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  Manila  and  Iloilo. — Tosari,  Dingwall  Cotts  &  Co.,  March  25. 

To  Chinese  Ports- -Ixion,  April  17;   Talthybius,  May  15— both  Dodwell  &  Co. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  and  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Sydney:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  No,  3952V.  Office— City  Manual 
Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory  covers  Federal  District  of  Canberra,  New 
South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NS.W. 

Melbourne:  F.  H.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.  Office — Safe  Deposit- 
Office  Building,  Melbourne.  (Territory  covers  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western 
Australia,  and  Tasmania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Shell  Building,  60  Ravenstein  Street,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

B.  C.  Butler,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.    (Territory  includes  the  Straits 

Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay  States,  Siam,  British 
Borneo,  and  Netherlands  India.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.   Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  H.  A.  Scott.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264.  Office— E wo  Building,  27  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.  (Territory  covers  Central  China  and  North  China.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

C.  S.  Bissett.   Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Henri  Turcot.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (GO.  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.    (Territory  includes  Germany — except 
the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India,  Burma,  and  Ceylon 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office — 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian) ;  and  40  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokya 
Central.  Office— Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho.  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  P.  V.  McLane.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  Office— 309  Crescent  Build- 
ing, 72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City. 
Office — Edified  o  Banco  de  Londires  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Coolsingel  111b,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine 
Valley  and  Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

W.  F.  Bull.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33.  Auckland.  Office' — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
hand Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address? 
Canadian. 

Norway 

Richard  Grew,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office— 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg :  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  Office — 
Prudential  Assurance  Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free 
State,  the  Rhodesias.  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederick  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.   (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:    E.  L.  McColl,  Northeliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:   G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.     (Territory   covers  Scotland.)  Cable 

address,  Cantracom, 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center.  (Territory 
includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  J.  O.  Patenaude,  I.S.O.,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1937. 
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MR.  YOUNG'S  TOUR  OF  CANADA 

Mr.  R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  India,  whose  territory 
includes  Burma  and  Ceylon,  is  touring  Canada  in  the  interest  of  Canadian 
trade  with  his  territory.  Mr.  Young  will  visit  Vancouver,  New  Westminster, 
and  Victoria  from  April  8  to  17,  and  Winnipeg  on  April  20. 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Young  should  communi- 
cate, for  Vancouver,  Winnipeg,  and  Victoria  with  the  office  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers  Association,  and  for  New  Westminster  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Trade. 


MR.  BUTLER'S  FORTHCOMING  TOUR  OF  CANADA 

Mr.  B.  C.  Butler,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Singapore,  is  returning 
to  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  principal  centres.  In  due  course,  firms 
who  have  had  dealings  with  the  Middle  East  countries  (Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  Unfederated  Malay  States,  the  British  states  in  Borneo, 
and  Siam  and  Netherlands  India) ,  or  who  desire  to  discuss  the  prospects  of  trade 
with  these  countries,  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  arrange  an  interview  with 
the  Trade  Commissioner  while  he  is  in  their  district.  Meanwhile,  firms  who 
would  like  Mr.  Butler  to  make  any  special  investigation  or  procure  any  special 
data,  samples,  price  information,  etc.,  should  write  as  soon  as  possible,  addressing 
their  letters  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore, 
Straits  Settlements.  If  proper  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  such  requests,  firms 
should  have  their  letters  in  the  mail  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  April. 

LONDON   EVAPORATED   APPLE   MARKET  CONDITIONS 

S.  V.  Allen,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London.  March  1,  1937. — Under  normal  conditions  of  shipment  and  supply, 
the  United  Kingdom  market  should  have  absorbed  larger  quantities  of  evaporated 
apples  from  overseas  than  have  been  available  during  the  past  six  months.  Prices 
quoted  by  United  States  shippers  have  been  so  high  as  to  limit  the  trade  in  pro- 
portion to  demand,  while  Canadian  sales  have  also  exceeded  last  year's  only  by 
a  slight  margin. 

Generally  speaking,  the  market  has  been  strong,  and  early  in  the  season 
prices  for  evaporated  apples  reached  the  limit  payable  by  buyers,  taking  the 
prices  for  other  dried  fruits  into  account.  It  should  be  remembered  that  evapor- 
ated apple  rings  now  sold  in  this  country  rarely  reach  the  consumer  as  such,  but 
are  added  to  evaporated  fruit  salads  consisting  of  prunes,  apricots,  peaches,  and 
pears,  mixed  in  a  ratio  according  to  the  price  required.  If  prices  of  these  fruits 
are  high,  it  is  impossible  to  supply  a  dried  fruit  mixture  at  a  reasonable  price, 
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and  this  year  quotations  on  dried  peaches  and  apricots  advanced  to  a  level  which 
restricted  mixing. 

The  demand  for  evaporated  apple  rings  in  this  market  is  therefore  dependent 
to  a  great  extent  on  prices  of  the  other  dried  fruits  used  for  mixing,  and,  under 
these  conditions,  the  current  season's  prices  have  compared  very  favourably  with 
last  year's.  A  short  review  is  given  below  of  the  price  trends  of  the  grades  of 
evaporated  apples  regularly  exported  to  this  country. 

Oregon-Washington  Extra  Choice 

As  a  result  of  stagnant  conditions  in  the  London  market  towards  the  end  of 
June,  very  little  interest  was  displayed  in  early  offers  on  dried  apples  from  the 
west  coast  of  the  United  States.  Old  spot  stocks  of  Extra  Choice  quality  of 
Oregon-Washington  rings  in  50-pound  boxes  were  commanding  49s.  to  5.1s.  6d. 
per  cwt.  By  the  middle  of  July,  offers  were  received  on  this  grade  at  47s.  c.i.f. 
for  shipment  overland  via  New  York,  but  with  unfavourable  reports  on  the 
apple  crop  in  the  United  States,  prices  rose  to  52s.  c.i.f.  towards  the  end  of 
August.  They  remained  at  this  level  until  the  end  of  October  and  finally  reached 
57s.  c.i.f.  by  December. 

Since  then  the  demand  for  high-priced  evaporated  apple  rings  has  fallen  off 
slightly,  and  recent  offers  on  this  grade  have  been  around  53s.  to  54s.  c.i.f. 
Further  arrivals  of  consequence  are  not  expected  from  that  area  this  year, 
although  there  is  a  definite  shortage  of  stocks  of  Extra  Choice  Washington-Oregon 
rings,  which  are  being  quoted  on  the  spot  at  70s.  per  cwt.  in  50-pound  boxes. 
This  price  includes  the  customs  duty  of  10s.  6d.  per  cwt.  which  is  levied  on  rings 
of  foreign  origin  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  but  in  spite  of  the  higher 
price  which  must  be  asked  for  apple  rings  of  United  States  origin,  the  bulk  of 
the  apples  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  past  season,  as  usual, 
were  of  this  grade. 

Canadian  Grades 

Substantial  supplies  of  the  old  pack  of  Canadian  apple  rings  arrived  early  in 
1936  and  were  still  being  offered  when  quotations  opened  for  the  new  pack  towards 
the  end  of  June.  Spot  stocks  of  the  old  pack  of  Standard  grade  in  50-pound  boxes 
were  then  being  sold  at  40s,  per  cwt.  Offers  of  37s.  c.i.f.  for  new  crop  Standard 
rings  were  well  received  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  were  the  same  as  last  year's 
opening  quotations,  and  most  buyers  handling  this  grade  closed  early  contracts 
for  shipment  before  the  year  end.  Quotations  remained  at  this  level  due  to  a 
reported  shortage  in  Canada  as  the  result  of  heavy  commitments  by  packers  on 
gallon  apples,  and  towards  the  end  of  August  and  early  September  prices 
advanced  to  39s.  c.i.f.  for  the  same  goods,  The  majority  of  Canadian  packers 
withdrew  their  quotations  and  no  further  offers  from  Canada  were  received 
until  late  in  October,  when  additional  offers  at  39s.  c.i.f.  were  reported.  Stocks 
in  Canada  are  about  normal  for  this  time  of  year. 

The  first  deliveries  in  October  commanded  from  43s.  to  47s.  per  cwt.  landed, 
according  to  quality,  as  some  of  the  shipments  were  disappointing  and  allowances 
had  to  be  made.  Spot  prices  for  Canadian  Standard  apple  rings  have  remained 
fairly  steady  within  this  range,  and  at  the  present  time  lower-quality  rings  in 
50-pound  boxes  are  being  offered  at  42s.  per  cwt,  Better-quality  Canadian 
Standards  have  just  been  cleared  at  48s.  per  cwt.,  and  increased  interest  has  been 
shown  lately  in  good-quality  cheap  stock  for  dried  fruit  mixtures. 

As  usual,  the  bulk  of  the  trade  transacted  in  apples  of  Canadian  origin  this 
season  has  been  in  those  of  Standard  grade,  although  purchases  of  a  few  choice- 
quality  rings  in  50-pound  boxes  were  made  at  from  39s.  6d.  to  40s.  per  Cwt.  c.i.f. 
early  in  the  season.  Quotations  on  rings  in  25-pound  boxes  have  been  from  2s. 
to  3s.  per  cwt.  above  those  given  above  for  50's. 
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California  Grades 

Opening  offers  on  California  Extra  Choice  quality  evaporated  apples  were 
around  48s.  to  50s.  c.i.f.  for  50's.  The  shipping  strike  in  California  made  delivery 
from  that  state  rather  uncertain,  and  most  buyers  concentrated  on  the  Oregon- 
Washington  Extra  Choice  grades.  One  quotation  of  47s.  c.i.f.  was  reported  for 
California  Choice  rings.  Due  to  the  preference  of  local  importers  for  the  Oregon- 
Washington  packs  over  those  from  California  and  the  limited  quantities  available 
for  shipment  to  this  market,  little  interest  has  been  shown  in  California  as  a 
source  of  supply  this  year,  although  small  quantities  are  now  being  offered  at 
around  52s.  c.i.f. 

New  York  State  Prime 

No  quotations  have  been  made  during  this  year  for  New  York  State  Prime- 
quality  apple  rings,  and  no  interest  has  been  displayed  by  the  local  trade  in  this 
variety  for  the  past  two  seasons.  It  is  believed  that  Canadian  Standards  offer 
a  much  better  value  for  the  cheaper  trade,  while  the  whiter  Extra  Choice  grades 
from  the  United  States  are  preferred  where  a  better  class  of  product  is  desired. 

Imports  from  Canada 

A  recent  statement  issued  by  the  Imperial  Economic  Committee  indicates 
that  in  1936  United  Kingdom  imports  of  Canadian  dried  tree  fruits  under  the 
heading  of  "  apples,  pears,  peaches,  and  nectarines  "  amounted  to  2,992  cwts. 
The  corresponding  figure  for  the  year  1935  was  2,971  cwts.  As  Canada  does  not 
export  the  other  dried  fruits  included  in  this  group,  these  figures  relate  entirely  to 
dried  apples.  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  at  Washington  report  that 
the  exports  of  dried  and  evaporated  apples  from  the  United  States  to  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1936  amounted  to  1,132,657  pounds. 


BRITISH  INDUSTRIES  FAIR,  1937 

The  Department  of  Overseas  Trade,  the  organizers  of  the  British  Industries 
Fair  which  recently  closed,  declared  that  it  was  undoubtedly  the  most  successful 
that  has  so  far  taken  place.  Records  were  broken  on  all  sides,  and  reports  Qf 
successful  results  were  common  to  all  the  branches  of  industry  represented. 
Canada  shared  in  these  benefits,  one  exhibitor,  for  example,  reporting  the  open- 
ing of  forty-eight  new  accounts.  A  new  feature  of  Canadian  participation  this 
year  was  a  display  of  women's  wear  in  the  textile  section  at  the  White  City,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  Canadian  sections  at  Olympia  and  Birmingham. 

The  total  number  of  exhibitors  in  the  three  sections  of  the  fair  as  a  whole 
(2,559)  was  the  largest  since  the  fair  began,  and  the  space  required  (840,000 
square  feet)  was  greater  than  ever  before.  The  official  attendance  figures,  as 
compared  with  last  year,  were  as  follows: — 

1937  1936 

Total  attendance  at  the  White  City  and  Olympia.  includ- 
ing general  public    222.737  221,383 

Total  attendance  at  Birmingham   152,649  143,783 

375,386  365,166 

As  regards  overseas  buyers,  the  number  visiting  Olympia  (Light  Industries) 
and  the  White  City  (Textiles  and  Furniture)  was  a  record,  while  the  number  of 
home  buyers  at  these  two  sections  was  most  satisfactory,  and  was  higher  than 
in  1936.  In  Birmingham  (Heavy  Industries)  the  increase  in  the  general  attend- 
ance over  last  year  was  6  per  cent. 

A  feature  which  contributed  materially  to  the  outstanding  success  of  the  fair 
was  the  interest  and  support  of  Their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  and  other 
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members  of  the  Royal  Family.  During  their  several  visits,  Their  Majesties 
toured  the  Canadian  Sections  at  Olympia  and  the  White  City,  and  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  inspected  the  Canadian  exhibits  at  Birmingham. 

Canadian  Section,  Olympia 

The  number  of  exhibitors  in  the  Canadian  Section  was  approximately  40, 
practically  the  same  as  in  1936.  The  demand  for  space  exceeded  the  supply,  and 
it  was  therefore  impossible  to  include  the  customary  composite  Government 
exhibit.  An  inquiry  booth  was,  however,  provided  by  the  Canadian  Government 
Exhibition  Commission,  where  the  many  questions  asked  by  visitors  concerning 
Canadian  trade  were  answered  by  the  London  Trade  Commissioners. 

Canadian  Section,  White  City 

A  new  feature  of  Canada's  participation  in  the  British  Industries  Fair  this 
year  was  the  separate  display  of  women's  ready-to-wear  in  the  textile  section  at 
the  White  City,  London.  Comprehensive  ranges  of  samples  from  twenty  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  style  merchandise  were  on  view  at  the  exhibit  arranged  by 
the  National  Associated  Women's  Wear  Bureau,  Montreal,  and  included  women's 
dresses,  silk  hosiery,  lingerie,  suits,  coats,  and  hats.  Garments  from  each  Cana- 
dian exhibitor  were  shown  in  the  daily  fashion  parades  which  are  a  special  feature 
of  this  section  of  the  fair.  Encouraging  interest  was  shown  by  buyers  in  these 
efforts  to  introduce  Canadian  fashion  goods  to  the  United  Kingdom,  while  orders 
of  some  consequence  for  dresses,  in  particular,  were  placed  by  overseas  buyers 
for  shipment  to  other  parts  of  the  Empire. 

Canadian  Section,  Birmingham 

Although  the  amount  of  business  actually  placed  with  firms  exhibiting  at 
the  Birmingham  section  of  the  British  Industries  Fair  at  their  stands  is  perhaps 
small  in  relation  to  the  other  sections,  this  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the  commodities 
shown,  many  of  which  require  to  be  made  to  buyer's  specification.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  a  definite  feeling  that  results  have  been  most  satisfactory.  With  many 
of  the  heavier  lines  inquiries  made  at  the  fair  will  ultimately  result  in  substantial 
orders  and,  on  the  whole,  exhibitors  have  reported  good  business,  while  in  many 
cases  new  records  were  established.  Orders  for  certain  goods  in  the  hardware 
section,  for  example,  are  said  to  have  increased  by  100  per  cent. 

The  Canadian  section  this  year  occupied  a  most  prominent  position  on  the 
centre  aisle  immediately  adjoining  the  new  main  entrance  and  directly  opposite 
the  Lord  Mayor's  reception  room. 

In  addition  to  timber  and  mineral  exhibits  of  a  general  nature,  individual 
stands  in  the  Canadian  section  were  occupied  by  the  United  Kingdom  repre- 
sentatives of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  domestic  laundry  equipment,  electric 
and  ice  refrigerators,  shingles,  and  enamelled  handles.  An  attractive  range  of 
boxes  and  crates  manufactured  from  Canadian  timber  and  plywood,  as  well  as 
displays  by  the  Timber  Commissioners  for  Eastern  and  Western  Canada,  com- 
pleted the  arrangement  of  the  section. 

All  of  the  exhibitors  in  the  Canadian  section  declared  themselves  very  well 
satisfied  with  the  inquiries  received,  and  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  washing- 
machine  firms,  who  sell  directly  to  the  consumer,  a  satisfactory  volume  of  busi- 
ness was  done  on  the  stand.  During  the  period  of  the  fair  one  distributor  of 
refrigerators  received  authority  from  his  Canadian  principals  to  sell  their  pro- 
ducts throughout  Europe  generally  and  subsequently  obtained  a  number  of 
interesting  inquiries  from  the  Continent. 
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Benefits  to  Canada 

Canadian  exhibitors  appeared  to  be  entirely  satisfied  with  the  inquiries  and 
orders  which  developed  from  their  enterprise  in  participating  in  the  Canadian 
exhibits  in  the  various  sections  of  the  fair.  The  number  of  inquiries  from  over- 
seas countries  was,  if  anything,  above  the  average.  Canadian  manufacturers 
reported  that  they  had  received  visits  from  customers  abroad  whom  they  had 
never  previously  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting,  but  to  whom  they  had  been 
selling  merchandise  through  local  representatives.  Obviously,  personal  contacts 
of  this  nature  are  invaluable,  and  serve  to  prove  that  the  fair  is  what  it  claims 
to  be.  namely,  a  market  and  meeting  place  for  Empire  producers  and  buyers 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Canadian  manufacturers  who  wish  to  introduce 
their  products  into  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  overseas  countries  should  con- 
sider carefully  the  many  advantages  of  utilizing  the  facilities  offered  by  the 
British  Industries  Fair.  Full  particulars  about  next  year's  arrangements  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Canadian  Government  Exhibition  Commission.  Ottawa. 

PIG  IRON  AND  STEEL  SCRAP  SCARCITY  IN  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  March  3,  1937. — It  is  announced  to-day  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  dropped  the  33J  per  cent  import  duty  on  pig  iron,  and  has  reduced  to 
10  per  cent  the  duty  on  iron  and  steel  products  imported  with  a  quota  certificate 
and  certificate  of  origin.  The  steel  manufacturers  of  Lanarkshire,  Scotland;  who 
are  among  the  most  important  in  Britain,  have  been  working  under  the  utmost 
pressure  for  some  time  past,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the  whole  British  industry. 

The  decision  of  the  Government  is  welcome  to  such  heavy  users  of  steel  as 
the  shipbuilders,  engineers,  and  building  contractors.  The  steel-makers  them- 
selves are  pleased  at  the  decision  to  set  aside  the  duty  on  foreign  pig  iron  when 
there  is  such  a  scarcity. 

This  decision  was  taken  by  the  Treasury  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Imports  Duty  Advisory  Committee,  who  reported  that  the  demand  for  steel  scrap 
and  pig  iron  is  now  in  excess  of  supplies  from  this  country  and  other  parts  of 
the  Empire,  with  the  result  that  the  steel  industry  is  being  hampered.  The  com- 
mittee reports  that  the  striking  increase  in  the  demand  for  steel  in  Britain  has 
been  paralleled  by  a  similar  growth  in  other  countries,  with  the  result  that  for 
the  time  being  the  world  demand  tends  to  outrun  supply.  The  competition  of 
the  various  consuming  countries  to  obtain  such  supplies  as  are  available  might 
consequently  make  it  difficult  for  the  United  Kingdom  to  secure  the  supplies 
required  to  augment  British  production  without  stimulating  a  rise  of  prices  to 
an  unduly  high  level. 

Shortage  of  Iron  Ore 

Most  European  countries  are  experiencing  a  restriction  in  the  available  sup- 
plies of  iron  ore.  The  reason  for  this  is  the  civil  war  in  Spain,  which  has  slowed 
up  supplies  of  Spanish  and  North  African  ores.  In  Continental  countries  such 
as  France  and  Belgium  the  ore  shortage  is  at  least  partly  the  result  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  working  hours  of  iron-ore  miners.  In  Germany  the  scarcity  follows  upon 
the  very  high  level  of  iron  and  steel  production.  In  Great  Britain  the  shortage  of 
iron  ore  has  not  been,  at  least  until  recently,  such  a  serious  problem  as  in  the 
Continental  countries  because  of  alternative  sources  of  supply  in  Sierra  Leone. 
Supplies  from  Sierra  Leone  have  been  of  particular  value  to  the  Scottish  pig-iron 
makers  in  the  recent  past. 

More  serious  for  the  Scottish  steel-makers  than  the  ore  problem  has  been 
that  of  coke  supplies.   Unless  coke-oven  capacity  in  Scotland  can  be  increased, 
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and  that  rapidly,  the  necessary  expansion  of  the  Scottish  steel  industry,  fully 
justified  by  the  extraordinary  demand,  will  be  retarded. 

Market  for  Steel  Scrap 

The  use  of  suitable  qualities  of  steel  scrap  in  steel-making  in  this  country 
has  increased  vastly  since  the  War.  In  1935,  for  instance,  nearly  50  per  cent  of 
the  materials  consumed  were  in  the  form  of  scrap,  but,  like  pig  iron,  scrap  is 
also  in  short  supply — apparently  in  every  steel-making  country.  Should  supplies 
be  available  in  Canada  they  can  be  readily  absorbed  by  the  steel-makers  here. 
Vessels  for  breaking  up  are  also  in  demand  in  Glasgow.  Should  any  Canadian 
firms  be  in  a  position  to  supply  steel  scrap,  or  ships  for  breaking  up,  they  are 
recommended  to  cable  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  200  St.  Vincent  Street, 
Glasgow,  C.2 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE,  1936 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  March  1,  1937. — The  total  value  of  the  external  trade  of  the  Irish 
Free  State  for  the  calendar  year  1936  continued  steadily  to  increase  and  was 
£62,439,017  as  against  £57,267,922  in  1935,  £57,046,417  in  1934,  and  £54,809,053 
in  1933. 

Exports,  including  re-exports,  during  the  past  year  increased  from  £19,920,062 
to  £22,523,365,  and  imports  from  £37,347,860  to  £39,915,652,  the  unfavourable 
balance  of  trade  being  slightly  reduced  from  £17,427,798  in  1935  to  £17,392,287 
at  the  end  of  1936. 

The  economic  and  industrial  policy  which  the  Fianna  Fail  Government  has 
been  pursuing  in  recent  years  has  now  been  further  reflected  in  the  trade  statis- 
tics. Exports  of  the  normally  exportable  commodities  have  shown  an  increase 
of  approximately  £2,500,000  during  the  past  year,  and  while  imports  have 
increased  by  a  like  amount,  they  consist  mainly  of  raw  materials  and  semi- 
manufactured goods  for  use  in  the  newly-established  industries.  In  1930  the 
total  trade  of  the  Irish  Free  State  amounted  to  £101,721,354,  and  the  unfavour- 
able balance  of  trade  was  only  £11,800,000,  so  that  the  total  value  of  the  trade 
of  the  country,  while  showing  definite  improvement,  is  still  but  62  per  cent  of  the 
average  for  the  pre-depression  years  1925  to  1930  inclusive.  The  fall  in  com- 
modity prices  and  the  restrictive  effect  of  customs  duties  and  regulations  affect- 
ing cross-Channel  trade  largely  account  for  the  diminution  in  the  total  trade 
figures. 

Chief  Import  and  Export  Items 
imports 

Among  others,  the  chief  items  of  trade  interest  to  be  noted  during  1936  were 
the  increase  in  imports  of  wheat,  barley,  beer,  and  tobacco,  and  the  further 
decline  in  imports  of  maize,  wheat  flour,  linseed  cake,  sugar,  and  tea. 

Imports  of  completely  assembled  motor  vehicles  declined  from  426  to  226 
units,  while  imports  of  motor  vehicle  chassis  in  parts  increased  in  value  from 
£569,359  to  £874,343.  Practically  all  the  principal  makes  of  cars,  both  European 
and  American,  are  being  assembled  or,  one  in  whole,  many  in  part,  built  in  the 
Free  State.  Imports  of  boots  and  shoes  declined  from  190,486  to  108,967  dozen 
pairs.  In  1934  the  figures  stood  at  341,555  dozen  pairs.  This  reflects  the  pro- 
duction of  the  local  factories  making  practically  all  types  of  men's,  women's,  and 
children's  footwear.    Timber  imports  increased  by  approximately  12  per  cent,. 
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and  deals,  planks,  and  boards  increased  in  value  from  £394,188  to  £549,073.  The 
intensive  housing  and  slum  clearance  campaign  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
municipal  authorities  of  the  principal  cities  accounts  for  this  increase.  Trade 
union  restrictions,  the  use  of  native  timber,  and  the  limitations  of  the  Govern- 
ment housing  subsidies  induced  by  these  handicap  import  business.  Imports  of 
coal  increased  from  2,245,298  tons  valued  at  £2,461,028  to  2,474,246  tons  valued 
at  £3,028,555,  and  hydraulic  cement  from  £440,625  to  £498,477.  Total  tobacco 
imports  increased  from  £772,304  to  £1,069,135. 

Shipments  of  most  of  the  chief  export  items  showed  an  increase  over  the  year 
1935.  Approximately  60,000  more  live  cattle  were  exported  in  1936  (728,082  as 
against  668,176  in  1935) ,  bringing  in  a  total  of  £6,510,783  as  against  £5,375,695 
in  the  previous  year.  Exports  of  sheep  and  lambs  increased  from  £357,470  to 
£649,530;  of  horses  from  £1,049,202  to  £1,224,632;  of  bacon  and  hams  from 
£1,493,076  to  £1,684,815;  and  of  butter  from  £1,658,259  to  £1,917,070.  Exports 
of  eggs  declined  slightly  from  £995,156  to  £992,780  in  1936. 

Exports  to  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  amounted  to  £20,129,782  in 
1936  as  against  £17,991,108  in  1935,  or  approximately  92  per  cent  of  the  total  in 
each  year.  Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  £21,217,412  as 
against  £21,806,891  in  1935,  or  approximately  54-6  per  cent  of  the  total  import 
trade  in  1936,  as  against  58  per  cent  in  1935  and  69  per  cent  in  1934.  It  should 
be  pointed  out,  however,  that  previous  to  April  1,  1935,  Irish  Free  State  statistics 
of  imports  were  compiled  according  to  country  of  consignment  ;  since  that  date 
they  are  compiled  by  country  of  origin.  This  accounts  for  the  apparent  decline 
in  the  percentage  of  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1936  as  compared 
with  previous  years.  It  also  accounts  for  part  of  the  increase  in  the  figures  of 
imports  from  Canada  into  this  market.  Considerable  quantities  of  goods  of 
foreign  and  Empire  origin  were  formerly  consigned  to  this  country  through  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  credited  in  the  statistics  to  that  country. 

The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  the  trade  with  the  principal  countries 
for  the  years  1935  and  1936:— 

Irish  Free  State  Imports  and  Exports  by  Principal  Countries 

Gross  Imports  Net  Exports 


1935 

1936 

Inc. 

or  Dec 

.  1935 

1936 

Inc.  or  Dec, 

Country- 

£ 

% 

£ 

£ 

% 

Total  

37,361,731 

39,915,652 

+ 

6.8 

19.614,638 

21,995,182 

+  12.0 

Great  Britain  .  . 

20,868.019 

2O,7O'8.0<87 

0.3 

16,030,319 

17,918,950 

+  11.6 

Northern  Ireland  . . 

938.872 

549.325 

3S.0 

1,960,789 

2,210.832 

+  13.0 

Australia  

1.309.476 

1.700.207 

+ 

30.0 

9,963 

10,849 

+  10.0 

Canada   

1,218,682 

1.607,2-89 

T 

32.0 

46,195 

45,766 

1.5 

India  (British)  .   .  . 

981,288 

1,271,510 

+ 

28.0 

46,002 

47.096 

+  2.0 

Argentina  

1,220,757 

1,151,698 

4.0 

1,902 

4.628 

-f- 130.0 

1,090,416 

1,157,779 

4.0 

234,725 

246,001 

+  47.0 

86,530 

98.991 

+ 

13.0 

17.240 

5,403 

-  73.0 

Czechoslovakia.  .    .  . 

215.433 

208,816 

+ 

38.0 

14,507 

27,849 

+  90.0 

Denmark  

193.977 

168,513 

15.0 

8,878 

23,168 

+  165.0 

Finland   

341,699 

354,433 

+ 

4.0 

1,660 

2,450 

4-  50. 0 

355,288 

459,657 

29.0 

56  674 

45,997 

-  19.0 

Germany  

1,415,114 

1.376.576 

3.0 

485,655 

609,179 

+  26.0 

Greece  

87,319 

94,061 

+ 

8.0 

507 

2,847 

+  460.0 

Italy  

144,691 

89,278 

38 . 0 

3,215 

762 

-  76.0 

Japan  

252,843 

406.454 

+ 

62.0 

1,507 

143 

-  91  .0 

Latvia  

146.138 

99,487 

32.0 

51 

118 

+  115.0 

63,619 

103,579 

+ 

63.0 

237 

358 

+  52.0 

Netherlands  

569.411 

487,430 

13.0 

52,393 

93,683 

+  80.0 

Norway  

46,046 

77,773 

+ 

69.0 

24,613 

14.814 

-  41.0 

Poland  Cine.  Danzig) 

197,843 

201,863 

+ 

2.0 

10,764 

3,685 

-  68.0 

Portugal  

147,489 

219,526 

+ 

49.0 

2,272 

3.367 

+  50.0 

Spain  

187,882 

283,957 

4- 

51.0 

70,836 

27.213 

-  61.0 

398,479 

466.233 

17.0 

10,598 

22,827 

+  215.0 

United  States  .  . 

2,353,836 

3,079,505 

+ 

31.0 

176,652 

273,601 

+  55.0 

U.S.S.R.  (Russia)  .  . 

359,507 

462.006 

+ 

30.0 

6,711 

24,352 

+  263.0 

Dutch  West  Indies. 

254,844 

386,430 

+ 

50.0 

603 

445 

-  26.0 

Switzerland  

90,412 

110,540 

+ 

22.0 

66,981 

70,779 

+  6.0 
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To  the  foregoing  table  should  be  added  the  following  important  re-export 

figures: — 

To  1935  1936 

Great  Britain   .£211,861  £413,412 

Northern  Ireland   69,647  68,598 

Other  countries   23,916  46,173 

Total   £305,424  £528,183 


Import  Trade 

During  1936  cereals  and  feeding  stuffs  were  imported  to  the  value  of 
£4,656,119  as  against  £4,301,139  in  1935.  The  import  values  of  items  under  this 
heading  were  as  follows  (1935  figures  in  parentheses) :  wheat,  £3,036,110  (£2,- 
385,650);  maize,  £1,017,807  (£1,199,545);  wheat  flour,  £74,816  (£106,940) ;  malt, 
£152,333  (£206,900);  barley,  £117,182  (£78,246);  and  linseed,  £71,682  (£106,- 
152). 

Fruit,  vegetables,  etc.,  were  imported  to  the  value  of  £1,339,636  (£1,368,009),  the  most 
important  being  oranges,  apples — £162,185  (£147,527) — raisins,  tomatoes,  and  bananas.  Tea 
imports  were  a  large  item  valued  at  £1„475.015  (£1,548,109).  Sugar  imports,  owing  to  increased 
production  from  domestic  sugar  beet  factories,  'have  been  further  reduced,  declining  in  value 
from  £265,213  to  £210,237. 

Drink  imports  were  valued  at  £823,052  (£565,729),  the  increase  being  largely  due  to  heavier 
imports  of  beer  and  ale,  £409,983  (£168,058).  Total  imports  of  tobacco  also  showed  an 
increase,  £1,069U35  (£772,304),  due  to  the  increased  demand  for  unmanufactured,  unstemmed, 
£915.381  (£662„851). 

Non^metalliferous  mine  and  quarry  products  also  increased,  £4,498.563  (£3,827,678).  The 
chief  items  were  coal,  £3,028,555  (£2,461,028);  and  hydraulic  cement,  £498,477  (£440,623). 
There  was  a  slight  increase  in  imports  of  iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  thereof.  The 
figures  were  £2,014,869  (£1,962.934).  Steel  bars  and  rods,,  £208.298  (£184,327);  galvanized 
plates  and  sheets,  £154,006  (£129,401) ;  cast  iron  pipes  and  fittings,  £105,445  (£81,638) ;  wrought 
iron  fittings,  £102.453  (£88,032);  stoves,  grates,  and  ranges,  £124,182  (£151,519);  nails,  tacks, 
rivets,  washers,  £109,566  (£109,009) ;  other  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  £189,768  (£175,452). 

Imports  of  non-ferrous  ores,  metals  and  manufactures  thereof,  including  aluminium, 
brass,  bronze,  copper,  lead,  tin,  and  zinc  products,  were  valued  at  £549,885  (£515,013) ;  and 
cutlery,  hardware,  implements,  and  instruments,  £537525  (£570,955). 

Total  imports  of  machinery  and  electrical  goods  were  valued  at  £2.851,460  as  against 
£2,608,999  in  1935,  the  main  items  in  a  wide  list  being  electrical  goods  and  apparatus, 
machinery,  electric  motors,,  boiler-house  plant,  agricultural  machinery  and  wireless  telegraphy 
apparatus.  Total  imports  of  vehicles,  including  motors,  locomotives,  ships,  aeroplanes  and 
parts,  were  valued  at  £2,063,986  (£1,738,985).  Imports  of  completely  assembled  motor  cars 
declined  from  426  valued  at  £81,919  to  226  valued  at  £50,104,  while  motor  vehicle  chassis 
imported  in  parts  increased  in  value  from  £560,359  to  £874.343.  This  is  consistent  with  the 
increased  production  and  assembly,  as  well  as  the  quota  on  imported  motor  cars,  in  the  Irish 
Free  State  during  the  past  three  years. 

Imports  of  wood,  timber,  and  manufactures  thereof  were  valued  at  £1,377,506  (£1.200,833). 
Softwoods,  deals,  planks,  and  boards,  of  various  sorts,  accounted  for  £804243  (£661,954),  for 
use  in  the  extensive  housing  and  slum  clearance  schemes  sponsored  by  the  local  authorities. 
Other  items  were:  plywood,  £75,728  (£64.367);  sleepers,  £78,656  (£68.507);  and  butter  boxes 
of  the  pyramid  type,  £64,904  (£70,321). 

Textile  imports,  not  including  apparel,,  were  valued  at  £4,571,927  as  against  £4,452,689  in 
1935.  The  chief  items,  mainly  for  use  in  the  expanding  domestic  clothing  industry,  were: 
cotton  piece-goods,  £1,267,850  (£1,246,876) ;  woollen  and  worsted  tissues,  £592,897  (£597,965) ; 
woollen  and  worsted  yarns,,  £433,051  (£341,759) ;  artificial  silk  manufactures,  £378,909  (£407,- 
764);  cotton  yarns,  £259„149  (£226.045);  and  other  cotton  manufactures,  £161,09^  (£195,783). 

Imports  of  apparel  declined  further  from  £1,929,081  to  £1,686,429.  In  1934  the  figure  was 
£2  361,219.  The  chief  items  under  this  group  were:  boots  and  shoes,  of  leather,  £345,621 
(£499,874);  women's  and  girls'  coats,  £74,504  (£82,790)  ;  women's  and  girls'  hats,  £193,482 
(£199,055) ;  fancy  hosiery,  wool,  £108,738  (£87^874) ;  silk  and  artificial  silk  hosiery,  £47,575 
(£78.649).  The  decline  in  imports  of  the  above  items  is  consistent  with  the  expanded  domes- 
tic production  of  these  articles  of  apparel. 

Imports  of  hides  and  skins  were  valued  at  £1,038,933  (£946,447).  In  1934  imports  were 
£692,444.  Most  of  the  increase  has  been  in  imports  of  dressed  upper  leather  for  the  expanded 
domestic  boot  and  shoe  industry.   Undressed  leather  was  valued  at  £180,355  (£266,231). 

Imports  of  rubber  and  rubber  manufactures  declined  from  £392,102^  to  £287,287,  due 
mainly  to  lessened  imports  of  outer  covers  for  motor  cars  and  cycles,  £25,801  (£169,964). 
Imports  of  raw  rubber  increased  from  £23,220  to  £77,157. 
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Imports  of  paper  and  cardboard'  were  valued  at  £1,310,240  (£1,241,759).  The  chief  items 
were:  newsprint.  £191,450  (£180,338);  cardboard  millboard,  strawboard,  and  pasteboard  in 
the  piece,  £213,668  (£205,891)  ;  other  printing  paper,  not  coated,  £124,791  (£140,333) ;  vege- 
table parchment  and  greaseproof,  £51,860  (£33.816).  Imports  of  cardboard,  etc.,  in  the  piece 
have  nearly  doubled  in  value  sdmce  1933,  owing  to  the  increased  domestic  production  of  boxes 
and  cartons  for  looad  manufacturers. 

Imports  of  oil  seeds,  oils,  fiats,  etc.,  and  manufactures  thereof  were  valued  at  £1.763,318 
(£1.654,053),  the  chief  items  being:  motor  spirit,  £574,785  (£551,753);  petroleum  lamp  oil, 
£242.238  (£241,241) ;  lubricating  oil,  £159.581  (£171,469) ;  gas  and  fuel  oil,  £114,782  (£105,749) ; 
and  other  fats  and  manufactures,  £140,360  (£50,181) 

Imports  of  fertilizers  were  valued  at  £461,073  (£413,879).  chiefly  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
£180.143  (£161,386) ;  and  rock  phosphate,  ungroundi,  £107.121  (£81,598). 

Imports  of  chemicals,  drugs,  perfumery,  dyes  and  colours  were  valued  at  £1.090.237 
(£1,047,546),  of  which  medicines  and  medicinal  preparations'  accounted  for  £296,051  (£294,839). 

Miscellaneous  imports  totalled  £2.194,161  (£2,177,633).  of  which  seed  wheat  amounted  to 
£181,330  as  against  £98,115  in  1935. 

Export  Trade 

Total  export  trade  of  the  Irish  Free  State  was  valued  at  £22,523,365  in  1936 
as  against  £19,920,062  in  1935  and  £17,924,697  in  1934.  The  total  value  of 
exports  has  therefore  increased  by  more  than  £4,500,000  in  the  past  two  years, 
but  is  still  not  more  than  half  the  value  of  the  total  of  the  pre-depressdon  years 
1925-30.  Exports  of  live  animals  normally  comprise  over  40  per  cent  of  the 
total  trade  and  foodstuffs  of  animal  origin  over  30  per  cent.  The  other  important 
items  of  export  are  porter,  beer,  ale  and  stout,  wool,  biscuits,  whisky,  and 
potatoes. 

Total  exports  of  live  animals  were  valued  at  £8.952,540  as  against  £7.316,487  in  1935  and 
£6,115.462  in  1934.  Exports  of  live  cattle  numbered  728,082  valued  at  £6.510,783  as  against 
668,176  valued  at  £5,375.695  in  1935.  The  increase  is  chiefly  in  store  cattle,  which  numbered 
497.542  (£3.943.903)  as  against  428.825  (£2,928,369)  in  19'35.  Exports  of  fat  cattle  numbered 
156.740  valued  at  £1.800.740  (161.138  valued  at  £1,736,180)  ;  milch  cows  and  springers,  57.865 
valued  at.  £702.891  (56,453  valued  at  £651,098);  and  calves,  15,935  valued  at  £63,249  (21,760, 
£60.048).  Exports  of  horses  were  valued  at  £1,224,632  (£1,049.202) ;  sheep  and  lambs,  £649.530 
(£357.470)  ;  live  pigs,  £430.080  (£428.747) ;  live  poultry,  £108,104  (£80,583)  ;  and  greyhounds, 
£28.202  (£23.463). 

Exports  of  foodstuffs  of  animal  origin  were  also  greater — £6,234,549  as  against  £5,837,640 
in  1935  and  £5,198.39'9  in  1934.  The  chief  export  items  in  this  group  were:  butter,  £1,917.070 
(£1.658.259);  bacon  and  hams.  £1.684,815  (£1,493,076);  eggs  in  shell.  £992,780  (£995,156); 
dead  poultry.  £380.259  (£377.191);  fresh  pork.  £292.735  (£353.477);  fresh  salmon  and  trout, 
£184245  (£196.682);  fresh  cream,  £141.589  (£112.573);  and  lard,  £115,113  (£121,464). 

In  the  miscellaneous  articles  of  food  group  the  chief  exports  were  biscuits  for  human  con- 
sumption. £284,534  (£303,261);   and  potatoes  other  than  seed,  £145,389  (£31,370). 

Drink  was  exported  to  the  value  of  £3,675,576  (£3,840,351),  of  which  porter,  ale,  beer  and 
stout  accounted  for  £3,470,199  (£3,694,759')  ;  and  spirits  (whisky,  etc.).  £190,047  (£129,563). 

Exports  of  cereals  and  feeding  stuffs  for  animals,  including  offals,  dried  grains,  beet  pulp, 
and  dried  yeast,  £133,485  (£87,410). 

Exports  of  textiles  amounted  to  £1,075,291  as  against  £851,509  in  1935,  of  which  the  chief 
items  were  raw  wool,  £693.164  (£488.432)  ;  woollen  and  worsted  tissues,  £83,692  (£96,204) ; 
linen  piece-goods.  £74,767  (£86,820) ;  and  flax,  £64,984  (£43,315). 

Hides  and  skins  exported  were  valued  at  £405,532  (£320,686). 

Metalliferous  ores  and  metals,  including  scrap,  £165,427  (£134.814) ;  and  miscellaneous 
articles,  £343,055  (£347,463). 

Trade  with  Canada 

The  Irish  Free  State  trade  figures  for  1936,  just  issued,  show  imports  Irom 
Canada  to  the  value  of  £1,607,289  as  against  £1,218,652  for  the  previous  year. 
Imports  from  the  Dominion  have  shown  a  steady  and  consistent  increase  in  value 
each  year  since  1931,  but  as  has  been  already  stated,  statistics  of  imports  as 
from  April  1,  1935,  are  entered  according  to  country  of  origin,  and  not,  as  pre- 
vious to  that  date,  according  to  country  of  consignment. 

The  Saorstat  figures  of  imports  from  Canada  for  the  past  six  vears  are  as 
follow.-:  1931,  £717,803;  1932  £801,900;  1933  £1,061,753;  1934/ £1,094.957; 
1935,  £1,218,652;  1936.  £1,607,289. 
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These  figures  are  the  more  noteworthy  as  the  total  import  trade  of  the  Irish 
Free  State  has  declined  from  £50,460,880  to  £39,915,652  during  the  same  period. 
Canada's  percentage  of  the  import  trade  has  increased  from  1-4  in  1931  to  3*3  in 
1935  and  4  in  1936. 

EFFECT  OF  RESTRICTION  OF  IMPORTS  ON  CERTAIN  COMMODITIES 

The  effect  of  the  restrictions  and  import  quotas  on  certain  commodities  such 
as  breakfast  foods,  cheese,  barley,  oats,  oatmeal,  wheaten  flour,  rubber  boots  and 
shoes,  silk  hosiery,  binder  twine,  manufactures  of  wood,  toilet  soap,  and  canned 
fish  and  fruits  has  had  a  further  adverse  effect  as  far  as  Canada's  trade  is  con- 
cerned. But  increased  imports  of  wheat  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  barley,  agricul- 
tural and  electrical  machinery,  dressed  furs,  timber,  and  newsprint  have  more 
than  counterbalanced  the  declines  above  noted. 

Saorstat  imports  of  Canadian  wheat  reached  the  record  value  of  £1,118,366 
as  compared  with  £842,250  in  1935,  the  previous  record.  Although  the  Saorstat 
is  expanding  its  wheat  acreage  and  production  each  year,  total  imports  last  year 
created  a  new  high  record  at  8,024,622  cwts.  (£3,036,110)  as  against  7,558,412  cwts. 
(£2,385,650)  in  1935.  This  apparent  anomaly  is  due  to  increased  domestic  flour 
milling,  and  also  to  replenishment  of  wheat  stocks  owing  to  intensive  selling  of 
reserves  of  Canadian  wheat,  and  to  the  likelihood  of  rising  prices.  Imports  of 
Canadian  wheat  flour  further  declined  from  £54,911  to  £10,530  last  year,  and 
owing  to  the  expanded  domestic  milling  industry  will  in  future  probably  be 
reduced  to  negligible  proportions. 

Barley  imports  from  Canada  reappeared  last  year — £30,932  out  of  a  total 
importation  of  £117,182.  Imports  of  fresh  apples  increased  from  £4,084  to 
£12,481,  but  the  trade  might  be  considerably  increased  if  the  c.i.f.  Dublin  price 
of  Canadian  and  American  apples  was  at  parity.  American  apples  bought  in 
Liverpool  concede  a  duty  drawback  to  Dublin  merchants,  which  makes  them 
decidedly  more  attractive.  Canned  fish  rose  from  £2,278  to  £3,678,  despite  keen 
Japanese  competition.  Imports  of  photographic  paper,  plates,  and  films  increased 
from  £11,413  to  £12,893. 

Imports  of  machinery,  electrical  goods  and  apparatus  increased  from  £64,721 
to  £91,590.  Chief  items  under  this  heading  were:  electrical  goods,  £28,358  (£30,- 
996  in  1935) ;  agricultural  machinery,  £23,344  (£9,340) ;  electric  vacuum  cleaners, 
£12,470  (£8,850);  counter  machinery,  £11,641  (£5,768);  and  combined  reapers 
and  binders,  £4,424  (£2,505) .  Purchases  of  Canadian  electric  stoves  by  the  Elec- 
tricity Supply  Board,  which  controls  most  of  the  available  business,  have  been 
well  maintained.  The  increased  local  production  of  wheat,  and  the  guaranteed 
higher  prices,  have  resulted  in  a  better  demand  for  agricultural  implements  and 
machinery.  These  are  supplied  in  practically  equal  quantity  from  Canada,  the 
United  States,  and  Great  Britain. 

Timber  imports  from  Canada  amounted  to  £54,998  as  against  £58,197  in 
1935.  Sawn  softwood  deals  increased  from  £28,917  to  £31,837,  while  imports  of 
other  sawn  softwood  declined  from  £19,024  to  £11,498.  Imports  of  sawn  hard- 
wood increased  from  £4,447  to  £4,860,  and  manufactures  of  wood  from  £1 ,864  to 
£4,650.  Lesser  items  under  this  heading  to  show  increases  during  the  past  year 
were:  plywood,  £870  (£95) ;  dressed  floorings,  £352  (£97) ;  and  builders'  wood- 
work, £207  (£124) .  Canadian  shippers  have  not  been  anxious  to  sell  here  owing 
to  the  reopening  of  the  American  market,  with  better  prices  there.  Furthermore, 
owing  to  the  10  per  cent  import  duty  on  foreign  timber  entering  the  United  King- 
dom, foreign  shippers  are  able  to  sell  more  cheaply  in  this  market,  which  offers 
no  Empire  preference. 

Imports  of  binder  twine  declined  only  slightly  from  £12,369  to  £10,971  in 
spite  of  the  recently  established  domestic  production  of  this  product. 

Total  imports  of  apparel  from  Canada  increased  from  £9,320  to  £13,192,  in 
spite  of  a  decline  of  15  per  cent  in  the  total  import  trade.    Chief  imports  from 
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Canada  under  this  heading  were:  stockings  of  silk  and  artificial  silk,  £5,277 
(£4,283);  infants'  rubber  boots,  £4,699  (£2,876);  rubber-soled  shoes,  £1,037 
(£870) ;  and  "  other  apparel,"  £936  (£118). 

Imports  of  hides  and  skins,  furs,  and  leather  increased  from  £13,104  to 
£23,524,  chief  of  which  were  dressed  furs,  £18,357  (£8,662) ;  upper  leather,  dressed, 
£1,019  (£1,259) ;  and  "  other  leather,"  dressed,  £2,148  (£341). 

Imports  of  paper,  cardboard  and  manufactures  increased  slightly  from 
£102,179  to  £102,830.  Newsprint  paper  increased  from  £91,393  to  £92,379,  and 
cardboard  from  £6,913  to  £8,612.  On  the  other  hand,  imports  of  millboard,  straw- 
board,  and  printing  paper,  not  coated,  which  together  amounted  to  £2,639  in 
1935,  were  shown  at  only  £56  last  year. 

Imports  of  toilet  soap  declined  from  £3,111  to  £147,  owing  to  the  domestic 
production  and  consequent  restriction  on  imports  of  this  product. 

Under  miscellaneous  articles,  which  increased  from  £3,967  to  £13,263,  the 
chief  item  was  seeds  for  sowing  (which  includes  flax,  clover,  wheat,  and  grass 
seed,  etc.),  which  increased  from  £830  to  £6,751  during  the  past  year. 


The  total  value  of  Saorstat  exports  to  Canada  in  1936  was  £45,766  as  against 
£46,195  in  1935.  In  1933  and  1934  exports  were  respectively  £22,532  and  £29,884. 

The  chief  Saorstat  exports  to  Canada  last  year  were,  as  usual,  woollen 
tissues,  raw  wool,  spirits,  biscuits,  and  briar  pipes. 


Melbourne,  February  16, 1937. — Wheat  and  flour  shipments  from  Australia  for 
the  period  from  December  1  to  the  week  ending  February  9  totalled  21.633,833 
bushels  as  compared  with  22,401,638  bushels  for  the  equivalent  period  of  the 
previous  year  and  24,180,281  bushels  for  the  1934-35  period.  It  appears  that 
the  Australian  wheat  crop  is  turning  out  larger  than  the  figures  given  in  the 
official  estimate.  The  traders'  estimate  is  now  set  at  a  total  yield  of  140,000,000 
bushels,  the  returns  from  both  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  being  considerably 
in  excess  of  the  official  estimate. 

The  wheat  market  has  been  inactive  during  the  past  month,  but  it  appears 
to  be  strengthening  at  present  and  Australian  wheat  is  meeting  with  better 
demand  from  overseas.  The  Dairen  markets  are  quiet  with  sales  restricted  to 
part  cargoes,  and  Japan  has  been  buying  very  quietly.  Japan  appears  to  be 
drawing  supplies  largely  from  Manchuria  at  reasonable  prices,  which  reacts  upon 
Japan's  ability  to  buy  Australian  wheat.  United  Kingdom  millers  are  out  of  the 
market  at  present,  and  relatively  little  Australian  wheat  has  been  bought  for 
future  delivery  on  their  account. 

Wheat  quotations  are  about  the  same  as  a  month  ago,  4s.  9d.  per  bushel  being 
offered  at  country  sidings,  equivalent  to  92  cents  Canadian,  and  5s.  3^d.  f.o.b. 
steamer  for  full  cargoes,  equivalent  to  $1.03  Canadian.  Australian  wheat  growers 
are  reluctant  to  accept  current  prices,  although  they  are  well  above  the  average 
of  recent  years.  The  farmers  have  recently  seen  5s.  a  bushel  offered  at  country 
railway  sidings  and  apparently  hope  for  a  return  to  about  that  figure. 

The  standard  bushel  has  recently  been  determined  for  each  of  the  exporting 
states,  as  follows: — 


Irish  Free  State  Exports  to  Canada 


AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 


M.  T.  Stewart,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 


Weight  per  Bushel  in  Lbs. 
Season  1935-36   Season  1936-37 


New  South  Wales 
Western  Australia 
South  Australia  .  . 
Victoria  
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  weights  are  lower  than  for  the  previous  season  with 
the  exception  of  Western  Australia,  where  the  weight  has  not  been  altered. 

Flour 

The  export  flour  market  has  also  been  quiet  during  the  period  under  review, 
and  the  millers  are  anxious  to  obtain  sufficient  business  to  keep  their  mills  operat- 
ing full  time.  The  usual  overseas  buyers  are  not  interested.  Dairen  has  taken 
only  one  cargo,  and  there  is  no  effective  inquiry  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Moreover,  freight  space  for  certain  markets,  particularly  Egypt,  is  difficult  to 
obtain,  and  the  flour  market  at  present  is  unsatisfactory. 

Export  quotations  are  fixed  at  about  £11  5s.  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  in  150- 
pound  sacks,  equivalent  to  $43.81  Canadian,  and  £11  12s.  6d.  per  ton  in  49-pound 
calico  bags,  equivalent  to  $45.28  Canadian.  The  local  price  of  flour  is  £12  12s.  6d. 
per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  delivered  Melbourne.  The  local  demand  for  bran  and 
pollard  is  quiet,  and  millers  are  shipping  surplus  supplies  abroad. 

Chartering 

The  freight  market  conditions  are  firm  and  shipowners  are  not  disposed  to 
arrange  charters  far  ahead.  The  parcel  rates  to  the  United  Kingdom  ports  are 
currently  set  at  40s.  up  to  the  end  of  May,  and  full  cargo  rates  from  the  Eastern 
States  of  Australia  are  set  at  40s.  6d.  per  ton.  Freight  near  at  hand  is  difficult 
to  obtain,  and  a  substantial  premium  would  have  to  be  paid  for  the  above  mini- 
mum rates  for  earlier  shipment.  Freights  are  fixed  on  the  basis  of  2,240  pounds 
to  the  ton,  payable  in  English  currency. 

MARKET  FOR  RUBBER  HEELS  AND  SOLES  IN  JAMAICA 

F.  L.  Casserly,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  March  12,  1937. — As  rubber  heels  and  soles  are  not 
separately  classified  in  the  Jamaican  customs  returns,  it  is  impossible  to  give 
precise  particulars  of  the  volume  of  business  done  in  these  articles.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  the  trade  is  of  moderate  size,  and  much  larger  in  the  case  of  heels 
than  in  that  of  soles. 

Heels  are  imported  loose,  two  dozen  pairs  to  the  bundle;  these  are  of  cheap 
grade,  retailing  at  from  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  9d.  per  dozen  pairs,  or  from  4-§d.  to  6d.  per 
pair.  A  better  quality  is  imported  in  boxes  of  one  dozen  pairs,  forty  or  fifty  boxes 
to  the  case;  and  a  still  better  quality  in  individual  boxes,  half  a  gross  of  such 
boxes  generally  being  packed  in  a  case.  These  are  retailed  at  about  6s.  6d.  per 
dozen,  or  7^d.  per  pair.  They  are  bevelled  and  better  cooked  than  the  cheaper 
grades.   Bevelled  heels  of  the  best  quality  retail  at  Is.  per  pair. 

Heels  for  both  men's  and  women's  shoes  are  on  the  market — numbers  15  to 
20  for  men,  and  9  to  14  for  women.  Black  heels  are  preferred;  but  some  brown 
are  sold. 

Soles 

Uskide  soles  are  in  moderate  demand,  retailing  at  from  25s.  per  dozen  or 
2s.  6d.  per  pair,  in  black,  and  at  30s.  or  2s.  9d.  respectively,  in  brown.  Sizes  are 
8  to  12  for  men;  soles  specially  designed  for  women's  shoes  are  seldom  seen. 
Shoemakers  often  use  men's  soles  for  this  purpose. 

Great  Britain,  Canada,  the  United  States,  Japan,  and  some  other  countries 
are  the  principal  suppliers  of  these  goods,  which  are  handled  by  hardware  and 
ironmongery  stores  and  by  a  considerable  number  of  small  dealers.  The  Japanese 
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supplies  are  very  cheap.  There  are  also  some  commission  merchants  who  act  as 
distributors  for  the  manufacturers  whom  they  represent. 

The  Jamaican  demand  for  rubber  heels  and  soles  appears  to  be  static  on 
account  of  the  large  quantities  of  cheap  shoes  always  in  the  market. 

Import  Duties 

The  Jamaican  import  duties  on  rubber  heels  and  soles  are,  ad  valorem,  15 
per  cent  under  the  British  preferential  and  20  per  cent  under  the  general  tariff. 

CONDITIONS  IN  NORTHERN  RHODESIA  IN  1936 

J.  C.  Britton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Johannesburg,  February  17,  1937. — The  past  year  has  witnessed  extra- 
ordinary activity  in  the  copper  mines  of  Northern  Rhodesia.  The  construction 
work  which  was  carried  on  during  the  years  when  copper  was  low  in  price  to 
allow  for  increased  copper  production  is  practically  completed,  and  as  a  result 
Northern  Rhodesia  is  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  temporary  removal  of 
the  restriction  on  copper  production.  The  colony  is  almost  entirely  dependent 
for  its  economic  prosperity  on  mineral  production,  and  in  1935  minerals  con- 
stituted 96-2  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  domestic  exports,  copper  being  respon- 
sible for  85-2  per  cent.  As  a  result  of  the  increase  in  the  price  and  production 
of  copper,  the  domestic  and  external  trade,  and  general  economic  conditions  were 
highly  satisfactory  in  1936.  Northern  Rhodesia  produces  copper  at  low  costs 
ranging  between  £21  and  £23  per  ton. 

The  approximate  value  of  the  1936  mineral  output  amounted  to  £6,375,929, 
compared  to  £5,229,970  in  the  preceding  year.  The  following  table  shows  the 
approximate  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal  minerals  produced  in  Northern 
Rhodesia  in  1936:— 


Quantity 

Value 

Blister  copper  

114.321,185 

£4,463,814 

Electrolytic  copper  , 

 tons 

218,011.583 

1,205.328 

Zinc  

20,730 

300,247 

 lbs. 

1,016,683 

228,809 

 lbs. 

450,774 

105,048 

Gold  

4.451 

31,269 

Silver  

2219,150 

21,389 

300 

4,750 

The  production  of  copper  for  1937  should  exceed  that  of  1936;  and  with  a 
maintenance  of  the  present  price  of  approximately  £56  per  ton,  the  value  of  the 
mineral  output  of  the  colony  will  increase  substantially.  The  capacity  of  the 
employees  in  the  copper  mines  is  being  taxed  to  the  utmost  in  an  effort  to  catch 
the  steadily  rising  market.  There  was  no  recurrence  in  the  year  under  review 
of  the  serious  outbreak  of  violence  which  occurred  among  the  native  mine  workers 
during  1935.  It  has  been  announced  that  the  8  per  cent  reduction  in  salaries  and 
wages  of  the  Broken  Hill  Mine  employees  is  to  be  restored  as  from  February  1, 
1937. 

External  Trade 

In  view  of  the  increased  mineral  production,  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
exports  would  increase.  The  preliminary  figures  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
1936  -how  that  this  was  the  case,  as  total  exports  amounted  to  £4,307,719  com- 
pared with  £3,523,645  for  the  same  period  in  1935.  Imports  declined  from 
£2.^59,448  for  the  nine  months  ended  September  30,  1935,  to  £1,676,196  in  1936. 
This  decrease  was  correctly  forecasted  as  imports  of  machinery  and  plant  for 
the  development  in  connection  with  the  extension  of  copper  production  on  a 
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large  scale  were  practically  completed  during  1935.  The  decrease  of  imports 
under  the  heading  of  metals,  metal  manufactures,  machinery,  and  vehicles,  which 
amounted  to  £1,012,124  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1935  and  were  valued  at 
£471,325  in  the  same  period  of  1936,  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  decline  in  total 
imports. 

The  increase  in  total  exports  during  the  nine  months  ended  September  30, 
1936,  offset  the  decrease  in  imports,  and  therefore  the  total  external  trade  valued 
at  £5,983,915  in  1936  exceeded  the  figure  of  £5,883,093  for  1935.  The  favourable 
balance  of  trade,  which  has  not  been  large  during  the  past  few  years,  owing  to 
heavy  purchases  of  plant  and  equipment,  may  be  expected  to  reach  ncrmaltfigures 
during  1937. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  BELGIUM,  1936 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(In  1934.  previous  to  devaluation,  the  Belgian  franc  was  worth  about  4-7 
cents;  in  1935  its  average  value  was  reduced  to  3-63  cents  due  to  the  devaluation 
at  the  end  of  March;  for  1936  its  average  value  was  3-383  cents.  One  metric 
quintal  (100  kilograms)  equails  220-46  pounds;  one  ^metric  ton  equals  2.204-6 
pounds.) 

I 

Brussels,  March  5,  1937. — Imports  into  the  Belgo-Luxemburg  Economic 
Union1  during  1936  totalled  21,505,682,000  francs  (about  $727,280,000)  com- 
pared with  17,445,761,000  francs  in  1935  and  14,021,997,000  francs  in  1934.  In 
volume  imports  were  respectively  328,580,181  quintals  in  1936,  305,897,541  quin- 
tals in  1935,  and  317,469,755  quintals  in  1934. 

These  figures  show  that,  although  there  was  a  marked  reduction  in  Bel- 
gium's purchasing  power  immediately  following  the  devaluation  of  the  Belgian 
franc  in  March,  1935,  the  economic  recovery  has  been  such  that,  despite  the 
substantial  increase  in  prices  of  raw  materials  necessary  for  its  industries,  Belgium 
has  been  able  to  resume  importation  on  a  greatly  increased  scale. 

On  the  other  hand,  Belgian  exports  have  expanded  owing  to  the  double 
stimulus  afforded  by  Belgium's  depreciated  currency  and  increased  world  demand 
for  products  of  all  kinds. 

Exports  during  1936  totalled  19,944,275,000  francs  (approximately  $674,- 
480,000)  as  against  16,125,953,000  francs  in  1935  and  13,794,794,000  francs  in 
1934.  In  volume,  exports  were  218,414,967  quintals  in  1936,  204,001,382  quintals 
in  1935,  and  199,890,418  quintals  in  1934. 

Although  the  balance  of  trade  in  1936  was  unfavourable,  as  usual,  reaching 
1,561,407,000  francs  (about  $52,800,000),  this  is  more  than  offset  by  the  benefits 
which  Belgium  derives  from  its  trade  with  its  colony,  the  Belgian  Congo,  and 
from  Belgian  investments  and  interests  held  abroad. 

Imports  and  Exports 

The  following  table  sets  out  the  main  trend  of  Belgium's  foreign  trade  in 
1936  as  compared  with  1935: — 

Imports  Exports 

1935              1936  1935  1936 

Thousands  of  Belgian  Francs 

Live  animals                                    44.000           47.570  66.142  67.200 

Foodstuffs  and  beverages  ..        3,497,812       4,485.702  873,353  1,084,020 

Raw  materials                             8,946,317      11.468,651  6.83-5.030       9,059 ,0*65 

Manufactured  goods                     4.623,577       5.095,986  8.011,911  9,518,908 


1  Since  the  abolition  of  the  customs  frontier  between  Belgium  and  the  neighbouring  Grand 
Duchy  of  Luxemburg  in  1922,  these  two  countries  form  a  single  unit  for  customs  purposes.  The 
populations  are  respectively  8.300,000  and  360,000. 
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Imports  by  Commodity  Groups 

Belgium  is  essentially  an  industrial  country,  and,  as  may  be  expected,  im- 
ports consist  mostly  of  raw  and  semi-manufactured  products  for  its  industries. 
Even  though  the  deposits  of  coal  in  Belgium  are  considerable,  recourse  must  be 
had,  to  some  extent,  to  imports  to  meet  the  local  demand  for  this  commodity. 
Apart  from  coal,  Belgium  is  comparatively  very  poor  in  natural  resources  and 
obtains  its  iron  ore,  for  instance,  mostly  from  France. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  its  agriculture  is  also  of  considerable  importance, 
Belgium  must,  because  of  its  small  size  and  great  density  of  population,  obtain  a 
very  substantial  part  of  its  requirements  in  foodstuffs  from  abroad. 

As  the  following  table  shows,  the  main  categories  of  imports  into  Belgium 
are  live  animals  and  foodstuffs  (cereals,  fruits,  fish,  cheese),  metals  and  minerals, 
lumber,  raw  textile  products,  chemical  fertilizers,  and  machinery. 

Imports  by  Main  Groups 

1935  19-36  Inc.  or  Dec. 

Living  animals   and  products   of  the   animal  Thousands  of  Belgian  Francs 

kingdom   2,306,733  2,996,715  +  689,982 

Products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom   4,336,22(5  5,739,562  +1,403,337 

Mineral  products                                              .  3.034,453  3,809,775  +  865,322 

Products    of    the    food    preparing  industries, 

beverages  and  tobacco   886,089  1,007,230  +  121,141 

Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products,  ferti- 
lizers   749,825  833,737  +  83,912 

Wax,  encaustics,  soap   31,580  24,549  —  7,031 

Skins,   hides   and   leather,    furs   and  articles 

thereof   198,162  196,398  -  1,764 

Textile  materials  and  textiles   708,906  707,295  —  1,701 

Clothing,  lingerie,  hosiery,  etc   171,423  187,595  +  16,172 

Wood,  cork  and  articles  thereof   695,357  793,377  +  98,020 

Rubber  and  manufactures  thereof   87.823  89,198  +  1,375 

Paper  and  its  applications   476,413  569,713  +  93,300 

Precious  stones,  stoneware,  pottery   225,003  251,113  +  26,110 

Glass  and  glassware   52,614  54,201  +  2,277 

Metals  and  manufactures  thereof   1,660,353  2,089,177  +  428,824 

Machinery     and     apparatus     and  electrical 

material   933,428  1,070,952  +  137,524 

Vehicles  other  than  for  railways   510,941  591,101  +  80,160 

Clockware,  scientific  and  precision  instruments  88,179  95,042  +  6,863 

Musical  instruments  ;   9,172  11,980  +  2,808 

Arms  and  ammunition   34,575  39,527  +  4,952 

Miscellaneous  products   249,017  257,355  +  8,338 

Total  of  imports   17,445,640  21,505,682  +4,059,921 

Among  the  many  import  items  showing  increases  in  1936,  the  most  important 
are  (in  thousands  of  francs) : — 

Raw  wool  (+428,000);  raw  cotton  (+156,000);  raw  flax  (+45,000);  rubber,  raw  (+38,- 
900);  wheat  (+493,152);  maize  (+170,000);  barley  (+86,838);  rye  (+26,640);  cheese 
(+22,311);  fish  fats  and  oils  for  industrial  use  (+22,046);  dry  pulse  (+39,500);  oleaginous 
seeds  and  fruits  (+91.000);  iron  ore  (+34,251);  pig  iron  (+34,848);  ferro-metallic  alloys 
(+21,061) ;  zinc  ore  (+73,229') ;  raw  zinc  (+26,378) ;  lead  in  pigs  (+39,000) ;  lead  ore  (+77,- 
013) ;  raw  tin  (+36,300) ;  copper  ingots  (+68,400) ;  petroleum,  crude  (+25,682) ;  gasolene 
(+67,462);  lubricating  oil  (+25,322);  wood'-pulp  (+20.000);  sawn  lumber  (+29,500);  ply- 
wood and  veneers  (+22,500)  ;  newsprint  paper  (  +  13,700) ;  chemical  fertilizers  (+39,000) ; 
gold  ingots  (+74,442);  machine  tools  (+9,300);  machinery  and  parts,,  of  iron  and  steel 
(+50,000) ;  automobile  parts  (+89,425) ;  raw  hides  and  skins  (+163,000) ;  precious  and  semi- 
precious stones  (+340.000). 

Decreases  were  registered  in  imports  of: — 

Automobiles  (—21.300) ;  rubber  tires  and  tubes  for  automobiles  (—4,300) ;  meat  extracts 
(  —  15,043);  butter  (—20,608);  live  poultry  (—4,860);  prepared  'hides  and  skins  (—19,700); 
woollen  yarn  (—29,000). 

Exports 

During  1933  exports  increased  in  value  by  23-7  per  cent  compared  with  an 
increase  of  23-3  per  cent  in  imports. 
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On  the  whole,  the  increase  in  exports  of  raw  materials  and  semi-manufactured 
products,  such  as  coal,  raw  wool,  precious  stones,  metals,  chemical  fertilizers,  and 
raw  hides  and  skins,  exceeded  the  increase  in  exports  of  fully  manufactured 
goods,  which  consist  chiefly  of  metallurgical  products,  textiles,  glassware,  and 
pottery. 

Exports  of  foodstuffs  and  beverages  increased  from  a  total  value  of  873,- 
353,000  francs  for  1935  to  1,084,020  francs  in  1936,  the  chief  items  being  (value 
for  1935  in  parentheses) :  sugar,  raw  and  refined,  149,634,000  francs  (129,- 
414,000) ;  poultry  eggs,  108,957,000  francs  (90,515,000) ;  and  malt,  81,065,000 
francs  (70,045,000). 

Exports  of  raw  materials  and  semi-manufactured  goods  rose  from  6835,- 
000,000  francs  to  9,059,065,000  francs,  the  main  items  being: — 

Precious  and  semi-precious  stones,  out  but  not  mounted,  including  coral  and  fine  pearls, 
1,771,935.000  francs  (1,100,905,000  in  1935);  wool,  1,347.886,000  francs  (9'47 ,778,000) ;  coal  and 
coke,  1,073,287,000  francs  (882.242,000);  fertilizers,  705,578,000  francs  (588.340.000);  copper, 
507,818,000  francs  (530.860.000) ;  iron  and  steel,  426,343,000  francs  (336.297,000) ;  zinc,  209,- 
814,000  francs  (186,231,000);  tin,  202.711,000  francs  (171,616,000);  lead,  144,015,000  francs 
(88,951,000);  mineral  oils  and  products,  358,258,000  francs  (260,098,000);  flax  and  hemp, 
470.898,000  francs  (387.652.000) ;  cotton,  245.593,000  francs  (210,107,000) ;  hides  and  skins, 
240,878,000  francs  (149,533,000) ;  hair  and  feathers,  214,435,000  francs  (151,744,000). 

In  the  fully  manufactured  category,  exports  increased  from  8,011,911,000 
francs  in  1935  to  9,513,908,000  francs  in  1936.  The  principal  commodities  in  this 
group  are: — 

Iron  and  steel,  rolled  or  drawn,  2,346,745.000  francs  (2,126.691.000);  other  iron  and  steel 
products,  not  including  machineiy.  613.905,000  francs  (448,932,000) ;  cotton  fabrics,  914.792,000 
francs  (735,048,000);  woolen  yarns,  346.094,000  francs  (209.946.000);  chemicals,  390,124,000 
francs  (337,602A)00) ;  electrical  machinery  and  apparatus,  268.969,000  francs  (225,378,000) ;  and 
paper  and  cardboard.  176,549.000  francs  (162.709,000). 


Distribution  of  Trade  by  Countries 

Belgian  import  statistics  are  based  on  the  country  whence  the  goods  were 
originally  consigned  direct  to  Belgium,  and  the  countries  indicated  are  therefore 
not  in  every  instance  the  country  of  origin  of  the  goods.  Canadian  goods  shipped 
via  the  United  States,  for  example,  may  be  credited  to  the  latter  country  unless 
the  shipping  documents  clearly  establish  their  Canadian  origin. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  Belgium's  foreign  trade  in 
1934,  1935,  and  1936  by  countries,  these  being  ranked  in  order  of  importance  as 
regards  imports  last  year: — 

Imports  Exports 
1934  1935  1936  1934  1935  1936 

Value  in  Thousands  of  Francs 


France   2,339,320  2,725.302  2.895,615  2,410,295  2,960,085  3,635,002 

Germany   2,004,236  2,133,086  2.421.665  1,627,880  1,582,713  2.064,369 

United  Kingdom   1.007,501  1.392,802  1,955,712  2.002,238  2.390,646  2,907,890 

Holland   1,437,451  1,635,773  1.932,953  1,548,63®  1,845,286  2,354,889 

United  States   1,003,783  1.296,030  1,512.714  616,407  990.975  1,572.058 

Belgian  Congo   755,974  1,271,434  1,502.993  134,110  161,536  233,141 

Argentina   948,781  1,259,363  1.152,693  452,566  591,302  507,023 

Australia   543,457  588,173  868,907  51,642  57,846  85,453 

Canada   240,562  272.607  796.108  94,972  152,465  203,163 

Russia   383.537  562.059  621,859  116,833  188,717  290,926 

British  India   347,233  430.069  613.179  279,858  359,886  411,739 

Poland   243,823  311.484  468,201  105,221  155,007  245.913 

Sweden   187,951  249,090  342.237  246,948  322,738  470,213 

Finland   167,101  270.972  283.187  81,924  104,939  168,644 

Norway   109,707  163,494  212.216  120.955  184,116  248,490 


The  increase  in  Belgium's  imports  and  exports  during  1936  was  shared 
by  all  the  principal  countries  with  the  exception  of  Argentina,  which  registered 
a  decrease  of  about  100,000,000  francs  as  regards  imports. 
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With  respect  to  imports,  Canada  was  easily  first  in  percentage  of  increase, 
having  trebled  its  trade  with  Belgium  last  year.  Imports  from  Australia 
increased  by  47  per  cent,  from  British  India  by  40  per  cent,  and  from  the  United 
Kingdom  by  34  per  cent.  Belgium's  exports  to  the  British  Empire  also  showed  a 
notable  increase,  particularly  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Exports  to  Canada 
increased  by  one-third,  and  to  the  United  States  by  nearly  60  per  cent. 

Trade  with  Canada 

The  Belgian  trade  statistics  credit  Canada  with  imports  of  a  c.i.f.  value 
totalling  796,108,000  francs  (about  $25,930,000)  for  1936  compared  with  272,- 
607,000  francs  ($9,896,000)  for  1935.  Exports  of  Belgian  goods  to  Canada,  on 
the  basis  of  their  value  f.o.b.  Belgian  port,  totalled  203,163,000  francs  last  year 
(about  $6,863,000)  as  against  152,465,000  francs  ($5,535,500)  in  1935.  Canada's 
favourable  balance  of  trade  with  Belgium  thus  increased  from  $4,360,000  in  1935 
to  $19,070,000  last  year. 

As  regards  imports,  the  main  increases  in  Belgium's  purchases  from  Canada 
occurred  in  the  following  commodities  (figures  in  francs) : — 

Wheat  (+493.671,000);  sawn  lumber,  mainly  Douglas  fir  (+5,425,000);  asbestos,  raw 
(+13.137,000);  zinc  ore  (+8,968,000);  lead  ore  (+7,731,000);  rubber  . tires  and  tubes  (+403,- 
000);  and  silk  hosiery  (+316.000).  The  main  decreases  were :  apples  (—2,964,000);  wood- 
pulp  (—2.089.000);  raw  zinc  (-1.687,000);  buckwheat  (  —  1,096.000);  and  canned  fish 
(—320,000) . 

The  main  increases  in  Belgium's  exports  to  Canada  were  (figures  in 
francs) : — 

Diamonds  and  other  precious  and  semii-precious  stones  (+28,102,000) ;  textile  products 
(+8267.000) ;  iron  and  steel  sheets  (+8.398,000) ;  metal  fasteners  (+1,017,000) ;  glassware 
(+3.1691.000);  paper  (  +  1,268,000);  gelatine  (+541.000);  earthenware  (+642,000);  tiles 
(+312,000) ;  horses  (+506.000) ;  zinc  sulphide  (+360,000) ;  zinc  powder  (+623,000) ;  animal 
glue  (+274.000) ;  and  mineral  oils  derived  from  coal  tar  (+282,000).  The  chief  decreases  were  : 
automatic  hunting  rifles  (—2,960,000);  brandy  or  spirits  (—934,000);  and  chalk  (—97.000). 


LEATHER  TRADE  IN  EGYPT 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cairo,  February  23,  1937. — According  to  sources  in  the  trade,  there  are 
about  fifteen  tanneries  in  Egypt;  the  value  of  their  normal  yearly  output  is 
placed  at  approximately  £E560,000.  The  bulk  of  the  raw  hides  and  skins 
required  by  the  industry  are  obtained  locally.  Of  the  leather  produced,  four- 
fifths  is  consumed  in  the  country;  the  remainder  is  exported  to  neighbouring 
markets  (Sudan,  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Cyprus).  Imports,  composed  of  certain 
grades  or  types  not  readily  available  in  Egypt,  are  designed  mostly  for  the  shoe 
industry;  they  comprise  chiefly  patent  leather  and  box  calf. 

Imports  of  Patent  Leather  and  Box  Calf 

Imports  into  Egypt  of  patent  leather  and  box  calf  come  under  the  item 
"  leather,  varnished,  lacquered,  moroecoed,  or  dyed,"  in  Egyptian  official  statis- 
tics, and  under  this  item  imports  for  the  past  five  years  were  distributed  as  fol- 


lows:— 

1932  1933  1934  1935  1936 

Country  £E  £E  £E  £E  £E 

Total   77,308  77,355  74,848  85.249  107,889 

United  Kingdom   5,047  3,643  4,018  4,627  4,816 

Belgium   2,398  3,l.li8  2,980  2,906  1,978 

France   11,512  6,998  6,184  2,830  4.444 

Germany   18,176  18,173  17,382  19.293  21,170 

Hungary   2,219  4,247  10.371  13.290  24.215 

United  States   29,954  33,675  27,608  32,568  38,995 
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It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  above  figures  represent  largely  imports  of 
patent  leather  and  box  calf.  The  United  States  is  the  principal  source  of  supply 
for  patent  leather;  Hungary  and  Germany  have  the  larger  share  of  imports  of 
box  calf.  In  1935  the  value  of  the  Canadian  patent  leather  disposed  of  in  the 
Egyptian  market  was  estimated  at  £E5,000,  a  substantial  portion  of  which  was 
credited  to  the  United  States,  due  to  Canadian  shipments  being  for  the  larger 
part  effected  via  New  York.  Canadian  box  calf  has  so  far  enjoyed  but  limited 
sales. 

Patent  Leather 
demand  and  competition 

The  demand  is  primarily  for  cow  sides,  black  in  colour,  chrome  tanned, 
with  a  fine  grain,  DM  and  DLM,  16/18.  In  addition,  the  product  must  be 
mellow,  yet  not  liable  to  tear  in  the  process  of  making  (a  great  proportion  of 
Egyptian  shoes  are  hand-made) ,  or  to  crack  easily  under  the  strain  of  wearing. 

Ox  sides,  splits,  and  patent  kids  form  only  a  relatively  small  item  of  import. 
Owing  to  increasing  prices  demanded  for  cow  sides,  an  interest  may  develop  in 
the  near  future  in  splits. 

There  is  no  domestic  production  of  patent  leather.  The  main  competitor 
for  cow  sides  is  the  United  States.  Other  supplying  countries  include  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  Germany,  and  Canada.  Until  recently  representatives  of 
United  States  manufacturers  have  been  quoting  between  16^  and  17  cents,  less 
5  per  cent,  per  square  foot,  c.i.f.  Alexandria,  and  some  firms  who  hold  stocks 
still  sell  at  those  prices;  others  quote  from  19  to  20  cents,  also  less  5  per  cent, 
which  will  in  all  probability  be  the  market  rates  generally  adopted  in  the  near 
future. 

SALES  PROSPECTS 

Patent  leather  from  the  Dominion  was  introduced  several  years  ago  into 
the  Egyptian  market,  but  at  the  outset  not  all  of  it  found  favour  among  the 
leather  merchants,  who  continued  to  showed  a  marked  preference  for  the  United 
States  product.  However,  special  efforts  were  made  by  some  Canadian  tan- 
neries to  produce  a  type  of  leather  suitable  for  the  needs  of  this  country,  and 
their  endeavours  have  been  crowned  with  a  certain  degree  of  success,  so  much 
so  that  local  traders  are  now  prepared  to  divert  a  good  proportion  of  their  orders 
to  Canadian  exporters,  provided  quality  and  prices  are  on  a  par  with  United 
States  brands.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  one  Canadian  brand  which  com- 
mands at  present  higher  prices,  on  the  ground  of  quality.  Sales  of  Canadian 
patent  leather  in  Egypt  have  been  on  the  increase  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  it  may  be  anticipated  that  the  upward  trend  will  not  be  checked  if  there 
exists  a  close  co-operation  between  manufacturers  in  the  Dominion  and  their 
local  representatives. 

PACKING  AND  IMPORT  DUTY 

Special  attention  must  be  paid  to  packing.  Thin  layers  of  cotton  wool 
should  be  inserted  in  between  the  sides  and  packages  wrapped  in  strong  kraft 
paper. 

The  Egyptian  customs  tariff  contains  but  a  single  column.  In  the  case 
of  patent  leather,  the  duty  is  12  per  cent  ad  valorem,  plus  a  surtax  of  2  per  cent. 

Caution  should  be  exercised  by  Canadian  exporters  endeavouring  to  form 
connections  in  the  Egyptian  market.  It  would  be  highly  desirable  that  before 
attempting  anything  in  this  respect  they  approach  the  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner at  Cairo,  who  is  in  a  position  to  recommend  suitable  concerns. 
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Box  Calf 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

The  production  of  box  calf  by  Egyptian  tanners  is  a  recent  development. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  domestic  product  is  of  a  rather  inferior  grade,  it  takes 
care  of  approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  requirements  of  the  local  shoemaking 
industry.  The  remainder  is  supplied  chiefly  by  Hungary,  Germany,  and  France, 
the  greater  portion  originating  in  Hungary.  Small  quantities  are  also  obtained 
from  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  other  countries,  but  box  calf 
from  these  countries  does  not  find  a  favourable  reception,  it  being  too  stiff  to 
provide  a  comfortable  shoe  in  the  hot  climate  of  Egypt  and  too  high  in  price 
to  admit  of  successful  competition  with  Hungary,  Germany,  and  France.  Two 
or  three  shipments  of  Canadian  box  calf  have  been  tried,  but  prices  were  too 
high.   This  is  a  cheap  market. 

MARKET  REQUIREMENTS,  QUOTATIONS,  AND  DUTY 

Box  calf  is  largely  used  in  Egypt  for  men's  footwear,  with  comparatively 
small  quantities  for  women's  and  children's  shoes.  The  shades  in  demand  are 
black  (60  per  cent),  brown  (30  per  cent),  and  blue  and  green  (10  per  cent). 
Heavy  and  medium-heavy  leather  is  required  for  men's  footwear,  and  medium 
and  light  types  for  women's  and  children's  shoes.  DH  and  DMH  box  calf, 
12/14,  in  the  shades  mentioned  above,  is  at  present  quoted  by  Hungarian  and 
German  exporters  at  prices  ranging  between  15d.  and  17d.  per  square  foot,  less 
5  per  cent,  c.i.f.  Alexandria;  quotations  from  the  same  sources  on  DM  and  DL 
box  calf,  7/10,  go  from  13d.  to  15d.  per  square  foot,  less  5  per  cent,  c.i.f.  Egyp- 
tian port.  These  indicate  an  advance  on  those  ruling  until  recently,  which 
stood  at  from  11-Jd.  to  13d.  and  from  lid.  to  12d.  respectively. 

Upon  its  entry  into  Egypt,  foreign  box  calf  is  dutiable  at  12  per  cent  ad 
valorem.   To  this  amount  must  be  added  a  surtax  of  2  per  cent. 

Sole  Leather 

Recent  investigations  conducted  by  the  Cairo  office  have  elicited  the  fact 
that  the  sole  leather  employed  in  the  Egyptian  boot  and  shoe  industry  is  entirely 
of  domestic  production,  the  market  price  being  such  as  to  render  foreign  com- 
petition impossible. 

EGYPT  AS  A  MARKET  FOR  CANNED  SARDINES 

C.  S.  Burrill,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cairo,  March  1,  1937. — In  1935,  total  imports  of  canned  sardines  into 
Egypt  were  valued  at  £E.13,743  as  against  £E.9,298  in  1934.  In  1936,  for  the 
period  January-November,  the  total  value  was  £E.8,287.  Only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  these  figures  applies  to  sardines  proper,  for  which-  the  demand  is 
limited.  Of  the  imported  article,  Portugal  in  1935  was  credited  with  £E.9,124; 
Spain  (£E.2,356),  France  (£E.764),  Italy  (£E.653),  United  Kingdom  (£E.419), 
and  Canada  (£E.183).  In  1936  (January-November)  Portugal  supplied  about 
85  per  cent  of  the  sardines  imported,  while  Belgium  appeared  as  a  source  of 
supply  and  is  making  some  headway.  There  is  no  local  production,  but  a 
movement  has  been  on  foot  for  some  time  for  the  establishment  of  a  cannery 
which  would  pack  a  fish  similar  to  the  sardine  for  the  Egyptian  market. 

The  sardine  proper  is  packed  in  olive  oil,  while  chinchards,  herring  and  the 
like  are  packed  in  cotton-seed  oil.   The  taste  among  the  poorer  classes  in  Egypt 
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is  for  a  salty  rather  than  a  sweet  flavour.  There  is  little  demand  for  sardines 
in  tomato  sauce.  For  sardines  proper,  4  fish  to  the  tin,  and  for  others  5/6  fish 
is  the  favoured  pack.  The  Belgian  chinchard  is  packed  12/16  to  the  tin.  The 
tin  used  by  Portuguese  packers  is  the  "1/4  Club/'  30  mm.  deep.  Belgium  has 
adopted  this  type  of  pack,  as  well  as  25  mm.,  but  a  tin  of  30  mm.  will  always 
be  given  preference,  irrespective  of  the  country  of  origin. 

Present  market  prices  may  be  taken  as  follows,  c.i.f.  Egyptian  port: — 

French  and  Portuguese  (sardines  proper)   18s.  6d. 

Portuguese  and  Belgian  chinchards,  in  3'0-nmi.  tins  .  .  .  .  14s.  Od.  to  14s.  6d. 
Portuguese  and  Belgian  chinchards,  in  25-mm.  tins  .  .  .  .        12s.  Od.  to  12s.  6d. 

The  duty  payable  on  sardines  proper  under  Tariff  Item  No.  117  (2)  is 
£E. 1-400  ($7  approximately)  per  100  kilos,  while  that  payable  under  Item 
No.  117  (4)  on  other  types  of  so-called  sardines  is  750  milliemes  ($3.75  approxi- 
mately) per  100  kilos,  Canadian  sardines  falling  under  the  latter  category.  In 
both  cases  there  is  surtax  of  2  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  the  market  in  Egypt  for  sardines  has  not 
assumed  more  importance  is  that  the  low  purchasing  power  of  a  large  majority 
of  the  population  causes  them  to  give  preference  to  quantity  and  low  price,  for 
which  reason  there  is  a  considerable  demand  for  pilchards.  This  type  of  fish 
was  imported  into  Egypt  in  1935  to  a  total  value  of  £E. 67,264,  over  50  per  cent 
being  from  the  United  States. 

Provided  Canadian  packers  would  adopt  the  shape  of  tin  used  by  European 
firms,  there  would  be  quite  a  good  outlet  for  Canadian  sardines,  5/6  fish  per  tin, 
in  cotton  seed  oil,  at  a  price  of  about  12s.  per  case  of  100  tins,  c.i.f.  Egyptian 
port.  A  local  concern  would  be  willing  to  enter  into  an  annual  contract  for 
substantial  quantities,  if  any  Canadian  plant  would  agree  to  pack  in  the  same 
shape  tins  as  the  Portuguese. 


UNITED  STATES  MARKET  FOR  HORSES 

G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  March  15,  1937. — Horses  imported  into  the  United  States  from 
Canada  not  more  than  $150  in  value  are  dutiable  at  $20  per  head,  while  those 
over  $150  in  value  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Prior  to 
January,  1936,  the  duty  on  horses  not  more  than  $150  in  value  was  $30  per  head. 

From  1931  to  1935  there  was  a  slow  but  steady  increase  in  imports  of  Cana- 
dian horses  from  1,258  head  to  5,406  head  in  the  not  more  than  $150  classifica- 
tion. In  1936  the  imports  rose  to  17,156  head,  and  in  the  over  $150  classification 
they  amounted  to  326  head. 

An  indication  of  the  main  purchasing  areas  for  these  imported  horses  may 
be  gathered  from  the  United  States  customs  returns  for  1936,  which,  according 
to  customs  districts,  registered  as  follows:  Vermont,  5,115  head;  St.  Lawrence, 
3,929;  Dakota,  3,245;  Montana  and  Idaho,  2,499;  Maine  and  New  Hampshire, 
1,414;  Washington,  295;  Duluth  and  Superior,  203;  Buffalo,  192;  Michigan, 
101;  Minnesota,  65;  New  York,  28;  Chicago,  21  head. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  New  England  and  adjoining  states  are  the  largest 
recipients.  The  import  movement  from  Canada  in  this  direction  is  in  keeping 
with  the  general  trade  flow  of  the  United  States,  as  the  New  England  and  adjoin- 
ing states  are  usually  regarded  as  importing  areas  for  such  producing  states  as 
Iowa,  Indiana,  and  Ohio. 

Domestic  Production 

Census  figures  prepared  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
show  that  there  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  the  production  of  horses  and  mules 
for  the  past  twenty  years.  A  steady  decline  in  total  numbers  of  about  2  per  cent 
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per  annum  was  in  progress  throughout  1933,  1934,  and  1935,  but  in  1936  the 
reduction  narrowed  to  0-9  per  cent  for  horses  and  1-7  per  cent  for  mules. 

This  change  was  due  to  an  increasing  colt  crop,  which  since  the  low  price 
years  of  1931  and  1932  has  responded  vigorously  to  the  steady  rise  in  values. 
Thus  in  1934,  when  there  was  about  a  $12  increase  per  head  for  horses  and  a  $22 
increase  per  head  for  mules  over  the  1933  average  farm  values  of  $54.12  and 
$60.42  respectively,  the  colt  crops  of  horses  and  mules  registered  a  22  per  cent 
expansion.  During  1935  the  farm  value  for  horses  rose  to  $77.05,  for  mules  to 
$99.34,  and  the  colt  crop  increased  a  further  8  per  cent. 

On  the  basis  of  this  continued  rise  in  farm  prices,  which  averaged  $96.82  in 
1936  and  $99.66  in  1937  for  horses  (mules  $120.36  and  $129.73) ,  and  increasing 
colt  production,  it  is  believed  that  the  final  low  point  in  horse  and  mule  produc- 
tion will  have  been  reached  in  about  three  to  four  years'  time.  At  the  present 
time  the  total  number  of  horses  and  colts  is  listed  at  11,527,000  head  and  mules 
at  4,603,000  head. 

Types  in  Demand 

*  Work  horses  with  an  average  weight  of  about  1,500  pounds,  and  standing 
sixteen  hands,  are  in  good  demand.  Such  horses,  well  broken,  from  three  to  six 
years  of  age,  and  free  from  hair,  are  suitable  as  wagon  horses  in  the  Eastern 
cities  and  as  work  horses  on  most  of  the  farms.  City  firms  usually  specify  addi- 
tional requirements  for  their  horses  such  as  fast  walking,  easy  keeping,  and  cap- 
able of  hard  work  in  hot  weather.  The  chunky  type  of  horse  obtained  from  Iowa, 
Indiana,  and  Ohio  meet  these  requirements,  with  the  result  that  city  dairy  com- 
panies rely  on  these  states  for  most  of  their  supplies.  Mares  were  reported  to  be 
in  better  demand  than  geldings  in  most  markets. 

Prices 

An  examination  of  the  average  f.o.b.  shipping  point  values  of  Canadian 
horses  as  estimated  from  customs  returns  for  1936  reveal  that  prices  rose  from 
$103  per  head  in  January  to  $125  per  head  in  May  and  later  declined  to  $103  in 
the  late  autumn  months.  March,  April,  and  May  are  the  high-price  months  in 
the  United  States  horse  markets,  and  the  change  in  Canadian  prices  therefore 
merely  reflected  the  general  market  trend  in  the  United  States.  It  is  also  interest- 
ing to  note  that,  after  allowance  of  $20  is  made  for  duty,  and  a  further  $20  for 
freight  and  incidental  costs,  the  delivered  spring  prices  for  Canadian  horses 
approximated  closely  to  the  average  farm  values  in  the  New  England  and  adjoin- 
ing states,  as  witnessed  in  the  following  resume  of  average  farm  values  for  1936: 
Massachusetts,  $160;  Maine,  $155;  Connecticut,  $151 ;  New  Jersey,  $145;  New 
York,  $143;  Vermont,  $142;  Pennsylvania,  $140;  Michigan,  $136;  Wisconsin, 
$127. 

In  the  important  supplying  states  of  Iowa  and  Indiana  the  average  farm 
values  were  $108  and  $123  respectively. 

Late  February,  1937,  auction  prices  as  given  by  one  well-known  Chicago 
dealer  quoted  good  mares  from  three  to  seven  years,  weighing  1,400-1,500  pounds, 
as  selling  at  $140  to  $200;  1,600-1,700  pounds  at  $150  to  $225  per  head.  Geld- 
ings from  three  to  six  years,  weighing  1,400-1,500  pounds,  were  selling  at  $125 
to  $160,  and  from  1,600-1,700  pounds  at  $150  to  $200  per  head. 

According  to  a  United  States  horse  association,  there  still  exists  a  total  shortage 
of  174,382  head,  with  49,006  head  of  this  number  allocated  to  the  New  England 
and  adjoining  states,  and  62,638  head  distributed  among  the  more  central  states 
of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  North 
and  South  Dakota. 

Dealers  are  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  in  spite  of  this  estimated  shortage 
it  is  inadvisable  to  expect  higher  values  this  season. 
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EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  PRODUCTS  UNDER  THE 
QUOTA  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

The  following  table  shows  the  standing  of  the  quotas  provided  for  under  the 
Canada-United  States  Trade  Agreement  up  to  February  27,  1937:— 

Amount  of 
Quota  used 
bv  Canada 


Cattle  ( 700  lbs.  or  more) 
Calves  (less  than  175  lbs.) 
Dairy  cows.  . 


Total 
of  Quota 
155,790  head 
51,939  head 
20,000  head 


Cream   1,500,000  gals. 

Seed  potatoes   750,000  bush. 


Unmanufactured  lumber 
(Douglas  fir  and  Western 

hemlock)   250,000  M  ft 

b.m. 


Duty 
Reduction 
3  to  2c.  per  lb. 
2-§  to  lie  per  lb. 
3  to  lie.  per  lb. 
56%o  to  3i5c. 
per  gal. 
75  to  60c. 
per  100  lb. 
Dec.  1  to  end  of 

February. 
45c.  Mar.  1  to 
Nov.  30 


35,545 
10,298 
822 
9,004 

24.670 


Percentage  of 
Quota  Used  by 
Canada 
22.8% 
19.8% 
4.1% 
0.6% 

3.3%* 


$1  to  50c.  per 
M  ft.  b.m.  duty 
$3  to  $1.50  tax 

1  Figures  from  December  1,  1936,  to  February  27,  1937, 


8,356 
M  ft.  b.m. 


3.3% 


as  the  potato  quota  begins  on 


December  1,  each  year,  whereas  all  other  quotas  are  dated  from  the  first  of  the  year. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  quotas  established  in  the  treaty  include  imports 
from  all  countries.  Except  in  the  cattle  quotas,  Canada  was  responsible  for  all 
the  quotas  so  far  absorbed.  During  the  two  months,  January  and  February, 
Mexico  shipped  to  the  United  States  118  head  of  cattle  in  the  175-pound  class 
and  10,137  head  of  heavy  cattle,  thus  bringing  the  total  amount  of  quota  used 
for  light  cattle  up  to  20-1  per  cent  and  for  heavy  cattle  to  29-3  per  cent.  By 
using  the  term  quota  it  is  not  meant  to  indicate  that  imports  will  be  prohibited 
if  the  quota  is  fulfilled  but  simply  that  the  reduced  duty  will  no  longer  apply 
after  imports  exceed  the  amount  established  in  the  quotas. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  JAPAN,  1936 

A.  K.  Dotjll,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  average  rate  of  the  yen  in  1935  and  in  1936  was  29  cents 

Canadian  funds) 

Tokyo,  February  15,  1937. — The  total  foreign  trade  of  Japan  in  1936  was 
valued  at  5,456,656,930  yen  as  compared  with  4,971,309,161  yen  in  1935,  an 
increase  of  485,347,769  yen.  Exports  were  valued  at  2,692,975,564  yen  as  against 
2,499,073,045  yen,  an  increase  of  193,902,519  yen;  imports  at  2,763,681,366  yen 
as  against  2,472,236,116  yen,  an  increase  of  291,445,250  yen.  Japan  had  thus  an 
unfavourable  balance  of  trade  amounting  to  70,705,802  yen  as  compared  with  a 
favourable  balance  of  trade  amounting  to  26,836,929  yen  in  1935,  and  an  excess 
of  imports  amounting  to  110,676,977  yen  in  1934. 

Exports  by  Continents 

Japan's  largest  volume  of  exports  went  to  Asiatic  countries  and  was  valued 
at  1,370,969,898  yen  as  against  1,304,433,332  yen  in  1935,  an  increase  of  66,536,566 
yen.  Exports  to  North  America  were  next  in  importance  and  were  valued  at 
608,857,061  yen  as  against  543,526,700  yen,  an  increase  of  65,330,361  yen. 
Exports  to  Europe  were  valued  at  307,717,821  yen  as  against  262,704,809  yen; 
to  Afrk-an  countries  at  197,702,527  yen  as  against  183,527,514  yen;  to  Oceanic 
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countries  at  97,726,710  yen  as  against  95,492,510  yen;  and  to  South  American 
countries  at  68,760,985  yen  as  against  73,361,522  yen. 

Exports  by  Principal  Countries 

The  following  list  shows  Japan's  twenty  best  customers  during  1936  in  order 
of  the  value  of  products  which  were  exported  to  them: — 


Country  Yen 

United  States                      .  .  .  .  504,252,270 

Kwantung  Province   347,164,855 

British  India   259,107,536 

China  Proper   159,690,539 

Manchukuo   150,859,454 

Great  Britain   147,309,349 

Dutch  East  Indies   129.495,167 

Australia   68,763,187 

Straits  Settlements   58,770.017 

Hongkong   58,445,464 


Country  Yen 

Philippine  Islands   51,840,438 

France   43,475.073 

Siam   43,028,374 

Federation  of  South  Africa.  .  .  .  41,533,742 

Egypt   40,906,936 

Germany   35,054,497 

Kenya,  Uganda  and  Tanganyika  30,601.922 

Asiatic  Russia   22,992,559 

Argentina   22.711,943 

French  Morocco   20,512,369 


Exports  by  Commodities 
the  three  principal  exports 

Cotton  tissues,  which  since  1933  have  been  Japan's  largest  single  export 
item,  continued  in  1936  to  hold  this  position.  Exports  of  cotton  tissues  in  1936 
amounted  to  2,709,884,578  square  yards  valued  at  483,591,246  yen  as  compared 
with  2,725,109,310  square  yards  valued  at  496,097,082  yen  in  1935,  a  decrease  in 
both  quantity  and  value.  Of  total  exports  of  cotton  tissues,  963,383,353  square 
yards  valued  at  143,579,837  yen  were  classified  as  "  grey,"  528,970,160  square 
yards  valued  at  85,286,342  yen  as  "  bleached,"  and  1,217,531,065  square  yards 
valued  at  254,725,067  yen  as  "  other." 

The  largest  purchasers  of  "  grey  "  cotton  tissues  were  British  India  (33,106,- 
693  yen),  Manchukuo  (20,760,420  yen),  Dutch  East  Indies  (12,456,728  yen), 
Aden  (6,557,780  yen),  and  Kenya,  Uganda,  and  Tanganyika  (6,099,171  yen). 
"  Bleached  "  cotton  tissues  were  exported  chiefly  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies  (10,- 
633,176  yen),  British  India  (9,210,370  yen),  the  United  States  (8,701,840  yen), 
French  Morocco  (6,988,690  yen),  and  Kwantung  Province  (5,966,506  yen). 
Cotton  tissues  classified  as  "  other  "  were  exported  chiefly  to  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  (32,300,913  yen) ,  British  India  (30,200,049  yen) ,  Manchukuo  (23,025,517 
yen),  Kwantung  Province  (16,640,077  yen),  Egypt  (14,343,141  yen),  Kenya, 
Uganda,  and  Tanganyika  (10,742,979  yen),  and  Argentina  (10,299,727  yen). 

Raw  silk  exports  came  second  in  importance  from  a  value  standpoint  and 
amounted  to  503,382  bales  valued  at  392,808,919  yen  as  against  553,156  bales 
valued  at  387,032,274  yen  in  1935,  a  decrease  in  quantity  but  an  increase  in  value 
due  to  a  rise  in  the  price  of  raw  silk.  As  usual,  the  United  States  was  Japan's 
largest  customer  for  raw  silk  and  427,629  bales  valued  at  333,949,199  yen  were 
exported  to  that  country  during  the  year  under  review.  Exports  of  raw  silk  to 
Great  Britain  were  valued  at  23,628,077  yen,  to  France  at  21,771,878  yen,  to 
Australia  at  5,231,027  yen,  and  to  British  India  at  3,871,991  yen.  Exports  of  raw 
silk  to  Canada,  according  to  Japanese  statistics,  amounted  to  only  1,021  bales 
valued  at  823,352  yen.  These  statistics  do  not  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
Canada  buys  nearly  all  her  requirements  of  Japanese  raw  silk  directly  from  New 
York,  and  they  are  naturally  shown  as  exports  of  raw  silk  to  the  United  States 
in  Japanese  trade  returns.    (See  "  Exports  to  Canada  "  on  page  484.) 

Japan's  third  largest  export  was  that  of  artificial  silk  tissues,  valued  at  149,- 
169,597  yen  as  against  128,260,226  yen  in  1935,  an  increase  of  20,909,371  yen. 
The  largest  purchasers  of  this  product  were  British  India  (26,220,528  yen), 
Kwantung  Province  (21,493,501  yen),  Australia  (18,414,640  yen),  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  (11,632,643  yen)  and  the  Philippine  Islands  (8,673,933  yen) . 
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EXPORT  VALUES  EXCEEDING  20,000,000  YEN 

The  following  products  were  exported  to  a  value  exceeding  20,000,000  yen: — 
Machinery  and  parts  (82,054,064  yen),  chiefly  to  Kwantung  Province,  China  proper,  and 
Asiatic  Russia;  iron  (76,420,151  yen),  chiefly  to  Kwantung  province  and  China  proper;  comes- 
tibles (71.076.577  yen),  chiefly  to  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  France,  and  Belgium;  silk 
tissues  (68,026,708  yen),  chiefly  to  British  India,  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Australia, 
and  the  Federation  of  South  Africa;  knitted  goods  (49,988,387  yen),  chiefly  to  the  United 
States,  the  Philippines,  Great  Britain,  and  British  India;  woollen  tissues  (45,956,171  yen), 
chiefly  to  Kwantung  Province,,  British  India,  Egypt,  and  China  proper;  pottery  (43,191,657 
yen),  chiefly  to  the  United  States,  British  India,  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies;  iron  manu- 
factures (40,302,375  yen),  chiefly  to  Kwantung  Province,  British  India,  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
and  Manchukuo;  cotton  yarns  (38,344,845  yen),  chiefly  to  British  India,  Manchukuo,  and  the 
Dutch  East  Indies;  vegetable  fatty  oils  (37,307,888  yen),  chiefly  to  the  United  States;  toys 
(36,459.318  yen),  chiefly  to  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  British  India;  artificial  silk 
(29.173,262  yen),  chiefly  to  Kwantung  Province,  British  India,  and  Mexico;  papers  (27,544,573 
ven).  chiefly  to  Kwantung  Province,  China  proper,  and  Manchukuo;  glass  (25,627,192  yen), 
chiefly  to  British  India,  the  United  States,  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies;  lumber  (24,703,242 
3*en),  chiefly  to  Great  Britain,  Kwantung  Province,  and  China  proper;  aquatic  products 
(22.216,061  yen),  chiefly  to  China  proper,  Kwantung  Province,  and  the  United  States;  sugar 
(20.976.642  yen),  chiefly  to  Kwantung  Province  and  China  proper. 

Imports  by  Continents 

Asia  was  Japan's  chief  source  of  supply,  imports  from  Asiatic  countries  being 
valued  at  1,060,152,275  yen  as  against  869,871,331  yen  in  1935,  an  increase  of 
190,280,944  yen!  Imports  from  North  America  were  valued  at  920,783,876  yen 
as  compared  with  862,183,121  yen  in  1935,  an  increase  of  58,600,755  yen.  Imports 
from  Europe  showed  a  decline  during  the  year  under  review — 330,123,279  yen  as 
against  352,276,402  yen  in  1935,  a  decrease  of  22,153,123  yen.  Imports  from 
Oceanic  countries  were  valued  at  210,497,998  yen  as  compared  with  248,916,704 
yen  in  1935,  a  decrease  of  38,418,70-6  yen;  from  South  America  at  112,190,309 
yen  as  against  42,908,053  yen  in  the  preceding  year,  an  increase  of  69,282,256 
yen;  from  African  countries  at  108,142,870  yen  as  against  69,185,777  yen  in  1935, 
an  increase  of  38,957,093  yen;  from  Central  America  at  21,790,759  yen  as  com- 
pared with  8,033,392  yen  in  1935,  an  increase  of  13,757,367  yen. 

Principal  Sources  of  Supply 

The  following  list  shows  Japan's  twenty  largest  suppliers  during  1936  in 
order  of  the  value  of  products  which  were  imported  from  them:— 

Country  Yen                               Country  Yen 

United  States   847,490,222  Egypt   45.736.671 

British  India   372.009,089  Straits  Settlements   41.174.279 

Mancliukno   205,566,956  British  Malaya   39.125.366 

Australia   181.914.491  Philippines   36.266,294 

China  Proper   154.837.816  Kwantung  Province   33.848.18.9 

Germany   115,499,535  Argentina   29,989,424 

Dutch  East  Indies   113.545,919  Kenya.  Uganda  and  Tanganyika  29.864,770 

Canada   73,179,160  Sweden   23.108,956 

Great  Britain   72,941,655  Federation  of  South  Africa. .. .  22,561,172 

Brazil   47.352,104  Xew  Zealand   21.972.527 


Imports  by  Commodities 

the  five  chief  imports 

Raw  cotton  was,  as  usual,  Japan's  largest  single  import  item,  imports  of 
which  were  valued  at  more  than  31  per  cent  of  Japan's  total  imports  of  all  pro- 
ducts. These  enormous  imports  of  raw  cotton  amounted  to  2,007.874,176  pounds 
valued  at  850,451,600  yen  as  against  1,621,453,548  pounds  valued  at  714,261,940 
yen  in  1935,  an  increase  in  both  quantity  and  value.  The  largest  suppliers  of 
raw  cotton  to  Japan  were  the  United  States  (372,414,992  yen),  British  India 
(315,060,858  yen),  Egypt  (36,415,285  yen),  Kenya,  Uganda,  and  Tanganvika 
(27,499,645  yen),  and  China  proper  (22,778,289  yen). 
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Japan's  second  largest  import  was  sheep's  wool,  amounting  to  216,563,952 
pounds  valued  at  200,898,493  yen  as  compared  with  243,009,360  pounds  valued  at 
191,760,871  yen  in  1935,  a  decrease  in  quantity  but  an  increase  in  value.  Of 
total  imports  of  sheep's  wool,  Australia's  shipments  were  valued  at  147,493,485 
yen,  New  Zealand's  at  18,316,156  yen,  and  the  Federation  of  South  Africa's  at 
17,388,699  yen. 

Third  largest  import  was  iron  and  steel,  valued  at  147,093,320  yen  as  against 
164,802,914  yen  in  1935,  a  decrease  of  17,709,594  yen.  The  United  States  (75,- 
200,451  yen)  was  the  largest  supplier  of  iron  and  steel,  followed  by  Germany 
(12,119,606  yen),  British  India  (7,568,345  yen),  Belgium  (7,447,250  yen),  and 
Great  Britain  (7,099,903  yen). 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  imports  of  iron  and  steel  there  were 
imports  of  pig  iron  valued  at  42,064,092  yen,  which  came  chiefly  from  Manchukuo 
(14,658,904  yen)  and  British  India  (14,569,724  yen). 

Imports  of  mineral  oil  (crude  and  heavy)  come  next  in  importance  from  a 
value  standpoint,  and  were  valued  at  129,687,677  yen  as  against  106,825,959  yen 
in  the  previous  year,  an  increase  of  22,861,718  yen.  Of  total  imports  of  crude 
and  heavy  mineral  oil,  imports  from  the  United  States  were  valued  at  99,347,800 
yen,  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  at  15,501,054  yen,  and  from  British  Borneo  at 
9,490,949  yen. 

In  addition  to  the  above  imports  of  mineral  oil  there  were  imports  of  mineral 
oil  under  0-8762  S.G.  valued  at  42,704,558  yen  as  compared  with  37,185,389  yen 
in  1935,  an  increase  of  5,519,169  yen.  These  imports  came  chiefly  from  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  (27,897,046  yen)  and  the  United  States  (9,987,409  yen). 

Imports  of  machinery  came  fifth  and  were  valued  at  89,379,305  yen  as  com- 
pared with  102,675,668  yen  in  1935,  a  decrease  of  13,296,363  yen.  Imports  of 
machinery  came  chiefly  from  the  United  States  (37,871,579  yen),  Germany  (24,- 
047,141  yen),  and  Great  Britain  (15,929,484  yen). 

VALUES  EXCEEDING  20,000,000  YEN 

The  following  other  products  were  imported  to  a  value  exceeding  20,000,000 
yen:— 

Beans  (82,601,112  yen),  chiefly  from  Manchukuo,  China  proper,  and  British  India:  crude 
india-rubber  and  gutta-percha  (72,956,543  yen),  chiefly  from  the  Straits  Settlements  and  the 
Dutch  East  Indies;  paper  and  rayon  pulp  (67,107,057  yen),  chiefly  from  the  United  States, 
Norway,  and  Sweden;  lumber  (55,547.989  yen),  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  Canada;  ores  (51,150,914  yen),  chiefly  from  China  proper,  British  India,  and 
Australia;  coal  (50,887,237  yen),  chiefly  from  Manchukuo,  China  proper,  and  French  Indo- 
China;  oil^yielding  materials  (44.873,079  yen),  chiefly  from  Manchukuo,  China  proper,  and 
the  Dutch  East  Indies;  "  other"  vegetable  fibres  (37,300 ,9'37  yen),  chiefly  from  China  proper 
and  British  India;  automobiles  and  parts  (37,036,025  yen),  chiefly  from  the  United  States; 
oilcake  (35,789,576  yen),  chiefly  from  Manchukuo,  China  proper,  and  Kwantung  Province; 
sulphate  of  ammonia  (33.929,521  yen),  chiefly  from  Germany,  the  United  States,  Kwantung 
Province,  and  Manchukuo;  wheat  (33.650.887  yen),  chiefly  from  Australia  and  Canada; 
copper  (32,873,212  yen),  chiefly  from  the  United  States;  lead  (26,873,028  yen),  chiefly  from 
Canada,  British  India,  and  the  United  States;  hides  and  skins  (24,385,752  yen),  chiefly  from 
China  proper  and  the  United  States;  phosphorite  (22,392,699  yen),  chiefly  from  Egypt,  the 
United  States,  and  tihe  Straits  Settlements;  and  sugar  (20,927,736  yen),  chiefly  from  the 
Dutch  East  Indies. 

VALUES  UNDER  20,000,000  YEN 

The  following  products  were  imported  to  a  value  not  exceeding  20,000,000 
yen  and  not  less  than  5,000,000  yen: — 

Rice  and  paddy,  chiefly  from  Siam;  fresh  beef,  chiefly  from  China  proper;  leather,  chiefly 
from  British  India,  the  United  States,  and  Germany;  crude  nitrate  of  soda,  chiefly  from  Chile 
and  the  United  States;  synthetic  colours,  chiefly  from  Germany,  the  United  States,  and 
Switzerland;  aluminium.  'Chiefly  from  Canada;  tin,  chiefly  from  the  Straits  Settlements, 
China  proper,  and  Hongkong;  zinc,  chiefly  from  Canada,  Australia,  and  the  United  States; 
and  wheat  bran,  chiefly  from  China  proper  and  Manchukuo. 
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Summary  of  Foreign  Trade  of  Japan 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  Japan's  total  foreign  trade  for  the;  years  1936 
and  1935:— 

1936  1935 

Yen  Yen         Per  Cent  Inc. 

Imports   2,763,681,366       2.472,236,116  11.8 

Exports   2,692,975,564       2,499,073,045  7.7 

Total   5,456,656.930       4.971.3-09,161  9.8 

Excess  of  imports   70.705.802   

Excess  of  exports   ,   26,836.929 


Principal  Exports  and  Imports 

The  following  figures  show  Japan's  chief  exports  and  imports  for  the  calendar 
years  1936  and  1935,  together  with  the  percentage  of  increase  or  decrease  as 
against  1935: — 

Principal  Exports  from  Japan 


1936 

1935 

Per  Cent 

Yen 

Yen 

Inc. 

or  Dec. 

392.808,919 

387,032,274 

+ 

1.5 

Cotton  tissues: 

Other   

254,725,067 

265,437,738 

4.0 

143.579,837 

145,355,763 

1.2 

Bleached   

85.2i86,342 

85,303,581 

0.02 

Artificial  silk  tissues  

149.169.597 

128,260,226 

+ 

16.3 

Machinery  and  parts  

82.054,064 

63,856,000 

+ 

28.5 

76,420,151 

65,835,896 

+ 

16.1 

71,076,577 

57,129,885 

+ 

24.4 

618,026,708 

77,444,346 

12.2 

Knitted  goods  

49,988,387 

50,266,329 

0.5 

45,956,171 

32,400,823 

+ 

41.8 

Pottery  

43,191,657 

42,734,514 

+ 

1.1 

40,302,375 

37,5i03,53il 

+ 

7.5 

Cotton  yarns  

38,344,845 

35,873,277 

+ 

6.9 

37,307,888 

33,051,262 

+ 

12.9 

36,459,3118 

33,852,104 

+ 

7.7 

29,173,262 

22,852,554 

+ 

27.6 

27,544.573 

23.084,574 

+ 

19.3 

25,627,192 

23,337,433 

+ 

9.8 

24,703,242 

23,181,968 

6.6 

22,216,061 

20,734,798 

+ 

7.1 

20,976,642 

17,576,712 

a. 

10.3 

Principal  Imports  into  Japan 

1936 

1935 

Per  Cent 

Yen 

Yen 

Inc. 

or  Dec. 

850,451,60i0 

714,261,940 

+ 

19.1 

200,898,493 

191,760,871 

+ 

4.8 

147,093,320 

164,802,914 

10.7 

129,687,677 

106,825,959 

+ 

21.4 

89,379,305 

102,675,668 

12.9 

82,601.112 

71,648,540 

+ 

15.3 

72,956,543 

51,636,065 

+ 

41.3 

67,107,057 

55,101,181 

+ 

21.8 

55.547,989 

49,775,176 

+ 

11.6 

51.150,914 

44,541,724 

+ 

14.8 

50,887,237 

48,976,334 

+ 

3.9 

44.873,079 

43,087,706 

+ 

4.1 

Mineral  oil  under  0.8762  S.G  

42,704,558 

37,185,389 

+ 

14.8 

42,064,692 

41,179.962 

+ 

2.1 

37,300,937 

27,794,559 

+ 

34.2 

Automobiles  

37.036.025 

32.589,347 

+ 

13.6 

35,789,576 

3>8.678,025 

7.5 

33,929,521 

21.069,355 

4- 

61.0 

33,650,887 

43,199,110 

22.1 

32,873,212 

36,444,303 

9.8 

26.873,028 

20,292,047 

+ 

32.4 

Hides  and  skins  

24,385,752 

21,356,266 

+ 

14.2 

22,392,699 

20,059.689 

+ 

11.6 

20,927,736 

12,701,077 

+ 

64.8 
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Japan's  Trade  with  Canada 

While  Japan's  total  trade  with  Canada  did  not  establish  a  record  in  1936, 
having  been  greater  in  1926,  1928,  and  1929,  yet  the  year,  as  far  as  imports  from 
Canada  were  concerned,  established  a  record  with  a  value  of  73,179,160  yen. 
Imports  from  Canada  for  the  first  time  exceeded  those  from  Great  Britain.  Up 
until  1936  the  record  year  for  imports  from  Canada  was  1929,  when  the  value 
was  68,729,648  yen. 

Japan's  total  trade  with  Canada  in  1936  was  valued  at  87,732,503  yen  as 
against  60,510,250  yen  in  1935,  an  increase  of  27,223,902  yen.  Exports  to  Canada 
were  valued  at  14,553,343  yen  as  against  7,978,891 1  yen,  an  increase  of  6,574,452 
yen;  imports  from  Canada  at  73,179,160  yen  as  against  52,531,359  yen,  an 
increase  of  20,647,801  yen.  Japan  had  thus  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade 
with  Canada  which  amounted  to  58,625,817  yen  as  against  an  excess  of  imports 
from  Canada  amounting  to  44,552,468  yen  in  1935. 

This  is  according  to  Japanese  statistics,  which  do  not,  of  course,  show  indirect 
exports  to  Canada  such  as  raw  silk,  which  is  purchased  through  New  York.  If 
Canada's  purchases  of  raw  silk  were  taken  into  account,  Japan's  unfavourable 
balance  of  trade  with  Canada  would  be  reduced  to  a  considerable  extent.  Accord- 
ing to  the  returns  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Canada's  imports  of 
"  silk  cocoons,  raw  silk,  not  more  advanced  than  singles,  not  to  include  material 
wholly  or  partially  degummed,"  for  the  calendar  years  1935  and  1936  were  as 
follows: — 

(a)  According  to  (b)  According  to 

Countries  of  Consignment       Countries  of  Origin 


Calendar  Year  1935  Pounds  Dollars  Pounds  Dollars 

Total  imports   3.274.721  0.344.408  3.274.721  5,344,408 

Japan   2-5.980  56.201  2.942.682  4,740,466 

United  States   3.160.754  5,153,132   

Calendar  Year  1936 

Total  imports   2.145,790  3.866,972  2.145,790  3,866,972 

Japan   74,119  131,432  1,803.930  3,247.050 

United  States   2,042,498  3.681,784             5.112  1,842 


Exports  to  Canada 

Japan's  largest  export  to  Canada  is  raw  silk,  but,  as  has  been  mentioned 
above,  this  product  is  chiefly  imported  into  Canada  from  the  United  States,  and 
is  therefore  shown  in  the  Japanese  statistics  as  an  export  to  the  United  States. 
According  to  Japanese  statistics,  direct  exports  of  raw  silk  to  Canada  amounted 
to  only  1,021  bales  valued  at  823,352  yen  during  1936;  but  according  to  the  above 
table,  the  value  of  the  importations  from  Japan  into  the  Dominion  was  over 
3,248,000  yen.  Next  to  raw  silk,  Japan's  chief  exports  to  Canada  were  pottery, 
tea,  toys,  rice,  artificial  silk  tissues,  lamps  and  parts,  and  silk  tissues. 

Exports  of  pottery  to  Canada  were  valued  at  2,025,147  yen  as  against 
1,458,154  yen  in  1935,  an  increase  of  566,993  yen.  Canada  was  Japan's  fifth  best 
customer  for  pottery  exports  as  compared  with  sixth  in  1935. 

Canada  was,  next  to  the  United  States,  the  largest  purchaser  of  Japanese  tea. 
Exports  were  valued  at  1,096,971  ven  as  against  578,939  yen  in  1935,  an  increase 
of  518,032  yen. 

Exports  of  toys  to  Canada  were  valued  at  1,080,712  yen  as  against  758,251 
yen  in  1935,  an  increase  of  322,461  yen.  Canada  was  Japan's  fifth  best  customer 
for  toys.  Canada  was,  next  to  Hawaii,  the  largest  purchaser  of  rice  from  Japan. 
Exports  of  rice  to  Canada  were  valued  at  841,738  yen  as  compared  with  492,729 
yen  in  1935,  an  increase  of  349,009  yen. 


1  In  the  Japanese  trade  statistics  for  1935  this  figure  was  published  as  7.977,242  yen  but 
has  since  been  corrected. 
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Exports  of  artificial  silk  tissues  to  Canada  were  valued  at  725,102  yen  as 
against  132,735  yen  in  1935,  an  increase  of  592,367  yen.  Lamps  and  parts  were 
exported  to  Canada  valued  at  219,046  yen  as  against  86,583  yen  in  the  previous 
year,  an  increase  of  132,463  yen. 

Exports  of  silk  tissues  to  Canada  were  valued  at  216,719  yen  as  compared 
with  226,955  yen  in  1935,  a  decrease  of  10,236  yen.  . 

Other  exports  to  Canada  of  importance  were  brushes  (129,429  yen),  buttons 
(88,740  yen),  silk  handkerchiefs  (62,029  yen),  menthol  crystal  (36,242  yen),  and 
beans  (29,702  yen) . 

Imports  from  Canada 

Japan's  largest  imports  from  Canada  during  1936  were  lead,  wheat,  alu- 
minium, newsprint,  lumber,  pulp,  and  zinc. 

Canada  maintained  her  position  as  the  largest  exporter  of  lead  to  Japan  by 
shipping  47,823  short  tons  (11,779,395  yen)  as  against  34,654  short  tons  (6,928,931 
yen)  in  1935.  Canada  supplied  approximately  45  per  cent  of  Japan's  total  lead 
imports  during  1936.  Other  lead  imports  came  from  British  India  (3,765,145 
yen)  and  the  United  States  (2,642,462  yen). 

Imports  of  wheat  from  Canada  amounted  to  3,521,441  bushels  (10,973,179 
yen)  as  compared  with  1,939,929  bushels  (6,257,769  yen).  Canada,  next  to  Aus- 
tralia, was  the  largest  supplier  of  wheat  to  Japan,  Total  imports  of  wheat  were 
valued  at  33,650,887  yen;  imports  from  Australia  at  17,391,722  yen. 

Canada,  as  has  been  the  case  for  the  last  few  years,  was  by  far  the  largest 
supplier  of  aluminium  to  Japan.  Imports  of  aluminium  from  Canada  amounted 
to  7,594  short  tons  (8,620,487  yen)  as  compared  with  4,911  short  tons  (6,029,804 
yen)  in  1935.  As  total  aluminium  imports  amounted  to  9,912  short  tons  valued 
at  11,830,525  yen,  imports  from  Canada  represent  over  76  per  cent  of  total 
aluminium  imports.  Other  suppliers  of  aluminium  to  Japan  were  Switzerland 
(1,952,125  yen),  Norway  (758,534  yen),  and  the  United  States  (488,961  yen). 

Canada  maintained  her  position  as  the  largest  exporter  of  newsprint  to  Japan, 
a  position  which  she  has  now  held  for  many  years.  Imports  of  newsprint  from 
Canada  amounted  to  73,529  short  tons  (8,443,042  yen)  as  against  60,689  short 
tons  (6,843,554  yen)  in  the  previous  year.  As  total  imports  of  newsprint 
amounted  to  81,903  short  tons  valued  at  10,164,326  yen,  imports  from  Canada 
represent  over  89  per  cent  of  total  imports.  Small  supplies  of  newsprint  came 
from  Sweden,  Norway,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States. 

Imports  of  lumber  from  Canada  were  down  during  1936  due  to  the  effects  of 
the  1935  surtax  on  Canadian  lumber,  when  Japanese  importers  were  forced  to  buy 
from  the  United  States  instead  of  Canada.  It  will  take  time  to  influence  Japanese 
importers  in  buying  Canadian  Douglas  fir  to  the  same  extent  that  they  did  pre- 
viously to  the  imposition  of  the  surtax.  Imports  of  lumber  from  Canada  were 
valued  at  6,217,311  yen  as  against  8,258,295  yen  in  1935,  a  decrease  of  2,040,984 
yen.  Canada,  next  to  the  United  States  (32,184,398  yen)  and  the  Philippine 
Islands  (7,329,816  yen),  was  still,  however,  the  largest  lumber  supplier  to  Japan. 

Imports  of  pulp  from  Canada  were  valued  at  4,150,317  yen  as  against 
5,990,632  yen  in  1935,  a  decrease  of  1,840,315  yen.  This  was  practically  all 
paper  pulp  as  rayon  pulp  producers  in  Canada  were  unable  to  supply  any  large 
tonnage  to  Japan  during  1936.  This  was  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  during  1935, 
when  the  surtax  was  placed  on  imports  of  Canadian  pulp,  Canadian  rayon 
exporters  were  forced  to  find  other  markets,  and  at  that  time  they  made  long- 
term  contracts  for  their  rayon  pulp,  which  left  them  with  no  surplus  available 
for  the  Japanese  market  when  the  surtax  was  abolished  on  January  1.  1936. 

Canada  was  the  largest  supplier  of  zinc  to  Japan  during  1936,  imports  from 
the  Dominion  amounting  to  16,059  short  tons  (3,835,859  yen)  as  against  11,813 
short  tons  (2,813,555  yen)  in  the  previous  year.    Total  imports  of  zinc  were 
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valued  at  10,996,713  yen;  the  next  largest  suppliers  were  Australia  and  the  United 
States.  Imports  of  iron  and  steel  from  Canada  were  valued  at  1,888,929  yen  as 
compared  with  850,861  yen  in  1935,  an  increase  of  1,038,068  yen.  Imports  of 
fresh  beef  from  Canada  were  valued  at  182,444  yen  as  compared  with  171,997 
yen  in  1935,  an  increase  of  10,447  yen.  Imports  of  machinery  from  Canada  were 
valued  at  106,209  yen  as  against  130,918  yen,  a  decrease  of  24,709  yen. 

Imports  of  wheat  flour  according  to  countries  of  origin  are  not  listed  in  the 
trade  returns,  but  according  to  the  manufacturers  of  a  seasoning  extract  known 
as  Ajinomoto,  they  imported  1,200,000  bags  of  Canadian  flour  during  1936.  As 
this  firm  are  practically  the  only  importers  of  Canadian  flour,  the  figures  that 
they  quote  may  be  taken  as  total  wheat  flour  imports  into  Japan  during  the  year. 
The  flour  which  they  import  is  high-grade  flour  with  a  high  gluten  content. 


MINOR  PRODUCTS 


Although  Japanese  trade  statistics  only  list  countries  of  origin  for  a  few 
commodities,  the  importation  from  Canada  of  the  following  other  products  was 
noted  during  the  year  under  review:  asbestos,  papermakers'  felts,  skates,  hockey 
sticks,  pucks,  carbon  paper,  iron  and  steel  scrap,  fox  skins,  rolled  oats,  macaroni, 
cheese,  tomato  ketchup,  salt  salmon,  salted  herring,  powdered  milk,  condensed 
milk,  butter,  fresh  beef,  kippered  herrings,  sausages,  bacon,  hams,  turkeys,  tomato 
juice,  chocolates,  rye  whisky,  tallow,  furs,  cobalt  oxide,  nickel,  piano  actions, 
emery  paper,  kraft  paper,  bond  paper,  lenses,  wallpaper,  pipe  cleaners,  razor 
blades,  lithographed  pictures,  senega  root,  hides,  golf  balls,  golf  sticks,  tennis 
racket  bends,  and  rubber  gloves. 


Summary  of  Japan's  Trade  with  Canada,  1936  and  1935 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  Japan's  total  trade  with  Canada  for  the  years 
1936  and  1935:— 

1936  1935  PerCent 

Yen  Yen  Increase 

Imports                                                      73,179, 160  52.531,359  39.3 

Exports                                                      14,553,343  7,978,891  82.4 

Total  trade                                          87,732,503  60,510,250  45.0 

Excess  of  imports                                        58,625,817  44,552,468  31.6 


CHIEF  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS 

The  following  table  shows  Japan's  chief  exports  to  and  imports  from  Canada 
for  the  years  1936  and  1935,  together  with  percentage  of  increase  or  decrease 
compared  to  1935: — 

Principal  Exports  to  Canada 


1936 

1935 

Per  Cent 

Yen 

Yen 

Inc. 

or  Dec. 

2,025,147 

1,458,154 

+ 

38.9 

Tea  

1,096.971 

578,930 

+ 

89.5 

758,251 

+ 

42.5 

841,738 

492,729 

+ 

70.8 

Raw  silk  (direct  exports)  

823,352 

70,480 

+  1 

,068.2 

Artificial  silk  tissues  

725,102 

132,735 

+ 

446.3 

219,046 

86,583 

+ 

153.0 

216,719 

226,955 

4.5 

129.429 

59,251 

+ 

118.4 

88,740 

64,259 

+ 

38.1 

Silk  handkerchiefs  

62,029 

52,765 

+ 

17.5 

40,897 

11.4 
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Principal  Imports  from  Canada 


1936  1936  Per  Cent 

Yen  Yen  Inc.  or  Dec. 

Lead                                                       11,779,395  6,928,931  +  70.0 

Wheat                                                     10,973,179  6,257,769  +  75.3 

Aluminium                                                  8,620,487  6,029,804  +  43.0 

Newsprint                                                   8.443,042  6,843,554  -f-  23.4 

Lumber                                                     6,217,311  8,258,295  -  24.7 

Pulp                                                         4,150,317  5,990,632  -  30.7 

Zinc                                                            3,835,859  2,813,555  +  36.3 

Iron  (other)                                                1,888,929  850,861  +  122.0 

Fresh  beef                                                   182,444  171,997  +  6.7 

Machinery                                                     106,209  130,918  -  18.9 


LEAD  TRADE  OF  JAPAN 

P.  V.  McLane,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  average  rate  of  the  yen  in  1933  was  28  cents; 
in  1934,  29-575  cents;  and  in  1936,  29  cents  Canadian  funds) 

Kobe,  February  5, 1937. — The  greater  part  of  the  lead  ore  produced  in  Japan 
comes  from  the  Kamioka  mine  in  Gifu  Prefecture  and  the  Hosakura  mine  in 
Miyagi  Prefecture.  Lead  is  mined  in  combination  with  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing metals:  gold,  silver,  copper,  zinc  or  iron  pyrites.  Output,  which  showed 
an  advance  to  7,707  short  tons  in  1934,  and  to  8,201  short  tons  in  1935,  rose  to 
an  estimated  production  of  8,264  short  tons  during  1936. 


Lead  Manufactures 

The  manufactures  of  lead  products  during  1933  and  1934,  according  to  fac- 
tory statistics  supplied  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  are  given 
below: — 

1933  1934 
Short  Ton        Yen        Short  Ton  Yen 


Ingots  and  slabs  382  62.413  1,495  282,559 

Plates                                                 14,066  3,155,782  23,376  4,663y089 

Tubes                                                  24.188  4,909,365  21,691  4,497,429 

Others                                                2,645  500,*038  1,773  462,195 


Total   41,281       8,627,508       48,33/5  8,905,272 


A  large  increase  is  evident  in  the  production  of  lead  ingots  and  slabs.  The 
output  of  lead  plates  was  larger  also  both  in  quantity  and  value.  There  was  a 
shrinkage,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  manufacture  of  tubes  and  other  lead  products. 

Imports 

The  imports  of  lead  ingots  and  slabs  are  given  in  the  following  table  for 
the  years  1936,  1935,  and  1934,  together  with  the  sources  of  supply: — 


1936  1935  1934 

Sources  Short  Tons  Yen  Short  Tons  Yen  Short  Tons  Yen 

British  India   14.352  3,765,145  22,40'0  4,634.592  17,556  3.048,708 

United  States   10,348  2.642,462  25,740  4,815,423  30,006  6.823,336 

Canada   47,823       11,779,305  34,650  6,923,931  43,771  7,405,503 

lia   835  219.149  2,112  460,568  3,432  579,606 

Others   32.146  8,466,877  14,322  3,452,533  251  46,256 


Total   105,504       26,873,028         99,224       20,292,047       104,016  17,903,409 


Canada  maintained  her  position  in  the  trade  as  leading  supplier  and  increased 
her  consignments  both  in  volume  and  in  value.  The  United  States,  British  India, 
and  Australia  are  credited  with  smaller  arrivals  than  during  1935.  Although 
riot  .-hown  in  the  monthly  trade  returns,  Mexico  was  the  origin  of  the  bulk  of  the 
supplies  listed  under  "  others  "  sources. 
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PRICES 

Lead  imports  increased  in  quantity  during  1936,  but  the  most  important 
aspect  of  the  trade  was  the  higher  prices  which  were  paid.  Present  indications 
are  that  prices  during  the  present  year  will  be  much  higher.  The  Osaka  market 
quotation  on  lead,  which  averaged  29  -50  yen  per  100  kilos  in  November,  1935,  had 
risen  to  38  yen  one  year  later.  In  December,  1936,  the  price  had  advanced  to  47  •  75 
yen  in  sympathy  with  the  extremely  firm  trend  of  the  London  Metal  Exchange. 
Japanese  consumers  were  buying  cautiously  at  these  prices.  Early  January 
quotations  went  up  to  52  •  50  yen  per  100  kilos.  These  prices,  however,  were  more 
or  less  nominal  pending  the  clarification  of  the  Finance  Ordinance  which  makes 
it  necessary  to  secure  a  permit  to  establish  a  letter  of  credit  covering  imports. 
The  lack  of  raw  materials,  increasing  demand,  and  the  large  national  budget 
have  caused  the  lead  market  and  the  metal  market  in  general  to  be  very  firm. 

LEAD,  "  OTHERS  " 

These  imports  consist  chiefly  of  lead  scrap  of  various  kinds.  The  demand  has 
been  very  brisk  in  the  last  two  years,  with  higher  prices  being  paid.  Imports, 
which  amounted  to  602  short  tons  (73,917  yen)  in  1934,  rose  to  1,238  short  tons 
(165,824  yen)  in  the  following  year,  and  reached  2,072  short  tons  (302,725  yen) 
in  1936.  Details  are  not  available  as  to  the  sources  for  last  year,  but  during 
1935  Australia  supplied  684  short  tons  (85,651  yen) ,  Great  Britain  109  short  tons 
(16,614  yen),  and  the  United  States  62  short  tons  (9,070  yen).  Manchukuo, 
China,  Kwantung  Province,  Straits  Settlements,  Germany,  and  the  Gilbert  and 
Ellice  Islands  supplied  the  remainder. 

Imports  of  tea  lead  amounted  to  29  short  tons  (13,532  yen)  during  1936  as 
compared  with  84  short  tons  (32,143  yen)  during  the  previous  year.  British  India 
secured  the  bulk  of  this  trade. 

Exports 

Lead  tubes  and  lead  plates  and  sheets  are  the  only  lead  export  items  given 
in  the  Japanese  trade  returns.  Exports  of  lead  tubes  increased  to  1,598  short 
tons  (498,339  yen)  in  1936  as  compared  with  1,559  short  tons  (403,961  yen)  in 
1935.  Exports  of  lead  plates  and  sheets  showed  a  much  greater  expansion,  rising 
to  950  short  tons  (315,228  yen)  as  against  513  short  tons  (134,182  yen)  for  the 
previous  year.  Kwantung  Province  was  the  chief  purchaser  of  these  products, 
other  Oriental  countries  buying  the  rest. 


UNITED   KINGDOM   MERCHANDISE   MARKS  ACT 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London  reports  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  have  given  notice  that  they  have  referred  to  the  Merchandise  Marks 
Standing  Committee  an  application  for  an  Order  in  Council  to  require  the 
marking  with  an  indication  of  origin  of  imported  goods  of  the  following  descrip- 
tions:— 

The  under-mentioned!  textile  smallwares  made  wholly  or  partly  of  cotton,  wool  (includ- 
ing alpaca,  mohair,  cashmere.  Llama,  vicuna,  and  camels'  hair),  sil'k.  artificial  silk,  hemp,  flax, 
or  jute,  whether  or  not  coated,  impregnated,  or  in  any  other  way  treated  or  operated  upon, 
but  not  including  goods  made  wholly  or  mainly  of  reed,  rush,  straw,  or  coir: — 

(a)  Badges  -and  initials;  bindings;  boot,  shoe,  corset,  and  similar  laces;  coat  and  boot- 
loops;  fringes;  galloons;  gimps;  hat  bands;  petershams;  tapes;  trimmings  and 
tassels;  wire  coverings. 

(b)  Armbands,  braces,  garters,  and  suspenders. 

(c)  Goods,  other  than  elastic  goods,  of  the  following  descriptions:  belts  and  girdles 
(sports,  trouseir,  and  dress),  braids,  cords,  and  webbings. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Irish  Free  State  Bounty  on  Calf  Skins 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  advises 
under  date  March  8,  1937,  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  announced 
a  bounty  of  10s.  per  skin  on  calf  skins  exported  as  from  March  22,  1937. 

The  bounty  applies  to  all  skins  examined  by  an  inspector  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  weight  of  each  skin  and  foreleg  must  not  exceed  18  pounds.  The 
rate  of  bounty  is  similar  to  that  announced  last  spring,  and  which  was  abolished 
in  June.  1936. 

New  Zealand  Customs  Decisions 

Recent  decisions  of  the  New  Zealand  Department  of  Customs  as  to  classi- 
fication and  rates  of  duty  on  articles  regarding  which  question  had  been  raised 
include  the  following: — 

Pin-type  transmission  line  insulators  having  a  dry  flash-over  voltage  of  100,000  or 
upwards,  are  approved  for  admission  under  tariff  Item  352,  free  of  duty  under  the  British 
preferential'  tariff,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  from  "  most-favoured  "  countries,  and  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem  from  other  countries.  Formerly  such  admission  was  allowed  to  pin-type 
insulators  having  a  flash-over  voltage  of  75,000  or  upwards.  (Insulators  not  classed  under 
Item  352  are  dutiable  under  Item  338  (10)  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British 
preferential  tariff,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  from  "  most-favoured. "  countries,  and  45  per  cent 
ad  valorem  from  other  countries.) 

Rough  sawn  or  rough  hewn  timber,  Quercus  Alba  (American  white  oak)  is  admissible 
under  Item  404-1-b,  free  of  duty  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  6s.  per  100  super- 
ficial feet  under  the  general  tariff. 

The  following  articles  are  approved  for  admission  under  Item  448  as 
materials  for  the  fabrication  or  repair  of  goods  in  New  Zealand,  and  are  made 
free  of  duty  under  all  tariffs,  viz:  chemicals,  including  cellulose  solvents,  for 
making  cellulose  and  pyroxylin  lacquers;  and  valve  seats  or  washers  of  syn- 
thetic rubber  imported  by  a  manufacturer  for  the  manufacture  of  valves. 

Canadian  goods  under  the  items  quoted  above  are  entitled  to  British  prefer- 
ential tariff  rates  with  a  surtax  of  22^  per  cent  of  the  duties  stated. 

Tariff  Changes  in  Panama 

A  law  (No.  31)  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  of  January  28,  1937,  makes 
amendments  in  duty  on  products  included  in  about  100  items  of  the  tariff  of 
Panama.  Most  of  the  changes  are  either  reductions  in  existing  rates  or  removal 
of  duty  entirely  from  articles  previously  dutiable,  but  some  increases  have  also 
been  made.  Wood-pulp  and  lead  in  bars,  ingots  or  pigs,  formerly  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  have  been  made  duty  free.  Duties  of  3  cents  per  kilogram  on 
asbestos  fibre  and  powder,  and  of  4  cents  per  kilogram  on  cooperage,  have  been 
removed.  Reductions  in  duty  include:  malt,  from  1  to  i  cent  per  kilogram; 
tomato  juice,  from  30  to  20  cents  per  kilogram;  tanned  leather,  from  60  to  30 
cents  per  kilogram;  rubber  tire  casings,  from  10  to  1\  cents  per  kilogram;  poster 
paper,  from  15  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem;  and  book  and  writing  paper, 
from  1^  to  1  cent  per  kilogram.  Among  the  duty  increases  are:  cheese,  from 
20  to  30  cents  per  kilogram;  onions,  from  3  to  3J  cents  per  kilogram;  and  maple 
syrup,  from  5  to  10  cents  per  kilogram.  The  duty  on  rubber  hose  has  been 
changed  from  3  cents  per  kilogram  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Consular  fees,  which  are  payable  at  the  port  of  entry  in  Panama,  are  3  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  dutiable  goods,  and  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  duty-free  goods. 
Consequently,  products  which  have  been  exempted  from  ordinary  duty  under  the 
new  law  become  subject  to  the  higher  consular  fee.  Moreover,  the  new  law 
authorizes  the  Executive  to  increase  the  consular  fees,  when  it  is  deemed  advis- 
able, to  8  per  cent  on  duty-free  goods  and  to  5  per  cent  on  dutiable  goods. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS :  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  22,  1937 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations1  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  March  22,  and  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  IMiarch  15,  1037,  with  the 
official  bank  rate: — 


Nominal 

Nominal 

J7  I  c&clll  Ul 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Country 

TTnif 

U  111  b 

X1  Ul  Illcl 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

V_/lIlCldJ 

\jrOiu.  rdiii/j' 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

-L> d.  11K  Xvd 

March  15 

March  22 

.1407 

$  .1867 

$  .1866 

.  1001 

.  1684 

.1682 

2 

.0072 

.0129 

.0129 

6 

.0296 

.0349 

.  0349 

3 

.2680 

.2180 

.2178 

4 

.0252 

.0216 

.0215 

4 

.  0392 

.0459 

.0458 

4 

.2382 

.4019 

.4018 

4 

4.8666 

4 . 8831 

4.8787 

2 

.0130 

.0090 

.  0090 

6 

Holland  

.4020 

.5461 

.5465 

2 

.1749 

.2953 

.2952 

4 

Italy  

.0526 

.0526 

.  0525 

.0176 

.0231 

.0231 

5 

.2680 

.2453 

.  2452 

4 

 Zloty 

.1122 

.  1894 

.1893 

5 

.0442 

.  0445 

.  0444 

4£ 

.0060 

.0073 

.0073 

4£ 

.1930 

5 

.2680 

.2517 

.2516 

2h 

.  1930 

.2277 

.2275 

U 

 Dollar 

1 .0000 

.  9993 

.9990 

.4985 

.2773 

.2772 

4^5 

Cuba  

1 .0000 

.  9986 

.9983 

■ — 

.0392 

.0459 

.04518 

— 

4.8666 

4.8031 

4.8887 

— 

.0392 

.0459 

.0458 

— 

Other  British  West  Indies  Dollar 

1 .0138 

1.0175 

1.0164 

— 

Argentina  

Peso  (Paper) 

.4245 

.  3256 

.3253 

3£ 

Unofficial 

.  2993 

.2997 

— 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper) 

.1196 

.0870 

.0869 

— 

Unofficial 

.0611 

.  0609 

— 

British  Guiana 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0175 

1 . 0164 

— 

Chile  

.  1217 

.0517 

.0517 

42 

Unofficial 

.0417 

.0417 

— 

.9733 

.5691 

.5691 

4 

 Sol 

.2800 

.2498 

.2498 

6 

.1930 

.2498 

.2498 

1.0342 

.7870 

.7868 

4.8666 

4.8775 

4.8725 

"Si 

Egypt.  .  .  .Pound 

(100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5  0062 

4.9950 

China  (Shanghai) 

 Dollar 

.  2965 

.  2964 

 Dollar 

.3034 

.3032 

.3650 

.3688 

.3686 

3 

 Yen 

.4985 

.2848 

.2846 

3.2 

.4020 

.  5476 

.  5480 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4479 

.4469 

Straits  Settlements   ..  ..Dollar 

.5678 

.  5729 

.  5725 

 Pound 

4.8666 

3.90*62 

3.9025 

4.8666 

3.9380 

3.9343 

2 

* 

Unofficial: 

.1977 

.1977 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note:- — 

Exchange  movements  for  the  week  ended  March  21  were  again  quite  narrow.  Signs  of 
political  tension  produced  temporary  weakness  an  the  French  franc  on  March  17,  but  recovery 
soon  followed.  Tokyo  despatches  predicted  that  the  yen  would  be  stabilized  without  further 
devaluation.  The  United  States  dollar  remained  at  a  smaill  fractional  discount  at  Montreal, 
while  sterling  sagged  slightly  below  $4.88. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 


The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  nave  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 

Saint  John,  N.B.  Chatham,  Ont. 

Halifax,  N.S.  Kitchener,  Ont. 

Quebec,  P.Q.  Stratford,  Ont. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Woodstock,  Ont. 

Toronto,  Ont.  St.  Mary's,  Ont. 


Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton.  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston.  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Quebec. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Canned  Salmon  , 

Canned  Sardines  

Canned  Fruits  (Peaches,  Pears 
Pineapples,  Plums). 

Milk  Powders  

Tomato  Catsup  

Wlieaten  Flour  

Cheddar  Cheese  

Miscellaneous — 

Plywood  


152 
153 
154 

155 
156 
157 
158 

159 


Lima,  Peru  

Lima,  Peru  

Lima,  Peru  

Shanghai,  China  

Lima,  Peru  

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Brussels,  Belgium  

Beirut,  Syria  


Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Purchase. 

Agency  or  Purchase. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  April  23;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  April  30;  Duchess  of  Bed- 
ford, May  S— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Andania,  April  23;  Antonia.,  April  29 — both  Cunaro> 
White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  April  23;  Beaveirford,  April  30  ;  Beaverdale,  May  7 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Alaunia,  April  23;  Lancastria,  April  30;  Ascania,  May  7 — all  Cunard- White 
Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Port,  Manchester  Line,  April  29. 
To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Bristol1  City,  Bristol  City  Line,  April  29. 
To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion 
Lines,  May  7. 

To  Southampton. — Montcalm,,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  28;  Antonia,  Cunard- White  Star 
Line,  April  29. 
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To  Glasgow. — Athenia,  April  30;  Delilian,  May  7— both  Donaldson- Atlantic  Line. 
To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk,  April  29;  Cairnglen  (calls  at  Dundee),  May  13 — both 
Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Montc'alim,  April  28;  Beaverford,  April  30— 'both  Canadian  Pacific. 
To  Hamburg — Beaverdale,  Canadian  Pacific,  May  7. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Belle  Isle,  NewfoiindlanaVCanada  SS.  Co., 
May  7. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy,  Canadian  National 
April  29. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Lady  Somers,  Canadian  National,  April  28. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress'  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  24. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montcalm,  April  2;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  April  9;  Montcdare,  April  16 — 
all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  April  1;  Beaverburn,  April  8;  Beaverbrae,  April  15 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific. 

To  London,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — A  steamer,  Fjell  Line,  March. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  March  31;  Manchester  Commerce,  April  8; 
Manchester  Regiment,  April  15;  Manchester  Exporter,  April  22 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Sulairia,  March  30;  Dakotian,  April  13 — both 
Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  April  6. 

To  Glasgow. — Soilairia,  March  30;  Dorelian,  April  8 — both  Donaldson- Atlantic  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Dunaff  Head  (does  not  call  at  Belfast),  March  31;  Fanad  Head, 
April  6 — both  Head  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Rotterdam,  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Hada  County,  County  Line,  April  8;  Beaverbrae, 
(does  not  call  at  Rotterdam  or  Havre).  Canadian  Pacific,  April  15. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverburn,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  9. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Naples,  Messina,  Palermo,  Valencia  and  Seville. — 
Capo  Lena,  Capo  Line,  April  15. 

To  Bermuda,  St,  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  March  31;  Lady  Nelson,  April  14; 
Lady  Hawkins,  April  28 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp.. 
April  11. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — San  Bias,  April  10;  Crawford  Ellis,  April  22 — both 
United  Fruit  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — City  of  Auckland,  March  29;  Laganbank,  April  14 — both  Ellerman 
&  Bucknall  SS.  Co. 

To  Freetown  (Sierra  Leone),  Walvis  Bay,  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London, 
Durban,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira. — A  steamer,  Elder  Dempster  Lines  Ltd.,  April. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Montcalm,  April  3;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  April  10;  M  outdare,  April  17 — 
all  Canadian  Pacific;  Manchester  Producer,  April  2;  Manchester  Exporter,  April  24 — both 
Manchester  Line;  Nova  Scotia,  April  13;  Newfoundland,  May  1 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  April  2;  Beaverburn,  April  9';  Beaverbrae,  April  16 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Antonia,  April  4;  Ascania,  April  11;  Aurania,  April  18 — all  Cunard*-White  Star 
Line;  Quaker  City,  April  10;  Capulin  April  24— both  American  Hampton  Roads  (call  at 
Hull  and  Leith). 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  April  2;  Manchester  Commerce,  April  10; 
Manchester  Regiment,  April  17;  Manchester  Exporter,  April  24 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — New  York  City,  Bristol  City  Line,  April  10. 

To  Aberdeen,  Newcastle  and  Hull. — Kyno,  April  6;  Kelso,  April  19 — both  Ellerman 's 
Wilson  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Sulairia,  April  1 ;  Dakotian,  April  15 — both  Cunard*- 
Donaidson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Sulairia,  April  1;  Dorelian,  April  10 — both  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  April  8. 

To  Southampton  and  Antwerp. — Westernlanid,  April  5;  Pennland,  April  19;  Konigstein, 
April  26" — all  Red  Star  Line;  Beaverbrae  (does  not  call  at  Southampton),  Canadian  Pacific, 
April  16. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverburn,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  9;  Quaker  City,  April  10;  Capulin, 
April  24 — both  American  Hampton  Roads  (call  at  Dundee). 
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To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Blankaholm,  Swedish-America-Mexico 
Line,  April  6;  Batory  (does  not  call  at,  Gothenburg),  Gdynia-America  Line,  April  16. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Belle  Isle,  Newfound/land-Canada  SS.  Co., 
April  5;  Farnorth,  Shaw  SS.  Co.  Ltd.,  April  5;  Nova  Scotia,  April  13;  Newfoundland.  May  1 
— both  Furness  Line;  Fort  Amherst,  Furness-Red  Gross  Line,  April  12;  Northern  Ranger 
(does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland1  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  April  14.. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  April  8;  Lady  Nelson,  April  22; 
Lady  Hawkins,  May  6 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent.  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
March  30  and  April  15. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne  (calls  at  Guadeloupe  and 
Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered),  Canadian  National,  April  17. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Lady  Somers.  April  1;  Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau).  April  8; 
Lady  Rodney,  April  15;  Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  April  22 — all  Cana- 
dian National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Diss,  April  7;  Kirsten  B,  April  21 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  SS.  Line. 

To  Santos  and  Buenos  Aires. — Tugela  (calls  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
if  sufficient  cargo  warrants),  Wilhelmson  Line,  April  3. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Silvercypreis,  April 
7;  Siamese  Prince,  April  26 — both  Silver-Prince  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney  and  Melbourne. — Canadian  Constructor.  March  29;  Canadian 
Challenger,  April  30 — both  Montreal-Australia-New  Zealand  Line  (call  at  Adelaide  if  suffi- 
cient inducement  offers). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Highlander,  Montreal- 
Australia-New  Zealand  Line,  April  21. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Heian  Maru.  April  10;  Hikawa  Maru.  April  24;  Hive 
Maru,  May  8 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), April  3;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  April  17;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls 
Nagasaki).  Ma}'  1;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  May  15 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ixion, 
May  1 ;  Talthybius,  May  29— both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike  but  not  at  Manila). 

To  Dairen  and  Taku  Bar. — Stensiby  (calls  at  Tsingtao  but  not  at  Dairen),  second  half  of 
April;  Dalcroy  (does  not  call  at  Taku  Bar),  second  half  of  April — both  Ocean  Shipping  Co. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Tosari,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line.  April  1. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  April  14;  Aorangi,  May  12 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line, 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Limerick,  April 
11;  Hauraki,  early  May — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line  (call  at  Papeete). 

To  Australian  Ports. — Stjerneborg,  March;  King  Lud,  April;  Llanashe,  April — all  British 
Columbia  Shipping  Agencies. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Damsterdyk  (calls  at  Glasgow),  April1  3;  Loch- 
goil,  April  17;  Delftdyk  (calls  at  Glasgow),  May  1;  Lochkatrine,  May  15 — all  Holland^ 
America  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Wyoming,  April  7;  Bretagne, 
May  6 — both  Empire  Snipping  Co. 

To  Antwerp,  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Portland.  April  13  ;  Tacoma,,  April  21 — both  Ham- 
burg-American Line;  Weser.  April  17;  Schwaben,  May  7 — both  North  German  Lloyd  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Cellina,  April  10;  Leme, 
May  10 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — A  steamer,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.,  April. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira. — 
Jedmoor,  April;   Northmoor,  May — both  North  Pacific  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aire^s,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Evanger,  March  31; 
Brandanger,  May  6— -both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  Chinese  Ports- -Ixion,  April  17;  Talthybius,  May  15 — both  DodweM  &  Co. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  and  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE 

AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  therefor,  should  be 
addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution." 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.   (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.   (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services.   (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory.   (Price  10  cents.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  compiled  with  a  view  to  furnishing 
Canadian  exporters  with  information  respecting  the  possibilities  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  goods  abroad, 
the  nature  of  the  competition  to  be  encountered,  Customs  requirements,  etc.,  and  are  not  intended  for 
general  distribution.  Although  subscribers  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  are  entitled  to  receive 
such  reports  free  of  charge,  in  all  other  cases  their  distribution  is  controlled  by  the  King's  Printer,  who 
fixes  a  price  therefor  as  indicated  in  the  following  list: — 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (in  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 

Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.   Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 

copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada,  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Australian  Market  for  Fish  Products  (1931). 
French-Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 
Greece  as  a  Market  (1931).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade 
Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.   (1930  Edition.) 

Markets  of  Central  America  (1929). 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade 
Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929). 

Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929). 
Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Jugoslavia  as  a  Market  (1930).   (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OFfSTATISTICS 
The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics: 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finances 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorces. 

Canada,  1936.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Canada  Year  Book.   (Price  $1.50). 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Trade  (External),  (Imports  and  Exports)— Annual  Reports:  Fiscal  Year  (price  $3),  Calendar  Year 

(price  50  cents);  Quarterly  Report  (price  $2  per  annum);  Monthly  Report  (price  $1  per  annum.) 

Trade    (Internal) — Retail    and   Wholesale   Trade.    Capital  Movements    and   Balance  of 
Payments,  Prices  and  Cost  of  Living.   (Price  50c.  per  annum.) 

Monthly  Review  of  Business  Statistics.   (Prion  $1  per  annum.) 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

L.  D.  WILGRESS,  Director 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Sydney:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  No,  3952V.  Office— City  Manual 
Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory  covers  Federal  District  of  Canberra,  New 
South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NJ5.W. 
Melbourne:   F.  H.  Palmer.    Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.    Office — Safe  Deposit 
Office  Building,  Melbourne.  (Territory  covers  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western 
Australia,  and  Tasmania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Shell  Building,  60  Ravenstein  Street,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

B.  C.  Butler,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.    (Territory  includes  the  Straits 

Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay  States,  Siam,  British 
Borneo,  and  Netherlands  India.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  M.  B.  Palmer.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.   Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.     (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.   Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  H.  A.  Scott.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264.  Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.  (Territory  covers  Central  China  and  North  China.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

C.  S.  Bissett.   Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office1 — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Henri  Turcot.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (90.  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.    (Territory  includes  Germany — except 
the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India,  Burma,  and  Ceylon 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian) ;  and  40  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho.  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  P.  V.  McLane.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  Office— 309  Crescent  Build- 
ing, 72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City. 
Office — Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Coolsingel  111b,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine 
Valley  and  Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

W.  F.  Bull.  Address  for  letters' — P.O.  Box  33.  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Snort- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

Richard  Grew,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office— Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office— 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg :  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  Office — 
Prudential  Assurance  Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free 
State,  the  Rhodesias.  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederick  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:   W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.    (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:    E.  L.  McColl,  NorthcMffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:   G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.     (Territory   covers  Scotland.)  Cable 

address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center.  (Territory 
includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 
Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  J.  O.  Patenatjde,  I.S.O.,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1937. 
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MR.  CROFT'S  TOUR  OF  CANADA 

Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  formerly  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  New  Zealand, 
whose  territory  included  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa,  is  making  a  tour  of  the 
Dominion  in  the  interest  of  Canadian  trade  with  these  countries.  The  first 
part  of  his  itinerary  follows1: — 

Ottawa  April  5  Hamilton  April  20  to  22 

Kitchener  April  8  to  10  St.  Catharines  April  28 

London  April  12  to  14  Niagara  Falls  April  24  to  26 

Windsor  April  15  to  17  Kingston  April  28 

Brantford  April  19  Montreal  April  29  to  May  10 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Croft  should  communicate, 
for  Montreal  with  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade,  and  for  the  other  cities,  with 
the  respective  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


TOBACCO  MARKET  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  London,  in  Collaboration 
with  other  Trade  Commissioners  in  Great  Britain 

Conditions  in  1936 

London,  March  15,  1937. — The  further  widening  of  economic  prosperity, 
greater  general  employment,  and  improved  purchasing  power  have  again  con- 
tributed to  an  increased  consumption  of  tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1936. 
The  quantity  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  of  all  varieties  cleared  for  home  con- 
sumption (after  deducting  drawback  returns)  was  greater  than  in  any  previous 
year,  and  exceeded  the  total  established  in  1935,  which  itself  constituted  a  record, 
by  over  10,000,000  pounds. 

While  there  are  no  official  statistics  to  confirm  the  statement,  it  is  com- 
monly believed  that  the  great  bulk  of  this  increased  volume  went  directly  to  the 
cigarette  trade.  It  is  this  part  of  the  business  which  must  have  benefited  almost 
exclusively.  Pipe  smoking  tends  to  decline.  The  younger  generation  as  it  comes 
of  smoking  age — and  the  annual  figure  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  substantial — 
turns  to  the  cigarette  rather  than  the  pipe.  Likewise,  the  extending  use  of  tobacco 
by  women  is  practically  all  in  cigarettes.  It  must  be  assumed  therefore  that 
almost  the  entire  increase  in  consumption  during  the  past  year  was  in  the  cigar- 
ette trade  and  consequently  in  bright  flue-cured  tobaccos. 

Company  Reports 

This  expansion  in  consumption  is  well  reflected  in  the  reports  of  the  leading 
tobacco  manufacturing  companies  for  the  past  year.  Typical  of  these  is  the 
Imperial  Tobacco  Company  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  was  again  able 
to  show  a  substantial  increase  in  profits.  After  allowing  for  liberal  reserves, 
depreciation,  etc.,  the  net  profit  for  the  year  amounted  to  £10,636,316,  an  increase 
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over  the  preceding  year  of  £368,106.  The  dividend  for  the  year,  including  a 
bonus,  was  25  per  cent  free  of  income  tax.  Other  leading  manufacturers  were 
also  able  to  report  attractive  profits.  This  showing  is  particularly  favourable  in 
view  of  the  increased  prices  of  leaf  which  were  paid  in  1936. 

Position  of  the  Grower 

On  the  grower's  side,  the  results  of  1936  must  have  been  very  mixed.  Both 
Canada  and  the  United  States  produced  poor  quality  and  smaller  than  usual 
crops  of  flue-cured  tobacco.  Higher  prices  offset  this  in  some  measure,  but  the 
net  return  to  individuals  in  most  cases  was  disappointing.  In  Southern  Rhodesia 
the  auction  floor  method  of  selling  was  introduced,  and  on  the  whole,  it  is  reported, 
the  results  were  satisfactory.  Average  prices  returned  to  growers  were  above 
those  of  a  year  ago,  but  still  the  price  of  Rhodesian  remained  very  low  indeed, 
when  compared  with  Canadian.  Nevertheless  the  increased  usings  of  this  tobacco 
must  be  an  encouraging  sign  for  that  country.  Certainly  the  position  is  better 
than  for  some  time  past. 

Consumption 

The  reported  consumption  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  the  United  King- 
dom in  1936,  after  deducting  drawback  returns,  was  174,296,464  pounds.  The 
corresponding  figures  for  the  past  five  years  are  as  follows: — 

U.K.  Home  Consump-       Stocks  on  Hand  and 
tion  of  Clean  Leaf  in  Bond  at  Dec.  31 

Lbs.  Lbs. 


1936    174.296.464  488.854,000 

1935   163,998,000  463.226,000 

1034    158,359.991  447,494,000 

1933    149,110,118  439,968,000 

1932    149,219,135  434,635,000 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  figure  for  1936  is  greater  than  that  shown  in  any 
of  the  preceding  four  years.  Indeed  in  no  year,  at  least  since  1920,  have  the 
home  consumption  figures  been  as  great. 

The  figures  of  stocks  of  tobacco  remaining  in  warehouse  on  December  31 
of  each  year  are  also  shown,  and  although  at  the  end  of  1936  the  quantity  was 
naturally  greater  than  the  immediately  preceding  years,  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  abnormal.  Based  on  the  average  deliveries  for  1934,  1935,  and  1936,  the 
present  stocks  represent  only  1J  years'  supply.  Considering  that  it  is  the  prac- 
tice of  British  manufacturers  normally  to  have  available  from  two  to  three 
years'  stocks,  the  position  seems  to  be  very  healthy. 

Development  of  Empire  Supplies 

For  1936,  of  the  total  quantity  of  tobacco  consumed  in  this  country,  22-66 
per  cent  was  of  British  Empire  origin  as  compared  with  22-06  per  cent  in  1935. 
In  other  words,  45,588,436  pounds  of  Empire  tobacco  were  entered  for  home 
consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1936.  In  the  previous  year  the  cor- 
responding figure  was  42,064,126  pounds,  an  increase  for  1936  of  3,524,310  pounds, 
or  almost  9  per  cent. 

If  Empire  producers  are  able  to  continue  this  increase  in  the  usings  of  their 
tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  future  cannot  be  unsatisfactory.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  total  increase  in  1936  consumption 
did  not  accrue  solely  to  Empire  tobaccos,  for  there  was  also  a  substantial  increase 
in  usings  of  other  tobaccos,  chiefly  American.  The  question  is  therefore,  if  and 
when  consumption  figures  show  a  decline,  will  it  be  at  the  expense  of  all  tobaccos, 
or  will  Empire  be  able  to  retain  the  position  it  has  reached?  This  may  depend 
more  on  the  ability  of  Empire  countries  to  continue  to  improve  their  product 
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and  to  supply  sufficient  quantities  as  called  for  than  on  price,  for,  generally 
speaking,  British  manufacturers  are  much  more  interested  in  being  able  to  secure 
the  quality  needed  than  in  paying  a  slightly  higher  or  lower  price. 

Stocks  of  Empire  Tobaccos 

The  position  of  the  stocks  of  Empire  tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  of 
particular  interest  to  Canadian  producers  at  the  moment  in  view  of  the  short 
crop  in  Canada  in  1936,  and  the  absence  of  any  important  unsold  supplies.  At 
the  end  of  1936  there  were  approximately  106,000,000  pounds  of  Empire  tobacco 
held  in  bonded  warehouse  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Based  on  the  reported  con- 
sumption in  1936,  this  represents  just  over  two  years'  stocks,  which  in  itself  is 
not  at  all  unreasonable. 

When  the  figures  are  further  analysed,  however,  it  is  seen  that  in  the  case 
of  certain  of  the  Empire  countries  the  position  is  different.  There  are,  for 
instance,  over  4  years'  stocks  of  Cyprus  tobacco  and  over  5  years'  of  South 
African  in  warehouse.  The  quantities  in  both  cases,  however,  are  very  small 
as  consumption  is  negligible.  Northern  and  Southern  Rhodesian  tobaccos,  on 
the  other  hand,  amounted  at  the  year's  end  to  over  31,000,000  pounds,  which 
on  the  present  basis  of  consumption  is  equal  to  2J  years'  supply.  The  quantity 
of  Nyasaland  tobacco,  chiefly  dark-fired,  was  reported  at  30,400,000  pounds, 
which  is  equivalent  to  2^  years'  stock.  All  of  these  quantities  are  larger  than 
might  be  desired,  but  they  cannot  be  considered  at  all  dangerous.  At  the  same 
time,  the  stocks  of  Canadian  on  hand  at  the  end  of  1936  amounted  tc  only 
15,600,000  pounds,  which  was  approximately  the  same  as  a  year  previously. 
This,  on  the  basis  of  1936  consumption,  amounts  to  1  j  years'  stocks. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  the  complete  table  showing  the  with- 
drawals of  Empire  tobaccos  from  bond  for  home  consumption  with  the  position 
of  stocks  on  hand  at  the  close  of  1936  is  reproduced: — 

Home  Consumption  Stocks 

1936  1936  Dec.  31,  1936 

Lbs.  Lbs.  Lbs. 

Cyprus                                                         248,2,14  227,899  1.235,604 

South  Africa                           Leaf                52,414  49,009}  wol, 

Stripts            77.501  89.663  C  7^b,yi5 

Northern    Rhodesia    .  .    .  .    Leaf              544.960  552,7231 

Stripts           128,829  130,723[  ,in,n9 

Southern    Rhodesia    ..          Leaf]           9,963,593.  8,837,86lf  *A»****{>1^ 

Stripts         1,328,579  1.119,136j 

Nyasaland                                Leaf            8,736,245  8.93'6.478l 

Stripts         3,519,137  3,258.6841  30,406,117 

British  India                            Leaf            1.207,357  945,219}  26  998  3i34 

Stripts       10.388,245  8,866.1361  ^Jy8>^4 

Borneo                                                      377,883  467.550  496,204 

Canada                                    Leaf            8,041,049  7,725,304]  i.k  A71  <99Q 

Stripts           747,242  707,177j  1^b71'59y 

Total  Leaf  and  Stripts       45,588,436  42,064,126 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that,  practically  without  exception, 
the  tobacco  of  each  Empire  country  entered  into  consumption  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  a  greater  extent  in  1936  than  in  1935.  British  India  and  Rhodesia 
showed  the  greatest  improvement  in  this  respect,  making  up  the  great  bulk  of 
the  total  expansion  of  3,500,000  pounds  in  the  usings  of  Empire  tobacco  for  the 
year. 

Imports 

Aa  in  the  case  of  consumption,  the  imports  of  tobacco  into  the  United  King- 
dom were  substantially  greater  in  1936  than  in  1935.  During  the  past  year  this 
totalled  272,132,202  pounds,  an  increase  of  20,512,346  pounds  over  the  year  1935. 
These  heavy  imports  in  1936  reflect  the  increasing  consumption  of  tobacco  in  the 
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United  Kingdom,  but  it  is  also  important  to  note  that  somewhat  depleted  stocks 
in  manufacturers'  hands  at  the  close  of  1935  were  also  responsible  for  heavier 
purchases  than  usual  of  leaf  during  1936.  At  the  end  of  1936  the  stocks  on  hand 
more  closely  resembled  normal  in  relation  to  existing  consumption  than  was  the 
case  a  year  earlier. 

The  expanding  exports  of  tobacco  from  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  past 
two  years  and  the  re-exports  of  manufactured  tobacco  must  also  account  in  part 
for  the  larger  figures  of  imports.  During  1936,  for  example,  11,737,219  pounds 
of  imported  unmanufactured  tobacco  were  re-exported  from  the  United  King- 
dom, mostly  to  the  Irish  Free  State.  At  the  same  time  exports  of  manufactured 
tobacco  reached  a  total  during  the  year  of  36,723,834  pounds.  In  total,  there- 
fore, the  figure  is  large. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  statistics  will  be  available  showing  the 
principal  types  of  tobacco  imported  and  used  in  consumption  in  this  country. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  only  possible  to  make  use  of  the  rather  scanty  general  classifi- 
cations of  "  light  "  and  "  dark  "  into  which  totals  of  imports  are  now  grouped. 

Sources  of  Supply 

In  1936  therefore,  of  the  total  imports  from  all  sources  of  272,132,202 
pounds,  "  light "  tobacco  comprised  242,554,061  pounds  and  "  dark 99  tobacco 
the  balance  of  29,578,141  pounds.  Although  the  grouping  of  tobaccos  under  this 
classification  is  necessarily  only  approximate,  "  light "  tobacco  can  be  generally 
accepted  as  being  largely  "  flue-cured  "  and  "  dark  "  all  other  varieties.  On 
this  basis,  the  following  table  comparing  imports  with  the  year  1935  is  of 
interest: — 


1935 

1936 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Imports  from 

British 

countries    .  . 

.  .  Light 

25,912,185 

31,114,849 

Dark 

19,195,550 

21,701,658 

Imports  from 

foreign 

countries    .  . 

.  .  Light 

196,757,283 

211,430,212 

Dark 

9,754,838 

7,876,483 

Total  .  .  .  . 

222,669,468 

242,554,061 

Dark 

28,950,388 

29,578,141 

It  will  be  readily  seen  from  this  table  that  almost  the  entire  increase  in 
imports  recorded  for  the  year  1936  was  made  up  of  "  light  "  or  flue-cured  tobacco. 
This  is  significant  of  the  trend  in  the  United  Kingdom,  where  bright  tobaccos 
are  greatly  preferred  for  general  purposes,  and  where  this  type  only  is  used  in 
the  cigarette  trade. 

Total  imports  by  countries  during  1935  and  1936  were  as  follows: — 


United  Kingdom  Imports  of  Leaf  and  Stripts  by  Countries 


1935 

1936 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

15,034,560 

13,059.213 

13,720,828 

9,463,687 

ly538,219 

52,816,527 

214,467,438 

4,848,257 

219,315,795 

  251.619,856 

272,132,202 
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Notes  on  Situation  in  Empire  Countries 
southern  rhodesia 

In  1936  Southern  Rhodesia  produced  a  crop  of  flue-cured  totalling  nearly 
20,000.000  pounds.  The  quality  was  reported  to  be  somewhat  below  average, 
but  it  was  well  taken  up  by  the  trade.  For  the  first  time  the  auction  floor 
system  of  selling  was  introduced,  and  a  number  of  the  leading  London  merchants 
were  in  attendance  in  Salisbury.  Most  of  these  consider  the  new  system  in  its 
first  year  worked  satisfactorily,  but  obviously  time  is  required  before  a  smoothly 
operating  machine  can  evolve.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  view  of  the 
special  conditions  and  restrictions  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  impose. 
Consequently,  in  some  quarters  at  least  dissatisfaction  has  been  expressed  that 
further  changes  are  to  be  made  in  the  system  of  selling  for  1937. 

On  balance,  however,  it  is  believed  that  growers  in  Rhodesia  were  able  to 
net  a  better  average  price  in  1936  than  was  the  case  in  1935.  Including  the 
special  quota  of  2,000,000  pounds  of  tobacco  which  is  annually  sold  to  South 
Africa  at  an  average  price  of  Is.  3d.  per  pound,  the  average  returned  to  Rhodesian 
growers  green  weight  at  Salisbury  was  slightly  over  8d.  or  16  cents  per  pound. 
If,  however,  the  South  African  quota  is  excluded,  the  average  was  not  much 
over  6d.,  which  must  hardly  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  production. 

During  the  year  Southern  Rhodesia  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  1,187,681 
pounds  of  stripped  and  13,846,879  pounds  of  unstripped  tobacco,  a  total  of 
15,034,560  pounds  compared  with  15,095,775  pounds  in  1935.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  quantity  of  Southern  Rhodesian  tobacco  which  went  into  consumption 
in  the  United  Kingdom  was  11,292,172  pounds  compared  with  9,956,997  pounds 
in  1935.  This  increase  indicates  the  very  extensive  use  to  which  the  product  is 
being  put. 

Large  Available  Stocks. — The  consistently  large  exportable  surplus  which 
Rhodesia  must  have  each  year,  for  she  has  no  home  market,  is  an  important 
Tactor  in  its  increasingly  wide  use  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  large  stocks 
always  available  in  bond  in  this  country  and  the  fact  that  it  is  on  offer  by  every 
one  of  the  larger — and  many  of  the  smaller — tobacco  merchants  has  resulted  in 
its  use  by  a  great  many  of  the  smaller  manufacturers  throughout  the  country, 
who,  on  the  other  hand,  have  seldom  had  an  opportunity  to  experiment  with 
Canadian.  Despite  certain  undesirable  characteristics  generally  associated  with 
Rhodesian  tobacco,  the  availability  of  supplies  through  many  merchants  has 
made  possible  a  much  wider  market  than  is  the  case  with  Canadian.  It  seems 
inevitable,  therefore,  that  its  use  will  continue  to  expand  in  this  country. 

Early  reports  indicate  a  crop  for  1937  of  slightly  over  that  of  a  year  ago, 
totalling  possibly  21,000,000  pounds.  Inclement  weather  in  certain  areas,,  how- 
ever, may  have  an  adverse  effect  on  quality.  Harvesting  is  in  progress  at  the 
present  time  and  auctions  are  due  to  commence  in  April. 

NYASALAND 

Xyasaland  is,  of  course,  predominantly  a  producer  of  dark-fired  tobacco 
and  as  such  does  not  to  any  great  extent  enter  into  competition  with  Canada. 
This  product  has  for  a  number  of  years  had  a  relatively  steady  market  in  the 
United  Kingdom  of  from  10,000,000  to  11,000,000  pounds.  The' intention  of  the 
authorities  in  that  country  has  been  to  maintain  production  as  far  as  possible  at 
a  figure  which  will  meet  consumption  and  leave  no  large  unsold  surplus  to  be 
disposed  of  elsewhere.  The  control  seems  to  have  been  effective  in  substantial 
measure.  In  1936,  production  of  tobaccos  in  Nyasaland  was  somewhat  increased 
over  the  preceding  year  in  order  to  build  up  supplies  to  what  was  considered  an 
adequate  basis.    Production  figures  for  various  types  were  as  follows,  in  dry 
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weights:  dark-fired  leaf,  7,702.000  pounds;  dark-fired  stripts,  3.300,000;  air- 
cured  leaf,  462,000;  air-cured  stripts,  320,000;  flue-cured  leaf,  1,120,000;  flue- 
cured  stripts,  488,000  pounds. 

The  1937  crop,  which  is  at  present  in  process,  is  expected  to  be  about  the 
same  as  last  year,  although  somewhat  adverse  weather  conditions  have  been 
reported  lately,  which  may  affect  quality  in  certain  areas. 

INDIA 

Accurate  figures  of  production  for  India  as  a  whole  do  not  appear  to  be 
available  which  will  give  any  clear  picture  of  the  position.  There  is  constant 
comment  in  the  London  market,  however,  as  to  the  great  possibilities  for  the 
production  of  flue-cured  in  India.  Undoubtedly  production  is  large  even  now, 
but  perhaps,  fortunately  for  other  countries,  a  large  percentage  of  this  as 
presently  grown  would  not  be  suitable  for  manufacturers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Moreover,  it  seems  probable  that  consumption  of  better  grades  of  flue-cured 
within  India  will  increase  and  prevent,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  any  unusually 
large  surplus  being  made  available  for  the  United  Kingdom  market.  In  any 
event,  other  attractive  outlets  such  as  China  and  Japan  exist,  which  even  now 
are  tending  to  draw  increasingly  upon  India  for  their  supplies. 

Notwithstanding,  India  in  1936  shipped  13,720.881  pounds  of  tobacco  to  the 
British  market  as  compared  with  11,589,631  pounds  in  1935.  The  clearances  of 
British  Indian  tobacco  for  home  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1936 
totalled  11,595,602  pounds  as  compared  with  9.811,355  pounds  in  1935. 

The  most  recent  weather  reports  indicate  that  current  growing  conditions 
in  most  districts  are  satisfactory,  but  no  estimate  as  to  the  possible  size  or 
quality  of  the  present  crop  is  made  available. 

NEW  ZEALAND 

It  was  reported  a  year  ago  that  New  Zealand  was  experimenting  on  an 
increasing  scale  in  the  production  of  flue-cured  tobacco.  This  has  apparently 
continued,  and  some  further  shipments  have  reached  this  country  of  late.  The 
exact  quantity  imported  in  1936  is  not  available,  but  it  is  understood  to  have 
been  from  70.000  to  80,000  pounds. 

Reports  as  to  its  reception  are  very  good.  The  tobacco  from  the  recent  crop  is 
a  most  attractive  colour — bright  lemon,  such  as  is  liked  here — and  perhaps  more 
important,  the  flavour  and  aroma  are  in  most  respects  excellent.  An  added 
feature  is  its  similarity  to  American,  for  it  appears  to  have  no  distinctive  flavour 
and  can  therefore  be  used  without  fear  by  the  manufacturer — a  factor  which  has 
always  been  a  drawback  to  Rhodesian  and  some  other  Empire  tobaccos.  Price 
also  has  been  satisfactory.  The  quantity  so  far  shipped  to  this  country  is.  of 
course,  very  small,  but  the  prospects  for  an  increasing  trade  are  not  unpromising. 

The  production  of  tobacco  in  New  Zealand  in  1935  was  1,065,000  pounds 
as  compared  with  1,239,000  pounds  in  1933,  and  the  current  year's  crop,  which 
is  now  being  harvested,  is  stated  to  be  of  about  average  in  quantity.  It  will  be 
seen  that  with  local  consumption  at  from  3,000,000  to  4,000,000  pounds,  there  is 
still  scope  for  considerably  greater  production  before  substantial  exports  can  be 
possible.  In  any  event  the  reported  similarity  of  New  Zealand  to  American 
flue  would  probably  make  it  a  desirable  Empire  type  to  have  on  the  British 
market. 

CANADA 

The  adverse  weather  conditions  in  Canada  in  1936  and  the  resulting  crop 
of  small  dimensions  and  poor  quality  seriously  affected  sales  in  the  United  King- 
dom.   It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 
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during  1937  (when  the  previous  year's  crop  normally  arrives  in  chief  volume) 
will  be  smaller  than  usual.  The  large  and  favourably  regarded  1935  crop  of 
flue-cured  was  extensively  bought  by  British  manufacturers  last  year,  so  that 
in  most  instances  it  was  no  hardship  for  them  to  forgo  purchases  from  the  1936 
crop. 

In  1936  there  were  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Canada  9,463,724 
pounds  of.  tobacco  of  all  types  as  compared  with  7,076,537  pounds  in  1935.  No 
indication  is  given  in  the  British  returns  as  to  the  proportion  of  different  varie- 
ties, but  by  far  the  largest  bulk  must  be  flue-cured.  Burley  has  never  been  used 
here  extensively — indeed,  few  manufacturers  are  really  well  acquainted  with  it, 
and  certainly  it  is  never  used  in  any  of  the  popular  brands  of  cigarettes.  Probably 
not  over  2,000,000  pounds  of  burley  is  annually  used  in  the  United  Kingdom; 
practically  all  of  this  comes  from  Canada.  Indeed,  Canadian  burley  in  some 
quarters  is  considered  superior  to  any  other  and  the  market,  although  not 
expanding,  is  a  fairly  stable  one. 

Xot  a  great  deal  of  Canadian  cigar  tobacco  is  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  although  some  market  exists  which  might  be  developed,  if  sufficient 
attention  could  be  given  to  the  problem  by  producers  in  Quebec.  The  produc- 
tion of  cigars  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  not  large,  although  in  1936  some  increase 
took  place.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  suitable  Canadian  cigar 
tobaccos,  but  in  most  instances  these  have  been  relatively  disappointing. 

The  withdrawals  of  Canadian  tobacco  for  home  consumption  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1936  totalled  8,788,291  pounds,  which  was  an  increase  over  the 
previous  year  of  just  over  350,000  pounds.  The  stocks  in  hand  at  the  end  of 
December,  1936,  were  15,600,000  pounds,  or  practically  If  years'  normal  supply. 

Position  of  Flue-cured. — According  to  leading  British  manufacturers,  Cana- 
dian flue-cured  now  has  an  established  place,  especially  in  the  pipe  trade,  while 
it  is  being  used  increasingly  in  cigarettes.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  new 
brands  which  are  contantly  coming  on  the  market,  so  there  is  every  hope  that  in 
due  time  Canadian  flue-cured  will  find  an  important  place  in  the  cigarette 
trade.  The  1935  crop  of  Canadian  flue  was  exceedingly  well  liked,  and  it  is 
certainly  the  general  opinion  that  if  another  crop  is  produced  of  equal  quality 
an  added  impetus  will  be  given  to  its  wider  use  by  United  Kingdom  manufac- 
turers. 

Question  of  Supplies. — At  the  same  time,  some  manufacturers  have  expressed 
concern  about  beginning  the  use  of  Canadian  tobaccos  in  their  cigarette  blends 
in  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  future  supplies.  The  large  home  consumption  in 
Canada  and  the  necessity  of  supplying  that  market  under  all  conditions  might 
conceivably  result,  under  certain  conditions,  in  the  British  market  going  rela- 
tively short  as  well  as  prices  being  asked  which  manufacturers  here  consider 
too  high.  Consequently,  if  a  larger  reserve  were  available  which  could  be  called 
upon,  manufacturers  who  are  not  at  present  using  Canadian  might  be  induced 
to  do  so. 

The  reported  available  supplies  of  all  Canadian  tobacco  in  bond  in  the 
United  Kingdom  are  representative  of  If  years'  supply  as  compared  with  stocks 
of  about  twice  these  dimensions  in  the  case  of  other  Empire  tobaccos. 

Besides,  there  are  a  number  of  smaller  manufacturers  who  are  hardly  aware 
of  the  existence  of  Canadian  flue-cured  but  who,  cumulatively,  use  a  substantial 
volume  of  tobacco.  These  firms  cannot  well  be  reached  so  long  as  Canadian 
supplies  are  restricted,  for,  because  of  their  small  size,  they  must  purchase  in 
small  quantities  and  frequently.  In  addition,  they  cannot  possibly  handle  barn- 
run  tobacco,  but  must  purchase  only  their  specific  leaf  requirements.  The  busi- 
ness must  therefore  be  done  through  United  Kingdom  merchants,  and  there 
must  be  some  reasonable  possibility  of  continuity  of  supply.  A  reserve  in  Canada, 
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or  strongly  held  in  London  merchants'  hands,  might  overcome  this  obstacle  to  a 
wider  use  of  Canadian  leaf. 

The  small  crops  of  both  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  1936  made  it 
impossible  in  some  cases  for  British  manufacturers  to  obtain  their  complete 
requirements.  Many  are  likely  to  find  their  stocks  at  the  end  of  1937  relatively 
low.  It  is  considered  therefore  that  if  Canada  produces  a  good-quality  crop 
this  year  and  the  price  is  within  reason,  there  should  be  no  great  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  from  10,000,000  to  12,000,000  pounds  in  the  British  market.  At 
the  same  time  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  necessary  the  larger  manufac- 
turers could  possibly  remain  out  of  the  market  another  year  providing  conditions 
were  unsatisfactory  for  them,  for  most  of  them  carry  at  least  two  years'  normal 
supply. 

For  the  first  time  for  several  years,  a  shipment  of  British  Columbia  flue- 
cured  tobacco  has  reached  this  market  recently.  According  to  reports,  it  was 
well  received  and  the  flavour  was  favourably  commented  upon.  Several  mer- 
chants have  expressed  keen  interest  in  its  possibilities. 

The  Outlook 

Stocks  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  Great  Britain  do  not  appear  to  be 
unduly  large,  and  some  manufacturers  have  commented  on  the  difficulty  experi- 
enced in  obtaining  the  requisite  quantities  of  the  right  grades  of  tobacco  during 
the  past  season. 

Viewing  the  British  market  from  this  position,  and  from  the  state  of  indus- 
trial activity,  the  outlook  appears  favourable.  There  is,  however,  one  factor 
which  might  have  important  results.  With  the  proposed  vast  expenditure  in 
the  United  Kingdom  on  national  defence,  it  is  essential  that  revenue  be  increased, 
and  this  of  course  means  taxation.  It  is  not  inconceivable  therefore  that  the 
tobacco  industry  will  be  asked  to  carry  an  additional  burden.  Despite  the 
already  heavy  duty  levied  on  tobacco  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
healthy  financial  position  of  the  tobacco  industry  as  a  whole  may  easily 
have  this  result.  The  effect  will  be  in  relation  to  the  burden,  which  will  prob- 
ably be  known  when  the  Budget  is  introduced  on  April  19.  If  a  heavy  addi- 
tional tax  is  imposed,  the  effect  might  seriously  restrict  the  consumption  of 
tobacco.  In  this  case  Empire  tobaccos,  which  at  present  go  chiefly  into  pipe, 
would  suffer.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  improbable  that,  in  order  to  avoid 
increasing  the  price  of  cigarettes,  manufacturers  might  well  turn  to  Empire 
tobacco  to  meet  the  problem.  In  this  event  the  result  would  be  distinctly  favour- 
able. 

The  existing  situation  in  the  United  States  is  also  considered  favourable  to 
Empire  tobaccos.  The  almost  phenomenal  increase  in  cigarette  consumption 
there,  coupled  with  a  poor  and  short  crop  in  1936,  must  have  left  merchants  and 
manufacturers  in  that  country  without  great  stocks  on  hand.  Indeed,  the  active 
tobacco  market  which  has  existed  there  since  the  spring  of  1936  is  reported  to 
have  largely  cleared  up  available  stocks  of  suitable  grades  of  leaf.  Consequently, 
it  is  said  that  unless  the  United  States  can  produce  this  year  a  crop  of  flue- 
cured  of  at  least  850,000,000  pounds,  probably  high  prices  must  continue  to  rule 
during  1937. 

On  a  minor  scale,  the  position  is  the  same  in  Canada.  The  inadequate  crop 
of  1936  left  many  relatively  short,  and  at  least  in  the  case  of  certain  United 
Kingdom  manufacturers  normal  purchases  were  not  possible. 

These  factors  make  the  immediate  outlook  for  1937  favourable  on  the 
whole,  and  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  if  Canada  produces  a  crop  of  the 
size  and  quality  of  that  grown  in  1935,  it  should  be  readily  marketable,  assum- 
ing prices  are  not  unreasonable. 
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LONDON  CANNED  FRUITS  MARKET 

J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  February  26,  1937. — The  past  year,  1936,  has  been  relatively 
unsatisfactory  for  the  London  canned  fruits  trade  from  a  number  of  points  of 
view.  Early  in  the  year  heavy  stocks  restricted  trade  beyond  expectation, 
while  during  the  late  autumn  the  extended  shipping  strike  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  United  States  completely  demoralized  deliveries  from  that  important 
source. 

Despite  this  situation,  however,  the  imports  as  a  whole  for  all  the  leading 
varieties  of  fruits  in  syrup  were  greater  in  total  than  in  1935.  According  to  the 
figures  supplied  by  the  Imperial  Economic  Committee,  London,  in  1936  imports 
amounted  to  9,331,000  cases  as  compared  with  8,927,100  in  1935  and  8,250,700 
in  1934.  Notwithstanding  difficult  conditions,  imports  liave  shown  a  continuous 
increase  over  the  period,  which  reflects  the  continued  improvement  in  economic 
conditions  in  this  country. 

For  the  leading  varieties  of  fruits  preserved  in  syrup  imports  are  given  as 
follows  for  the  three-year  period: — 


1036 

1935 

1934 

T 

n' 

Thousand! 

3  Of 

Cases 

  694 . 

3 

641. 

0 

541.8 

0 

2,211. 

0 

1.908.5 

  1.984. 

4 

2,125. 

4 

1,916.2 

  2.073. 

6 

1.814. 

4 

1.913.1 

  694 

.6 

762 

.8 

(a) 

Grape  fruit  

  644 . 

5 

(a 

.) 

(a) 

Currants  and  berries  

  198 . 

0 

219. 

9 

222.3 

  1.051. 

6 

1,152. 

6 

1,748.8 

  9,331 . 

0 

8,927. 

1 

8,250.7 

(a)  Included  in  "other  sorts". 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  slight  increase  recorded  for  the  year  over  1935  is 
accounted  for  entirely  by  larger  imports  of  canned  apricots  and  pineapples.  The 
heavy  decline  in  imports  of  peaches,  pears,  and  fruit  salad  was  presumably  due 
in  chief  measure  to  the  United  States  Pacific  Coast  shipping  strike,  which  to  a 
large  extent  brought  to  a  standstill  direct  shipments  from  that  area. 

The  British  trade  returns  show  imports  only  by  hundredweights,  and  con- 
sequently, the  figures  previously  given  for  numbers  of  cases  must  be  only 
approximate.  "While  this  is  satisfactory  in  certain  instances,  it  is  not  practicable 
in  the  case  of  all  fruits.  In  the  following  tables,  therefore,  the  official  British 
returns  in  cwts.  of  112  pounds  are  used. 

Total  imports  of  canned  and  bottled  fruits  preserved  in  syrup  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1936  amounted  to  3,723,000  cwts.  as  compared  with  3,689,000 
cwts.  in  the  previous  year,  an  increase  of  34,000  cwts.  This  figure,  according 
to  the  Imperial  Economic  Committee,  established  a  record. 

Sources  of  Supply 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  United  States  continued  to  be  the  leading  source 
of  canned  fruits,  supplying  in  1936,  53  per  cent  of  the  total  of  all  varieties  with 
the  exception  of  pineapples.  The  corresponding  figure  in  1935  was  57  per  cent, 
which  itself  is  below  the  five-year  average  of  60  per  cent.  During  1936  the 
imports  from  Empire  countries,  which  totalled  1,423,000  cwts.,  was  approximately 
the  same  as  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  proportion  at  about  38  per  cent  of  the 
total  was  likewise  practically  unchanged. 

Of  the  Empire  figures,  both  Canada  and  Australia  suffered  some  setback  in 
volume,  imports  from  Canada  being  down  for  the  year  by  25  per  cent  and 
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Australia  by  about  19  per  cent.  Exceptionally,  imports  of  pineapples  from 
Malaya  rose  during  the  year  by  13  per  cent.  South  African  shipments  of  fruits 
also  improved  in  1936,  reaching  a  record  of  54,000  cwts.  compared  with  44,000 
cwts.  in  1935. 

As  already  intimated,  imports  for  the  year  from  the  United  States  declined 
by  approximately  5  per  cent.  Shipments  from  Italy  also  suffered,  the  total 
being  only  about  25  per  cent  of  the  volume  during  the  preceding  year.  On  the 
other  hand,  imports,  chiefly  of  oranges,  from  Japan  rose  substantially,  being 
over  30  per  cent  above  the  figures  for  1935.  Owing  to  the  civil  strife  in  Spain, 
shipments  from  that  country  suffered'  and  will  probably  continue  on  a  low  plane 
during  the  coming  year.  A  relatively  new  source  for  peaches  developed  from 
Chile  in  1936,  shipments  being  to  the  extent  of  13,000  cwts. 

United  Kingdom  Imports  of  Canned  Fruits  in  Syrup  by  Countries 


1936  1035  1934 

Cwts.  Cwts.  Cwts. 

South  Africa   54,000  44,000  46,000 

Australia   376-000  463,000  401,000 

Canada   87,000  117,000  114,000 

Malaya   904,000  798,000  849,000 

Other  Empire   2,000  1,000  1,000 

Chile   14,000    4,000 

France   2.000  3.000  2,000 

Hawaii   30,000  24,000  27,000 

Italy   13,000  51,000  48.000 

Japan   234.000  76,000  94,000 

Netherlands   4,000  4,000  2,000 

Spain   4,000  9,000  24,000 

United  States   1,990,000  2,093.000  1,731,000 

Other  foreign   9,000  6,000  7,000 

Total  Empire   1.423.000  1,423,000  1,511,000 

Total  foreign   2,300,000  2,2i66,000  1.939,000 

Total   3,723,000  3,689,000  3,450,000 


Imports  from  Canada 

Before  reviewing  briefly  the  market  situation  as  affecting  the  fruits  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  Canada,  it  is  desirable  to  explain  that  the  figures  given  are 
taken  from  two  sources.  Those  for  Canada  are  the  totals  of  weekly  shipments 
as  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa.  Figures  appertaining  to 
imports  from  other  countries  are  taken  from  the  Imperial  Economic  Committee 
report  supplying  official  British  customs  returns  of  imports.  These  are  shown 
in  cwts.,  but  for  purposes  of  easy  comparison  they  have  been  converted  into 
cases,  using  the  constant  of  45  pounds  per  case. 

APPLES 

In  spite  of  an  unusually  large  crop  of  good-quality  apples  in  Great  Britain 
in  1936  and  a  consequent  large  pack  of  gallon  apples — figures  for  which  are 
unfortunately  not  available — imports  from  Canada  were  larger  than  in  1935 
by  nearly  20,000  cases.  The  total  from  the  Dominion  in  1936  was  205,415  cases 
as  compared  with  188,050  cases  in  1935.  The  total  imports  of  gallon  apples 
from  all  sources  during  1936  were  approximately  250,000  cases,  so  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  trade  was  controlled  by  Canada.  The  large  pack  put  up  in  England 
had  a  tendency  to  bring  prices  down,  and  whereas  choice  quality  Canadian  a 
year  ago  was  reported  as  being  as  much  as  22s.  c.i.f.,  during  the  present  season 
from  15s.  6d.  to  18s.  has  been  common.   As  compared  with  this,  English  Bram- 
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ley  Seedlings  have  been  regularly  on  offer  at  a  delivered  price  at  least  equal  to 
the  Canadian  figure  despite  their  reported  very  good  quality. 

PEARS 

Canadian  shipments  of  pears  last  year  totalled  only  144,995  cases  as  com- 
pared with  236,217  cases  in  1935.  Total  imports  of  this  fruit  amounted  to 
approximately  1,984,000  cases  as  against  2,125,000  cases  in  1935.  The  chief 
sources  in  1936  were:  United  States,  1,452,000  cases;  Australia,  314,000  cases; 
and  South  Africa,  62,000  cases.  Both  Australia  and  South  Africa  were  able  to 
increase  their  shipments  slightly;  the  reverse  was  the  case  with  Canada  and 
the  United  States. 

Owing  possibly  to  the  heavy  stocks  already  available  in  England,  trade, 
particularly  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  was  reported  as  slow.  Even 
following  the  settlement  of  the  United  States  shipping  strike,  little  active  interest 
appeared  to  develop.  Any  available  United  States  stocks  seem  unlikely  to  be 
marketed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  especially  in  view  of  the  sharp  reduction  in 
prices  recently  announced  in  offerings  from  Australia. 

PEACHES 

The  total  importation  of  peaches  in  1936  was  1,990,000  cases  as  against 
2,211.000  cases  in  1935.  Canada  supplied  only  30,310  cases,  but  this  was  a  sub- 
stantial increase  over  1935,  when  the  figure  stood  at  18,675  cases.  The  largest 
supplying  country  was  the  United  States,  whose  shipments  totalled  approxi- 
mately 1,500,000  cases,  somewhat  less  than  a  year  ago.  Imports  from  Aus- 
tralia! the  second  largest  supplier,  totalled  433,905  cases  as  against  544,363 
cases  in  1935;  and  Chile  is  reported  as  shipping  some  30,000  cases  as  compared 
with  none  in  1935. 

According  to  one  report,  the  prospective  increased  consumption  of  peaches 
in  the  United  States  is  likely  to  use  up  any  available  supplies  there,  leaving 
little  for  shipment  to  Great  Britain.  Further  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 
from  this  source  in  the  immediate  future  therefore  appear  somewhat  remote. 
In  any  event,  it  is  stated  that  existing  United  Kingdom  spot  stocks  are  being 
offered  at  prices  which  do  not  render  further  shipments  from  overseas  interest- 
ing. 

Speaking  generally  of  the  canned  fruit  situation,  with  particular  reference 
to  its  depressed  state,  the  same  report  adds:  "The  fact  that  Australian  pears 
opened  at  a  low  level  would  mean  a  domestic  reduction  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
prices  if  they  have  to  compete  for  United  Kingdom  business." 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  INCREASED  BUSINESS 

Inquiries  are  constantly  being  received  for  additional  sources  of  supply  in 
Canada  by  United  Kingdom  importers  and  agents,  especially  for  the  larger 
fruits  and  for  loganberries.  The  latter  are  considered  as  fine  as  any  quality 
obtainable,  and  such  fruits  as  peaches,  despite  the  difference  in  appearance 
from  the  United  States  and  Australia,  which  dominate  the  market,  are  becom- 
ing more  appreciated  for  their  flavour.  The  extensive  advertising  of  Canadian 
food  products  in  general  by  the  Canadian  Government  authorities  as  well  as 
by  individual  firms  is  doing  much  to  bring  Canadian  canned  goods  favourably 
before  the  British  public. 
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WEST  OF  ENGLAND  GRAIN  AND  FLOUR  MARKETS  DURING  1936 

L.  H.  Atjsman,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  March  12,  1937. — Grain  figures  very  prominently  in  the  traffic  pass- 
ing through  the  port  of  Bristol,  and  in  1936  imports  amounted  to  over  1,000,000 
tons,  one  of  the  highest  figures  on  record.  The  increase  in  imports  from  Can- 
ada was  the  feature  of  the  year.  A  substantial  increase  was  also  recorded 
from  India  and  the  Persian  Gulf ;  supplies  from  United  States  ports  also  increased. 
Southern  European  countries  shipped  less  grain  to  Bristol  than  in  the  preceding 
year,  but  the  total  is  still  higher  than  in  1934.  Ports  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
and  North  Africa  made  shipments  in  excess  of  any  year  since  1931. 

South  America,  on  the  other  hand,  shipped  less  grain  than  during  either 
of  the  two  previous  years,  and  the  Northern  European  countries,  largely  under 
the  stimulus  of  domestic  requirements,  broke  the  continued  rise  which  was  in 
evidence  since  the  low  point  of  7,824  tons  was  reached  in  1931. 

The  following  table  shows  the  volume  of  grain  imported  into  the  port 
of  Bristol  during  the  last  three  calendar  years,  and  indicates  the  sources  from 
which  it  was  derived: — 


Imports  of  Grain  into  the  Port  of  Bristol 


1934 

1935 

1936 

Country- 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

.  .  .  46.489 

131.828 

92.323 

Northern  Europe  

22.835 

45,530 

33.981 

Asiatic  ports  in  Mediterranean  

5^2 

1.448 

India  and  Persian  Gulf  

79.610 

62,339 

100.215 

Northern  Africa  

99 

106 

1,505 

.    .  .  49.23)5 

54,870 

55,128 

453,034 

440,549 

417,800 

Canada — 

95.285 

113.549 

202,776 

.  ,  .  77,019 

76,013 

93,243 

United  States — 

5 

13,694 

13,154 

17,231 

Total  

837,822 

937,938 

1,015,655 

In  1936  Canada  supplied  29*1  per  cent  of  the  total  imports,  as  compared 
with  22  per  cent  in  1935  and  20-5  per  cent  in  1934. 

Wheat 

Generally  speaking,  1936  was  a  very  profitable  year  for  Canadian  wheat, 
the  price  having  advanced  as  much  as  17s.  6d.  per  quarter,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  levels.  There  were,  of  course,  undulations,  and  at  times  the  movements 
were  small,  but  the  curve  of  prices  was  generally  upward.  This  trend  was 
influenced  first  by  the  comparative  failure  of  the  1935-36  wheat  crop  of  the 
Argentine  and,  subsequently,  by  the  unfavourable  crop  reports  from  the  United 
States.  To  this  must  be  added  the  cessation  of  offers  from  Russia,  and  much 
lesser  yields  of  other  European  countries.  Italy,  Germany,  the  Low  Countries, 
Scandinavia,  and  France,  also  came  into  the  market  as  buyers.  Bristol  corn 
merchants  did  not  receive  any  offers  of  French  or  Polish  wheats,  and  the 
demand  for  soft  filling  wheats  which  those  countries  usually  satisfied  was  met  in 
large  measure  from  Canada. 

The  following  table  will  indicate  the  extent  to  which  Canada  more  than  made 
up  for  the  restricted  imports  of  wheat  from  other  sources  during  1936,  and 
the  position  in  the  two  previous  years: — 
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Imports  of  Wheat  into  the  Port  of  Bristol 

1934  1035  1936 

Country                                      Tons  Tons  Tons 

Northern  Europe                                                  12,501  39.024  20,853 

Southern  Europe                                                   11,286  29,265  27,321 

India  and  Persian  Gulf   6,001 

Australasia                                                          48,516  53,793  54,412 

South  America                                                    113,231  80,845  2,315 

Canada — ■ 

Atlantic  ports                                                   75,090  87,939  174,746 

Pacific  ports                                                   70,634  65,374  87,128 

Total   331,258       356,240  372,776 

As  far  as  the  local  market  is  concerned,  the  outlook  for  wheat  continues 
to  be  bright,  and  it  is  considered  unlikely  that  prices  will  drop  until  the  late 
summer,  when  the  situation  will  depend  on  the  European  and  Canadian  harvests 
then  available. 

Barley 

The  imports  of  barley  into  Bristol  have  shown  regular  annual  fluctuations 
of  approximately  30,000  tons  on  the  average  since  1931,  when  the  figure  stood  at 
215.578  tons.  Canada's  contribution  has  been  erratic;  the  total  last  year  was 
the  highest  since  1932.  During  the  last  two  or  three  months  of  1936  shipments 
of  malting  barley  from  Canada  were  held  up  due  to  the  labour  troubles  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States.  Most  of  this  barley  is  brought  to  Bristol 
in  American  ships,  and  it  was  well  on  towards  the  end  of  February  of  this  year 
before  the  trade  was  resumed.  India  and  the  Persian  Gulf  supplied  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  imports  into  Bristol,  and  captured  first  place  from  Southern 
Europe,  regaining  the  position  held  in  1934.  South  America  was  practically 
eliminated  as  a  source  of  supply,  although  a  slight  resumption  of  shipments 
from  the  River  Plate  was  evident  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  various  sources  of  barley  shipped  to  Bristol 
during  the  past  three  years: — 


Imports  of  Barley  into  the  Port  of  Bristol 

1934  193/5  1936 

Country  Tons  Tons  Tons 

Northern  Europe                                                      7,870  4,671  1,688 

Southern  Europe   25,372  99,135  63,465 

Asiatic  ports  in  Mediterranean                                  404    1,413 

India  and  Persian  Gulf   77,321  59,819  93,017 

Northern  Africa       LOOS 

Australasia     102  151 

South  America   40,405  32,067  747 

Canada — 

Atlantic  ports   13,131  11,805  19.235 

Pacific  ports                                                      2,429  2,976  200 

United  States — 

Pacific  ports   13,694  13,152  17,231 


Total   180,626       223,727  198,155 


Barley  prices  were  fairly  steady  throughout  the  year,  with  a  rising  tendency 
towards  the  close  as  supplies  from  Southern  Europe  and  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean began  to  dry  up. 

An  application  was  made  last  year  by  the  National  Farmers'  Union  for  an 
increased  tariff  on  malting  barley  from  foreign  sources.  The  Import  Duties 
Advisory  Committee,  after  consideration,  declined  for  a  number  of  reasons  to 
recommend  any  such  increase.  Instead,  an  understanding  was  reached  with 
the  Brewers'  Society  and  the  pot-still  malt  distillers  whereby  these  users  agreed  to 
purchase  as  much  home-grown  barley  as  possible.    For  the  brewers  alone  this 
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is  to  amount  to  not  less  than  7,500,000  quarters  per  annum,  which  is  equivalent 
to  seven-tenths  of  the  total  quantity  of  barley  used  for  brewing  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Oats 

Bristol  grain  dealers  did  a  fairly  large  trade  in  oats  from  a  number  of 
countries  until  about  three  years  ago,  when  the  average  total,  imports  fell  from 
more  than  30,000  tons  to  just  about  half  that  figure.  Since  then  all  other  sources 
of  supply  have  fallen  off  to  such  an  extent  that  in  1936  Canada  supplied  the 
entire  amount  entering  the  port.  A  consideration  of  the  following  tabulation  will 
show  the  countries  which  at  one  time  were  concerned  in  this  trade: — 

Imports  of  Oats  into  the  Port  of  Bristol 


1934  1935  1936 

Tons  Tons  Tons 

Northern  Europe   1,367     

Southern  Europe   2,412     

Australasia     96   

New  Zealand       28'6   

South  America   1,085     

Canada — 

Atlantic  ports                                                  7,060  13,689  8,744 

Pacific  ports                                                       3.956  7,663  5,915 

Total                                                        15,880  21,734  14,659 


Due  to  the  increased  demand  in  the  United  States,  prices  of  Canadian 
oats  were  at  times  higher  than  the  home-grown  product.  This  was  a  con- 
spicuous feature  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  with  the  result  that  the  volume  of 
imports  fell  off  considerably. 

Maize 

Most  of  the  maize  entering  the  port  of  Bristol  comes  from  Argentina, 
with  insignificant  quantities  from  Europe.  Canada  does  not  enter  into  this  trade. 
Total  imports  in  1936  were  419,457  tons  as  against  332,737  tons  in  1935  and 
307,164  tons  in  1934. 

Flour 

Imports  of  flour  from  all  sources  into  the  port  of  Bristol  in  1936  were 
slightly  higher  than  in  1935,  while  the  trade  in  the  West  of  England  for  Cana- 
dian flours  has  shown  a  moderate,  but  definite,  sign  of  expansion.  Importers 
report  the  return  of  buyers  who  had  not  used  Canadian  flour  for  some  years  past. 
With  prices  gradually  running  higher  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  buy  on  rather 
small  lines,  but  the  basis  of  the  trade  is  broader  and  should  lead  to  a  steady 
increase  in  imports.  Australian  flours  have  suffered  from  lack  of  available 
freight  space  for  West  of  England  ports,  and  there  have  been  financial  and  export 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  increases  from  Continental  sources. 

In  the  absence  of  any  pressure  of  Continental  flours,  importers  are  of  the 
opinion  that  Ontario  soft  flours  might  have  met  a  better  sale  here  had  these 
been  available,  but  this  grade  has  been  almost  entirely  unobtainable. 

The  following  tabulation  will  serve  to  indicate  the  extent  of  the  expansion 
of  Canadian  flour  as  compared  with  that  received  from  all  other  sources  during 
the  past  five  years: — 

Imports  of  Wheat  Flour  into  the  Port  of  Bristol 

1932  1933  1934  1935  1936 

Tons  Tons  Tons  Tons  Tons 

From   Canada                                7.235  10,948  9,807  9,310  12,011 

From  all  sources                         18,099  22,655  18,695  17,800  22,168 

For  many  years  past  the  consumption  of  bread  in  the  West  of  England  has 
been  inclined  to  fall  off,  but  this  decline  appears  to  have  been  checked  and  a 
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slight  increase  is  now  being  recorded.  Apart  from  the  extensive  advertising 
campaigns  by  the  English  millers,  and  others,  there  is  some  return  to  an 
improvement*^  the  quality  of  bread,  with  flavour  as  one  of  the  principal  items. 
Bakers  in  the  West  of  England  are  now  generally  taking  the  higher  qualities  of 
Canadian  flour  and  are  using  a  greater  proportion  in  their  mix. 

PRICE  RANGE 

The  variation  in  the  price  of  flour  during  1936  was  very  much  wider  than 
for  several  years  past.  During  1930  values  fell  by  18s.  per  sack  (280  pounds) ,  but 
not  since  1929  has  there  been  any  rise  equivalent  to  that  shown  last  year.  On 
January  1,  1936,  the  price  of  English  milled  flour  in  the  West  of  England  was 
27s.  6d."per  sack,  and  at  December  31  the  value  was  39s.,  a  rise  of  about  lis.  6d. 
per  sack. 

Canadian  flours  have  risen  in  practically  the  same  ratio  and  have  generally 
been  very  nearly  on  a  competitive  basis.  Taking  quality  into  consideration,  prices 
have  been  more  in  line  than  for  some  time  past.  The  early  part  of  the  year  under 
review  was  not  too  encouraging,  as  values  tended  to  decline,  and  by  the  end  of 
May  had  fallen  to  the  low  level  for  the  year  of  24s.  6d.  per  sack.  Once  flour 
prices  had  touched  this  low,  there  was  an  immediate  rise,  which  continued 
until  values  had  reached  34s.  without  any  set-back.  A  slight  decline  then  brought 
prices  back  to  30s.  per  sack,  which  level  was  reached  at  the  end  of  August.  The 
fall,  however,  was  only  temporary,  and  values  again  began  to  mount  steadily  until 
the  end  of  the  year. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  TRADE  IN  THE  SOUTH  MIDLANDS  AND 

SOUTH  WALES 

L.  H,  Ausman,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  March  16, 1937. — In  the  short  space  of  four  years  a  spectacular  trans- 
formation has  been  wrought  in  the  fortunes  of  the  British  steel  industry.  The  pace 
of  the  recovery  has  surpassed  the  most  sanguine  expectations.  Production  has 
been  more  than  doubled,  the  record  output  of  1935  was  last  year  exceeded  by 
over  1,800,000  tons,  and  the  still  increasing  flow  of  orders,  which  far  exceeds  the 
existing  capacity  of  producing  plants,  has  encouraged  the  steel,  makers  to  embark 
upon  the  erection  of  new  plants  designed  to  come  into  active  operation  during  the 
coming  year.  Current  opinion  is  that  the  limits  of  expansion  have  not  been 
reached,  and  that  the  continuance  of  activity  in  the  building  and  shipbuilding 
trades,  and  the  spreading  of  the  rearmament  program  over  a  period  of  years, 
will  sustain  the  demand  for  iron  and  steel  products  at  a  high  level  for  some 
time  to  come. 

Due  to  the  heavy  demands  placed  on  the  capacity  of  the  steel-producing 
plants  not  only  in  this  country  but  on  the  Continent  as  well,  there  are  appre- 
hensions that  the  Cartel  countries,  which  for  many  years  have  supplied  con- 
siderable tonnages  of  semi-finished  steel  to  British  re-rollers,  may  soon  have 
no  surplus  material  to  export.  In  the  pig-iron  trade  a  similar  situation  exists 
and  United  Kingdom  makers,  unable  to  fully  satisfy  requirements,  have 
welcomed  on  increase  in  imports  of  Indian  pig-iron. 

South  Midlands 

The  capacity  production  of  the  British  iron  and  steel  trade  is  clearly 
reflected  in  the  situation  in  the  South  Midlands  industrial  area  centred  in  and 
around  Birmingham.    Having  filled  their  order  books  during  the  latter  part 
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of  1936  many  producers,  particularly  of  steel,  are  declining  to  add  to  their 
already  heavy  commitments.  The  large  demand  for  structural  steel  for  general 
trade  development  is  strongly  reinforced  by  special  claims  for  rearmament  and 
national  defence  schemes  generally,  so  that  plants  have  for  some  time  been 
working  at  full  speed.  This  is  a  situation  which  has  every  indication  of  continuing 
for  months  ahead. 

South  Wales 

The  expansion  of  the  iron  and  steel  trade  in  South  Wales  in  1936  was 
greater  than  in  either  of  the  two  preceding  years,  and  the  increases  in  the 
district's  output  of  pig  iron  and  ingot  steel  last  year  were  at  a  relatively  higher 
rate  than  for  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole.  The  production  of  pig  iron  in 
this  area  totalled  nearly  740,000  tons,  compared  with  514,200  tons  in  1935,  and 
that  of  steel  about  2,400,000  tons  as  against  just  under  1,900,000  tons.  These 
figures  reveal  gains  in  South  Wales  of  over  43  per  cent  in  the  case  of  pig  iron  and 
26  per  cent  in  that  of  steel,  which  compare  with  increases  in  the  national  output  of 
18  per  cent  and  16  per  cent  respectively. 

Apart  from  orders  placed  in  South  Wales  for  wire  ropes,  this  area  has  not 
benefited  directly  to  any  extent  from  the  placing  of  Government  orders  for  defence 
purposes.  The  two  main  forms  of  steel  consumption  are  those  of  tinplates  and 
sheet  manufacture,  a  greater  proportion  of  which  were  last  year  absorbed  by 
the  home  market.  Also  a  larger  quantity  of  steel  ingots  has  been  supplied  to  Mid- 
land and  other  re-rolling  centres. 

Prices 

In  the  iron  trade,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  steel  trade,  stabilization  of 
prices  has  become  a  settled  policy  in  the  home  market.  This  system  has  advan- 
tages which  are  not  exclusively  confined  to  the  producing  side  of  the  industry. 
The  consumer,  by  being  able  to  contract  for  pig  iron  supplies  for  months  ahead 
at  a  fixed  price,  can  estimate  his  costs  with  a  greater  degree  of  certainty  than 
would  otherwise  be  possible. 

In  the  export  trade  there  is  no  price  control,  and  makers  are  free  to  quote 
any  price  they  please.  But  in  point  of  fact  little  iron  has  been  sold  for  export, 
much  less  than  in  normal  years,  and  consequently  the  average  realized  price  has 
been  somewhat  higher. 

The  International  Steel  Cartel,  of  which  the  British  steel  industry  was 
admitted  to  full  membership  last  August,  now  controls  80  per  cent  of  the  world's 
export  trade  in  iron  and  steel.  Its  operation  has  brought  an  increased  measure  of 
stability  to  the  world's  steel  trade.  It  has  also  had  an  effect  in  stabilizing  and 
firming  domestic  prices. 

Demand  for  Scrap 

The  unprecedented  activity  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  the  grave  difficul- 
ties which  in  the  later  months  of  1936  surrounded  the  maintenance  of  adequate 
supplies  of  imported  ores,  and  the  scarcity  of  pig  iron  supplies  have  all  served  to 
indicate  the  important  place  which  the  collection,  preparation,  and  distribution  of 
scrap  material  occupies  in  the  economy  of  iron  and  steel  production. 

Percentages  vary  considerably,  but  it  is  no  uncommon  experience  for  over 
50  per  cent  of  the  "charge  "  of  a  steel  furnace  to  be  composed  of  scrap  material, 
and  it  would  not  be  far  wide  of  the  mark  to  suggest  that  the  national  consump- 
tion of  scrap  during  the  past  year  has  amounted  to  something  like  6,000,000  tons. 

On  the  whole  the  supply  of  scrap  in  1936  was  equal  to  the  demand.  Never- 
theless, it  was  found  necessary  to  supplement  home  supplies  by  very  large 
imports  from  abroad.  In  1935  less  than  half  a  million  tons  were  imported ;  this 
year's  figure  will  be  in  the  region  of  1,100,000  tons.  Prices  have  reached  higher 
levels,  the  advance  in  values  of  the  various  grades  as  compared  with  twelve 
months  ago  ranging  from  5s,  to  10s.  per  ton. 
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AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE  IN  1936 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  March  13,  1937. — Although  there  has  been  considerable  industrial 
expansion  during  the  past  four  years,  Ireland  remains  essentially  an  agricultural 
country,  and  in  common  with  most  other  countries  has  been  passing  through  a 
period  of  extreme  depression.  During  the  past  year,  however,  considerable  pro- 
gress has  been  made,  and  with  prices  of  live  stock  and  agricultural  produce 
advancing,  and  increased  exports,  1936  has  been  a  year  of  steady  recovery.  The 
"economic  war"  with  the  United  Kingdom,  however,  still  continues,  affecting 
most  adversely  the  natural  flow  of  commerce  between  the  two  countries  The 
weaning  of  the  farmer  from  live  stock  to  tillage  is  now  the  established  policy  of 
the  Free  State. 

CEREALS 

Wheat  and  Flour. — Since  1932  the  area  of  land  devoted  to  wheat  cultivation 
in  the  Irish  Free  State  has  increased  over  tenfold,  from  20,848  acres  to  254,321 
acres  in  1936.  It  is  estimated  that  over  600,000  acres  of  wheat  would  be  needed 
for  the  country's  requirements,  so  that  the  aim  of  national  self-sufficiency  is 
still  a  long  way  from  attainment.  The  amount  of  Irish-grown  wheat  required 
to  be  used  by  millers  in  the  Free  State  has  been  increased  since  1932  from  4  per 
cent  to  33^  per  cent  in  the  present  cereal  year.  For  the  coming  cereal  year 
(1937-38)  the  proportion  has  been  fixed  at  40  per  cent.  As  an  inducement  to 
the  grower,  the  Government  has  guaranteed  an  assured  market  and  a  minimum 
fixed  price,  which  ranges  from  24s.  per  barrel  (280  pounds)  after  harvest  to 
28s.  6d.  per  barrel  in  the  spring.  Moreover,  as  the  world  price  of  wheat  appears 
to  be  tending  upwards,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  been  given  authority  to 
alter  the  price  of  wheat  payable  to  the  grower  each  month  if  occasion  demands. 
Details  of  wheat  imports  are  not  available  for  1936.  Total  imports,  however,, 
amounted  to  8,024,622  cwts.  valued  at  £3,036,110  as  against  7,558,412  cwts. 
valued  at  £2,385,000  in  1935.  Imports  of  wheat  came  mainly  from  Australia,, 
the  United  States,  and  Canada.  The  increase  in  total  wheat  imports  last  year 
was  due  mainly  to  replenishment  of  stocks  on  a  rising  market  and  to  increased 
domestic  milling  operations. 

Flour  imports,  on  the  other  hand,  declined  further  from  227,951  cwts.  valued 
at  £106,940  to  139,408  cwts.  valued  at  £74,816  last  year. 

Oats. — Oats  are  the  farmer's  chief  cereal  crop  and  comprise  nearly  50  per 
cent  of  all  land  devoted  to  crops  in  the  Irish  Free  State.   The  acreage  last  year 

058.889  as  against  614,116  in  1935  and  583,430  in  the  preceding  year.  Prac- 
tically 75  per  cent  of  the  oats  produced  in  the  Saorstat  are  fed  to  live  stock  on 
farms,  while  a  small  quantity  is  used  as  seed  or  exported.  Imports  of  oats  into 
the  Saorstat  was  prohibited,  save  under  licence. 

Barley. — Barley  production  has  increased  since  1932  from  103,483  acres  to 
130.098  acres  last  year,  which  figure  showed,  however,  a  slight  decline  from 
1935.  when  138,650  acres  were  under  cultivation.  Approximately  70  per  cent 
of  the  barley  grown  in  the  Irish  Free  State  is  purchased  by  malting  establish- 
ments; the  remainder  is  used  as  cattle  feed  or  exported.  Like  oats,  imports  of 
barley  are  prohibited  save  under  licence,  and  have  declined  from  450,000  cwts. 
in  1931  to  130,000  cwts.  in  1934.  In  the  past  two  years,  however,  barley  imports 
have  increased,  amounting  to  228,600  cwts.  in  1935  and  404,500  cwts.  valued  at 
£117.000  in  1936. 
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The  provision  inaugurated  in  1935,  whereby  all  licensed  maize  millers  must 
incorporate  a  certain  percentage  of  home-grown  cereals  (oats  and  barley)  in  all 
maize-meal  mixture,  was  continued  last  year.  The  percentage  specified  varied 
from  33-j  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  according  to  the  quantity  of  oats  and  barley 
available. 

ROOT  AND  GREEN  CROPS 

Potatoes. — The  total  area  under  potatoes  last  year  in  Saorstat  Eirann  was 
the  smallest  since  the  compilation  of  records  was  established.  It  amounted  to 
334,194  acres  as  against  335,705  acres  in  1935,  342,918  in  1934,  and  507,699  in 
1918.  The  estimated  annual  average  production  of  potatoes  is  over  2,000,000 
tons,  or  13  cwts.  per  head  of  population.  The  bulk  of  the  production  is  used  as 
food  for  stock  on  farms  and  pig-raising.  Since  1933,  exports  have  been  assisted 
by  an  export  bounty  varying  from  £4  per  ton  for  new  and  early  potatoes  down 
to  25s.  and  20s.  per  ton  for  "  main  crop  "  potatoes  exported  after  September  1. 
The  bounty  in  part  counteracted  the  effect  of  the  British  import  duty  of  from 
£1  to  £2  per  ton.  Exports  of  potatoes,  which  had  declined  in  value  from  £152,000 
in  1931  to  £15,000  in  1934,  were  valued  at  £145,389  in  1936  compared  with 
£31,370  in  1935. 

Sugar  Beet. — Production  of  sugar  from  Irish  beet  in  1936  was  roughly 
90,000  tons  from  60,000  acres.  The  Irish  Sugar  Company  has  a  monopoly  of 
manufacture,  and  90  per  cent  of  the  sugar  made  is  from  beet.  The  farmers 
received  57s.  6d.  per  ton  for  beet  in  1936,  and  receiving  back  1|  cwts.  per  ton  of 
molasses  free  of  charge,  for  cattle  feed.  The  acreage  planted  to  sugar  beet  has 
shown  steady  expansion  during  the  past  five  years.  The  success  of  the  first  sugar 
beet  factory  erected  in  1926  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  three  additional 
plants  since  1932.  Approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  country's  sugar  require- 
ments are  now  produced  locally. 

Flax. — The  area  devoted  to  flax  has  increased  from  458  acres  in  1932  to 
5,118  acres  in  1936  as  against  4,820  in  1935.  This  is  the  highest  acreage  since 
1929.  In  1918,  due  to  exceptional  demand,  32,611  acres  were  devoted  to  flax 
growing  in  the  Saorstat.  There  is  an  assured  market  in  Belfast  for  all  the  flax 
that  can  be  produced  in  Ireland,  and  the  Saorstat  Government  are  considering 
steps  to  further  the  growth  of  this  commodity  and  to  replace  Russia  as  chief 
supplier  of  the  linen  industry.  Considerable  quantities  of  pedigree  strains  of 
Canadian  flax  seed  were  sold  both  in  Northern  Ireland  and  the  Irish  Free  State 
last  year,  and  provided  conditions  are  favourable,  a  larger  crop  will  be  harvested 
in  the  coming  year. 

LIVE  STOCK 

Cattle. — The  total  cattle  census  of  the  Irish  Free  State  was  4,014,035  on  June 
1,  1936,  as  against  4,019,468  in  1935.  The  numbers  of  cattle  "  over  two  and  three 
years  old  "  have  declined  by  from  11  to  18  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
numbers  "  under  one  year  old "  have  increased  by  13  per  cent,  indicating  an 
upward  trend  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Exports  of  cattle  showed  a  further  increase  last  year,  amounting  to  728,082 
head  valued  at  £6,510,783,  as  against  668,176  valued  at  £5,375,695  in  1935  and 
511,103  valued  at  £4,257,992  in  1934.  The  principal  increase  occurred  in  exports 
of  store  cattle,  which  increased  in  number  from  428,825  to  497,542,  while  the 
value  increased  from  £2,928,369  to  £3,943,903. 

The  "  Coal-Cattle  Pact,"  which  was  introduced  early  last  year,  has  been 
renewed  in  substance  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  with  rising  prices  for  live  stock 
and  dairy  produce,  the  present  year  should  show  a  further  advance  towards 
prosperity  for  the  live  stock  producers  of  the  Irish  Free  State. 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — The  total  number  of  live  sheep  and  lambs  in  Saorstat 
Eirann  on  June  1,  1936,  was  3,061,512  as  against  3,041,686  in  1935.  Exports 
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amounted  to  455,351  valued  at  £649,530,  as  against  279,255  valued  at  £357,470 
in  1935  and  364,785  valued  at  £441,816  in  1934.  Exports  of  dead  mutton  and 
lamb,  on  the  other  hand,  declined  from  52,452  cwts.  valued  at  £156,605,  to  21,303 
ewts.  valued  at  £68,322. 

Live  Pigs. — The  number  of  live  pigs  in  Saorstat  Eirann  was  1,016,512  on 
June  1,  1936,  as  against  1,087,679  in  1935.  The  total  number  of  pigs  declined 
by  6-5  per  cent  during  the  year,  and  the  number  of  sows  for  breeding  and  pigs 
"  under  three  months  old  "  by  over  8  per  cent,  indicating  a  continuation  of  the 
decline  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  number  of  live  pigs  exported  last  year  declined  slightly  from  126,640 
to  117,156,  while  the  value  increased  from  £428,747  to  £430,081.  Purchases 
of  live  pigs  by  bacon  curers  showed  a  further  increase  last  year,  and  exports  of 
bacon  and  hams  amounted  to  the  high  total  of  541,214  cwts.  valued  at  £1,684,815. 
This  compared  with  exports  of  501,128  cwts,  valued  at  £1,493,076  in  1935  and 
401,702  cwts.  valued  at  £1,228,694  in  1934.  The  Pigs  and  Bacon  Act,  passed  in 
June,  1935,  and  designed  to  provide  a  profitable  price  to  the  farmer  for  his  pigs, 
and  to  control  from  start  to  finish  the  process  of  curing  bacon,  is  accomplishing 
its  purpose. 

Live  Poultry. — The  total  number  of  live  poultry  in  Saorstat  Eirann  on 
June  1,  1936,  was  20,311,749  as  against  19,484,561  in  1935.  The  total  number 
of  poultry  increased  by  4-2  per  cent,  ordinary  fowl  and  ducks  by  4-7  per  cent, 
and  turkeys  by  2  per  cent,  while  geese  declined  by  1-3  per  cent. 

Live  poultry  exports  numbered  468,964  valued  at  £108,104  in  1936,  as  against 
273,382  valued  at  £80,583  in  1935,  and  £25,604  in  1934.  Exports  of  dead  poultry 
showed  little  change  in  1936,  amounting  to  104.242  cwts.  valued  at  £380,259,  as 
against  104,438  cwts.  valued  at  £377,191  in  1935. 

Live  Horses. — The  total  number  of  live  horses  in  Saorstat  Eirann  was 
423,529  on  June  1,  1936,  as  against  419,968  in  1935.  There  has  been  a  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  young  horses.  Exports  showed  a  further  increase 
last  year,  amounting  to  13,735  animals  valued  at  £1,224,632  as  against  12,658 
valued  at  £1,049,202  in  1935.  The  Government  is  giving  great  encouragement  to 
the  growth  and  expansion  of  the  horse-breeding  industry. 

DAIRY  PRODUCE 

Butter. — Irish  Free  State  butter  has  long  held  an  established  place  in  the 
United  Kingdom  market.  In  1936,  exports  of  butter  totalled  518,152  cwts. 
valued  at  £1,917,070,  as  compared  with  530,978  cwts.  valued  at  £1,658,259  in 
1935.  Although  the  volume  of  butter  exports  showed  a  decline  of  2  per  cent 
in  1936,  the  value  increased  by  approximately  16  per  cent. 

Since  1932,  when  the  United  Kingdom  placed  a  tariff  of  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  Irish  butter,  Free  State  butter  exports  have  been  assisted  by  an 
export  bounty  which  is  largely  recovered  by  the  imposition  of  a  substantial 
excise  levy — varying  from  4d.  to  6d.  per  pound — on  all  butter  sold.  The  export 
bounty  varies  according  to  the  type  of  butter  exported,  whether  creamery  or 
non-creamery,  and  whether  exported  by  the  Butter  Marketing  Committee. 
During  1936,  the  bounty  on  creamery  butter  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom 
varied  from  49s.  to  16s.  per  cwt.,  according  to  its  type  and  date  of  manufacture; 
the  bounty  on  non-creamery  butter  varied  from  28s.  to  5s.  per  cwt.  The  levy 
on  creamery  and  non-creamery  butter  offered  for  sale  in  Saorstat  Eirann  varied 
throughout  the  year  from  33s.  to  lis.  per  cwt.  according  to  quality,  time  in  cold- 
store,  etc.  The  Government  also  has  power  to  fix  the  minimum  price  at  which 
butter  may  be  sold  in  the  Irish  Free  State.  During  the  past  five  years  there 
has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of  creamery  butter  manufactured, 
with  a  consequent  decline  in  the  volume  of  factory  and  farmers'  butter.  Out  of 
the  518.152  cwts.  of  butter  exported  last  year,  460,219  cwts.  were  creamery, 
57,055  cwts.  factory,  and  only  878  cwts.  farmers'  butter. 
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Eggs. — Eggs  are  another  long-established  export  commodity  of  the  Irish 
Free  State.  The  number  of  eggs  exported  last  year  totalled  2,966,918  great 
hundreds  valued  at  £992,780,  as  compared  with  3,054,825  great  hundreds  valued 
at  £995,156  in  1935.  Eggs,  like  butter,  are  exported  almost  entirely  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  comprise  a  considerable  proportion  of  that  country's 
requirements.  Fresh  hen  eggs  account  for  98  per  cent  of  the  export  trade,  and 
duck  and  cold-stored  or  pickled  eggs  the  balance.  Within  the  past  few  years 
there  has  been  a  considerable  decline  in  the  volume  of  cold-stored  eggs  exported, 
and  those  of  pickled  eggs  are  now  negligible.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  available 
supply  of  fresh  eggs  which  are  now  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  other 
countries,  notably  Australia  and  Denmark,  throughout  the  year. 

IRISH  FREE  STATE  PEAT  DEVELOPMENT 

A  J.  Tingley,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  March  15,  1937. — In  the  Government  Estimates  for  the  Budget, 
which  will  be  introduced  next  month  for  the  approval  of  the  Dail,  provision 
is  made  for  an  expenditure  of  £104,242  for  peat  fuel  development  in  the  Irish 
Free  State  during  the  coming  year.  The  grant-in-aid  for  work  at  the  Clonsast 
Bog,  near  Portarlington,  is  increased  from  £23,174  to  £53,800,  and  a  new  grant 
of  £23,242  is  made  towards  the  development  of  Lyracrompane  Bog,  in  Co. 
Kerry.  In  addition,  a  further  loan  of  £35,000  is  allotted  to  the  Peat  Fuel  Co., 
Ltd.,  which  last  year  began  operations  in  Co.  Kildare,  for  the  machine  produc- 
tion of  peat  briquettes  by  the  "  Peco  "  process. 

With  practically  no  coal  and  very  little  wood  available  in  the  Irish  Free 
State,  peat  has  long  been  the  basic  fuel  used  in  the  rural  districts.  Realizing 
the  huge  import  of  coal  (amounting  to  approximately  3,000,000  tons  last  year) 
which  is  purchased  annually  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Government  is 
encouraging  research  and  development  on  the  ground  that  eventually,  if  a 
valuable  commercial  asset  is  made  out  of  peat,  it  will  have  solved  one  of  the 
main  economic  problems  of  the  country. 

Hand-won  turf  in  the  rural  areas  of  the  Saorstat  amounted  to  nearly 
3,000,000  tons  last  year,  but  much  of  it  was  used  inefficiently  and  in  stoves  or 
ranges  not  especially  suited  for  its  use.  The  value  of  the  turf  produced 
amounted  to  approximately  £3,000,000.  The  industry  of  the  hand-winning  of 
turf  is  relatively  greater  in  the  Irish  Free  State  than  in  any  other  country, 
mainly  as  a  result  of  the  absence  of  alternative  forms  of  fuel,  and  the  extensive 
supplies  available. 

This  country  is  now  taking  its  part  in  the  research  and  experiment  of  the 
many  problems  associated  with  the  industry,  and  the  mechanical  means  adopted 
by  other  countries  for  the  harvesting  of  turf  are  being  applied  here.  A  large 
factory  was  constructed  and  commenced  operations  in  Co.  Kildare  last  year, 
producing  about  10,000  tons  of  peat  briquettes.  Some  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  the  harvesting,  however,  owing  to  the  unusually  wet  summer,  and  the  very 
heavy  bogs  which  exist  in  the  interior  of  Ireland.  Alterations  have  now  been 
made  in  the  type  of  traction  machinery  to  be  used,  and  with  a  normal  season 
it  is  hoped  to  harvest  sufficient  turf  in  the  summer  months  to  keep  the  plant 
operating  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  operations  of  the  plant  to 
date  have  proved  entirely  satisfactory,  treating  material  of  from  65  to  70  per 
cent  water  content  as  effectively  as  material  of  the  normal  55  per  cent  content. 

The  fuel  produced  was  of  high  calorific  value,  clean  and  easy  to  handle,  and 
is  said  to  be  suitable  for  all  the  uses  to  which  coal  is  normally  put  in  this 
country.  The  Government  is  apparently  fully  prepared  to  assist  the  Peat  Fuel 
Co.  Ltd.  in  further  experimentation  and  research  during  the  coming  year,  and 
if  the  results  justify  the  expenditure  the  Government  will  probably  take  over 
the  company  and  convert  this  potential  source  of  wealth  into  a  large  national 
commercial  proposition. 
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WEST  AFRICAN  PRODUCE  PRICES 

Blair  Birkett,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  March  12,  1937. — Reports  of  the  continued  improvement  in  the 
economic  position  of  the  British  West  African  Colonies  during  1936  give  promise 
of  further  increases  in  the  imports  of  merchandise  to  be  reported  in  the  trade 
returns  for  that  period. 

The  trade  in  the  principal  products  experienced  great  activity  during 
1936  and  prices  for  cocoa,  groundnuts,  palm  kernels,  and  palm  oil  touched  the 
highest  post-depression  levels.  The  groundnut  harvest  in  Nigeria  was  an 
excellent  one,  and  a  record  quantity  of  over  250,000  tons  is  estimated  to  have 
been  already  marketed.  Large  cargoes  of  cocoa  are  being  cleared  for  American 
ports  in  addition  to  heavy  United  Kingdom  and  Continental  purchases. 

In  illustration  of  the  improvement  in  prices  of  West  African  produce,  those 
of  February  27,  1937,  are  compared  below  with  those  of  February  27,  1936:  
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According  to  the  returns  of  banana  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1936,  363,105  bunches  came  from  Nigeria,  compared  with  226,345  in  1935  and 
16,181  in  1934,  and  51,741  bunches  from  the  Gold  Coast  compared  with 
65,192  in  1935  and  2,988  in  1934. 

MARKET  FOR  DURUM  WHEATS  IN  FRANCE 

J.  P.  Manion,  Assistant  Commercial  Attache 

Paris,  March  10,  1937. — In  November,  1936,  this  office  reported  that  France 
would  probably  be  obliged  to  import  about  100,000  tons  of  durum  wheat  for 
alimentary  paste  production  and  semolina  during  the  present  crop  year. 

As  a  general  rule,  France  imports  her  requirements  from  her  North  African 
colonies.    But  the  present  situation  as  regards  colonial  production  is  estimated 


as  follows: — 

1936  1935  1934 

Figures  in  Metric  Tons 

Morocco   300,000         325,000  700,000 

Algeria   450,000         600,000  700.000 

Tunisia   100,000         275,000  225,000 


850,000       1,200,000  1,625,000 

Import  Prospects 

The  production  has  therefore  gone  down  by  50  per  cent  in  two  years.  On 
the  present  basis,  Morocco  has  not  enough  wheat  for  its  own  needs,  and  has 
imported  so  far  about  45,000  tons  of  Canadian  amber  durum.  Tunisia  is  also 
facing  a  deficiency,  and  it  is  estimated  that  exports  to  that  destination  from 
Canada  have  so  far  amounted  to  7,000  tons,  in  addition  to  which  wheat  has 
been  bought  from  Algeria. 

Out  of  the  total  Algerian  crop  of  450,000  tons,  about  280;000  are  needed 
for  the  alimentary  paste  producers  in  that  country.  Their  total  exoortable 
surplus  is  therefore  170,000  tons,  and  of  this  about  20,000  tons  are  unsuitable 
for  human  consumption.   Since  some  shipments  have  been  sent  to  Tunisia,  there 
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are  less  than  150,000  tons  to  offer  to  France,  the  usual  market.  Even  with  this 
surplus,  however,  Algeria  has  so  far  imported  about  20,000  tons,  which  indicates 
that  a  part  of  the  crop  is  even  of  poorer  quality  than  was  estimated. 

At  any  rate,  since  the  normal  import  requirements  of  France  from  North 
Africa  amount  to  220,000  tons,  there  is  a  shortage  of  supply  amounting  to  at 
least  70,000  tons. 

Of  this  total,  it  is  said  that  French  interests  have  already  covered  them- 
selves to  the  extent  of  from  30,000  to  35,000  tons  in  Canadian  amber  durum. 

These  quantities  remain  undelivered  for  the  time  being  for  reasons  given 
below.  Whatever  additional  amounts  will  have  to  be  imported  will  likely  come 
from  Canada,  since  the  United  States  has  a  shortage  this  year,  and  there  are 
very  limited  quantities  of  Argentine  Candeal  wheat  available.  There  are  also 
small  lots  available  in  Iraq,  but  not  sufficient  to  affect  the  situation. 

Canadian  wheat  which  has  been  bought  has  not  been  delivered  because  of 
price.  Since  colonial  wheat  enters  duty  free,  its  c.i.f.  Marseilles  price  is  approxi- 
mately $80  a  metric  ton.  Canadian  No.  1  amber  durum  is  quoted  at  about 
$68.50  c.i.f.  Marseilles,  but  on  top  of  this  are  the  regular  customs  duties  of 
$40.50,  bringing  the  total  price  up  to  $109. 

French  Wheat  Law 

The  French  Wheat  Law  of  August  18,  1936,  permits  the  Central  Committee 
to  reduce  or  totally  eliminate  the  customs  duty  on  wheat  when  imports  are 
necessary  to  supplement  French  suppliers.  In  view  of  the  deficiency  in  North 
African  wheat  a  decree  was  issued  on  December  29,  1936,  providing  for  a  rebate 
in  duty  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  present  rate  of  $40.50  per  ton  on  hard  wheat 
imported  for  the  manufacture  of  semolina,  alimentary  pastes,  and  similar 
products.  Under  an  order  of  January  18,  1937,  the  rebate  was  fixed  at  30  francs 
per  100  kilograms  ($15  per  ton),  provided  that  importers  use  25  per  cent  of 
North  African  wheat  in  their  mixtures. 

The  foregoing  rebate  only  reduced  the  duty-paid  value  of  Canadian  wheat 
to  about  $94  per  ton,  which  is  still  $14  above  the  price  of  North  African  wheat. 
The  result  is  that  up  to  the  present  French  millers  are  using  only  Algerian  wheat 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  the  supply  is  exhausted,  probably  in  April.  At 
that  time  it  may  be  expected  that  the  Central  Council  will  be  obliged  to  reduce 
the  duties  on  foreign  wheat  still  further  in  order  that  its  price  may  be  more 
nearly  equal  to  the  present  price  of  North  African  wheat. 

As  French  millers  will  still  need  about  35,000  tons  besides  the  amount 
already  bought,  and  as  the  Canadian  crop  was  not  very  large  this  year,  any 
increases  in  the  Canadian  quotation  would  be  likely  to  be  counterbalanced  by 
a  similar  decrease  in  the  customs  tariff,  in  order  to  keep  the  consumer  price  at 
a  stable  level. 

"EXCHANGE  CONDITIONS  IN  LATIN  AMERICAN  COUNTRIES  " : 

SECOND  EDITION 

The  series  of  reports  on  "  Exchange  Conditions  in  Latin  American 
Countries,"  prepared  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  in  these  countries,  which 
has  been  appearing  recently  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  has  been 
reprinted  as  a  pamphlet.  This  is  the  second  edition,  revised,  of  the  publication 
under  the  above  title  issued  last  October.  The  countries  covered  are  in  alpha- 
betical order:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador, 
El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Peru,  Uruguay, 
and  Venezuela. 

As  only  a  small  edition  of  this  publication  has  been  printed,  early  application 
for  copies  should  be  made  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service, 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  CHINA  IN  1936 

H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(Note. — Except  where  otherwise  stated,  all  dollar  references  are  to  the 
Chinese  or  Yuan  dollar,  the  approximate  average  value  of  which  was  Canadian 
SO. 36  in  1935.  Since  November  4,  1935,  its  average  value  has  remained  stable 
at  approximately  Canadian  $0.30.)  ^ 

Shanghai,  February  9,  1937. — An  analysis  of  conditions  in  China  during 
1936  provides  for  the  first  time  in  some  years  real  grounds  for  hopefulness  con- 
cerning the  future  economic  outlook. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  business  conditions  were  probably  worse  during  1935  than 
they  had  been  for  a  decade.  Although  in  various  directions  general  commercial 
activity  showed  signs  of  slight  improvement  in  the  early  months  of  1936,  the  con- 
tinued uncertainty  over  external  political  problems  and  the  alarming  increase 
in  smuggling  in  North  China,  plus  a  threatened  outbreak  in  the  late  spring  of 
civil  war  in  the  South,  gave  rise  to  a  general  lack  of  confidence.  The  revolt  in 
the  South,  however,  was  not  only  averted,  but  the  negotiations  which  followed  in 
July  resulted  in  a  further  consolidation  of  control  by  the  Central  Government  at 
Nanking,  thus  making  further  progress  towards  national  unity.  By  this  time  it 
was  also  becoming  apparent  that,  internally  at  least,  economic  conditions  in 
China  were  showing  signs  of  recovery,  due  to  several  causes. 

Signs  of  Recovery 

Among  these  may  be  enumerated  the  beneficial  effects  from  the  successful 
operation  of  the  newly  established  managed  currency  system  which  provided 
stabilized  exchange,  and  various  other  financial  reforms  instituted  by  the  Central 
Government  to  improve  credit  abroad.  The  cumulative  effects  of  nearly  two 
years  of  comparative  freedom  from  large-scale  banditry  and  the  absence  of  any 
major  floods  such  as  occurred  on  a  disastrous  scale  in  1935,  plus  a  generally 
increased  demand  from  abroad  for  several  of  the  country's  important  exportable 
products,  were  other  factors  leading  to  an  improved  outlook.  Finally,  perhaps 
the  most  important  single  influence  was  the  bountiful  harvest,  which  decidedly 
increased  the  purchasing  power  of  the  interior  districts,  and,  aided  by  the 
increased  transport  facilities  made  available  by  railway  and  highway  develop- 
ment in  recent  years,  farmers  in  many  districts  who  were  formerly  cut  off  from 
markets  were  able  to  sell  their  produce  at  profitable  prices. 

As  a  result  of  the  increased  prosperity  in  the  country  districts,  which  became 
gradually  reflected  in  the  larger  commercial  centres,  the  last  quarter  of  the  year 
witnessed  a  marked  recovery  in  many  directions,  including  an  improvement  in 
the  credit  situation,  increased  banking  profits,  a  further  expansion  in  export  trade, 
and  an  acceleration  in  production  in  several  important  industries,  particularly  in 
the  Shanghai  area. 

Threatened  Revolt  in  the  Northwest 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  a  threatened  revolt,  this  time  in  the  remote 
province  of  Sian  in  Northwest  China,  gave  cause  for  serious  anxiety.  However, 
although  the  final  outcome  of  this  particular  political  problem  is  still  somewhat 
obscure,  the  immediate  effects  of  the  negotiations  which  took  place  during  Decem- 
ber have  shown  the  country  as  a  whole  to  be  far  from  united  and  in  support  of 
the  Central  Government  at  Nanking  than  ever  before. 

Foreign  Trade 

The  total  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  China  in  1936,  amounting  to  $1,651,- 
314,000,  represents  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  over  1935.   The  larger  volume  of 
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foreign  trade  is  due  to  an  increase  of  exports  from  $576,298,000  to  $706,791,000, 
which  represents  a  gain  of  22-6  per  cent.  Imports,  on  the  other  hand,  measured 
in  terms  of  Chinese  dollars,  rose  from  only  $924,695,000  to  $944,523,000,  or  2-1 
per  cent. 

Effect  of  Currency  Depreciation 

In  connection  with  the  increase  in  exports,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
currency  depreciation  through  the  adoption  of  a  managed  currency  system  on 
November  4,  1935,  but  even  after  taking  into  account  this  depreciation, 
which  is  equivalent  to  approximately  16  per  cent  if  the  average  exchange  rates 
for  the  whole  of  1935  are  compared  with  the  average  for  1936,  it  will  be  evident 
that  the  volume  of  exports  rose  considerably.  Conversely,  the  depreciation  of  the 
Chinese  dollar  implies'  an  actual  falling  off  in  the  volume  of  imports  during 
1936. 

Any  conclusion  regarding  the  merchandise  balance  of  trade  must  necessarily 
make  allowance  for  the  volume  of  smuggled  goods  not  recorded  in  the  import 
figures.  However,  based  on  the  official  returns,  the  unfavourable  merchandise 
balance  of  trade  was  lessened  appreciably  in  1936,  as  the  excess  of  imports 
over  exports  declined  to  $235,803,335  compared  with  $343,402,262  in  1935. 

INVISIBLE  ITEMS 

In  addition  to  the  apparent  reduction  in  the  adverse  merchandise  balance, 
there  are  several  invisible  items  in  balance  of  payments  on  the  credit  side, 
including  remittances  from  Chinese  living  abroad,  expenditures  of  foreign  diplo- 
matic, military,  naval,  missionary,  and  philanthropic  establishments  in  the 
country,  outlays  by  tourists,  etc. 

Exact  figures  covering  these  items  are  never  available,  but  taking  the  most 
important  invisible  item  as  an  example,  reports  during  the  latter  part  of  1936 
indicate  that  remittances  from  Chinese  abroad  were  increasing  considerably  as 
a  result  of  improved  conditions  in  North  America,  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and 
certain  sections  of  the  Middle  East,  plus  the  fact  that  the  stabilized  value  of  the 
Chinese  dollar  throughout  last  year  provided  conditions  which  encouraged  the 
inward  flow  of  funds  from  Chinese  abroad.  There  was  also  a  considerable 
increase  in  tourist  expenditures  during  1936,  as  the  volume  of  traffic,  particu- 
larly from  North  America,  was  much  heavier  than  in  the  previous  year. 

A  detailed  report  dealing  with  the  foreign  trade  of  China  in  1936  will  be 
appearing  in  due  course  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  SHANGHAI 

During  the  past  year  Shanghai,  the  leading  commercial  and  industrial 
centre  of  China,  increased  her  share  in  the  country's  total  trade.  In  1935  this 
port  accounted  for  54-9  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  into  China  proper,  and 
50-14  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  passed  through  Shanghai.  In  1936  the  figures 
were  58-78  and  51-26  per  cent  respectively. 

Again  reverting  to  the  smuggling  problem,  while  the  actual  value  of  contra- 
band goods  imported  into  Shanghai  is  limited  in  comparison  with  North  China, 
it  is  nevertheless  recognized  that  a  number  of  foreign  products  which  would 
normally  come  into  this  port  direct  and  thus  be  shown  in  the  customs  returns 
are  reaching  Shanghai  through  illegitimate  channels  from  other  ports  of  the 
country. 

Finance 
currency  stabilization 

The  past  year  was  the  first  full  year  under  the  managed  currency  system 
inaugurated  in  November,  1935,  and  the  success  of  the  new  policy  was  attested 
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by  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  dollar  remained  stabilized  throughout  the  past  year 
at  one  Chinese  dollar  =  approximately  U.S.  $0.29£,  thus  eliminating _  the 
exchange  fluctuations  which  used  to  play  such  an  important  part  in  all  Chinese 
transactions  in  foreign  currencies.  This  stabilization  was  not  only  one  of  the 
leading  factors  in  China's  economic  recovery  during  1936,  but  formed  part  of 
the  general  monetary  reform  which  has  a  most  hopeful  significance  for  the 
future. 

A  further  step  contemplated  is  the  creation  of  a  genuinely  independent 
Central  Bank,  but  at  time  of  writing  there  is  no  indication  when  this  scheme 
may  materialize. 

Meanwhile,  following  the  withdrawal  of  silver  from  circulation  on  the 
adoption  of  the  managed  currency  system,  the  Central  Bank  of  China  during 
1936  exported  this  metal  in  large  quantities  in  keeping  with  the  policy  adopted 
of  building  up  foreign  reserves. 

BUDGET 

The  approved  budget  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1937, 
along  with  a  comparative  statement  of  the  budgets  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30.  1935  and  1936  respectively,  are  given  below: — 

Fiscal  Year  ending  June  3)0 
1935        1936  1937 
In  Millions  of  Chinese  Dollars 

Expenditure   853  893  926 

Revenue   727  723  705 

Deficit   12i©  170  221 

It  will  be  noted  that,  while  the  estimate  of  expenditure  is  considerably  larger 
than  in  the  two  previous  years,  the  estimated  revenue  is  smaller,  so  that  the 
anticipated  deficit  is  consequently  greater.  As  in  former  years,  the  deficit  is  to 
be  provided  for  by  domestic  borrowing. 

Military  expenditure  accounts  for  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  in  this  year's 
budget. 

The  latest  official  information  covering  actual  revenue  and  expenditure  was 
conveyed  in  a  statement  issued  in  early  November  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30',  1935.  In  this  announcement  it  was  revealed 
that  the  actual  deficit  that  year  amounted  to  $196,006,413,  but  that  this  included 
capital  items  such  as  Government  subscription  to  bank  capital  amounting  to 
$73,500,000,  so  that  the  actual  operating  deficit  was  not  more  than  $122,500,000. 

loans 

Early  in  1936  the  Nanking  Government,  in  furtherance  of  its  financial 
reform  program,  announced  another  outstanding  step,  namely  the  adoption  of 
measures,  in  line  with  the  practice  followed  in  Western  countries  during  recent 
years,  to  refund  its  internal  debt.  Briefly,  these  measures  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  "Twenty-fifth  Year  Consolidated  Loan"1  totalling  $1,460,000,000,  which 
will  transform  (with  three  unimportant  exceptions)  the  previous  complex  debt 
structure  of  more  than  thirty  different  kinds  of  bonds,  treasury  notes,  certifi- 
cates, etc.,  into  one  issue.  The  latter  are  divided  into  five  series.  All  bear  the 
same  rate  of  interest,  namely  6  per  cent,  but  the  periods  of  maturity  for  each 
of  the  five  categories  differ  as  follows:  A,  12  years;  B,  15  years;  C,  18  years; 
D,  21  years;  and  E,  24  years. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  6  per  cent  is  the  rate  which  applied  on  practically 
all  of  the  old  loans,  so  that  no  reduction  was  involved.  However,  the  Govern- 
ment expects  to  save  about  $5,000,000  monthly  through  the  maturity  extensions 
effected,  and  the  simplification  in  the  debt  structure  is  an  advantage. 


1  Under  the  present  regime  in  China  proper,  each  year  is  designated  in  relation  to  1912, 
in  which  year  the  old  Imperial  Dynasty  was  overthrown  and  the  Republic  of  China  estab- 
lished. 
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DEFAULTED  OBLIGATIONS 

During  1936  marked  progress  was  made  in  the  adjustment  of  certain 
defaulted  railway  and  other  obligations.  Offers  for  the  resumption  of  the  service 
of  these  loans  in  most  instances  involved  cancellation  of  all  or  the  greater  part 
of  interest  in  arrears,  a  temporary  reduction  in  the  interest  rate,  and  an  extension 
of  the  amortization  period.  Adjustments  along  the  above  lines  were  accepted 
by  the  bondholders  of  the  Tientsin-Pukow,  Taokow-Chinghwa,  Chinghwa- 
Menghsien,  Lung-Hai,  and  Kowloon-Canton  railways,  and  the  Marconi  and 
Vickers  issues. 

SOME  NEW  ISSUES 

Evidence  of  improvement  in  the  monetary  situation  at  Shanghai  was  pro- 
vided during  April  by  the  immediate  subscription  to  a  $5,000,000  debenture 
issue  of  the  Shanghai  Municipal  Council  offered  at  par  and  bearing  5^  per  cent 
interest.  This  was  the  first  debenture  issue  of  the  kind  to  be  offered  since  the 
monetary  stringency  at  Shanghai  put  an  end  to  all  normal  methods  of  financing 
toward  the  close  of  1934. 

An  important  development  during  June  was  the  joint  underwriting  by  British 
and  Chinese  financial  interests  of  a  £1,100,000  loan  required  to  complete  the 
unfinished  section  of  the  Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo  Railway.  These  bonds, 
issued  at  94,  bear  interest  at  6  per  cent.  The  principal  and  interest  are  a  direct 
obligation  of  the  Chinese  National  Government,  secured  first  on  the  revenues 
of  the  railway  itself  and,  secondly,  on  any  other  funds  available  to  the  Ministry 
of  Railways.  Considering  the  prevailing  unsettled  political  situation,  the  under- 
writing of  this  loan  was  regarded  as  an  encouraging  sign  in  Shanghai  financial 
circles. 

The  over-subscription  of  a  bond  issue  amounting  to  Shanghai  $5,000,000, 
offered  later  in  the  year  through  the  intermediary  of  the  China  Development 
Finance  Corporation  by  the  Wing  On  Company  (one  of  Shanghai's  leading 
department  stores)  was  of  considerable  significance  as  it  probably  represents 
the  first  instance  of  a  large  bond  flotation  being  handled  exclusively  by  a  Chinese 
enterprise  which  underwrote  the  entire  amount.  These  bonds  pay  interest  at 
7  per  cent,  and  as  the  issue  price  was  only  94  the  yield  aggregates  8  per  cent. 

Although  no  complete  figures  are  available,  recent  reports  indicate  that 
banking  profits  on  the  whole  were  considerably  higher  in  Shanghai  and  through- 
out the  country  generally  during  1936  than  in  the  previous  year. 

BUSINESS  FAILURES 

The  total  number  of  business  failures  in  Shanghai  for  the  first  ten  months 
of  1936,  according  to  one  estimate,  was  598  by  comparison  with  840  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  1935.  In  this  connection,  it  became  evident  as  the  year 
progressed  that  credit  conditions  were  getting  better  and  money  easier,  which 
situation  was  accentuated  during  the  closing  months  of  the  year  due  to  more 
prosperous  conditions  in  the  interior  districts  as  the  result  of  bountiful  crops. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  AND  COST  OF  LIVING  INDEXES 

According  to  indexes  for  the  month  of  December  compiled  by  the  National 
Tariff  Commission,  wholesale  prices  at  Shanghai  rose  to  118-3  as  compared  with 
103-3  in  December,  1935  (1926=  100).  The  general  cost  of  living  index  for 
Shanghai  also  rose  to  117-5  in  December,  1936,  as  compared  with  109-3  in  the 
corresponding  month  of  the  previous  year. 

Customs  Revenue 

The  leading  source  of  Government  revenue  is  derived  from  the  Chinese 
Maritime  Customs.   The  total  revenue  collected  in  1936  amounted  to  $324,600,- 
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000  as  compared  with  $315,500,000  in  1935  and  $334,600,000  in  1934.  The  total 
collection  was  made  up  as  follows  (in  millions  of  Chinese  dollars) : — 

Import  duty  $254 . 3       Tonnage  dues  $  4.0 

Export  duty   24.4       Flood  relief  tax   14.3 

Interport  duty  and  interport  surtax.      13.6       Revenue  surtax   14.0 

Of  the  total  revenue  of  all  classes,  'Shanghai  contributed  45  per  cent  in  1936. 

The  services  of  the  Boxer  Indemnity  obligations  and  other  foreign  loans 
secured  on  the  customs  revenue,  including  the  American  Wheat  and  Flour  Loan 
of  1931  and  the  American  Cotton  and  Wheat  Loan  of  1933,  were  met  in  full 
during  the  year  under  review. 

Smuggling 

Smuggling  to  an  unprecedented  extent  began  in  the  middle  of  1935,  and 
apart-  from  a  temporary  relaxation  during  part  of  1936,  has  been  carried  on  ever 
since  on  an  extensive  scale,  mainly  in  North  China.  The  official  returns  for  the 
port  of  Tientsin,  the  centre  of  contraband  operations,  revealed  a  falling-off  in 
revenue  of  approximately  13  per  cent  in  comparison  with  1935.  Decreases  were 
also  shown  on  a  smaller  scale  in  other  North  China  ports  such  as  Tsingtao  and 
Chefoo,  which  suffered  in  a  similar  way  from  contraband  operations.  In  a 
recent  official  report,  the  Inspector-General  of  Customs  stated  that  during  the 
year  under  review  it  was  calculated  that  the  estimated  total  amount  of  duty 
evaded  by  illict  cargo  entering  the  so-called  demilitarized  zone  of  East  Hopei 
and  thence  transported  by  rail  to  Tientsin  exceeded  $50,000,000. 

The  chief  commodities  involved  in  smuggling  operations  during  the  year 
included  such  lines  as  artificial  silk,  woollen  and  cotton  piece-goods,  cigarette 
paper,  sugar,  gosolene,  kerosene  oil,  dyes,  and  liquors. 

While  the  preventive  measures  adopted  during  the  year  by  the  central 
authorities  to  restrict  this  contraband  traffic,  particularly  the  movement  of  goods 
inland  from  Tientsin,  undoubtedly  curbed  the  business  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  recent  reports  from  North  China  indicate  that,  after  a  comparatively 
quiet  period  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  smuggling  operations  were  resumed 
during  December  on  an  intensified  scale,  and  according  to  current  information 
has  been  continued,  with  a  consequent  harmful  effect  on  customs  revenue  and  on 
the  operations  of  legitimate  business,  particularly  in  the  Tientsin  area. 

In  the  above  circumstances,  it  is  surprising  that  the  customs  returns  for  1936 
were  so  satisfactory.  Even  so,  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  the 
increase  in  the  revenue  returns  for  last  year  over  1935  is  reckoned  in  Chinese 
dollars,  and  the  latter  currency,  as  pointed  out  earlier  in  this  report,  has  depre- 
ciated approximately  16  per  cent  in  terms  of  foreign  currencies. 

Salt  Revenue 

The  taxes  collected  from  salt  production  rank  next  to  the  customs  duties  in 
providing  revenue.  According  to  the  preliminary  figures  recently  issued  by  the 
Salt  Revenue  Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  collections  for  1936 
amounting  to  $205,433,000  represent  an  increase  of  $21,223,900  over  the  previous 
year.  Some  years  ago  the  Salt  Revenue  Department  went  through  a  consider- 
able reorganization,  and  the  report  just  issued  shows  that  collections  have  shown 
a  continuous  increase  during  the  past  seven  years.  All  foreign  loan  obligations 
secured  upon  the  salt  revenue  were  duly  met  during  the  year. 

Agriculture 

No  statistics  comparable  with  those  available  in  Canada  and  certain  other 
countries  can  be  obtained  with  regard  to  China's  agricultural  production,  upon 
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which  from  70  to  80  per  cent  of  the  total  population  are  directly  dependent  for  a 
livelihood.  However,  based  on  the  official  estimates  that  are  available,  the  1936 
wheat  crop,  calculated  at  roughly  849,000,000  bushels,  represents  the  largest  out- 
turn recorded  within  the  last  six  years  for  which  estimates  are  available.  Simi- 
larly, the  second  estimate,  issued  in  November,  covering  the  cotton  crop  indicated 
a  yield  of  over  9,469,000  quintals  (one  quintal  equals  220  pounds)  as  compared 
with  4,776,000  quintals  in  1935,  and  constituted  another  record  crop.  Reports 
covering  other  important  crops,  especially  rice  and  tobacco,  were  also  generally 
favourable. 

Floods 

Directly  related  to  the  improved  condition  of  agriculture  was  the  fact  that 
1936  was  a  year  of  immunity  from  any  disasters  such  as  floods  which  took  place 
in  1931,  the  widespread  drought  of  1934,  and  the  serious  floods  of  1935.  Apart 
from  the  great  loss  of  life  and  the  inundation  of  10,000  square  miles  of  property, 
the  material  damage  done  in  the  1935  floods  was  estimated  at  approximately 
$500,000,000. 

ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS   IN  GUATEMALA 

S.  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  quetzal  equals  $1  U.S.) 

Mexico  City,  March  22,  1937. — While  the  year  past  was  not  entirely  satis- 
factory economically,  in  comparison  with  1935  there  was  considerable  ground  for 
optimism.  In  practically  all  fields  of  endeavour,  whether  commercial  or  agri- 
cultural, advances  were  made  during  the  year.  For  a  number  of  years  the 
general  world  coffee  situation  has  kept  Guatemala  in  a  somewhat  backward 
position,  for  it  is  upon  this  commodity  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  republic 
abroad  principally  rests.  The  efforts  made  to  sell  coffee  in  the  United  States 
and  other  countries — instead  of  mainly  to  Germany  as  was  the  case  prior  to 
1935 — is  bearing  fruit:  in  1936,  48  per  cent  of  the  exports  was  sold  in  the 
United  States.  With  a  more  diversified  sale,  there  was  a  lessening  in  the  use  of 
compensation  marks  and  importers  had  more  funds  to  expend  in  countries  other 
than  Germany. 

The  total  coffee  crop  in  1936  exceeded  1,230,000  quintals,  with  an  average 
advance  in  price  in  the  export  markets  of  approximately  1J  cents  per  pound. 
Of  that  total  1,105,000  quintals  were  exported  as  compared  with  887,000  quintals 
in  1935.  Comparative  values  of  the  exports  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  the 
years  were  Q.13,610,790  and  Q.10,825,461  respectively.  The  1936-37  crop  has 
been  somewhat  smaller  than  that  of  the  previous  year,  but  this  is  not  viewed 
Avith  concern  owing  to  the  better  price  situation.  Brokers  report  that  there  was 
a  considerably  better  market  in  Canada  than  hitherto  and  that  a  further  increase 
is  expected  in  the  present  year. 

Advances  were  also  made  in  the  exports  of  bananas;  some  7,171,521  stems 
were  shipped  in  the  first  eleven  months  of  1936  as  compared  with  5,261,549  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1935.  Prices  were  about  the  same  during  both 
periods.  The  development  of  the  sales  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  republic,  as 
compared  with  the  Atlantic  side,  continued  during  the  year,  and  some  of  the 
shipments  not  made  directly  to  Canada  reached  there  as  a  result  of  tranship- 
ment in  San  Francisco.  Chicle  sales  abroad,  largely  to  the  United  States, 
increased  about  10  per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  Other  staples  such  as 
wheat  and  rice  (used  domestically  only)  showed  slight  improvements  generally 
in  production,  while  prices  were  slightly  higher.   There  was  some  diminution  in 
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the  production  of  maize  on  account  of  locusts.  Crop  prospects  in  most  products 
are  good  for  1937.  Wheat  growing,  which  receives  strong  encouragement  from 
the  Government,  is  beginning  to  be  important. 

Finance 

For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1936,  the  Government  revenue  exceeded 
expenditure  by  Q. 725,076,  while  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  fiscal 
year  a  surplus  of  Q.331,998  is  shown. 

The  position  of  the  Central  Bank  of  Guatemala  showed  an  improvement 
in  1936  over  1935,  as  shown  by  the  following  indicia  of  banking  operations 
(figures  in  parentheses  are  for  1935) :  notes  in  circulation,  Q. 6,807,558  (0.6,165,- 
527) ;  gold  reserves,  Q. 3,430,622  (Q.3,217,651) ;  reserves  of  foreign  exchange, 
Q. 1,522, 732  (Q. 642, 656).  Further  indications  of  the  improvement  are  indicated 
by  the  sight  deposits  and  dealings  in  foreign  exchange  during  December,  1936, 
as  compared  with  the  same  month  in  the  previous  year:  foreign  bills,  bought 
Q.841,632  (Q.337,403),  sold  Q.614,491  (Q.178,686) ;  sight  deposits,  Q.4.163.834 
(Q.3,074,031). 

Government  and  Private  Works 

The  program  of  public  works  instituted  several  years  ago  both  on  account 
of  unemployment  and  lack  of  facilities  within  the  republic  continued  during 
1936.  Public  highways  were  built  in  many  parts,  and  considerable  repair  work 
was  carried  on.  This  program  will  be  further  extended  during  1937  as  2,222 
kilometres  of  highway  construction  is  planned  for  the  year  together  with  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  street  paving  (which  has  been  done  to  a  considerable  extent 
during  the  past  several  years),  expansion  of  water-works  and  other  public  works. 
The  program  of  a  strong  centralized  Government  in  regard  to  public  works  has 
had  an  important  effect  during  1935  and  1936  in  reducing  unemployment,  and 
there  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  private  building  done,  particularly  in 
Guatemala  City. 

Business  Conditions 

Most  of  the  larger  businesses  reported  a  slightly  better  year  in  1936  than 
during  the  previous  one.  The  action  of  the  German  Government  in  discontinu- 
ing script  payments  on  exports  ordered  after  August  1  resulted  in  heavy  orders 
being  placed  for  a  number  of  German  products,  including  hardware,  iron  and 
steel,  certain  textiles,  and  paper.  This  made  for  price  advances  in  many  lines, 
thus  improving  the  competitive  position  of  similar  products  from  other  countries 
and  resulted  in  merchants  cutting  profits  somewhat.  It  also  caused  larger  stocks 
to  be  held  at  the  turn  of  the  year  than  was  the  case  at  the  opening  of  1936.  Local 
manufactures  increased  in  volume  appreciably,  particularly  for  wearing  apparel. 
The  general  tendency  towards  protection  of  infant  industries  which  has  been 
noticeable  during  the  past  several  years  became  more  apparent. 

The  larger  importers  were  able  to  meet  their  payments  with  fair  promptitude 
during  the  year,  but  the  smaller  houses  and  retailers  were  rather  slow.  As  com- 
pared with  1935,  there  was  only  a  slight  improvement  in  the  collection  field 
generally,  and  in  connection  with  instalment  sales  considerable  difficulty  was 
experienced,  particularly  in  the  earlier  months  of  the  year.  With  a  better  col- 
lection of  bills  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  at  its  commencement,  and  some 
easing  of  credit  for  short-term  loans  and  crop  purposes,  together  with  the  sale 
of  the  bulk  of  the  1936-37  coffee  crop  within  the  first  two  months  of  1937  at 
reasonably  satisfactory  prices,  a  feeling  of  optimism  such  as  has  not  pervaded 
the  republic  for  some  years  is  noticeable. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  CHILE  IN  1936 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Lima,  March  6,  1937. — There  follows  below  a  table  which  has  been  issued 
by  the  State  Statistical  Bureau  of  the  Chilean  Government  through  which  it  is 

possible  to  analyse  to  a  degree  the  economic  development  that  has  occurred  in 
Chile  during  1936. 

1932  1933  1934  1935  1936 

Mining  production  index                                     30.8  38.4  61.5  70.9  71.4 

Industrial  production  index                                  99.4  109.3  119.2  137.3  143.4 

Workers  occupied  in  mining                                37.6  57.6  61.5  63.5  63.4 

Wages  index                                                      70.8  85.9  104.6  127.7   

Wholesale  prices  index                                       230.4  346.0  343.6  343.3  379.6 

Industrial  sales  index                                          102.7  109.2  121.8  137.4  146.4 

Cost  of  living  index  (Santiago)                           113.6  141.4  141.5  144.6  156.6 

Currency  in  circulation  (millions  of  pesos)         616.4  863.8  895.7  902.0  922.6 
Commercial  banks'  and  savings  banks'  de- 
posits (millions  of  pesos)                           1,371.0  1,681.0  1,961.0  2,212.0  2,411.0 

Commercial  banks'  and  savings  banks'  ad- 
vances (millions  of  pesos)                          1,303.0  1,423.0  1,731.0  1,987.0  2,187.0 

Savings  (millions  of  pesos)                                 175.4  236.8  306.2  369.2  436.8 

Government  revenue  (millions  pesos)  .  .   ..         514.8  946.8  1,042.9  1,408.7  1,468.3 

Government  expenditure    (millions  pesos)         703.4  944.1  974.9  1,291.0  1,382.6 

Exports  (millions  of  pesos  6d.  gold)   ....         290.0  344,0  470.0  473.0  562.0 

Imports  (millions  of  pesos  6d.  goldl)        ..         213.0  182.0  242.0  304.0  347.0 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  is  possible  to  note  the  upward  trend  that  began 
in  1933  and  has  continued  on  into  1936,  although  during  the  later  years  the 
rapidity  of  increase  has  lessened,  perhaps  with  a  tendency  toward  consolidation. 
Since  that  year  also  a  more  settled  political  situation  began  and  continued. 
It  will  be  noted  that  expansion  occurred  in  the  various  phases  of  agricultural 
production,  that  a  great  increase  took  place  in  mining  production  which  was 
maintained  through  the  years  1934,  1935,  and  1936,  both  phases  of  which  had 
much  to  do  with  the  stimulation  of  domestic  trade,  transportation,  etc. 


Mining  Production 

In  1936  mining  production  showed  a  rise  of  only  0*7  per  cent  over  that  of 
1935,  but  the  increase  in  1934  over  that  of  1933  was  61  per  cent,  and  1935  showed 
an  increase  over  1934  of  13  per  cent. 

In  1936  gold  production  totalled  8,000  kilograms,  which  was  270  kilograms 
less  than  in  1935.  Placer  gold  practically  retained  its  production  of  the  previous 
year,  the  decrease  occurring  principally  in  mined  gold  and  that  exported  in  the 
form  of  gold  ores  and  concentrates.  The  gold  mines  produced  600  kilograms, 
and  the  placers  1,561  kilograms;  the  remainder  was  the  gold  content  of  ores  and 
combinates,  concentrates  and  precipitates. 

The  production  of  copper  maintained  a  monthly  average  of  19,000  tons  from 
January  to  October,  and  in  the  last  two  months  of  the  year  rose  until  it  reached 
28,000  tons  in  December.  This  latter  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  partial  lifting  of 
the  restrictions  by  the  international  agreements  entered  into  between  certain 
producers.  The  total  production  in  1936  reached  245,000  tons,  some  15,000 
tons  less  than  that  of  1935. 

The  production  of  silver  amounted  to  44,500  kilograms,  which  was  some 
10  per  cent  over  that  of  1935. 

According  to  the  latest  reports  of  the  Nitrate  and  Iodine  Sales  Corporation, 
which  covered  the  nitrate  year  ending  June,  1936,  an  increase  is  shown  of  7-28 
per  cent  over  that  of  the  previous  year.  Exports  were  5-59  per  cent  greater  in 
1936  than  in  1935. 

Total  coal  production  revealed  a  decrease  of  30,000  tons  in  comparison  with 
that  of  1935,  amounting  to  1,690,000  tons.   This  decrease  was  partially  caused 
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by  some  strikes  that  occurred  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year.  During  1936,  132,- 
000  tons  were  exported  in  comparison  with  152,000  tons  in  1935.  It  is  expected 
that  a  further  increase  in  coal  production  will  take  place  in  1937  not  only 
by  the  two  largest  producers,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  certain  small  com- 
panies are  expected  to  begin  operations  in  this  year.  The  production  of  iron 
ores  reached  1,353,000  tons,  an  increase  of  nearly  60  per  cent  over  that  of  1935. 

Labour  and  Wages 

The  mining  industry  had  a  monthly  average  of  63,000  workers  in  1936, 
about  the  same  as  in  1935  but  2,000  greater  than  in  1934  and  6,000  over  1933. 
Of  this  number,  16,500  workers  were  employed  in  the  placers  (gold-washing), 
19,S00  in  the  nitrate  industry,  14,200  in  the  copper  industry,  12,500  in  the  coal 
industry. 

Unemployment  as  such  had  almost  disappeared  by  the  end  of  1936,  when 
the  Directorate  General  of  Labour  had  on  its  lists  some  4,000  seeking  work  in 
comparison  with  5,000  in  1936  and  12,000  in  1934.  The  daily  average  of  wages 
paid  from  June  to  October,  1936,  was  approximately  4,000,000  pesos,  which 
compared  with  3,300,000  in  1935  and  2,200,000  pesos  in  1934.  The  index  of  wages 
paid  is  143-7  for  1936  in  comparison  with  126-6  for  1935  (1927-29  =  100) . 

Manufacturing  Industries 

Xearly  all  the  fourteen  branches  of  industry  included  in  the  general  index 
of  manufacturing  industries  showed  an  increase  in  production  in  1936.  This 
rise  amounted  to  4-4  per  cent  over  1935,  comparing  with  an  increase  of  15  per 
cent  in  1935  and  9  per  cent  in  1934. 

Domestic  Trade 

Retail  sales  in  1936  increased  4-3  per  cent  over  that  of  1935.  This  increase 
covered  the  majority  of  products.  The  value  of  the  sales  of  national  manu- 
factures increased  by  6-5  per  cent  over  1935.  The  average  of  the  wholesale 
price  index  rose  by  10  per  cent  over  that  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  index  of 
the  cost  of  living  in  Santiago  rose  from  144-6  points  in  1935  to  156-6  in  1936. 

International  Trade 

Exports  from  Chile  in  1936  increased  by  18-8  per  cent  over  those  of  1935, 
and  imports  by  14-5  per  cent.  The  rise  in  exports  principally  took  place  through 
greater  shipments  of  mining  products,  which  showed  an  increase  of  13  per  cent 
as  a  result  of  larger  consignments  of  copper,  gold,  silver,  and  copper  ores,  fer- 
tilizers, and  iodine.  In  addition,  exports  of  cattle-farming  products  increased 
70  per  cent  over  those  of  1935,  and  there  were  increases  in  wool,  skin,  and  horse- 
hair. The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  agricultural  products  rose  by  49  per  cent 
over  that  of  1935.   Cereals,  lentils,  and  fruit  showed  the  principal  increases. 

In  so  far  as  imports  were  concerned,  the  increase  largely  took  place  in 
cotton  and  woollen  textiles,  jute  sacks  and  bagging,  chemical  products,  iron  and 
steel  goods,  industrial  and  agricultural  machinery  and  apparatus,  electrical 
materials,  and  automobiles. 

Imports  into  Chile  from  Germany,  in  pesos  of  6d.  gold,  increased  by 
38.700,000  pesos  or  39  per  cent  compared  with  1935,  from  Belgium  by  2,400,000 
pesos  or  approximately  50  per  cent,  and  from  the  United  States  by  5,800,000 
pesos  or  6-5  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  imports  from  Great  Britain  fell  by 
7  per  cent  or  3.400,000  pesos,  and  those  from  Japan  by  10  per  cent  or  1,200.000 
pesos. 
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Finance 

Since  1933  a  rising  tendency  has  characterized  the  expansion  of  credit 
advances  by  commercial  and  savings  banks.  The  monthly  average  of  these 
reached  2,187  millions  in  1936  in  comparison  with  1,987  millions  in  1935  and 
1,731  millions  in  1937.  The  annual  average  of  deposits  in  these  banks  was  1,901 
millions  in  1934,  2,212  millions  in  1935,  and  2,411  millions  in  1936.  The  monthly 
average  of  savings  deposits  for  1935  was  369-2  millions  as  compared  with  436-8 
million  pesos  in  1936. 

Since  June  the  general  level  of  quotations  on  the  Stock  Exchange  continued 
to  rise.  In  that  month  the  share  value  index  touched  the  lowest  level  of  the 
year  at  137-6  points;  in  December  it  reached  163-8  points.  The  average  share 
quotations  index  for  1935  was  136-9  points;  that  for  1936  was  151-2.  The  total 
amount  of  shares  dealt  in  on  the  stock  exchange  fell  from  1,250  million  pesos 
in  1935  to  1,176-6  millions  in  1936. 

Ordinary  state  revenue  rose  to  1,468-5  million  pesos  or  4-2  per  cent  greater 
than  that  of  the  previous  year.  Ordinary  state  expenditure  rose  to  1,382-6 
million  pesos,  an  increase  of  7  per  cent  over  1935. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

United  Kingdom  Tariff  Changes  on  Umbrella  Parts 

Under  the  Additional  Import  Duties  (No.  4)  Order  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
a  specific  rate  of  2s.  6d.  per  dozen  is  established  as  from  March  5  for  handles, 
and  parts  incorporating  handles,  of  umbrellas,  sunshades,  and  walking  sticks 
(including  canes)  where  such  rate  would  yield  a  greater  amount  of  duty  than 
the  existing  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate.  As  from  the  same  date  all  metal  parts 
of  umbrellas,  etc.,  became  dutiable  at  33^  per  cent  ad  valorem.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  one  type  of  umbrella  rib  already  subject  to  33y  per  cent  ad  valorem 
as  a  manufacture  of  wire,  these  metal  parts  were  formerly  dutiable  at  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

(The  foregoing  when  Canadian  or  British  Empire  products  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Imperial  preference  regulations  are  admissible  into  the  United 
Kingdom  duty  free.) 

Removal  of  Irish  Free  State  Emergency  Duty  on  Sugar  and  Kindred 

Products 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  advises 
that,  by  Order  of  the  Executive  Council,  the  Irish  Free  State  Emergency  duty 
on  sugar,  molasses,  glucose,  saccharin,  and  the  other  articles  of  United  Kingdom 
origin  made  from,  or  containing,  sugar  has  been  abolished,  as  from  March  1, 
1937. 

The  Emergency  duties  formerly  applying  to  these  articles  were:  on  sugar, 
molasses  and  glucose,  Is.  2d.  per  cwt. ;  on  saccharin,  4jd.  per  ounce;  and  on 
sugar  confectionery,  etc.,  Jd.  per  pound,  or,  if  in  liquid  form,  ljd.  per  gallon. 
This  change  has  been  made  in  conformity  with  the  recently  concluded  agree- 
ment with  the  United  Kingdom. 

Swedish  Import  Tax  on  Wheat 

Mr.  Richard  Grew,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Oslo,  writes  that  a 
Swedish  resolution,  effective  March  1,  1937,  provides  for  a  reduction  in  the  tax 
levied  on  wheat  imported  into  Sweden  intended  for  the  production  of  flour  or 
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groats  from  1-5  kronor  per  100  kilos  to  0-5  krona  per  100  kilos,  or  at  current 
exchange  from  10  cents  per  bushel  to  3-5  cents  per  bushel  (see  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1726,  February  27,  1937,  page  314). 

The  customs  duty  on  wheat  imported  into  Sweden  is  3-7  kronor  per  100 
kilos,  or  at  current  rate  of  exchange  25-5  cents  per  bushel. 

Spanish  Tariff  Reductions 

According  to  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  of  March  4, 1937,  the  Gaceta 
de  la  Republica  of  February  18,  1937,  published  at  Valencia,  Spain,  contains 
two  decrees  providing  for  substantial  reductions  of  customs  duty  on  many 
foodstuffs,  coal,  common  wood  and  other  products.  Among  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  this  publication  is  the  removal  of  the  prohibition  on  the  import  of 
wheat  and  a  reduction  in  the  duty  from  15-40  to  1-10  gold  pesetas  per  100  kilos 
(from  81  to  5f  cents  per  bushel  at  par).  Other  duty  reductions  include  salted 
codfish,  from  25-60  to  12  gold  pesetas  per  100  kilos  (from  $2.25  to  $1.06  per 
100  pounds)  ;  milk  powder,  from  96  to  48  gold  pesetas  per  100  kilos  (from  $8.44 
to  $4.22  per  100  pounds)  ;  evaporated  milk,  from  120  to  6  gold  pesetas  per  100 
kilos  (from  $10.50  to  53  cents  per  100  pounds) ;  condensed  milk,  from  360  to  12 
gold  pesetas  per  100  kilos  ($31.50  to  $1.06  per  100  pounds) ;  butter,  from  180  to 
60  gold  pesetas  per  100  kilos  (from  $15.80  to  $5.30  per  100  pounds).  These 
reductions  apply  only  in  ports  controlled  by  the  Valencia  Government. 

Tariff  Revision  in  Japan 

Mr.  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation,  Tokyo, 
advises  under  date  February  27  that  the  Japanese  Director  of  Finance  has 
announced,  respecting  the  revision  of  the  import  tariff,  that  it  is  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  exempt  from  import  duty  wood  for  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pulp  for  paper-making,  but  to  exempt  only  that  for  use  in  the  pro- 
duction of  pulp  for  rayon  purposes. 


TENDERS  INVITED 

Cement  for  Newfoundland 

The  Municipal  Council  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  is  calling  for  tenders 
on  5.000  bags  of  Portland  cement  to  be  delivered  in  bags,  2,500  for  immediate 
delivery,  balance  as  required. 

Specifications  are  as  follows: — 

Packages  and  Markings. — The  cement  shall  be  delivered  in  suitable  bags 
with  the  brand  and  name  of  the  manufacturers  marked  plainly  thereon.  A  bag 
shall  weigh  94  pounds  net. 

Rejections.- — Packages  varying  more  than  5  per  cent  from  specified  weight 
may  be  rejected,  and  if  the  average  weight  of  packages  in  any  shipment  as 
shown  by  weighing  50  packages  taken  at  random  is  less  than  specified,  the  entire 
shipment  may  be  rejected. 

Tests. — The  cement  shall  conform  to  the  standard  specifications  for  Port- 
land cement  and  test  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials, 

Tenders.— Tenders  must  quote  a  lump  sum,  Newfoundland  currency,  for 
cement  landed,  duty  free,  c.i.f.  at  the  north  side  of  the  Harbour  of  St.  John's. 

Tenders  close  on  April  6. 

For  further  particulars  write  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  30,  1937 


The  Foreign'  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 
ending  Tuesday,  (March  30,  and  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  March  22,  1987,  with  the 
official  bank  rate: — 


Country 


Unit 


Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 


Austria  Schilling  .1407 

Belgium  Belga  .1001 

Bulgaria  Lev  .0072 

Czechoslovakia  Krone  .0296 

Denmark  Krone  .2680 

Finland  Markka  .0252 

France   .Franc  .0392 

Germany  Reichsmark  .2382 

Great  Britain  Pound  4.8666 

Greece  Drachma  .0130 

Holland  Guilder  .4020 

*Hungary  Pengo  .1749 

Italy  Lira  .0526 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar  .0176 

Norway  Krone  .2680 

Poland  Zloty  .1122 

Portugal  Escudo  .0442 

Roumania  Leu  .0060 

Spain  Peseta  .1930 

Sweden  Krona  .2680 

Switzerland  Franc  .1930 

United  States  Dollar  1.0000 

Mexico  Peso  .4985 

Cuba  Peso  1.0000 

Guadeloupe  Franc  .0392 

Jamaica  Pound  4.8666 

Martinique  Franc  .0392 

Other  British  West  Indies   Dollar  1.0138 

Argentina  Peso  (Paper)  .4245 

Unofficial 

Brazil  Milreis   (Paper)  .1196 

Unofficial 

British  Guiana  Dollar  1.0138 

Chile  Peso  .1217 

Unofficial 

Colombia  Peso  .9733 

Peru  Sol  .2800 

Venezuela  Bolivar  .1930 

Uruguay  Peso  1.0342 

South  Africa  Pound  4.8666 

Egypt..   ..Pound  (100  Piastres)  4.9431 

China  (Shanghai)  Dollar   

Hongkong  Dollar   

India  Rupee  .3650 

Japan  Yen  .4985 

Java  Guilder  .4020 

Siam  Baht  (Tical)  .4424 

Straits  Settlements   ..    ..Dollar  .5678 

Australia  Pound  4.8666 

New  Zealand  Pound  4.8666 

*  Unofficial: 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 


Week  ending  Week  ending 


Official 
Bank  Rate 
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The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note: — 

The  Canadian'  dollar  has  shown  independent  strength  since  the  second  week  of  March, 
moving  gradually  against  the  pound)  sterling  and  the  United  States  dollar  between  March  10 
and  27.  The  net  amount  of  these  gains  has  been  very  small,  however,  and  the  general 
tendency  towards  stability  between  leading  exchanges  remains  undisturbed.  The  position 
of  the  French  franc  was  improved  by  a  small  advance  on  March  27.  Earlier  advices  that 
stabilization  of  the  Japanese  yen  might  be  considered  without  further  devaluation  seem  at 
odds  with:  later  intimations  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  export  gold  recently  in  order  to 
maintain  the  yen's  position. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or— 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 

Saint  John,  N.B.  Chatham,  Out.  Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 

Halifax,  NS.  Kitchener,  Ont.  St.  Boniface,  Man. 

Quebec,  P.Q.  Stratford,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Woodstock,  Ont.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Toronto,  Ont.  St.  Mary's,  Ont.  New  Westminster,  B.C. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont.  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Kingston.  Ont:  Peterborough,  Ont  Victoria,  B.C. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont.  Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Quebec. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Flour  (Wheat)  

Turnips  

Miscellaneous — 

Soap  for  Laundry  Purposes .  .  . 

Optical  Lenses  

Surgical  Dressings  

Inexpensive  Writing  Paper. . .  . 
Imitation    Leather    Cloth  and 

Rubber-coated  Cloths. 
Household  Gloves  of  Cotton  and 

of  Leather. 
Electric  Twin  or  Triple  Brush 

Floor  Polisher. 

Portable  Air  Conditioners  

Bicycles  

Industrial  Chemicals,  Minerals, 

Fertilizers,  etc. 

Birch  Veneer  Logs  

Rock  Maple  Logs  

Pit  Props  

Old  Ships  for  Breaking  Up  n 

Great  Britain. 
Steel  Sheets  


160 
161 


162 
163 
164 
165 
166 

167 

168 

169 
170 
171 

172 
173 
174 
175 

176 


Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

New  York,  U.S.A  

Glasgow,  Scotland  

Mexico  City,  Mexico  

Lima,  Peru  

Mexico  City,  Mexico  

Birmingham,  England  

London,  England  

Cape  Town,  South  Africa 

Glasgow,  Scotland  

Johannesburg,  South  Africa 
Yokohama,  Japan  

Jamestown,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

Boston,  U.S.A  

Glasgow,  Scotland  

Glasgow,  Scotland  

Manchester,  England .  .  . 


Agency. 
Agency. 


Purchase  and  Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Agency  (Broker). 

Purchase. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  BRITISH  PREFERENCES 

Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of  supplying  correct 
certificates  of  origin  for  goods  entitled  to  preferential  tariff  treatment  in 
Empire  countries.  The  regulations  to  be  observed  vary  enough  to  preclude  use 
of  uniform  documentation  for  the  different  British  markets.  As  regards  the 
principal  market,  the  United  Kingdom,  goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent  Empire  content;  optical  goods  and  parts  require  75  per 
cent;  a  selected  list  of  manufactured  goods  (see  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95) 
require  50  per  cent;  for  other  manufactured  goods  25  per  cent  Empire  con- 
tent suffices.  A  small  number  of  ingredients  must  qualify  independently  for 
preference.  Each  "article"  is  subject  to  the  preference  test  separately,  so  that 
when  machinery,  etc.,  is  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  knocked-down  each 
separate  assembly  or  part  must  qualify  in  itself  to  be  entitled  to  preference. 
Notice  27A  of  the  London  Custom  House,  issued  in  December,  1936,  prescribes 
appropriate  forms  as  follows:  D,  119  (Sale),  for  growth  or  produce;  E,  120 
(Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F,  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobaccos 
and  sugars;  FF,  122  (Sale),  a  supporting  certificate  for  ingredients. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  April  23;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  April  30;  Duchess  of  Bed- 
ford, May  8— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Andania,  April  23;  Antonia,  April  29 — both  Cunard- 
White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  April  23;  Beaverford,  April  30;  Beaverdale,  May  7 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Alaunia,  April  23;  Lancastria,  April  30;  Ascania,  May  7 — alii  Cunard-White 
Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Port,  Manchester  Line,  April  29. 
To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Bristol1  City,  Bristol  City  Line,  April  29. 
To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion 
Lines,  May  7. 

To  Southampton. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  28;  Antonia,  Cunard- White  Star 
Line,  April  29. 

To  Glasgow. — Athenia,  April  30;  Deililian,  May  7 — both  Donalds-on-Atlantic  Line. 
To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk,  April  29;  Cairnglen  (calls  at  Dundee),  May  13 — both 
Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Montcalm,,  April  28;  Beaverford,  April  30 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 
To  Hamburg — Beaverdale,  Canadian  Pacific,  May  7. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Belle  Isle,  NewfoundlanaVCanada  SS.  Co., 
May  7. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy,  Canadian  National, 
April  29. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Lady  Somers,  Canadian  National,  April  28. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  24. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford',  April  10;  Montclare,  April  17 — both  Canadian 
Pacific;  Newfoundland,  April  13;  Nova  Scotia,  April  30— both  Furness  Line;  Manchester 
Exporter,  Manchester  Line,  April  24. 
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To  London. — Beaver-burn,  April  9;  Beaverbrae,  April  16 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Ascania, 
April  11;  Aurania,  April  18 — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line;  Quaker  City,  April  10;  Capulin, 
April  24— both  American  Hampton  Roadls  (call  at  Hull  and  Leith). 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  April  10;  Manchester  Regiment,  April  17; 
Manchester  Exporter,  April  24 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — New  York  City,  Bristol  City  Line,  April  10. 

To  Aberdeen,  Newcastle  and  Hull. — Kyno,  April  6;  Kelso,  April  19 — both  Ellerman'e 
Wilson  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Dakotian,  Gunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion 
Lines,  April  15. 

To  Glasgow. — Dorelian,  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line,,  April  10. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  April  8. 

To  Southampton  and  Antwerp. — Westernland,  April  5;  Pennland,  April  19;  Konigstein, 
April  26 — all  Red  Star  Line;  Beaverbrae  (does  not  call  at  Southampton),  Canadian  Pacific, 
April  16. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverburn,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  9;  Quaker  City,  April  10;  Capulin, 
April  24 — both  American  Hampton  Roads  (call  at  Dundee). 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Blankaholm,  Swedish-America-Mexico 
Line,  April  6;  Batory  (does  not  call  at  Gothenburg),  Gdynia-America  Line,  April  16. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co., 
April  5;  Farnorth,  S'haw  SS.  Co.  Ltd.,  April  5;  Nova  Scotia,  April  13;  Newfoundland.  May  1 
— both  Furness  Line;  Fort  Amherst,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  April  12;  Northern  Ranger 
(does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  April  14.. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  April  8;  Lady  Nelson,  April  22; 
Lady  Hawkins,  May  6 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
Apri  15. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne  (calls  at  Guadeloupe  and 
Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered),  Canadian  National,  April  17. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  April  8;  Lady  Rodney,  April 
15;  Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  April  22 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiaoo  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ciss,  April  7;  Kirsten  B,  April  21 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  SS.  Line. 

To  Santos  and  Buenos  Aires. — Tugela  (calls  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
if  sufficient  cargo  warrants),  Wilhalmson  Line,  April  3. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Silvercypress,  April 
7;  Siamese  Prince,  April  26;  Silverwalnut,  May  9;  Malayan  Prince,  May  24— all  Silver- 
Prince  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney  and  Melbourne. — Canadian  Challenger  (calls  at  Adelaide  if  sufficient 
inducement  offers),  Montreal-Australia-New  Zealand  Line,  April  30. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Highlander,  Montreal- 
Australia-New  Zealand  Line,  April  21. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  April  9;  Montclare,  April  16 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 
To  London. — Beaverburn,  April  8;  Beaverbrae,  April  15 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 
To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  April  8;  Manchester  Regiment,  April  15;  Man- 
chester Exporter,  April  22 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Dakotian,  Gunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines, 
April  13. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  April  6. 
To  Glasgow. — Dorelian,  Dominion-Atlantic  Line,  April  8. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Fanad  Head  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork)  Head 
Line,  April  6. 

To  Rotterdam,  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Hada  County,  County  Line,  April  8;  Beaverbrae, 
(does  not  call  at  Rotterdam  or  Havre),  Canadian  Pacific,  April  15. 
To  Hamburg. — Beaverburn,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  9. 
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To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Naples,  Messina,  Palermo,  Valencia  and  Seville. — 
Capo  Lena,  Capo  Line,  April  15. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  April  14;  Lady  Hawkins,  April  28 
— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS  Corp., 
April  11. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — San  Bias,  April  10;  Crawford  Ellis,  April  22 — both 
United  Fruit  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — Laganbank,  Ellerman  &  Bucknall  SS,  Corp.,  April  14. 

To  Freetown  (Sierra  Leone),  Walvis  Bay,  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London, 
Durban,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira. — A  steamer,  Elder  Dempster  Lines  Ltd.,  April. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Heian  Mam.  April  10;  Hikawa  Maru.  April  24;  Hiye 
Mam,  May  8 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), April  17;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  May  1;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), May  15;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki),  May  29 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ixion, 
May  I;  Talthybius,  May  29 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike  but  not  at  Manila). 

To  Dairen  and  Taku  Bar. — Stensby  (calls  at  Tsingtao  but  not  at  Dairen),  second  half  of 
April;  Dalcroy  (does  not  call  at  Taku  Bar),  second  half  of  April — both  Ocean  Shipping  Co. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Hoegh  Silverlight,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  May  1. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  April  14;  Aorangi,  May  12 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Limerick,  April 
11;  Hauraki,  early  May — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line  (call  at  Papeete). 

To  Australian  Ports. — King  Lud,  April;  Llanashe,  April — both  British  Columbia  Ship- 
ping Agencies. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Lochgoil,  April  17;  Delftdyk  (calls  at  Glasgow), 
May  1;  Lochkatrine,  May  15;  Lochmonar  (calls  at  Glasgow),  May  29 — all  Holland-America 
Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Wyoming,  April  7;  Bretagne, 
May  6 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Antwerp,  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Portland.  April  13;  Tacoma,  April  21 — both  Ham- 
burg-American Line;  Weser,  April  17;  Schwaben,  May  7 — both  North  German  Lloyd  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Cellina,  April  10;  Leme, 
May  10 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados).— A  steamer,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.,  April. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira.— 
Jedmoor,  April;   Northmoor,  May — both  North  Pacific  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Brandanger,  May  6; 
Hardanger,  June  1 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  Chinese  Ports.- -Ixion,  April  17;  Talthybius,  May  15— both  Dodwell  &  Co. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  and  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Sydney:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  No.  3952V.  Office— City  Manual 
Building,  Hunter  and  BMgh  Streets.  (Territory  covers  Federal  District  of  Canberra,  New 
South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer.   Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.   Office — Safe  Deposit 
Office  Building,  Melbourne.    (Territory  covers  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  West- 
ern Australia,  and  Tasmania.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Shell  Building,  60  Ravenstein  Street,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

B.  C.  Butler,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  S'traits  Settlements.    (Territory  includes  the  Straits 

Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay  States,  Siam,  British 
Borneo,  and  Netherlands  India.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  M.  B.  Palmer.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.   Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.   Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  H.  A.  Scott.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264.  Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.  (Territory  covers  Central  China  and  North  China.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

C.  S.  Bissett.   Address  for  letters — Apartado  1045,  Havana.   Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico,)     Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Henri  Turcot.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (90.  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.    (Territory  includes  Germany — except 
the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  DucLOS.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India,  Burma,  and  Ceylon 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office — 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Conneil  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian) ;  and  40  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters. — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  P.  V.  McLane.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  Office— 309  Crescent  Build- 
ing, 72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City. 
Office — Edifiaio  Banco  de  Londmes  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.    (Territory  includes 
'  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Coolsingel  1.11b,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine 
Valley  and  Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

W.  F.  Bull.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

Richard  Grew,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg :  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  Office — 
Prudential  Assurance  Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free 
State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Potjssette,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.   (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  E.  L.  McColl,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:   G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.     (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 

address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center.  (Territory 
includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  J.  O.  Patenaude,  I.S.O.,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1937. 
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CANADIAN  PRODUCTS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM:  UNIFORMITY 
OF  QUALITY  AND  CONTINUITY  OF  SUPPLIES  ESSENTIAL 

The  continued  rise  in  British  prosperity  and,  consequently,  purchasing 
power,  together  with  the  successful  conclusion  of  a  revised  Trade  Agreement  with 
the  United  Kingdom,  placing  Canadian  exporters  in  a  preferred  position  for  a 
further  period  of  years,  provide  the  basis  for  still  greater  expansion  in  Canadian 
exports  of  food  products  to  that  market. 

In  order  to  assist  Canadian  producers  and  exporters  to  make  the  most  of 
the  opportunities  presented  to  them,  during  the  past  few  months  the  Canadian 
Government  has  been  conducting  an  intensive  advertising  campaign  under  the 
slogan  "  Canada  Calling,"  forcibly  drawing  the  attention  of  consumers  in  all  the 
leading  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  variety  and  merits  of  the  Canadian 
food  products  available  for  their  use.  This  campaign  is  fully  described  by  the 
Chief  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  succeeding 
article  in  this  issue,  to  which  attention  is  directed. 

The  object  of  the  campaign,  a  permanent  increase  in  sales  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  will  not  be  achieved,  however,  unless  Canadian  producers  and  ex- 
porters co-operate  by  demonstrating  that  they  can  be  depended  upon  to  main- 
tain an  adequate  and  continuous  supply  of  products  of  uniform  quality.  The 
whole  world  is  competing  strenuously  for  a  larger  share  of  the  United  Kingdom 
market,  and  if  Canada  does  not  provide  satisfactory  products  and  service,  other 
sources  of  supply  can  and  will. 

Although  the  campaign  will  not  terminate  until  the  end  of  the  year,  it  is 
already  being  reported  from  the  United  Kingdom  that  supplies  of  certain  Cana- 
dian products,  particularly  hams,  canned  milk,  canned  vegetables,  and  canned 
lobster,  are  inadequate  as  compared  with  supplies  of  similar  foreign  articles. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  therefore  wishes  to  appeal 
earnestly  to  all  producers  and  exporters  of  food  products  interested  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  lay  intelligent  plans  for  the  cultivation  of  the  market  during  the 
coming  years,  based  on  strict  maintenance  of  quality  and  definite  quotas  of 
supplies,  which  will  not  under  any  reasonable  circumstances  be  diverted  to  other 
markets  that  may,  at  the  moment,  appear  more  attractive.  Confidence  is  ex- 
prised  that  carefully  planned  efforts  made  on  this  basis  will  result  in  the  further 
development  of  a  steady  and  remunerative  market  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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THE  "CANADA  CALLING  BRITAIN  "  CAMPAIGN 

Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  the 
United  Kingdom 

London,  March  25,  1937. — The  "  Canada  Calling  Britain  "  campaign  which 
has  been  carried  with  conspicuous  success  to  seven  of  the  larger  consuming 
districts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  was  launched  in  London  in  March,  will  be 
extended  to  other  areas  in  the  present  year.  The  object  of  the  campaign  is  to 
stimulate  the  sale  of  Canadian  products  in  that  market.  The  most  effective 
publicity  media  are  employed.  Large-space  advertisements  appear  in  the  press, 
posters,  aeroplanes  with  streamers,  and  films  and  window  display  material  are 
resulting  in  the  most  concentrated  advertising  ever  done  by  an  overseas  Dominion 
in  the  Mother  Country.  Although  the  appropriation  for  advertising  Canadian 
products  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  less  than  that  spent  by  some  British  advertisers 
on  a  single  product,  by  concentrating  in  given  areas  provable  results  are  being 
obtained. 

Methods  Employed 

The  slogan,  adapted  to  each  area,  conveys  a  feeling  of  intimate  personal 
contact  with  the  Dominion,  as  for  example  "  Canada  Calling  Glasgow,"  "  Canada 
Calling  London,"  etc.,  and  while  it  appeals  to  the  wholesaler,  retailer,  and  con- 
sumer to  buy  Canadian  produce,  it  also  implies  reciprocity.  Prior  to  each  of  the 
regional  campaigns,  retailers  are  canvassed,  and  assisted  to  display  Canadian 
goods  in  an  effort  to  stimulate  demand,  and  they  are  also  encouraged  to  lay  in 
adequate  supplies  of  Canadian  produce. 

In  the  various  areas  the  campaign  is  inaugurated  by  a  transatlantic  telephone 
conversation  between  the  chief  local  official,  as  for  instance  the  Lord  Mayor, 
and  a  Canadian  Minister.  These  exchanges  are  amplified  to  a  listening  audience 
and  have  up  to  the  present  been  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  have  resulted 
in  extensive  press  references.  The  first  transatlantic  exchange  of  greetings  was 
between  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Glasgow  and  the  Hon.  W.  D.  Euler,  M.P.,  Minister 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  who  was  followed  by  the  Hon.  Ian  MacKenzie,  M.P., 
Minister  of  National  Defence,  in  Edinburgh;  the  Hon.  J.  L.  Ilsley,  M.P.,  Minister 
of  National  Revenue,  in  Liverpool;  the  Hon.  C.  D.  Howe,  M.P.,  Minister  of 
Transport,  in  Birmingham;  and  the  Hon.  Norman  Rogers,  M.P.,  Minister  of 
Labour,  in  Belfast.  In  London  the  campaign  was  inaugurated  by  a  telephone 
exchange  between  the  Hon.  C.  A.  Dunning,  M.P.,  Minister  of  Finance,  and  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

Results  of  the  Campaign 

The  response  to  the  "  Canada  Calling  Britain  "  campaign  has  so  far  exceeded 
the  most  optimistic  hopes,  particularly  in  so  far  as  its  reception  by  the  retailers 
is  concerned,  and  the  effects  of  the  campaign  have  been  noted  in  the  increased 
sale  of  Canadian  goods,  wholesalers  and  retailers  reporting  that  in  some  instances 
the  sale  of  Canadian  produce  in  the  week  in  which  the  campaign  was  launched  in 
their  areas  increased  from  20  to  100  per  cent  in  comparison  with  the  corre- 
sponding week  of  the  previous  year.  The  largest  wholesale  organization  in 
Scotland,  for  example,  with  hundreds  of  retail  outlets,  reported  an  increase  of 
163  per  cent  in  the  sale  of  salmon.  This  increase  was  reflected  in  a  lesser  degree  in 
the  case  of  all  other  products. 

Regional  Campaigns  in  1937 

The  centres  to  which  the  "  Canada  Calling  "  campaign  will  be  carried  during 
the  remainder  of  this  year  and  the  approximate  dates  are  as  follows: — 

Leeds  April  5  to  9  Hull  July  12  to  16 

Manchester  April  26  to  30'  Southampton  July  19  to  24 

Leicester  May  24  to  28  Nottingham  Aug.  30  to  Sept.  3 

Sheffield  June  7  to  11  Plymouth  Sept.  20  to  24 

Newcastle  June  28  to  July  2  Bristol  .  October  4  to  8 
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Responsibility  of  Exporters  and  Agents 

The  High  Commissioner  and  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  in  the 
United  Kingdom  are  actively  co-operating  in  the  "  Canada  Calling  "  campaign, 
and  the  fullest  support  by  exporters  of  Canadian  products  is  essential  to  its 
continued  effectiveness.  It  will  be  necessary  for  Canadian  exporters  or  their 
agents  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  follow  up  the  new  opportunities  created.  It  is 
therefore  important  that  there  should  be  the  fullest  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
those  whom  the  campaign  is  designed  to  benefit,  or  who  are  concerned  with  the 
production,  packing,  distribution  and  marketing  of  Canadian  products.  Obviously 
no  permanent  increase  in  sales  can  be  expected  without  continued  co-operative 
effort  in  ensuring  that  any  newly  created  demand  for  Canadian  products  is  met. 

Descriptive  Booklet 

A  booklet  descriptive  of  the  campaign  for  1937  and  the  results  so  far  obtained 
may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Department  of  External  Affairs,  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  Canadian  producers  and  exporters, 
who  directly  or  through  their  United  Kingdom  representatives  wish  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunities  the  campaign  provides,  should  communicate  with  the 
Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  S.W.  1. 


MR.  CROFT'S  TOUR  OF  CANADA 

Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  formerly  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  New  Zealand, 
whose  territory  included  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa,  is  making  a  tour  of  the 
Dominion  in  the  interest  of  Canadian  trade  with  these  countries.  The  first 
part  of  his  itinerary  follows: — 

London  April  12  to  14  Niagara  Falls  April  24  to  26 

Windsor  April  15  to  17  Kingston  April  28 

Brantf ord  April  19  Montreal  April  29  to  May  10 

Hamilton  April  20  to  22  Quebec  May  11  and  12 

St.  Catharines  April  23  Sackville  May  14 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Croft  should  communicate, 
for  Montreal  with  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade,  and  for  the  other  cities,  with 
the  respective  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


"EXCHANGE  CONDITIONS  IN  LATIN  AMERICAN  COUNTRIES ": 

SECOND  EDITION 

The  series  of  reports  on  "  Exchange  Conditions  in  Latin  American 
Countries,"  prepared  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  in  these  countries,  which 
has  been  appearing  recently  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  has  been 
reprinted  as  a  pamphlet.  This  is  the  second  edition,  revised,  of  the  publication 
under  the  above  title  issued  last  October.  The  countries  covered  are  in  alpha- 
betical order:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador, 
El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Peru,  Uruguay, 
and  Venezuela. 

As  only  a  small  edition  of  this  publication  has  been  printed,  early  application 
for  copies  should  be  made  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service, 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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CHINA'S   RAILWAYS:   THE   SIGNIFICANCE   OF  THEIR  IMPROVED 
CONDITION  AND   PROJECTED  DEVELOPMENT 

B.  A.  Macdonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

[Note. — (1)  This  survey  does  not  include  Manchuria.  (2)  Unless,  otherwise 
stated,  dollars  refer  to  Chinese  dollars.  Chinese  SI  equals  Canadian  $0.30. 
(3)  Unless  otherwise,  noted,  distances  are  given  in  kilometres.  One  kilometre 
equals  0-62137  miles.  (4)  The  numerals  given  in  the  text  within  parentheses 
in  bold  figures  refer  to  the  number  of  the  railway  line  in  question  on  the  accom- 
panying may,] 

Shanghai,  February  25,  1937. — The  main  facts  of  the  railway  situation  in 
China  are  as  follows:  With  few  exceptions,  existing  lines  are  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Government.  Those  lines  in  operation  total  roughly  10,000  kilometres 
(6,200  miles) ;  those  under  construction,  or  on  which  construction  is  soon  to 
start,  about  5,100  kilometres  (3,200  miles) ;  while  the  length  of  projected  lines, 
on  which  at  least  some  survey  work  has  been  done,  amounts  roughly  to  12,000 
kilometres  (7,500  miles) .  The  total  mileage  which  the  country  requires  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  internal  transport  system  was  placed  by  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen, 
the  founder  of  modern  China,  at  100,000  kilometres.  While  this  figure  was  of 
course  an  estimate  only,  it  is  probable,  in  view  of  her  huge  area  and  her  popula- 
tion, exceeding  400,000,000,  that  China  could  not  only  employ  to  advantage  a 
system  approaching  this  length  but  that,  if  it  could  be  financed  economically,  such 
a  mileage  could  be  operated  at  a  profit  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  The  fact 
that  India,  a  country  comparable  in  many  respects,  has  a  mileage  of  43,000, 
lends  support  to  this  view.  And  it  is  worth  noting  that  every  railway  built  so 
far  in  China  has  paid  satisfactory  profits,  given  peaceful  operating  conditions. 

From  the  standpoint  of  demand  therefore  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
China  to-day  is  the  world's  greatest  market  for  imported  railway  material,  and 
the  outstanding  field  for  railway  investment.  This  is  the  more  true  because  of 
existing  lines  only  160  km.  have  been  double-tracked;  moreover,  all  of  them 
have  arrears  of  repairs,  and  a  serious  need  for  additional  or  replacement  material 
such  as  ties,  rails,  locomotives,  rolling-stock,  signalling  equipment,  etc.,  and 
bridges,  both  wooden  and  steel. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  these  potentialities:  they  have  been  recognized 
for  the  past  fifty  years,  and  partially  exploited  at  various  periods  by  many 
foreign  investors  and  manufacturers,  in  some  cases  with  profit,  and  in  others 
unfortunately  with  considerable  loss.  But  at  present  they  seem  more  realizable 
than  they  have  been  for  twenty  years.  In  fact  there  are  signs  that  another 
period  of  railroad  expansion,  perhaps  the  most  important  yet,  is  already  under 
way  in  China. 

The  past  year  saw  several  important  lines  completed,  or  appreciably 
extended.  As  noted  earlier,  some  5,000  km.  of  new  lines  are  under  construction, 
or  to  be  started  soon.  (It  is  reported  that  the  Ministry  of  Railways  under  its 
present  program  hopes  to  complete  about  1,600  km.  in  each  of  the  next  four  to 
five  years.)  Visible  progress  was  made  during  1936  in  restoring  the  railways' 
credit,  as  a  result  of  which  foreign  capital  is  once  more  becoming  available  for 
their  development.  (This  important  aspect  is  mentioned  in  some  detail  below.) 
And,  finally,  the  country's  four  dominating  groups,  i.e.  its  political,  military, 
financial,  and  commercial  interests,  have  become  "  railway  conscious "  to  a 
degree  reminiscent  of  the  early  railway-building  eras  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Significance  to  Canada 

Canada's  most  immediate  interest  in  China's  railways  lies  in  their  need 
for  imported  sleepers.   Since  1933  this  country  has  been  the  Dominion's  largest 
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market  for  Douglas  fir  ties.  In  a  subsequent  report  China's  imports  of  sleepers 
will  be  reviewed  in  detail,  but  it  may  be  noted  here  that  from  1922  to  date  they 
have  totalled  20,000,000  pieces,  or  an  annual  average  of  1,300,000.  At  2,500  to 
the  mile,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  mileage  figures  given  earlier,  there  must  be 
very  roughly  16,000,000  ties  in  existing  lines  (many  of  which  need  replacing), 
8,000,000  being  laid  or  due  to  be  laid  in  the  next  four  or  five  years,  with  another 
18,000,000  required  for  the  completion  of  the  lines  projected.  The  new  con- 
struction schedule  mentioned,  of  about  1,600  km.  per  annum,  would  mean  an 
annual  requirement  of  2,500,000  pieces  without  considering  replacements. 

Some  of  the  requirements  have  been  and  will  be  supplied  locally,  but  due 
to  the  country's  meagre  timber  resources  the  greater  part  will  have  to  come 
from  abroad  either  in  the  form  of  softwood  ties,  treated  and/or  untreated,  from 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  or  in  the  form  of  hardwood  ties  from  countries 
such  as  Australia  and  Siam. 

An  opportunity  also  exists  for  wooden  bridges,  or  for  the  timber  to  make 
them.  Central  and  South  China  are  criss-crossed  with  small  rivers,  creeks,  and 
irrigation  or  navigation  canals,  for  which  creosoted  timber  bridges  would  seem 
to  be  an  economical  form  of  crossing.  One  order  for  sixty-five  such  bridges  pre- 
fabricated was  placed  in  British  Columbia  during  1935. 

With  respect  to  iron  and  steel  manufactured  material,  such  as  rails,  steel 
bridges,  and  rolling-stock,  Canada  has  never  been  a  factor  of  importance  in 
this  market,  although  from  time  to  time  some  used  rails  have  been  imported 
from  the  Dominion.  There  is  always  a  market  here  for  relaying  rails  of  suit- 
able weights  and  in  good  condition.  Mention  is  made  below  of  the  weights  most 
commonly  used. 

Wider  Aspects 

The  wider  aspects  of  China's  railway  development  have  an  importance  for 
Canada,  as  for  other  countries,  far  greater. than  those  connected  with  the  sales 
possibilities  for  railway  materials  alone.  The  railways  built  to  date  have  been 
perhaps  the  most  potent  factor  introducing  Western  ideas  in  the  areas  through 
which  they  pass.  Those  areas,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  map  on  page  543,  have 
been  for  the  most  part  in  the  north  and  east.  The  great  southern  and  western 
regions  have  been  almost  entirely  without  rail  transportation.  Much  of  the 
new  construction  is  designed  to  remedy  this.  And  in  the  measure  to  which  it  is 
carried  out  the  demand  for  products  of  Western  type  will  grow.  Moreover,  the 
resulting  improvement  in  the  distribution  of  the  country's  own  resources  will 
tend  to  increase  its  purchasing  power  and  assist  in  making  the  new  demands 
effective.  It  must  be  realized,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  Western  countries 
such  as  Canada  these  demands  will  make  themselves  felt  for  the  most  part 
through  growing  purchases  of  raw  and  semi-manufactured  materials  and  capital 
goods.  Most  of  the  increased  demand  for  consumption  goods  will  be  filled 
inevitably  by  the  native  industries  in  centres  such  as  Shanghai  (whose  domestic 
selling  range  is  being  widened  by  railway  extension) ,  or  by  Japan. 

Outline  of  China's  Railway  History 

The  dominant  problem  facing  China's  railway  development  is  financial. 
This  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  country's  own  capital  resources 
are  relatively  small,  and  such  as  they  are  have  not  been  available  heretofore 
to  any  great  extent  for  railway  investment.  Secondly,  foreign  capital,  which 
made  possible  all  but  a  negligible  part  of  the  mileage  built  prior  to  1930,  fared 
so  badly  from  the  1920's,  and  especially  from  1925  until  just  recently,  that 
further  supplies  could  not  be  obtained. 
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The  outstanding  fact  in  China's  economy  to-day,  because  it  affects  all 
capital  development  and  not  merely  railways,  is  that  this  railway  financial 
situation  is  changing  visibly  for  the  better.  It  is  discussed  in  more  detail  in 
the  next  section  because  it  can  be  appreciated  better  if  the  history  of  the  rail- 
ways is  first  recalled. 

THE  FIRST  RAILWAY 

The  first  railway  in  China  was  one  14  miles  long  running  from  Shanghai 
towards  Woosung,  built  in  1876  by  British  merchants  of  Shanghai  headed  by 
Messrs.  Jardine,  Matheson  &  Company.  So  much  superstitious  opposition  arose, 
however,  that  in  1877  the  Chinese  Government  bought  the  line  and  tore  it  up. 
The  rails  were  taken  to  Formosa,  from  where,  in  the  end,  they  were  thrown  into 
the  sea. 

In  reality  therefore  China's  railway  development  dates  from  shortly  after 
the  Sino-Japanese  War  of  1894-95.  The  decisive  victory  won  so  quickly  by 
Japan,  which  had  adopted  Western  technique,  brought  home  to  the  more  enlight- 
ened Chinese  officials  the  desirability  of  China's  doing  likewise.  Industrial  and 
financial  groups  of  the  major  foreign  powers  were  quick  to  see  the  opportunity, 
and  from  1896  until  about  1911  there  ensued  a  competition  between  them,  backed 
by  their  respective  Governments  for  "  spheres  of  influence  "  for  railway  con- 
struction. 

EARLY  FINANCING 

The  usual  procedure  was  for  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  inter- 
ested countries  to  negotiate  an  agreement  with  the  Chinese  Government  for  the 
building  of  a  predetermined  line,  after  which  it  was  passed  to  a  private  finan- 
cial and/or  industrial  group  for  execution.  In  this  manner  lines  were  built  or 
started  by  British,  French,  Belgian,  German,  Dutch,  Russian,  and  United  States 
interests,  in  some  cases  with  co-operation  between  two  or  more  of  the  respective 
groups. 

Most  of  the  agreements  provided  for  a  bond  issue  secured  upon  the  railway 
itself  and/or  other  security.  The  interest  rate  was  usually  5  per  cent,  but  in 
most  cases  the  bonds  were  issued  at  a  considerable  discount,  and  the  agreements 
included  a  provision  that  all  necessary  material  was  to  be  purchased  on  a  com- 
mission basis  (usually  5  per  cent)  by  the  concession  holders.  Moreover,  it  was 
generally  stipulated  that  the  management  was  to  be  under  the  control  of  a  foreign 
chief  engineer  and  chief  accountant  appointed  by  the  lenders.  With  some  justifi- 
cation, many  Chinese  are  now  strongly  critical  of  these  agreements,  but  on  the 
whole  most  of  them  were  probably  equitable  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  foreign  investors  were  venturing  in  an  unknown  field  and,  on  the  other, 
that  domestic  capital  was  either  unobtainable  or  much  more  expensive  than  the 
foreign  capital. 

Until  the  early  1920's,  most  of  the  mileage  built  was  run  at  a  profit  with 
obligations  due  being  met  regularly.  But  the  revolution  of  1911  ushered  in  a 
period  of  civil  war  which  lasted  for  over  twenty  years  and  finally  proved  disas- 
trous to  the  railways'  properties  and  finances.  Rolling-stock  and  other  equip- 
ment, and  in  many  cases  bridges  and  roadbed,  were  destroyed  by  the  warring 
factions,  or  deteriorated  due  to  improper  use,  disorganized  administration,  and 
lack  of  funds.  Most  of  the  lines  were  paralyzed  for  various  periods  between 
1911  and  1931,  and  much  of  their  earnings  seized  by  rebellious  or  rival  militarists 
for  the  purchase  of  munitions  or  for  other  purposes. 

China's  Railway  Obligations 

Accordingly,  by  the  time  the  new  National  Government  established  itself 
at  Nanking  in  April,  1927,  the  total  obligations  in  default  had  reached  a 
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large  figure  and  China's  financial  credit  was  at  a  low  level.  Since  then  the 
situation  has  changed  considerably  for  the  better.  One  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment's first  acts  was  to  appoint  the  Kemmerer  Commission,  consisting  of  a 
number  of  foreign  experts,  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  country's  financial 
position  as  a  whole.  In  1928  a  special  ministry  was  formed  to  administer  the 
railways,  and  efforts  were  concentrated  on  putting  the  existing  lines  on  a  paying 
basis.   Major  civil  war  did  not  cease,  however,  until  1933,  and  in  the  meantime 
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the  railway  debts  continued  to  mount.  By  the  end  of  1933  they  exceeded 
$1,000,000,000  (Canadian  $330,000,000),  as  shown  in  the  following  table:— 

Obligations  of  the  Chinese  National  Railways  on  December  31,  1933 


Xo. 
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95,891 
206.552 
76.387 
19.504 
47,738 
5.802 
41,227 
12,014 
242.714 
6,114 
111.026 
21,084 
24,629 

36,665 
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$1,006,646 


Although  these  obligations  are  not  large  by  Western  standards,  they  are 
considerable  by  the  standards  of  China.  Nevertheless,  because  of  the  country's 
potentialities  it  was  not  their  amount  which  undermined  its  credit  and  made 
further  railway  development  difficult:  it  was  the  fact  that  they  were  in  default 
and  in  many  cases  had  been  for  a  long  period  with  little  or  nothing  being  done 
towards  liquidating  them.  Conversely,  the  more  hopeful  outlook  apparent  now 
comes  not  from  any  appreciable  reduction  in  the  obligations  but  rather  from  the 
Chinese  authorities'  willingness  to  face  them,  and  the  fact  that  this  attitude  has 
been  able,  due  to  improved  conditions,  to  find  expression  in  concrete  steps  taken 
to  readjust  the  debts  and  to  begin  their  repayment. 


Credit  Rehabilitation 

From  1932  to  date  the  political  situation  in  China  has  steadily  improved 
with  the  National  Government  gradually  extending  its  control  over  most  of  China 
proper.  A  culminating  point  was  reached  in  the  middle  of  1936  when  the  South- 
west area,  centreing  at  Canton,  agreed  to  recognize  Nanking's  authority.  Polit- 
ical improvement  has  made  possible  a  gradual  but  steady  betterment  in  the 
financial  position  of  the  railways.  In  this  the  Ministry  of  Railways  has  been 
helped  greatly  by  the  decision  of  the  British  Government  to  return  its  Boxer 
indemnity  payments  to  China  in  the  form  of  a  permanent  trust  fund  to  be  used 
for  educational  and  cultural  purposes,  but  from  which  loans  could  be  made  for 
railway  and  some  other  capital  construction.  It  was  a  loan  from  this  fund 
which  made  possible  the  completion  of  the  Canton-Hankow  Railway. 

In  December,  1935,  Mr.  Chang  Kia-ngau,  formerly  general  manager  of  the 
Bank  of  China,  was  appointed  Minister  of  Railways,  and  his  first  year  in  office 
was  marked  by  the  conclusion  of  four  agreements  providing  for  the  readjust- 
ment and  payment  of  some  of  the  heaviest  outstanding  loan  obligations. 


Railway  Debt  Readjustment 

Of  the  obligations  shown  in  the  table  above,  those  outstanding  on  the 
Tientsin-Pukow  (8),  the  Lung-Hai  (19),  the  Honan  (18),  and  the  Canton- 
Kowloon  (6a)  railways  were  adjusted  during  1936  through  a  series  of  agreements 
reached  between  the  Ministry  of  Railways  and  representatives  of  the  bond- 
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holders.  Briefly,  in  most  of  these  new  arrangements  the  creditors  agree  to  the 
cancellation  of  four-fifths  of  the  interest  in  arrears  and  to  a  temporary  reduc- 
tion, lasting  in  most  cases  from  three  to  six  years,  in  current  interest;  while  the 
ministry  undertakes  to  repay  the  principal  in  full  but  over  extended  periods, 
ranging  from  twenty-seven  to  a  maximum  of  fifty  years,  with  interest  (after 
the  expiry  of  the  temporary  period  mentioned  during  which  a  lesser  rate  is  to 
be  paid)  at  4  to  5  per  cent. 

Wider  Significance  of  the  New  Financial  Arrangements 

These  arrangements  are  mentioned  here  not  only  because  of  their  immediate 
interest  but  also  because  of  their  wider  significance.  In  a  sense  they  indicate: 
(a)  a  realization  on  the  part  of  the  creditors  (whose  representatives  incidentally 
have  been  in  close  and  continuous  touch  with  China  for  many  years)  that  the 
defaults  were  the  result  of  conditions  inevitable  in  a  country  which  during  the 
past  two  decades  has  passed  not  only  from  one  form  of  Government  to  another 
but  almost,  it  might  be  said,  from  the  medieval  to  the  modern  world;  {b)  a 
belief,  evidenced  by  the  temporarily  low  interest  rates,  that  if  given  a  breathing 
space  the  Chinese  railways  will  pay  their  way.  On  the  other  hand,  the  adjust- 
ments represent  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry  of  Railways,  and  in 
fact  the  Government  as  a  whole,  that  unless  outstanding  obligations  are  taken 
in  hand  new  foreign  capital  can  hardly  be  expected. 

New  Credits 

The  renewed  confidence  resulting  from  the  recent  developments  outlined 
above  were  reflected  during  1936  in  a  number  of  new  foreign  credits  to  the  rail- 
ways. It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  none  of  them  have  so  far  taken 
the  form  of  bond  issues  floated  abroad:  the  restoration  of  foreign  confidence 
has  not  yet  reached  that  point,  although  it  may  in  the  near  future.  With  one 
exception  they  have  involved  cash  and/or  material  credits  arranged  in  Shanghai 
between,  on  the  one  hand: — 

a  (1)  foreign  banks  such  as  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation 
and  the  Banque  Franco-Chinois  Pour  le  Commerce  et  PIndustrie. 

(2)  Foreign  financial  syndicates  or  financial-industrial  groups  such  as  the 
British  and  Chinese  Corporation,  Ltd.  (British) ,  the  Chinese  Central  Rail- 
ways Ltd.  (British  and  French),  Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co.  Ltd.  (British), 
Le  Materiel  Technique  (French),  Otto  Wolff  (German),  the  Societe 
Beige  de  Chemins  de  Fer  en  Chine  (Belgian) ,  etc. 

(3)  Leading  Chinese  banks. 1 

(4)  The  China  Finance  Development  Corporation  (a  semi-official  Chinese 
finance  house  which  was  formed  three  years  ago  by  leading  Chinese 
officials,  such  as  Dr.  H.  H.  Kung,  Minister  of  Finance,  and  Mr.  T.  V. 
Soong,  formerly  Minister  of  Finance,  and  Chinese  bankers,  to  provide  a 
liaison,  so  to  speak,  between  foreign  and  Chinese  capital  sources) . 

and  on  the  other  hand: — 

b.  The  Ministry  of  Railways,  on  behalf  of  the  railways  concerned. 

J  The  principal  Chinese  banks  participating  in  railway  financing  are:  — 
a.  The  three  Government  banks:   (1)  the  Central  Bank  of  China,  (2)  the  Bank  of  China, 
and  (3)  the  Bank  of  Communications,  plus  (4)  the  Central  Trust  Co.    The  latter  is  owned 
entirely  by  fl)  and  is  in  a  sense  a  centralized  purchasing  agency  for  the  Chinese  Government 
and  not  a  bank. 

6.  (1)  Shanghai  Commercial  &  Savings  Bank,  (2)  Kincheng  Banking  Corporation,  (a) 
Chekiang  Industrial  Bank,  (4)  China  and  South  Sea  Bank,  Ltd. 
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A  Shanghai  Sino-British  Bond  Issue 

The  exception  noted  above,  wherein  a  bond  issue  and  not  merely  a  cash  or 
material  credit  was  involved,  was  an  agreement  signed  in  May,  1936,  between 
the  ministry  and  a  syndicate  composed  of  the  British  and  Chinese  Corporation, 
Ltd.,  and  the  China  Development  Finance  Corporation  for  the  issue  of  a  loan 
of  £1,100,000  (roughly  $16,000,000)  for  the  completion  of  the  Shanghai- 
Hangchow-Ningpo  Railway  (10),  including  the  construction  of  a  bridge  over 
the  Chientang  River  (at  Zahkow,  near  Hangchow).  Some  advances  were  made 
earlier  to  the  ministry  by  the  syndicate  in  order  that  the  work  might  not  be 
delayed.  For  the  benefit  of  readers  who  may  be  interested  in  noting  an  example 
of  capital  financing  in  present-day  China,  the  essential  points  of  this  agreement 
are  briefly  as  follows: — 

(1)  Issued  in  Shanghai. 

(2)  Interest:  6  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  half-yearly. 

(3)  Term :  Twenty-five  years  with  repayment  of  principal  by  yearly  amortization  after 
the  expiration  >of  five  years. 

(4)  Payment  of  Interest  and  Repayment  of  Principal:  The  railway  to  deposit  on  the 
15th  of  each  month  two  equal  sterling  instalments  to  the  agents  of  the  service  of  the  loan, 
namely,  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  and  the  Bank  of  China,  so  that 
the  aggregate  of  such  instalments  shall  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  interest  and  amortization 
on  due  dates  as  specified  in  the  amortization  schedule.  The  banks  shall  receive  a  commis- 
sion of  i  per  cent  on  the  annual  service  of  the  loan. 

(5)  Security:  Interest  and  instalments  of  amortization  shall  be  secured  and  paid  from 
the  revenues  of  the  railway,  and  70  per  cent  of  the  revenues  of  the  Chien  Tang  River  Bridge. 

(6)  Extra  Redemption:  Loan  outstanding  or  any  portion  thereof  may  be  redeemed1 
until  the  sixteenth  year  by  the  payment  of  2\  per  cent  premium,  and  after  the  sixteenth 
year,  without  premium.   But  six  months'  notice  must  be  given  of  such  extra  redemption. 

(7)  Loan  Service  Committee  :  A  Loan  Service  Committee  to  be  created  with  five  mem- 
bers: namely,  the  Minister  of  Railways,  two  representatives  to  be  appointed  by  him,  and 
two  representatives  of  the  syndicate;  with  the  chief  accountant  and  the  deputy  chief 
accountant  of  the  railway  as  joint  secretaries.  The  committee,  meeting  at  least  once  in  each 
month,  shall  examine  and  pass  the  annual  budgets  of  the  railway  and  shall  recommend 
measures  at  its  discretion  toward  an  effective  budgetary  control  and  the  general  improvement 
of  the  financial  conditions  of  the  railway.  It  shall  receive  all  the  necessary  information 
regarding  the  loan  service  fund  as  well  as  the  revenue  and  traffic  conditions  of  the  railway. 

This  was  the  first  bond  issue  involving  foreign  capital  to  be  floated  in  many 
years  for  railway  construction.  The  British  representative  of  the  British  and 
Chinese  Corporation,  Ltd.,  is  quoted  as  having  said  with  reference  to  it: — 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  Mr.  Chang  (the  Minister  of  Railways)  in  the  hope 
expressed  that  this  loam  will  be  the  forerunner  of  others  under  similar  conditions.  The  fact 
that  we  have  signed  this  loan  agreement  and  placed  the  issue  on  the  market  demonstrates 
very  clearly  the  confidence  which  my  principals  have  in  the  Minister  of  Railways  and  the 
present  Government  of  China,  and  I  am  sure  that  my  Chinese  colleagues  are  in  full  agree- 
ment with  this. 

Foreign  Cash  and/or  Material  Credit  Advance 

The  following  notes  regarding  two  of  the  cash  and/or  material  credits 
referred  to  above  will  give  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  these  loan  arrangements: — 

Paochi-Chengtu  Line  (37).— Amount:  Belgian  francs  450,000,000  (roughly  $50,000,000). 
Date:  August,  1936.  Lender:  Societe  Beige  de  Chemins  de  Fer  en  Chine.  Credit  available 
in  railway  material  only.  Redeemable  within  seven  years.  Interest  at  6  per  cent  per  annum. 
Guaranteed  by  Ministry  of  Railways  and  an  important  Chinese  bank  subject  to  approval  of 
lender.  In  addition,  obligation  to  be  a  first  charge  on  the  net  revenue  of  the  new  line,  and 
also  on  the  revenues  of  the  Lunghai  (19)  and  Pienlo  (19)  lines,  ranking  in  the  latter  cases 
after  the  present  bondholders'  liens. 

Cheng tVr-Chungking  Line  (36). — Amount:  $34,500,000.  Date:  December,  1936.  Lender: 
a  French  syndicate  represented  by  the  Banque  Franco-Chinois.  This  line  is  being  constructed 
by  a  semi-Government  Chinese  company,  the  Chuan  Chieh  Railway  (Special  Charter)  Co. 
Ltd.,  having  a  capital  of  $20,000,000  supplied  to  the  extent  of  $4,500,000  each  by  the 
Ministry  of  Railways  of  the  National  Government  and  by  the  Provincial  Government  of 
Szeohuen  Provincial,  and  to  the  extent  of  $11,000,000  by  the  China  Development  Finance 
Corporation.   The  French  group  is  to  supply  material  to  the  value  of  $27,000,000  and  cash 
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for  construction  to  the  amount  of  $7,000,000.  The  security  is  to  be  the  revenue  of  the  new 
line  and  $10,000,000  in  National  Government  railway  bonds  plus  the  guarantee  of  the 
Ministry  of  Railways.  Construction  is  to  start  in  February,  1937,  and  to  be  finished,  it  is 
hoped,  by  August,  1939.  Repayable  in  fifteen  years. 

Chinese  Government  Railway  Construction  Bond  Issues 

Until  last  year  the  Ministry  of  Railways  was  largely  dependent  upon  short- 
term  domestic  loans  from  Chinese  banks,  or  upon  its  own  bond  issues.1  The 
latter  have  been  as  follows: — 

1st  Issue— January  1,  1934— $12,000,000— 6  Per  Cent— Secured  on  the  surplus  of  all 
Government  railways.  Redeemable  within  eight  years,  commencing  June  30,  1935,  by  six- 
teen half-yearly  instalments  of  $750,000.  Used  as  security,  together  with  $12,000,000  Yushan- 
Pinghsiang  Railway  Loan  Bonds-  (12  and  13),  for  a  loan  of  $8,000,000  given  by  a  Chinese 
banking  syndicate,  headed  by  the'  Bank  of  China,  for  constructing  the  Yushan-Nanchang 
Railway,  and  for  advances  in  the  shape  of  material  totalling  $8,000,000  for  building  and 
equipping  the  Yushan-Nanchang  Railway  (12). 

2nd  Issue— February  1,  1936— $27 ,000 ,000— 6  Per  Cent.— To  serve  as  security  for  a  loan 
of  $10,000,000  given  by  eight  Chinese  banks  headed  by  the  Bank  of  China  for  the  construction 
of  the  Nanchang-Pinghsiang  Railway  (33).  In  reality  amounts,  according  to  reports,  to 
security  for  the  banks  in  return  for  which  they  gave  a  guarantee  to  the  German  firm.  Otto 
Wolff,  upon  which  the  latter  is  providing,  on  ten  years'  credit,  material  to  the  value  of 
$10,000,000.  Redemption  within  ten  and  a  half  years  by  semi-annual  drawings.  Secured  on 
the  surplus  of  all  Government  railways. 

3rd  Issue— March  1,  1936—840,000,000—6  Per  cent— -Part  of  Railway  Reconstruction 
Loan  for  $120,000,000.  (Remaining  amounts  to  be  issued  March  1,  1937,  $40,000,000;  and 
March  1,  1938,  $40,000,000.)  For  construction  of  the  Hunan-Kweichow  Railway  (34). 
Redeemable  by  twenty  annual  drawings  of  $2,000,000  each,  beginning  in  1937.  The  bonds 
are  to  serve  as  security  for  a  combined  Joan  of  $32,000,000  granted  to  the  extent  of  $8,000,000 
each  b}'  the  three  Chinese  Government  banks,  and  $8,000,000  jointly  by  four  Chinese  private 
banks. 

January  1,  1937— Kin-Kan  Railway  Construction  Bonds— $14,000,000— 6  Per  Cent.— 
Issued  as  security  for  a  loan  from  a  group  of  eight  Chinese  banks  to  construct  the 
Hsuan.cheng-Kweiki  section  (32)  of  the  Nanking-Kiangsi  Railway  (13).  To  be  used  for 
the  purchase  of  approximately  £900,000  of  materials  (possibly  including  the  required  sleepers) 
through  Messrs.  Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Private  Capital  and  Railway  Construction 

All  of  the  financing  arrangements  touched  on  above  involve  either  foreign 
or  Chinese  Government  or  bank  capital.  There  remains  to  be  considered  another 
source  which,  if  it  could  be  unlocked,  would  give  a  great  impetus  to  railway 
construction,  namely  private  Chinese  investment.  As  mentioned  earlier,  the 
latter  has  played  a  negligible  part  so  far  in  China's  railway  development.  Several 
lines  were  started  early  in  the  century  by  private  interests,  but  with  two  excep- 
tions (the  Chaochow-Swatow  Railway  (22)  and  the  Sunning  Railway  (7),  of 
42  and  84  kilometres  respectively)  they  either  failed  or  were  taken  over  by  the 
Provincial  or  National  Governments. 

In  April,  1936,  however,  the  Kiangnan  Railway  (13),  running  from  Nan- 
king to  Suancheng,  was  completed  by  a  private  Chinese  company  called  the 
Kiangnan  Railway  Company,  Ltd.,  and  it  may  mark  the  beginning  of  a  real 
movement  on  the  part  of  private  Chinese  capital  into  railway  investment.  It  is 
true  that  it  has  close  official  connections.  Mr.  T.  V.  Soong,  former  Minister  of 
Finance,  is  its  chairman.  But  its  completion  is  significant  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Ministry  of  Railways,  it  is  understood,  s  now  definitely  encouraging 
private  investment. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  Chinese  capital  could  be  marshalled,  but  the 
following  remarks  made  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Chow,  vice-president  of  the  Kiangnan 


1  Placed  for  the  most  part  with  the  Chinese  bauks  at  heavy  discounts. 
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Railway  Company,  indicate  the  opinion  held  on  the  subject  by  certain 
Chinese: — 

We  have  turned  aid  the  proverbial  stones  looking  for  possible  funds  to  finance  our 
railway  construction.  But  all  the  tdme  we  are  neglecting  one  treasure  chest  without  even 
taking  a  peep  at  it.   I  refer  to  our  domestic  investment  market. 

Taking  only  a  few  highlights,  the  people  of  China  have  invested  $272,606,829  in  banks, 
$40,000,000  in  flour  mills,  and  $46,000,000  in  cotton  yarn  mills.  How  much  private  investment 
is  there  in  railways  other  than  the  Kiangnan  Railway?    Almost  negligible  indeed! 

The  lack  of  popular  interest  in  railway  investment  in  China  is  not  due  to  the  fact 
that  railways  are  generally  located)  in  the  interior,  since  not  all  the  banks  and  flour  and  cotton 
yarn  mills  operate  in  the  Shanghai  Settlement.  The  danger  of  a  rapacious  government 
grabbing  any  profitable  private  railway  is  now  removed  by  the  new  Railway  Law  promul- 
gated by  the  National  Government  in  1936.  In  our  opinion,  what  keeps  our  people  away 
from  railway  investment  is  the  fact  that  for  one  reason  or  another  our  existing  railways  are 
not  showing  enough  profits.  For  the  year  ending  December  SI,  1933,  the  combined  income 
statement  of  all  the  Chinese  National  railways  gave  a  net  surplus  of  only  4-9  per  cent  on 
the  total  investment  in  road  and  equipment.  With  banking  interest  ruling  at  10  per  cent 
per  annum,  railways  most  certainly  cannot  be  considered  as  an  attractive  investment. 

The  eyes  of  the  Chinese  investors  now  begin  to  turn  upon  the  affairs  of  the  Kiangnan 
Railway.  The  fact  that  there  is  a  group  of  Chinese  capitalists  willing  to  "  bank " 
their  money  on  a  private  railway  is  nothing  short  of  a  revelation.  Let  it  serve  as  a  shining 
example  that  railways  in  China  are  a  safe,  steady,  and  profitable  investment.  Otice  this 
conviction  is  carried  to  the  minds  of  the  people,  the  floodgate  of  the  Chinese  investment 
market  will  open  into  railway  construction,  and  there  will  be  such  a  railway  boom  in  China 
as  would  never  be  equalled  by  any  other  development  in  our  history.  If  this  ever  materializes, 
the  labour  in  the  promotion  and  operation  of  the  Kiangnan  Railway  will  be  abundantly 
justified. 

The  enthusiasm  evident  in  the  above  statement  might  not  be  entirely  shared 
by  all  those,  both  Chinese  and  foreign,  in  a  position  to  judge,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  (1)  that  if  the  improving  political  conditions  continue  and  the  finan- 
cial reforms,  already  well  under  way,  are  carried  out,  domestic  capital  will  have 
an  inducement  to  flow  into  railway  ventures;  and  (2)  that  if  this  does  eventuate, 
railway  construction  will  receive  an  important  further  stimulus. 

Railway  Administration 

The  present  administrative  organization  of  China's  railways  dates  from 
October,  1928,  when  the  then  newly-established  National  Government  created 
a  separate  Ministry  of  Railways  to  take  control  of  all  railway  affairs.  Previous 
to  that  they  had  been  administered  (since  1912)  merely  by  a  separate  depart- 
ment of  the  Ministry  of  Communications.  (In  the  beginning  they  were  actually 
under  the  control  for  a  time  of  the  Board  of  Navy.)  The  ministry  itself  functions 
under  a  minister  assisted  by  a  political  and  by  an  administrative  vice-minister 
to  whom  are  responsible  the  heads  of  the  following  departments,  each  of  which 
is  in  turn  divided  into  two  or  more  divisions:  Secretariat;  Councillors'  Office; 
General  Affairs  Department;  Traffic  and  Operation  Department;  Finance 
Department;  Chief  Technical  Expert's  Office;  Railway  Through  Traffic  Adminis- 
tration; Purchasing  Commission;  Rates  Commission;  Commission  on  Construc- 
tion of  New  Railways;  Railway  Police  Administration;  Accountant  Department. 

The  last-mentioned  department  (Accountant)  is  independently  responsible 
to  the  Director  General  of  Accounts  and  Audit  of  the  Ministry  of  Audit.  The 
ministry  exercises  administrative  control  over  all  national  railways  and  a  super- 
visory control  over  provincial  and  private  railways.  All  financial  and  con- 
struction matters  connected  with  new  lines  are  referred  to  it,  and  all  those  con- 
cerning rates,  new  works,  extensions  and  improvements  must  be  sumitted  for 
its  approval. 

The  management  of  the  various  separate  railways  is  handled  in  most  cases 
by  a  general  manager  or  board  of  management  responsible  to  the  ministry  in 
Nanking. 
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Railway  Purchasing  Commission 

The  Purchasing  Commission  is  the  department  of  the  ministry  with  which 
suppliers  have  most  to  do.  According  to  regulations  all  orders  for  rails,  fasten- 
ings, sleepers,  bridges,  locomotives,  rolling-stock,  machinery,  etc.,  and  all  orders 
exceeding  in  value  $5,000  (in  a  single  order)  for  coal,  metals,  electrical  stores, 
cement,  timber,  paint  and  oil,  must  be  placed  through  the  commission. 

The  procedure  involved  in  making  new  purchases  is  approximately  as  fol- 
lows: Requisitions  originating  from  the  engineering,  locomotive,  or  traffic 
departments  of  each  railway  must  be  endorsed  by  that  railway's  management, 
and  then  submitted  to  the  ministry  at  Nanking  for  approval.  They  are  then 
examined  by  the  commission,  and  if  passed  tenders  are  called  for  either  by  adver- 
tising in  the  press  or  by  letters  to  import  firms  registered  with  the  commission. 
A  great  part  of  the  preliminary  details  for  most  orders  are  arranged  through  the 
Shanghai  office  of  the  commission. 

The  final  decision  as  to  what  type  of  any  given  material  is  purchased  is 
said  to  rest  with  the  technical  experts  of  the  Engineering  Department  of  the 
ministry  at  Nanking  and  of  the  Purchasing  Commission,  but  the  engineers  and 
other  technical  experts  of  the  separate  railways  decide,  of  course,  upon  the  original 
requisitions. 

Standards  and  Specifications 

The  Ministry  of  Railways  has  plans  under  way  for  standardizing,  in  so  far 
as  possible,  all  specifications  for  construction,  material,  and  equipment.  But  at 
present  there  are  wide  variations  in  the  standards  prevailing,  not  only  on  separate 
lines  but  in  some  cases  even  on  different  sections  of  the  same  line.  This  results 
from  the  absence  of  a  proper  centralized  administration  in  the  beginning,  and 
also  from  the  fact  that  the  first  lines  were  built  by  engineers  of  different  national- 
ities with  materials  from  different  countries. 

With  respect  to  gauge,  however,  the  4-feet  8i-inch  track  has  already  been 
adopted  as  the  standard  and  all  lines  in  operation  now  have  that  gauge  except 
the  Chenting-Taiyuan  Railway  (16),  the  Yunnanr-Tongking  Railway  (24), 
and  the  Tatung-Tungkw.an  Railway  (31 — under  construction),  which  have 
metre  gauge. 

With  respect  to  rails,  85  pounds  per  yard  has  been  adopted  as  the  main  line 
standard,  but  other  weights  in  use  are  75,  68,  and  60  pounds.  The  60-pound 
rail  was  the  former  standard  and  has  been  widely  used.  A  few  55-pound  rails 
are  in  service,  and  the  Hangchow-Kiangshan  section  of  the  Chekiang-Kiangse 
Railway  (12)  was  built  with  35-pound  rails.  The  latter  are  to  be  replaced  soon, 
however,  with  heavier  rails  purchased  from  Czechoslovakia. 

Operation  and  Traffic 

Any  one  who  has  travelled  on  China's  railways  five  or  six  years  ago  must 
be  impressed,  if  travelling  on  them  now,  by  the  decided  improvement  in  the 
service  and  facilities  offered.  Space  does  not  permit  discussion  of  these  points 
here,  but  it  might  be  noted  that  this  improvement  is  due  not  only  to  the  better 
political  conditions  existing  but  to  the  accumulated  experience  gained  by  the 
Chinese  operators  from  the  administrative  heads  down  to  the  lowest  employees. 
Moreover,  there  are  now  hundreds  of  Chinese  technical  experts  employed  in  the 
ministry  itself  and  on  the  separate  lines  who  received  their  training  in  the  best 
engineering  schools  in  Europe,  North  America,  and  Japan,  and  who,  in  many 
eases,  have  had  actual  working  experience  in  foreign  railways.  A  number  have 
been  employed  at  various  periods,  for  example,  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way. This  in  itself  is  an  encouraging  factor  in  considering  the  future  of  the 
country's  railway  development. 
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Passenger  Traffic 

Prior  to  1930,  the  basic  rate  for  passengers  differed  for  each  railway.  In 
order  to  secure  a  uniform  system  of  passenger  fares  for  all  national  railways, 
the  ministry  adopted  as  the  basic  rate  for  3rd  class  17  cents  per  passenger  for  a 
distance  of  one  kilometre.  In  1935  this  basic  rate  was  reduced  to  15  cents,  so 
that  the  different  classes  of  fares  now  obtaining  are:  1st  class,  60  cents;  2nd 
class,  30  cents;  and  3rd,  15  cents.  Some  lines  such  as  the  Nanking-Shanghai,  the 
Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo,  and  the  Hunan-Hupeh  section  of  the  Canton- 
Hankow  Railway  have  a  4th  class  rate. 

Extra  fares  are  charged  for  express  trains,  and  special  rates  are  available 
for  certain  types  of  travel  such  as  week-end  excursions,  student  groups,  etc. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  the  passenger  revenue  comes  from  the  third-class  pas- 
sengers. 

The  total  number  of  passengers  carried  on  the  national  lines  increased  from 
40-9  million  in  1930  to  45-6  million  in  1935,  and  the  revenue  from  $48-6  million 
in  1930  to  $53-3  million  in  1935.  The  year  1935  is  the  latest  for  which  these  total 
returns  are  available.  In  the  same  period  the  number  of  tons  of  freight  parried 
by  the  National  Railways  increased  from  20-6  million  to  32-8  million,  and  the 
freight  revenue  from  $51-8  million  to  $96-3  million. 

There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  these  returns  will  continue  to  increase. 

Conclusion 

It  will  be  evident  even  from  this  superficial  survey  that  China's  need  of  railway 
facilities  and  consequently  her  demand  for  the  materials  and  equipment  necessary 
to  their  creation,  is  real.  In  the  case  of  sleepers  alone  the  annual  requirements 
for  replacements  and  new  construction  will  range  between  2,000,000  and  4,000,000 
pieces  during  each  of  the  next  five  to  ten  years.  The  purchase  of  such  quantities 
depends,  however,  upon  foreign  and  domestic  capital  becoming  available,  a  con- 
dition which  is  dependent  upon  factors  which  cannot  be  properly  appraised. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  trend  is  favourable.  Enough  has  been  said 
to  indicate  that  China's  railway  finances  have  improved,  and  that  foreign  finan- 
cial interests  are  once  more  prepared  to  consider  granting  credits  to  this  country. 

British  Attitude:  the  Export  Credits  Guarantee  Department 

A  further  indication  of  the  British  attitude  is  contained  in  the  following 
remarks  made  in  London  on  November  30  last  by  Sir  Frederick  Leith-Ross, 
Chief  Economic  Adviser  to  the  British  Government,  following  a  period  of  inten- 
sive investigations  in  China  during  1935  and  1936: — 

China  is  not  in  a  position  to  purchase  capital  good®  for  cash;  and  credit  facilities  are 
required.  As  regards  new  railway  construction,  these  credit  facilities  ought  to  take  the 
form  of  long-term  loans  as  it  is  impossible  for  any  railway,  however  well  operated,  to  be 
able  to  repay  its  capital  cost  in  ten  or  twelve  years.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  desir- 
ability of  such  long-term  loans  being  raised,  when  the  credit  of  China  enables  it  to  be  done 
on  reasonable  terms. 

In  the  meantime  there  are  many  contracts,  not  only  for  railways  and  rolling-stock,  but 
for  public  utility  equipment  and1  machinery  of  all  kinds  both  for  Government  departments 
and  municipal  enterprises  and  private  'Concerns,  which  can  be  financed  by  means  of 
middle-term  credits.  The  schemes  need  careful  study  and  economic  planning,  but  I  was 
struck  with  the  energy  with  which  such  equipment  was  taking  place  and  the  amount  of 
business  which  Germany  had  been  doing  successfully  in  this  field.  This  is  a  point  to  which  I 
drew  attention  in  my  Shanghai  statement;  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  have  welcomed  the 
action  taken  by  H.M.  Government,  in  sendinig  out  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  to  represent  the  Export 
Credits  Guarantee  Department  in  China. 

We  have  in  our  financial  resources  a  means  which  should  be  used  to  assist  our  trade, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  Government  is  most  anxious  that  these  facilities  should  be 
available  to  help  through  sound  schemes.  The  Export  Credits  scheme  is  run  on  a  strictly 
commercial  basis  and  does  not  constitute  a  subsidy  to  our  exports,  but  within  the  limits  of 
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commercial  risks  it  has  available  a  machinery  which  should  be  of  groat  assistance.  I  am  sure 
that  we  all  wish  Mr.  Kirkpa  trick  success  and  we  hope  that  his  recommendations  will  lead 
to  an  increase  of  British  exports.  .  .  .  Trade  to-day  with  every  foreign  country  entails 
some  risk,  and  I  believe  that  the  risks  in  China  for  properly  prepared  schemes  are  no 
greater  than  in  many  oit'her  countries. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Kirkpatrick  arrived  in  Shanghai  about  the  end  of  January, 
established  his  offices  with  H.B.M.  Commercial  Councillor,  and  is  now  engaged 
in  putting  into  operation  with  respect  to  China  the  machinery  of  the  British 
Government's  Export  Credits  Guarantee  Department. 

Chinese  Railway  Quotations  in  London 

The  following  figures  showing  the  quotations  for  leading  Chinese  railway 
securities  prevailing  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange  near  the  close  of  1936  as 
compared  with  the  middle  of  1933  are  significant: — 

Price  Price 
1933  1936 
August  December 

Shanghai^Nanking;  Railway   40 1  77i 

Canton-Kowloon  Railway  5  per  cent   Hi  40^ 

Tientsin-Pukow  Railway  5  per  cent   24A  52 

Honan  Railway  5  per  cent  1906    12^  72| 

A  table  accompanying  this  report  gives  a  list,  with  a  brief  description,  of 
the  railways  in  China  proper,  in  operation,  under  construction,  and  projected, 
respectively.  It  is  hoped  that  with  the  map  on  page  543,  this  table  will  enable 
those  individuals  and  firms  who  have  been  in  touch  with  this  office  concerning 
China's  railways  to  follow  more  easily  their  future  development.  The  location 
of  each  line  on  the  map  may  be  found  by  means  of  the  numbers  given.  The 
table  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be 
obtained  on  loan  by  Canadian  firms  interested. 


ECONOMIC    CONDITIONS    IN   CHINA   IN  1936 

H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(Note. — Except  where  otherwise  stated,  all  dollar  references  are  to  the 
Chinese  or  Yuan  dollar,  the  approximate  average  value  of  which  was  Canadian 
SO. 36  in  1935.  Since  November  4.  1935,  its  average  value  has  remained  stable  at 
approximately  Canadian  SO.  30.) 

II.  Industry 

China  is,  comparatively  speaking,  only  industrialized  to  a  small  extent, 
practically  all  of  the  modern  industries  being  confined  to  the  treaty  ports,  of 
which  Shanghai  is  outstandingly  the  most  important,  both  in  production  capacity 
and  variety  of  enterprises. 

During  the  first  half  of  1936,  a  number  of  the  leading  industries  of  Shanghai 
were  suffering  from  the  cumulative  effects  of  the  depression  which  reached  such 
an  acute  stage  in  China  during  1935.  However,  the  revival  of  purchasing  power 
in  the  interior  and  the  general  return  of  confidence  which  became  evident  from 
September  onwards  found  quite  a  number  of  industries  in  Shanghai  extending 
their  operations  and  several  new  ventures  undertaken. 

In  the  absence  of  other  statistics  relating  to  industrial  activity,  it  is  of 
interest  to  record  that,  according  to  the  Shanghai  Power  Company,  which  serves 
the  International  Settlement,  during  the  last  half  of  1936  the  use  of  electricity 
showed  a  significant  increase  due  to  the  higher  consumption  on  the  part  of  bulk- 
supply  customers,  reconnection  of  consumers  whose  plants  had  been  shut  down 
due  to  lack  of  business,  and,  finally,  as  a  result  of  a  small  gain  in  newly  con- 
nected industrial  power  users. 
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Cotton 

The  cotton  textile  trade  is  the  leading  manufacturing  industry  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  figures  available,  the  number  of  spindles  operating  in  China 
during  1936  was  5,527,000,  which  represents  an  increase  of  approximately 
100,000  over  the  previous  year.  Approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  industry  is 
now  under  Japanese  control,  43  per  cent  Chinese,  and  7  per  cent  British.  Shang- 
hai is  the  leading  centre  of  the  industry. 

The  early  part  of  1936  in  the  textile  trade  was  reminiscent  of  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  previous  year,  mills  finding  the  greatest  difficulty  in  disposing 
of  their  production  locally,  and  efforts  were  made,  with  some  degree  of  success, 
to  export  to  such  markets  as  Egypt,  West  Africa,  and  certain  sections  of  South 
America.  Fortunately,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  stimulated  by  increased 
domestic  purchasing  power,  business  became  much  more  active  than  would  have 
been  thought  possible  earlier  in  the  season,  and  as  a  result  the  price  of  yarn 
rose  rapidly.  During  the  closing  months  mills  were  working  to  capacity,  many 
having  their  production  sold  months  ahead,  and  a  number  of  idle  mills  reopened 
to  take  advantage  of  the  better  demand  for  textile  goods  in  the  interior  districts. 

In  the  course  of  the  first  part  of  the  year  Japanese  interests  were  active 
in  buying  up  cotton  mills  throughout  North  China  from  Chinese  owners  who  had 
got  into  financial  difficulties  through  losses  sustained  in  previous  years,  and  it 
is  evident  that  the  textile  industry  in  the  northern  cities  of  Tientsin  and  Tsingtao 
is  becoming  to  an  increasing  extent  under  Japanese  control. 

Flour-milling 

Flour-milling,  which  probably  ranks  next  to  the  textile  industry  in  import- 
ance, is  reported  to  have  passed  through  a  satisfactory  year  on  the  whole  as  far 
as  Shanghai  is  concerned,  where  the  largest  mills  are  located.  Leading  millers 
report  that  better  profits  were  experienced  during  the  year  by  most  mills,  with 
production  slightly  curtailed  by  comparison  with  1935. 

Match  Industry 

The  match  trade,  another  important  Chinese  industry,  has  for  some  years 
been  suffering  from  over-production.  Consumption  is  estimated  to  have  shown 
a  slight  increase  during  1936  by  comparison  with  the  previous  year,  and  the 
industry  benefited  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  from  better  prices  obtained 
as  a  result  of  an  agreement  entered  into  with  the  object  of  more  accurately  gaug- 
ing production  in  accordance  with  demand.  This  agreement,  however,  broke 
down  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  with  a  consequent  decline  in  prices,  and  the 
current  position  is  that  efforts  are  again  being  directed  toward  putting  into  effect 
a  new  undertaking  by  the  various  match  companies  in  order  to  obtain  more 
satisfactory  prices. 

Conditions  in  this  industry  are  of  interest  to  Canada  because  of  the  impor- 
tation of  considerable  quantities  of  matchwood  from  British  Columbia.  (A 
detailed  report  on  the  "  Match  Industry  in  China  "  appeared  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1694:  July  18,  1936.) 

Cigarette  Industry 

The  manufacture  of  cigarettes  is  now  recognized  as  among  the  leading 
industries  of  the  country,  it  being  estimated  that  in  Shanghai  alone,  where  three- 
quarters  of  the  industry  is  located,  the  total  production  of  duty-paid  cigarettes 
two  years  ago  amounted  to  roughly  53,000,000,000,  and  this  figure  does  not  take 
into  account  the  production  of  hand-rolled  cigarettes,  which  in  most  cases  pay 
no  taxes. 
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The  industry  was  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis  during  1936  than  in  the  two 
previous  years.  The  improvement  in  this  trade  seems  to  have  set  in  earlier 
than  in  certain  other  industries  as  the  usual  seasonal  decline  in  consumption 
during  the  summer  months  was  not  as  pronounced  in  1936  as  in  former  seasons. 
By  September,  in  line  with  many  other  commercial  enterprises,  an  increased 
demand  became  apparent  as  general  conditions  improved  and  the  present  out- 
look points  to  a  further  expansion  during  the  first  part  of  1937.  The  hand-rolled 
illicit  cigarette  business  (largely  untaxed)  continues  unabated,  but  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign-manufactured  cigarettes  remains  low.  (A  detailed  report  on  the 
"  Tobacco  Trade  of  Central  China  "  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1678:  March  28,  1936.) 

Export  Industries 

With  few  exceptions  the  chief  export  trades  enjoyed  improved  business  dur- 
ing 1936.  The  following  brief  notes  describe  the  situation  in  regard  to  some  of 
the  leading  commodities  depending  on  foreign  outlets: — 

WOOD-OIL 

Wood-oil,  produced  from  tung  trees — a  special  report  on  this  commodity 
appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1697:  August  8,  1936 — has 
lately  become  the  leading  item  in  value  of  all  China's  exports.  The  year  wit- 
nessed a  steadily  growing  demand  from  abroad,  thus  bringing  more  prosperous 
conditions  to  producing  districts,  especially  in  the  Yangtsze  Valley  area  of  Cen- 
tral China,  and  the  allied  trades  connected  with  this  industry.  During  the  past 
year  shipments  abroad  amounted  to  867,383  quintals  valued  at  just  over  $73,- 
379,000,  as  compared  with  738,865  quintals  valued  at  $41,583,000  in  1935.  By 
far  the  largest  consumer  was  the  United  States,  which  accounted  in  1936  for 
622,867  qintals  of  the  total  exports. 

EGGS 

The  egg  industry,  for  many  years  one  of  China's  staple  export  trades,  enjoyed 
an  expansion  of  business  in  foreign  markets,  shipments  abroad  (which  include 
whole  eggs,  egg-yolk,  egg  albumen,  etc.)  increasing  from  $32,000,000  in  1935  to 
$41,500,000  in  1936.   The  principal  outlets  are  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 

HOG  BRISTLES 

China  now  ranks  as  the  world's  most  important  source  of  supply  for  hog 
bristles.  In  1936  hog  bristle  exports  rose  to  52,648  quintals  valued  at  $25,394,000, 
as  compared  with  46,263  quintals  valued  at  $16,225,000  in  1935.  The  increase 
recorded  was  principally  due  to  a  larger  demand  from  the  United  States,  which 
is  the  chief  outlet.  (A  detailed  report  entitled  "  Chinese  Hog  Bristle  Industry  " 
appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1702:  September  12,  1936.) 

SILK 

Conditions  in  the  silk  industry  did  not  show  the  same  improvement  as  the 
other  export  trades,  as  although  the  exports  of  white  steam  filature  silk  (the 
most  important  type  now  produced  in  China)  for  the  calendar  year  1936  rose  in 
vahw  to  $29,355,000  by  comparison  with  $26,568,000  in  1935,  the  quantity 
dropped  from  3,219,000  kilos  to  2,791,000  kilos.  The  actual  silk  export  season 
in  the  Shanghai  market  extends  from  June  1  of  each  year  to  the  end  of  the 
following  May;  the  most  active  period  is  from  June  to  December.  Considering 
the  larger  cocoon  crops  this  year,  exports  so  far  this  season  have  been  dis- 
appointing, amounting  to  only  33,093  bales  from  June  1  to  December  31  as 
compared  with  47,672  bales  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1935.    The  figure 
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for  this  reason  is  better  than  for  the  same  period  of  1934;  the  1934-35  silk 
year,  however,  was  one  of  unparalleled  depression.  (A  detailed  report  on  the 
"  Central  China  Raw  Silk  Industry "  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1708:  October  24,  1936.) 

Building  Construction 

In  spite  of  the  marked  improvement  of  business  in  general  and  considerably 
easier  money  conditions  which  developed  during  the  year,  property  markets, 
particularly  in  Shanghai,  remained  throughout  1936  in  a  lethargic  state.  This  is 
partly  a  result  of  an  unprecedented  ,boom  in  building  construction  which  went 
hand  in  hand  with  the  prosperity  wave  which  overtook  Shanghai  some  years  ago. 
Taking  the  area  of  Greater  Shanghai  as  a  whole,  building  permits  showed  a 
further  decline  from  1935,  which  itself  was  a  period  of  severe  retrenchment. 
This  condition  was  reflected  in  a  generally  reduced  demand  for  building 
materials  and  particularly  affected  the  sale  of  Canadian  Douglas  fir.  (See 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1726:  February  27,  1937,  page  284.) 

Tran  sportation 

Railway  development  provided  one  of  the  most  important  features  in  the 
economic  progress  of  China  in  1936.  the  past  year  marking  the  completion 
of  several  new  lines,  including  the  important  Canton-Hankow  Railway,  the 
extension  of  others,  and  a  decided  improvement  in  general  operations  and  service. 
(A  special  report  on  "  China's  Railways  "  is  published  in  the  preceding  report 
in  this  issue.) 

According  to  a  report  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Roads  of  the  National 
Government  of  China,  it  is  estimated  that  by  the  end  of  1935  approximately 
43,666  miles  of  modern  roads  were  open  to  traffic.  It  was  also  estimated  that 
at  the  beginning  of  1936  some  further  8,000  miles  were  under  construction  and 
the  projected  mileage  contemplated  was  calculated  at  23,700  miles. 

Owing  to  the  vast  distances  to  be  covered  and  the  comparative  lack  so 
far  of  adequate  transport  service,  there  has  taken  place  in  China  during  the 
past  few  years  a  very  considerable  expansion  of  commercial  air-routes,  and 
weekly  and  semi-weekly  services  are  now  a  regular  feature  between  a  number 
of  large  cities. 

COMMERCIAL  aviation 

Further  progress  took  place  in  1936  in  the  development  of  commercial 
aviation  during  the  year  under  review.  There  are  two  companies  operating 
passenger  and  air-mail  services  in  Central  and  North  China,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  the  China  National  Aviation  Company,  a  Sino-American  concern 
started  in  1930.  This  company,  which  operates  eight  separate  air-routes,  during 
the  first  nine  months  of  1936  carried  over  14,000  passengers  and  60,500  kilos  of 
mail,  as  compared  with  11,000  passengers  and  74,000  kilos  of  mail  during  the 
whole  of  1935.  The  Eurasia  Aviation  Corporation,  the  other  commercial  air- 
service  operating  in  this  territory,  carried  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1936 
over  5,000  passengers  and  27,000  kilos  of  mail,  which  represents  a  very  substan- 
tial increase  over  the  operations  of  this  concern  during  1935. 

Air-mail  facilities  are  provided  on  all  the  regular  routes  at  present  in 
operation  in  China.  During  the  past  year  air-mail  and  passenger  services  were 
inaugurated  between  the  principal  cities  of  China  and  Europe  by  the  linking-up 
at  Hongkong  of  the  China  National  Aviation  Company's  service  and  Imperial 
Airways,  the  journey  between  Shanghai  and  London  taking  ten  to  eleven  days. 

AIRCRAFT  PURCHASES 

Substantial  purchases  of  aircraft  and  parts  were  made  for  commercial  air 
requirements  during  the  year.   Imports  of  aircraft  for  the  Chinese  Government, 
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apparently  for  reasons  of  policy,  are  not  included  under  this  item  in  the  customs 
returns  but  are  placed  among  other  goods  under  the  heading  of  "  sundries."  It 
is  known,  however,  that  unusually  large  purchases  of  military  aeroplanes  were 
made  in  1936.  The  bulk  of  these  are  understood  to  have  been  imported  from 
the  United  States — in  fact,  a  recent  press  report  from  Washington  indicates  that 
China  was  the  chief  buyer  of  American  aircraft  in  1936,  absorbing  material  of 
this  description  to  the  value  of  US.$7, 185,556,  which  was  treble  the  purchases 
made  by  this  country  in  the  United  States  during  1935. 

Shipping 

The  total  number  of  ships  engaged  in  foreign  trade  entering  and  clearing 
at  all  Chinese  ports  during  1936  was  87,755,  having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  45,- 
233,724,  as  compared  with  73,111  vessels  with  a  total  tonnage  of  48,105,571  in 
1935.  The  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  clearing  and  entering 
the  port  of  Shanghai  was  3,424  with  a  tonnage  of  16,207,205.  Tientsin  took 
care  of  1,276  vessels,  having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  2,054,717. 

The  American  Pacific  Coast  shipping  strike  brought  about  a  very  consider- 
able dislocation  in  trade  between  the  United  States  and  China.  In  the  import 
trade  losses  were  inevitably  suffered  by  merchants  from  unfilled  orders  and 
delayed  deliveries  through  shipments  having  to  be  diverted  via  Canada  or 
Atlantic  Coast  ports.  This  situation  applied  more  to  manufactured  articles.  In 
the  case  of  cargo  such  as  lumber,  however,  deliveries  from  the  American  Pacific 
Coast  ceased. 

Tonnage  figures  for  domestic  trade  are  not  yet  available  for  1936.  It  is 
known,  however,  that  the  improved  agricultural  situation  led  to  a  sharp  increase 
in  business  at  much  more  profitable  rates  for  the  China  coastal  and  river  ship- 
ping trade  during  the  latter  half  of  1936 — in  fact  1936,  from  a  cargo  standpoint, 
is  considered  by  some  shipping  authorities  to  have  been  the  best  experienced  on 
the  Yangtsze  River  for  many  years. 

CONDITIONS  IN  SOUTH  CHINA  IN  1936 

V.  E.  Duclos,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hongkong,  February  9,  1937. — Despite  the  westernization  of  many  of  the 
aspects  of  life  in  South  China  superficially,  the  basic  principles  of  the  struggle 
for  existence  have  altered  little.  For  all  but  a  minute  section  of  the  people,  the 
fundamental  problem  of  survival  remains  unchanged. 

Hongkong,  apart  from  its  status  as  a  military  and  naval  outpost  for  the 
British  Empire  in  the  Far  East,  has  its  well-being  intimately  associated  with 
that  of  South  China,  since  the  commerce  by  which  it  lives  is  an  entrepot  trade 
with  the  provinces  of  that  region.  Whatever  affects  the  well-being  of  the  tribu- 
tary area  has  a  direct  and  immediate  reaction  on  the  economic  life  of  Hongkong. 

The  fundamental  question  which  confronts  the  people  of  South  China,  and 
which  will  confront  them  for  many  years  to  come,  is  the  problem  of  sufficient 
food  to  meet  their  daily  needs.  For  them  the  intracacies  of  foreign  exchange 
quotas,  depreciation  and  appreciation,  and  the  incidence  of  import  duties,  are 
without  meaning,  apart  from  the  immediate  consequence  of  more  food  or  less 
food  in  return  for  their  daily  labour. 

Apart  from  the  aggregate  of  purchasing  power  is  the  purchasing  power 
created  through  Government  policy  aimed  at  co-ordination  of  the  rural  and 
urban  interests  in  the  numerous  provinces  and  the  extension  of  these  policies 
toward  the  consolidation  and  unification  of  China,  which  as  it  materializes  for 
essential  services,  including  roads,  telegraphs,  telephones,  light,  power,  and 
railway  communication,  creates  the  principal  fund  of  purchasing  power  on  which 
depends  the  degree  of  well-being  of  Hongkong. 
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Currency  Depreciation 

The  establishment  of  a  national  currency  on  November  7,  1935,  to  be  fol-  . 
lowed  by  Hongkong  on  December  6,  opened  the  way  for  a  stability  of  exchange 
whose  previous  absence  had  been  a  major  handicap  in  the  way  to  economic 
advancement.  In  the  semi- autonomous  territory  of  South  China,  the  potential 
benefits  of  such  exchange  stability  were  offset  immediately  by  a  policy  of  infla- 
tion in  the  Provinces  of  Kwangtung  and  Kwangsi. 

In  analysing  the  cause  for  this  inflation  it  was  noted,  firstly,  that  the  Cen- 
tral Government  late  in  the  year  1935  rerouted  the  monopoly  shipment  of  opium 
away  from  Kwangsi,  thereby  removing  the  principal  source  of  revenue;  and  that, 
secondly,  there  was  a  mounting  weight  of  expense  in  connection  with  military 
preparedness. 

Both  the  Kwangtung  and  Kwangsi  dollars  weakened  substantially,  particu- 
larly the  latter.  By  June  Kwangtung  dollars  were  freely  offered  at  2,025  per 
Hongkong  dollars  1,000  as  against  a  normal  discount  possibly  of  35  per  cent. 
In  Kwangsi  further  "  bear  "  influences  were  the  contiguity  of  territory  to  the 
provinces  under  the  control  of  the  Central  Government,  and  an  organized  flight 
of  capital.  Affected  by  the  fear  of  military  suppression,  and  under  friction 
between  the  two  jurisdictions  which  threatened  to  pass  beyond  the  bounds  of 
negotiation  into  the  sphere  of  direct  action,  the  Kwangsi  dollar,  though  nomin- 
ally at  a  discount  of  5  per  cent  against  the  Kwangtung  dollar,  depreciated 
eventually  to  Kwangsi  dollars  2,750  per  Hongkong  dollars  1,000. 

The  peaceful  absorption  of  Kwangtung  by  the  Central  Government  during 
the  third  quarter  of  the  year  left  Kwangsi  in  a  position  of  isolation  faced  with 
the  problem  of  finding  financial  support  for  the  militarized  force  of  250.000 
troops,  considered  necessary  to  offset  the  surrounding  forces  of  the  Central 
Government,  which  numbered  400,000. 

The  beleaguered  Kwangsi,  being  separated  from  her  export  markets,  faced 
with  a  flight  of  capital,  and  with  her  economic  organization  diverted  to  the 
unproductive  purpose  of  military  preparedness,  followed  the  course  of  least 
resistance,  and  allowed  her  exchange  to  depreciate  to  the  unprecedented  rate  of 
Kwangsi  dollars  3,760  to  Hongkong  dollars  1,000.  Faced  with  the  problem  of 
survival,  economic  development  became  of  secondary  importance. 

In  so  far  as  the  principal  food  of  the  people  in  both  Kwantung  and  Kwangsi 
is  rice,  of  a  type  not  grown  in  those  provinces,  and  which  is  imported  from  Indo- 
China  and  Siam,  the  progressive  depreciation  in  value  of  the  domestic  dollars 
reduced  the  people's  purchasing  power  for  non-essentials — by  which  must  be 
interpreted  everything  but  rice — to  the  vanishing  point,  particularly  as,  added 
to  the  shrinking  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  were  a  series  of  emergency 
levies  on  wages,  inventory  stocks,  rental  incomes,  and  profits. 

Co-operation  with  Central  Government 

The  pacification  of  Kwantung,  which  became  a  fait  accompli  with  the 
departure  of  the  dissident  general  on  July  10,  opened  the  way  for  the  extension 
of  the  policy  of  co-operation  with  the  Central  Government  on  a  compulsory 
basis.  Promulgated  immediately  were  three  decrees  for  the  attainment  of  this 
objective: — 

(1)  The  establishment  for  parity  between  the  Kwantung  and  national 
dollars,  set  provisionally  at  Kwantung  dollars  1,480  equals  national  dollars 
1,000.  This  rate  was  to  be  achieved  by  recall  of  the  domestic  currency  and 
substitution  of  Central  Government  notes.  Inflation  had  been  such,  however, 
that  the  attempted  inauguration  of  the  rate  threatened  to  weaken  the  inter- 
national position  of  the  national  dollar.   The  parity,  therefore,  remains  unestab- 
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lished,  but  a  stabilization  did  result  at  the  substantially  improved  rate  of  Canton 
dollars  1,640  equals  Hongkong  dollars  1,000. 

(2)  Downward  revision  and  in  many  cases  abolition  of  the  existing  pro- 
vincial import  taxes  which  had  provided  the  principal  revenues  for  the  autono- 
mous Southwest. 

Finance 

The  auditing  of  income  and  expenditure  accounts,  however,  disclosed  that 
deficit  budgeting  had  characterized  the  operations  of  the  previous  government, 
and  that  the  amendments  were  not  immediately  enforceable  owing  to  the  need 
for  revenue,  and  to  the  chaos  resulting  from  the  sweeping  reorganization  of  the 
civil  service.  The  abolition  of  these  taxes  remains  among  the  earliest  obliga- 
tions of  the  Government. 

Apart  from  import  tax  revenues,  the  largest  single  source  of  income  was 
from  the  licensing  of  gambling  and  opium  monopolies,  which  were  eliminated  at 
a  sacrifice  of  approximately  one-third  of  the  operating  revenue  of  the  province. 

Offsetting  this  curtailment  of  purchasing  power  was  the  appreciation  in 
purchasing  power  of  the  Kwangtung  dollar  on  its  nationalization,  but  as  addi- 
tional factors  militating  against  the  initiation  of  new  business  on  a  private  basis 
were  the  establishment  of  an  income  tax  levy  and  the  promulgation  of  a  100 
per  cent  surcharge  on  the  rice  duty.  The  financial  position,  though  improved  in 
theory,  remained  grave,  with  the  purchasing  power  of  the  consumer  and  the 
Government  curtailed. 

Sovereignty  of  Central  Government  Accepted 

During  the  months  from  July  to  October,  Kwangsi  continued  its  independent 
status  with  trade  at  a  standstill  under  the  menace  of  military  subjugation.  On 
October  7  an  amicable  agreement  was  reached  under  which  Kwangsi  recognized 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Central  Government,  and  accepted  its  principles  and 
policies. 

Opening  of  Canton-Hankow  Railway 

Almost  unnoted  in  the  impending  disorders  was  the  opening  of  the  Canton- 
Hankow  Railway,  which  by  reason  of  its  commercial  and  strategic  value  consti- 
tutes a  major  advance  in  economic  unification.  The  railway  was  operated 
almost  exclusively  for  military  purposes  during  the  trying  months,  yet  the 
revenue  from  commercial  freight  on  the  southern  section  increased  by  over 
500  per  cent  during  the  last  three  months  of  the  year. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Canton-Hankow  Railway,  Canton  becomes 
the  distributing  point  for  a  largely  increased  territory.  In  conjunction  with 
the  pacification  of  the  Southwest,  this  development  will  have  an  important  bear- 
ing on  future  conditions  in  Hongkong,  since  the  autonomous  Southwest  had  as 
an  aspect  of  their  self-sufficiency  movement  plans  of  the  preparation  of  a  rival 
port  to  Hongkong,  which  would  be  in  China  proper,  as  a  southern  terminus  to 
the  railway.  Negotiations  are  reported  to  have  made  substantial  progress  to 
effect  the  juncture  of  the  Hankow-Canton  Railway  and  Canton-Kowloon  rail- 
ways from  Hongkong. 

By  the  close  of  the  year,  the  policy  of  state  sufficiency  in  the  erstwhile 
Southwest,  with  its  emphasis  on  local  industries,  had  been  supplanted  by  the 
broader  program  of  the  Central  Government.  Many  of  the  factories  whose 
construction  had  been  promoted  under  sponsorship  of  government  monopoly 
are  being  discarded  as  potentially  uneconomical  in  that  they  compete  with 
products  originating  in  Central  and  North  China.  The  status  of  such  plants 
is  in  abeyance,  but  the  calling  for  tenders  for  their  leasing  to  private  capital 
suggests  that  the  new  provincial  government  has  concluded  to  withdraw  in  part 
at  least  from  its  participation  in  industry  in  the  Southern  provinces. 
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WHEAT  AND  WHEAT  FLOUR  TRADE  IN  JAPAN  IN  1936 

A.  K.  Dotjll,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  3'en  equalled  approximately  29  cents  Canadian  funds  during  the  years  1935  and  1936) 

Tokyo,  March  1,  1937. — The  wheat  market  in  Japan  showed  steady  im- 
provement during  1936,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  index  numbers  of  the  Bank  of 
Japan  for  average  monthly  wholesale  prices  for  wheat  in  Tokyo: — 

1935  1936  1935  1936 

January                                 183  248  July   175  252 

February                               201  240  August   202  276 

March                                  206  23*5  September   232  271 

April                                    203  230  October   230  272 

May                                       193  230'  November   233  272 

June                                      172  233  December   236  282 

Nom— Base  October  1900  =  100. 

Quotations  for  both  local  and  foreign  wheat  increased  considerably  during 
the  year  in  line  with  a  general  rise  in  commodity  prices. 

Price  Ranges 

Local  No.  3  improved  wheat  reached  a  high  of  10-30  yen  per  100  kin  (132 
pounds  or  2-2  bushels)  during  December,  and  a  low  of  8-10  yen  in  March  as 
compared  with  a  high  of  8-70  yen  and  a  low  of  5-30  yen  in  1935. 

American  Western  White  Walla  No.  2  reached  a  high  of  10-07  yen  per  100 
kin  in  December  and  a  low  of  6-33  yen  in  June  as  compared  with  a  high  of  7-50 
yen  and  a  low  of  5-60  yen  in  1935. 

Canadian  Northern  No.  3  reached  a  high  of  10-85  yen  in  December  and  a 
low  of  6-13  yen  in  May  as  compared  with  1935  high  and  low  of  7-13  yen  and 
4-90  yen  respectively. 

Australian  wheat  reached  a  high  of  9-60  yen  in  December  and  a  low  of 
6-13  yen  in  June  as  against  a  high  of  7-13  yen  and  a  low  of  4-93  yen  in  1935. 

Cereal  Production 

Cereal  production  in  Japan  during  1936  was,  with  the  exception  of  rice, 
generally  lower  than  in  1935.  Rice  production  amounted  to  334,019,906  bushels 
and  was  17-2  per  cent  higher  than  the  previous  year  and  13-9  per  cent  higher 
when  compared  with  the  last  five-year  average  crop.  On  the  other  hand,  wheat, 
barley,  and  rye  showed  declines  of  7-2,  12-8,  and  11-8  per  cent  respectively  as 
against  1935  yields.  Wheat  production  amounted  to  44,450,339  bushels,  barley 
to  31,521,578  bushels,  and  rye  to  28,960,978  bushels. 

The  official  maximum  rice  quotation  was  fixed  at  33-90  yen  per  koku  (4-96 
bushels)  and  the  minimum  at  24-90  yen,  showing  increases  of  70  sen  and  10 
sen  respectively.  This  increase,  in  spite  of  a  large  crop,  was  due  to  the  effect 
of  the  general  upward  tendency  of  commodity  prices.  Although  the  Japanese 
wheat  market  used  to  move  in  line  with  the  rice  market,  such  was  not  the  case 
during  1936  as  wheat  quotations  were  much  higher  due  to  small  local  and 
foreign  crops. 

Imports  of  wheat  during  the  year  were  30  per  cent  lower  in  quantity  and 
22  per  cent  lower  in  value  than  in  1935.  This  decline  was  due  entirely  to  the 
fact  that  there  were  no  imports  of  Australian  wheat  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  because  of  the  application  of  the  Trade  Protection  Law  against  that 
country.  Further,  there  were  no  imports  of  Argentine  wheat  due  to  poor  crops, 
and  lower  imports  of  wheat  from  Manchukuo,  where  most  of  the  available 
wheat  is  needed  for  their  own  flour  mills. 
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It  is  of  interest  to  note  in  this  connection  that  exports  of  wheat  flour  from 
Japan  declined  by  more  than  one-half  as  against  the  previous  year,  chiefly  due 
to  the  fact  that  Manchukuo's  purchases  only  amounted  to  497.128  barrels  as 
against  1,373,657  barrels  in  1935.  This  is  proof  that  the  flour-milling  industry 
in  Manchukuo  is  making  rapid  progress.  At  the  same  time  total  imports  of 
wheat  flour  into  Japan  greatly  increased  as  against  1935.  As  has  been  stated  in 
former  reports,  however,  this  large  increase  in  imports  of  wheat  flour  is  due  to 
a  change  in  the  Japanese  trade  returns,  which  formerly  only  classed  as  imports 
of  wheat  flour  that  flour  which  had  actually  cleared  the  customs.  Since  July 
of  last  year,  however,  flour  which  is  held  in  bond  is  shown  as  having  b^en  im- 
ported.   This  new  procedure  naturally  raises  the  import  figures  of  wheat  flour. 

Imports  of  Wheat 

As  has  already  been  stated,  imports  of  wheat  during  1936  decreased  by  30 
per  cent  in  quantity  and  by  22  per  cent  in  value  as  against  the  previous  year, 
and  the  reasons  for  this  decrease  have  also  been  given. 

While  imports  of  wheat  from  Australia,  Argentina,  and  Manchukuo 
decreased,  imports  of  wheat  from  Canada  increased  81-5  per  cent  in  quantity 
and  75-3  per  cent  in  value  as  against  the  previous  year.  Imports  of  wheat  from 
China  increased  106  per  cent  in  quantity  and  126  per  cent  in  value,  as  Chinese 
wheat  was  used  as  a  substitute  for  Manchukuo  wheat.  Imports  of  wheat  from 
the  United  States  increased  34-4  per  cent  in  quantity  and  74-3  per  cent  in  value. 

The  following  table  shows  imports  of  wheat  into  Japan  during  1936  by 
countries  of  origin:  — 

1935  1936  1935  1936 

Bushels  Bushels  Yen  Yen 

Australia   12.227,785         6.1S2.541       30.935.530  17.391.722 

Canada   1.930.920         3,521,441         6,257,769  10,973.179 

China   6.600  708.283  16.500  2.103.857 

United  States   101.187  136,013  283.765  494.701 

Argentina   1.052.368    2,574,292   

Other   900,191  828,096         3,131,254  2,687,428 

Total   16.318,060       11.376,374       43.199,110  33,650,887 

Wheat  Flour 

Quotations  for  wheat  flour  on  the  Tokyo  market  during  1936  showed  an 
increase  of  20  or  30  per  cent  in  line  with  higher  quotations  for  wheat,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  figures: — 

1935  1936 

High       Low  High  Low 
Yen  per  49-lb.  Sack 

January                                                               3.38       3.22  4.05  3.93 

February                                                               3.60       3.43  3.95  3.84 

March                                                                  3.68       3.47  3.90  3.75 

.April                                                                   3.50       3.46  3.90  3.75 

May                                                                     3.38       3.25  3.90  3.76 

June                                                                    3.2io       2.77  4.17  3.77 

July                                                                       3.22       2.73  4.45  3.98 

August                                                                 3.63       3.14  4.65  4.45 

September                                                            4.2.5       3.60  4.57  4.50 

October                                                                4.15       3.75  4.65  4.47 

November                                                             4.00       3.80  4.63  4.55 

December                                                             4.00       3.77  5.00  4.60 

Through  the  year                                          4.25       2.73  5.00  3.75 

The  Bank  of  Japan's  index  number  for  the  average  monthly  wholesale 
prices  in  Tokyo  for  wheat  flour  for  December,  1936,  was  299  as  against  238  for 
December,  1935,  and  195  for  December,  1934.  According  to  the  Oriental 
Economist,  production  of  wheat  flour  in  Japan  amounted  to  29  809,000  bags  for 
the  ten  months  of  1936  ended  October  31  as  against  34,702,000  bags  for  the  same 
months  of  the  previous  year,  showing  a  decline  of  14-1  per  cent.   As  production 
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for  the  whole  of  1935  was  41,267,000  bags,  it  is  expected  that  1936  production 
will  amount  to  36,000,000  or  37,000,000  bags. 

This  decrease  in  wheat  flour  production  is  attributed  to  a  lack  of  demand 
in  Manchukuo  and  the  Kwantung  Leased  Territory  due  to  the  rapid  expansion 
in  the  domestic  industry  there.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  noted  that  Japanese 
flour-milling  companies  such  as  Nisshin,  Nippon,  and  Nitto  have  established 
their  own  subsidiary  companies  in  Manchukuo ;  this  has  naturally  decreased 
production  in  Japan. 

Exports  of  wheat  flour  during  1936  declined  by  55-1  per  cent  in  quantity 
and  by  47-7  per  cent  in  value.  This  decrease  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  Kwantung  Leased  Territory  and  Manchukuo  bought  less  Japanese 
wheat  flour. 

The  following  figures  show  Japan's  exports  of  wheat  flour  by  countries  of 
destination: — 

1935  1936  1935  1936 

Barrels        Barrels  Yen  Yen 

Kwantung  Leased  Territory  .  .  .  .       1,597,285         719,451       16,313,738  8,832,370 

Manchukuo  State   1,373,657         497,128       14,449,784  6,013,075 

Philippine  Islands   107,513  80,098        1,115,596  934,195 

China   19,658  60,726  222,763  619.900 

Straits  Settlements   4.978  16.440  51,101  193,582 

Dutch  East  Indies   6.968  13,208  70,6>12  153,615 

Other   143,190  74,543         1,476,107  875,072 

Total   3,253,249       1,461,597       33,699,761  17,621,809 

The  above-mentioned  figures  were  taken  from  the  foreign  trade  statistics 
issued  by  the  Finance  Department  and  were  converted  into  barrels  from  the 
Japanese  unit  100  kin,  which  equals  132  pounds.  According  to  the  figures  of  a 
prominent  Japanese  flour-milling  company,  however,  exports  of  wheat  flour 
during  1936  were  as  follows: — 

Inc.  or  Dec. 
Exports.  1936  Compared  "with  1935 
49-lb.  Sacks         49-lb.  Sacks 
Kwantung  Province  and  Manchukuo  State  . .  4.866.329  —  7,017,440 

Philippine  Islands   320,394  —  109,661 

China   242.904  +  164.272 

Straits  Settlements   65,761  +  45,847 

Dutch  India   52,832  +  24,959 

Other   298,172  -  274,588 

Total   5,846,302  -  7,166,611 

Imports  of  wheat  flour  during  1936  amounted  to  253,249  barrels  valued  at 
3,471,508  yen  as  against  23,371  barrels  valued  at  326,463  yen  in  1935,  an  increase 
of  983-6  per  cent  in  quantity  and  963-4  per  cent  in  value. 

As  has  been  stated,  this  large  increase  in  imports  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
imports  which  are  held  in  bond  are  now  classified  as  imports,  whereas  in  1935 
this  was  not  the  case,  only  cleared  imports  being  entered  in  the  returns. 


MANCHUKUO  WHEAT  SITUATION 

A.  K.  Doull,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Tokyo,  March  9, 1937. — It  is  estimated  that  the  wheat  crop  of  Manchukuo 
for  the  year  commencing  on  October  1,  1936,  and  ending  September  30,  1937,  will 
be  120,000  short  tons  smaller  than  during  the  1935-36  similar  period  and  will 
amount  to  890,000  short  tons.  Because  of  this  Manchukuo  will  probably  have 
to  import  a  considerable  amount  of  wheat  flour  after  June  of  this  year  in  order 
to  make  up  this  shortage. 

At  the  end  of  January  wheat  stocks  in  Harbin  and  vicinity  were  estimated 
at  210,000  short  tons,  and  in  Hsinking  at  30,000  short  tons.    When  farm 
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deliveries  are  completed  it  is  expected  that  another  150,000  short  tons  will  be 
available,  bringing  the  total  up  to  390,000  short  tons.  Demand  is  estimated 
at  90,000  short  tons  per  month,  which  means  that  available  supplies  will  be 
exhausted  by  June.  As  the  new  crop  will  not  be  ready  until  November,  Man- 
chukuo's  wheat  flour  demand  will  have  to  be  supplied  by  either  Japan  or 
foreign  countries  for  the  period  from  June  to  October.  As  this  demand  will 
probably  be  supplied  by  Japan,  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  much  activity 
in  the  Japanese  mills  during  the  next  several  months. 


CANNED  GOODS   MARKET  IN  THE  NORTH   OF  ENGLAND 

Blair  Birkett,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  March  12,  1937. — Information  obtained  from  importers  and  mer- 
chants reveals  that  the  market  for  canned  goods  in  the  North  of  England  is 
showing  the  activity  normal  for  this  time  of  the  year. 

The  recent  labour  strike  on  the  Pacific  Coast  had  little  effect  on  the  market 
for  canned  goods  from  that  area.  A  hint  of  higher  prices  early  in  the  summer 
resulted  in  good  orders  going  forward  before  the  strike  was  called.  When  the 
shipping  difficulties  occurred,  therefore,  importers  had  ample  supplies  both  afloat 
and  in  store,  and  just  before  a  shortage  actually  developed  the  strike  was  settled. 
Furthermore,  a  good  trade  was  done  through  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  where 
ample  freight  was  available  at  a  slight  premium,  the  packer  accepting  half  this 
premium. 

Fish 

SALMON 

The  market  at  the  time  of  writing  is  rather  quiet,  and  has  been  so  since 
shortly  after  the  new  year.  Canadian  sockeye  is  in  moderate  supply  at  prices 
from  54s.  to  55s.  c.i.f.  per  case  of  ninety-six  halves.  A  fairly  large  supply  of 
Canadian  second-grade  sockeye  is  being  offered  at  from  47s.  6d.  to  50s.  The 
trade  in  Japanese  salmon  is  very  dull.  At  the  end  of  1936  best-grade  halves 
were  quoted  at  44s.  c.i.f.  plus  duty.  During  1936  the  price  of  Siberian  salmon, 
particularly  the  second  grade,  rose  steadily  and  is  now  quoted  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  40s.  duty  paid.  First-grade  Siberian  is  well  cleared  up,  only 
isolated  offers  being  made  at  about  54s.  duty  paid. 

Siberian  and  Japanese  pinks  are  offered  freely  at  14s.  6d.  duty  paid  per 
case  of  forty-eight  tails.  Little  or  no  Canadian  pinks  are  on  the  market — 
nominal  price  is  reported  at  from  15s.  6d.  to  16s.  c.i.f.  for  tails. 

LOBSTERS 

Canada  is  the  most  important  source  of  supply  for  canned  lobster.  Towards 
the  autumn  of  1936  prices  began  to  move  upwards  from  97s.  6d.  per  case  of 
ninety-six  halves  flat.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  price  stands  at  115s.  and 
the  trade  is  steady.  Small  quantities  of  canned  lobster  from  Newfoundland 
are  offered  at  105s.  per  case. 

Fruit 

The  arrangement  in  effect  in  the  last  year  or  two  whereby  Australian 
canned  fruit  in  quantities  of  5,000  cases  or  more  (of  one  variety  or  assorted) 
can  be  purchased  at  a  discount  of  5  per  cent  through  the  Australian  Fruit 
Board  has  placed  Australian  canned  fruit  at  an  advantage  in  this  market. 
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PEARS 

The  concession  noted  above  particularly  applies  to  this  fruit.  Australian 
pears  are  offered  and  selling  freely  at  6s.  6d.  per  dozen  2j's  standard  grade,  less 
5  per  cent  for  5,000  cases.  In  sympathy  with  this  low  price,  Californian  choice 
grade  has  been  reduced  to  6s.  9d.  c.i.f.  plus  duty.  No  reductions  have  been 
made  by  the  Canadian  canners,  whose  prices  of  8s.  3d.  for  Choice  and  7s.  9d.  for 
Standard  are  high  in  comparison. 

The  Canadian  pears  on  this  market  are  principally  of  the  Keifer  variety, 
and  have  never  sold  in  large  quantities.  The  Australian  and  Californian,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  Bartletts.  The  Australian  pears  make  up  for  lack  of  quality 
by  a  much-liked  syrup  and  a  low  price. 

PEACHES 

Californian  peaches  2^'s  Standard  are  moving  well  at  6s.  6d.  c.i.f.,  plus 
duty.  Australian  Standards  at  6s.  4d.  are  also  in  good  demand,  mainly  for  the 
reason  of  their  low  price  and  rich  syrup.  Choice  quality  Californians  at  7s.  6d. 
c.i.f.,  plus  duty,  are  in  moderate  demand. 

Canadian  peaches  are  practically  all  of  Choice  grade  and  better,  and  are 
equal  to  any  on  the  market.  The  high  price  of  9s.  c.i.f.  for  2^'s,  however,  con- 
fines them  to  the  better-class  shops. 

LOGANBERRIES 

Canadian  loganberries  are  very  popular  in  this  market  and  are  now  satisfy- 
ing the  bulk  of  the  demand.  At  a  price  of  6s.  6d.  c.i.f.  per  dozen  2's  Fancy 
quality  they  are  competing  in  price  with  average-quality  English  loganberries 
at  from  6s.  6d.  to  8s.  In  quality  they  are  considered  superior  to  the  finest  local 
loganberries.   An  important  firm  in  Liverpool  now  handles  only  Canadian. 

PLUMS 

The  trade  in  imported  plums  is  very  quiet.  Owing  to  a  glut  of  English 
stone  fruits,  all  imports  are  practically  eliminated,  including  American,  South 
African,  and  Canadian.  The  price  of  English  red  and  golden  plums  is  as  low 
as  4s.  6^-d.  per  dozen  2j's.  Victorias  are  priced  a  little  higher  at  4s.  lO^d.  The 
above  particulars  apply  also  to  greengages. 

APPLES 

Canadian  apples  are  well  liked,  but  they  have  to  meet  severe  competition 
from  the  Oregon  pack,  which  sells  freely  on  this  market.  Canadian  solid  pack 
is  being  offered  at  16s.  l^d.  c.i.f.;  the  finest  Oregons  are  quoted  at  20s.  c.i.f.  In 
the  early  autumn  Oregons  opened  at  16s.  c.i.f.  and  met  a  good  demand.  The 
price  has  hardened  gradually  since,  but  the  bulk  of  the  sales  were  made  at  the 
earlier  prices.  Canadians  have  advanced  only  slightly  since  the  opening  of  the 
market. 

Other  Canned  Goods 
tomatoes 

Largely  owing  to  a  reduction  in  Spanish  shipments  to  this  market,  Canadian 
tomatoes  met  an  increased  demand  during  1936.  The  position  at  the  moment 
is  that  all  supplies  are  scarce,  including  Canadian,  which  are  offered  only 
for  forward  shipment  at  4s.  4Jd,  to  4s.  6d.  c.i.f.  per  dozen  for  2J's.  A  few  sales 
have  been  made  at  these  prices. 
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The  last  sales  of  Spanish  were  made  some  time  ago  at  from  4s.  6d.  to 
4s.  9d.  c.i.f.  for  3's.  Occasional  offers  of  Italian  are  reported  at  5s.  to  5s.  l£d. 
c.i.f.  for  3's.    To  these  prices  must  be  added  duty  at  10  per  cent. 

BEANS  WITH  PORK 

The  trade  in  canned  beans  with  pork  is  active.  American  brands  are 
quoted  at  2s.  c.i.f.,  plus  duty,  for  one  dozen  16-ounce  tins;  Canadian  brands  at 
a  price  of  2s.  6d.  c.i.f.  are  meeting;  a  fairly  steady  demand. 

ASPARAGUS 

Calif ornian  asparagus  has  been  predominant  in  this  market  for  some  years, 
and  enjoys  a  steady  trade.  Nevertheless  it  is  feeling  the  competition  with  the 
Canadian  pack.  Californian  is  priced  at  9s.  4^d.  c.i.f. — lis.  4d.  to  lis.  6d.  duty 
paid — per  dozen  l's,  Canadian  at  8s.  7^d.  c.i.f.  Canadian  asparagus  is  of  a 
greener  colour  than  Californian;  its  reputation  is  now  well  established. 

PEAS 

Canadian  peas,  while  they  suffer  somewhat  in  competition  with  English 
and  Continental  peas  owing  to  the  greener  colour  of  the  latter,  are  in  fair  demand. 
They  are  of  good  quality  and  pleasing  taste,  and  on  this  basis  are  well  regarded 
by  the  better-class  shops.  The  price  for  Canadian  standard  2's  is  3s.  4W.  c.i.f. 
English  peas  of  corresponding  grade  are  quoted  at  3s.  9d. 

The  English  canners  of  peas  have  made  enormous  strides  in  the  past  few 
years;  some  eighty  factories  are  now  in  operation.  The  canners  are  at  a  distinct 
advantage  in  being  permitted  to  use  a  colouring  agent. 

WEST  OF  ENGLAND  ECONOMIC  REVIEW 

L.  H.  Ausman,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  March  15,  1937. — Although  the  depressed  conditions  of  recent  years 
have  naturally  had  an  adverse  effect  on  the  general  prosperity  of  the  West  of 
England,  this  area  has  not  suffered  to  the  same  extent  as  some  of  the  more 
highly  industrialized  communities.  The  important  farming  and  stock-raising 
industry  in  the  southwest  counties  has  had  a  stabilizing  influence  on  conditions 
as  a  whole.  The  commercial  and  industrial  centres  such  as  Bristol,  Gloucester, 
and  Swindon  were,  of  course,  more  seriously  affected  by  the  slump,  and  it  is  in 
such  centres  as  these  where  the  recent  improvement  has  been  most  noteworthy. 

Import  Trade 

The  ports  on  the  English  side  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  including  Bristol, 
Avonmouth,  Portishead,  Sharpness,  and  Gloucester  were  all  busier  last  year  and, 
as  far  as  the  docks  operated  by  the  Port  of  Bristol  Authority  are  concerned,  a 
record  was  set  up.  The  arrival  of  vessels  from  overseas,  and  the  volume  of 
foreign  imports,  were  greater  than  in  any  previous  year.  Individual  records 
were  established  in  the  imports  of  feeding  stuffs,  cocoa,  tobacco,  petroleum, 
paper  and  wood-pulp.  Grain  imports  were  more  than  1,000,000  tons,  the  second 
highest  on  record.  Imports  of  wood  goods  showed  a  marked  improvement  in 
volume.    Coastwise  trade  also  showed  an  increase  over  recent  years. 

Employment 

Following  an  increase  in  employment  in  1935,  a  further  substantial  improve- 
ment was  effected  during  the  past  year  in  Bristol.    About  15,000  unemployed 
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persons  were  registered  at  the  local  employment  exchanges,  compared  with 
17,500  a  year  ago,  and  21,000  at  the  end  of  1934.  The  central  exchange  in 
Bristol  filled  25,000  vacancies  during  1936.  This  number  was  the  highest  on 
record,  and  shows  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  on  the  previous  year's  figures,  and 
50  per  cent  on  those  for  1934. 

The  most  marked  improvement  has  been  recorded  in  the  engineering  and 
building  trades.  There  are  a  number  of  aeroplane  manufacturing  firms  in  the 
West  of  England,  and  these  have  absorbed  large  numbers  of  workers  during  the 
past  year.  Because  of  the  need  for  houses  to  be  let  at  an  economic  rent,  the 
City  Council  of  Bristol  has  decided  to  build  a  further  1,000  houses  to  add  to  the 
total  of  over  24,000  erected  in  Bristod  in  recent  years. 

The  breweries  and  the  printing  trades  had  a  satisfactory  year,  and  while 
the  leather  tanning  industry  experienced  some  disappointment  in  the  volume  of 
business,  prices  remained  firm  and  a  better  demand  is  expected.  On  the  whole, 
the  chief  industries  in  the  West  of  England  are  preparing  now  for  another  year 
of  expansion,  and  there  is  everv  indication  that  employment  will  again  improve 
in  1937. 

Work  was  continued  throughout  the  West  of  England  in  connection  with  the 
building  of  new  and  the  improvement  of  existing  roads.  The  result  of  this 
continued  activity,  providing,  as  it  does,  a  considerable  amount  of  employment,  is 
that  smooth,  hard-surfaced  roads  are  to  be  found  everywhere,  and  it  is  almost 
impossible,  even  in  narrow  and  comparatively  unfrequented  lanes,  to  find  a  dirt 
or  gravel  road. 

Post  Office  Returns 

The  expansion  of  the  Post  Office  business  in  Bristol  and  the  West  of  Eng- 
land generally  was  very  marked  during  1936,  and  has  taxed  the  resources  of 
the  administration  to  cope  with  it.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  telephone 
service  where,  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  adequate  skilled  labour,  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  provide  new  equipment  fast  enough  to  meet  the  growing 
demand. 

Bristol  continues  to  lead  the  country  in  Post  Office  savings  bank  deposits. 
For  the  period  January  to  September,  1936,  deposits  amounted  to  £1,093,400  or 
£147,000  more  than  at  Liverpool,  the  next  highest  during  the  same  period. 

Bank  Clearings 

The  only  city  in  the  West  of  England  for  which  bank  clearings  are  published 
is  Bristol,  where,  in  1936,  the  total  was  £66,606,000,  an  increase  of  £5,248,000, 
or  8-5  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year. 


INDUSTRY  IN  THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE  IN  1936 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  March  15,  1937. — The  industrialization  of  the  Free  State  has  con- 
tinued throughout  the  past  year,  and  although  complete  figures  for  1936  are  not 
yet  available,  and  will  not  be  available  for  some  months  to  come,  there  ha«  been  a 
further  expansion  in  virtually  every  phase  of  production. 

Two  of  the  most  prominent  examples  of  manufacture  which  affect  the  ordin- 
ary citizen  are  flour  and  shoes.  For  the  first  time  in  history  the  Free  State 
produced  practically  100  per  cent  of  its  flour  requirements,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  cereal  year  there  were  thirty-six  flour  mills,  together  with  approximately 
200  other  grain  mills  of  various  kinds,  in  operation.  The  end  of  the  calendar 
year  saw  six  additional  boot  and  shoe  factories  in  production,  making  a  total  of 
over  twenty-five  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  as  compared  with  only  ten,  six 
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years  ago.  Last  year  the  Saorstat  produced  approximately  80  per  cent  of  its 
footwear  requirements.  These  two  industries  employed  approximately  7,500 
people  in  1936. 

The  past  year  was  marked,  as  its  immediate  predecessors  have  been,  by 
the  establishment  of  several  new  kinds  of  manufacture  not  previously  attempted 
in  this  country.  Among  these  were:  sheet  glass,  fur  dyeing,  pencils  and  crayons, 
vulcanized  cases,  metal  furniture,  bakelite  products,  gypsum  and  bricks,  carbons 
and  ribbons,  laundry  equipment,  shoe  stiffeners,  cotton  bag  cloth,  and  hosiery 
cloth. 

This  industrial  progress  has  not  been  made  without  effort,  but  its  acceleration 
from  1932  onwards  under  the  present  administration  has  been  due  largely  to 
the  application  of  a  greater  measure  of  protection.  Tariffs,  quotas,  customs 
duties  of  widening  scope  and  intensity,  have  all  played  their  part  in  the 
development.  In  spite  of  these  obvious  encouragements  to  the  home  manufac- 
turer, there  have  been  many  difficulties,  which  are  still  being  overcome,  in  train- 
ing workers  in  areas  where  there  is  little  or  no  industrial  tradition  in  the 
intricate  processes  of  modern  manufacturing.  To  this  end  technicians  have 
been  brought  from  other  lands,  mostly  from  the  factories  of  the  English  Mid- 
lands, for  instructional  purposes.  During  the  year  it  became  evident  that  the 
stage  was  being  reached  in  several  industries  at  which  saturation  point  was 
not  far  away.  Flour  and  footwear  have  already  been  mentioned.  Much  the  same 
position  has  been  reached  in  the  production  of  hosiery,  which  embraces  the 
manufacture  of  stockings  and  hose,  knitted  underwear,  jersey  pullovers,  cardi- 
gans, and  knitted  gloves.  Over  70  firms,  employing  approximately  4,000  work 
people,  are  engaged  in  this  industry.  The  value  of  the  imports  has  fallen  from 
£986,000  in  1931  to  £314,000  in  1935,  and  approximately  £285,000  in  1936. 
Another  industry  which  covers  a  wide  field  of  production  is  that  of  wearing 
apparel,  apart  from  hosiery,  boots  and  shoes.  Imports  under  this  head  in  the 
past  four  years  have  dropped  from  £2,760,000  to  £1,055,000.  The  textile  industry 
has,  of  course,  also  benefited,  and  to  cope  with  the  increased  demand  a  factory 
for  the  production  of  cotton  piece  goods  on  a  large  scale  is  now  being  considered. 
Motor  cars  and  bicycles  are  now  being  assembled,  and  imports  of  completely 
manufactured  vehicles  are  subject  to  a  very  strict  quota. 

GROSS  VALUE  OF  OUTPUT,  NUMBERS  ENGAGED,  AND  WAGES  PAID  IN  THE  LEADING 
INDUSTRIES,  1932  AND  1935,  WITH  VALUE  OF  IMPORTS 

The  following  summarizes  briefly  the  results  of  the  increased  production 
in  the  principal  industries  and  trades,  and  also  the  contraction  In  imports  of  the 
articles  and  commodities  mentioned.  The  figures  used  are  compiled  by  the 
Department  of  Industry  and  Commerce  (Statistics  Branch) ,  and  show  the  gross 
value  of  output,  numbers  engaged,  and  wages  paid,  in  the  leading  industries, 
as  well  as  the  trend  of  imports  of  the  commodities  concerned,  covering  the 
three  years  from  1932  to  1935:— 

Bacon  Curing. — The  gross  value  of  the  output  increased  from  £3,454,000  to  £4.956,000, 
the  numbers  engaged  in  the  industry  from  2,115  to  2.538,  and  wages  paid  from  £199.000 
to  £224.000.  Most  striking  has  been  the  contraction  in  imports  of  bacon,  which  have  declined 
from  £1,288.534  in  1931  to  £682  in  1935.   Imports  of  ham  have  declined  from  £16.367  t0  £288. 

Flour-milling. — Gross  value  of  output  has  increased  from  £5.839.000  to  £6.776.000,  the 
numbers  engaged  from  3.320  to  3.79'3.  and  the  wages  paid  from  £297,000  to  £356,000.  As  a 
result,  import.?  of  wheat  flour  into  the  Irish  Free  State  have  declined  from  £1.560,000  to 
£106,000.  In  1929  flour  imports  totalled  £2.438,000.  Imports  of  bran  and  maize  meal  have 
declined  from  £288.000  to  £38;  and  oat  products,  including  rolled  oats,  have  declined  from 
£89:000  to  £231. 

Sugar-  and  Jam-making. — Gross  value  of  output  has  increased  from  £1,753,000  to  £3,381.000, 
the  numbers  engaged  from  2,997  to  4.297,  and  the  wages  paid  from  £215,000  to  £422.000. 
Meantime  imports  of  sugar  have  declined  from  £807,000  to  £265,000,  and  of  jam  and  marma- 
lade from  £7,042  to  £130. 
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Brewing—  Brewing  has  long  been  one  of  the  leading  industries  in  the  Free  State.  The 
gross  value  of  output  has  increased  from  £5,907,000  to  £6,076,000;  the  numbers  employed 
(4,000)  and  the  wages  paid  (£600,000)  have  remained  practically  the  same.  Exports  have 
increased  from  £3,323,000  to  £3,554,000,  and  imports  have  declined  slightly  from  £162  000  to 
£152.000. 

Aerated  Waters,  etc. — Gross  value  of  output  has  increased  from  £293.000  to  £310,000,  the 
numbers  employed  from  996  to  1.076,  and  the  wages  paid  from  £62,000  to  £68,000,  Imports 
have  declined  from  £19,000  to  £16,250. 

Whisky-distilling. — The  gross  value  of  output  has  increased  from  £191,000  to  £280,000, 
the  numbers  employed  from  351  to  415,  and  the  wages  paid  from  £35,000  to  £47,000.  Imports 
of  spirits  have  increased  from  £160,000  to  £180,000,  and  exports  from  £102,000  to  £204,000. 

Tobacco. — The  gross  value  of  output  has  increased  from  £5,438,000  to  £5.662,000,  the 
number  of  persons  employed  from  2.150  to  2,235,  and  the  wages  paid  from  £196,000  to 
£206,000. 

Bricks  and  Monumental  Masonry. — Several  new  brick  factories  have  started  production 
since  1932,  and  gross  value  of  output  has  increased  fro.ni'  £184,000  in  19'32  to  £491.000  in  1935, 
while  the  numbers  emplo}'ed  have  increased  from  847  to  1.934,  and  the  wages  paid  from  £81,000 
to  £168,000. 

Me  teds—  Gross  value  of  output  has  increased  from  £582,000  to  £1.034,000,  the  numbers 
employed  from  1,917  to  3,337,  and  the  wages  paid  from  £191,000  to  £269,000. 

Linen,  Cotton,  Hemp,  and  Jute. — Gross  value  of  output  has  increased  from  £387.000  to 
£695,000,  the  numbers  employed  from  1,716  to  2,419,  and  the  wages  paid  from  £95,000  to 
£124.000.   Imports  of  linen  piece-goods  have  declined  from  £49,715  to  £32,000. 

Clothing  and  Millinery. — Gross  value  of  output  has  increased  from  £1,474,000  to  £2,315,000, 
the  numbers  employed  from  7,053  to  10,808,  and  the  wages  paid  from  £367,000  to  £602,000. 
Imports  of  men's  and  boys'  suits  and  overcoats  have  declined  from  £275,000  to  £116,000.  and 
imports  of  all  overcoats  and  costumes  from  £640,000  to  £115,000. 

Boots  and  Shoes. — Gross  value  of  output  has  increased  from  £463,000  to  £847,000,  the 
numbers  employed  from  1.714  to  2,976,  and  the  wages  paid  from  £108,000  to  £184,000.  Imports 
of  boote  and  shoes  have  declined  from  £1,170,000  to  £499,000. 

Hosiery. — Gross  value  of  output  has  increased  from  £275,000  to  £643.000,  the  numbers 
employed  from  1.488  to  3,148,  and  the  wages  paid  from  £54,000  to  £120,000.  Imports  of 
stockings  and  hosiery  have  declined  from  £487,000  to  £322.000.  In  1929  total  hosiery  imports 
amounted  to  £725,000. 

Paper-making  and  Stationery. — Gross  output  has  increased  from  £250,000  to  £404,000, 
the  numbers  employed  from  #79  to  1,577.  and  the  wages  paid  from  £64,000  to  £101,000. 

Vehicles  Construction. — Gross  value  of  output  has  increased  from  £670,000  to  £1,180,000, 
the  numbers  employed  from  1,053  to  1,745,  and  the  wages  paid  from  £145,000  to  £251,000. 
Imports  of  motor  cars,  completely  manufactured,  have  declined  from  £500,000  to  £106,000. 
On  the  other  hand,  imports  of  chassis  and  parts  for  local  assembly  have  increased  from 
£482,000  to  £1,068,000. 

Woollen  and  Worsted. — Gross  value  of  output  has  increased  from  £659.000  to  £839,000, 
the  numbers  employed  from  2.518  to  2,780,  and  the  wages  paid  from  £173,000  to  £193,000. 
Imports  of  woollen  and  worsted  tissues  have  increased  from  £594,000  to  £663,000. 

Chemicals,  Paints,  and  Polishes. — Gross  value  of  output  has  increased  from  £362,000  to 
£559,000,  the  numbers  employed  from  1,263  to  1,677,  and  the  wages  paid  from  £113,000  to 
£137,000.   Imports  of  paints,  colours,  and  materials  have  declined  from  £227,000  to  £157,000. 

Since  1932,  the  gross  value  of  industrial  production  in  the  industries  included  in  the 
"  Census  of  Industrial)  Production  "  in  the  Irish  Free  State  has  increased  from  £32.311,000 
to  £40.816,000.  The  number  of  persons  employed  has  increased  from  46,914  in  1932  to  63,150 
in  1935,  and  the  wages  paid  from  £4,179.000  to  £5,138,000.  A  further  increase  in  each  category 
is  confidentdy  anticipated  for  the  year  1936. 

Electrical  Development 

Electricity  is  supplied  to  the  Irish  Free  State  by  the  Government-controlled 
and  financed  Electricity  Supply  Board.  The  board  not  only  supplies  the  elec- 
tricity used,  but  sells  retail  to  the  public  domestic  utensils  of  all  kinds,  most  of 
them  on  hire-purchase  terms  with  free  maintenance  and  servicing.  It  will  be 
seen  therefore  that  competition  and  channels  of  introduction  for  new  firms  are 
necessarily  very  restricted. 
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The  units  sold  in  1936  amounted  to  207,300,000,  being  an  increase  of 
35,800,000  on  the  previous  year.  The  total  number  of  consumers  at  the  end 
of  1936  was  127,306,  or  an  increase  of  13,225  over  1935.  The  industrial  power 
load  connected  to  the  national  network  was  78,605  h.p.,  or  an  increase  of  9,407 
h.p.  over  1935.  Revenue  (computed  for  the  financial  year  March  31)  increased 
from  £1,258,388  to  £1,436,939  in  1936. 

The  Liffey  Reservoir  Act,  providing  for  the  sum  of  £2,734,000  to  finance  a 
big  project  for  supplementary  power  supply  to  that  of  the  existing  Shannon 
scheme,  which  has  power  insufficient  for  general  needs,  and  to  increase  the 
Dublin  water  supply,  was  passed.  Further  rural  extension  and  development 
is  expected  to  take  place  during  1937. 

RATES  FOR  CURRENT 

In  order  to  encourage  consumption  (outside  of  the  established  centres  of 
Dublin  and  Cork,  where  a  reduced  rate  was  fixed  in  1931),  the  board  reduced  the 
price  of  electricity  in  the  rest  of  the  Saorstat  last  year  for  all  domestic  purposes 
except  hot-water  supply  as  follows:  electricity  for  all  domestic  purposes  except 
hot-water  supply,  l-Jd.  per  unit  for  the  first  60  units  per  two-monthly  period,  Jd. 
per  unit  for  the  next  300  units,  ^d.  per  unit  for  all  current  in  excess  of  360  units. 
For  residences,  with  shops  attached,  on  the  valuation  tariff  and  forming  a  single 
premises  in  the  occupation  of  one  family,  the  new  rate  will  be:  l^d.  for  the  first 
96  units  per  two-monthly  period,  fd.  per  unit  for  the  next  440  units,  4d.  per 
unit  for  all  current  used  in  excess  of  536  units.  The  special  reduced  rates  for 
electric  domestic  hot-water  supply  are:  ^d.  per  unit  for  the  first  360  units  per 
two-monthly  period,  ^d.  per  unit  for  all  current  in  excess  of  360  units,  A  special 
sliding  scale  for  new  country  industries,  hotels,  and  institutions  was  also  intro- 
duced, varying  with  the  valuation. 

Railways  and  Road  Services 

Another  year  of  progress  is  noted  by  both  of  the  leading  Irish  railway  com- 
panies. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Great  Southern  Railway  Company  reached  the 
high  figure  of  £4,366,923  in  1936  as  compared  with  £4,140,958^  in  1935  and 
£3,846,005  in  1934.  The  increase  for  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company, 
though  not  so  large,  was  satisfactory.  Their  total  receipts  for  1936  amounted 
to  £1,060,900  as  against  £1,039,135  in  the  previous  year— a  rise  of  £21,765. 

The  companies  have  been  showing  decreasing  returns  for  several  years,  and 
by  1934  their  position  seemed  almost  desperate.  The  improvement  shown  during 
the  past  two  years  is  therefore  encouraging,  and  with  the  increasing  traffic  result- 
ing from  the  recent  industrialization  program  the  improvement  should  be  main- 
tained. 

The  road  lorry  and  bus  services  which  were  acquired  in  1935  have  been 
further  developed  by  the  railway  companies  during  the  past  year,  and  one  of 
the  former  hindrances  to  an  increase  in  traffic  receipts  is  now  being  converted  into 
a  valuable  asset.  Further  branch  railway  lines  were  closed  last  year,  the  routes 
now  being  supplied  by  bus  and  motor  transport  operated  by  the  railway  com- 
panies. 

Registration  of  new  motor  vehicles  in  the  Irish  Free  State  created  a  record 
in  1936,  numbering  11,126  as  against  8,428  in  1935  and  6,662  in  1934.  Every 
one  of  the  thirty-one  licensing  areas  snowed  an  increase  in  registrations,  and 
notwithstanding  these  record  figures,  the  motor  trade  are  confidently  expecting 
even  better  results  in  1937.  Of  the  11,126  new  vehicles  registered  last  year,  8,111 
were  private  cars. 
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Conditions  of  Employment  Act:  Its  Provisions 

In  May,  1936,  the  Conditions  of  Employment  Act  became  operative  for 
all  industrial  undertakings  in  the  Irish  Free  State.  Some  of  the  principal  changes 
effected  were  the  institution  of  a  48-hour  week  for  all  adult  workers  and  a 
40-hour  week  for  workers  under  18  years  of  age.  No  one  under  any  circum- 
stances under  the  age  of  14  years  can  be  employed  in  industrial  work.  Provision 
is  also  made  for  alii  day  workers  to  receive  a  short  day  every  week,  when  work 
must  stop  at  1  p.m.  On  the  ordinary  day,  industrial  work  must  cease  at  8  p.m. 
Women  workers  and  young  persons  (14-18  years)  cannot  start  work  before 
8  a.m.  The  working  of  overtime  is  restricted  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  over- 
time pay  must  be  at  least  25  per  cent  above  the  ordinary  rate.  Workers  must 
be  paid  in  respect  of  public  holidays,  and  six  days  consecutive  annual  leave, 
with  pay,  must  be  given  to  every  industrial  worker  in  full  employment,  or  alter- 
natively, one  day's  pay  for  every  two  months'  work.  Furthermore,  the  average 
weekly  earnings  of  all  workers  whose  hours  are  reduced  as  a  result  of  the 
operation  of  the  Act  must  not  be  reduced  in  consequence  of  such  reduction  in 
hours. 

Unemployment 

The  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  unemployment  assistance  in  the  Irish 
Free  State  was  107,177  at  the  beginning  of  1936,  whereas  the  figure  dropped 
steadily  until  in  late  summer — September  1 — the  number  stood  at  only  66,645. 
During  the  last  quarter  of  the  year,  however,  the  number  rose  rapidly  to  98,340 
at  December  21.  In  1935  the  number  in  receipt  of  unemployment  assistance 
remained  above  100,000  for  each  month  of  the  year,  beginning  the  year  at 
107,000  and  ending  at  approximately  the  same  figure. 

The  cost  of  unemployment  has  been  increasing  steadily,  owing  to  greater 
demands  by  the  unemployed  and  to  higher  relief  grants.  The  cost  is  now  esti- 
mated at  approximately  £50,000  per  week  in  the  city  of  Dublin  as  against 
£45,000  per  week  last  year. 

The  increase  in  population  in  the  larger  cities,  notably  Dublin,  which 
has  increased  by  over  80,000  within  the  past  ten  years,  combined  with  a  stoppage 
of  emigration  to  North  America,  has  resulted  in  a  surplus  of  workers  in  the  larger 
centres.  The  Government  policy  of  the  compulsory  breaking  up  into  small 
tillage  holdings  of  large  pasturage  farms  is  in  part  designed  to  assist  in  placing 
more  workers  on  the  land,  and  is  being  steadily  promoted  all  over  the  country. 

Banking 

The  annual  returns  published  by  the  ten  banks  operating  in  Ireland  reveal 
that  the  general  sound  position  has  been  well  maintained  in  1936,  with  increased 
business  in  most  sections,  although  slightly  decreased  net  profits,  five  banks 
showing  profit  and  five  small  losses.  In  all  except  one  (the  National  City  Bank) 
the  1935  dividend  rate  was  paid  to  shareholders.  There  is  a  rise  in  total  note 
circulation  of  £205,764,  the  total  being  £9,533,495.  Deposits  total  some  £180,- 
000,000,  with  advances  of  £83,000,000,  representing  respectively  £45  and  £21  per 
head  of  population. 

The  Free  State  has  its  own  note  and  silver  currency,  the  notes  being  pay- 
able in  London,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  present  link  to  sterling  will  ba  main- 
tained. A  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  banking,  currency,  and  credit  has  been 
sitting  in  Dublin  for  over  two  years,  but  its  report  is  not  yet  forthcoming  because 
of  the  wide  terms  of  reference. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  WITH  THE  NETHERLANDS  IN  1936 

W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds;  one  florin  or  guilder  equals  $0.55 
at  present  rate  of  exchange,  though  from  January  1  to  September  26,  1936,  it 
equalled  approximately  $0.68.  Conversions1  have  been  made  at  the  present  rate 
of  exchange.   All  trade  totals  are  exclusive  of  coin  and  bullion  figures.) 

Rotterdam,  March  9,  1937. — The  Netherlands  not  only  presents  a  consumers' 
market  made  up  of  her  own  population  of  8,500,000,  but  has  always  had  an 
important  entrepot  and  transhipment  trade.  Rotterdam,  the  chief  port,  is  located 
at  the  mouth  of  an  interior  traffic  waterway  which  covers  most  of  Eastern  and 
Central  Europe,  and  much  of  the  merchandise  consigned  to  this  country  is 
intended  for  furtherance  to  final  destinations  far  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the 
Netherlands. 

It  was  only  comparatively  recently  that  Holland,  finding  herself  deprived 
of  many  of  her  natural  trade  outlets  through  the  operation  of  payments  or  other 
restrictive  measures,  was  forced  in  turn  to  limit  imports  into  the  domestic  market. 
A  series  of  quota  measures  were  introduced  in  1932  and  are  still  in  force  for  a 
considerable  number  of  important  commodities.  With  regard  to  exports,  high 
manufacturing  costs  in  this  country,  plus  barriers  erected  abroad,  have  worked 
to  curtail  the  outflow  of  goods  from  this  country. 

As  might  be  expected,  Canadian  trade  with  the  Netherlands,  subject  to  these 
restrictive  influences,  has  been  adversely  affected,  but  in  conformity  with  improv- 
ing world  conditions  it  is  showing  an  upward  trend. 

There  is  this  difference  in  the  traffic,  however.  Prior  to  1933,  a  large  part 
of  the  Canadian  exports  consigned  to  Holland  was  transhipped  and  passed  on, 
principally  to  such  countries  as  Germany  and  Switzerland.  This  was  particu- 
larly the  case  with  wheat  for  the  Rhineland  and  Central  Germany.  Restrictions 
in  the  former  country  practically  preclude  such  commerce  now,  and  Canadian 
goods  shipped  to  the  Netherlands  are  more  and  more  destined  for  consumption 
within  the  country. 

Purchases  from  Canada  by  Leading  Countries 

Holland's  purchases  of  Canadian  goods  in  1936  advanced  to  $11,871,198  as 
compared  with  $8,293,140  in  1935.  Owing  to  the  loss  of  Rhineland  traffic,  how- 
ever, the  Netherlands  now  stands  in  eighth  place  among  the  Dominion's  best 
purchasers. 

The  table  reproduced  below  summarizes  the  purchases  of  Canada's  main  cus- 
tomers in  the  past  three  years: — 


Country  1934  1935  1036 

United  Kingdom   $270,401,857  $303,501,542  $307,231,485 

United  States   222,588,003  265.975.002  304,921,947 

Australia   16,870,370  22.799,73*6  26,210,712 

Belgium   12,380,934  9,326,277  23,013,044 

Japan   16,475,829  14.915,577  19,750,132 

South  Africa   11,574,927  12,498,123  14,673.S47 

New  Zealand   6,820,707  8,493.347  12,486,214 

Netherlands   11,296,980  8,293.140  11,871,198 

France   10,089,782  7,525,217  10,815,075 


Trade  Balance 

From  the  returns  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Canadian  exports 
to  Holland  in  1936  were  valued  at  $11,871,198,  and  imports  of  Netherlands  goods 
at  $4,463,685,  leaving  a  favourable  merchandise  trade  balance  of  $7,407,513.  Due 
allowance  must  be  made,  however,  for  Canadian  goods  shipped  to  Holland  but 
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really  destined  for  entrepot  and/or  transit  trade,  particularly  for  Switzerland. 
Purchases  of  Canadian  wheat  are  the  main  influence  in  producing  the  favourable 
trade  balance. 

Netherlands  Figures  on  Canadian  Trade 

The  official  Netherlands  statistics  bear  out  the  recent  general  upward  trends 
reflected  by  the  Canadian  figures  quoted  above.  Total  trade  between  the 
Dominion  and  Holland  in  1936  was  valued  here  at  fl.  24,470,193  as  compared  with 
fl.  13,204,671  in  1935.  There  was  therefore  the  substantial  rise  of  fl.  11,265,522, 
representing  an  increase  of  over  85  per  cent  during  the  period  under  review. 

The  figures  by  weight  show  an  even  greater  gain.  In  1936  the  total  volume 
of  goods  moving  between  the  two  countries  was  388,218  metric  tons  as  against 
184,258  tons  for  1935.  Thus  the  tonnage  more  than  doubled,  for  the  increase 
amounts  to  203,960  tons  or  over  110  per  cent  of  the  1935  weight.  Imports  of 
Canadian  goods  into  Holland  and  exports  of  Netherlands  merchandise  to  Canada 
both  showed  gains  in  volume  and  value,  their  relative  importance  being  outlined 
below. 

Imports  from  Canada 

Goods  are  only  considered  imported  into  Holland  if  actually  entered  for 
consumption — i.e.  when  customs  duties  and  other  charges  have  been  paid.  The 
Netherlands  statistics,  therefore,  give  a  fairly  exact  resume  of  Canadian  mer- 
chandise used  in  this  country.  Allowance  must  be  made,  however,  for  consign- 
ments not  arriving  by  direct  steamer,  as  when  transhipment  takes  place  in  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Belgium  their  identitv  i?  sometimes 
lost. 

The  total  value  of  imports  recorded  as  from  Canada  in  1936  was  fl.  19.119,295, 
being  fl.  10,244,214  more  than  the  1935  total  of  fl.  8,875,081.  This  expansion  of 
over  115  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  is  due  almost  entirely 
to  increased  wheat  shipments,  which  were  valued  at  fl.  10,106,192  more  than  in 
1935. 

The  weight  of  Canadian  goods  imported  also  showed  the  same  significant 
advance,  and  totalled  318,281  tons,  the  largest  since  1928,  with  the  sole  exception 
of  1932,  and  an  increase  of  171,451  tons  or  more  than  116  per  cent  over  the  1935 
total.   Here  again  wheat  was  the  main  factor. 

The  record  for  importations  from  Canada  into  the  Netherlands  was  made 
in  1928,  and  though  the  importations  effected  in  1936  show  a  substantial  advance, 
and  in  quantity  have  reached  77  per  cent  of  the  peak,  still  the  value  is  but  around 
40  per  cent  of  the  1928  total. 

A  summary  of  the  rise  and  fall  in  imports  into  Holland  from  the  Dominion 
since  1928  is  given  in  the  table  below: — 


Year  Metric  Tons  Guilders 

1928    409,936  49,338.370 

1929    302.842  32.864.066 

1930    94,410'  10.624,181 

1931    266.0'66  18,0>3S.344 

1932    430.721  23,454.119 

1933    285.778  15,414,668 

1934    128.289  7.701.780 

1935    146.830  8,875,081 

1936    318.281  19,119,295 


WHEAT 

In  1936  wheat  accounted  for  77  per  cent  in  value  and  81  per  cent  in  weight 
of  the  imports  from  Canada  into  the  Netherlands,  compared  with  52  per  cent  of 
the  value  and  66  per  cent  of  the  volume  in  1935. 
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Due  principally  to  crop  shortages  in  competitive  countries,  the  Dominion 
supplied  over  55  per  cent  of  the  total  wheat  imports,  followed  by  the  United 
States  with  10-5  per  cent  (a  considerable  proportion  of  which  would  be  of  Cana- 
dian origin  shipped  in  bond  from  United  States  ports),  Argentina  with  9-3  per 
cent,  and  Germany  with  8-1  per  cent.  This  is  a  considerable  change  from  1935, 
when  Argentina  was  the  main  source  of  supply  with  59-8  per  cent,  followed  by 
Canada  with  18-3  per  cent,  the  United  States  with  6-5  per  cent,  and  Germany 
with  1  •  8  per  cent. 

In  1936  Holland  imported  approximately  9,564,000  bushels  of  wheat  from 
Canada  valued  at  fl.  14,732,840  as  compared  with  3,561,000  bushels  in  1935 
valued  at  fl.  4,626,648.  In  1932,  1933,  and  1934  arrivals  of  Canadian  wheat 
approximated  7,000,000,  8,500,000,  and  3,250,000  bushels  respectively. 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS 

In  addition  to  wheat,  the  following  eleven  commodities  or  groups,  ranged  in 
descending  order  of  value,  round  out  the  dozen  principal  Canadian  imports  into 
Holland:  soya  beans;  manufactures  of  wood  and  wood  products  (mainly  wood- 
pulp)  ;  copper,  bronze,  and  brassware  (copper  in  blocks  being  the  most,  impor- 
tant) ;  products  of  rubber  and  balata  (mostly  automobile  tires  and  inner  tubes) ; 
wheat  flour;  rye;  grains  n.o.p.  (in  this  case  buckwheat);  hides  and  skins 
(mainly  raw,  salted) ;  wax,  soap,  oil  products,  etc.  (toilet  soap  the  main  item) ; 
oats;  and  non-specified  animal  products,  of  which  fishmeal  and  casings  are  the 
principal  components. 

Importations  of  the  foregoing,  products  and  other  main  commodities  into 
Holland  from  Canada  in  1936  are  set  out  in  the  table  below,  both  for  quantity 
and  value,  together  with  the  respective  totals  in  the  preceding  year  for  purposes 
of  comparison: — 


Imports  of  Canadian  Commodities  into  the  Netherlands 


1935 

1936 

Commodity 

M.  Tons 

Fl.  1.006 

M.  Tons  T 

1. 1,000 

Fish  and  shellfish  

78 

33 

95 

39 

190 

46 

46 

9 

215 

45 

Xon-specifiecl  animal  products  

1.210 

99 

1.239 

106 

Wheat  

96.905 

4.627 

260,253 

14.733 

Maize  

2.886 

90 

Rye..   U  

1.631 

48 

4.787 

154 

2.747 

93 

2.392 

73 

Oats  . .  ,Ai.i       ■„-. 

13.980 

593 

2.446 

107 

7.651 

334 

2.822 

142 

Seeds  (excluding  flower  and  vegetable  seeds)  .  . 

1 

0.7 

15 

7 

iSoya  beans  

1,971 

103 

18,696 

1,040 

Fresh  fruit  

1.756 

115 

42 

4 

124 

2:8 

19 

5 

1,536 

72 

1,333 

60 

Xon-specified  vegetable  products  

134 

9 

117 

5 

Ores  (other  than  iron  and  manganese)    . . 

1.647 

57 

Iron,  steel  and  manufactures  thereof  

25 

5 

38 

3 

1,336 

360 

1,394 

443 

Xon-specified  metals  and  products  thereof   .  . 

61 

80 

3 

2 

Xon-specified  minerals  and  products  thereof. 

143 

11 

433 

32 

3.896 

286 

4,066 

314 

Husked,  broken  or  crushed  grains,  or  malt  .  . 

74 

8 

0.8 

0.3 

Xon-specified  flour  products  

33 

5 

39 

6 

8 

11 

3 

13 

35 

7 

68 

12 

1.187 

74 

582 

295 

227 

110 

969 

36 

1.226 

47 

15 

1 

3,851 

76 

Manufactures  of  wood  and  wood  products   .  . 

5.730 

578 

6,062 

638 

87 

70 

277 

130 
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Imports  of  Canadian  Commodities  into  the  Netherlands — Concluded 


Commodity 


1935  1936 
M.Tons    Fl.  1,000  M.Tons    Fl.  1,000 


Footwear  

Leather  products  

Textile  products  

Bricks  and  other  artificial  stoneware  products 

Paper  and  paper  products  

Raw  tobacco  

Non-specified  foodstuffs  

Agricultural  implements,  machines,  etc  


1,014  118  485  54 

9  3  11  3 

14  2  5  0.8 

26  8  31  13 

33  26  40  27 

5  2  6  2 


1,112  129  411  49 


42  34  35  32 

2  7  0.7  2 


Tools  

Instruments  and  parts  

Products  of  rubber  and  balata 
Unspecified  goods  


543  538  353  361 

3  21  3  19 


5  9 


Total,  including  goods  not  mentioned  .  . 


146,830        8,875     318,261  19,119 


NOTES  ON  THE  GROUPINGS 


Fish  and  Shellfish. — Imports  in  this  group  are  composed  mainly  of  frozen 
salmon  and  halibut.  Quota  restrictions  limit  all  importations  of  fresh  or  frozen 
sea  fish,  but  salmon,  classified  as  a  river  fish,  does  not  come  under  these  regula- 
tions. The  quantity  of  salmon  brought  in  from  Canada,  however,  decreased 
from  45  tons  in  1935  to  41  tons  in  1936,  but  the  value  remained  the  same  at 
approximately  fl.  24,000.  Total  arrivals  of  salmon  have  declined  in  the  past 
few  years;  this  is  probably  due  to  certain  shipments  from  Japan.  Imports  of 
halibut  from  Canada  increased  from  20  tons  (fl.  8,000)  in  1935  to  35  tons 
(fl.  16,000)  in  1936.   These  were  admitted  under  special  licence. 

Rendered  Animal  Fats. — The  quantities  credited  under  this  heading  are 
principally  animal  greases  and  tallow  of  the  non-edible  varieties. 

Honey. — Imports  of  Canadian  honey  advanced  sharply  in  1936.  Holland 
is  dependent  on  foreign  suppliers  for  the  buckwheat  honey  which  is  used  by 
bakers  and  confectioners.  Canadian  buckwheat  honey  is  known,  appreciated, 
and  is  brought  in  whenever  prices  are  competitive.  More  would  have  been  taken 
had  additional  supplies  been  available. 

Non-specified  Animal  Products. — Fishmeal  is  the  main  commodity  in  this 
division,  imports  in  1936  amounting  to  1,085  tons  (fl.  77,000)  compared  with 
1,088  tons  (fl.  71,000)  in  1935.  Casing  imports  weighed  148  tons  as  against  119 
tons  in  1935,  but  the  value  declined— fl.  25,000  as  against  fl.  27,000.  Cattle 
horns,  some  meat  scraps,  and  probably  horse  hair  would  account  for  the 
remainder. 

Cereals. — The  foregoing  table  shows  an  increase  of  over  168  per  cent  in 
weight  and  218  per  cent  in  value  as  compared  with  the  1935  arrivals  of  wheat. 
Canada  is  also  credited  with  forwarding  a  considerable  quantity  of  maize — 
most  likely  transhipment  from  Argentina;  arrivals  of  rye  were  approximately 
three  times  as  great.  On  the  other  hand,  barley  receipts  declined  some  15  per 
cent,  and  imports  of  oats  dropped  sharply  to  about  one-sixth  of  their  1935 
volume.  Non-specified  grain,  which  from  Canada  is  entirely  buckwheat, 
decreased  to  about  43  per  cent  of  the  import  value  in  1935. 

Seeds. — Arrivals  of  seeds,  principally  clover  and  grass,  showed  considerable 
gain. 

Soya  Beans. — This  product  has  only  been  entered  among  import?  from 
Canada  during  the  last  two  years,  and  as  a  single  commodity  is  now  only 
exceeded  by  wheat.  In  1936  there  was  a  tenfold  increase  in  arrivals,  and  the 
quality  of  the  Canadian  supplies  is  said  to  compare  very  favourably  with  those 
of  Manchurian  origin.  As  the  total  was  over  96,000  tons,  and  Canada's  share 
was  18,696  tons,  there  is  room  for  expansion  provided  prices  remain  competitive. 
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Fruits,  Fresh  and  Dried. — The  large  declines  noted  under  these  two  head- 
ings in  the  table  are  entirely  due  to  decreased  shipments  of  apples,  both  fresh 
and  dried.  Canadian  apples  picked  in  the  autumn  do  not  usually  arrive  on  this 
market  until  after  the  close  of  that  calendar  year.  The  1936  statistics  thus 
reflect  the  poor  Dominion  crop  in  1935.  For  the  present  season  better  condi- 
tions may  be  expected,  especially  as  the  1936  Netherlands  crop  was  practically 
a  failure. 

Non-specified  Cattle  Feed. — Imports  under  this  heading  from  Canada  are 
mainly  linseed  cakes.  Although  the  Netherlands  draws  most  of  her  supplies 
from  the  United  States,  Canadian  cakes  enjoy  a  certain  market  which;  but  for 
the  quota  regulations,  could  be  expanded. 

Vegetable  Products,  Non-specified. — Imports  under  this  heading  were  valued 
at  fl.  4,562  as  compared  with  fl.  9,483  in  1935.  The  statistics  place  these  arrivals 
only  under  the  general  item  covering  raw  and  semi-manufactured  materials  of 
vegetable  origin  n.o.p.,  and  though  they  are  most  likely  medicinal  materials,  a 
definite  allocation  is  not  possible. 

Ore,  other  than  Iron  and  Manganese. — The  entry  in  the  table  covers  ship- 
ments of  zinc  ores.  Neither  in  1934  nor  1935  were  there  any  imports  from  the 
Dominion. 

Iron,  Steel,  and  Manufactures  Thereof. — This  group,  in  so  far  as  Canadian 
imports  are  concerned,  has  declined  in  importance  during  the  last  three  years. 
Returned  iron  drums  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  total,  with  valves,  pipe  fit- 
tings, and  some  screws  and  bolts  making  up  the  remainder. 

Copper,  Bronze,  and  Brassware. — Copper  in  blocks  is  the  principal  item 
under  this  heading.  Imports  amounted  to  1,096  tons  (fl.  330,000)  as  compared 
with  1,034  tons  (fl.  276,000)  in  1935.  The  1936  figures  for  the  rest  of  this 
group  are  not  available,  but  in  1935  the  following  commodities  were  noted  from 
Canada:  uninsulated  wire  and  cable,  229  tons  (fl.  62,110)  ;  bronze  in  blocks, 
66  tons  (fl. 14,799) ;  and  manufactures  of  copper,  bronze,  and  brass,  5-7  tons 
(fl.  6,892). 

Non-specified  Metals  and  Products  Thereof. — Imports  have  fallen  off  very 
sharply;  detailed  statistics  are  not  yet  available.  In  1935  crude  nickel  and 
nickel  waste  was  the  item  to  which  imports  from  Canada  in  this  division  were 
credited.   There  were  some  small  imports  of  aluminium. 

Non-specified  Minerals  and  Products  Thereof. — Asbestos  is  the  principal 
import  from  Canada  in  this  group.  Total  imports  of  asbestos  into  Holland  in 
1936  increased  considerably — 602  tons  (fl.  70,000)  as  compared  with  426  tons 
(fl.  47,586)  in  1935.  From  trade  information,  arrivals  from  the  Dominion  are 
expected  to  have  shown  a  proportionate  gain. 

Wheat  Flour. — There  was  a  slight  increase  in  imports  of  Canadian  wheat 
flour  into  Holland  in  1936,  amounting  to  about  4  per  cent  in  volume  and  12  per 
cent  in  value.  As  imports  are  strictly  controlled  by  quota  regulations,  the 
market  is  now  of  minor  importance  to  the  Dominion,  and  the  conclusion  of  a 
trade  agreement  with  the  United  States  has  given  that  country  favourable 
terms  regarding  imports. 

Husked,  Broken,  or  Crushed  Grains  or  Malt. — This  item  includes  rolled 
oat.-,  which  until  this  year  were  imported  in  considerable  quantities.  The  United 
States  was  the  principal  source  of  supply,  followed  by  Germany  and  Canada. 
The  construction  of  a  large  plant  in  Rotterdam  to  process  this  product  has  led 
to  a  decline  in  imports.  As  may  be  noted  from  the  table,  imports  from  Canada 
under  this  heading  are  now  negligible. 

Non-specified  Flour  Products. — Imports  of  these  have  increased,  due  mainly 
to  larger  sales  of  Canadian  macaroni  and  similar  products. 
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Chemical  Products. — The  principal  commodity  under  this  division  in  1936 
was  unexposed  theatre  films  valued  at  about  fl.  12,000;  the  remainder  was  mis- 
cellaneous chemical  products.  In  1935  the  films  were  valued  at  fl.  3,430,  and 
fl.  7,390  were  credited  to  miscellaneous  products. 

Paints,  Dyes,  and  Varnishes. — Imports  of  this  group  from  Canada  practic- 
ally doubled  in  1936.  Ochres  and  some  other  special  raw  materials  for  the  paint 
industry  are  the  main  components. 

Fish  and  Whale  Oil  (Train  Oil). — This  product  is  destined  chiefly  for  use 
by  the  margarine  industry.  In  1936  there  were  no  imports  from  Canada,  though 
in  1935,  with  a  value  of  fl.  74,000,  it  was  a  considerable  item.  Shipments  are 
only  made  from  the  Dominion  when  the  Netherlands  market  is  particularly 
favourable. 

Wax,  Soap,  Oil  Products,  etc. — Toilet  soap  is  the  main  product  from  Canada 
under  this  heading.  Owing  to  quota  restrictions  imports  declined  sharply  in 
1936.  In  1935,  582  tons  (fl.  295,000)  were  brought  in,  but  in  1936  the  arrivals 
from  Canada  were  only  209  tons  (fl.  109,000). 

Lumber,  Wood  n.o.p.,  and  Wood  Products. — As  may  be  seen  from  the  table 
of  imports,  each  of  these  three  items  shows  a  considerable  advance  over  the 
comparative  figures  of  the  previous  year. 

Under  lumber,  Canada's  contribution  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  Douglas 
fir,  the  value  of  which  increased  over  50  per  cent  in  1936. 

Wood  n.o.p.  includes  pit  props  and  pulpwood.  The  first  commercial  ship- 
ments of  Canadian  pulpwood  to  the  Netherlands  were  made  in  1936,  and  this 
item,  which  in  former  years  was  a  negligible  one,  now  assumes  importance.  As 
forward  orders  have  already  been  placed,  the  business  is  likely  to  increase. 

The  principal  item  included  among  non-specified  wood  products  is  wood- 
pulp,  mostlv  bleached  sulphite  pulp.  Arrivals  of  this  material  from  Canada 
increased  from  5,489  tons  (fl.  552,000)  in  1935  to  5,762  tons  (fl.  590,000)  in  1936. 
Plywood  imports,  which  from  the  Dominion  are  principally  of  Douglas  fir,  are 
also  grouped  under  this  non-specified  wood  products  division.  In  1936  these 
amounted  to  156  tons  valued  at  fl.  25,000. 

Hides  and  Skins. — Most  of  the  hides  brought  in  from  Canada  are  raw  salted. 
In  1936  these  accounted  for  277  tons  valued  at  fl.  123,000  out  of  the  total  value 
of  fl.  129,756  for  the  group.  Imports  of  furs  declined  in  value,  but  the  advance 
in  hide  receipts  was  responsible  for  practically  doubling  the  importance  of  this 
division  in  1936. 

Footwear. — Arrivals  of  footwear  from  Canada  are  practically  confined  to 
rubber  boots.  These,  particularly  for  fishermen,  are  very  favourably  regarded, 
and  are  known  for  their  superior  quality.  In  1936, 11,217  pairs  valued  at  fl.  32,000 
were  brought  in.  Running  and  tennis  shoes  of  Canadian  manufacture  are 
in  demand,  but  imports  of  these  are  also  adversely  affected  by  the  quota 
measures  in  force.  There  are  no  imports  of  leather  footwear  from  the  Dominion. 

Leather  Products. — Imports  under  this  heading  are  chiefly  work  gloves  of 
leather.  Although  there  has  been  a  decline  during  the  current  period,  from 
orders  known  to  be  placed  for  1937,  there  should  be  an  expansion  in  this  item. 

Textile  Products. — In  this  division  imports  of  second-hand  bags  are  the 
principal  item.  Receipts  in  1936,  valued  at  fl.  49,000,  declined  sharply  and  are 
worth  only  approximately  one-third  of  those  for  1935  and  one-half  when  com- 
pared witn  1934. 

Due  to  the  operation  of  the  quota  system,  imports  of  Canadian  silk  stock- 
ings are  rendered  practically  impossible.  There  exists  a  quite  fair  demand  for 
hosiery  from  the  Dominion,  but  unless  the  importer  can  secure  a  licence  no 
business  can  be  done. 
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Bricks  and  Other  Artificial  Stoneware  Products. — Building  boards  made 
from  pulp,  shavings,  gypsum,  magnesite,  and  other  materials  are  classified  under 
the  above  heading.  The  trade  in  Canadian  building  board  fell  off  considerably 
in  1936,  imports  amounting  only  to  485  tons  (fl.  54,000)  as  compared  with 
arrivals  of  1,014  tons  (fl.  118,000)  in  1935.  Sweden  is  the  principal  supplier 
and  is  selling  some  boards  in  Holland  at  less  than  two-thirds  the  laid-down  cost 
of  the  cheapest  Canadian  board.  The  quality  of  products  from  the  Dominion 
is  distinctly  superior  to  these  cheaper  Swedish  grades,  which,  however,  are  much 
in  demand  due  to  the  high  cost  of  building  in  Holland. 

Construction  generally  was  quiet  throughout  the  year,  the  number  of  build- 
ing permits  issued  having  declined  some  25  per  cent.  In  the  higher-price  field 
keen  competition  is  met  from  the  better-class  Scandinavian  manufacturers. 

Paper  and  Products. — Imports  of  Canadian  origin  in  this  division  are  prin- 
cipally some  special  printing  and  writing  papers,  plus  a  certain  quantity  of  litho- 
graphed paper  products.  Practically  all  paper  and  paperware  are  on  the  quota 
lists.  Generally,  Canadian  paper  is  too  high  in  price  and  quality  to  meet  local 
needs.  Nevertheless,  imports  under  this  item  increased  slightly  from  9  tons 
(fl.  2,761)  in  1935  to  11  tons  (fl.  3,212)  in  1936. 

Raw  Tobacco. — Imports  under  this  heading  declined  to  about  one-third  of 
their  1935  weight  and  value.  Tobacco  arrivals  credited  to  Canada  are  of  the 
so-called  "  Virginia  "  type. 

X on-specified  Foodstuffs. — In  this  division  are  included  canned  salmon, 
pilchards,  and  lobster  imports,  as  well  as  confectionery  and  biscuits,  a  new 
item  from  Canada.  Canned  salmon  imports  now  come  principally  from  Japan — 
1,462  tons  out  of  a  total  of  2,091  tons  in  1936.  This  was  offered  at  prices  which 
Canadian  canners  cannot  meet.  The  price  of  canned  lobster  puts  it  also  in  the 
luxury  class. 

As  will  be  observed  from  the  summary  table,  imports  for  the  whole  group, 
however,  increased  to  31  tons  (fl.  12,511)  as  compared  with  26  tons  (fl.  7,940) 
in  1935.   A  new  item  successfully  introduced  in  1936  was  spices. 

Agricultural  Implements,  Machines,  etc. — This  is  a  composite  heading 
covering  imports  of  all  sorts  of  machinery  and  parts.  Imports  from  Canada 
are  principally  washing  machines,  power  machinery  parts  non-specified  (mostly 
agricultural  implements),  some  mowers  and  binders,  automobile  batteries,  and 
electrical  meters.  Imports  under  this  group  show  an  advance  of  16  tons  over 
1935,  but  the  value  remained  practically  the  same — fl.  26,469  in  1935  and 
fl.  26,673  in  1936. 

Tools. — This  small  item  is  composed  of  garden  tools  and  some  hand  ham- 
mers.  Arrivals  show  a  slight  increase:  from  fl.  2,161  to  fl.  2,391. 

Instruments  and  Parts. — Arrivals  from  Canada  under  this  heading,  which 
includes  various  sorts  of  office  machinery  and  other  mechanical  measuring 
devices,  advanced  from  nil  in  1935  to  5  tons  (fl.  9,199)  in  1936. 

Products  of  Rubber  and  Balata. — Imports  of  rubber  products  from  Canada 
show  a  decided  drop  in  1936.  The  main  item  is  rubber  automobile  tires,  arrivals 
of  which  declined  from  32,655  pieces  (fl.  505,000)  to  18,368  tires  (fl.  332,000) . 
Imports  from  the  Dominion  vary  considerably  from  year  to  year,  as  orders  by 
distributors  here  are  merely  placed  with  the  United  States  head  office  of  the 
rubber  companies,  which  latter  decide  what  proportion  will  be  supplied  by  the 
Canadian  branch  plants.  One  of  the  large  United  States  concerns  has  estab- 
lished a  branch  factory  in  Netherlands  East  Indies,  from  whence  tires  are  now 
being  delivered  to  this  country. 

Inner  tube  imports  were  also  less,  declining  from  8,667  pieces  (fl.  15  607) 
to  7,132  pieces  (fl.  14,000). 
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Exports  to  Canada 

There  is  a  considerable  disparity  between  the  official  Netherlands  figures 
and  the  returns  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  as  to  the  value  of  Holland 
merchandise  destined  for  Canadian  consumption.  In  this  case  it  would  appear 
that  the  Canadian  figures  give  the  more  accurate  picture,  for  there  are  certain 
important  commodities  which  are  mostly  shipped  to  the  Dominion  via  the  United 
Kingdom,  Belgium,  or  the  United  States,  which,  though  credited  to  Holland  by 
Canada,  are  shown  as  exports  to  the  transit  country. 

According  to  Canadian  figures,  shipments  from  Holland  during  the  year 
just  closed  were  valued  at  $4,463,685.  This  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange  would 
amount  to  roughly  fl.  8,123,807,  or  even  at  the  old  rate  ($1  equals  about  fl.  1-50) 
which  prevailed  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1936,  would  be  fl.  6,695,528. 
Actually,  the  official  Netherlands  total  for  exports  to  Canada  in  1936  was  only 
fl.  5,350,898. 

The  change  in  the  relationship  between  the  Netherlands  guilder  and  the 
Canadian  dollar  during  the  year,  due  to  the  devaluation  of  the  former  in  Sep- 
tember, also  renders  a  comparison  less  precise.  A  case  in  point  is  the  movement 
of  vegetable  oils  from  this  country  to  the  Dominion.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  tank 
space  offering  on  direct  steamers,  the  great  proportion  of  these  exports  are  sent 
via  the  United  Kingdom.  Netherlands  figures  show  exports  of  fl.  244,500  ($134,- 
475) ;  Canadian  returns  record  imports  amounting  to  $585,858.  Crude  peanut 
oil  was  the  most  important  ($338,414) ,  followed  by  flax  or  linseed  oil  ($126,673) , 
soya  bean  oil  ($50,201),  crude  coconut  oil  (32,458),  and  palm  oil  ($28,463). 

The  Netherlands  official  statistics  reveal  a  distinct  improvement  in  ship- 
ments to  Canada  in  1936.  Exports  were  greater  both  in  weight  and  value  than 
for  some  years  previously.  During  the  last  five  years  the  movement  has  been 
as  follows: — 


Year  M.  Tons  Guilders 

1932    59,005  7.645,000 

193i3   36,778  5.137,000 

1934    48.948  4,641,000 

1935    37,428  4,330,000 

1936    69,937  5.3'51,00O 


Comparing  1936  with  the  preceding  year,  there  was  an  increase  in  weight 
of  exports  to  Canada  of  32,509  tons  of  over  86  per  cent.  The  value  also  rose 
but  not  to  such  an  extent,  the  increase  amounting  to  fl.  1,021,000  or  to  over  24 
per  cent. 

Principal  Exports 

Shipments  of  Netherlands  goods  to  Canada  are  confined  mainly  to  about 
fifteen  leading  commodities.  Chief  among  these  is  the  rope  and  cordage  group, 
of  which  binder  twine,  with  exports  in  1936  weighing  7,206  tons  (fl.  1,464,000) 
is  the  main  component.  Vegetable  oils,  as  mentioned  above,  are  second,  fol- 
lowed by  bulbs  and  nursery  stock  (fl.  871,000) .  Paint  products,  including  litho- 
pone;  rags,  mainly  linen  and  cotton;  waxes;  dextrine  and  potato  flour;  chemical 
products,  including  fertilizers;  textiles,  particularly  cotton  fabrics;  coal;  seeds; 
medicines;  yarns  and  rovings;  pickled  herrings;  tinned  fruit,  including  fruit 
pulp,  are  the  other  principal  exports  in  descending  order  of  value. 

The  appended  table  gives  particulars  of  the  1936  exports  to  the  Dominion, 
together  with  comparative  figures  for  the  preceding  year,  both  for  weight  and 
value: — 
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1935  1936 

Commodity  M.  Tons  Fl.  1,000  M.  Tons  Fl.  1,000 

Total,  including  goods  not  mentioned   37,428  4,330  69.937  5,351 

Preserved  vegetables   ,         J*  U  233  25 

Fish  and  shellfish   428  52  466  67 

Cheese   g  U  4o  16 

Milk  products   3.8  5  /6  12 

Pulses    4/  6  102  10 

seedS.v.v.v   401     m     m  h 

Preserved  fruit   7  1  280  62 

Bulbs  and  nursery  stock   1,855  860  1,817  871 

Non-specified   vegetable   products   103  19  14 J  Sto 

qQSl]   50  0.4  14,718  118 

Iron,  steel  and  manufactures  thereof   ....  35  5  129 

Husked,  broken  or  crushed  grain   174  13  141  11 

Potato  flour,  dextrine  and  Hour  products  .  .  1,214  112  2,204  184 

Chemical  products   532  130  959  182 

Medicines  and  patent  foods   40  84  3©  98 

Paints,  dyes  and  varnishes   2,199  227  2,999  319 

Vegetable  oils   372  82  1,356  244 

Soap  products,  etc   174  47  416  184 

Hides  and  skins   35  32  23  20 

Toother    0.4  4  6  15 

Y?rns                                               .  .  191  230  66  82 

rordaap ...  7,248  1,343  7,211  1,482 

TeSSIs *."  .'* .'.   73     122     105  we 

Paper  and  paper  products   182  32  139  25 

Cocoa  and  chocolate   f  152  43 

Rags,  waste,  etc   1>026  i6l         1»262  206 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  foregoing  that  the  chief  advances  in  1936  as 
compared  with  1935  have  been  made  in  shipments  of  vegetable  oils,  cordage 
(binder  twine),  waxes,  and  coal,  while  exports  of  potato  flour,  dextrine,  tinned 
fruit  (mainly  strawberry  pulp),  and  chemical  products  have  increased  con- 
siderably. On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  large  decrease  in  the  quantities  of 
yarns  shipped  to  Canada. 

Entrepot  Trade 

Bonded  warehouses  are  provided  at  Rotterdam  and  other  important  points 
to  care  for  merchandise  shipped  to  this  country,  but  either  not  intended  for 
immediate  consumption  or  being  destined  for  transhipment  or  withdrawal  as 
ships'  stores.  In  former  years,  when  the  German  and  other  Central  European 
markets  were  freer  of  restrictions,  this  trade  was  of  more  importance.  Now  this 
traffic  has  considerably  diminished. 

At  the  close  of  1936  the  total  of  Canadian  goods  in  entrepot  was  361  tons 
as  compared  with  859  tons  at  the  end  of  1935.  Values  are  not  given,  but  the 
weights  of  the  principal  commodities  so  held  were  as  follows:  feeding  cakes, 
174  tons;  casings,  82  tons;  honey,  41  tons;  wheat  flour,  33  tons;  non-specified 
animal  products,  20  tons;  and  tobacco,  7  tons. 

Transit  Trade 

With  the  recovery  in  world  conditions,  there  was  some  improvement  in  the 
transit  traffic  in  merchandise  of  Canadian  origin  through  the  port  of  Rotterdam 
in  1936.  Iron  and  manganese  ore  (96,367  tons)  was  the  chief  commodity  being 
reforwarded.  Dominion  wheat  is  in  second  place  with  53,250  tons;  most  of 
this  was  destined  for  Switzerland  and/or  Belgium,  though  difficulties  exist  as  far 
as  shipments  to  the  latter  country  are  concerned,  for  the  Belgian  authorities 
insist  this  wheat  may  only  be  entered  for  consumption  when  conveyed  in  Belgian 
lighters.  Some  consignments  of  wheat  have  also  been  made  from  Rotterdam 
to  Finland  and  Denmark,  and  a  small  quantity  was  cleared  for  Germany. 

A  total  of  11,375  tons  of  non-specified  ores  arriving  from  Canada  was  for- 
warded to  unknown  destinations,  3,644  tons  of  soya  beans,  and  1,852  tons  of 
lumber  n.o.p. 
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UNITED  STATES  MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  BARLEY 

R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  April  1,  1937. — For  the  past  three  years  the  United  States  has 
presented  a  considerable  market  for  Canadian  barley,  in  the  form  of  malting 
barley  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  of  barley  malt.  This  outlet  is  new  and  is,  as  far 
as  may  be  ascertained  from  existing  facts,  of  a  temporary  nature.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  imports,  production  and  exports  of  barley  and  the  excess  of 
imports  over  exports  of  barley  in  the  form  of  malt  for  the  last  four  years,  com- 
pared with  the  1928-32  average: — 


1928-32 

Average         1933           1934  1935  1936 

Figures  in  1.000  bushels 

Imports  :,.               42              24          6.580  4.840  8.144 

Production                                        281.237       155.825       118.348  285,774  147.452 


281.279       155,849       124,928       290,614  155.596 
Exports   21.194  7,142  5.447  7,507  7,377 


260,085       148,707       119.481       283,107  148,219 
Malt*   -    1.248    +    2.720    +    5.025    +    8,540"  +  8,020 


Consumption  of  barley   258.837       151.427       124.500       201,647  156,239 


*  This  heading  represents  the  excess  of  imports  of  barley  malt  over  exports  expressed  in 
terms  of  bushels  of  barley  on  the  basis  of  1  bushel  of  barley  equals  1 . 1  bushels  of  malt,  which 
in  turn  weighs  34  pounds  per  bushel. 

The  foregoing  table  does  not  take  into  account  imports  of  pearl  barley  or 
barley  flour,  which  are  not  important,  and  which,  in  any  case,  do  not  affect  the 
trade  with  Canada,  Nearly  all  the  barley  imported  from  Canada  is  for  malting 
purposes,  although  a  small  percentage  of  the  original  imports  is  undoubtedly 
screened  out  as  unfit  for  malting  and  eventually  used  for  feed  purposes. 

Competition 

As  far  as  the  actual  barley  trade  is  concerned,  Canada  has  had  little  outside 
competition,  although  in  1934  and  1935  some  fairly  large  imports  of  Polish 
barley  took  place  owing  to  a  heavy  crop  in  that  country,  assisted  by  State  export 
bounties.  Actually,  however,  in  the  years  1934,  1935,  and  1936  imports  from 
Canada  accounted  for  about  87,  87,  and  94  per  cent  respectively  of  all  barley 
imported  in  the  grain.  Since  the  largest  beer-producing  areas  in  the  United 
States  are  centred  around  the  Great  Lakes  and  as  there  is  only  one  maltster  of 
importance  in  the  Eastern  States,  it  follows  that  Polish  competition  in  malting 
barley  can  only  be  effective  in  exceptional  circumstances. 

In  malt,  however,  the  position  is  reversed,  since  European  shippers  are 
advantageously  placed  to  supply  the  large  brewers  of  New  York,  who  otherwise 
must  draw  on  the  midwestern  maltsters  for  most  of  their  domestic  supplies, 
paying  the  correspondingly  higher  rail  freight. 

Factors  Affecting  Imports 

In  considering  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  imports  of 
barley — almost  entirely  from  Canada — have  coincided  with  the  repeal  of  Pro- 
hibition. However,  while  the  imports  of  barley  were  to  fill  the  demand  of  the 
re-created  brewing  industry,  they  were  made  possible  through  the  low  crops  of 
1934-36.  Although  the  1935  production  of  barley  was  slightly  over  the  1928-32 
average,  the  other  feed  grains,  notably  corn,  were  below  normal  so  that  more 
barley  was  required  for  feed.  Furthermore,  during  the  years  1928-32  there  was 
a  relatively  low  demand  for  malting  barley  and  the  production  for  1935  was  not 
of  sufficient  quality  to  meet  all  requirements  of  the  increasing  malt  production. 
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In  fact,  the  statistics  show  that  the  increase  in  1935  was  absorbed  almost  entirely 
as  feed  inasmuch  as  the  total  imports  of  malt  and  barley  in  that  year  showed 
an  increase  over  the  previous  year. 

In  the  lack  of  statistics  showing  the  percentage  of  barley  used  as  feed  and 
that  used  for  malting,  the  amount  of  malt  used  by  the  brewing  industry  is 
illustrative  of  the  current  position  when  compared  with  imports  of  barley  and 
malt,  expressed  as  bushels  of  malt  as  follows: — 

1034         1935  1936 

1.  Consumption  1,000  bushels  malt       42,200       50,750  57.450 

2.  Imports  1.000  bushels  malt       12,938       14.744  17,828 

3.  Imports  from  Canada  ..   ..1.000  bushels  malt         9,801         7,119  10,337 

Per  cent  2  of  1    30.7         20.1  31.1 

Per  cent  3  of  2    75.7         48.3  58.0 

Unfortunately  the  consumption  figures  are  only  available  for  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30  of  each  year,  so  that  the  comparisons  of  imports  are  not  exact. 
It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  there  is  not  much  change  in  the  import  per- 
centage of  consumption,  so  that  the  higher  production  of  barley  in  1935  undoubt- 
edly was  converted  to  feed. 

The  reduction  in  share  of  total  imports  by  Canada  in  1935  was  caused  by  a 
falling  off  in  both  imports  of  barley  and  malt,  and  shown  in  the  following  table 
of  imports: — 

1934        1935  1936 
Figures  in  1,000  Bushels 

Total  barley   6.580       4.840  8.144 

Canada,  barley   5,719       4.216  7,623 

Poland,  barlev   820         597   * 

Total  malt   5.70O       9.420  8,870 

Canada,  malt   3,510       2,481  1.952 

Europe,  malt   2,000       6,835   * 

*  Not  available. 

It  is  probable  that  the  higher  yield  in  1935  made  the  competition  with 
Canadian  malting  barley  more  severe,  with  a  consequent  effect  on  imports, 
without,  however,  being  sufficient  to  materially  increase  supplies  of  malt,  so 
that  European  malt  made  up  the  deficiency.  The  principal  European  suppliers 
of  malt  are  Belgium,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Germany. 

Obviously,  the  bare  production  figures  of  barley  are  only  of  relative  impor- 
tance, since  the  quality  and  types  of  local  barleys  are  of  direct  influence  on  the 
demand  for  Canadian  barley.  During  the  many  years  of  Prohibition,  Trebi 
barley  was  sown  to  a  large  extent,  particularly  in  those  areas  subject  to  drought, 
owing  to  its  highly  resistant  qualities.  This  barley  is  not  a  malting  barley  and 
may  have  been  supplanted  in  recent  years  to  an  increasing  degree  by  malting 
barleys,  in  view  of  the  strong  demand  and  heavy  premiums  on  such  barley. 

Local  Production 

The  following  table  gives  the  production  of  barley  by  States,  the  acreage 
representing  the  area  harvested: — 

1928-32  1935  1936 

1.000     Bushels  1,000  Bushels  1.000  Bushels 

Acres    per  Acre  Acres    per  Acre  Acres  per  Acre 

Total                                                  12,645       22.2  12,371       23.1  8.322  17.7 

Minnesota                                          2  028       24.4  2,345       25.5  2.040  15.5 

North  Dakota                                   2,387       16.3  2,380       18.0  476  9.5 

South  Dakota                                   1,891       18.6  2,152       19.5  839  10.7 

Wisconsin                                           730       30.4  929       27.5  873  20.5 

Nebraska                                            708       21.7  690  22.0  552  10.0 

Iowa                                                  622       27.0  576  26.5  392  18.0 

California                                         1,092       27.1  1,193  31.0  1,050  28.5 

Kansas                                               5.56       17.5  260  14.0  364  11.0 

Colorado                                           512       18.8  321  20.0  360  18.5 
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The  large  drop  in  acreage  in  1936  was  not  the  result  of  lack  of  demand  for 
barley,  but  was  caused  by  adverse  conditions  which  reduced  the  acreage  sown 
from  12,096,000  to  the  harvested  area  of  8,322,000. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  seven  largest  producers  are  the 
following  states  (with  actual  production  in  1935  in  1,000  bushels  in  paren- 
theses):  Minnesota  (59,798),  North  Dakota  (42,840),  South  Dakota  (41.964), 
California  (36,983) ,  Wisconsin  (25,548) ,  Iowa  (15,264) ,  Nebraska  (15,180). 

PRINCIPAL  VARIETIES  OF  MALTING  BARLEY  SOWN 

The  outstanding  varieties  of  malting  barleys  in  the  United  States  are  the 
Oderbrucker,  Velvet,  and  Atlas.  In  1935  the  acreage  sown  with  these  three 
varieties  was  1,024,000,  1,726,000,  and  650,000  respectively.  The  Oderbrucker 
was  sown  principally  in  Wisconsin  (324,100  acres)  and  Michigan  (62,000  acres), 
with  smaller  acreage  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Montana,  and  Ohio. 

Velvet  also  had  a  fairly  wide  distribution,  but  was  mainly  concentrated  in 
Minnesota  (691,200  acres),  Iowa  (463,300),  Wisconsin  (138,900),  and  South 
Dakota  (234,200),  followed  by  North  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Illinois  to  a  lesser 
degree. 

The  total  acreage  of  Atlas  was  sown  in  California.  Trebi  (unsuited  for 
malting)  was  still  grown  in  the  largest  areas,  being  responsible  for  2,224,000 
acres  in  1935,  or  18  per  cent  of  the  total  area  harvested  in  that  year.  Trebi 
was  distributed  over  the  main  barley  area  with  the  exception  of  California,  its 
principal  concentration  being  in  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota,  with  fairly  large 
areas  in  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Nebraska. 

MARKET  PREFERENCES 

However,  except  for  Trebi  and  a  few.  minor  varieties,  all  the  barley  grown 
in  the  United  States  may  be  considered  as  malting  barley.  The  brewers  of  the 
upper  Mississippi  Valley,  however,  prefer  the  Manchuria-Oderbrucker  types, 
and  these  varieties  and  their  hybrids  actually  form  the  bulk  of  the  production 
in  this  area.  Generally  speaking,  over  most  of  the  United  States  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  quality  of  barley,  although  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley 
and  in  California  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  handling  and  threshing  to  secure 
better  grain.  In  short,  it  may  be  said  that  the  good  quality  grain  is  used  for 
malting,  and  the  poorer  lots  used  as  feed  when  they  do  not  come  up  to  a  malting 
standard. 

Roughly,  it  is  considered  that  from  20  to  25  per  cent  of  production  in  normal 
years  is  of  malting  barley,  but  in  1935  this  percentage  is  estimated  to  have 
been  reduced  to  under  15  per  cent  owing  to  adverse  climatic  conditions.  In 
years  of  poor  production  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  malting  barleys  are  extended 
to  include  barley  that  under  more  favourable  circumstances  would  only  be 
considered  as  feed. 

Distribution 

The  centre  of  beer  production  is  in  those  States  bordering  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  thus  Canadian  barley  is  advantageously  placed  to  supply  the  demands  from 
such  States  as  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Minnesota,  all  of  which  are 
listed  in  the  first  ten  producers  of  beer,  and  from  which  most  of  the  malt  used 
by  the  Eastern  breweries  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  is  supplied.  Canadian 
malt  is  also  shipped  to  the  Eastern  breweries,  though  European  suppliers  are  in 
a  strategic  position  to  meet  these  requirements. 

Future  Possibilities 

It  is,  of  course,  too  early  to  make  any  prediction  of  the  1937  barley  crop, 
but  acreage  intentions  are  placed  at  10,901,000.   In  view  of  the  short  1936  crop, 
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however,  there  is  no  doubt  that  imports  of  both  barley  and  malt  will  continue 
for  1937.  It  is  currently  felt  by  importers  that  once  barley  production  is  back 
to  normal  in  the  United  States,  there  will  be  no  need  for  Canadian  malting 
barley.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  a  more  permanent  market  for  malt, 
since  brewers  become  accustomed  to  a  certain  malt  and  are  frequently  loath 
to  change  to  a  new  supply.  Furthermore,  the  duty  on  malt  is  only  %o  cents 
per  pound  (which  is  equivalent  to  about  12-35  cents  per  bushel  of  barley)  as 
compared  with  a  duty  of  20  cents  per  bushel  of  barley.  Again,  the  European 
maltsters  have  the  advantage  of  cheap  ocean  haul  to  the  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  breweries,  as  against  the  rail  haul  of  the  Great  Lake  maltsters. 

However,  prior  to  the  war  imports  of  barley  did  not  exist  in  any  quantity 
and  malt  imports  were  also  insignificant.  Comparing  the  1910-14  period  with 
the  1928-32  period  and  with  the  year  1935  gives  the  following  table  (imports 
and  exports  including  barley  and  malt  expressed  as  barley) : — 


1910-14 

1928-32 

1935 

Figures 

in  1,000 

Bushels 

  164,190 

281,237 

285,774 

  5 

549 

13,410 

164,195 

2i81,786 

299,184 

22,954 

7,532 

Consumption  of  barley  

  156.107 

258.832 

291,652 

Figures 

in  1,000 

Gallons 

Production  of  beer  

  1,962,048 

Dry 

1,366,000 

Thus,  when  comparing  the  current  position  with  that  prior  to  the  war  and 
Prohibition,  it  will  be  noted  that  with  a  much  smaller  production  of  barley  in 
1910-14  than  in  1935,  considerably  larger  beer  production  could  be  supplied 
with  malt  without  recourse  to  imports,  and  without  restricting  exports  of  barley 
or  malt  below  the  1935  figure.  It  would  seem  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
quality  of  the  barley  produced  in  the  years  1910-14  was  very  much  higher  than 
at  the  present  time. 

Similarly,  there  would  seem  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  local  production  of 
barley  will  be  able  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  brewing  industry  as  soon  as 
climatic  conditions  are  such  that  better  quality  grain  may  be  expected.  Obviously, 
with  a  more  normal  production  the  maltsters  would  have  first  call  on  the  good- 
quality  grain  in  view  of  the  premium  paid  for  barley  suitable  as  malting — cur- 
rently about  20  cents  per  bushel,  but  at  times  it  has  reached  almost  double  the 
price  of  feed  barley. 

TOTAL  REQUIREMENTS  OF  BARLEY 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  1928-32  production,  less  exports,  represents  the 
normal  feed  requirements,  and  considering  the  present  demands  for  malt  as  at 
least  60,000,000  bushels,  or  54,500,000  bushels  of  barley  (based  on  the  steadily 
increasing  production  of  beer  and  the  consumption  of  malt  for  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1936,  at  57,450,000  bushels),  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
country  requires  about  314,585,000  bushels  of  barley  to  meet  all  its  requirements. 

The  average  production  per  acre  during  1928-32  was  22-2  bushels,  so  that 
to  produce  the  assumed  demand  it  would  be  necessary  to  harvest  about  14,160,000 
acres  with  barley,  as  compared  with  an  estimate  for  1.937  of  10,901,000. 

ESTIMATED  ACREAGE  AND  YIELD 

With  improved  quality,  however,  the  barley  available  for  feed  would 
naturally  be  reduced  at  the  expense  of  malting  barley  if  the  quality  were 
sufficiently  good.  Thus  on  the  basis  of  the  estimated  acreage  that  it  is  hoped 
will  be  harvested  of  10,901,000  acres,  with  a  normal  yield  of  22-2  bushels,  a 
total  production  with  favourable  conditions  for  1937  may  be  estimated  at  about 
242,000,000  bushels.    Assuming  that  from  20  to  25  per  cent  (the  normal  figure 
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under  ordinary  conditions)  would  be  suitable  for  malting,  this  would  give  from 
48,400,000  to  60,500,000  bushels  of  malting  barley,  or  from  53,240,000  to 
66,550,000  bushels  of  malt  to  meet  a  prospective  demand  of  60,000,000  bushels 
of  malt. 

From  these  rough  deductions  it  may  be  concluded  that  only  with  good,  if 
not  exceptionally  good,  conditions  will  the  production  of  barley  this  year  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  brewing  industry.  As  to  whether  the  lack 
of  domestic  supplies  will  be  met  by  barley  or  malt  imports  would  seem  to  be  a 
question  of  the  relative  cost  of  malt  and  barley,  and  of  Canadian  malt  as  com- 
pared with  European  supplies  (making  allowance  for  whatever  preference  may 
exist  for  one  or  other  of  the  malts  by  brewers) .  As  already  stated,  Polish  barley 
can  only  enter  under  exceptional  circumstances,  either  because  of  an  excess  in 
production,  or  because  of  State  export  subsidies.  It  is  considered  by  importers 
that  such  subsidies  are  not  likely  to  be  renewed  this  year. 

LIVE-STOCK  PRODUCERS'   ORGANIZATION  IN  ARGENTINA 

J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  March  8,  1937. — Argentina  has  what  is  possibly  a  unique  type 
of  live-stock  producers'  organization.  It  was  founded  by  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment on  January  10,  1935,  but  it  is  independent  of  the  state.  It  is  neither  a  co- 
operative society  nor  a  limited  liability  company  in  the  accepted  sense.  All 
producers  of  live  stock,  including  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  are  eligible  for  mem- 
bership in  the  organization  by  virtue  solely  of  the  fact  that  they  are  sellers  of  live 
stock. 

National  Meat  Board 

The  Argentine  Government  established  a  National  Meat  Board  in  1934, 
empowered  to  levy  a  maximum  tax  of  1J  per  cent' on  all  live-stock  sales  effected 
by  producers.  The  tax  actually  levied  is  1  per  cent.  The  producers'  organiza- 
tion which  was  provided  for  in  the  same  law  was  founded  early  in  1935,  and 
is  being  allotted  temporarily  80  per  cent  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  sales 
tax  to  bring  its  working  capital  up  to  the  equivalent  of  $13,200,000,  which  is 
the  maximum  fixed.  The  remaining  20  per  cent  is  retained  by  the  Meat  Board 
to  cover  general  expenses,  propaganda  expenses,  collection  of  statistical  data, 
etc.  The  tax  rate  may  be  modified  or  withdrawn  when  it  may  be  considered 
sufficient  funds  have  accumulated. 

Argentine  Corporation  of  Meat  Producers 

The  shareholders  of  the  new  organization — the  Argentine  Corporation  of 
Meat  Producers — are  the  live-stock  producers  themselves,  and  shares  of  a  unit 
value  of  10  pesos  are  allotted  to  individual  producers  in  direct  proportion  to  their 
contribution  through  payment  of  the  sales  tax.  The  directors  of  the  organiza- 
tion are  elected  by  the  shareholders. 

The  purpose  of  this  producers'  organization  is  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
shareholders  in  general,  and  it  has  wide  powers  to  operate  in  all  phases  of  the 
meat  trade,  to  effect  purchases  of  live  stock,  construct  abattoirs,  or  alternatively 
make  arrangements  with  private  entities  for  the  slaughter  of  its  stock  and  estab- 
lish selling  organizations  in  the  domestic  and  export  markets.  It  competes 
directly  with  the  private  meat  packing  firms  with  a  view  to  maintaining  a  highly 
competitive  market  for  the  individual  producers,  lessening  the  spread  between 
producer  and  consumer  prices,  promoting  consumption  of  meats  at  home,  and 
in  establishing  wider  or  new  markets  abroad. 
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How  Stock  Sales  are  Effected 

Live-stock  breeding  is  a  large-scale  enterprise  in  Argentina  so  that  there  are 
relatively  few  sellers  in  comparison  to  the  number  of  animals  slaughtered  for 
domestic  consumption  and  export.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  producer 
may  sell  his  live  stock.  Sales  may  be  made  direct  to  the  private  packing  firm 
which  sends  its  own  buyer  to  the  breeder's  estancia  or  farm.  The  second 
method  is  to  consign  the  stock  to  the  public  stockyards  for  sale  through  com- 
mission houses  or  direct  by  private  treaty  or  auction  to  the  private  or  municipal 
packing  plants.  In  practice  the  bulk  of  the  best  type  of  cattle  suitable  for 
the  export  trade  have  been  purchased  direct  on  the  farms.  Consequently, 
when  it  is  a  buyers'  market,  as  has  been  the  case  in  recent  years,  the  individual 
producer,,  who  may  not  be  on  the  packers'  list  of  suppliers,  has  no  alternative  but 
to  consign  to  the  public  stockyards  and  possibly  accept  prices  ruling  for  inferior 
qualities  in  the  domestic  trade. 

First  Annual  Report  of  Organization 

The  new  producers'  organization  have  attempted  to  create  a  stronger  market, 
particularly  in  the  public  stockyards  and  bring  prices  there  more  in  line  with 
prices  on  direct  purchases.  Their  first  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  May 
31,  1936,  purports  to  show  that  a  marked  degree  of  success  has  been  achieved  in 
this  field.  The  organization  purchased  during  this  period  157,462  export-type 
cattle  or  roughly  8  per  cent  of  the  total  exported,  of  which  105,810  were  bought 
direct  from  the  producer  and  51,652  in  the  public  stockyards.  It  claims  to  have 
been  successful  in  raising  stockyard  prices  for  export  cattle  to  the  level  of  prices 
paid  on  the  farm  by  the  packers. 

In  addition,  151,944  cattle  were  purchased  for  domestic  consumption,  of 
which  only  8.247  head  were  purchased  direct,  the  remainder  going  through  the 
stockyards.  Purchases  of  sheep  and  lambs  reached  a  total  of  381,251  head,  for 
export  exclusively.  In  general,  the  purpose  is  to  strengthen  the  market  and 
encourage  quality  production  through  payment  of  premiums  for  the  best  types 
offered,  and  for  all  individual  operations  during  the  period  a  price  higher  than 
the  average  for  the  quality  was  paid  to  the  producer. 

Sales  Methods 

Since  the  producers'  organization  have  not  yet  made  any  move  towards 
the  construction  of  an  abattoir,  the  live  stock  purchased  is  slaughtered  and 
prepared  or  processed  on  a  cost  plus  basis  under  contract  with  private  packing 
firms  here.  In  practice  only  two  packers  have  participated  in  this  business  for 
the  export  trade.  The  meats  are  then  exported  by  the  producers'  organization 
and  sold  through  their  own  sales  offices  in  London,  distribution  being  effected  to 
some  extent  at  least  through  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  Limited  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Agencies  have  also  been  established  on  the  Continent.  Every 
effort  is  made  to  lessen  the  spread  between  live  weight  prices  here  and  consumer 
prices  in  the  export  markets,  through  a  close  study  of  packing-house  costs, 
freights,  and  distribution  expenses. 

Under  the  new  Argentine-United  Kingdom  Commercial  Agreement,  the 
Argentine  Government  now  has  control  of  the  distribution  of  quotas  for  the 
British  market,  whereas  formerly  this  was  handled  in  London  except  for  15 
per  cent  of  the  aggregate  quota  which  was  controlled  here.  The  Argentine 
Government  therefore  is  presumably  in  a  position  now  to  permit  the  producers' 
organization  to  extend  its  operations  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Australian  Customs  Decisions 

Recent  decisions  of  the  Australian  Department  of  Customs,  as  to  the  classi- 
fication and  rates  of  duty  on  articles  regarding  which  question  had  been  raised, 
include  the  following: — 

Cycle  bells  bearing  the  name  of  a  particular  make  of  cycle  are  dutiable  as  articles  of 
an  advertising  character,  under  Item  367,  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  prefer- 
ential tariff  and  42^  per  cent  under  the  general  tariff.  The  additional  primage  duty  is  10 
per  cent  ad  valorem  under  both  tariffs. 

Button  moulds,  irrespective  of  material,  designed  for  covering  with  cloth,  are  lated  as 
partly  finished  cloth  covered  buttons,  under  Item  106(F)  (3),  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
(primage  5  per  cent  ad  valorem)  under  the  British  preferential  tariff,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem 
(primage  5  per  cent  ad  valorem)  if  from  "most  favoured"  countries,  and  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem  (primage  10  per  cent  ad  valorem)  if  from  other  foreign  countries. 

Sensitized  photographic  films,  viz :  dental  x-ray  not  exceeding  the  approximate  size  of 
2|  inches  by  3  inches,  photographic  of  the  type  used  in  the  production  of  film  in  natural 
colours,  and  stripping  for  offset  printing,  are  admissible  by  by-law  under  Item  415  (A)  (2). 
free  of  ordinary  duty  and  primage  duty,  and  subject  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  with  4  per 
cent  ad  valorem  primage  duty  under  the  general  tariff. 

Motor  mechanisms  for  windscreen  wipers  of  motor  vehicles,  being  electric  motors  incor- 
porating a  switch  and  reduction  and  oscillating  gears,  are  rated  as  wind  screen  wipers,  under 
Item  359  (F)  (8),  at  3s.  each  or  27^  per  cent  ad  valorem  (whichever  is  higher)  with  5  per 
cent  ad  valorem  primage  duty  under  the  British  preferential  tariff,  and  6s.  each  or  45  per 
cent  ad  valorem  (whichever  is  higher)  with  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  primage  duty  under  the 
general  tariff. 

The  British  preferential  tariff  rates  on  all  the  items  above  quoted  apply  to 
Canadian  goods  that  have  the  prescribed  content  of  Canadian  (or  Australian) 
material  and/or  labour  and  are  consigned  direct  from  Canada  to  Australia. 
"  Most  favoured  "  countries  mentioned  in  connection  with  item  106  (F)  (3) 
include  Austria,  Belgium,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Finland,  France,  Germany, 
Hungary,  Netherlands,  Poland,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Yugoslavia  and  some  others 
(but  not  the  United  States  or  Japan) .  Otherwise,  the  general  tariff  applies  to 
all  countries  out-side  the  British  Empire  as  regards  goods  under  all  the  tariff 
items  above  referred  to. 

New  Zealand  Customs  Documentation 

With  reference  to  the  notice  appearing  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1714  (December  5,  1936),  exporters  are  reminded  that  the  amended  form  of 
Invoice  and  Certificates  of  Value  and  of  Origin  prescribed  for  use  with  shipments 
to  New  Zealand,  which  became  usable  from  January  1,  1937,  will  be  obligatory 
with  shipments  arriving  in  New  Zealand  on  or  after  July  1,  1937.  The  forms 
in  use  prior  to  January  1,  1937,  are  still  being  accepted  by  the  Collectors  of 
Customs  in  New  Zealand,  but  after  July  1,  1937,  they  may  be  accepted  only  in 
special  cases  and  by  permission  of  the  Comptroller  of  Customs.  The  new  forms 
are  shown  in  leaflet  No.  52C,  issued  by  the  Foreign  Tariffs  Division,  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Any  exporter  who  has  not  received  a  copy 
of  this  leaflet  may  obtain  one  without  charge  on  application  to  the  Foreign 
Tariffs  Division. 

Irish  Free  State  Export  Bounties  on  Pigs  and  Pig  Products 

The  Irish  Free  State  Department  of  Agriculture  announces  the  following 
increases,  as  from  March  15,  in  the  bounties  on  pigs  and  pig  products  exported  to 
countries  other  than  the  United  States:  on  live  pigs  exported  through  Free  State 
ports  with  quota  certificates,  from  25  to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem;  on  live  pigs 
exported  through  Free  State  ports  without  quota  certificates,  or  exported  over 
the  land  frontier  to  Great  Britain,  from  20  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  on  bacon, 
hams  and  other  cured  pigs'  meat,  from  15  to  18  shillings  per  cwt.;  and  on  other 
pork,  from  12  to  14  shillings  per  cwt. 
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Free  Entry  of  Apples  into  the  Irish  Free  State 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  of  the  Irish  Free  State  has  arranged  for  the 
issuing  of  licences  permitting  the  importation  of  raw  apples  during  the  period 
March  29,  1937,  to  July  15,  1937,  inclusive,  free  of  the  customs  duty  of  Id.  per 
pound  imposed  by  the  Finance  Act,  1933.  Applications  for  such  licences  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Dublin.  There  has 
been  no  tariff  preference  on  fresh  apples. 

French  Quotas  on  Canadian  Goods 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache  in  Paris,  cables  that  the  French 
quotas  allotted  to  Canada  for  the  second  quarter  of  1937  under  a  decree  issued 
April  1  are  as  follows  in  metric  quintals  (220-4  pounds):  cheese,  240;  brewing 
barley,  50;  rolled  oats,  3,000;  patent  leather,  48;  calf  and  other  small  skins, 
7J;  insulating  boards,  185;  cinematograph  films,  2.90;  sweet  biscuits,  3^;  lead, 
1,820;  reapers  and  binders,  20^;  mowers  and  other  agricultural  machinery,  45J. 
A  quota  of  preserved  fish  other  than  salmon  of  25  metric  quintals  for  each  of  the 
second  and  third  quarters  of  1937  has  also  been  granted  to  Canada.  No  quota 
is  accorded  with  respect  to  preserved  tomatoes  on  account  of  previous  excessive 
imports.  (Information  regarding  quotas  for  the  previous  quarter  was  published 
in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1720:  January  16, 1937,  page  89.) 

Value  for  Duty  in  Jamaica 

Mr.  F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
advises  that  the  Legislative  Council  of  Jamaica  on  March  30  passed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Customs  Consolidated  Law  bringing  the  method  of  valuing  goods  for 
the  purpose  of  calculating  ad  valorem  duties  in  line  with  the  method  adopted 
by  the  United  Kingdom,  viz: — 

The  value  of  any  imported  goods  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  duty  ad  valorem  shall 
be  taken  to  be  the  price  which  an  importer  would  give  for  the  goods  on  a  purchase  in  the 
open  market  if  the  goods  were  delivered  to  him  at  the  port  of  Kingston,  Jamaica,  freight, 
insurance,  commission,  and  all  other  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  incidental  to  the  purchase 
and  deliver}-  at  that  port  (except  any  duties  of  customs)  having  been  paid,  and  duty  shall 
be  paid  on  that  value  as  fixed  by  the  Collector:  provided  that  buying  commission  shall  be 
included  only  to  the  extent  by  which  it  exceeds  5  per  centum  of  the  amount  on  which  such 
commission  is  calculated :  and  provided  also  that  where  primage  charges  are  included  in  any 
bill  of  lading,  if  the  Collector  is  satisfied  that  a  refund  of  the  whole  or  any  portion  thereof 
will  be  granted  at  a  subsequent  date,  he  shall  deduct  such  charges  or  portion  thereof  from 
the  total  value  upon  which  duty  is  leviable. 

Formerly  the  value  for  duty  was  "  the  market  value  at  the  time  the  contract 
of  sale  is  entered  into,  in  the  market  whence,' or  in  the  principal  markets  of  the 
country  whence  the  same  were  imported." 

Increase  of  Netherlands  Monopoly  Tax  on  Macaroni 

Mr.  W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rotterdam,  advises  that 
by  ministerial  order,  effective  March  13,  1937,  the  Netherlands  monopoly  tax 
on  macaroni,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1651  (September  21,  1935),  page  504,  has  been  increased  from  fl.  2-50  to 
fl.  4  per  100  kilos. 

Danzig  Becomes  Party  to  Canada— Poland  Commercial  Convention 

With  reference  to  notices  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1641  (July  13,  1935)  and  No.  1697  (August  8,  1936),  the  Department  of  External 
Affairs,  Ottawa,  has  been  advised  by  the  British  Ambassador  at  Warsaw,  Poland, 
that  according  to  a  declaration  in  the  Polish  Journal  of  Laws  No.  11,  of  February 
19,  1937,  the  Polish  Government  has  announced  the  accession  of  the  Free  City 
of  Danzig  to  the  Canadian-Polish  Commercial  Convention  of  July  3,  1935,  as 
from  January  1,  1937. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  5,  1937 

The  Foreign-  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  April  5,  and  for  the  week  ending  Tuesday,  March  30  11937  with  the 
official  bank  rate: —  '  ' 


Country- 


Unit 


Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 


Austria  Schilling  .1407 

Belgium  Belga  .1001 

Bulgaria  Lev  .0072 

Czechoslovakia  Krone  .0296 

Denmark  Krone  .2680 

Finland  Markka  .0252 

France  Franc  .0392 

Germany  Reichsmark  .2382 

Great  Britain  Pound  4.8666 

Greece  Drachma  .0130 

Holland  Guilder  .4020 

*Hungary  Pengo  .1749 

Italy  Lira  .0526 

Jugo-Slavia  ,.   ..Dinar  .0176 

Norway  Krone  .2680 

Poland  Zloty  .1122 

Portugal  Escudo  .0442 

Roumania  Leu  .0060 

Spain  Peseta  .1930 

Sweden  Krona  .2680 

Switzerland  Franc  .1930 

United  States  Dollar  1.0000 

Mexico  Peso  .4985 

Cuba  Peso  1 . 0000 

Guadeloupe  Franc  .0392 

Jamaica  Pound  4.8666 

Martinique  Franc  .0392 

Other  British  West  Indies   Dollar  1.0138 

Argentina  Peso  (Paper)  .4245 

Unofficial 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper)  .1196 

Unofficial 

British  Guiana  Dollar  1.0138 

Chile  Peso  .1217 

Unofficial 

Colombia  Peso  .9733 

Peru  Sol  .2800 

Venezuela  Bolivar  .  1930 

Uruguay  Peso  1.0342 

South  Africa  Pound  4.8666 

Egypt..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres)  4.9431 

China  (Shanghai)  Dollar   

Hongkong  Dollar   

India  Rupee  .3650 

Japan  Yen  .4985 

Java  Guilder  .4020 

Siam  Baht  (Tical)  .4424 

Straits  Settlements   ..    ..Dollar  .5678 

Australia  Pound  4.8666 

New  Zealand  Pound  4.8666 

*  Unofficial: 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 
March  30 
$  .1866 
.1681 
.0128 
.0349 
.2178 
.0215 
.0459 
.4017 
4.8812 
.  0090 
.  5467 
.2951 
.  0525 
.  023O 
.2452 
.1892 
.0443 
.0073 


.2516 
.2275 
.9987 
.2772 
.9980 
.0459 

4.8912 
.  0459 

1.0168 
.3254 
.  2996 
.0869 
.0612 

1 .0168 
.0516 
.0416 
.5689 
.2497 
.2497 
.7865 

4.8750 

5.0037 
.29-65 
.3029 
.3684 
.2846 
.5475 
.4474 
.5724 

3.9050 

3.9360 
.1976 


Nominal 

Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 
April  5 

$  .1866 
.  1683 
.0129 
.0349 
.2184 
.0216 
.0460 
.4017 
4.8975 
.0090 
.  5468 
.2951 
.  0525 
.0231 
.2460 
.1892 
.0444 
.  0073 


.2524 
.2278 
.9987 
.2772 
.9980 
.  0460 

4.9075 
.0460 

1.0202 
.3265 
.3021 
.0870 
.0617 

1 . 0202 
.0516 
.0416 
.5689 
.2497 
.2497 
.7852 

4.8912 

5.0037 
.2965 
.3040 
.3696 
.2850 
.5478 
.4459 
.5743 

3.9175 

3.9500 
.1977 


Official 
Bank  Rate 

3£ 

2 

6 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

6 

2 

4 

4* 
5 
4 
5 

4* 
5 

H 

4-5 


3^ 


3 

4 
6 


3 

3.29 


The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note:  — 

Continued  strength  in  the  French  franc  has  recently  carried  Montreal  quotations  back 
above  4-60  cents,  which  compares  with  a  low  of  4-54  cents  at  the  time  of  the  sharp  break  on 
March  6.  Sterling  also  moved  upward  during  the  past  week,  touching  $4-897  on  April  5,  its 
highest  value  since  early  February.  The  slight  discount  on  New  York  funds  remained  prac- 
tically unchanged.  Yen  exchange  advanced  to  28-50  cents  on  April  5,  several  points  higher 
than  it  has  been  in  recent  weeks. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or— 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade- 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  Nfi. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Chatham,  Ont. 
Kitchener,  Ont. 
Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 


Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Quebec. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Apples  

Canned  Fruits  

Canned  Fish  

Eggs  

Eggs  

Miscellaneous — 

Patent  Medicines  and  Drugs  of 

All  Kinds. 

Clover  Hay  

Fancy  and  Fashionable  Women's 

Belts  and  Buckles. 

Glace  Kid  Leather  

Cheese-making  Equipment  


177 
178 
179 
180 
181 


182 

183 
184 

185 
186 


Hamilton,  Bermuda  

Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 
Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 

Hamilton,  Bermuda  

Hamilton,  Bermuda  


Casablanca,  Morocco  

Unionville,  Mass.,  U.S.A.. . 
Auckland,  New  Zealand. . . 

Leicester,  England  

Windhoek,  South  West 
Africa. 


Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 


Agency. 

Purcose. 
Agency. 

Agency. 
Purchase. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  BRITISH  PREFERENCES 

Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of  supplying  correct 
certificates  of  origin  for  goods  entitled  to  preferential  tariff  treatment  in 
Empire  countries.  The  regulations  to  be  observed  vary  enough  to  preclude  use 
of  uniform  documentation  for  the  different  British  markets.  As  regards  the 
principal  market,  the  United  Kingdom,  goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent  Empire  content;  optical  goods  and  parts  require  75  per 
cent;  a  selected  list  of  manufactured  goods  (see  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95) 
require  50  per  cent;  for  other  manufactured  goods  25  per  cent  Empire  con- 
tent suffices.  A  small  number  of  ingredients  must  qualify  independently  for 
preference.  Each  "article"  is  subject  to  the  preference  test  separately,  so  that 
when  machinery,  etc.,  is  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  knocked-down  each 
separate  assembly  or  part  must  qualify  in  itself  to  be  entitled  to  preference. 
Notice  27A  of  the  London  Custom  House,  issued  in  December,  1936,  prescribes 
appropriate  forms  as  follows:  D,  119  (Sale),  for  growth  or  produce;  E,  120 
(Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F,  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobaccos 
and  sugars;  FF,  122  (Sale),  a  supporting  certificate  for  ingredients. 

i  


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  April  23;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  April  30;  Duchess  of  Bed- 
ford, May  8;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  May  14 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Andania,  April  23; 
Antonia,  April  29 — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  April  23;  Beaverford,  April  30;  Beaverdale,  May  7;  Beaver- 
burn,  May  14 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Alaunia,  April  23;  Lancastria,  April  30;  Ascania,  May 
7;  Aurania,  May  14 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Port.  April  29;  Manchester  Brigade,  May  6;  Manchester 
Division,  May  13 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Bristol  City,  April  29;  Boston  City,  May  15;  New 
York  City,  May  31— all  Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion 
Lines,  May  7. 

To  Southampton. — Montcalm.  April  28;  Montclare,  May  15  and  June  5 — both  Canadian 
Pacific;   Antonia,  Cunard-White  Star  Line,  April  29. 

To  Glasgow. — Athenia.  April  30;  Delilian,  May  7;  Letitia,  May  14;  Sulairia,  May  21 
— all  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk,  April  29;  Cairnmona,  May  6;  Cairnglen  (calls  at 
Dundee),  May  13;  Cairnross,  May  27;  Cairnvalona,  June  3 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Gitano.  May  7;  Kyno.  May  28 — both  Ellerman  Wilson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Kenbane  Head  (does  not  call  at  Belfast),  May  1;  Torr  Head 
(does  not  call  at  Dublin),  May  9;  Melmore  Head,  May  15 — all  Head  Line  (cargo  accepted 
for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp. — Montcalm,  April  28;  Beaverford,  April  30;  Beaverburn,  May  14;  Beaver- 
brae,  May  21;  Beaverhill,  May  28— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Grey  County,  May  10;  Brant 
County.  May  20 — both  County  Line. 

To  Rotterdam  and  Havre. — Grey  County  (does  not  call  at  Rotterdam),  May  10;  Brant 
County,  May  20 — both  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Koenigsberg  (calls  at  Bremen),  North  German  Lloyd  Line,  April  30; 
Beaverdale,  Canadian  Pacific,  May  7;  Bochum  (calls  at  Bremen),  Hamburg-American  Line, 
May  28. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Lagaholm,  Swedish-America-Mexico 
Line,  May  19. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Naples,  Messina,  Palermo  and  Seville. — Capo  Olmo,  May  7; 
Capo  Noli,  May  28 — both  Capo  Line. 
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To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon— Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co., 
May  7  and  21. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.— North  Voyageur,  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  May  3,  17  and  31. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy,  April  29;  Cornwallis, 
May  13;  Colborne,  May  27 — all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if 
sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras).— Lady  Somers,  April  28;  Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  May 
7;  Lady  Rodney,  May  12;  Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  May  21 — all 
Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
April  30. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — City  of  Glasgow,  Montreal-Australia- 
New  Zealand  Line,  May  29. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Tredinnick,  Montreal-Australia-New 
Zealand  Line,  May  21. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Mattawin,  Elder  Dempster 
Lines  Ltd.,  May  10. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Singapore,  Madras, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — City  of  Khios,  Canada-India  Service,  May  15. 

To  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — Rigel  (calls  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos),  Inter- 
national Freighting  Corp.,  May  8;  a  steamer,  Gardiaz  Line,  May  15. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Australia,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  24. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  16. 
To  London. — Beaverbrae,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  15. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  April  15;  Manchester  Exporter,  April  22 — 
both  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Dakotian,  Ounard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines, 
April  13. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Fanad  Head  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork),  Head 
Line,  April  17. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverbrae,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  15. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Naples,  Messina,  Palermo,  Valencia  and  Seville. — 
Capo  Lena,  Capo  Line,  April  20. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  April  14;  Lady  Hawkins,  April 
28;  Lady  Drake,  May  12 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Crawford  Ellis,  April  22  and  May  7;  Harboe 
Jensen,  May  14 — both  United  Fruit  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madrasr 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — Laganbank,  April  14;  City  of  Johannesburg,  April  29 — both  Eller- 
man  &  Bucknall  SS.  Corp. 

To  Freetown  (Sierra  Leone),  Walvis  Bay,  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London, 
Durban,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira. — Bassa,  Elder  Dempster  Lines  Ltd.,  April  20. 

To  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — A  steamer,  Gardiaz  Line,  April  20. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  April  13;  Nova  Scotia,  April  30 — both  Furness  Line; 
Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific,,  April  17;  Manchester  Exporter,  Manchester  Line,  April  24. 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  16;  Aurania,  Cunard- White  Star  Line, 
April  18;  Capulin  (calls  at  Hull  and  Leith),  American  Hampton  Roads,  April  24. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  April  17;  Manchester  Exporter,  April  24 — both 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Aberdeen,  Newcastle  and  Hull. — Kelso,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  April  19. 
To   Avonmouth,   Cardiff   and  Swansea. — Dakotian,  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion 
Lines,  April  15. 

To  Southampton  and  Antwerp. — Beaverbrae  (does  not  call  at  Southampton),  Canadian 
Pacific,  April  16;  Pennland,  April  19;  Konigstein,  April  26 — both  Red  Star  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Capulin  (calls  at  Dundee),  American  Hampton  Roads,  April  24. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Gdynia. — Batory,  April  16;  Pilsudski,  May  4 — both  Gdynia-America 
Line. 
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To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co., 
April  19;  Fort  Amherst,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  April  19;  Farnorth,  Shaw  SS.  Co.  Ltd., 
April  24;  Nova  Scotia,  Furness  Line,  April  30;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  New- 
foundland Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  May  5. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  April  22;  Lady  Hawkins,  May  6; 
Lady  Drake,  May  20 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
April  15. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne,  April  17;  Chomedy, 
May  3;  Cornwallis,  May  17 — all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if 
sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Lady  Rodney,  April  15;  Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  April 
22 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Kirsten  B,  Pickford  &  Black  SS.  Line, 
April  21. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Siamese  Prince, 
April  26;  Silverwalnut,  May  9;   Malayan  Prince,  May  24 — all  Silver-Prince  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Canadian  Highlander,  Montreal- 
Australia-New  Zealand  Line,  April  30. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Challenger,  Montreal- 
Australia-New  Zealand  Line,  April  21. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hikawa  Maru,  April  24;  Hiye  Mam,  May  8;  Heian 
Maru,  May  29 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), April  17;  Empress  -of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  May  1;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), May  15;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki),  May  29— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ixion, 
May  1;  Talthybius,  May  29— both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike  but  not  at  Manila). 

To  Dairen  and  Taku  Bar. — Stensby  (calls  at  Tsingtao  but  not  at  Dairen),  second  half  of 
April;  Dalcroy  (does  not  call  at  Taku  Bar),  second  half  of  April — both  Ocean  Shipping  Co. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Hoegh  Silverlight,  May  1;  Hopecrest,  June  2— both  Silver- 
Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  April  14;  Aorangi,  May  12 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki  (calls 
at  Papeete),  Canadian-Australasian  Line,  early  May. 

To  Australian  Ports. — King  Lud,  April;  Llanashe,  April — both  British  Columbia  Ship- 
ping Agencies. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Lochgoil,  April  17;  Delftdyk  (calls  at  Glasgow), 
May  1;  Lochkatrine,  May  15;  Lochmonar  (calls,  at  Glasgow),  May  29 — all  Holland-America 
Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Bretagne,  May  6;  Oregon, 
May  22— both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Antwerp,  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Portland,  April  16 ;  Tacoma,  April  21 ;  Vancouver, 
April  30;  Oakland,  May  26 — all  Hamburg-American  Line;  Weser,  April  17;  Schwaben,  May 
7;  Elbe,  June  8— all  North  German  Lloyd  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Cellina,  April  13;  Leme, 
May  15 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Barrington  Court,  Canadian 
Transport  Co.,  April  26. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira. — 
Jedmoor,  April;  Northmoor,  May — both  North  Pacific  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Brandanger,  May  12; 
Hardanger,  June  3 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  Chinese  Por ts. --Ixion,  April  17;  Talthybius,  May  15 — both  Dodwell  &  Co. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  and  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Sydney:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  No.  3952V.  Office— City  Manual 
Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory  covers  Federal  District  of  Canberra,  New 
South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer.   Address  for  letters — Box  190C,  G.P.O.   Office—Safe  Deposit 
Office  Building,  Melbourne.    (Territory  covers  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  West- 
ern Australia,  and  Tasmania.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Shell  Building,  60  Ravenstein  Street,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

B.  C.  Butler,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.    (Territory  includes  the  Straits 

Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unf ©derated  Malay  States,  Siam,  British 
Borneo,  and  Netherlands  India.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.   Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.   Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  H.  A.  Scott.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.  Office — Ewo  Building,  27  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.  (Territory  covers  Central  China  and  North  China.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

C.  S.  Bissett.   Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.   Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico,)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Henri  Turcot.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (90.  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.    (Territory  includes  Germany — except 
the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India,  Burma,  and  Ceylon 

Paul  Stkes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office — 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian) ;  and  40  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  P.  V.  McLane.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  Office— 309  Crescent  Build- 
ing, 72  Kyomaohi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City. 
Office — Edifioio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Coolsmgel  111b,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine 
Valley  and  Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

W.  F.  Bull.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

Richard  Grew,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  Office — 
Prudential  Assurance  Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free 
State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.   (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  E.  L.  McColl,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:   G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St,  Vincent  Street.     (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 

address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center.  (Territory 
includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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MR.  CROFT'S  TOUR  OF  CANADA 

Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  formerly  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  New  Zealand, 
whose  territory  included  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa,  is  making  a  tour  of  the 
Dominion  in  the  interest  of  Canadian  trade  with  these  countries.  The  first 
part  of  his  itinerary  follows: — 

Brantford  April  19  Quebec  May  11  and  12 

Hamilton  April  20  to  22  Sackville  May  14 

St.  Catharines  April  23  Halifax  May  15  to  18 

Xiagara  Falls  April  24  to  26  Yarmouth  May  20 

Kingston  April  28  St.  John  May  25 

Montreal  April  29  to  May  10 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Croft  should  communicate, 
for  Montreal  with  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade,  and  for  the  other  cities,  with 
the  respective  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


CANADA-UNITED  KINGDOM  TRADE  AGREEMENT,  1937 

The  articles  of  the  Canada-United  Kingdom  Trade  Agreement,  1937,  and 
the  Schedules  and  connected  papers  respecting  United  Kingdom  concessions  to 
Canada,  as  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1727  (March  6), 
have  been  reprinted  as  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  116.  Copies  may  be  obtained  by 
interested  firms  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 


CONDITIONS  IN  GERMANY 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(R.M.I  equals  $0-2382  at  par) 

Hamburg,  March  30,  1937. — Foreign  policy  and  rearmament  have  been  the 
dominant  features  in  Germany's  domestic  economy  during  1936  and  the  first 
quarter  of  1937.  The  past  year  has  witnessed  increasing  activities  in  industry 
and  internal  trade,  the  continuation  of  extensive  public  works,  and  a  decrease  in 
unemployment.  Behind  this  was  the  strained  financial  situation  from  the  point 
of  view  of  foreign  exchange  with  an  attendant  shortage  of  certain  raw  materials 
and  foodstuffs,  a  problem  which  has  been  brought  about  by  the  policy  of  the 
Government.  With  the  armaments  industry  operating  on  a  war-time  basis,  a 
large  .standing  army,  and  a  program  of  national  self-sufficiency  to  be  followed,  it 
has  become  imperative  to  cut  down  on  all  non-essentials  in  the  country's  food 
and  clothing  bill  and  to  do  without  many  things  which  elsewhere  would  be 
regarded  as  necessities.  A  contributing  factor  is  that  a  large  part  of  the  country's 
energy  and  capital  is  being  expended  on  enterprises  of  a  non-productive  nature. 

From  an  economic  point  of  view  the  outstanding  event  of  the  year  was  the 
pronouncement  of  the  "  Four  Year  Plan  "  at  the  Congress  of  the  National- 
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Socialist  Party  which  was  held  in  Nuremberg  in  September.  This  was  actually 
an  enlargement  of  the  "  New  Plan  "  announced  by  Dr.  Schacht  in  1934,  and  thus 
the  intensification  of  a  policy  already  in  force.  In  brief  it  conceives  substitution, 
as  far  as  possible,  of  imported  articles  by  products  grown  or  manufactured  within 
the  confines  of  the  Reich. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  trade  there  was  an  increase  in  both  exports  and  imports 
with  an  active  balance  of  R.M.550,000,000  in  comparison  with  R.M.I  11, 000;000 
in  1935. 

Industrial  Production 

Stimulated  by  large  armament  orders,  industrial  production  was  active 
throughout  1936,  and  at  the  close  of  the  period  a  new  high  level  for  the  post-war 
period  was  reached.  The  busiest  trades  were  those  engaged  in  the  fabrication  of 
iron,  steel,  and  metals.  The  machinery,  automobile,  and  shipbuilding  industries 
were  particularly  well  occupied  and  further  expansion  was  only  checked  by  a 
scarcity  of  materials  and  skilled  labour.  At  the  end  of  the  period  shipyards 
had  orders  on  hand  for  980,000  tons,  over  half  of  which  was  for  foreign  account. 
These  purchases  included  those  of  large  corporations,  such  as  oil  companies, 
who  are  liquidating  funds  "  frozen  "  in  Germany  by  the  construction  in  German 
yards  of  tankers  and  other  vessels. 

The  year  1936  was  also  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  annals  of  the  Ger- 
man automobile  industry.  Sales  of  machinery  for  both  domestic  and  foreign 
account  stood  at  R.M.31,000,000,  which  was  20  per  cent  above  the  level  of  1935. 
The  output  of  some  lines  of  consumption  goods,  such  as  textiles  and  footwear, 
did  not  increase  proportionately,  but  remained  below  the  level  of  1928-29,  Ger- 
many's last  previous  years  of  prosperity. 

In  comparing  general  industrial  conditions  with  those  prevailing  in  1933, 
the  German  Statistical  Bureau  reports  that  the  percentage  of  occupied  workers 
on  the  basis  of  plant  capacity  increased  from  46-3  to  69-1.  The  increment  was 
most  noticeable  in  the  iron  and  metal  industries,  where  it  went  up  from  48-6 
to  88-4.  It  was  also  high  in  machine,  vehicle,  and  building  industries,  but  less 
noticeable  in  the  case  of  leather,  clothing,  and  other  branches  of  industry  turning 
out  consumers'  goods.  Concurrently  the  average  daily  number  of  working  hours 
in  industry  as  a  whole  went  up  from  7-16  to  7-59. 

Agricultural  Production 

One  of  the  keynotes  of  National-Socialist  policy  from  both  an  economic  and 
social  point  of  view  has  been  the  development  of  a  planned  agricultural  system 
able  to  produce  the  country's  essential  food  supply.  Under  monopolistic  condi- 
tions and  aided,  in  some  instances,  by  price  guarantees  and  bounties,  this  has 
been  partially  successful.  There  have  been  difficulties  in  balancing  the  foodstuff 
and  fodder  supplies  and  failure  to  find  a  substitute  for  high-quality  imports, 
such  as  butter  and  eggs,  of  both  of  which  there  have  been  recurring  shortages 
for  nearly  two  years 

Cereal  crops  in  1936  were  only  moderately  good,  whereas  fodder  root  crops 
were  relatively  better.  Total  production,  in  metric  tons,  together  with  compara- 
tive figures  for  1936,  was  as  follows: — 


1935  1936 

M.  Tons  M.  Tons 

Wheat                                                                          4.790.000  4.710.000 

Rye                                                                           7.478,000  7.660.0OO 

Oats                                                                             5,386,000  5,700.000 

Barley                                                                  •       3.388.000  3.470.000 

Potatoes                                                                        41.000.000  46.000.000 

Sugar  beets                                                                 10,500.000  12,000.000 


Towards  the  close  of  the  year  inadequate  grain  supplies  began  to  cause  grave 
concern,  and  at  the  end  of  November  a  decree  was  issued  requiring  producers  to 
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deliver  stocks  which,  under  normal  circumstances,  would  not  have  been  handed 
over  until  the  first  months  of  1937.  Furthermore,  in  order  to  protect  the  bread 
supply,  an  order  was  published  early  in  January  prohibiting  the  sale  of  wheat 
and  rye  or  their  products  for  use  as  feeding  stuffs.  This  has  necessitated  the 
added  use  of  foreign  feeding  stuffs  in  order  to  avoid  an  undue  slaughtering  of 
live  stock  which  would  later  on  in  turn  be  reflected  by  a  meat  shortage. 

To  further  eke  out  the  bread-grain  supply,  the  admixture  of  from  6  to  9 
per  cent  of  corn  flour  into  all  bread  flour  was  made  compulsory  from  early  in 
March.   The  use  of  grain  for  distillation  purposes  had  previously  been  stopped. 

Wheat  imports  were  recommenced  on  a  modest  scale  late  in  1936  and  con- 
tinued during  the  early  months  of  the  current  year.  Lack  of  sufficient  foreign 
exchange  to  offer  in  payment  acted  as  a  restricting  factor  in  what  otherwise  would 
have  been  more  important  transactions. 

Coal  Production 

Coal  is  a  natural  product  which  Germany  possesses  in  abundance.  In  1936 
production  reached  157.280,000  metric  tons,  which  was  an  increase  of  10-8  per 
cent  against  1935.  Coal  exports  amounted  to  28,650,000  tons  in  comparison 
with  26.774,000  tons  the  year  before.  German  coke  production  also  went  up 
by  20-3  per  cent  to  35,861,000  tons. 

In  addition,  161,497,000  tons  of  lignite  were  mined  in  Germany.  As  a 
raw  material  used  for  the  manufacture  of  motor  spirits  and  other  products, 
lignite  production  also  increased. 

Building 

Building  operations  in  Germany  were  active  during  1936,  particularly  in 
the  larger  cities,  where  a  total  of  140,900  dwellings  were  completed,  which 
was  an  increase  of  46  per  cent  in  comparison  with  the  preceding  twelve  months. 
This  figure  includes  118,100  new  buildings  with  the  balance  consisting  of 
re-buildings  and  renovations  mostly  to  the  older  and  larger  type  of  dwelling. 
Most  of  the  houses  now  being  built  in  Germany  are  small.  During  the  period 
under  review,  for  instance,  64,500,  or  close  to  half  of  the  total,  were  of  one  to 
three  rooms.   Of  the  balance  70,800,  had  from  four  to  six  rooms. 

Railway  Receipts 

The  operating  surplus  of  the  state  railways  rose  from  R.M.I 52,000,000  in 
1935  to  R.M.460,000,000  in  1936.  Receipts  from  freight  traffic  were  nearly 
13  per  cent  above  those  of  the  year  before,  although  an  increase  in  rates  con- 
tributes a  substantial  proportion  of  this  amount. 

Car  loadings  averaged  3,441,000  per  month,  with  the  most  active  period 
towards  the  close  of  the  year. 

Sea-borne  Traffic 

Sea-borne  traffic,  both  between  German  ports  and  between  German  and 
foreign  ports,  showed  an  increase  when  1936  is  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 

As  regards  ports  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  an  increment  of  70  per  cent  was  accounted 
for  by  an  increase  in  traffic,  particularly  of  grain,  by  water  between  that  part 
of  the  country  and  the  Rhine  district  and  also  by  the  use  of  the  sea  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  railways  crossing  the  Polish  corridor. 

Foreign  traffic  from  the  Baltic  also  went  up  by  17  per  cent-  There  was 
similarly  an  increase  of  21  per  cent  in  the  coastal  traffic,  and  of  9  per  cent  in 
fon-ifm  traffic  of  North  Sea  ports,  which  include  Hamburg  and  Bremen. 

35387— li 
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Unemployment 

Unemployment  in  National-Socialist  Germany,  while  it  has  not  ceased  to 
be  a  problem,  has  improved.  Many  new  hands  have  been  employed  by  industry 
and  absorbed  into  the  army  and  labour  corps.  In  the  latter  two  instances  the 
type  of  unemployment  may  not  be  of  a  productive  nature,  but  from  a  social 
point  of  view  the  results  have  been  good. 

According  to  the  Reich  Statistical  Office,  the  actual  number  of  unemployed 
in  January,  1936,  was  2,520,500.  A  steady  betterment  was  noted  up  until 
September,  when  the  figure  shrank  to  1,035,200.  There  was  an  increase  notice- 
able after  this  which  brought  the  total  up  to  1,478,900  in  December  and  to 
1,853,500  in  January,  1937. 

State  Planning 

The  cardinal  principal  of  National-Socialist  Germany  is  the  subordination 
of  the  interests  of  the  individual  to  those  of  the  state  as  a  whole.  While  it  is 
stated  that  private  enterprise  and  private  profit  are  not  to  be  completely  extin- 
guished, state  planning  and  state  control  completely  dominate  the  economic 
life  of  the  country.  Since  the  creation  of  the  Third  Reich  a  complex  and  highly 
developed  system  of  supervision  has  been  created  and  enlarged  upon,  which 
regulates  all  form  of  production,  distribution,  and  consumption. 

Four  Year  Plan 

From  a  scientific  point  of  view  Germany  has  made  remarkable  progress 
in  the  development  of  synthetic  substitutes  for  natural  products  which  are  not 
obtainable  in  the  country.  In  the  manufacture  of  these  the  question  of  com- 
parative costs  is  entirely  disregarded,  however,  and  in  most  cases  the  quality 
of  the  expensive  resultant  product  is  greatly  below  that  of  the  article  which 
it  has  displaced.  This  production,  winch  has  progressed  steadily  since  the  advent 
of  the  National-Socialist  administration,  is  a  definite  part  of  the  Four  Year  Plan. 

No  accurate  information  is  obtainable  regarding  the  progress  of  the  develop- 
ment of  synthetic  substitutes,  although  it  is  reported  that  60  per  cent  of  the 
total  1936  consumption  of  light  motor  fuel  oil  was  home-produced. 

Synthetic  oil  is  manufactured  from  Germany's  almost  inexhaustible  supply 
of  lignite  coal  and  its  prospects  of  ultimate  success  are  comparatively  good, 
the  principal  difficulty  being  the  heavy  capital  outlay  involved. 

The  production  of  artificial  rubber  presents  a  more  difficult  proposition, 
and  while  an  expensive  article  known  as  "  Bunan  "  is  actually  being  turned 
out,  there  is  some  doubt  regarding  the  commencement  of  mass  production. 

The  textile  proposition  is  also  a  difficult  one,  although,  with  sufficient  out- 
lay, the  production  of  rayon  and  staple  fibre  can  be  considerably  extended. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  is  apt  to  lead  to  a  serious  deterioration  in  the  quality 
of  the  textiles  supplied. 

In  the  field  of  metals,  aluminum  is  being  substituted  extensively  for  imported 
copper  and  iron.  Germany's  own  deposits  of  low-grade  non-ferrous  metals  are 
also  being  exploited  to  the  utmost  and  roughly  10  per  cent  of  the  copper  require- 
ments, 30  per  cent  of  the  lead,  and  65  per  cent  of  the  zinc  requirements  are 
now  produced  locally.  In  order  to  make  adequate  supplies  of  metals  avail- 
able for  the  armament  industries,  various  decrees  have  been  published  restricting 
the  use  of  certain  metals  for  ordinary  commercial  purposes. 

A  decree  of  January,  1937,  called  upon  private  individuals  under  penalty 
of  fine  or  imprisonment  to  deliver  to  the  Government  all  supplies  of  scrap 
copper,  zinc,  and  iron  which  they  have  in  their  possession. 

An  increase  in  the  production  of  all  agricultural  products,  and  a  more  inten- 
sive method  of  farming,  are  also  integral  parts  of  the  Four  Year  Plan.  At  the 
end  of  March,  1937,  in  a  public  address  on  agricultural  policy,  General  Goering 
referred  to  it  as  the  keystone  of  the  whole  structure,  and  mentioned  the  neces- 
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sity  of  utilizing  every  vacant  piece  of  arable  land,  and  of  securing  lower-priced 
fertilizers. 

Material  Shortages 

Coincident  with  the  increase  in  the  armaments  program  and  the  decrease 
in  unemployment,  difficulties  began  to  be  experienced  in  securing  certain  food- 
stuffs and  raw  materials,  particularly  those  needed  in  the  consumption  goods 
industries.  These  shortages  were  noticeable  throughout  1935  and  became  intensi- 
fied in  1936.  At  the  beginning  of  1937  a  rationing  system  for  certain  fats  was 
introduced.  There  have  been  also  recurring  difficulties  in  securing  certain  kinds 
of  meat,  eggs,  and  fruit.  While  substitutes  have,  in  most  cases,  been  available, 
their  quality  is  sometimes  poor. 

In  the  case  of  articles  other  than  foodstuffs  there  have  also  been  in  numerous 
cases  an  inadequacy  of  supply,  and  the  country  has  lacked  the  necessary  foreign 
exchange  to  make  good  the  deficiency  by  imports  from  abroad.  It  has  accord- 
ingly become  necessary  to  prohibit  the  export  of  certain  commodities  and  the 
manufacture  for  home  sale  of  some  non-essential  goods.  There  is  also  the  tend- 
ency of  the  shortage  of  one  product  to  engender  the  shortage  of  another.  Thus 
stainless  steel,  which  was  being  used  as  a  substitute  for  imported  non-ferrous 
metals,  became,  because  of  this  increasing  demand,  itself  very  scarce,  and  regula- 
tions had  to  be  issued  in  December,  1936,  prohibiting  its  use  for  certain  purposes 
and  rationing  its  employment  in  others. 

Price  Indices 

The  official  wholesale  price  index  was  shown  at  103-5,  and  the  cost  of  living 
index  at  124-3  in  January,  1936.  The  former  advanced  slowly  to  reach  105  at 
the  close  of  the  period,  while  the  latter  was  shown  as  remaining  unchanged. 

By  means  of  control  of  price  and  distribution  the  Government  has 
endeavoured  to  prevent  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  to  the  labouring 
classes,  and  accordingly  the  cost  of  some  staple  articles,  such  as  bread,  potatoes, 
and  sugar  have  remained  relatively  low.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  better-class  goods  used  by  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  It  is 
estimated  that  over  the  past  four  years  the  cost  of  eggs  and  butter  have  gone  up 
by  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  fruit  and  early  vegetables  by  as  much  as  200  per  cent, 
and  meat  by  50  per  cent. 

German  Currency  Position 

Foreign  exchange  regulations  in  Germany  first  came  into  force  in  1931  and 
have  ever  since  been  progressively  tightened  until  to-day  the  reichsmark  is  a 
purely  domestic  currency  completely  isolated  from  world  markets.  The  exporta- 
tion of  mark  notes  was  prohibited  in  1934,  but  the  climax  was  reached  at  the 
beginning  of  1936,  when  the  importation  of  mark  notes,  with  the  exception  of 
R.M.30,  which  travellers  entering  the  country  were  allowed  to  bring  with  them, 
was  also  made  illegal.  At  the  beginning  of  1937  this  prohibition  was  made 
absolute. 

The  break-up  of  the  European  gold  bloc  in  September  once  again  brought  to 
the  fore  the  question  of  a  realignment  of  the  mark,  but  this  was  brought  to  a  halt 
by  an  official  statement  that  the  Government  intended  to  abide  bv  its  present 
policy. 

Foreign  trade  transactions  are  conducted  by  means  of  compensation  or  clear- 
ing agreements.  Foreign  currencies  may  be  used  as  a  basis,  while  blocked  marks, 
all  of  which  stand  at  a  heavy  discount,  are  also  employed  extensively  for  export 
sales.  That  part  of  Germany's  foreign  trade  which  is  conducted  on  the  so-called 
free  mark  basis  is  of  comparatively  modest  proportions. 

General  Finance 

The  money  market  was  liquid  throughout  the  year  except  for  a  period  fol- 
lowing the  issue  of  a  federal  loan  in  the  middle  of  the  summer.   The  credits  and 
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investments  of  the  Reichsbank  rose  from  R.M. 5,299,000,000  at  the  beginning 
of  the  period  to  R.M. 6, 108,000,000  at  the  close.  Note  circulation  went  up  from 
R.M.4,285,000,000  to  R.M.4,980,000,000,  while  the  reserve  of  gold  and  foreign 
exchange  contracted  from  R.M.87,000,000  to  R.M.72,000,000,  thus  leaving  a 
coverage  of  only  1*44  per  cent.  The  acute  shortage  of  foreign  exchange  con- 
tinued despite  a  decline  in  debt  transfers  and  a  favourable  balance  of  trade 
amounting  to  R.M.550,000,000.  Consequently  the  restrictions  on  the  removal 
of  funds  were  made  more  stringent. 

In  an  effort  to  strengthen  the  foreign  exchange  position,  in  December  foreign 
bonds  and  stocks  quoted  on  the  German  exchanges  were  impounded  in  the 
Government-controlled  foreign  exchange  banks.  The  Standstill  Agreement  was 
renewed  for  a  period  of  a  year  in  February,  1936,  and  again  renewed  in  February, 
1937. 

A  decline  is  reported  in  the  foreign  debt  to  which  the  gold  bloc  devaluation 
of  September  contributed. 

Savings  bank  deposits  in  November  stood  at  R.M. 14,222,000,000  against 
R.M. 13,792,000,000  in  January. 

Numerous  conversions  of  private  debentures  to  lower  interest  rates  took 
place.  There  was  little  public  borrowing  on  the  open  market,  which  is  now  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  reserved  to  the  Reich. 

Public  Finance 

Public  finance  in  Germany  is  extremely  complex  and  difficult  to  deal  with 
owing  to  the  fact  that  for  three  consecutive  years  the  national  budget  has  not 
been  published.  The  only  information  still  obtainable  from  official  sources  is 
the  revenue  from  taxation.  No  accurate  estimates  can  be  made  of  total  expendi- 
tures, budget  deficits,  or  the  outstanding  short-term  debts  which  have  covered 
these  deficits. 

In  any  event,  taxation  returns  have  moved  upward,  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
which  ended  with  March,  1936,  total  income  was  R.M.9,555,000,000  in  com- 
parison with  R.M. 8, 2 12, 000 ,000  in  the  preceding  period.  During  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  revenue  has  continued  to  increase  with  a  total 
of  R.M.8,584,000,000  against  R.M.7, 190,000,000  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1935. 

By  a  law  of  December,  1936,  a  new  source  of  revenue  was  tapped  when  a 
tax  was  imposed  on  profits  made  by  German  debtors  owing  to  the  devaluation 
of  foreign  currencies.  By  this  the  State  undertook  to  appropriate  75  per  cent 
of  the  profits  concerned.  No  data  are  obtainable  regarding  the  estimated  yield, 
but  it  is  believed  it  will  be  substantial. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  BELGIUM,  1936 1 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(The  average  rate  of  exchange  in  1936  was  one  dollar  equals  29-6  Belgian  francs) 

II 

Imports  of  Foodstuffs,  Beverages,  and  Tobacco 

Brussels,  March  17,  1937. — In  1936  imports  of  foodstuffs,  beverages,  and 
tobacco  (including  live  animals  mainly  for  food,  feedstuffs,  and  animal  and 
vegetable  fats  and  oils)  represented  a  total  value  of  5,548,526,000  Belgian  francs 
or  26-3  per  cent  of  Belgium's  total  imports,  excluding  gold  and  silver  bullion. 


1  The  first  part  of  this  report  on  general  economic  conditions  was  published  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1722  (January  30,  1937). 
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Imports  of  cereals  alone  were  valued  at  2,485,960,000  francs,  wheat  constituting 
53  per  cent  of  this  total. 

The  following  table  shows  the  main  items  in  this  particular  group  of  imports, 
together  with  their  value  in  1936  and  the  main  sources  of  supply:— 


Imports  of  Foodstuffs  into  Belgium  in  1936 

Commodity  1,000  Francs  Chief  Countries  of  Origin 

Total  *   3,548,526 

Live  animals,  chiefly  for  food  ....  36,291  Denmark,  Ireland,  Poland.  Holland 

Fish,  fresh,  preserved  or  canned..  169,360  Holland,  Denmark,  Norway,  Japan 

Meats,  fresh  or  preserved   125,019  Uruguay,  Brazil,  Argentina,  Poland 

Milk  and  cream,  chiefly  preserved.  22,658  Holland 

Butter   50,452  Holland,  Denmark,  Ireland 

Cheese  '    169,834  Holland,  Switzerland,  Finland 

Eggs  in  the  shell   13,298  Holland.  China 

Honey   3,402  T.S.A.,  Cuba,  Mexico,  France 

Wheat   1.317,564  Canada,  Argentina.  Australia 

Maize   578,924  Argentina,  Holland 

Barley   358,690  Poland,  Roumania,  Russia 

Rve   94,410  Poland,  Argentina,  Lithuania 

Oats   28,287  Lithuania,  Poland,  Holland 

Other  cereals,  including  rice  ....  108,0'85  Siam,  Argentina,  Holland 

Flour,  malt  and  products   61,598  Argentina,  Czechoslovakia,  Holland 

Fruits  and  nuts,  fresh  or  preserved  276,681  Spain,  Holland,  U.S.A.,  Turkey 

Vegetables,  fresh  or  preserved  . .  275,654  Holland,  Poland,  France,  Spain 

Sugar  and  products   169,992  Brazil,  Dominica,  Cuba 

Cocoa  and  preparations   98,211  Holland,  Brazil,  Belgian  Congo 

Spices   7,927  Dutch  East  Indies,  Holland 

Coffee  and  tea   275,755  Brazil,  Belgian  Congo,  Holland 

Beverages,  mostly  wines   195,687  France,  Spain,  Greece 

Tobacco,  chiefly  unmanufactured..  164,214  U.S.A.,  Holland,  Dutch  East  Indies 

Oleaginous  seeds  and  fruits   372,161  Argentina,  British  India,  Belgian  Congo 

Animal  and  vegetable  fats  and  oils  220,213  Holland,  Belgian  Congo,  Norway 

Animal  feedstuffs   413,639  U.S.A.,  Argentina,  India,  Dutch  East  Indies 

Imports  of  foodstuffs  as  a  whole  during  1936  exceeded  those  of  1935  by  nearly 

40  per  cent  in  value  and  17  per  cent  by  weight. 


Live  Animals 

Imports  of  live  animals  of  all  kinds  were  valued  at  47,570,000  fr.  compared 
with  44,009,000  fr.  in  1935.  For  the  year  under  review  the  total  was  made  up  as 
follows :  bovine  species,  30,340,000  fr. ;  ovine  species,  207,000  fr. ;  swine,  38,000  fr. ; 
poultry,  1,048,000  fr.;  horses,  9,995,000  fr.;  all  other  living  animals,  5,942,000  fr. 

Bovines. — Imports  of  bo  vines  included  1,605  head  of  bulls,  mostly  from  Denmark;  21 
steers;  6.037  head  of  oxen,  mostly  from  Denmark  and  Ireland;  185  calves,  chiefly  from  Hol- 
land; 14,895  cows,  mostly  from  Denmark  and  Ireland;  and  2,246  heifers,  of  which  all  but 
13  were  purchased  from  Holland. 

Horses. — Imports  of  horses  included  40  colts,  1.718  mares  (mainly  from  Ireland)  ;  2,493 
geldings,  chiefly  from  Lithuania  and  Poland;  201  stallions,  principally  from  Lithuania;  and 
2,180  horses  for  slaughter.  Exports  of  horses  totalled  56,280,000  fr.;  43  colts  and  103  mares 
were  exported  to  Canada. 

Rabbits  and  Poultry. — Other  imports  of  live  animals  included  3,101  rabbits  valued  at 
2,026.000  fr.  from  Holland,  and  poultry  valued  at  981.000  fr.,  mostly  from  Poland  and  Holland. 
Exports  of  live  poultry  totalled  3,627,000  fr.,  mainly  to  France. 


Fish,  Fresh  or  Preserved 

Fresh  Fish.— Imports  of  shell-fish,  fresh,  totalled  25.409,000  fr.  in  1936.  This  included 
lobsters  (7.575.000  fr.),  mostly  from  Holland,  Great  Britain,  and  Norway;  oysters  (4.220,000 
it.),  mainly  from  Holland;  mussels  and  other  shell-fish  (11,280,000  fr.),  from  Holland;  and 
shrimps  (1,419,000  fr.)  from  Holland. 

Imports  of  fish,  fresh  or  frozen,  totalled  43.098,000  fr..  including  herring  (8,288,000  fr.), 
principally  from  Holland,  Norway,  and  Great  Britain;  sprats  (3513.000  fr.).  chiefly  from 
Great  Britain  and  Sweden;  all  other  fish  (31.583,000  fr.),  mainly  from  Denmark,  Holland, 
and  Norway. 
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The  local  fisheries  production  is  fairly  large:  it  was  valued  at  102.778,000  fr.  in  1935. 
The  herring  catch  during  the  1936  season  totalled  8,596,000  kg.  (5,329,000  fr.).  There  is  a 
growing  demand  for  frozen  salmon  for  curing  purposes. 

Exports  of  fresh  fish  in  1936  totalled  33.636,000  fr.,  mostly  to  France,  Germany,  and 
Great  Britain,  while  exports  of  shell-fish  amounted  to  8,045,000  fr. 

Dried,  Salted,  or  Smoked  Fish. — Imports  in  this  category  totalled  41.201,000  fr.,  against 
exports  of  2,067.000  fr.  The  main  purchases  under  this  item  were  herring  (34,079,000  fr.), 
imports  from  Holland  amounting  to  28,423.000  fr.,  the  balance  being  supplied  by  Great 
Britain  and  Norway. 

Canned  Fish. — Imports  of  canned  fish  of  all  kinds,  including  shell-fish,  in  1936,  amounted 
to  9,760,900  kg.  valued  at  59,124,000  fr.    Exports  totalled  701,500  kg.  (5,120.000  fr.). 

Japan  and  Portugal,  followed  by  the  United  States,  were  the  chief  sources  of  supply  last 
year  as  in  1935.  Imports  from  Japan,  however,  increased  considerably,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  table: — 

Imports  of  Canned  Fish,  1935  and  1936 

1935  1936 

Kilos      Francs  Kilos  Francs 
Chief  Sources                                   Figures  in  Thousands 

Total  imports                                                 9.928       60.411  9.761  59,124 

Japan                                                         3.326       15,525  4,460  21,033 

Portugal                                                      2.582       19.344  2.352  18,187 

United  States                                              1.708         6,533  1.514  5,902 

Spain                                                            743         6.645  393  2,984 

United  Kingdom                                            275         3,117  167  2,824 

Norway                                                         259         1,843  234  1,828 

Canada                                                          306         1.921  190  1,601 

France                                                            69         1,177  72  1,122 

Holland                                                         200         1,049  100  436 

Imports  from  Canada,  mostly  canned  salmon,  decreased  in  1936.  mainly  owing  to  Japanese 
competition  and  the  increased  sales  tax  levied  on  imports  of  Canadian  goods;  this  dis- 
criminatory measure  was,  however,  removed  as  from  June  1,  1936. 


Meats,  Fresh  or  Preserved 

Fresh  Meat. — Imports  of  butchers'  meat,  fresh  or  frozen,  totalled  23,586  metric  tons 
(97,596,000  fr.)  compared  with  24,779  tons  (94.853.000  fr.)  in  1935. 

Imports  of  frozen  beef  totalled  8,412  tons  (31,790.000  fr.),  mainly  from  Uruguay.  Brazil, 
and  Argentina,  a  decrease  of  1,970  tons  compared  with  1935. 

Belgium  exported  1,499  tons  (9.539,000  fr.)  of  fresh  beef  last  year,  mostly  to  Holland 
and  Germany.  Imports  of  fresh  mutton  totalled  1,104  tons  (9.233,000  h.),  supplied  almost 
entirely  by  Holland. 

Imports  of  fresh  pork  amounted  to  4,153  tons  (22.944,000  fr.).  chiefly  from  Poland  Lithu- 
ania, and  Holland.  Exports  rose  from  77  tons  (743,000  fr.)  in  1935  to  806  +ons  (6,927,000  fr.), 
of  which  712  tons  were  consigned  to  Germany. 

Imports  of  fresh  poultry  were  limited  to  7,900  kg.  (745,000  fr.),  as  against  exports  of 
377,300  kg.  (5,302,000  fr.),  consigned  mainly  to  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland. 

Meats,  Prepared  or  Canned.— Imports  under  this  category  totalled  2.598.900  kg.  (26,360,000 
fr.)  compared  with  2.747,300  kg.  (25.989.000  fr.)  in  1935. 

Imports  of  meats,  simply  cooked,  smoked  or  salted,  with  the  exception  of  sausages,  foie 
gras,  and  game,  amounted  to  1,260  tons  (7,567,000  fr.).  the  main  sources  of  supply  being  Poland 
(342  tons).  Great  Britain  (268).  Lithuania  (227).  and  Holland  (211  tons).  Exports  totalled 
1,094  tons  (12.428.000  fr.).  chiefly  to  Great  Britain. 

Imports  of  meats  in  tins,  crusts,  etc.,  totalled  774  tons  (6,067,000  fr.),  mainly  from  Argen- 
tina and  Holland.   Exports  amounted  to  146  tons  (1.818,000  fr.). 


Dairy  Products  and  Honey 

The  Belgian  Government  has  taken  steps  to  encourage  local  production  of 
dairy  products  by  means  of  tariffs,  import  licences,  quotas,  and  other  measures, 
principally  with  the  object  of  stimulating  the  production  of  milk,  butter ,  and 
cheese.  The  production  and  importation  of  margarine  is  to  be  checked  by  means 
of  special  taxes  and  quotas.  As  regards  cheese,  it  had  been  expected  that  a 
licence  fee  would  be  imposed  on  imports,  but  instead  a  bounty  will  be  paid  to 
local  cheese  manufacturers.   Imports  of  eggs  are  subject  to  quota  restrictions. 

Milk  and  Cream. — Imports  of  fresh  milk  and  cream  totalled  356.000  fr.  in  1936  against 
exports  valued  at  298.000  fr.  Imports  of  buttermilk  or  whey  amounted  to  2,379  000  fr.,  of 
which  Holland  supplied  90  per  cent;  exports  were  nil. 
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Imports  of  cream  and  milk,  condensed  or  preserved,  sweetened  or  unsweetened,  totalled 
4,357,900  kg.  (18,505,000  fr.),  of  which  Holland  supplied  97  per  cent.  Exports  amounted  to 
409,000  kg.  (2,512,000  fr.). 

Butter. — Imports  of  butter,  fresh  or  salted,  amounted  to  3,692  metric  tons  (50,452,000  fr.) 
compared  with  6,035  tons  (71,060,000  fr.)  in  1935.  Last  year's  imports  were  mainly  from 
Holland  (2,397  tons).  Denmark  supplied  531  tons,  Ireland  316  tons,  and  Lithuania  190  tons. 
Exports  totalled  31  tons  (597,000  fr.),  mainly  to  the  Belgian  Congo  and  as  ships'  stores. 

Cheese. — Imports  of  fermented  hard  or  semi-hard  cheese,  of  the  Cheddar  and  Gruyere 
type,  totalled  22,650  metric  tons  (164,829,000  fr.).  Holland  supplied  86  per  cent  of  these 
imports,  by  weight,  representing  a  value  of  125,035,000  fr.  The  next  largest  suppliers  were 
Finland,  881  tons  (8,455,000  fr.) ;  Switzerland,  824  tons  (15,724,000  fr.) ;  Austria,  361  tons 
(4,069,000  fr.);  Great  Britain,  305  tons  (3,292,000  fr.) ;  and  France,  197  tons  (3,527,000  fr.). 
Exports  totalled  81  tons  (1,094,000  fr.),  mostly  for  the  Belgian  Congo  and  as  ships'  stores. 

Imports  of  soft  fermented  cheese  amounted  to  365  tons  (4,545,000  fr.),  mainly  from  France, 
312  tons  (3,969,000  fr.).  Exports  totalled  73  tons  (433,000  fr.),  chiefly  to  Holland. 

Eggs.- — This  article  is  the  object  of  exports  rather  than  imports.  There  were  198,903.000 
poult^  eggs  exported  in  the  shell  last  year,  representing  a  value  of  106,996,000  fr.,  against 
imports  of  13,316,000  eggs  (6,796,000  fr.).  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  exports  were  consigned  to 
Germany.  21  per  cent  to  Spain,  and  18  per  cent  to  Great  Britain.  Imports  were  almost  entirely 
from  Holland. 

Imports  of  eggs  without  shell  and  egg  yolks  totalled  1,070,400  kg.  (6,232,000  fr.)  (China 
suppbdng  90  per  cent),  against  exports  amounting  to  331,100  kg.  (1,955,000  fr.),  consigned 
mainly  to  Germany,  Holland,  and  Great  Britain. 

Imports  of  eggs  and  egg  yolks,  dried  or  otherwise  prepared  for  alimentary  p-irposes, 
totalled  14,700  kg.  (201,000  fr.),  China  supplying  60  per  cent.   Exports  were  practically  nil. 

Honey.— Imports  of  honey  increased  from  579,700  kg.  (2.212,000  fr.)  in  1935  to  726.300  kg. 
(3.215.000  fr.).  The  main  sources  of  supply  last  year  were  the  United  States  (237,500  kg., 
1.007,000  fr.),  Cuba  (177,000  kg.,  676,000  fr.),  and  Mexico  (165,100  kg.,  578,000  fr.).  Exports 
were  limited  to  1,700  kg.  valued  at  21,000  fr. 

Cereals 

Although  very  high  yields  per  acre  are  obtained  in  Belgium  through  the  use 
of  fertilizers  and  the  selection  of  seed,  this  country  is  so  densely  populated  that 
the  local  production  of  cereals  is  far  from  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  and 
imports  on  a  substantial  scale  must  be  resorted  to,  as  is  revealed  from  the  following 
table: — 

Imports  of  Cereals,  1935  and  1936 


1935  1936 

M.  Tons  1,000  Fr.  M.  Tons  1,000  Fr.  Main  Sources 

Wheat                                  1,053,154  829,331  1,189,156  1,317,564  Canada,  Argentina 

Rye                                         106.615  67.770  137,799  94,410  Poland,  Argentina 

Barley                                    420,881  272,354  458,740  358,687  Poland,  Pvoumania 

Oats                                         23,058  14,149  43,423  26,160  Lithuania,  Poland 

Maize                                     786,667  408,925  924,184  578,267  Argentina,  Holland 

Rice                                         42,270  44.942  56,464  61,148  Siam,  French  Indo-China 

Other  cereals                            34,090  24,322  64,984  47,538  Argentina,  Poland 


Imports  of  cereals  of  all  kinds  increased  in  1936  both  in  respect  to  quantity 
and  value.  The  main  cereals  purchased  from  abroad,  as  in  1935,  were  wheat, 
maize,  and  barley. 

WHEAT 

Local  production  of  wheat  in  1935  amounted  to  402,000  metric  tons,  while 
imports  totalled  1,053,154  and  exports  59,013  tons,  giving  a  total  demand  of 
1,396,000  tons,  of  which  imports  represented  about  71  per  cent.  This  shows  to 
what  extent  Belgium  is  dependent  upon  foreign  supplies  as  regards  this  particular 
cereal. 

As  a  result  chiefly  of  an  improved  marketing  policy,  combined  with  other 
influences,  imports  from  Canada  during  1936  were  five  times  greater  than  pur- 
chases from  Argentina,  this  latter  country  having  been  the  main  source  of  imports 
into  Belgium  in  1935.  Canada  was  in  an  excellent  position  to  take  the  fullest 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  provided  by  an  increased  demand  for  wheat  in 
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Belgium  during  the  past  year  and  the  result  is  plainly  shown  in  the  following 
table: — 

Imports  of  Wheat,  1395  and  1936 

1935  1936 
M.  Tons     1,000  Fr.     M.Tons     1,000  Fr. 


Canada   252,575  219,996  641.205  713,667 

Argentina   616,593  462.301  131,284  147,019 

Australia   3,617  3,858  78,550  80,410 

Russia   83,080  74,192  40,553  40,125 

Uruguay   1,590  832  29,60'8  31,040 

Chile   3,756  2,161  25,126  24,884 

Iran   327  318  20,294  20,894 

Holland   17,501  11,665  10,142  10,961 

United  States   39,907  31,689  8,177  8,370 


There  were  considerable  decreases  in  purchases  from  the  Argentine,  Russia, 
and  the  United  States,  compensated  for  by  larger  imports  from  Canada,  Australia, 
Uruguay,  and  Chile. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  is  to  control  imports  by  means  of  import 
licences,  with  the  object  of  cutting  down  imports  whenever  possible  from  countries 
with  which  Belgium  possesses  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade. 

OTHER  CEREALS 

Rye. — Imports  from  Poland,  which  is  the  principal  foreign  source  of  supply  for  rye, 
increased  from  42,270  metric  tons  in  1935  to  80,683  tons  in  1936,  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  total 
imports  last  year.  Second  place  was  held  by  Argentina  with  13,244  tons  (15,721  tons  in  1935), 
followed  by  Lithuania  with  9,271  tons  (19,095  tons),  and  Canada  with  7,761  tons  (3,944  tons). 
Imports  from  Latvia,  which  amounted  to  24.197  tons  in  1935,  fell  to  only  59  tons  last  year. 
Exports  totalled  734  tons,  of  which  about  half  were  consigned  to  Holland. 

Barley. — Poland,  which  is  by  far  the  most  important  source  of  supply  for  barley,  increased 
its  shipments  to  Belgium  from  197,971  metric  tons  in  1935  to  239,498  tons  last  year,  nearly 
50  per  cent  of  the  total  imports.  The  next  largest  imports  were  from  Roumania  (42,653  tons), 
Russia  (40,699  tons),  Holland  (25,752  tons),  Czechoslovakia  (19,263  tons),  Denmark  (17,690 
tons),  Chile  (17,218  tons),  Argentina  (13,091  tons),  and  Australia  (10,736  tons).  Imports  from 
the  last  two  countries  dropped  from  60,327  and  29,053  tons  respectively  in  1935,  to  Poland's 
advantage.   Exports  amounted  to  28,820  tons,  mainly  to  France,  Holland,  and  Great  Britain. 

Oats. — Last  year's  imports  of  oats  were  supplied  mainly  by  Lithuania  (14,290  tons  against 
1,269  tons  in  1935),  Poland  (12,589  tons  against  1,777  tons),  and  Holland  (8,678  tons  against 
1,894).  Imports  from  Argentina,  which  amounted  to  15,269  tons  in  1935,  fell  to  only  893 
tons.  Only  71  tons  were  exported. 

Buckwheat. — Total  imports  of  buckwheat  rose  from  8,468  metric  tons  (5,679,000  fr.)  in 
1935  to  12,216  tons  (8,155,000  fr.).  The  main  supplier  last  year  was  Poland  with  9,097  tons 
(2,083  tons  in  1935),  China  being  second  with  1,827  tons  (2,964  tons  in  1935),  and  Holland 
third  with  668  tons  (881  tons  in  1935).  Imports  from  Canada  dropped  to  218  tons  (144,000  fr.) 
compared  with  1.848  tons  (1,240,000  fr.)  in  1935.   Exports  amounted  to  552  tons. 

Millet.— Imports  of  millet  rose  from  9,334  tons  (9,315,000  fr.)  in  1935  to  29,717  tons 
(24,568,000  fr.)  last  year.  Argentina  supplied  78  per  cent  of  last  year's  purchases.  Exports 
totalled  2,043  tons  valued  at  4,138,000  fr. 

Maize. — Belgium  imports  maize  on  a  considerable  scale.  Last  year  these  purchases 
amounted  to  925,500  metric  tons  valued  at  578,924,000  fr.  (of  which  Argentina  contributed 
over  95  per  cent),  compared  with  786,667  tons  (408,925,000  fr.)  in  1935.  Exports  amounted  to 
20,486  tons  (11,422,000  fr.),  of  which  over  half  was  consigned  to  Holland. 

Flour,  Starch,  Malt  and  Products 

Flour. — Belgium  provides  a  relatively  limited  market  for  flour  and,  owing  to  its  milling 
industry,  its  exports  exceed  imports. 

Wheat  Flour. — Imports  of  wheat  flour  amounted  to  5,939  metric  tons  (4.667,000  fr.)  com- 
pared with  4,579  tons  (2,737,000  fr.)  in  1935.  The  largest  supplier  was  Poland  (4,080  tons, 
2,821,000  fr.).  Italy,  which  was  the  principal  supplier  in  1935  with  2,698  tons,  onty  shipped 
37  tons  last  year,  France  taking  second  place  with  484  tons  (510.000  fr.).  The  United  States 
is  credited  with  92  tons  (170,000  fr.),  and  Canada  with  98  tons  (181,000  fr.).  Imports  from 
Canada  in  1935  amounted  to  119  tons  (183,000  fr.).  Exports,  which  were  mainly  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  Belgian  Congo,  totalled  3,559  tons  valued  at  5,770,000  fr. 
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Corn  Flour. — Belgium  exported  7,887  tons  of  corn  (maize)  flour  valued  at  9,673.000  fr. 
in  1936,  the  main  destinations  being  Great  Britain  (3,328  tons),  Denmark  (1.488  tons),  Ireland 
(799  tons),  and  Holland  (716  tons).   Only  2,300  kg.  were  imported. 

Gluten. — Imports  of  gluten,  almost  entirely  supplied  by  the  United  States  and  Holland, 
amounted  to  164  tons  (1,521,000  fr.).   Exports  are  nil. 

Oatmeal. — Last  year's  imports  of  oatmeal  totalled  1,578  tons  (4,188;000  fr.).  Holland 
supplied  828  tons  and  Germany  667  tons.   Only  14  tons  were  exported. 

Exports  of  corn  (maize)  meal  amounted  to  3,256  tons  (4,287,000  fr.),  mainly  consigned  to 
Great  Britain.  Imports  were  practically  nil. 

Bran. — Imports  of  bran  totalled  118,075  metric  tons  valued  at  72.520,000  fr.  The 
main  sources  of  supply  were  Argentina  (41,560  tons),  Holland  (36,720  tons)/  and  France  (18,076 
tons).  Exports  were  about  one-tenth  of  the  imports,  the  bulk  of  these  consignments  being 
made  to  Great  Britain. 

Starch  and  Fecula. — Imports  of  these  products  included  potato  starch,  11,319  tons  (14,- 
128,000  fr.),  mainly  from  Holland;  rice  starch,  78  tons  (238,000  fr.) ;  and  corn  starch,  854  tons 
(2,461,000  fr.).  Exports  of  corn  and  rice  starch  considerably  exceeded  imports,  and  were 
respectively  14,394  tons  (18.467.000  fr.)  and  4.304  tons  (12,242,000  fr.).  Exports  of  potato 
starch  amounted  to  203  tons  (373,000  fr.). 

Imports  of  roasted  starch  and  fecula  (dextrine,  etc.)  totalled  2,091  tons  (4,965,000  fr.), 
obtained  mainly  from  Holland. 

Imports  of  tapioca  amounted  to  1,707  tons  (3,674,000  fr.),  the  Dutch  East  Indies  supply- 
ing 70  per  cent. 

Alimentary  Pastes. — Imports  of  macaroni,  vermicelli,  and  similar  pastes,  put  up  for  retail 
sale,  amounted  to  1,728  metric  tons  (8,790,000  fr.),  the  main  supplier  being  France  (96  per 
cent).  Exports  totalled  691  tons  (2,903,000  fr.),  mainly  to  Great  Britain,  Holland,  and  the 
Belgian  Congo. 

Bakers'  Wares  and  Biscuits. — Only  176,600  kg.  (2,664,000  fr.)  were  imported,  against 
exports  totalling  3,479,600  kg.  (27,290,000  fr.),  the  main  destinations  being  Great  Britain  and 
France.  This  item  includes  fine  biscuits  containing  cocoa,  fruit,  or  sugar,  but  not  ginger  bread. 
Exports  of  the  latter  totalled  1,388,400  kg  (9,984,000  fr.),  consigned  almost  entirely  to  France; 
imports  were  limited  to  6,800  kg.  (85,000  fr.). 

Malt. — Exports  of  malt,  even  roasted  or  ground,  considerably  exceeded  imports.  Last 
3rear's  exports  totalled  53,773  tons  (80.884,000  fr.),  of  which  49,115  tons  were  consigned  to  the 
United  States.  Imports  totalled  13,581  tons  (27,120,000  fr.),  chiefly  supplied  by  Czechoslovakia 
(8,750  tons) . 

Fruits,  Fresh  or  Preserved 

Fresh  Fruit. — Imports  of  fresh  fruits  of  all  kinds  were  valued  at  176,183,000  fr.  This  item 
includes  citrus  fruit  (74,091,000  fr.) ;  bananas  (36,538.000  fr.) ;  apples,  fresh  (40,486,000  fr.) ; 
pears,  plums,  peaches,  grapes,  melons,  strawberries,  and  all  other  fresh  fruit  (24,868,000  fr.) . 

Imports  of  fresh  apples  increased  from  30,256,000  kg.  (33,948,000  fr.)  in  1935  to  34,963,600 
kg.  (40,455.000  fr).  Imports  from  the  United  States,  the  main  source  of  supply,  drooped  from 
19,681. .100  kg.  (22,530,000  fr.)  to  16.513.100  kg.  (20,383,000  fr.).  Imports  from  Great  Britain, 
the  second  largest  supplier,  rose  from  4.002,800  kg.  (4,193,000  fr.)  in  1935  to  12,902,400  kg. 
(14.009.000)  last  year;  imports  from  Canada  dropped  from  3.749,300  kg.  (3,124,000  fr.)  to 
178.600  kg.  (160.000  fr.).  Exports  amounted  to  7,578.200  kg.  (13,038,000  fr.),  consignments  to 
Germany  totalling  5,812,900  kg.,  and  to  France  1,093,000  kg. 

Imports  of  fresh  pears,  which  totalled  717,400  kg.  (2,531,000  fr.)  in  1935,  rose  to  3.346,000 
kg.  (10,382,000  fr.)  last  year,  of  which  the  United  States  supplied  1,596,100  kg.  (6,042.000  fr.) 
as  against  475,300  kg.  (1,852,000  fr.)  in  1935.  On  the  other  hand,  exports  from  Belgium 
decreased  from  16,254,600  kg.  (15,075.000  fr.)  in  1935  to  2,733,100  kg.  (5,079,000  fr.)  last  year. 

Dried  Apples.— Imports  of  dried  apples  rose  from  177,100  kg  .(748,000  fr.)  to  271,400  kg. 
(1,299.000  fr.).  Imports  from  the  United  States,  the  main  source  of  supply,  increased  from 
133,000  kg.  (605,000  fr.)  to  216,500  kg.  (1,055,000  fr.). 

Canned  Fruits. — Imports  of  fruits,  canned  or  preserved  in  their  own  juice  or  by  means 
of  sugar  or  vinegar,  amounted  to  5.794,400  kg.  (20,163,000  fr.),  compared  with  4,433.800  kg. 
(13.851,000  fr.)  in  1935.  Last  year's  imports  from  Spain  totalled  3,689,700  kg.'  valued  at 
10,456,000  fr.  (3,081,500  kg.,  7,848,000  fr.  in  1935).  The  United  States,  the  second  largest  sup- 
plier, was  credited  with  1,445,600  kg.  (7.514,000  fr.),  compared  with  994,900  kg.  (4,921.000  fr.) 
in  1935.  Imports  from  Japan  increased  from  129,400  kg.  (385.000  fr.)  in  1935  to  356  700  k<? 
(1,145,000  fr.).  Exports  totalled  617,500  kg.  (2,348,000  fr.),  mainly  to  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many. 

Vegetables,  Fresh  or  Preserved 

Imports  of  vegetables,  fresh,  dried,  or  canned,  were  valued  at  275,654,000  fr. 
The  main  items  in  this  group  were:  dried  pulse  (78,105,000  fr.),  fresh  potatoes 
(71,336,000),  other  vegetables  and  olives,  fresh  or  preserved  in  brine  (46,199,000 
fr.),  hops  (55,549,000  fr.),  and  vegetables,  preserved  or  canned  (15,896,000  fr.). 
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Imports  of  potatoes  amounted  to  81,969  metric  tons  (71,162,000  fr.).  The  bulk  of  these 
imports  were  supplied  by  Holland  (61,242  tons)  and  Poland  (12,514  tons).  Exports  totalled 
77,330  tons  (46,834,000  tons),  mostly  to  Argentina  (15,499  tons),  Great  Britain  (11,678),  Spain 
(11,118),  Switzerland  (10,494),  Germany  (9,888),  and  Morocco  (8,135  tons). 

Exports  of  asparagus,  fresh,  totalled  308,400  kg.  (1,151,000  fr.),  mostly  to  France.  Imports 
totalled  87,800  kg.  (169,000  fr.),  mainly  from  Holland. 

Imports  of  asparagus,  canned,  amounted  to  23,500  kg.  (198,000  fr.),  of  which  the  United 
States  supplied  22,200  kg.  (189,000  fr).  Exports  totalled  76,200  kg.  (604,000  fr.).  mainly  to 
France. 

Sugar  and  Products 

Imports  of  sugar  and  products  were  valued  at  109,992  fr.,  against  exports 
totalling  160,634,000  fr.  The  most  important  items  in  this  group  are  raw  sugar 
from  Cuba,  Dominica,  and  Brazil  (exports  nil),  and  refined  sugar,  imports  of 
which  totalled  20,689,000  fr.  compared  with  exports  amounting  to  127,101,000  fr. 
The  refined  product  was  obtained  mainly  from  the  Belgian  Congo  and  Holland. 

Glucose. — Exports  of  glucose  totalled  22,534,000  fr.  against  imports  of  1,509,000  fr. 

Sweets. — Imports  of  sweets  of  all  kinds,  excluding  chocolate,  amounted  to  193,000  kg. 
(3,090,000  fr.),  consigned  mainly  from  Great  Britain  (75,600  kg.,  923,000  fr.)  and  Holland 
<69,800  kg.,  1,041,000  fr.).  The  average  rate  of  customs  duty  levied  on  these  imports  was 
23-3  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Exports  totalled  1,842,800  kg.  (10,520,000  fr.),  and  were  effected  mainly  to  French  West 
Africa  (5,039,000  fr.),  France  (1,011,000  fr.),  Morocco  (883,000  fr.),  and  the  Anglo -Egyptian 
Soudan  (645,000  fr.). 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate 

Cocoa. — Imports  of  cocoa  beans  and  husks,  even  roasted  but  not  ground,  totalled  10,949,300 
kg.  (45,911,000  fr.),  consigned  mainly  from  the  Belgian  Congo,  Brazil,  Venezuela,  British  and 
French  West  Africa,  and  Holland.   Exports  totalled  699,300  kg.  (542,000  fr.). 

Imports  of  cocoa  in  powder,  mostly  from  Holland,  amounted  to  158,400  kg.  (956,000  fr.). 
Exports  totalled  1,500  kg.  (14,000  fr.). 

Chocolate. — Imports  of  chocolate  in  bars,  bonbons,  etc.,  amounted  to  98,800  kg. 
(1,909,000  fr.),  consigned  mainly  from  Holland  (83,000  kg..  1,454,000  fr.).  The  duty  levied 
represented  an  average  rate  of  19  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  c.i.f.  value. 

Exports  totalled  388,600  kg.  (5,281,000  fl.),  mainly  to  France  (3,075,000  fr.),  the  Belgian 
Congo  (614,000  fr.),  and  Holland  (564,000  fr.). 

Beverages 

Imports  of  beverages  of  all  kinds  were  valued  at  195,687,000  fr.,  the  chief 
item  being  wines  (140,676,000  fr.).  The  next  largest  items  were  beer  (21,296,000 
fr.),  mainly  from  Great  Britain  and  Germany;  spirits  (15,517.000  fr.) ;  mineral 
waters  (8,003,000  fr.).  The  most  important  single  item  in  exports  was  spirits 
(7,493,000  fr.),  shipped  mainly  to  Morocco,  Holland,  and  Italy.  Exports  of 
spirits  to  Canada,  which  in  1935  were  valued  at  1,042,000  fr.,  dropped  to  108,000  fr. 
in  1936. 

Tobacco 

Imports  of  tobacco,  unstemmed,  totalled  19,662  metric  tons  valued  at 
148,263,000  fr.  The  main  sources  of  supply  were  the  United  States  (6,207  tons, 
42,167,000  fr.),  Holland  (4,668  tons,  38,129,000  fr.),  and  Dutch  East  Indies 
(2,640  tons,  27,430,000  fr.). 

Imports  of  cigars  were  valued  at  3,619,000  fr.,  against  exports  of  342,000  fr. 

Imports  of  cigarettes,  of  which  about  half  are  consigned  from  the  United  States,  totalled 
6,220,000  fr.  Great  Britain  is  the  second  largest  supplier.  Exports,  the  bulk  of  which  were 
made  to  the  Belgian  Congo,  were  valued  at  13,520,000  fr. 

Imports  of  chewing  tobacco  totalled  3,200  kg.  (186,000  fr.),  Germany  supplying  the  whole 
of  these  imports. 

Oleaginous  Seeds  and  Fruits 

Imports  of  oleaginous  seeds  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  were  valued  at  372.161,000 
fr.    The  main  items  were  linseed  (142,667,000  fr.,  of  which  90  per  cent  are 
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attributed  to  Argentina) ;  ground-nuts  (102,534  fr.) ;  copra  (40,658,000  fr.) ; 
palm-kernels  (40,544,000  fr.) ;  soya  beans  (7,218,000  fr.),  mostly  from  China  and 
Holland;  rape  and  colza  seeds  (7,711,000  fr.) ;  and  sunflower  seeds  (3,585,000  fr.) , 
chiefly  from  Bulgaria. 

Animal  and  Vegetable  Fats  and  Oils 

Fish  and  Animal  Fats. — Imports  of  animal  and  fish  fats  and  oils  totalled  105,529.000  fr. 
This  total  includes  fish  oils  and  fats  valued  at  61,450,000  fr.;  animal  fats,  31,398.000  fr.;  bone 
grease  and  grease  wastes,  6,221,000  fr;  and  acid  oils  and  fatty  acids,  6,460,000  fr. 

Fish  Oils. — Imports  of  hydrogenated  fish  oils  and  fats,  edible,  amounted  to  2,774  metric 
tons  (8,812,000  fr.),  supplied  mainly  by  Denmark  (1,682  tons),  Norway  (851  tons),  Holland 
(121  tons),  and  Japan  (115  tons);  imports  for  industrial  use  totalled  222  tons  (690.000  fr.), 
Denmark  supplying  139  tons  and  Japan  12  tons.  Imports  of  fish  oils  and  fats,  not  hydro- 
genated, edible,  amounted  to  709  tons  (2,114,000  fr.),  of  which  661  tons  from  Norway,  and 
for  industrial  use  19,193  tons  (49.792,000  fr.),  the  chief  sources  being  Norway  (9,041  tons)  and 
Falkland  Islands  (8,691  tons) ;  Holland  supplied  487  tons. 

Tallow. — Imports  of  fats  from  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  edible,  included  185  metric  tons 
of  oleomargarine  (1,158,000  fr.),  of  which  the  United  States  supplied  78  tons,  Holland  30  tons, 
and  Argentina  21  tons;  imports  of  other  edible  fats  amounted  to  2,025  tons  (8,667,000  fr.), 
mainly  from  Argentina  (1,144  tons),  the  United  States  (338  tons),  and  Holland  (218  tons). 
Imports  for  industrial  use  totalled  2.878  tons  (9,721.000  fr.),  mostly  consigned  from  Great 
Britain  (894  tons),  Uruguay  (869  tons),  Argentina  (339  tons),  and  France  (235  tons). 

Lard. — Imports  of  natural  lard  amounted  to  1,848  metric  tons  (11,296,000  fr.) ;  Holland 
supplied  1,652  tons,  and  the  United  States  173  tons.  Imports  of  other  pig,  goose,  and  similar 
fats  totalled  110  tons  (556,000  fr.),  Argentina  being  credited  with  53  tons,  the  United  States 
24  tons,  and  Denmark  19  tons. 

Fats  of  Bone  or  Waste. — Imports  of  lanoline,  sheep's  wool,  scouring,  and  similar  greases 
amounted  to  1.969  tons  (6,221,000  fr.),  mainly  from  Great  Britain  (1,015  tons),  Holland  (388 
tons),  the  United  States  (207  tons),  and  France  (183  tons).  Exports  totalled  2.486  tons 
(6,334,000  fr.),  chiefly  to  Germany. 

Acid  Oils. — Imports  of  acid  oils  and  fatty  acids  amounted  to  1,604  tons  (6,460,000  fr.), 
consigned  mainly  from  Russia  (665  tons),  Argentina  (282  tons),  France  (139  tons).  Great 
Britain  (102  tons),  and  Morocco  (89  tons). 

Vegetable  Oils. — Imports  of  vegetable  oils  and  fats  totalled  105,842,000  fr.,  including 
palm  oil  (31.861,000  fr.).  ground  nut  or  arachide  oil  (25,722,000  fr.),'soya  bean  oil  (19,851,000 
fr.),  linseed  oil  (8,949,000  fr.),  olive  oil  (4.129,000  fr.),  cotton  seed  oil  (814,000  fr.),  coconut, 
copra,  and  palm-kernel  oils  (1,470,000  fr.),  all  other  vegetable  oils  (9,278,000  fr.). 

Margarine. — Imports  of  margarine  amounted  to  204,500  kg.  valued  at  1,068,000  fr.,  of 
which  Holland  supplied  all  but  4,000  kg.  Exports  totalled  108,200  kg.  (694.000  fr),  mainly  for 
ships'  stores.  Production  and  imports  of  this  commodity  are  to  be  controlled  by  the  Belgian 
Government,  with  the  object  of  encouraging  local  production  and  consumption  of  butter. 

Animal  Feedstuffs 

Imports  of  animal  feedstuffs  amounted  to  413,639,000  fr.  in  value,  the  chief  items  being 
oilcake  and  other  by-products  of  the  vegetable  oil  industry  (262,968.000  fr) ;  cereal  straw 
(24,579.000  fr.) ;  residues  of  the  milling  industry  (72,487,000  fr.) ;  all  othei  by-products  or 
waste  from  the  food-preparing  industries,  including  fish  meal  (51,664,000  fr.). 

Oilcake. — The  main  varieties  of  oilcake  imported  were  linseed  (136,585  metric  tons, 
118,228,000  fr.),  of  which  the  United  States  supplied  74  per  cent,  and  copra  (57.561  tons^ 
53,084,000  fr.),  supplied  chiefly  by  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  Ceylon.  Imports  of  soya  bean 
meal  or  cake  totalled  17,723  tons  (14,038,000  fr.),  of  which  the  United  States  contributed 
11,188  tons  (8,422,000  fr.). 

Fish  Meal,  etc. — The  principal  sources  of  supply  as  regards  imports  of  by-products  and 
wastes  from  the  food-preparing  industries  (excluding  vegetable  oilcake  and  meal,  by-products 
of  the  flour-milling  industry,  and  straw)  were  Siam  (10,972  tons,  5,920.000  fr.),  Argentina 
(10.569  tons,  10.572,000  fr.),  Holland  (8.542  tons,  9,251,000  fr.),  Denmark  (3.508  tons,  4.050,000 
fr.),  Norway  (3,617  tons.  3,287.000  fr.),  France  (2.448  tons,  1,420,000  fr.),  Great  Britain  (1.387 
tons,  1,494.000  fr.),  and  the  United  States  (1,002  tons,  1,137,000  fr.).  Japan  supplied  546  tons 
(687,000  fr.),  Canada  238  tons  (253.000  fr.),  and  British  India  223  tons  (212.000  fr.). 
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NETHERLANDS  COMMODITY  MARKETS  IN  1936 

W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(For  ton  read  metric  ton,  which  equals  2,205  pounds;  one  florin  (fl.)  or 
guilder  equals  $0.55  at  present  rate  of  exchange,  though  from  January  1,  1936,  to 
September  26,  1936,  it  equalled  approximately  $0.68.) 

Rotterdam,  March  16,  1937. — A  summary  is  herewith  appended  of  the  prin- 
cipal commodities  imported  into  Holland  and  the  market  existing  therefor,  with 
particular  reference  to  those  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters.  The  goods  are 
reviewed  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  ranged  in  the  official  trade  statistics. 

Animals  and  Animal  Products 
live  animals 

Under  this  heading  there  are  few  arrivals  of  importance.  There  is  a  certain 
frontier  traffic,  but  beyond  that,  as  cattle-raising  is  an  established  domestic 
industry,  exports  far  exceed  imports  of  cattle.  Horses,  however,  in  1936  were 
brought  in  to  the  number  of  1,219  (fl.  283,000) ,  principally  from  Poland  and 
Lithuania.  Imports  of  slaughter  horses  increased  from  507  head  in  1935  to 
779  head.  These  were  supplied  by  Poland.  One  shipment  of  Canadian  slaughter 
horses  was  made  some  five  or  six  years  ago,  but  the  results  were  distinctly 
unfavourable. 

There  used  to  be  some  import  of  live  foxes  from  Canada,  but  the  Nether- 
lands fox-breeding  industry  has  now  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  domestic 
trading  prices  are  lower  than  offers  of  Canadian  breeders. 

MEAT  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS 

Imports  under  this  division  are  also  not  of  great  importance.  Exports  from 
the  large  domestic  industry  have  been  rather  curtailed  through  the  loss  of  a 
great  portion  of  such  natural  markets  as  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  and  there 
is  a  considerable  surplus  now  being  diverted  to  domestic  consumers. 

Imports  of  horseflesh  in  1936  amounted  to  660  tons  (fl.  262,000) ,  which  was 
a  slight  increase  on  the  1935  figures  of  569  tons  (fl.  228,000) .  This  comes  almost 
entirely  from  the  United  States:  Canadian  importers  are  precluded  from  entering 
the  market  due  to  quota  regulations. 

ANIMAL  FATS 

There  is  a  fair  market  in  this  country  for  animal  fats  of  all  kinds. 
Unrendered  fat  arrivals  increased  in  value  from  fl.  576,000  in  1935  to  fl.  842,- 
000;  the  weight  figures  were  2,026  tons  and  2,764  tons  respectively. 

There  was  a  decreased  trade  in  pure  lard  and  steam  lard  imports  in  1936, 
imports  amounting  to  1,758  tons  (fl.  466,000)  and  exports  to  8,867  tons 
(fl.  2,905,000).  Non-edible  technical  fats  and  tallow  arrivals  also  rose— 10,337 
tons  (fl.  2,016,000)  as  compared  with  9,349  tons  (fl.  1,664,000)  in  the  previous 
year.  Exports  also  were  higher  at  5,289  tons  (fl.  749,000) .  Arrivals  of  premier 
jus  and  edible  tallow  in  1935  were  5,716  tons  (fl.  1,144,000) ;  in  1936  they  declined 
to  3,618  tons  (fl.  811,000) . 

Shipments  of  Canadian  tallows  and  greases  of  the  non-edible  varieties  are 
being  received  here  and  have  met  with  approval  in  the  trade. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Dairying  is  of  main  interest  in  Holland's  agricultural  economy.  Local  pro- 
duction in  the  various  branches  exceeds  the  demand  and  imports  are  therefore 
of  comparatively  minor  importance. 
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Cheese. — Imports  in  1936  amounted  to  394  tons  (fl.  249,000)  in  comparison 
with  379  tons  (fl.  238,000)  in  1935.  About  half  of  these  are  of  Swiss  origin, 
while  the  remainder  is  composed  of  specialties  from  various  countries. 

Some  small  imports  of  Canadian  cheeses  have  been  received,  but  their  value 
was  not  large.  On  the  other  hand,  Dutch  exports  of  cheese  of  all  varieties 
amounted  in  1936  to  56,840  tons  (fl.  23,398,000)  compared  with  61,052  tons 
(fl.  23,464,000)  in  1935. 

Butter. — Imports  were  negligible  during  the  period  under  review.  The 
export  situation,  on  the  other  hand,  improved  somewhat,  the  United  Kingdom 
market  absorbing  a  greater  quantity.  In  1936  exports  were  60,185  tons  (fl.  36,- 
489,000),  a  significant  increase  from  46,787  tons  (fl.  26,198,000)  in  1935. 

Unspun  Wool. — Imports  of  unwashed  raw  wool  and  the  combed  product 
increased  in  1936,  while  machine-washed  raw  wool  arrivals  fell  off.  The  majority 
of  imports  come  via  the  United  Kingdom.  There  would  be  some  market  for 
Canadian  supplies  if  prices  were  competitive. 

Margarine. — There  is  an  important  well-established  Netherlands  industry. 
There  were  no  imports  in  1936,  though  exports  attained  a  volume  of  7,058  tons 
(fl.  1,682,000).  About  one-quarter  of  these  were  destined  for  Great  Britain,  the 
remainder  being  distributed  practically  over  the  whole  world. 

Milk. — There  are  also  no  imports  of  milk,  except  for  some  frontier  traffic. 
There  are,  however,  large  exports  of  sweetened  condensed  milk.  In  1936  the 
volume  of  sweetened  full-cream  condensed  milk  was  55,199  tons  (fl.  9,036,000) , 
of  the  unsweetened  variety  28,500  tons  (fl.  4,245,000) ,  and  of  condensed  skimmed 
milk  89,435  tons  (fl.  9,392,000). 

The  Netherlands  dairy  industry  also  forwards  sterilized  milk,  cream,  milk 
powder,  and  casein  to  various  destinations.  The  last-named  is  also  imported  into 
this  country,  chiefly  from  France  (263  tons)  and  the  Argentine  (113  tons). 

EGGS 

This  is  another  important  export  product.  Eggs  in  the  shell  were  exported 
in  1936  to  the  volume  of  62,448  tons  (fl.  23,762,000) .  A  great  proportion  of  these 
were  for  the  United  Kingdom  market;  Germany  was  in  second  place. 

HONEY 

Imports  of  this  commodity  decreased  slightly  in  1936  in  so  far  as  quantities 
are  concerned,  but  the  value  rose.  The  demand  in  Holland  is  for  the  dark- 
coloured  honey  suitable  for  the  needs  of  confectioners  and  bakers.  Canada's 
share  increased  substantially  and  more  could  have  been  taken  had  suppliers  been 
able  to  fulfil  all  outstanding  contracts.  Cuba  is  the  principal  supplier.  The  table 
of  imports  of  this  commodity  is  subjoined: — 

1935  193(5 
Country  of  Origin  M.Tons    Fl.  1,000     M.Tons    Fl.  1,000 


Total  

618 

4,492 

703 

58 

244 

87 

Cuba  

  3,160 

391 

2,132 

298 

Mexico  

  526 

63 

748 

102 

  270 

48 

256 

51 

  163 

24 

143 

24 

215 

45 

There  is  but  a  very  limited  call  for  light-colour  clover  honey  for  table  use 
and  domestic  producers  have  all  the  trade  in  that  grade. 

ANIMAL  HAIR 

The  chief  imports  under  this  section  are  pig  hair  destined  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  brush  bristles.   In  1936  these  amounted  to  144  tons  (fl.  226,000).  Horse 
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hair  arrivals  amounted  to  96  tons  (fl.  121,000) ;  those  of  cow  hair  totalled  176 
tons  (fl.  58,000) .  In  all  three  Great  Britain  is  the  principal  supplier.  There 
have  been  sporadic  imports  of  Canadian  cattle  and  horse  hair  into  this  country, 
but  as  exporters  always  insist  on  terms  of  irrevocable  letter  of  credit  prior  to 
shipment,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  conclude  agreements  with  Netherlands 
dealers. 

CASINGS 

Casings  have  become  an  important  item  in  so  far  as  Canadian  trade  with  the 
Netherlands  is  concerned.  For  some  years  Canadian  meat  products  were  pro- 
hibited entry  into  this  country.  The  relaxation  of  this  regulation  now  permits  a 
worth-while  trade  being  built  up.  In  1936  Holland  was  a  market  for  3,925  tons 
of  casings  valued  at  fl.  1,871,000.  Imports  from  the  leading  countries  were  as 
follows: — 

Country  of  Origin  M.  Tons  Fl.  1,000 

Germany   29  18 

Belgium   383  88 

Great  Britain   467  97 

France   436  110 

Soviet  Russia   20  32 

Norway   149  30 

China   507  979 

Canada   148  25 

Argentina   505  96 

Uruguay   395  65 

United  States   668  220 

There  is  considerable  room  for  expansion  in  Canadian  trade  in  this  com- 
modity if  suppliers  can  meet  competition. 


FISH  MEAL,  MEAT  MEAL,  AND  OTHER  FEEDING  MEALS 

Fish  meal  is  the  most  important  commodity  under  this  grouping.  It  is  used 
both  for  swine-feeding  and  for  the  poultry-raising  industry.  Imports  from 
Canada  are  considerable.  A  table  embodying  these,  as  also  arrivals  from  other 
principal  suppliers,  follows: — 


1935  1936 

Country  of  Origin  M.  Tons  Fl.  1,000  M.  Tons      Fl.  1,000 

Total   11,908  806  17,988  1,203 

United  Kingdom   1,040  82  1,339  99 

Norway   908  64  7,322  462 

Sweden   ....  ...  1.166  85 

Canada   1.088  71  1,085  77 

United  States   7,640  509  1.998  139 

Japan   554  35  560  43 

Argentina   489  30  749  39 

Belgium     ...  383  27 

Iceland   ....  ...  3,002  209 


In  addition,  there  were  imports  of  meat  meal  amounting  to  518  tons 
(fl.  52,000).  This  is  almost  five  times  as  great  as  in  1935.  Animal  meal 
imports  stood  at  9,260  tons  (fl.  693,000) .  The  last-named,  however,  comes 
entirely  from  South  American  countries.  Imports  of  dried  blood  and  blood 
meal  rose  somewhat  to  2,832  tons  (fl.  217,000). 

A  good  market  exists  for  the  various  meals  at  present,  partly  owing  to  the 
recent  strike  on  the  United  States  West  Coast,  which  led  to  many  cancellations 
and  delays  in  shipment.  Shippers  with  any  supplies  on  hand  should  communicate 
with  the  Rotterdam  office. 

FISH 

As  the  Netherlands  is  a  maritime  country,  fish  is  plentiful  and  compara- 
tively cheap;  exports  far  exceed  imports.  To  supplement  the  native  varieties, 
however,  there  are  some  imports  of  fresh,  frozen,  and  smoked  fish,  chief  among 
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which  is  frozen  salmon,  although  a  certain  proportion  of  the  mild-cured  product 
is  also  imported. 

Total  salmon  imports  in  1936  were  325  tons  (fl.  289,000) ,  which  is  a  decrease 
from  the  preceding  year.  Trade  sources  attribute  this  to  the  poor  quality  of 
certain  shipments  received  from  Japan,  which  have  somewhat  turned  consumers 
away  from  this  variety.  Canada  was  credited  with  41  tons  valued  at  fl.  24,000. 

Other  Sea  Fish  Imports. — Under  this  heading  imports  are  shown  of  S53  tons 
(fl.  211,000).  Of  this  total  Canada  supplied  35  tons  (fl.  16,000),  confined  to 
halibut. 

All  sea  fish  is  subject  to  quota  restrictions  and  therefore  the  market  is 
strictly  regulated.  What  imports  there  have  been  of  Canadian  halibut  are  those 
permitted  under  special  licence,  and  the  quantity  allowable  for  the  future  is 
entirely  problematical,  depending  on  what  amounts  the  authorities  permit  to 
enter. 

Vegetable  Products 

This  is  the  most  important  division  in  the  Netherlands  trade  returns,  and 
it  is  also  in  this  section  that  the  principal  imports  from  Canada  are  included. 
During  the  past  year  the  increased  value  of  cereal  shipments  was  the  main  factor 
contributing  to  the  rise  in  the  total  worth  of  arrivals. 


WHEAT 

Imports  of  wheat  into  the  Netherlands  in  1936  decreased  in  quantity,  but 
rose  considerably  in  value.  Statistics  are  compiled  on  the  basis  of  the  calendar 
and  not  the  crop  year,  and  therefore  there  has  not  been  sufficient  time  for  the 
full  effect  of  the  increased  imports  at  the  higher  prices  to  be  apparent.  The  rise 
in  value,  however,  does  illustrate  the  beginning  of  this  movement. 

Imports  of  wheat  into  Holland  during  the  last  two  years  from  the  principal 
countries  were  as  follows: — 

1935  1936 
Country  of  Origin  M.  Tons     Fl.  1,000     M.  Tons     Fl.  1,000 

Total   529,265       21,696       408,908  26,298 

Germany   9,808  353         39,405  1,874 

Belgium   12,388  519  4,612  296 

Sweden   22,321  765  4,028  185 

Soviet  Union   24,680        1,108         17,889  884 

Roumania  .   26,053  1,680 

Yugoslavia   749  24  2,716  209 

Canada   96,905        4,627       260,253  14,733 

Argentina   316,748       12,162        46,094  2,692 

United  States   34,455        1,662        48,907  2,781 

As  will  be  noted  from  the  foregoing,  Canada  has  moved  up  into  first  place 
as  a  source  of  supply,  furnishing  approximately  55-8  per  cent  of  the  total  require- 
ments in  the  calendar  year.  The  United  States  is  credited  with  10-5  per  cent, 
but  probably  the  greater  part  of  this  is  Canadian  wheat  forwarded  via  that 
country.  The  Argentine's  share  was  but  9-3  per  cent.  In  1935  the  position  was 
entirely  different,  for  in  that  year  Argentina  was  credited  with  59-8  per  cent  as 
compared  to  Canada's  18-3. 

Ever  since  1932  there  has  been  legislation  in  effect  in  Holland  which  limits 
the  amounts  of  foreign  wheat  which  may  be  used  by  the  millers  in  their  grist. 
At  the  present  time  35  per  cent  of  their  supplies  must  be  drawn  from  the  home 
producers,  and  a  comparative  decline  in  bread  grain  imports  from  abroad  has 
necessarily  taken  place.  The  domestic  wheat  crop  now  amounts  to  around 
16,000,000  bushels  per  annum,  this  considerable  increase  being  brought  about  by 
State  assistance. 

For  foreign  grains  Holland  naturally  buys  in  the  cheapest  market  for  the 
necessary  grades,  and  it  is  chiefly  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Argentine  on 
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account  of  crop  shortages  in  the  past  year  that  Canadian  imports  have  been 
able  to  reach  this  higher  level. 

maize  (corn) 

The  chief  feeding  stuff  brought  into  the  Netherlands  is  maize,  imports  of 
which  in  1936  amounted  to  911,462  tons  (fl.  29,672,000)  compared  with  886,389 
tons  (fl.  26,134,000) .  The  Argentine  was  then  and  still  is  the  chief  supplier,  and 
was  responsible  for  812,129  tons  (fl.  26,465,000)  in  1936.  Canada  was  credited 
with  2,880  tons  (fl.  90,000),  but  this  is  doubtless  mostly  of  Argentine  origin  tran- 
shipped via  the  Dominion. 

RYE 

Imports  in  1936  totalled  85,336  tons  (fl.  2,704,000)  compared  with  75,797  tons 
(fl.  2,196,000)  in  1935.  Argentina  is  the  main  supplier,  sending  approximately 
half  of  the  total,  followed  by  Poland  and  Lithuania.  Canada's  share  increased 
during  the  year,  when  imports  from  the  Dominion  were  4,787  tons  (fl.  153,896) . 

BARLEY 

Imports  in  1936  amounted  to  249,305  tons  (fl.  9,102,000)  compared  with 
295,256  tons  (fl.  9,809,000)  in  1935.  Argentina,  Poland,  Soviet  Russia,  and 
Roumania  are  the  principal  suppliers  in  order  of  importance.  Canada's  share 
in  the  last  two  years  may  be  seen  from  the  table  of  imports  subjoined: — 

1936  1936 


Country  of  Origin 

M.  Tons 

Fl.  1,000 

M.  Tons 

Fl.  1,001 

Total  

292,256 

9,809 

249,305 

9,102 

3.623 

123 

1,771 

63 

9,247 

451 

7,793 

472 

100,649 

2,974 

45.550' 

1,413 

3.468 

108 

28,917 

1,211 

197 

6.593 

244 

2,747 

93 

2,302 

73 

153,504 

5.198 

93,470 

3.456 

Poland  

8.125 

376 

50,386 

1,730 

2.454 

78 

2,830 

102 

7,623 

241 

OATS 

Imports  declined  to  less  than  half  of  their  volume  and  value  in  1936  as  com- 
pared with  1935.  Here  again  Argentina  is  the  principal  supplier,  followed  by 
Chile,  Poland,  and  Canada.  Arrivals  from  Canada,  however,  decreased  from 
13,980  tons  (fl.  593,198)  to  2,445  tons  (fl.  107.032). 


1935  1936 
Country  of  Origin  M.  Tons  Fl.  1,000   M.  Tons    Fl.  1,000 


Total  

  38.245 

1,384 

15,993 

585 

293 

14 

Poland  

3,105 

100 

  13.980 

'  593 

2.445 

107 

Chile  

  460 

17 

3,384 

118 

  15,661 

501 

5.326 

183 

  2,651 

88 

958 

30 

BUCKWHEAT 

Arrivals  of  buckwheat  dropped  off  somewhat  in  1936,  the  total  being  24,855 
tons  (fl.  1,035,000) .  The  relative  importance  of  the  three  principal  suppliers 
may  be  seen  from  the  table  following.  (This  cereal  is  used  both  for  grinding 
and  feeding,  imports  from  Canada  being  employed  principally  for  the  latter.) 


1935  1936 
Country  of  Origin  M.  Tons  Fl.  1,000  M.  Tons  Fl.  1,000 


1,107 

24,855 

1,035 

  10,631 

481 

5,917 

313 

  7,651 

334 

2,822 

142 

  2.840 

127 

155 

15,907 
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SEEDS 

Linseed  is  the  most  important  item  under  this  division.  In  1936  the  quan- 
tity declined  to  330,359  tons  from  402,010  tons  in  1935.  The  value,  however, 
remained  at  the  same  level— fl.  26,653,000  in  1936  and  fl.  26,693  000  in  1935. 
Argentina  was  the  principal  source  of  supply. 

Grass  and  garden  seeds  are  the  other  two  main  components  of  this  group, 
imports,  however,  decreasing  slightly  in  1936.  Supplies  brought  in  from  Canada, 
on  the  other  hand,  advanced.  These  vary  from  year  to  year,  being  dependent 
on  whether  prices  are  competitive. 

SOYA  BEANS 

Imports  of  soya  beans  advanced  to  96,037  tons  (fl.  5,441,000)  compared 
with  79,135  tons  (fl.  3,621,000)  in  1935.  Manchuria  and  Canada  are  the  only 
suppliers,  the  former  sending  about  80  per  cent  of  the  total.  Canada's  participa- 
tion increased  from  1,971  tons  (fl.  10,335)  to  18,696  tons  (fl.  1,040,295) .  The 
beans  are  crushed  here  for  the  oil,  which  is  used  principally  by  the  margarine 
factories. 

FRESH  FRUIT 

Certain  fruits  are  grown  in  Holland,  but  these  are  greatly  supplemented  by 
imports  of  all  kinds  from  various  suppliers. 

Apples.— Imports  in  1936  totalled  19,115  tons  (fl.  1,998,000)  as  compared 
with  15,678  tons  (fl.  1,748,000)  in  1935.  The  United  States  is  the  principal  sup- 
plier, products  of  that  origin  being  well  known  on  this  market.  The  pack  gener- 
ally is  acceptable  to  the  trade  and  is  better  liked  than  shipments  from  the 
Dominion.  Imports  from  Canada  fell  off  from  1,756  tons  (fl.  114,847)  to  42 
tons  (fl.  4,164).  These  calendar  year  statistics  reflect  the  crop  conditions  which 
prevailed  in  Canada  in  the  autumn  of  1935,  as  shipments  for  this  market  usually 
arrive  between  January  and  March.  There  should  be  a  considerable  increase 
during  the  present  period,  as  the  apple  crop  in  Holland  was  almost  an  entire  failure 
and  foreign  supplies  are  consequently  more  in  demand.  In  former  years  Holland 
presented  an  even  more  important  market  for  Canadian  apples  than  it  does  now, 
owing  to  the  large  shipments  which  passed  through  destined  for  Germany.  On 
account  of  present  controls  exercised  over  imports  into  that  country,  however, 
this  transit  trade  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Imports  during  1935  and  1936  were  as 
follows: — 


1935  1936 
Country  of  Origin  M.  Tons  Fl.  1,000  M.  Tons  Fl.  1.000 


Total  

  15.678 

1,748 

19,115 

1,998 

  581 

61 

485 

35 

  761 

131 

726 

56 

  1.756 

131 

42 

4 

  11.305 

1,251 

15.552 

1.631 

  885 

139 

1.724 

206 

  248 

38 

477 

54 

Imports  of  pears  amounted  to  3,580  tons  (fl.  511,000) ,  and  of  plums  to  930 
tons  (fl.  139,000).  The  former  came  chiefly  from  the  United  States;  the  latter 
from  Italy.   Neither  of  these  is  of  particular  interest  to  Canadian  trade. 

DRIED  FRUITS 

There  continues  to  be  a  fair  market  for  dried  apples  in  the  Netherlands. 
Imports  in  1936  decreased  by  about  10  per  cent  and  totalled  3,362  tons  (fl.  870,- 
000).  Practically  the  entire  quantity  came  from  the  United  States-  Canada's 
share  amounted  to  19  tons  (fl.  4,941)  as  compared  with  124  tons  (fl.  27,600)  in 
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1935.  More  business  could  be  obtained  for  the  Dominion  were  supplies  avail- 
able. 

The  quarter  apples  are  more  in  demand  and  sell  more  readily  than  rings. 
Preference  is  given  to  a  product  which  will  turn  out  as  white  as  possible,  and 
for  this  reason  those  from  the  United  States  Pacific  Coast  are  more  popular. 
There  is  also  a  certain  importation  from  the  State  of  New  York.  Apple  waste 
and  chop  are  also  imported. 

Dried  pear  imports  and  prunes  were  received  to  the  respective  values  of 
fl.  51,000  and  fl.  579,000,  practically  all  originating  in  the  United  States.  Imports 
of  dried  apricots,  mostly  from  the  United  States,  totalled  1,207  tons  (fl.  450,000), 
and  of  apricot  pits  1,466  tons  (fl.  516,000),  of  which  more  than  half  was  supplied 
by  the  United  States,  followed  by  China. 


Imports  are  not  large.  During  practically  the  whole  of  the  year  there  are 
supplies  of  fresh  vegetables  at  prices  within  the  reach  of  all.  Some  specialized 
products  are  sold  from  abroad,  although  there  is  a  considerable  vegetable-canning 
industry  here  which  caters  to  the  domestic  and  partly  to  the  export  trade.  There 
is  an  aversion  by  the  general  consumer  to  all  canned  goods. 

There  are  limited  sales  of  tomato  ketchup  manufactured  in  Canada  but 
distributed  via  the  United  Kingdom  importer.  In  both  canned  fruits  and  vege- 
tables there  are  limited  sales  of  two  well-known  United  States  brands.  There 
is,  however,  little  opportunity  of  any  Canadian  canner  competing  successfully 
in  this  market  in  view  of  the  restricted  outlet,  competition  from  the  domestic 
producer,  and  the  advertising  expenses  which  would  be  entailed  in  order  to  place 
his  products  on  the  same  footing  as  the  established  United  States  brands. 


Imports  of  unspun  cotton  advanced  considerably  in  1936  due  to  the  better 
condition  of  the  domestic  industry  and  by  restrictions  placed  on  the  importation 
of  foreign  textiles  into  the  Netherlands  East  Indies.  The  United  States  is  the 
chief  supplier  of  the  raw  product,  followed  by  British  India. 


This  is  an  important  export  product.  During  the  period  under  review  these 
increased  considerably,  both  for  consumption  and  seeding.  There  are  small 
imports  of  early  potatoes  to  supplement  the  domestic  production,  these  coming 
from  Malta. 


Of  the  various  animal  feeding  cakes,  linseed  is  the  only  one  of  interest  to 
Canadian  firms.  The  importation  of  this  product  has  declined  steadily  in 
the  last  five  years.  Total  imports  in  1933  amounted  to  192,428  tons,  whereas  in 
1936  the  figure  stood  at  but  47,694  tons.  Particulars  regarding  imports  during 
the  last  two  years  are  subjoined: — 


CANNED  VEGETABLES 


COTTON 


POTATOES 


FEEDING  CAKES 


1935  1936 


Country  of  Origin 


M.Tons  Fl.  1,000  M.  Tons  Fl.  1,000 


Total  

Belgium  .  . 
British  India. 
Canada  ... 
Argentina    .  . 

Brazil  

United  States 


51,410  2.105  47,694  2,254 

179  8  672  30 

909  38  3,762  179 

1,536  72  1,333  60 

1,155  50  2,590  128 

686  30  681  34 


46,401       1,884       3*8,265  1,803 
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PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  BEER  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES 

R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
(The  barrel  used  throughout  this  report  contains  31  United  States  standard  proof  gallons) 

New  York,  April  5,  1937. — In  considering  the  production  and  consumption 
of  beer  in  the  United  States  since  the  final  repeal  of  Prohibition  on  December  5, 
1933,  two  facts  are  immediately  apparent,  namely:  (1)  that  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption is  still  well  under  the  pre-war  period,  and  (2)  that  imports  are  not  only 
under  the  pre-war  per  capita  figures  but  their  share  of  consumption  is  also  con- 
siderably less. 

The  following  table  gives  the  sales  of  locally  made  beers,  together  with 
imports  for  the  years  1934,  1935,  and  1936,  compared  with  the  peak  year  of 
1914:— 

1914         1934         19315  1936 
Figures  in  1,000  Barrels 

Domestic  sales   ©6,086       30,685       44,909  52,943 

Imports   264  16  32  61 

Percentage  imports  of  sales   0.4         0.04         0.07  0.115 

The  1914  figures  shown  above  represent  actual  production,  while  for  the  other 
years  the  figures  show  withdrawals  for  sale  (production  in  1936  was  56,000,000 
barrels) . 

Taxes  and  Customs  Dues 

The  Internal  Revenue  tax  on  beer,  which  does  not  apply  on  imports,  has 
been  $5  per  barrel  since  January  12,  1934,  as  compared  with  an  import  duty  of 
$15.50  per  barrel  as  from  February  15,  1935,  and  of  $31  prior  to  that  date.  The 
duties  on  bottled  beer  are  not  greatly  in  excess  of  those  in  effect  prior  to  Prohibi- 
tion, but  there  is  no  differentiation  for  barrelled  beer,  whereas  the  old  duty  was 
$7.13  per  barrel  when  in  barrels  compared  with  $13.95  per  31  gallons  in  bottles. 
At  the  present  time  the  only  customs  advantage  granted  to  beer  imported  in 
barrels  or  cans  is  that  no  duty  is  charged  on  the  containers,  whereas  the  bottles 
are  dutiable  at  J  cent  per  pound. 

These  taxes  appear  to  have  had  a  direct  effect  on  consumption,  as  is  shown  in 
the  following  table: — 

Internal  Consumption  Imports  Customs  Duty 

Tax  Rate  per  Capita  per  Capita         $  per  31  Gals. 
$perBbl.     Gallons       Gallons       Bottled  Other 


1901-  02   1.60  16.79  .0465  12.40  6.20 

1902-  14   1.00  19.66  .0707  12.40  6.20 

1909-14       .0772  13.95  7.13* 

1914-17   1.50  18. 38  .0241  13.95  7.13 

1917-18   3.00  15.02     

1919    6.00  8.15       

1934   5.00  9.73  .0039  31.00 

1935   5.00  10.95  .0081  15.50 

1936   5.00  12.75  .0147  15.50 


*  These  rates  in  effect  as  from  1909. 

This  table  shows  how  the  average  yearly  per  capita  consumption  for  the 
different  periods  indicated  prior  to  Prohibition  was  directly  affected  by  a  raising 
or  lowering  of  the  tax  rate.  On  the  other  hand,  imports  showed  little  or  no  effect 
from  the  slight  rise  in  duty  in  1909.  Actually  the  uninterrupted  rise  in  imports 
from  1900  to  1908  was  only  momentarily  halted  in  1909,  followed  by  erratic 
years  to  the  peak  in  1913  of  7,668,846  gallons. 

While  the  per  capita  consumption  and  imports  are  still  very  much  under  the 
ar  scale,  nevertheless  the  rapidly  increasing  consumption  disclosed  in  the 
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table  is  notable,  particularly  in  view  of  the  higher  taxes,  both  internal  and  cus- 
toms, now  in  effect. 

In  addition  to  the  Federal  taxes,  there  is  also  a  State  tax  which  varies  widely 
with  each  State.  This  tax  runs  from  2  cents  to  15  cents  per  gallon,  with  most 
States  charging  from  3  to  4  cents  per  gallon  (as  compared  with  the  Federal  tax 
of  16-1  cents  per  gallon).  Some  States  charge  a  higher  tax  on  imported  (meaning 
inter-State)  beer,  such  as  Michigan  with  a  domestic  tax  of  Sy^x  cents  against 
42%i  cents  for  imported.  Again,  in  other  States  (such  as  Ohio  and  Minnesota) 
a  tax  of  almost  double  the  basic  rate  is  chargeable  on  beer  of  over  3-2  per  cent 
alcohol. 

Imports 

The  following  table  gives  the  imports  by  countries  for  the  last  three  years, 
compared  with  the  average  for  the  years  1910-14  inclusive.  The  1936  figures 
are  preliminary  and  subject  to  revision.  The  1910-14  average  of  imports  shown 
under  Czechoslovakia  were,  of  course,  classified  as  coming  from  Austria-Hungary. 

Imports  into  the  United  States,  Average  1910-14;  and  1934  to  1936 


Average 

1910-14  Price  Price  Price  Price 

Countiy                Gallons  per  Gal.  1934  per  Gal.  1935  per  Gal.  1936  per  Gal. 

Total                             7,318,662  0.443  499.776  1.395  1,032,382  1.002  1.896,294  0.905 

Germany                     1,984,620  0.252  66,907  0.731  287.682  0.629  727,587  0.612 

United  Kingdom  .  .    2,482,676  0.718  317.587  1.750  373,803  1.610  497,534  1.097 

Japan                                   84  1.010  11.831  0.391  114.891  0.384  227,236  0.366 

Czechoslovakia.    ..    2,782,000  0.320  41,119  0.785  123.302  0.738  148,692  0.444 

Netherlands                        191  0.844  12,172  0.905  51,300  1.015  170,860  0.908 

Canada                            8,491  0.647  5.455  1.210  15,555  0.872  86,509  0.831 

Denmark                         5,921  0.605  1,373  0.810  35,344  0.661  42,162  0.593 


Unfortunately,  owing  to  a  change  in  the  classifications  of  beer  in  the  new 
figures,  the  average  price  comparisons  (based  on  fair  market  values  at  place  of 
shipment)  are  not  an  altogether  complete  statement  of  the  facts. 

Before  the  war  the  figures  were  compiled  as  imports  in  bottles  and  other  con- 
tainers, whereas  the  figures  for  1934-36  inclusive  do  not  divide  the  draught  from 
the  bottled  beer.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  price  of  imported  beer  is  very 
much  higher  at  the  present  time  when  compared  with  the  1910-14  period,  which 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  main  causes  contributing  to  its  lower  share  of  con- 
sumption. 

As,  however,  all  the  imports  of  beer,  ale,  and  stout  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Ireland  are  at  the  present  time  in  the  bottled  form,  a  direct  comparison  may 
be  made.  Thus,  the  average  price  of  bottled  United  Kingdom  and  Irish  beer  in 
1910-14  was  $0.92  per  gallon  as  against  nearly  $1.70  in  1936. 

At  the  present  time  German,  Czechoslovakian,  and  Dutch  beer  is  being 
imported  in  barrels  to  a  probably  increasing  extent.  The  large  increase  of 
German  beer  in  1936  may  be  attributed  to  the  shipments  of  draught  beer  that 
have  been  made  possible  through  the  better  establishment  in  the  market  of  Ger- 
man bottled  beers.  That  is,  until  a  beer  is  in  fair  demand,  bars  hesitate  to  stock 
it  on  draught  owing  to  the  limited  keeping  period.  It  is  also  possible  that  the 
reduction  in  price  for  Czechoslovakian  beer  may  be  attributed  to  a  considerably 
larger  percentage  of  draught  beer.  For  the  period  1910-14  about  40  per  cent  of 
the  beers  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland  were  in  barrels.  This 
was  not  all  sold  on  draught,  as  there  was  a  considerable  bottling  of  Irish  stout 
in  the  United  States,  to  take  advantage  of  the  duty  reduction.  Nearly  all  the 
German  and  Austro-Hungarian  beer  was  also  in  barrels,  bringing  the  total 
barrelled  imports  for  the  pre-war  period  up  to  78  per  cent  of  total  imports. 

The  larger  shipments  of  Japanese  beer  consist  of  very  cheap  rice  beer  that, 
as  the  statistics  show,  was  not  a  factor  in  the  pre-war  period.  Most  of  the 
imports  are  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  although  it  is  probable  that  Hawaii  is  the 
principal  consumer. 
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Distribution 

Owing  to  State  control,  inter-State  distribution  is  difficult.  Thus  there  are 
probably  not  more  than  three  breweries  that  may  be  said  to  have  a  national 
distribution.  Many  States  require  an  import  licence  from  dealers,  in  addition 
to  their  regular  licence  to  handle  beer  or  liquors.  This  import  licence  is  required 
for  all  dealers  wishing  to  handle  beers  not  made  in  the  State. 


United  State, 
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Furthermore,  the  labelling  requirements  of  each  State  complicate  the  dis- 
tribution problem,  particularly  for  foreign  beers  sold  in  relatively  small  volume. 
For  example,  in  some  States  the  alcoholic  content  must  be  shown  on  the  label, 
while  in  others  it  is  forbidden.  Complete  consumption  figures  are  not  available, 
and  the  production  statistics  do  not  give  an  accurate  statement  of  the  beer- 
consuming  centres.  However,  by  comparing  the  figures  of  withdrawals  for  sale 
with  the  available  consumption  statistics  (calculated  on  the  basis  of  tax  returns) , 
several  interesting  facts  are  disclosed. 

This  data  is  shown  for  1935  on  the  map  overleaf.  The  figures  on  this  map 
give  the  per  capita  consumption  in  gallons  by  States  as  compared  with  the  per 
capita  withdrawals  given  in  parentheses.  From  these  figures  the  distribution  of 
beer  from  the  different  States  may  be  traced  to  some  extent.  For  example,  Iowa, 
with  a  low  production,  is  advantageously  placed  to  draw  its  supplies  from  the 
excess  production  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  or  Missouri.  It  will  also  be  noted 
that  Canada  is  advantageously  placed  to  supply  the  centres  of  greatest  con- 
sumption, in  which  centres,  however,  there  is  also  the  greatest  production  and 
therefore  more  intensive  competition. 

The  actual  figures  of  production  and  consumption  by  States  are  available 
on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  It  might 
be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  first  three  producers  are  New  York,  with  16 
per  cent  of  total  production;  Pennsylvania,  11-5  per  cent;  and  Wisconsin,  10-9 
per  cent. 

Kansas  is  the  only  State  in  which  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  beer  was 
completely  in  effect  in  1936,  and  the  sale  of  3-2  beer  in  this  State  has  just  been 
authorized.  There  are,  however,  only  twenty-two  States  in  which  the  right  for 
local  option  is  not  in  effect  and  the  right  of  option  is  exercised  in  some  of  these 
for  beer  over  3-2,  5,  or  6  per  cent  according  to  State  regulations.  It  would  appear 
that  the  number  of  people  living  in  areas  actually  "  dry  "  through  local  option  is 
relatively  small,  although  the  areas  so  designated  may  be  fairly  large. 

There  is  a  relatively  low  consumption  in  the  Southwestern  States,  and  this 
may  be  explained  to  some  extent  by  the  strongly  entrenched  soft  drink  consump- 
tion in  an  area  in  which  larger  beer  consumption  could  be  expected.  Also  in 
Florida,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina  the  State  taxes  are  higher  than  in  most 
places,  being  6,  S27/31,  and  15  cents  per  gallon  respectively. 

Throughout  the  Great  Lakes  area  there  is  very  little  ale  produced  or  con- 
sumed, the  large  demand  being  for  light  beers.  Ale  is,  however,  the  main  drink 
in  the  New  England  States,  probably  running  as  high  as  95  per  cent  of  total 
consumption.   Ale  is  also  in  good  demand  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

Of  the  total  withdrawals  for  sale  in  1936,  barrelled  beer  made  up  about  62 
per  cent  of  the  total.  The  percentage  varies  widely  according  to  State?,  as  is 
shown  in  the  following  instances,  the  figures  representing  the  percentage  of  bar- 
relled beer  of  total  withdrawals  for  sale:  New  York,  76;  Pennsylvania,  64;  Wis- 
consin, 73;  Illinois,  69;  Michigan,  40;  Indiana,  30. 

Canada's  Position 

If  reference  is  made  to  the  table  of  imports  it  will  be  noted  that,  whereas 
prior  to  the  war  Canadian  beer  only  accounted  for  5,921  gallons  or  0-08  per 
cent  of  total  imports,  in  1936  Canada  supplied  86,509  gallons,  4-6  per  cent  of 
total  imports.  Although  the  total  amount  shipped  from  Canada  is  still  small, 
the  remarkable  increase  in  1936  over  the  previous  year  is  encouraging.  It  is 
probable  that  following  the  confusion  after  repeal  of  Prohibition,  the  distribution 
of  Canadian  beer  has  evolved  into  sounder  channels  giving  somewhat  better 
results. 
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Taking  into  consideration  that  the  retail  price  of  both  domestic  and  im- 
ported beers  is  very  much  higher  than  before  the  war,  it  is  perhaps  remarkable 
that  the  per  capita  figures  of  consumption  have  reached  such  a  high  level  and 
with  indications  of  continued  increases.  Furthermore,  as  draught  beer  accounted 
for  78  per  cent  of  imports  for  the  1910-14  period,  and  as  such  was  taxed  with  a 
much  lower  duty  than  at  present  in  effect  for  barrelled  beer,  the  increasing  con- 
sumption and  increase  in  share  of  total  consumption  of  imported  beer  in  general 
is  perhaps  a  definite  indication  that  a  good  demand  exists  for  it. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  through  Prohibition  Canadian  beer,  and  especially 
ale,  became  very  well  known  in  the  United  States.  There  still  exists  a  demand 
for  Canadian  ale,  particularly  in  the  New  England  States  and  in  New  York — 
the  ale-consuming  centres  of  the  United  States.  In  fact,  it  would  seem  that 
there  is  definitely  room  for  more  Canadian  ale  if  it  is  distributed  through  proper 
channels  and  if  its  sale  is  backed  by  a  reasonable  amount  of  propaganda.  United 
Kingdom  ales  and  stouts  are  being  moderately  advertised,  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  advantage  of  many  years  of  free  propaganda  during  Prohibition  for  Canadian 
ales  is  not  being  followed  up  to  any  extent.  There  is  little  opening  for  Canadian 
beer  as  it  is  not  considered  sufficiently  different  from  the  local  product  to  be  of 
interest  at  the  higher  price.  On  the  other  hand,  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  in  New  York  frequently  receives  requests  for  information  con- 
cerning the  distributors  for  certain  Canadian  ales  which  are  not  available  in  the 
United  States,  through  lack  of  distribution  arrangements. 

The  importation  of  Canadian  ale  might  not  be  sufficiently  important  to 
interest  some  of  the  larger  distributors,  but  it  is  possible  that  some  agents  could 
be  found  to  take  on  the  distribution  through  smaller  sub-distributors  in  the 
Eastern  States,  if  some  support  in  the  form  of  advertising  would  be  forthcoming. 

GENERAL  INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  THE   SOUTH  MIDLANDS 

L.  H.  Ausman,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  March  16,  1937. — During  the  past  year  South  Midland  industrial 
conditions  have  fully  justified  the  optimism  expressed  at  the  beginning  of  1936. 
All  sections  have  gathered  strength,  and  a  particularly  significant  feature  is  that 
the  heavy  industries  are  operating  at  full  capacity.  Signs  of  prosperity  are 
to  be  seen  on  every  side,  and  although  a  good  measure  of  the  revival  can  be 
traced  to  the  Government's  rearmament  plans,  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that 
general  trade  conditions  both  in  the  home  and  export  markets  are  improving. 

Engineering  and  Heavy  Industries 

The  new  impetus  given  to  industrial  development  in  the  Midlands  during 
the  past  year  stimulated  all  the  engineering  branches.  The  home  market  was  of 
primary  importance,  originally  due  in  large  part  to  public  works  schemes  in 
certain  directions  under  Government  control,  but  gradually  widening  so  as  to 
take  in  many  allied  branches  of  the  trade.  Export  trade  improved  very  slowly 
at  first,  but  as  the  months  advanced  there  were  more  definite  signs  of  expansion, 
particularly  in  British  countries  overseas. 

With  increasing  demand  at  home  and  brighter  prospects  of  recovery  outside, 
reconstruction  was  hastened  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  Existing  plants 
already  adapted  to  changed  conditions  were  helped  by  fuller  employment.  New 
undertakings  found  a  market  for  their  products  as  activity  spread  throughout 
the  engineering  group  and  other  industries  using  iron  and  steel.  Although  pro- 
duction was  speeded  up  to  the  capacity  of  plants,  demand  for  iron  and  steel 
could  not  be  fully  met,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  year  it  became  almost  impos- 
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sible  to  place  further  orders.  There  has  recently  been  a  very  keen  demand 
for  scrap  metals  of  all  kinds,  but  particularly  iron  and  steel,  with  the  result  that 
prices  for  this  class  of  material  have  greatly  increased. 

MODERNIZATION  OF  PLANTS 

Several  of  the  extensive  schemes  of  modernization  of  British  iron  and  steel 
plants  initiated  after  the  introduction  of  the  tariff  in  1932  reached  completion  in 
the  Midlands  last  year.  Developments  extend  over  the  whole  range  of  processes 
coming  within  the  purview  of  the  industry,  and  cover  a  wide  variety  of  products. 

The  non-ferrous  branches  of  the  industry  advanced  only  moderately  at  first, 
but  towards  the  end  of  the  year  participated  more  fully  in  the  increased  volume  of 
general  trade. 

MACHINE  TOOLS 

In  the  Midland  area,  particularly  in  Birmingham,  Coventry,  and  the  Black 
Country,  the  output  and  export  of  machine  tools  had  grown  markedly  in  the 
past  few  years.  Last  year,  however,  it  was  not  possible  to  keep  pace  with  the 
pronounced  acceleration  of  demand  for  machine  tools  from  manufacturers  in  the 
metal-working  branches  at  home,  and  inquiries  were  placed  abroad  for  certain 
requirements.  During  1936,  export  opportunities  were  not  followed  up  to  the 
fullest  extent,  and  only  comparatively  small  quantities  were  shipped  out  of  the 
country. 

MOVEMENT  OF  POPULATION 

In  some  of  the  industrial  cities  in  the  Midlands,  in  Birmingham  in  particular, 
there  was  noticeable  in  1936  a  development  of  a  wider  range  of  manufacturing 
undertakings.  Movements  of  the  population  in  response  to  the  increase  in  indus- 
trial activity  hastened  the  growth  of  manufacturing  towns,  Coventry  being 
a  conspicuous  example.  Some  of  the  municipalities,  unable  to  find  room  for 
more  nouses  within  their  boundaries,  acquired  sites  in  adjacent  areas.  The 
demand  for  additional  factory  accommodation  in  the  inner  parts  of  populous 
centres  was  met,  in  some  instances,  by  building  on  land  from  which  slums  had 
been  cleared. 

DEFICIENCY  OF  LABOUR 

The  recruitment  of  labour  for  the  engineering  branches  was  a  problem  which 
occasioned  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  throughout  the  greater  part  of  1936.  Many 
highly  organized  undertakings  had  instituted  elaborate  apprenticeship  schemes 
when  deficiencies  of  skilled  labour  became  apparent  with  the  advance  of  trade 
revival.  Last  year  more  attention  was  focused  on  this  matter,  particularly 
in  mechanical  engineering  and  industries  of  which  it  is  the  core.  Local  authorities 
co-operated  in  the  effort  by  devoting  large  sums  to  providing  a  better  groundwork 
of  technical  training  in  specially  equipped  institutions.  In  spite  of  these  measures, 
the  strain  upon  resources,  intensified  in  the  later  months  of  the  year  by  the 
demands  made  upon  skilled  labour  for  manning  the  Government  factories  which 
were  springing  up,  was  greater  than  could  be  met. 

Aircraft,  Motor  Cars  and  Cycles 

By  the  turn  of  the  year  good  progress  had  been  made  with  the  construction 
of  the  chain  of  factories  at  Conventry  and  Birmingham  designed  for  the  manu- 
facture of  aero  engines.  These  factories  are  being  built  and  equipped  by  the 
Government  at  a  cost  estimated  at  about  £2,500,000,  and  will  be  operated  under 
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the  direction  of  certain  firms  engaged  in  motor  car  manufacture.  Within  the 
past  twelve  months  the  expansion  of  the  aircraft  industry  has  brought  it  to  a 
point  at  which  it  becomes  as  important  to  the  industrial  stability  of  this  area  as 
the  manufacture  of  motor  cars. 

Among  the  car  firms,  the  principal  trend  noticed  has  been  the  increased  pro- 
duction of  popular-priced  models  with  greater  horse-power — an  innovation  fol- 
lowing on  the  reduction  of  tax.  Car  sales  all  round  have  been  exceptionally  good, 
and,  with  only  half  the  season  over,  most  firms  have  been  placed  in  a  position  in 
which  record  production  seems  assured.  The  output  of  one  important  firm  for 
1936  was  34,000  cars  as  compared  with  23,000  in  the  previous  year.  Generally 
improved  conditions  are  reflected  in  the  output  and  sales  of  most  other  Midland 
automobile  manufacturers. 

Both  the  motor-cycle  and  the  bicycle  industries  have  experienced  much 
better  conditions  than  for  some  years,  the  outlook  for  the  bicycle  trade  being 
particularly  bright. 

Leather 

Leather  manufacturers  in  the  Midlands  throughout  the  greater  part  of  1936 
propaganda  carried  on  by  the  footwear  manufacturers  appears  to  be  convincing 
Prices  were  firm,  with  a  tendency  to  rise  towards  the  close  of  the  year. 

An  encouraging  feature  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  in  1936  was  the 
increase  in  wholesale  and  retail  sales  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  and  particularly 
in  those  areas  where  the  heavy  industries  are  finding  more  employment  for  their 
operatives.  This  has  resulted  in  keeping  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  in  such 
centres  as  Northampton  and  Leicester  unusually  active.  Although  production 
fluctuated  somewhat  throughout  the  year,  the  latter  part  was  very  satisfactory, 
and  prices  generally  kept  pace  with  the  increased  cost  of  raw  materials.  Active 
propaganda  carried  on  by  the  footwear  manufacturers  appears  to  be  convincing 
the  public  that  higher  prices  will  have  to  be  paid  for  quality  goods. 

The  export  markets  have  been  disappointing  and,  except  to  some  of  the 
British  Dominions,  including  Canada,  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  quantities 
of  footwear  exported  from  the  Midlands. 

Hosiery  and  Clothing 

Leicester,  in  addition  to  being  an  important  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing 
city,  is  said  to  be  the  largest  hosiery  producing  centre  in  the  world.  In  addition, 
many  lines  of  woollen  underclothing  are  manufactured  there  for  both  home  and 
export  markets. 

The  fancy  hosiery  and  outwear  section  of  the  trade  experienced  a  mixed  year 
in  1936,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  business  was  entirely  satisfactory.  The  hosiery 
industry,  however,  and  in  particular  the  outerwear  branches,  is  one  that  reacts 
quickly  to  improved  spending  powers. 

The  silk  sections,  including  the  fine-gauge  sections  of  the  trade,  seem  to  have 
had  a  difficult  time  during  recent  months.  This  may  be  due  to  imports  being 
up  very  considerably  over  last  year's  figures,  especially  artificial  silk  hose. 
Imports  of  pure  silk  fashioned  hose  have  rather  put  back  the  fashioned  trade 
section.   So  far  as  export  trade  is  concerned,  there  has  been  little  improvement. 

Production  in  the  footwear  section  is  well  up  to  last  year's  figures.  Com- 
petition, however,  has  been  so  keen  that  profit  margins  have  inevitably  been 
small.  Advances  in  wool  prices  will  undoubtedly  help  the  trade,  and  manufactur- 
ers may  look  for  a  better  return  during  the  coming  season. 
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Hosiery  and  Knitting  Machines 

Some  hosiery-machine  builders  of  the  Midlands  have  been  employed 
principally  on  the  production  of  circular  machines  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  openwork  fancy  garments  for  outerwear,  intermediate  wear,  and  the  more 
intimate  wear  for  ladies.  The  demand  for  such  garments  probably  arises  from 
the  surfeit  of  the  warp-knit  garments  that  have  been  thrown  on  the  market  in 
such  huge  volumes  and  at  such  low  prices  that  their  attractiveness  has  become 
somewhat  debased.  This  accounts  for  the  desire  of  consumers  for  something 
different  in  appearance,  and  in  turn  has  given  increased  active  employment  in 
the  building  of  such  machines  of  more  advanced  design. 

Plain  underwear  machinery  has  not  been  in  great  demand.  Interlock 
machinery  meets  the  need  in  this  direction,  and  there  are  very  large  plants  of 
interlock  machines  in  England  to  meet  the  demand  for  such  underwear. 

Machines  for  outerwear  and  the  circular  seamless  type  for  men's  half-hose 
and  children's  socks  have  been  in  regular  demand.  The  improvements  in  design 
that  have  been  applied  to  these  machines  have  made  them  more  efficient  than 
the  old  flat  type,  and  builders  specializing  in  these  classes  of  machines  are 
booked  up  well  in  advance  of  their  capacity. 

Jewellery 

The  general  improvement  in  the  jewellery  trades  in  Birmingham  reported 
six  months  ago  was  well  maintained.  Most  firms  are  now  working  full  time,  and 
the  principal  difficulty  is  the  shortage  of  skilled  labour  in  all  branches.  Export 
orders,  especially  to  British  countries,  have  been  encouraging,  and  during  the 
latter  half  of  1936  Coronation  souvenir  manufacturers  were  very  busy. 

Housing  in  Birmingham 

The  municipal  housing  program  in  Birmingham  is  not  keeping  pace  with 
the  time  schedule  because  of  the  shortage  of  skilled  labour.  As  an  emergency 
measure  it  has  been  decided  to  build  flats  of  what  is  termed  "  clothed  concrete  " 
on  a  system  of  standardized  construction  simplified  and  adapted  for  housing 
purposes.  This,  it  is  claimed,  will  be  speedier  and  cheaper  than  normal  building, 
and  will  largely  dispense  with  skilled  labour.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  scheme 
is  £179,185.  There  will  be  271  flats  for  1,252  people,  with  a  density  of  44-35 
dwellings  to  the  acre.  The  site  is  in  the  inner  area  of  the  city  where  clearance 
schemes  have  been  carried  out. 

From  the  beginning  of  1925  to  October  last  73,386  houses  were  built  in  Bir- 
mingham, 38,241  by  the  Corporation  and  35,145  by  private  enterprise.  Since 
1931  the  contribution  of  private  enterprise  has  predominated.  At  the  end  of 
October  contractors  were  1,353  houses  behind  with  their  deliveries  to  the  Cor- 
poration. In  the  first  ten  months  of  the  past  year  7,670  houses  were  built  in 
the  city,  and  at  the  same  time  there  was  great  activity  in  the  construction 
of  new  factories. 

Bank  Clearings 

As  bank  clearings  usually  give  a  very  clear  indication  of  the  business  and 
industrial  progress  of  an  area,  the  figures  for  Birmingham  and  Leicester — two 
of  the  largest  centres  in  the  South  Midlands — will  serve  to  confirm  the  reports 
on  the  various  key  industries  mentioned  above.  Bank  clearings  in  Birmingham 
in  1936  amounted  to  £139,647,000,  an  increase  of  £17,945,000,  or  14-7  per  cent, 
over  the  previous  year.  In  Leicester  the  clearings  at  £38,013,000  were  £3,490,000, 
or  10-1  per  cent,  in  excess  of  1935. 
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CONDITIONS   ON  MERSEYSIDE 

C.  B.  Birkett,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  March  30,  1937. — The  report  of  a  social  survey  recently  under- 
taken by  the  Liverpool  University  shows  the  extent  to  which  Merseyside  is 
sharing  in  Britain's  industrial  revival.  The  sections  dealing  with  employment 
and  trade  are  summarized  in  the  following  paragraphs: — 

The  number  of  insured  persons  on  Merseyside  has  risen  since  the  prosperous 
years  of  1927-29  from  just  over  360,000  to  nearly  400,000.  The  number  of 
employed  during  the  years  mentioned  was  305,000.  During  the  period  1930-32 
this  total  dropped  to  288,000,  but  has  since  steadily  risen  to  306,000  in  1936. 
The  number  of  insured  unemployed  on  Merseyside  had  fallen  in  1936  from  a 
maximum  of  101,000  at  the  depth  of  the  depression  (when  more  than  one 
person  in  four  was  out  of  work)  to  92,000.  Between  1932  and  1936  there  was  a 
decline  in  the  percentage  of  unemployed  in  every  industrial  group,  except  trans- 
port and  distribution. 

Taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  report  emphasizes  the  striking  disparity 
in  unemployment  figures  reported  from  the  various  trade  areas.  The  net  effect 
in  Great  Britain  of  the  depression  was,  by  the  middle  of  1936,  an  increase  of 
402,000  in  the  total  of  unemployed  insured  persons.  This  figure  does  not  include 
the  number  of  persons  that  might  have  been  normally  expected  to  be  out  of  work 
as  a  result  of  the  population  growth.  Of  this  abnormal  increase  no  less  than 
318.000  (nearly  four-fifths)  is  located  in  Wales,  Scotland,  and  the  northern 
regions  of  England.  Further,  whereas  the  net  reduction  in  employment  in  the 
country  amounted  to  402,000,  the  whole  of  this  loss,  and  more,  was  borne  by  the 
more  depressed  areas,  while  the  South  and  Midland  regions  had  a  net  gain  of 
244,000.  This  disparity  is  in  some  measure  accounted  for  by  the  transfer  of 
workers  to  the  south. 

Comparison  of  the  Chief  Ports 

The  report  goes  on  to  an  examination  of  the  changing  economic  conditions 
affecting  trade  and  commerce.  It  shows  that  London  and  Liverpool  still  stand 
well  above  other  ports  in  the  share  they  take  in  the  trade  of  the  United  King- 
dom. Hull  ranks  third,  and  Southampton  fourth.  Passenger  traffic  is,  of  course, 
excluded  from  the  survey.  The  total  value  of  Liverpool's  trade  is  roughly  three- 
fifths  that  of  London,  but  is  not  far  below  London's  level  in  exports.  (During 
the  period  1927-29  Liverpool  led  in  the  export  trade.) 

Both  ports  have  experienced  a  serious  trade  decline,  though  they  showed 
an  upward  trend  in  1935.  As  compared  with  1927-29,  the  decline  of  Liverpool 
has  been  greater  than  that  of  London,  and  the  recovery  has  been  less  satisfactory. 
Fully  87  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  Liverpool  consists  of  articles  wholly  or  mainly 
manufactured,  and  12  per  cent  of  food,  drink,  tobacco,  and  raw  materials.  All 
but  the  food,  drink,  and  tobacco  group  were  at  their  lowest  levels  in  the  period 
1933-35,  showing  a  definite  improvement  towards  the  end  of  that  period.  Of 
the  articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured,  it  is  observed  that  for  the  time  being 
the  worst  of  the  depression  is  over  and  steady  improvement  is  apparent. 

In  summarizing,  it  may  be  said  that  while  there  is  much  distress  still  on 
Merseyside,  conditions  are  improving.  The  rise  in  the  number  of  insured  persons 
in  employment  is  encouraging,  and  brings  the  total  level  with  that  during  the 
prosperous  years  1927  to  1929.  The  chief  industries  on  Merseyside  are  shipping, 
shipbuilding,  transport,  and  distribution,  and  it  is  estimated  that  these  industries 
account  at  the  present  time  for  44  per  cent  of  the  occupied  population.  Five 
ago  they  accounted  for  at  least  half  the  workers.  In  other  words,  there 
are  44  per  cent  of  92,000  or  approximately  40,000  of  the  total  unemployed  whose 
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predicament  is  due  to  conditions  peculiar  to  this  port.  The  growing  improvement 
in  the  unemployment  returns  of  Merseyside  is  not  as  rapid  as  in  areas  that 
have  not  been  so  hard  pressed,  and  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  held  to  lie 
principally  in  the  establishment  of  new  industries.  To  this  end  much  effort  is 
now  being  directed,  and  with  results  that  are  so  far  encouraging. 

SHIPBUILDING  IN  NORTHERN  IRELAND  IN  1936 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Belfast,  March  25,  1937. — During  1936  there  were  launched  12  vessels  of 
a  gross  tonnage  of  62,525,  and  69,200  h.p.,  from  the  Belfast  yards  of  Messrs. 
Harland  &  Wolff  Limited.  At  the  present  time  they  have  in  hand  work  which 
will  keep  them  occupied  for  fully  two  years,  so  the  outlook  is  distinctly  promis- 
ing, especially  as  further  Admiralty  contracts  not  included  in  the  foregoing 
are  expected  in  the  present  year.  The  firm  has  also  secured  the  contract  for 
the  erection  of  the  hangar,  etc.,  in  the  Harbour  Board's  new  airport,  which 
adjoins  their  yards,  and  they  will  in  due  course  commence  aircraft  (both  sea- 
planes and  land  craft)  production,  so  that  many  thousands  of  skilled  workmen 
will  be  absorbed  in  the  industry. 

The  machinery  for  the  extensive  re-engining  program  of  the  Union-Castle 
Company  is  also  under  way,  and  the  five  ships  to  be  reconditioned  are  expected 
at  regular  intervals  at  Belfast  during  1937  and  1938.  While  a  large  number 
of  the  vessels  built  or  building  are  Diesel-propelled,  some  steam  propulsion 
equipment  has  been  supplied  as  well,  notably  the  geared  turbines  and  water- 
tube  boilers  to  the  cruiser  Penelope  and  triple  expansion  machinery  in  associa- 
tion with  exhaust  turbo-electric  drive  for  the  fruit  ship  Eros  which  was  built 
during  the  year.  There  is  also  at  present  building  for  the  Head  Line  a  steam 
cargo  vessel  in  which  the  Elsinore  turbo  compound  engine  is  to  be  fitted.  War- 
ship work  is  occupying  a  position  of  increasing  importance  in  Belfast,  and  a 
cruiser  bearing  the  name  of  the  city  was  allotted  to  Messrs.  Harland  &  Wolff 
during  the  year. 

IRISH  LINEN  INDUSTRY  IN  1936 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  March  25,  1937.— The  year  1936  was  a  difficult  one  for  the  Irish 
linen  industry.  Admittedly  the  turnover  showed  a  material  advance  over  pre- 
vious years,  the  total  value  of  exports  together  with  the  home  market,  approxi- 
mately £11,180,000,  showing  an  increase  of  11-3  per  cent  over  1935,  18-6  per 
cent  over  1934,  and  23 '5  per  cent  over  1933.  Nevertheless,  the  cost  of  raw 
material  has  increased  at  an  even  greater  pace.  The  cost  of  raw  material 
(including  imported  and  home-grown  flax  and  tow)  amounted  to  £4,851,000  last 
year,  an  increase  of  43  per  cent  over  1935  and  67-7  per  cent  over  1934.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  past  year  can  scarcely  have  been  remunerative  to 
manufacturers  and  merchants. 

With  regard  to  values,  linen  cloth  comprised  about  68-5  per  cent  of  all 
linen  exports,  and  amounted  to  £4,857,000  in  1936,  an  increase  of  15-8  per  cent 
over  1935.  The  average  price  of  cloth  per  square  yard  during  1936  works  out 
at  13.2d.  as  compared  with  12.9d.  in  1935  and  lO.ld.  in  1934.  Damasks  come 
next  in  value  of  exports,  accounting  for  £610,000  or  8-6  per  cent;  thread,  £419,500 
of  5-8  per  cent;  made-up  canvas,  £310,600  or  4-3  per  cent;  handkerchiefs, 
£280,000  or  3-9  per  cent;  towels,  £185,800  or  2-6  per  cent;  and  "  other  items," 
£417,200  or  5-4  per  cent.    The  1936  cloth  export  yardage,  while  showing  an 
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increase  of  13-7  per  cent  over  1935,  and  22-4  per  cent  over  1934,  was  equivalent 
to  only  38-6  per  cent  of  the  corresponding  1913  pre-war  figure. 

Principal  Markets  for  Linen  Cloth 

The  United  Kingdom  and  local  consumption  normally  account  for  about 
45  per  cent  of  the  total  linen  output,  the  remainder  being  exported. 

United  States. — The  United  States  continues  to  be  the  largest  export  market 
for  Belfast  linen,  taking  last  year  24-1  per  cent  of  the  total  production.  United 
States  linen  buying,  however,  which  averaged  38,325,000  square  yards  of  cloth 
in  1936 — an  increase  of  5,500,000  square  yards  over  1935 — is  still  but  a  fraction 
of  the  huge  pre-war  trade,  with  purchases  of  over  130,000,000  square  yards 
in  1913.  Demand  from  the  United  States  coincides  with  improving  economic 
conditions  there,  and  is  now  increasing.  More  substantial  orders  are  expected 
to  be  placed  shortly. 

The  Dominions. — The  total  quantity  of  linen  cloth  shipped  to  the  British 
Overseas  Dominions  amounted  to  21,425,000  square  yards  in  1936.  This  is 
slightly  less  than  the  quantity  shipped  in  1935  (21,861,000),  but  it  is  greater 
than  the  ten-year  average  for  1926-1935,  18,531,000  square  yards.  The  Domin- 
ions thus  take  13-4  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  cloth,  and  25  per  cent  of 
the  exports.  No  figures  are  shown  for  the  individual  countries,  but  the  chief 
markets  in  order  of  importance  are  usually  Australia,  South  Africa,  New  Zea- 
land, and  Canada. 

China. — China  attained  its  importance  as  a  customer  for  Irish  linen  mainly 
as  a  result  of  the  Hawley-Smoot  American  tariff  in  1928.  Since  that  date, 
however,  its  increase  has  been  rapid.  During  the  past  five  years  China's  pur- 
chases of  linen  cloth  have  increased  from  1,531,000  square  yards  in  1932  to 
8,897,000  square  yards  in  1936.  China  now  buys  more  cloth  yardage  than  Aus- 
tralia, and  almost  one-quarter  of  the  total  taken  by  the  United  States.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  great  deal  of  the  fine  linen  cloth  sent  to  China  is  then  cut 
up  there  and  converted  into  fine  thread  and  embroidery  items  which  find  a 
ready  market  in  the  United  States,  at  less  cost  per  unit  than  similar  articles 
from  Ireland. 

South  America. — The  total  yardage  of  linen  cloth  shipped  to  Latin  America 
was  6,400,000  square  yards  in  1936,  as  against  4,890,000  square  yards  in  1935, 
and  a  ten-year  average  of  5,530,000  square  yards. 

Employment  in  the  Industry 

The  highly  organized  and  efficient  linen  industry  of  Northern  Ireland  is 
capable  of  giving  employment  to  approximately  90,000  workers.  Unfortun- 
ately, conditions  in  the  export  markets  have  not  enabled  the  industry  to  work 
at  full  capacity;  from  60,000  to  65,000  persons  are  employed. 

Flax  Consumption  and  Supplies 

The  industry  consumes  over  40,000  tons  of  flax  annually,  of  which  only 
about  one-eighth  is  produced  in  Ireland,  the  balance  being  imported  from  Soviet 
Russia,  the  Baltic  countries,  and  Belgium.  The  weaving  section  of  the  industry 
produces  linen  to  the  value  of  over  £10,000,000  per  annum,  while  the  annual  out- 
put of  linen  yarns  is  approximately  £5,000,000.  During  the  past  year  the  British 
rearmament  program  has  stimulated  the  demand  for  linen  fabric  for  aeroplanes. 

One  of  the  problems  of  the  linen  industry  is  its  dependence  upon  supplies 
of  imported  flax.  About  28,000  acres  of  flax  were  cultivated  in  Northern  Ireland 
last  year,  producing  about  6,000  tons  of  flax  fibre  worth  over  £400,000.  Imports 
of  flax  fibre,  on  the  other  hand,  were  valued  at  nearly  £2,000,000. 
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ITALIAN  LAND  RECLAMATION 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  March  25,  1937. — The  land  reclamations  undertaken  by  the  Facist 
Government  in  Italy  have  become  world-famous,  not  only  on  account  of  their 
historic  interest,  but  also  on  account  of  their  size.  They  affect  an  area  of 
10,690,000  acres,  or  approximately  14  per  cent  of  the  Italian  national  territory. 

The  integral  land  reclamation  law  which  governs  this  stupendous  under- 
taking is  generally  known  as  the  Mussolini  Act  of  December,  1928.  The  program 
undertaken  will  not  be  completed  until  1944,  and  will  cost  the  Italian  nation 
something  like  9,500  million  lire  inclusive  of  the  interest  allowed  on  deferred 
payments,  provided  by  annuities  written  into  the  budget,  extending  over  a  period 
of  thirty  years,  payable  to  the  Consortia  of  land-owners  through  which  the  work 
for  the  most  part  is  being  carried  out.  The  two  main  financing  bodies  are  the 
National  Life  Insurance  Institute  and  the  National  Institute  of  Social  Insurances, 
which  discount  the  annuities  against  bonds  delivered  to  them  by  the  National 
Association  of  Land  Reclamation  Consortia,  bonds  held  as  security  but  not 
thrown  on  the  market,  for  the  ample  funds  at  the  disposal  of  those  two  institutes 
avoid  the  need  of  appealing  to  the  public.  Other  financing  bodies  are  the  Bank 
of  Naples,  the  Consorzio  di  Credito  per  le  Opera  publiche,  the  Instituto  Fondiario 
delle  Venezie,  and  the  savings  banks  of  Milan  and  Florence. 

Type  of  Land  Reclaimed 

Not  only  are  marsh-lands  being  drained,  but  the  mountain  sides,  which  form 
so  large  a  part  of  Italian  territory,  are  being  consolidated  and  protected  from  soil 
erosion,  denudation,  and  landslides.  This  work  is  not  only  being  done  by 
reafforestation,  but  also  by  elaborate  works  of  terracing  and  masonry.  The 
work  is  proceeding  in  all  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  from  north  to  south.  By  the 
construction  of  artificial  lakes  and  mountain  reservoirs,  torrential  water-courses 
are  regulated  and  destructive  floods  prevented.  The  water  thus  accumulated  is 
utilized  for  generating  power.  This  power  is  then  utilized  in  the  pumping  stations 
themselves  for  draining  the  swamps.  The  water  obtained  from  the  swamp-land 
is  used  for  irrigation  purposes. 

The  age-long  curse  of  malaria  in  the  Italian  marsh-lands,  which  some  his- 
torians consider  as  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  through  their 
malaria-breeding  areas,  has  thus  been  eradicated.  The  newly  reclaimed  lands 
are  brought  under  the  plough,  cut  up  into  farms,  and  the  requisite  building?  built 
thereon,  with  outhouses  and  equipment.  Even  towns  have  been  constructed  in 
this  area,  in  which  peasantry  from  other  parts  of  Italy  have  settled. 

DENSITY  OF  POPULATION 

The  density  of  the  Italian  population  in  certain  parts  must  be  borne  in  mind 
in  considering  this  internal  colonization  work.  According  to  the  census  of  April  21, 
1936,  the  density  of  the  population  of  the  whole  Kingdom  of  Italy  was  returned 
at  359-5  per  square  mile.  This  figure,  however,  does  not  give  an  accurate  view 
of  the  population. 

There  are  large  tracts  in  Italy  of  unproductive  and  uninhabitable  lands,  not 
only  in  the  Alps,  but  also  in  the  Appenines,  which  run  through  the  centre  of  the 
country.  In  the  flat  plain  of  Lombardy  and  in  the  regions  of  Liguria  and  Cam- 
pania, covering  an  area  of  only  16,480  square  miles  out  of  the  total  peninsular 
area  of  119,749  square  miles,  the  density  of  the  population  rises  to  an  average 
of  635-7  inhabitants  per  square  mile. 

By  acquiring  these  reclaimed  lands,  the  standards  of  living  are  raised,  and 
a  tremendous  amount  of  work  is  being  carried  on  in  building  aqueducts  and  roads, 
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and  in  erecting  model  rural  centres  supplied  with  churches,  schools,  infirmaries, 
playgrounds,  etc.  The  congested  areas  of  Venetia  and  Emilia  will  thus  find  an 
outlet  for  their  surplus  rural  population. 

This  settlement  work,  however,  is  not  being  carried  out  in  a  haphazard  manner. 
There  is  a  Commissariat  for  Inland  Migration,  which  is  in  charge  of  the  settlement 
of  peasants  on  the  reclaimed  area  in  Sardinia,  the  Pontine  Ager,  the  Tuscan 
Maremma,  and  the  plains  of  Salerno,  etc. 

Pontine  Marshes 

The  importance  of  the  work  carried  out  in  various  sections  of  the  country 
shows  but  little  variation;  undoubtedly,  however,  the  most  striking  undertaking 
is  that,  now  practically  completed,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Pontine  Ager.  These 
formerly  were  the  famous  Pontine  Marshes.  This  is  probably  the  best-known 
example  of  integral  land  reclamation  which  is  associated  with  the  Facist  Regime 
in  Italy.  By  the  end  of  1935,  150,000  acres  of  formerly  pestilential  marsh-lands 
had  been  drained,  improved,  and  parcelled  out  into  farm  lots  on  which  over 
2,700  farm  houses  had  been  built,  several  hamlets  and  three  towns — Littoria, 
Sabaudia,  and  Aprilia — had  been  completed  and  a  fourth,  Pontinia,  had  been 
founded,  and  over  12,000  kilometres  of  roads  and  highways  had  been  built. 
Thousands  of  families  have  settled  in  the  reclaimed  area,  and  the  production  of 
crops  and  live  stock  has  steadily  increased,  while  local  industries,  among  them 
a  great  distillery  for  obtaining  industrial  alcohol  from  sugar  beets,  are  rising. 
The  hydraulic  and  agricultural  reclamation  of  the  former  marshes  is  now  prac- 
tically completed,  at  a  total  cost  to  the  Treasury  of  1,200  million  lire. 

Deproletarizing  Policy 

While  malaria  has  been  put  under  control  by  reclamation  and  waste 
lands  put  to  productive  use,  the  great  feature  of  this  work  is  the  strengthening 
and  increasing  of  the  number  of  small  land-owning  farmers  which  form  the  back- 
bone of  the  country.  In  so  far  as  agricultural  labourers  are  concerned,  this 
policy  is  also  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  Facist  Government.  It  "  deproletarizes  " 
the  agricultural  labourers  of  the  congested  districts  of  north  and  central  Italy. 
It  will  help  to  make  them  the  owners  or,  in  other  cases,  to  enjoy  security  of  tenure 
of  land  under  a  system  of  perpetual  lease.  Further  uses  of  reclamation  can  be 
called:  (a)  protective  and  (6)  transformative.  In  the  case  of  protective  reclama- 
tion, which  has  taken  place  in  over  3,547,000  acres,  the  permanence  and  improve- 
ment of  existing  farms  is  ensured.  With  regard  to  transformative  reclamation, 
which  has  been  so  far  used  in  143,000  acres,  the  idea  is  that  farming  can  be  carried 
on  more  intensively  and  that  the  land  will  feed  a  denser  population. 

The  above  short  notes  on  land  reclamation  in  Italy  are  based  upon  a  publica- 
tion issued  by  the  Facist  Confederation  of  Industrialists. 

EXCHANGE  CONTROL  IN  JAPAN 

T.  J.  Monty,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Tokyo,  March  10,  1937. — As  a  result  largely  of  strict  and  effective  applica- 
tion of  foreign  exchange  control,  and  also  to  favourable  development?  in  the 
export  trade  and  a  consequent  improvement  in  international  accounts,  Japanese 
currency,  the  yen,  has  remained  fairly  steady  over  the  last  few  years. 

Recently,  however,  due  to  an  increasing  adverse  trade  balance,  of  restrictions 
on  Japanese  exports  abroad,  and  of  huge  budgetary  expenditure  provisions  for 
non-productive  industries,  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  led  to  the  weakening  of  the 
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yen  in  foreign  exchange  markets,  which  eventually  created  the  necessity  of 
further  exchange  control  measures  in  order  to  check  a  marked  inflationary  tend- 
ency. 

Foreign  exchange  control  was  put  into  operation  in  Japan  in  July,  1932,  when 
the  "  Law  Concerning  Prevention  of  Expatriation  of  Capital "  was  promulgated. 
This  law  was  shortly  afterwards  superseded  by  the  "  Law  Concerning  Foreign 
Exchange  Control "  which  went  into  force  in  May,  1933.  While  this  law  was 
primarily  aimed  at  checking  all  speculative  dealings  in  the  yen,  its  ultimate  object 
was  to  stay  any  further  depreciation  of  the  Japanese  currency.  Although  the 
selling  of  the  yen  for  speculative  purposes  was  strictly  banned,  no  restrictions 
whatever  were  placed  on  purchases  of  yen  exchange. 

In  view  of  the  situation  as  above  outlined,  this  law  was  invoked,  additional 
provisions  being  enacted  and  enforced  as  from  January  8,  1937,  whereby  exchange 
for  the  settlement  of  accounts  for  imported  goods  exceeding  30,000  3ren  a  month, 
the  acquisition  of  letters  of  credit,  the  disposal  of  overseas  funds,  and  orders  of 
payment  by  foreign  exchange  banks,  may  only  be  performed  after  permission  is 
obtained  from  the  Minister  of  Finance. 

Provisions  were  also  incorporateed  for  the  filing  of  reports  by  importers 
wishing  to  effect  payment  for  their  imports.  Importers  are  required  to  file  with 
the  Minister  of  Finance  reports  dealing  with  imports  in  previous  years  and  also 
monthly  reports  on  current  imports  as  well. 

New  Ordinance  and  Its  Effect 

These  provisions,  which  were  enacted  under  the  name  of  Finance  Depart- 
ment Ordinance  No.  1,  1937,  were  enforced  as  from  the  day  of  promulgation 
(January  8,  1937),  and  are  to  remain  in  force  until  July  31,  1937. 

The  net  effect  of  the  enforcement  of  this  ordinance  is  to  empower  the 
Minister  of  Finance  the  right  to  grant  or  not  to  grant  according  to  necessity 
the  foreign  exchange  necessary  to  effect  settlement  of  purchases  abroad.  It  is 
expected  that  by  August,  1937,  when  the  large  import  season  will  be  over,  this 
ordinance  need  no  longer  be  enforced  in  order  to  protect  the  external  value  of  the 
yen,  but  it  is  still  possible  that  its  life  may  be  prolonged,  depending  upon  con- 
ditions then  existing. 

As  regards  imports  from  Canada,  and  the  effects  of  this  exchange  control 
upon  the  trade,  it  may  be  said  that  so  far,  apart  from  slight  delays  in  granting 
exchange  occasioned  by  the  enactment  and  putting  into  effect  of  this  legislation, 
no  detrimental  effects  on  these  imports  have  been  felt.  The  legislation  will  no 
doubt  be  used  to  check  speculative  purchases,  also  purchases  of  commodities 
which  may  be  considered  as  unessential,  but  as  the  bulk  of  imports  from  Canada 
consist  mainly  of  raw  materials  required  by  industry,  no  ill  effects  from  this 
legislation  is  presently  envisaged. 

Details  of  Finance  Department  Ordinance  No.  1,  1937,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  upon  application. 

MARKET  IN  JAPAN  FOR  SCRAP  IRON  AND  STEEL 

P.  V.  McLane,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  average  rate  of  the  yen  in  1934  was  29-575  cents;  and)  in 
1935  and  1936,  29  cents  Canadian  funds) 

Kobe,  March  17,  1937. — The  demand  for  scrap  iron  and  steel  is  determined 
by  conditions  in  the  steel  industry  and  the  supplies  of  iron  ore  and  pig  iron 
available.  The  Japanese  steel  industry  has  shown  marked  recovery  during  the 
last  few  years.  Stimulated  by  the  very  heavy  requirements  of  the  armaments 
industry,  the  shipbuilding  industry,  and  the  building  trade,  it  was  taxed  to  such 
an  extent  that  in  the  latter  part  of  1936  an  acute  shortage  developed. 
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Steel  Output 

The  output  of  rolled  steel  products  such  as  bars,  sheets,  rails,  pipes,  tubes, 
and  wire  rods  reached  4,565,586  short  tons  in  1936  as  compared  with  3,955,078 
short  tons  during  the  previous  year.  The  expansion  was  not  sufficient,  however, 
to  meet  the  demand.  Attempts  were  made  to  secure  additional  supplies  from 
abroad,  but  tonnage  was  available  only  at  very  high  prices.  In  order  to  ease 
the  situation,  a  bill  was  initiated  by  the  Commerce  Office  and  passed  in  the  Diet 
to  suspend  the  import  duty  on  steel  products  for  a  period  of  two  years.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  it  is  anticipated  that  the  country  will  be  self-sufficient  in  steel 
production.  The  legislation  requires  either  promulgation  or  a  Finance  Ordin- 
ance to  make  it  effective.  Imports  of  fabricated  steel  were  actually  lower  during 
1936  than  during  the  previous  year,  amounting  to  320,682  short  tons  as  com- 
pared with  348,232  tons.  Supplies  were  obtained  principally  from  the  United 
States,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Great  Britain. 

Iron  Ore 

Iron  ore,  pig  iron,  and  scrap  iron  are  the  three  most  important  and  com- 
petitive ray  materials  used  in  the  production  of  steel.  Deposits  of  iron  ore  in 
Japan  and  Korea  are  fairly  extensive,  but  they  are  low-grade  and  only  a  small 
percentage  is  being  exploited.  Production  is  expanding,  however,  and  reached 
a  total  of  1,227,628  short  tons  in  1935  in  contrast  to  an  output  of  1,104,204  tons 
in  1934.  The  needs  of  the  steel  industry  are  greatly  in  excess  of  domestic  sup- 
plies, the  deficiency  being  made  up  by  purchases  from  abroad.  In  1936  these 
totalled  4,158,121  short  tons  as  compared  with  3,744,508  tons  in  1935  and 
2,345,107  tons  in  1934.  These  supplies  were  bought  mainly  from  British 
Malaya,  the  Straits  Settlements,  China,  Australia,  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Pig  Iron 

The  Japan  Steel  Manufacturing  Company  is  responsible  for  practically 
the  whole  of  Japan's  pig  iron  production.  The  authorities  looked  for  self- 
sufficiency  from  this  firm's  efforts,  but  their  expectations  have  not  been  realized. 
In  order  to  meet  the  situation,  therefore,  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Indus- 
try has  given  permission  to  outsiders  to  install  blast  furnaces.  If  this  proves  to 
be  a  solution  of  the  problem,  the  necessity  for  bringing  in  pig  iron  and  scrap 
metal  will  be  lessened.  Pig  iron  production  in  Japan  proper  and  Korea  aggre- 
gated 2,334,036  short  tons  in  1935  and  was  estimated  to  be  2,567,660  tons  during 
last  year.  Imports  reached  1,071,144  short  tons  in  1936  as  compared  with 
1,060,124  tons  in  1935  and  676,628  tons  in  1934.  Shipments  came  principally 
from  British  India,  Manchukuo,  and  Soviet  Russia. 

Imports  of  Scrap  Iron  and  Steel 

Scrap  iron  and  steel,  because  they  are  relatively  cheap,  are  important 
raw  materials  in  the  steel  industry.  The  quantity  of  domestic  scrap  iron  and 
steel  used  each  year  by  the  steel  industry  is  not  recorded.  One  estimate,  how- 
ever, places  available  supplies  at  about  1,322,000  short  tons  a  year. 

Imports  of  Iron  and  Steel 

Receipts  of  scrap  iron  and  steel  had  grown  rapidly  during  1934  and  1935, 
but  were  smaller  in  1936.  In  1934  they  amounted  to  1,554,297  short  tons 
(65,730,218  yen),  rose  to  1,875,361  tons  (84,224,969  yen)  in  1935,  and  receded 
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to  1,646,748  tons  (80,865,743  yen)  in  1936.  Full  particulars  regarding  sources 
of  supply  are  not  available  for  1936.  The  more  important  shippers  and  the 
amounts  supplied  during  1934  and  1935  are  given  in  the  following  table: — 

Imports  of  Iron — Waste  and  Old 

1935  1934 


bources 

iMiort  xons 

Vav, 
JL  Cll 

►snort  ions 

>         x  en 

4,518 

(HO  Oi/YT 

21'8,3W 

5,706 

228,799 

China  

6,522 

279,709 

14.309 

504,397 

13,583 

613,080 

15,811 

617,950 

166  610 

4.667,094 

110,607 

4,545.758 

51,998 

2,229'564 

37,666 

l!522'i965 

44,526 

2.499,451 

105,369 

3.875,858 

6.593 

379,667 

12.063 

457,103 

Belgo-Luxemburg  Economic  Union 

26,409 

1,603,907 

19,431 

1,193,064 

1,460,998 

65,182,747 

1,057,636 

45,564,065 

19.100 

840,983 

28,601 

1,138,718 

6,511 

279,332 

Argentina  

5.678 

387,336 

2.006 

106.413 

Federation  of  South  Africa  .  . 

4.616 

241.114 

7,148 

272,140 

Belgian  Congo  

7,490 

298,264 

Australia  

53,583 

2,511,357 

53,176 

2,223,015 

New  Zealand  

6,819 

297,633 

12,221 

520,147 

Scrap  material  was  drawn 

from  a  large 

number  of 

sources 

not  shown  in 

the  above  table,  wherever  it  could  be  secured  at  competitive  prices.  The  United 
States,  as  will  be  noted,  was  the  principal  supplier.  This  position  was  main- 
tained during  1936,  but  the  trade  was  less.  The  increased  demand  in  the  United 
States  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  decline.  This  resulted  also  in  higher 
prices  being  asked.  Japanese  importers  held  off  buying  in  the  face  of  these 
increased  prices;  considerable  lots  of  scrap  were  lost  to  them  in  consequence. 
The  shipping  strike  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  also 
delayed  a  number  of  shipments.  Arrivals  of  scrap  iron  and  scrap  metal  from 
Canada  were  larger  during  1936  because  of  the  smooth  functioning  of  several 
well-established  connections.  Additional  quantities  of  scrap  of  Canadian 
origin  are  shipped  via  the  United  States  and  credited  to  that  country  in  the 
Japanese  returns. 

Prices 

Prices  of  scrap  iron  and  steel  have  shown  an  advancing  tendency  through- 
out the  year.  The  ultimate  consumers  in  Japan,  however,  paid  the  higher 
prices  only  with  reluctance.  In  order  to  secure  the  business,  importers  in  many 
instances  had  to  work  on  a  narrow  margin  of  profit.  Consequently  a  number 
of  the  smaller  importing  firms  found  business  at  times  extremely  difficult.  The 
bulk  of  the  scrap  import  trade  is  handled  by  a  few  large  firms.  These  com- 
panies enjoy  several  important  advantages  not  available  to  other  buyers;  they 
have  branches  in  many  foreign  countries  which  inspect  the  scrap  material  before 
it  is  purchased;  they  have  closer  connections  with  Japanese  consumers;  and 
several  control  their  own  shipping  services.  The  accepted  allowance  for  weight 
shrinkage  in  transit  used  to  be  4  to  6  per  cent.  These  large  companies,  for  the 
reasons  mentioned  above,  are  able  to  operate  on  1  per  cent  allowance.  Prices 
are  still  rising,  and  although  the  Pacific  Coast  shipping  strike  has  been  settled, 
cargo  space  is  very  difficult  to  secure  and  freight  rates  are  mounting.  Steam- 
ship companies  also  usually  prefer  ordinary  cargo  to  scrap  metals.  The  following 
are  the  c.i.f.  prices  per  ton  in  United  States  dollars  at  the  time  of  writing  on  a 
number  of  types  of  scrap:  No.  1  heavy  melting  scrap,  $31;  No.  2  heavy  melting 
scrap,  $30;  50/60  pounds  relaying  rails,  $33;  cast  iron  car  wheels,  $30.50;  com- 
pressed auto  scrap,  $29;  ax.les,  $35. 
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WHAT  THE  CANADIAN  EXPORTER  CAN  DO  FOR  THE 
TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

The  meagre  information  frequently  furnished  by  Canadian  exporters  places 
a  serious  handicap  on  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  his  efforts  to  market  their 
products. 

A  general  statement,  therefore,  of  the  facts  about  the  exporter,  his  banking 
references,  whether  he  is  already  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  and  for  what  period 
and  to  what  extent,  are  some  of  the  essentials  which  should  be  given  in  the 
first  letter  either  to  the  Department  or  to  a  Trade  Commissioner,  particularly 
the  latter.  He  also  wants  general  data  about  the  commodity  which  the  exporter 
wishes  to  sell  in  that  particular  market,  noting  any  special  advantages  pertaining 
to  the  line  offered,  particularly  as  compared  with  well-known  articles  of  the  same 
type  from  other  countries.  He  also  wants  to  know  exactly  what  the  manufacturer 
is  himself  willing  to  do  to  place  his  goods  in  the  new  field;  the  basis  on  which 
sales  would  be  made  to  the  importer  or  on  which  goods  could  be  offered  for  sale 
by  a  recognized  agent,  and  the  commission  that  would  be  paid  the  latter;  what 
would  be  required  of  an  importing  house  or  agent  in  order  to  obtain  the  agency 
for  the  line ;  whether  the  manufacturer  would  send  consignment  stock  or  samples 
and  in  what  quantity;  whether  he  is  prepared  to  advertise  or  to  co-operate  in 
advertising  and  to  what  extent;  the  facilities  possessed  by  the  manufacturer  for 
export  shipment,  and  the  kind  of  supervision  that  is  exercised  by  him  over  the 
packing  of  goods  destined  for  a  distant  market. 

PRICES 

Prices  should  never  be  quoted  from  an  interior  manufacturing  point  in 
Canada.  Where  quotations  c.i.f.  port  of  destination  are  not  practicable,  they 
should  be  given  f.o.b.  steamer,  but  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  prices  should 
be  quoted  c.i.f.  This  is  a  most  important  point,  as  the  foreign  buyer  has  no 
definite  knowledge  of  the  charges  likely  to  be  incurred  if  quotations  are  f.o.b. 
cars  at  port  of  shipment,  and  freight  rates  from  some  interior  point  in  Canada 
to  the  seaboard  are  unobtainable  in  foreign  countries.  He  has  no  means  of 
knowing  insurance  rates,  or  the  elements  that  enter  into  the  fixing  of  the  pre- 
miums. As  a  rule  he  is  unable  to  obtain  a  quotation  of  an  outward  freight  rate 
at  an  inward  port,  as  the  general  practice  of  steamship  companies  is  to  refer  a 
request  for  a  freight  rate  from  (say)  Montreal  to  Auckland  to  the  agent  in  the 
former  city,  although  an  approximate  rate  may  be  quoted.  The  foreign  buyer 
is  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  unless  prices  are  quoted  c.i.f. 

DISCOUNTS 

Discounts  should  be  printed,  or  typewritten,  preferably  on  a  folder  or  slip 
accompanying  the  catalogue.  In  submitting  an  illustrated  descriptive  catalogue 
to  prospective  customers  the  importer  should  not  be  placed  in  the  position  of 
having  to  disclose  the  exact  terms  on  which  the  goods  are  offered  to  him. 

GROSS  AND  NET  WEIGHT 

A  knowledge  of  the  gross  and  net  weights  per  unit  quoted  is  essential.  With- 
out these  the  prospective  purchaser  is  unable  to  estimate  laid  down  costs. 

SUMMARY  OF  POINTS  TO  BE  NOTED 

The  fullest  possible  information  in  regard  to  the  commodity  and  complete 
details  on  the  following  points  would  greatly  aid  the  Trade  Commissioners  in  the 
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intelligent  handling  of  inquiries  addressed  to  them  as  to  the  introduction  and 
subsequent  marketing  of  Canadian  goods  on  behalf  of  exporters: — 

1.  Cable  address,  code  used,  and  special  code  words  not  in  the  regular  code 

books. 

2.  Bankers'  references. 

3.  (a)  The  basis  on  which  prices  are  quoted,  whether  c.i.f.  main  foreign 

ports;  f.a.s.  Canadian  ports;  or  f.o.b.  vessel. 

(b)  Are  prices  in  Canadian  or  American  funds? 

(c)  If  prices  are  c.i.f.  and  transhipment  has  to  be  made,  are  such  items 

as  consular  charges  and  disbursements  at  port  of  transhipment 
and/or  unloading  for  account  of  buyer? 

4.  Are  quotations  firm,  or  subject  to  change  without  notice  due  to  fluctua- 

tions in  costs  of  raw  material? 

5.  On  what  quantity  basis  are  quotations  made?   Can  prices  be  reduced  on 

quantity  orders,  and  if  so  how  much? 

6.  Are  orders  subject  to  acceptance  by  exporter? 

7.  What  brand  do  lines  bear,  and  are  these  to  be  sold  under  this  brand  in 

foreign  markets? 

8.  What  is  the  nature  of  packing?   Heavy  wooden  crates,  boxes,  new  bags 

or  burlap? 

9.  Are  lines  stocked  and  available  for  immediate  shipment?    If  not,  how 

long  after  receipt  of  order  will  goods  go  forward? 

10.  What  are  your  terms?   Is  there  a  special  discount  for  cash? 

11.  What  is  the  gross  and  net  weight  in  pounds?  Measurement  in  cubic  feet? 

With  the  foregoing  information  on  hand,  supplemented  by  recent  catalogues 
and  descriptive  literature,  and,  if  not  too  bulky,  samples — not  necessarily  a  full 
range — Trade  Commissioners  are  put  in  a  position  to  give  at  short  notice  the 
best  service  to  Canadian  exporters  and  can  either  place  them  in  communication 
with  reliable  importers  or  recommend  suitable  agents. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
United  Kingdom  Duty  on  Silk  Coronation  Souvenirs 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1715 
(December  12,  1936),  page  1095,  the  Empire  preferential  rate  corresponding  to 
the  full  rate  of  100  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  coronation  souvenirs  consisting  of 
or  made  wholly  of  silk  and/or  artificial  silk  is  83J  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or 
with  regard  to  certain  articles,  if  it  would  yield  a  lower  preferential  rate,  a 
deduction  from  the  full  rate  of  the  appropriate  rate  per  pound. 

Union  of  South  Africa  Tariff  Changes 

Mr.  H.  W.  Brighton,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cape  Town,  writes 
that  the  Union  of  South  Africa  Budget,  introduced  on  March  15,  1937,  increases 
the  duty  on  "  brass  bends  and  junctions  for  sanitary  and  waste  water  pipes  " 
from  free  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  applicable  to  Canada  and  the  United  King- 
dom and  from  5  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  applicable  to  all  other 
countries.  The  duties  on  "  colours,  ground  in  oil,  not  including  white  lead," 
"  plain  envelopes  less  than  9^  inches  long  and  6  inches  in  width,"  and  "  tennis 
balls  "  were  increased  from  15  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  applicable  to 
all  countries. 

New  Jamaican  Customs  Valuation  Law  in  Force 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  last  week's  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  concerning  valuation  of  goods  for  import  duty  purposes  in 
Jamaica,  Mr.  F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Kingston,  writes 
that  the  new  law  went  into  effect  on  April  1.    Formerly  the  basis  of  valuation 
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was  the  "  market  value  in  currency  of  exporting  country,"  which  in  practice 
nearly  always  was  f.o.b.  factory  or  place  of  shipment.  The  new  basis,  briefly 
stated,  is  c.i.f.  Kingston,  Jamaica.  This  includes,  as  well  as  freight  and  insur- 
ance, the  value  of  packages,  receptacles,  coverings,  wrappings,  or  other  packing 
material  and  charges  in  respect  of  packing  and  preparing  the  goods  for  shipment. 

Articles  subject  to  ad  valorem  duty  in  Jamaica,  with  a  margin  usually  of 
10  or  15  per  cent  between  British  preferential  and  general,  include  cotton  piece- 
goods,  canned  and  fresh  fish,  apples,  dried  fruit,  fresh  meat,  canned  meat, 
powdered  or  preserved  milk,  sauce,  confectionery,  shooks,  hardware,  jams  and 
jellies,  motor  vehicles,  and  a  wide  range  of  goods  not  enumerated  in  the  tariff, 
which  are  15  per  cent  British  preferential  and  20  per  cent  general  tariff. 

Among  articles  free  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  subject  to  5  per 
cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff  are  locomotives,  railway  rolling  stock 
and  parts,  railway  and  tramway  equipment  and  appliances,  machinery  and  parts 
including  engines,  boilers,  motors,  etc.,  for  cultivating,  manufacturing,  or  prepar- 
ing Jamaican  produce  for  export,  sewing  machines,  certain  scientific  apparatus, 
aircraft,  agricultural  and  artisans'  tools  and  implements,  flags  of  the  British 
Empire,  pans  for  boiling  sugar  holding  not  less  than  10  gallons,  stills  and  parts, 
telephones  and  telephone  switchboards,  apparatus  for  generating,  storing,  con- 
ducting, and  measuring  electricity  provided  imported  by  the  company  engaged 
in  this  business  and  for  use  therein. 

Articles  subject  to  ad  valorem  duty  either  as  an  additional  tax  or  an  alterna- 
tive rate  are  condensed  milk,  wood  and  timber,  boots  and  shoes,  hosiery,  apparel. 

Articles  not  affected  by  the  new  law  because  of  being  dutiable  by  weight  or 
volume  are: — 

Living  animals  and  birds,  ammunition  and  explosives,  beer,  biscuits,  butter,  candles, 
bran  and  middlings,  cement,  cheese,  chicory,  cider  and  perry,  raw  cocoa,  coffee,  all  fish  except 
canned  and  fresh,  corn,  oats,  rice,  wheat,  other  kinds  of  grain  except  pearl  barley,  flour,  corn- 
meal,  beans  and  peas,  dholl,  pulse,  arrowroot  and  cornflour,  lard  and  substitutes,  matches, 
all  kinds  of  meat  except  fresh  and  canned,  opium,  oils  of  all  kinds,  excluding  essential, 
medicinal,  and  perfumed,  playing  cards,  potatoes,  salt,  laundry  soap,  spirits,  sugar,  tea,  all 
kinds  of  tobacco  and  snuff,  vinegar,  wine,  cordage  not  including  string  and  twine,  saccharine, 
and  bay  rum. 

Goods  free  of  duty  irrespective  of  country  of  origin,  and  therefore  not 
affected  by  the  change,  include: — 

Artificial  limbs,  beehives  and  accessories,  printed  books,  coal,  coke,  patent  fuel,  heavy 
fuel  oil,  vaccines,  manures,  insecticides,  some  drugs,  stamped  wrapping  paper  for  fruit,  fibre 
bags  and  sacks,  containers  of  metal,  glass,  cardboard  or  waxed  paper  for  putting  up  Jamaican 
produce  for  export,  newsprint,  school  supplies  (pencils,  globes,  copy-books,  atlases,  slates, 
charts,  maps),  educational  films,  stock  for  breeding  purposes,  white  oak  s:aves  and  headings 
for  making  containers  for  Jamaican  produce,  wire  and  staples  for  fencing,  iron  and  steel 
hoops,  leaf  tobacco  for  cigar  wrapping,  and  wire  screen  cloth. 

The  law  gives  collectors  of  customs  fairly  wide  powers  of  appraisal  in  cases 
where  c.i.f.  values  may  appear  doubtful.  Penalties  for  undervaluation  are  pre- 
scribed. The  form  of  invoice  with  combined  certificate  of  value  and  origin,  for 
goods  imported  into  Jamaica,  continues  in  use,  and  has  not  yet  been  altered;  it 
contains  a  column  for  c.i.f.  value,  which  Canadian  exporters  to  Jamaica  ought 
to  be  careful  to  fill  in  whenever  possible. 

Cuban  Tariff  Regulations 

With  reference  to  the  article  which  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1677,  page  505,  of  March  21,  1936,  a  Cuban  decree,  No.  1044 ;  was 
promulgated  in  the  official  Gazette  of  March  31,  1937,  placing  Canada  and 
many  other  countries  under  the  Cuban  maximum  tariff  for  another  year. 

The  decree  is  modified  by  another  decree  gazetted  April  6.  effective  from 
April  2;  1937,  which  extends  the  minimum  tariff  for  a  further  six  months — i.e., 
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to  October  2,  1937 — to  codfish,  hops  and  malt  for  the  manufacture  of  beer,  red, 
white  and  pink  beans,  chick  peas,  burlap,  jute,  red  palm  oils  and  coconut  oils 
for  manufacturing  soap,  crude  petroleum  and  gasolene,  irrespective  of  the 
country  of  origin  of  these  products.  These  articles,  and  also  rice,  had  previously 
been  exempted  for  six-month  periods.  Goods  not  affected  by  the  decree  apply- 
ing the  maximum  tariff  on  account  of  being  duty-free  include  seed  potatoes, 
newsprint,  certain  printed  matter,  rough  pine,  Douglas  fir,  live  animals,  raw 
hides  and  skins,  and  avicultural  apparatus. 

Countries  other  than  Canada  subjected  to  the  maximum  tariff  on  other 
goods  include  Newfoundland,  Barbados,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Venezuela,  Ecuador, 
Paraguay,  Dutch  West  Indies,  Irish  Free  State,  Italy,  Poland,  Greece,  Turkey, 
Roumania,  Hungary,  Finland,  Esthonia,  Luxembourg,  Japan,  China,  Siam, 
Philippines,  Java,  British  India,  Ceylon,  and  some  others  as  well  as  countries 
(not  named)  which  had  no  commercial  interchange  with  Cuba  during  1936. 
The  maximum  tariff  is  double  the  minimum  tariff,  and  was  first  imposed  on 
Canadian  goods  on  March  10,  1936.  It  is  applied  to  any  country  which,  accord- 
ing to  Cuban  statistics,  purchases  from  Cuba  less  than  25  per  cent  of  its  sales  to 
Cuba. 

The  minimum  tariff  plus  a  surcharge  of  25  per  cent  is  applicable  when  pur- 
chases of  Cuban  products  are  between  25  per  cent  and  50  per  cent  of  sales  to 
Cuba,  and  has  been  applied  to  Chile,  Peru,  Germany,  Belgium,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Egypt. 

The  minimum  tariff,  accorded  to  countries  whose  purchases  are  at  least 
50  per  cent  of  their  sales  to  Cuba,  is  made  applicable  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Lithuania,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Yugoslavia, 
Danzig,  Portugal,  Australia,  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Haiti, 
British  West  Indies,  Bermuda,  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua, 
Panama,  and  a  few  others.   The  United  States  is  under  a  still  lower  tariff. 

Netherlands  Import  Restrictions  on  Toilet  Soap 

Mr.  W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rotterdam,  states  that 
by  a  royal  decree  of  March  25,  1937,  the  restrictions  on  the  importation  into 
the  Netherlands  of  scented  soap,  transparent  soap,  and  medicinal  soap  in  blocks, 
bars,  or  tablets,  scented  soap  powder  as  well  as  scented  soft  and  liquid  soap, 
have  been  extended.  During  the  period  from  April  1,  1937,  to  September  30, 
1937,  inclusive,  imports  shall  be  limited  to  60  per  cent  of  the  average  net  weight 
imported  from  each  exporting  country  per  six  months  during  1935.  The  pre- 
vious quota  was  the  same.  A  certificate  of  origin  is  required  for  entry  of  these 
commodities. 

The  Minister  of  Commerce,  Industry,  and  Shipping  may  in  addition  grant 
special  quotas  to  designated  countries. 

Restriction  on  the  Import  of  Ammonium  Sulphate  into  Netherlands  India 

Mr.  B.  C.  Butler,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Singapore,  reports 
under  date  March  12,  1937,  that  the  imports  of  ammonium  sulphate  into  Nether- 
lands India  during  the  ten  months'  period  from  January  27,  1937,  are  to  be 
limited  to  a  total  of  46,000,000  kilograms,  of  which  21,160,000  kilograms  or 
46  per  cent  will  be  imported  from  Holland.  Since  annual  imports  total  between 
45,000,000  kilograms  and  50,000,000  kilograms,  and  as  the  quantity  from  Hol- 
land is  regularly  over  40  per  cent,  the  new  ordinance  will  merely  give  assurance 
that  imports  from  other  sources  will  not  be  unduly  increased.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  the  use  of  Dutch  ships  for  the  transport  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  from 
foreign  countries  to  Netherlands  India. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  12,  1937 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 

statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 

ending  Monday,  April  12,  and  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  April  5,  1937,  with  the 
official  bank  rate: — 


Country 


Unit 


Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

*  Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

J  ugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Poland  ,   .  .Zloty 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Mexico  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Jamaica  Pound 

Martinique  Franc 

Other  British  West  Indies  Dollar 
Argentina  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper) 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

South  Africa  Pound 

Egypt..   ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

China   (Shanghai)  Dollar 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements   ..  ..Dollar 

Australia  Pound 

New  Zealand  Pound 


Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 

.1407 
.1001 
.0072 
.0296 
.2680 
.0252 
.0392 
.2382 

4.8666 
.0130 
.4020 
.1749 
.0526 
.0176 
.2680 
.1122 
.0442 
.0060 
.1930 
.2680 
.1930 

1.0000 
.4985 

1.0000 
.0392 

4.8666 
.0392 

1.0138 
.4245 

Unofficial 
.1196 

Unofficial 

1.0138 
.1217 

Unofficial 
.9733 
.2800 
.1930 

1.0342 

4.8666 

4.9431 


.3650 
.4985 
.4020 
.4424 
.5678 
4.8666 
4.8666 
Unofficial: 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 
April  5 
$  .1866 
.1683 
.0129 
.0349 
.2184 
.0216 
.0460 
.4047 
4.8975 
.  009O 
.5468 
.2951 
.  0525 
.0234 
.2460 
.1892 
.0444 
.0073 


2524 
2278 


.2772 
.  9980 
.  0460 

4.9075 
.  0460 

1.0202 
.3265 
.3021 
.0870 
.0617 

1 . 0202 
.0516 
.0416 
.  5689 
.  2497 
.2497 
.  7852 

4.8912 

5 . 0037 
.  2965 
.3040 
.3696 
.2850 
.5478 
.4450 
.5743 

3.9175 

3.9500 
.1977 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 
April  12 
$  .1866 
.  1 683 
.0129 
.0348 
.2185 
.0216 
.0446 
.  40 16 
4 . 8944 
.  0090 
.  5467 
.2952 
.0525 
.0231 
.2460 
.1895 
.0445 
.0073 


.2523 
.2272 
.9990 
.2772 
.9983 
.  0446 

4.9044 
.  0446 

1.0197 
.3263 
.3027 
.0*870 
.0018 

1.0197 
.0517 
.0417 
.5691 
.2498 
.2498 
.  7855 

4.8883 

5.0150 
.2964 
.  3040 
.3698 
.  2)850 
.5475 
.4486 
.5743 

3.9150 

3.9475 
.  1977 


Official 
Bank  Rate 

2 
6 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 

6 

2 
4 

4! 

5 

4 

5 

4£ 

41- 
5 

II 

4-5 


4 
6 

U 


3 

3.29 


The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note: — 

The  French  franc  again  dominated  attention  in  exchange  markets  during  the  second 
week  of  March.  After  its  sharp  decline  on  February  5  and  6,  the  franc  had  recovered  gradu- 
ally from  4-54  cents  to  4-605  cents  a  month  later.  In  the  absence  of  support  from  the 
Bank  of  France,  however,  the  franc  dropped  to  4-46  cents  between  March  8  and  12.  Sterling 
turned  weaker  in  the  face  of  persistent  rumours  that  the  United  States  Treasury  might  take 
action  to  reduce  the  net  price  of  gold.  It  steadied  again  after  repeated  denials  from  high 
official  sources  of  any  knowledge  of  such  a  plan.  New  York  funds  at  Montreal  remained 
firm  at  a  small  fractional  discount. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 

Saint  John,  N.B.  Chatham,  Ont.  Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 

Halifax,  NJ3.  Kitchener,  Ont.  St.  Boniface,  Man. 

Quebec,  P.Q.  Stratford,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Woodstock.  Ont.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Toronto,  Ont.  St.  Mary's,  Ont.  New  Westminster,  B.C. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont.  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Kingston.  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont.  Victoria,  B.C. 

Oshawa,Ont.  London,  Ont.  Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Quebec. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton.  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 

No. 

Location  of  Inquirer 

Purchase  or  Agency 

Foodstuffs — 

Wheat  Flour  

Miscellaneous — 

Cigarette  Paper  

Wrapping  Paper,  Kraft  

Box-board,  Folding  

Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sul- 
phite Wood-pulp. 

Barrels  (Slack  Stave  for  Packing 
Bottled  Rum). 

Birdseye  Maple  Logs  

Nickel  Oxide  

All  Types  of  Waste  Metal  

187 

188 
189 

190 

191 

192 

193 
194 
195-196 

Nicosia,  Cyprus  

Mexico  City,  Mexico  

Lima,  Peru  

New  York,  U.S.A  

Santiago  de  Cuba,  Cuba. . . 

New  York,  U.S.A  

Shanghai,  China  

Shanghai,  China  

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and/or 

Agency. 
Purchase  and /or 

Agency. 
Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  BRITISH  PREFERENCES 

Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of  supplying  correct 
certificates  of  origin  for  goods  entitled  to  preferential  tariff  treatment  in 
Empire  countries.  The  regulations  to  be  observed  vary  enough  to  preclude  use 
of  uniform  documentation  for  the  different  British  markets.  As  regards  the 
principal  market,  the  United  Kingdom,  goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent  Empire  content;  optical  goods  and  parts  require  75  per 
cent;  a  selected  list  of  manufactured  goods  (see  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95) 
require  50  per  cent;  for  other  manufactured  goods  25  per  cent  Empire  con- 
tent suffices.  A  small  number  of  ingredients  must  qualify  independently  for 
preference.  Each  "article"  is  subject  to  the  preference  test  separately,  so  that 
when  machinery,  etc.,  is  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  knocked-down  each 
separate  assembly  or  part  must  qualify  in  itself  to  be  entitled  to  preference. 
Notice  27A  of  the  London  Custom  House,  issued  in  December,  1936,  prescribes 
appropriate  forms,  as  follows:  D,  119  (Sale),  for  growth  or  produce;  E,  120 
(Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F,  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobaccos 
and  sugars;  FF,  122  (Sale),  a  supporting  certificate  for  ingredients. 

J   


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  April  23;  Duchess  of  Atholl.  April  30;  Duchess  of  Bed- 
ford, May  8;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  May  14 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Andania,  April  23; 
Antonia,  April  29 — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  April  23;  Beaverford,  April  30;  Beaverdale,  May  7;  Beaver- 
burn,  May  14;  Beaverbrae,  May  21 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Alaunia,  April  23;  Lancastria, 
April  30;  Ascania.  May  7;  Aurania,  May  14: — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  London,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Rutenfjell,  May  15;  Taborfjell,  May  25 — both 
Fjell  Line. 

To  Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Norwegian  Ports. — Glittrefjell,  May  17;  Vigor,  May  31 — 
both  Fjell  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Port,  April  29;  Manchester  Brigade,  May  6;  Manchester 
Division,  May  13;  Manchester  Citizen,  May  20;  Manchester  Regiment,  May  27 — all  Man- 
chester Line. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Bristol  City,  April  29;  Boston  City,  May  15;  New 
York  City,  May  31— all  Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  May  7;  Dorelian,  May  22;  Dakotian, 
June  8 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Southampton. — Montcalm.  April  28;  Montclare,  May  15  and  June  5 — both  Canadian 
Pacific;   Antonia,  Cunard-White  Star  Line,  April  29. 

To  Glasgow— Athenia,  April  30;  Delilian,  May  7;  Letitia,  May  14;  Sulairia,  May  21 
— all  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk,  April  29;  Cairnmona,  May  6;  Cairnglen  (calls  at 
Dundee),  May  13;  Cairnross,  May  27;  Cairnvalona,  June  3 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Gitano,  May  7;  Kyno.  May  28 — both  Ellerman  Wilson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Kenbane  Head  (does  not  call  at  Belfast),  May  1;  Torr  Head 
(does  not  call  at  Dublin),  May  9;  Melmore  Head,  May  15 — all  Head  Line  (cargo  accepted 
for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp. — Montcalm,  April  28;  Beaverford,  April  30;  Beaverburn,  May  14;  Beaver- 
brae, May  21;  Beaverhill,  May  28 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Grey  County,  May  10;  Brant 
County.  May  20 — both  County  Line. 

To  Rotterdam  and  Havre. — August  County  (does  not  (all  at  Havre),  May  5;  Grey 
County  (does  not  call  at  Rotterdam),  May  10;  Brant  County,  May  20 — all  County  Line. 
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To  Hamburg. — Koenigsberg  (calls  at  Bremen).  North  German  Lloyd  Line.  April  30; 
Beaverdale,  Canadian  Pacific,  May  7;  Bochum  (calls  at  Bremen),  Hamburg-Americai;  Line, 
May  28. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Lagaholm,  Swedish-America-Mexico 
Line,  May  19. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Naples,  Messina,  Palermo  and  Seville. — Capo  Olmo,  May  7; 
Capo  Noli,  May  28 — both  Capo  Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon.—M&gvhM,  Shaw  SS.  Co.,  May  1;  Belle 
Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co.,  May  7  and  21. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.— North  Voyageur,  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  May  3,  17  and  31. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy,  April  29;  Cornwallis, 
May  13;  Colborne,  May  27 — all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if 
sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Lady  Somers.  April  28;  Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau  V  May 
7;  Lady  Rodney,  May  12;  Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  May  21 — all 
Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
April  30.  % 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — City  of  Glasgow,  Montreal-Australia- 
New  Zealand  Line,  May  29. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyltelton  and  Dunedin. — Tredinnick,  Montreal-Australia-New 
Zealand  Line,  May  21. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Mattawin,  Elder  Dempster 
Lines  Ltd.,  May  10. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Singapore,  Madras, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — City  of  Khios,  Canada-India  Service,  May  15. 

To  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — Rigel  (calls  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos),  Inter- 
national Freighting  Corp.,  May  8;  a  steamer,  Gardiaz  Line,  May  15. 


From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Australia,  Canadian  Pacific.  April  24  and  May  29. 


From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Manchester  Exporter,  Manchester  Line,  April  24;  Nova  Scotia,  April  30; 
Newfoundland,  May  25 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  London. — Capulin  (calls  at  Hull  and  Leith),  American  Hampton  Roads,  April  24. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Exporter,  Manchester  Line,  April  24. 

To  Aberdeen,  Newcastle  and  Hull. — Kelso,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  April  19. 

To  Southampton  and  Antwerp. — Pennland,  April  19;  Koenigstein,  April  26 — both  Red 
Star  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Capulin  (calls  at  Dundee),  American  Hampton  Roads,  April  24. 
To  Copenhagen  and  Gdynia. — Pilsudski.  May  4;  Batory,  May  16 — both  Gdynia-America 
Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co., 
April  19  and  26;  Fort  Amherst.  April  19;  Fort  Townsend,  April  26 — both  Furness-Red  Cross 
Line;  Farnorth,  Shaw  SS.  Co.  Ltd.,  April  24;  Nova  Scotia,  Furness  Line,  April  30;  Portia 
(does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  May  5. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  April  22;  Lady  Hawkins,  May  6; 
Lady  Drake,  May  20 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
May. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy,  May  3;  Cornwallis,  May 
17;  Colborne.  May  31 — all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  suffi- 
cient cargo  offered). 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  Canadian  National,  April  22. 
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To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Kirsten  B,  Pickford  &  Black  SS.  Line, 
April  21. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Siamese  Prince, 
April  26;  Silverwalnut,  May  9;   Malayan  Prince,  May  24 — all  Silver-Prince  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Canadian  Highlander,  Montreal- 
Australia-New  Zealand  Line,  April  30. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Challenger,  Montreal- 
Australia-New  Zealand  Line,  April  21. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Exporter,  Manchester  Line,  April  22. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Naples,  Messina,  Palermo,  Valencia  and  Seville. — 
Capo  Lena,  Capo  Line,  April  20. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  April  28;  Lady  Drake,  May  12; 
Lady  Nelson,  May  26 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Out-ports. — Crawford  Ellis,  April  22  and  May  7;  Harboe 
Jensen,  May  14 — both  United  Fruit  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras. 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — City  of  Johannesburg,  Ellerman  &  Bucknall  SS.  Corp.,  April  29. 

To  Freetown  (Sierra  Leone),  Walvis  Bay,  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London, 
Durban,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira. — Bassa,  Elder  Dempster  Lines  Ltd.,  April  20. 

To  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — A  steamer,  Gardiaz  Line,  April  20. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka.— Hikawa  Mam,  April  24;  Hiye  Maru,  May  S;  Heian 
Maru,  May  29 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), May  1;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  May  15;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), May  29;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  June  12 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ixion, 
May  1;  Talthybius,  May  29 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike  but  not  at  Manila). 

To  Dairen  and  Taku  Bar. — Stensby  (calls  at  Tsingtao  but  not  at  Dairen),  second  half  of 
April;  Dalcroy  (does  not  call  at  Taku  Bar),  second  half  of  April — both  Ocean  Shipping  Co. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay— Hoegh  Silverlight,  May  1;  Hopecrest,  June  2 — both  Silver- 
Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  May  12;  Niagara,  June  9 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki  (calls 
at  Papeete),  Canadian-Australasian  Line,  early  May. 

To  Australian  Ports. — King  Lud,  April;  Llanashe,  April — both  British  Columbia  Ship- 
ping Agencies. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Delftdyk  (calls  at  Glasgow),  May  1;  Loch- 
katrine,  May  15;  Lochmonar  (calls  at  Glasgow),  May  29;  Dinteldyk,  June  26;  Damsterdyk 
(calls  at  Glasgow),  July  24 — all  Holland-America  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Bretagne,  May  6;  Oregon, 
May  22 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Antwerp,  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Tacoma,  April  21;  Vancouver,  April  30;  Oakland, 
May  26;  Seattle.  June  27 — all  Hamburg-American  Line;  Schwaben,  May  7;  Elbe.  June  8; 
Este,  July  7 — all  North  German  Lloyd  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Leme,  Empire  Shipping  Co., 
May  15. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Barrington  Court,  Canadian 
Transport  Co.,  April  26. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira.— 
Jedmoor.  April;  Northmoor,  May — both  North  Pacific  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Brandanger,  May  12; 
Hardanger,  June  3 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  Chinese  Ports.— Talthybius,  May  15;  Tyndareus,  June  12— both  Dodwell  &  Co. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  and  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
lo  the  Post  Office  Department. 


CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE 

AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  therefor,  should  be 
addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution." 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory.    (Price  10  cents.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  compiled  with  a  view  to  furnishing 
Canadian  exporters  with  information  respecting  the  possibilities  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  goods  abroad, 
the  nature  of  the  competition  to  be  encountered,  Customs  requirements,  etc.,  and  are  not  intended  for 
general  distribution.  Although  subscribers  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  are  entitled  to  receive 
such  reports  free  of  charge,  in  all  other  cases  their  distribution  is  controlled  by  the  King's  Printer,  who 
fixes  a  price  therefor  as  indicated  in  the  following  list: — 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (in  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 

Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  SI;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada,  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Australian  Market  for  Fish  Products  (1931). 

French-Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 

Greece  as  a  Market  (1931).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  countries  included  In  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade 
Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.   (1930  Edition.) 

Markets  of  Central  America  (1929). 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade 
Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929). 

Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929). 
Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Jugoslavia  as  a  Market  (1930).   (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF: STATISTICS 
The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics: 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finances 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorces. 

Canada,  1936.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Canada  Year  Book.    (Price  $1.50). 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Trade  (External),  (Imports  and  Exports)— Annual  Reports:  Fiscal  Year  (price  $3),  Calendar  Year 

(price  50  cents);  Quarterly  Report  (price  $2  per  annum);  Monthly  Report  (price  $1  per  annum.) 

Trade    (Internal) — Retail   and   Wholesale   Trade.    Capital  Movements    and   Balance  of 
Payments,  Prices  and  Cost  of  Living.  (Price  50c.  per  annum.) 

Monthly  Review  of  Business  Statistics.   (Price  SI  per  annum.) 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Sydney:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  No,  3952V.  Office— City  Manual 
Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory  covers  Federal  District  of  Canberra,  New 
South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Melbourne:   F.  H.  Palmer.    Address  for  letters — Box  19GC,  G.P.O.    Office — Safe  Deposit 
Office  Building.  Melbourne.  (Territory  covers  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western 
Australia,  and  Tasmania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Shell  Building,  60  Ravenstein  Street,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

B.  C.  Butler,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.    (Territory  includes  the  Straits 

Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay  States,  Siam,  British 
Borneo,  and  Netherlands  India.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.   Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  H.  A.  Scott.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264.  Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.  (Territory  covers  Central  China  and  North  China.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

C.  S.  Bissett.   Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.   Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Henri  Turcot.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9").  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

J.  C.  Macgillivrat,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.    (Territory^  includes  Germany — except 
the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Patjl  Sykes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office — 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.  (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

J \mer  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian) ;  and  40  Victoria  Square,  Belfast.  Northern  Ireland. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— Con. 

Italy 

A..  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  P.  V.  McLane.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  Office— 309  Crescent  Build- 
ing, 72  Kyomachii,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— Apa.rta.do  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City. 
Office — Edificao  Banco  die  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Coolsingel  111b,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine 
Valley  and  Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

W.  F.  Bull.  Address  for  letters' — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  andl  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

Richard  Grew,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office— 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  Office — 
Prudential  Assurance  Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free 
State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.    (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:    E.  L.  McColl,  NorthcldrTe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

Enig«land,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands1.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:   G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.     (Territory   covers  Scotland.)  Cable 

address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center.  (Territory 
includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 
Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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CHINA'S  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN   1936 1 

B.  A.  Macdonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

I 

(Note. — Except  where  otherwise  stated,  all  dollar  references  are  to  the 
Yuan  or  Chinese  standard  dollar.  Detailed  figures  for  the  value  of  imports  are 
given  by  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  only  in  Customs  gold  units.  The  1935 
and  1936  average  equivalents  of  the  Chinese  gold  unit  and  of  the  Chinese 
standard  dollar  were  as  follows: — 

1935  1936 

Yuan  or  OS.  dollar  equals    U.S.$0. 36243       U.S.$0. 29712 

Customs  gold  unit  equals   U.S.$0 . 67645       U.S. $0.67149 

Customs  gold  unit  equals   Yuan  $1,866        Yuan  $2,260) 

Shanghai,  March  20,  1937. — A  preliminary  survey  of  China's  foreign  trade 
during  1936,  just  issued  by  the  Statistical  Secretary  of  the  China  Maritime 
Customs,  shows  that  the  total  moved  upwards  for  the  first  time  in  five  years, 
and  that  China  is  sharing  in  the  general  recovery  characterizing  world  trade 
at  the  present  time.  Total  trade  in  terms  of  China's  own  currency  increased 
10  per  cent  over  1935,  imports  rising  2-4  per  cent  and  exports  22  per  cent.  The 
figures  are  as  follows,  those  for  the  preceding  five  years  being  included  to  supply 
a  comparison  with  the  peak  year,  which  was  1931: — 


1931        1932        1933  1934        1935  1936 

Millions  of  Yuan  Dollars 

Imports                                               2,002       1,524       1.345  1.030         919  942 

Exports                                                 915         569         612  535          576  706 

Total                                            2.917       2,003       1.957  1,565       1,49-5  1,648 

Excess  of  imports                        1,087         955         733  495         343  236 


Effect  of  Currency  Devaluation 

In  one  sense  the  increases  shown  above  are  partly  fictitious  because  the 
devaluation  of  the  Chinese  dollar  near  the  end  of  1935  made  its  average  value 
in  1936  roughly  U.S.$0.30  as  against  U.S.$0.36  in  1935.  This  created  an 
artificial  statistical  increase  of  about  20  per  cent.  However,  in  the  case  of 
imports,  this  artificial  increase  was  offset  largely,  if  not  entirely,  by  the  great 
quantities  of  goods  which  were  smuggled  in  during  1936,  and  which  do  not  appear 
therefore  in  the  official  statistics.  Imports  of  such  goods,  as  will  be  shown 
further  on  in  this  report,  must  have  totalled  between  $100,000,000  and 
$200,000,000.  In  spite  of  the  currency  devaluation  the  increase  in  exports 
was  not  entirely  fictitious,  because  export  prices  did  not  rise  immediately 
the  full  extent  of  the  devaluation. 

On  the  whole,  the  returns  indicate  once  again  the  great  recuperative  power 
of  this  country's  trade,  and  provide  good  grounds  for  optimism  with  respect  to 

1ThM  report  should  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the  one  entitled  "Economic  Conditions 
in  China  during  1936"  {Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Nos.  1731  and  1732:  April  3  and 
10,  1937). 
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its  future.  They  also  emphasize  the  growing  importance  in  the  import  trade 
of  capital  goods,  and  of  those  raw  materials  and  semi-manufactured  products 
which  China  cannot  produce  itself,  and  the  corresponding  declining  tendency 
in  the  imports  of  those  consumption  goods  and  commodities  which  the  country 
can  produce.  This  unmistakable  and  highly  significant  trend  will  be  referred 
to  again  below. 

Features  of  the  Year's  Trade 

• 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  year's  trade  were  briefly  as  follows:  (1) 
A  further  marked  decrease  in  the  "  adverse  "  merchandise  balance  of  trade. 
(2)  The  way  in  which  exports  responded  to  improved  conditions  abroad,  cur- 
rency devaluation,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  bumper  domestic  crops.  (3)  The 
great  decline  in  the  imports  of  rice  and  wheat  due  principally,  at  least,  to  the 
excellent  home  crops,  currency  devaluation,  and  the  higher  prices  ruling  on 
foreign  supplies.  (4)  The  great  increase  in  purchases  of  railway  materials, 
which  reflect  the  Government's  efforts  to  expand  the  railway  mileage.  (5)  The 
unknown  but  admittedly  large  purchases  of  military  aircraft  and  equipment, 
and  arms  and  ammunition  by  the  National  Government.  (6)  The  striking 
increase  in  imports  from  Germany  and  Japan. 

Imports  from  Canada  declined  from  gold  units  10,986,000  or  $20,400,000 
in  1935  to  gold  units  8,756,000  or  $19,800,000  in  1936.  The  decline  of  roughly 
20  per  cent  in  terms  of  gold  units  is  more  truly  representative  of  the  actual 
trend  than  the  decline  of  3  per  cent  in  terms  of  dollars,  principally  because 
imports  of  newsprint  and  of  sawn  timber  and  railway  sleepers  dropped  heavily 
during  the  year  under  review.  In  rank,  however,  the  Dominion  rose  from  tenth 
to  eighth  place  among  China's  leading  suppliers. 

Exports  to  Canada  increased  25  per  cent  from  $4,200,000  in  1935  to 
$5,300,000  in  1936,  and  the  Dominion's  position  among  China's  buyers  rose 
from  nineteenth  to  seventeenth  place.  This  improvement  resulted  from 
increased  shipments  of  nearly  every  product  of  importance  which  Canada  pur- 
chases from  China,  with  the  exception  of  raw  silk,  which  declined  both  in  quan- 
tity and  value,  and  peanuts  and  wood  oil,  which  declined  in  quantity  but 
increased  in  value. 

Sino-Canadian  trade  in  1936  is  discussed  in  more  detail  in  another  part  of 
this  report. 

Trade  by  Months 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  taking  a  hopeful  view  of  China's  foreign  trade 
outlook  is  the  notable  degree  to  which  trade  improved  in  the  second  half  of  last 
year.  This  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table  showing  imports  and  exports 
by  months  during  1935  and  1936:— 

Imports  Exports 
1935  1936  1935  1936 

January   $  90,012,240       $  60,950,296       $  55,248,808       $  70.669.258 

February   66.693,588  63.229,532  41,523,134  46.358.921 

March   97,294,558  79,176,369  39,046,563  48,186,299 

April   163,796,427  86,807,496  41,539,927  54.848,592 

May   96,131,841  85,088,558  40,781,995  54.241.612 

June   91,526,641  83,747,993  41,229,246  58,406,787 

July   64,376,376  74,915,086  45,958,927  60.451.236 

August   56,176,344  70,404,816  45,331,238  55.332.995 

September   54,366,802  80,387,999  45,940,454  59,526,697 

October   61,175,728  81,871,650  48,399.705  59.174,398 

November   72,436,476  82,806,611  60,233,335  59,169,644 

December   65,224,301  92,158,332  70,575,728  79,874.964 


$919,211,322       $941,544,738       $575,809,060  $706,241,403 
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Imports  and  Exports  by  Principal  Ports 

Of  the  forty  ports  whose  trade  is  reported  in  the  Chinese  Customs  returns, 
the  first  fourteen  in  the  case  of  imports,  and  the  first  twelve  in  the  case  of 
exports,  account  for  roughly  95  per  cent  of  the  total  overseas  trade. 

Shanghai  alone  handled  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  import  trade,  and  over 
50  per  cent  of  the  export  trade,  or  more  in  both  cases  than  all  the  other  ports 
together. 

The  following  tables  show  the  returns  for  the  leading  ports  in  the  order  of 
their  importance  in  1936.  Tientsin  import  trade  was  undoubtedly  much  greater 
than  the  figures  indicate  because  of  the  intensive  smuggling  which  prevailed 
during  1936  in  the  areas  near  to  it. 

China's  Imports  by  Principal  Ports,  in  Millions  of  Chinese  Dollars 

1934  1935  1930 

$    Rank  %  $    Rank  %  $    Rank  % 

Total  imports   1,038          100.00  924  ..    100.00  942  ..  100.00 

Shanghai   600  1  57.82  507      1  54.90  555  1  58.78 

Tientsin   96  2  9.31  85  2  9.24  73  2  7.69 

Kowloon   75  3  7.19  70  3  7.62  58  3  6.09 

Tsingtao   48  4  4.67  51  4  5.53  55  4  5.80 

Hankow   32  6  3.12  33  6  3.55  33  5  3.48 

Canton   33  5  3.26  33  5  3.61  3.1  6  3.27 

Swatow   26  7  2.52  28  7  3.11  30  7  3,14 

Nanking   18  8  1.78  12  9  1.43  17  8  1.84 

Amoy   16  9  1.56  14  8  1.59  13  9  1.41 

Mengtsze   8  11  0.81  6  12  0,70  8  10  0.86 

Chinkiang   4  13  0.44  6  10  0.71  7  11  0.75 

Wuchow   5  12  0.49  6  13  0.60  7  12  0.75 

Chefoo   10  10  0.93  6  11  0.72  7  13  0.72 

Changsha   4  14  0.40  3  14  0.41  6  14  0.6O 

China's  Exports  by  Principal  Ports,  in  Millions  of  Chinese  Dollars 

1934  1935  1936 

$  Rank    %  $    Rank  %  $    Rank  % 

Total  exports   535  ..    100.00  576  ..    100,00  706  ..  100.00 

Shanghai   272     1  50.83  289     1  50.14  362  1  51.26 

Tientsin   81     2  15.13  91     2  15,82  118  2  16.67 

Tsingtao   35     4  6.50  48     3  8.42  52  3  7.29 

Canton   47      3  8.80  40      4  6.93  42  4  6.01 

Mengtsze   12     6  2.38  17     6  2.94  24  5  3.35 

Swatow   15     5  2.96  17     5  2.99  23  6  3.29 

Suchow   10     7  1.87  9     8  1.54  14  7  1.96 

Hankow   9     8  1.84  13     7  2.19  14  8  1.92 

Chefoo   7     9  1.47  8     9  1.36  10  9  1.38 

Kowloon   5  10  1.03  5  10  0.98  6  10  0.88 

Foochow   4  11  0.83  3  12  0.61  4  11  0.63 

Amoy   3  12  0.66  3  11  0.64  4  12  0.57 


Smuggling 

Smuggling  has  been  an  important  problem  facing  the  Chinese  Maritime 
Customs  since  China  regained  tariff  autonomy,  and  began  to  impose  fairly 
high  duties,  in  1929.  But  until  1935  it  remained,  at  its  worst,  a  purely  adminis- 
trative problem.  Since  then,  however,  it  has  become  in  North  Chma  a  matter 
of  the  most  serious  concern,  affecting  not  only  the  business  of  legitimate  traders, 
but  gravely  subtracting  from  the  customs  revenues  and  constituting  a  threat  to 
the  Government's  foreign  and  domestic  loans  secured  upon  them. 

The  "  Demilitarized  Zone  " 

Very  briefly,  the  explanation  of  the  extraordinary  situation  which 
developed  is  as  follows:   Through  a  political  agreement,  China  acquiesced  in 

35389— 1  j 
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the  creating  of  a  "  demilitarized  zone  "  in  Eastern  Hopei  Province.  The  latter 
is  the  province  containing  Peiping  and  Tientsin,  situated  on  the  extreme  north- 
east coast  of  China  proper,  and  contiguous  to  Manchuria.  The  Japanese  mili- 
tary authorities  insisted  upon  an  interpretation  of  the  agreement  whereby  Chinese 
customs  officers  could  not  carry  firearms  within  the  "  zone  "  and  Chinese  pre- 
ventive vessels  could  not  operate  within  three  miles  of  the  coastline  included 
in  the  "  zone." 

The  result- of  these  unusual  restrictions  was  the  rise  of  organized  smuggling 
on  a  large  scale.  Vessels  arrived  daily,  chiefly  from  Dairen,  at  a  number  of 
small  ports  between  Tientsin  and  Chingwangtao,  and  discharged  their  illicit 
cargoes  under  the  protection  of  bands  of  rowdies,  said  to  be  Koreans  for  the 
most  part,  armed  with  iron  bars  and  sticks,  who  repulsed  all  customs  officers 
who  attempted  to  interfere.  Thereafter  the  goods  were  moved  to  Tientsin,  from 
where  they  found  their  way  in  considerable  quantities  even  as  far  south  as 
Shanghai  and  other  points  in  Central  China. 

In  its  early  stages  this  contraband  movement  was  confined  to  commodities 
paying  high  rates  of  duty  such  as  artificial  silk  yarn  and  sugar,  but  gradually 
goods  of  every  conceivable  description  began  to  come  in. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  movement  can  be  gained  from  the  following 
estimates  published  by  the  statistical  secretary  of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Cus- 
toms. 

The  estimated  arrivals  of  smuggled  goods  at  Tientsin  in  1936  embraced  the 
following:  artificial  silk  yarn,  3,994,200  kilos;  sugar,  897,070  quintals;  cigar- 
ette paper,  378,600  kilos;  kerosene  oil,  2,166,600  gallons;  piece-goods,  78;400 
cases;  sundries,  220,800  cases. 

The  estimate  of  duty  evaded  on  sundries  is  placed  at  $20,000,000;  and  on 
the  other  classes  named  above,  $30,500,000.  The  estimates  of  duties  evaded 
suggests  that  the  total  value  of  all  goods  smuggled  in  during  the  year  must  have 
been  somewhere  between  $100,000,000  and  $200,000,000. 

China's  Imports  by  Principal  Supplying  Countries,  1934-36 

The  following  table  shows  in  millions  of  Yuan  dollars  the  total  imports 
from  the  sixteen  principal  supplying  countries  in  1936,  as  compared  with  1934 
and  1935.  The  percentage  of  total  imports  which  each  country  supplied,  and 
its  rank,  is  also  shown. 

Although  increases  in  value  are  revealed  in  a  number  of  cases,  it  will  be 
found,  if  allowance  is  made  for  the  artificial  rise  created  by  devaluation,  that 
in  reality  only  Germany,  Japan,  Belgium,  and  France,  among  the  leading  coun- 
tries, improved  the  value  of  their  sales  to  China.  Japan  is  a  special  case;  her 
sales  to  China  undoubtedly  rose  very  greatly,  but  as  a  considerable  share  of 
them  formed  part  of  the  smuggled  trade,  they  do  not  show  to  the  full  extent  in 
the  official  returns. 

China's  Imports  by  Principal  Supplying  Countries 
(In  Millions  of  Chinese  Dollars) 

1934  1935  1936 


$  R; 

ank 

% 

$ 

Bank 

% 

$ 

Bank 

% 

Total  imports  

1,039  . 

100'. 

00 

925 

10O 

,00 

944 

100. 

00 

272 

i 

26. 

16 

175 

i 

18 

.93 

186 

i 

19. 

64 

Japan   

127 

2 

12. 

21 

140 

2 

15. 

03 

154 

2 

16. 

26 

Germany  

93 

4 

8. 

99 

103 

3 

11. 

,09 

150 

3 

15. 

9>] 

124 

3 

12. 

06 

98 

4 

10 

.48 

110 

4 

11. 

70 

63 

5 

6. 

15 

58 

6 

6, 

18 

74 

5 

7 . 

88 

Belgium  

26 

9 

2. 

49 

18. 

5  12 

I 

98 

26 

6 

2. 

75 

British  India  (incl.  Burma) 

43 

6 

4. 

14 

35 

8 

4. 

02 

25 

7 

2. 

62 
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China's  Imports  by  Principal  Supplying  Countries — Concluded 
(In  Millions  of  Chinese  Dollars) 


1934 

1985 

1936 

$ 

Rank 

% 

$ 

Hank 

% 

$ 

Rank 

% 

19 

12 

1.85 

20 

4 

10 

2 

18 

26 

8 

2.09 

32 

8 

3.16 

27 

9 

2 

97 

19 

9 

2,00 

22 

11 

2.16 

13 

4 

13 

1 

45 

IS 

10 

1.95 

French  Indo-China  

41 

7 

3.97 

60 

5 

6 

74 

18 

11 

1.91 

30 

10 

2.86 

20 

3 

11 

2 

17 

18 

12 

1.88 

Australia  

11 

15 

1.06 

37 

7 

4 

12 

16 

13 

1.69 

Italy  

12 

13 

1.21 

12 

9 

14 

1 

39 

12 

14 

1.29 

Kwantung  Leased  Territory 

12 

12 

1.18 

10 

16 

1 

03 

11 

15 

1.21 

Straits  Settlements  and 

Federated  Malay  States.  . 

11 

14 

1.10 

10 

15 

1 

10 

11 

16 

1.15 

UNITED  STATES 

The  United  States  continued  as  China's  chief  supplier,  a  position  which  was 
gained  from  Japan  in  1931.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Japan  will  soon 
revert  to  first  place,  perhaps  by  the  end  of  the  current  year. 

Although  imports  from  the  United  States  increased  about  6  per  cent  in 
terms  of  dollars,  they  decreased  nearly  14  per  cent  in  terms  of  gold  units. 

The  marked  decline  which  has  been  taking  place  in  the  movement  of 
American  bulk  commodities  to  China  was  accentuated  in  1936.  This  can  be 
seen  from  the  figures  given  below.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  ten  commodities 
listed,  which  constituted  three-fourths  of  the  trade  in  1931,  now  account  for 
only  one-third  and  are  worth  less  than  15  per  cent  of  their  1931  value. 


1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

Figures 

in  1,000,000  Gold  Units 

273.0 

230.0 

152.0 

138.3 

95.5 

82.1 

89.0 

85.0 

34.0 

27.0 

13.0 

4.1 

32.8 

29.0 

26.2 

10.9 

9.4 

4.2 

40 . 5 

20.2 

13.4 

15.2 

3.8 

6.3 

4  Flour  

73.0 

19.0 

5.8 

2.1 

1.1 

0.3 

5.5 

5.2 

5.8 

3,4 

4.4 

3.3 

6  Softwood  timber  

11.7 

3.9 

4.4 

4.0 

5,1 

3.9 

3.5 

3.3 

3.7 

2.8 

2.8 

2.8 

8  Fuel  oil  

2.0 

2.4 

3.2 

3.1 

2.9 

1.8 

1.2 

1.2 

1.5 

1.9 

1.5 

0.8 

10  Wheat  

12.1 

6.6 

10.6 

0.2 

Total  ten  commodities.  .  . 

205.3 

175.8 

98.0 

81.0 

44.2 

27.5 

or  75% 

or  76% 

or  64% 

or59% 

or  46% 

or  34% 

All  of  these  products  fell  off  in  1936  except  tobacco  leaf  and  lubricating  oil. 
The  decline  in  raw  cotton  was  due  to  increased  domestic  production  in  China 
and  to  the  higher  prices  prevailing  on  the  American  supply.  The  former  factor 
is  likely  to  be  a  permanent  one  in  view  of  the  real  progress  which  has  been' 
made  in  the  effort  to  promote  the  Chinese  output.  It  is  said  that  the  decrease 
in  the  imports  from  the  United  States  of  petroleum  products  such  as  kerosene 
and  gasolene  (which  are  among  China's  great  imports)  is  likely  to  be  permanent 
also,  because  one  of  the  two  companies  which  control  this  trade  are  now  using 
their  Netherlands  Indies  fields,  instead  of  those  in  California,  to  supply  the 
China  market. 

Imports  of  American  flour  declined  greatly  and  there  were  no  purchases  of 
wheat.  The  large  purchases  of  wheat  and  flour  shown  above,  especially  in  1931, 
1932,  and  1934,  were  due  to  the  so-called  wheat  and  flour  loans  granted  to  China 
by  the  United  States  Government. 

Imports  of  timber  products,  newsprint,  and  wood-pulp  from  the  United 
States  also  declined  greatly. 

The  only  increases  of  major  importance  occurred  under  the  heading  of  "  leaf 
tobacco,"  "  metal  manufactures,  n.o.r.,"  and  "  sundries." 
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Purchases  of  tobacco  leaf  rose  from  6,700,000  kilograms  valued  at  4,000,000 
gold  units  in  1935  to  10,100,000  kilograms  valued  at  6,300,000  gold  units  in 
1936,  due  to  improved  conditions  in  the  cigarette  industry.  These  figures  are 
still  far  below  the  imports  of  a  few  years  ago,  and,  as  the  growing  of  tobacco  is 
increasing  greatly  in  China,  it  is  probable  that  the  imported  variety,  which  has 
always  come  almost  entirely  from  the  Southern  United  States,  will  never  again 
have  the  relative  importance  which  it  once  possessed. 

The  increase  under  the  classification  of  "metal  manufactures,  n.o.r.,"  from 
gold  units  166,000  to  gold  units  4,486,000  was  due  entirely  to  the  large  pur- 
chases of  nickel  blanks  by  the  Chinese  Government  for  the  minting  of  its  new 
subsidiary  nickel  coinage. 

The  marked  rise  of  imports  from  the  United  States  under  the  heading  of 
"sundries."  from  gold  units  9-5  million  to  gold  units  15-8  million,  was  due  to 
the  orders  placed  by  the  Chinese  Government  for  American  military  aircraft 
and  equipment.  China  was  the  leading  foreign  market  for  American  aircraft 
manufacturers  in  1936. 

JAPAN 

The  figures  given  in  the  main  table  above  show  the  remarkable  progress 
which  Japan  has  made  since  1934  in  her  trade  with  China.  It  is  probable  that 
if  the  Japanese  goods  smuggled  in  were  added  to  the  official  totals  Japan,  and 
not  the  United  States,  would  rank  first  among  China's  suppliers.  In  any  case, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Japan's  trade  with  China,  in  both  imports  and 
exports,  will  exceed  that  of  any  other  individual  country  in  the  near  future, 
if  indeed  it  does  not  do  so  already. 

GERMANY 

The  great  strides  made  by  Germany  during  the  past  two  or  three  years 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  trade  with  this  country: 
her  share  of  China's  import  trade  has  doubled  since  1934,  and  it  has  mounted 
steadily  in  value,  while  imports  generally  were  falling.  This  progress  is  of 
course  largely  the  result  of  well-known  conditions  in  Germany's  internal 
economy,  which  have  impelled  concentrated  attention  to  free  markets,  of  which 
China  is  one  of  the  few  remaining.  But  it  has  been  due  in  great  part  also  to 
the  German  policy  of  granting  credits  longer  in  term  than  those  which  other 
manufacturers  were  prepared  to  grant,  or  upon  security  which  others  con- 
sidered inadequate.  It  is  worth  noting  that  German  industrialists  were  the 
first  to  show  on  any  considerable  scale  this  renewed  confidence  in  China,  and 
that  their  example  is  now  being  followed  by  those  in  other  countries. 

Germany's  sales  to  China  cover  a  very  wide  range,  but  they  consist  mainly 
of  finished  goods,  including  a  large  proportion  of  iron  and  steel  products  such 
as  machinery  and  railway  materials,  large  quantities  of  chemicals  and  pharma- 
ceuticals, and  paper.  Imports  under  the  last  two  headings  increased  greatly 
in  1936.  Those  shown  under  "  sundries  "  almost  tripled  due  to  the  large  pur- 
chases of  military  supplies  by  the  Chinese  Government,  which  are  included 
under  that  classification  as  a  matter  of  policy. 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

Although  total  imports  from  Great  Britain  are  shown  in  the  above  table 
as  having  increased  from  $98  million  in  1935  to  $110  million  in  1936,  the  actual 
volume  of  trade  decreased  considerably,  the  increase  in  dollars  being  due  to 
the  artificial  influence  mentioned  earlier.  Broadly  speaking,  imports  of  all  main 
commodity  groups  declined,  with  the  exception  of  (a)  carded,  combed,  and 
waste  wool;  (b)  railway  locomotives,  tenders,  carriages,  and  wagons,  etc.;  (c) 
paperware  and  articles  made  of  paper,  n.o.r.;  and  (d)  embroidery  linen. 
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Imports  from  Great  Britain  under  (a)  increased  from  2-4  million  kilos 
valued  at  gold  units  2-5  million  in  1935  to  4-7  million  kilos  valued  at  gold 
units  5-7  million  in  1936,  being  roughly  80  per  cent  of  all  such  imports  during 
the  past  year.  It  is  worth  noting  that  total  imports  under  this  heading  increased 
in  quantity  from  2-9  million  kilos  in  1935  to  6-2  million  kilos  in  1936,  which 
indicates  that  the  woollen  manufacturing  industry  in  China  is  beginning  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  cotton  textile  industry. 

Imports  of  the  railway  materials  referred  to  under  (b)  increased  in  value 
from  gold  units  3-5  million  in  1935  to  gold  units  7-8  million  in  1936.  Great 
Britain,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  financing  arrangements  made  possible  by  the 
Boxer  Indemnity  Trust  Fund,  was  the  largest  supplier,  followed  by  Germany 
and  Belgium. 

Imports  from  Great  Britain  under  (c)  increased  from  gold  units  0-9  million 
to  gold  units  3  million  as  a  result  of  large  orders  placed  by  the  Chinese 
Government  Banks  with  British  bank-note  manufacturers. 

Purchases  from  Great  Britain  under  the  heading  of  "  flax,  ramie,  hemp,  jute, 
and  manufactures  thereof"  rose  from  gold  units  2-9  million  in  1935  to  gold 
units  3-6  million  in  1936.  These  consisted  principally  of  embroidery  linens  and 
reflect  an  expansion  of  this  luxury  handicraft  industry,  which  brings  in  Irish 
and  other  European  linens  to  be  worked  with  China's  cheap  labour  and  there- 
after exported  again  in  the  form  of  handkerchiefs,  table  linen,  and  embroideries 
generally. 

Although  total  British  imports  declined,  their  percentage  of  all  imports 
rose  from  roughly  10*5  per  cent  in  1935  to  roughly  11  *  7  per  cent  in  1936.  The 
extent  of  British  participation  in  China's  economic  life  cannot  be  judged,  how- 
ever, from  the  trade  figures  alone.  British  interests  have  recently  shown 
renewed  determination  to  remain  factors  in  this  country's  shipping,  industry, 
railway  development,  and  finance.  That  this  determination  is  receiving  official 
support  from  the  British  Government  is  evident  from  such  signs  as  the  pro- 
longed stay  which  its  Chief  Economic  Adviser,  Sir  Frederick  Leith-Ross,  recently 
made  in  China,  the  expansion  in  the  activities  of  the  British  Commercial  Coun- 
sellor's office  at  Shanghai,  and  the  establishing  in  Shanghai  of  an  office  of  the 
Exports  Credit  Guarantee  Department. 

AUSTRALIA 

Because  Australian  and  Canadian  products  compete  in  so  many  cases, 
some  special  comment  on  the  former's  trade  with  China  may  be  of  interest.  The 
table  below  shows  at  a  glance  the  principal  items  which  China  imports  from 
Australia.  It  also  indicates  that  wool  and  apples  were  the  only  important 
products  to  show  improvement  in  1936  as  against  1935. 

Wheat  and  flour,  which  form  the  greater  part  of  Australia's  trade,  suffered 
from  the  general  decline  which  characterized  cereal  imports.  Nevertheless  the 
Commonwealth  supplied  practically  all  the  wheat  purchased  by  China  in  1936. 

The  increase  in  the  imports  of  wool  are  significant:  should  the  woollen 
textile  manufacturing  industry,  which  is  now  arising  in  China,  develop  as  the 
cotton  industry  has  done,  Australia  will  have  a  great  new  market. 

The  quantities  brought  in  from  Australia  during  1936  of  the  principal  com- 
modities for  which  values  are  shown  below  were  as  follows,  the  1935  quantities 
being  shown  in  parentheses:  wheat,  966,000  quintals  (4,068,000) ;  flour.  310,000 
quintals  (510,000) ;  butter,  271,000  kilos  (674,000) ;  railway  sleepers.  98,000 
pieces  (628,000) ;  wool,  125,000  kilos  (33,000) ;  lead,  2,500  quintals  (3,050) ; 
apples,  840  quintals  (710). 
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Imports  into  China  from  Australia 

1935  1936 
Thousands  of  Gold  Units 


Total  imports   20,800  7,100 

1  Wheat   15,724  4,38(5 

2  Wheat  flour   1,088  727 

3  Sandalwood  (including  dust)     616  493 

4  Butter   451  216 

5  Milkfood   585  293 

6  Hardwood  railway  sleepers   1,357  234 

7  Wool,  carded  or  combed  and  waste   41  175 

8  Hides  and  leather   123  110 

9  Animal  products  and  groceries,  n.o.r   102  44 

10  Cereals,  n.o.r   36  34 

11  Lead  in  pegs  or  bars   31  30 

12  Apples   18  21 

13  Fruits,  n.o.r   17  18 

14  Medicines  and  drugs   15  16 

15  Currants  and  raisins   9  9 

16  Bicho  de  mer   21  4 

17  Biscuits   6  3 

18  Vegetables,  n.o.r   3  1 

19  Living  animals  of  all  kinds   6  1 

20  Sundries   337  18 


OTHER  COUNTRIES 

The  increased  imports  from  Netherlands  India  consisted  entirely  of 
petroleum  products:  imports  of  Java  sugar  declined  notably.  Belgium  increased 
her  sales  principally  through  greater  shipments  of  railway  materials.  Total 
imports  from  British  India  declined  greatly  because  of  a  heavy  fall  in  sales  of 
rice.   Imports  from  Siam  and  French  Indo-China  were  affected  in  the  same  way. 

Total  imports  from  France  rose  chiefly  due  to  greater  imports  of  steel  rails, 
structural  steel  forms,  and  "  sundries."  Although  Italy's  trade  showed  an 
increase  in  dollars,  this  was  entirely  due  to  the  artificial  factor  already  noted: 
the  volume  of  her  sales  declined  considerably. 

Import  trade  from  Canada  is  discussed  in  a  special  section  of  this  report. 

Trade  with  Principal  Political  Divisions  of  the  World 

position  of  the  british  empire 

The  following  table  shows  the  position  in  China's  foreign  trade  held  by 
the  British  Empire,  and  by  the  United  States,  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  and 
France,  with  their  dependencies,  and  by  Germany.  These  leading  political 
divisions  account  for  90  per  cent  of  China's  overseas  trade,  while  the  British 
Empire  alone  accounts  for  25  per  cent  and  holds  first  rank. 

Position  of  the  British  Empire  as  compared  with  that  of  Other  Principal 
Political  Divisions  of  the  World 

(a)  Value 


1935  1936 
Imports  Exports  Total    Imports  Exports  Total 
Figures  in  Millions  of  Chinese  Dollars 


All  countries  

919 

576 

1,495 

942 

706 

1,648 

(1)  British  Empire  

221 

186 

407 

203 

218 

421 

(2)  United  States  and  dependencies. 

180 

141 

321 

189 

192 

381 

(3)  Japan  and  dependencies  

156 

110 

266 

171 

135 

306 

(4)  Germany  

103 

29 

132 

150 

39 

189 

(5)  Netherlands  and  dependencies.. 

73 

20 

93 

70 

21 

100 

•  6)  France  and  dependencies   ..  .. 

73 

36 

109 

30 

40 

76 

353S9-2 
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(b)  Approximate  Per  Cent 

%        %        %        %        %  % 

All  countries   100.00  100.00  MM). 00  100.00  100.00  100.00 

(1)  British  Empire   24.00  32.20  27.20.  21.20  30.80  25.50 

(2)  United  States  and  dependencies  20.00  24.40  21.40  20.00  27.10  23.10 

(3)  Japan  and  dependencies   16.90  19.10  18.00  18.10  19.10  18.50 

(4)  Germany   11.30  5.00  9.00  15.90  5.50  11.50 

(5)  Netherlands  and  dependencies  . .  7.90  3.50  6.20  8.40  3.00  6.10 

(6)  France  and  dependencies   7.90  6.30  7.20  3.80  5.70  4.60 

(1)  Includes  Australia,  British  India,  Burma,  British  North  Borneo,  Canada,  Ceylon, 
Great  Britain,  Hongkong,  and  the  (Straits  Settlements  and  the  Federated  Malay  (States  but 
not  Egypt,  nor  does  it  include  New  Zealand  or  the  other  parts  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
whose  trade  with  China  is  not  sufficiently  important  to  be  shown  separately  in  the  Chinese 
customs  returns. 

(2)  Includes  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

(3)  Includes  Formosa,  Korea  and  the  Kwantung  Leased  Territory  (Dairen). 

(5)  Includes  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  but  not  other  parts  of  the  Netherlands  Empire 
whose  trade  with  China  is  relatively  negligible. 

(6)  Includes  French  Indo-China  but  not  the  other  parts  of  the  French  Empire  whose  trade 
with  China  is  relatively  negligible. 


China's  Exports  to  Principal  Buying  Countries,  1934-36 

Of  the  forty-two  countries  whose  trade  is  classified  separately  by  the 
Chinese  Maritime  Customs  the  first  seventeen,  which  just  includes  Canada, 
accounted  for  95  per  cent  of  China's  total  exports  in  1936.  The  table  below 
shows  the  position  of  these  seventeen  principal  customers  in  1936  as  compared 
with  the  two  preceding  years.  It  will  be  noted  that  all  of  them,  except  British 
India  and  Korea,  purchased  more  in  1936  than  in  1935. 

As  pointed  out  in  former  reviews,  the  exports  to  Hongkong  are  for  the 
most  part  re-exported  to  other  countries. 

The  United  States  is  by  far  the  greatest  market  for  China's  exported  com- 
modities, followed  by  Japan,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France,  these  five 
countries  buying  60  per  cent  of  all  exports  in  1936  without  taking  into  account 
the  considerable  but  unknown  quantities  of  goods  which  they  import  through 
Hongkong. 

Exports  to  Canada  increased  from  $4-2  million  to  $5-2  million,  or  roughly 
25  per  cent,  while  the  Dominion's  position  rose  from  nineteenth  to  seventeenth 
rank.  China's  real  sales  to  Canada  are  of  course  much  greater  than  shown  in 
the  official  returns  because  a  large  part  of  them  are  sent  via  Hongkong,  the 
United  States,  and  Great  Britain,  and  consequently  remain  concealed. 


China's  Exports  to  Chief  Buying  Countries,  in  Millions  of  Chinese  Dollars 
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1935 

1936 
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Bank 
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136 
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1 
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1 

18 
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2 

16.47 
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15 
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15 
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14.24 
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14 
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49 

4 

9 

30 

49 
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65 

4 

9 
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19 

7 

3 

58 

29 

6 

5.02 

39 

5 

5 

54 

21 

6 

3 

95 

29 

5 

5.07 

30 

6 

4 

30 

British  India  (incl.  Burma)  .. 

22 

5 

4 

14 

20 

7 

3,53 

19 

2 

04 

Kwantung  Leased  Territory  .  . 

18 

8 

3 

44 

13 

9 

2.33 

18 

8 

2 

55 

14 

11 

2 

74 

15 

8 

2.65 

17 

9 

2 

34 

Straits    Settlements    and  Fed- 

erated Malay  States  

15 

10 

2 

89 

13 

10 

2.24 

16 

10 

2 

22 

9 

12 

1 

71 

10 

12 

1.87 

11 

11 
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60 
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0 

89 
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11 
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Amount  of 

Percentage  of 

Reduction 

Quota  used 

Quota  used 

in  Duty 

by  Canada 

by  Canada 

3  to  2  cts. 

47,493 

30.5 

per  pound 

2J  to  li  cts. 

15,983 

30.8 

per  pound 

3  to  1$  cts. 

1,285 

6.4 

per  pound 

56%o  to  35  cts. 

14,976 

1.0 

per  gallon 

75  to  60  cts. 

384.556 

51.3* 

per  100  lbs. 

Dec.  1  to  end 

of  February 

45  cts.  Mar.  1 

to  Nov.  30 

$1.00  to  50  cts. 

15.866 

6.3 

per  M  ft.  b.m. 

M  ft.  b.m. 

duty  $3  to  $1.50 

tax 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  PRODUCTS  UNDER  THE 
QUOTA  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's 
office  at  New  York  from  preliminary  figures  issued  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment at  Washington,  shows  the  standing  of  the  quotas  provided  for  under  the 
Canada-United  States  Trade  Agreement  up  to  March  27,  1937:— 

Total 
of  Quota 

Cattle  (700  lbs.  or  more)  ..  ..  155,799  head 
Calves  (less  than  175  lbs.)  ....     51,933  head 

Dairy  cows   20,000  head 

Cream   1,500,000  gals. 

Seed  potatoes   750,000  bush. 


Unmanufactured  lumber  (Doug- 
las fir  and  Western  hemlock)  250,000 

•  Mft.b.m. 

*  Figures  from  December  1,  1936,  to  March  27,  1937,  as  the  potato  quota  begins  on  Decem- 
ber 1  each  year,  whereas  all  other  quotas  are  dated  from  the  first  of  the  year. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  quotas  established  in  the  Agreement  include 
imports  from  all  countries.  Except  in  the  cattle  quotas,  Canada  was  responsible 
for  all  the  quotas  so  far  absorbed.  During  the  three  months  January,  February, 
and  March,  Mexico  shipped  to  the  United  States  233  head  of  calves  (under  175 
pounds)  and  14,006  head  of  cattle,  thus  bringing  the  amount  of  total  quotas 
used  up  to  31-2  per  cent  and  39-5  per  cent  respectively.  By  using  the  term 
quota  it  is  not  meant  to  indicate  that  imports  will  be  prohibited  if  the  quota 
is  fulfilled  but  simply  that  the. reduced  duty  will  no  longer  apply  after  imports 
exceed  the  amount  established  in  the  quotas. 

Under  the  Agreement  provision  was  also  made  for  a  quota  on  shingles  when 
imports  exceeded  25  per  cent  of  combined  imports  and  shipments  from  domestic 
mills  for  any  half-year  period.  Unlike  the  other  quotas,  this  quota  was  designed 
to  be  definitely  quantitative,  prohibiting  imports  after  it  had  been  filled.  This 
clause  was  invoked  for  the  first  time  for  the  period  January  to  June  inclusive, 
and  set  at  25  per  cent  of  total  imports  and  shipments  during  July  to  December 
of  1936  fin  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Agreement)  ;  that  is,  the  current 
six-month  quota  was  set  at  1,048,262  squares.  Total  imports  for  January  and 
February  amounted  to  288,995  squares,  or  27-6  per  cent  of  the  quota,  as  com- 
pared with  196,510  squares  for  the  same  period  last  year,  when  no  quota  was  in 
effect. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  if  at  the  end  of  the  current  six  months  imports 
for  that  period  fall  short  of  25  per  cent  of  combined  imports  and  domestic  ship- 
ments, no  quota  for  the  last  six  months  of  this  year  may  be  imposed-.  Ship- 
ments for  January  and  February  amounted  to  602,655  squares,  which,  added 
to  imports,  gives  a  total  of  891,650  squares,  making  imports  for  the  two  months 
32-4  per  cent  of  the  combined  figure. 
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FURTHER  ANALYSIS  OF  UNITED  KINGDOM  IMPORTS  FROM 

CANADA  IN  1935 

S.  V.  Allen,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  April  2,  1937. — Canadian  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  year  1935  has  been  dealt  with,  in  so  far  as  available  statistics  permitted  at 
that  time,  in  previous  reports  from  this  office  which  appeared  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1672  (February  15,  1936)  and  in  No.  1677  (March  31, 
1936). 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  year  1935  witnessed  a  further  expansion  of  this 
country's  purchases  from  abroad,  total  imports  being  valued  at  £756,936,000  as 
compared  with  a  value  of  £731,414,000  for  the  year  1934.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  this  increased  volume  of  trade  went  to  Canada,  as  the  value  of  imports 
of  Canadian  origin  rose  from  £50,390,335  for  1934  to  £55,999,358  the  following 
year.  Whereas  in  1934  Canada's  share  of  the  United  Kingdom's  total  import 
trade  was  6-89  per  cent,  in  1935  the  corresponding  figure  was  7-40  per  cent. 

Details  regarding  imports  from  Canada  and  other  countries  of  the  products 
of  major  importance  to  Canadian  export  trade  are  given  in  the  first  of  the  reports 
referred  to  above.  More  complete  returns  for  the  year  1935  have  recently 
appeared,  and  provide  the  basis  of  the  following  analysis  of  the  trade  in  other 
items  of  interest  to  Canada. 

Class  I — Food,  Drink,  and  Tobacco1 

Rye. — Of  the  total  imports  of  rye,  amounting  to  121,226  cwts.,  Canada  supplied  60,067 
cwts.  as  compared  with  47,141  cwts.  in  1934. 

Peas,  not  Fresh,  other  than  Split  Peas. — A  falling-off  from  162,096  cwts.  to  71,797  cwts. 
is  recorded  in  the  quantity  credited  to  Canada  under  this  heading. 

Macaroni. — A  further  increase  occurred  in  imports  of  Canadian  macaroni,  which  rose 
from  30,367  cwts.  in  1934  to  33,497  cwts.  in  1935.  For  the  first  time  Canada  replaced  Italy 
as  the  leading  supplier,  imports  from  that  source  in  1935  being  recorded  as  30  767  cwts. 

Wheat  Products  other  than  Flour  and  Macaroni. — This  item  includes  shredded  wheat 
and  semolina,  and  imports  from  the  Dominion  showed  a  decline  to  115.743  cwts.  f £509,388) 
from  the  previous  year's  trade  amounting  to  212,938  cwts.  (£267,802).  Total  imports  under 
this  heading  showed  a  corresponding  decline  from  326,155  cwts  (£228.656)  for  1934  to  228,656 
cwts.  (£323,797). 

Oatmeal. — Canada  is  credited  with  the  bulk  of  the  total  imports  amounting  to  42,599 
cwts.:  supplies  of  Canadian  origin  increased  from  36,510  cwts.  to  42,014  cwts. 

Maize  Meal  and  Milled  Products  of  Maize. — This  item  excludes  corn  starch  for  edible 
purposes.  Total  imports  under  this  caption  showed  a  marked  increase  from  2.334,200  cwts. 
in  1934  to  4,265,410  cwts.  South  Africa  was  the  leading  supplier,  although  Canada  ranked 
next  and  shipments  showed  a  substantial  increase  from  31,430  cwts.  (£76.234)  to  139,547 
cwts.  (£368721). 

Unspecified  Manufactured  Cereals. — Receipts  from  Canada  amounted  to  21,129  cwts., 
which  was  slightly  below  the  figure  for  1934. 

Wheat  Offals. — Foreign  supplies  of  bran  and  pollards  totalled  425,068  tons,  of  which 
Canada's  share  amounted  to  11,900  tons  as  compared  with  10,586  tons  in  1934.  Sharps 
and  middlings  from  the  Dominion  declined  from  10,374  in  1934  to  5,506  tons  in  1935. 

Linseed  Cake  and  Meal. — Canada's  share  of  the  trade  in  this  item  varies  from  year  to 
year.  In  1934  Canadian  supplies  amounted  to  2,975  tons,  but  during  the  year  under  review 
they  declined  to  1,799  tons. 

Hay. — An  encouraging  increase  from  13,053  tons  to  20,051  tons  is  recorded  in  imports 
of  Canadian  hay.  The  value  of  this  business  to  Canada  in  1935  was  £80,406  of  total  imports 
valued  at  £138,600.   Norway  supplied  the  bulk  of  the  balance  of  the  imports. 

Meat:  (a)  Chilled  Beef. — Canada's  share  of  this  trade  has  never  been  large  and  in 
1935  amounted  to  1,962  cwts.  (£3,568)  of  the  total  of  8,485,549  cwts.  (£13,959,754).  In  1934 
shipments  of  chilled  beef  from  Canada  totalled  55,011  cwts.  (£93,876). 


1  Detailed  imports  of  the  following  products  included  in  this  category  and  not  repeated 

here,  were  given  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1672  (Febiuary  15,  193'6) :  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  rolled  oats,  flour,  cattle,  bacon,  butter,  cheese,  frozen  salmon,  canned  salmon, 
apples,  and  tobacco. 
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(b)  Frozen  Boned  Beef. — Canada  shipped  60,943  cwts.  as  compared  with  25,116  cwts.  in 
1934. 

(c)  Frozen  Beef  Tongues. — This  item  is  segregated  for  the  first  time,  and  shows  total 
imports  of  74,086  cwts.  (Canada  4.004  cwts.).  The  Argentine  and  Australia  supplied  the 
bulk  of  the  trade. 

(d)  Frozen  Beef  Offals. — Canadian  supplies  under  this  item  were  recorded  as  13.677  cwts. 
In  1934  the  corresponding  figure  of  imports  was  26,787  cwts.,  which  probably  included  frozen 
beef  tongues  mentioned  above. 

(e)  Lamb  Offals. — Further  improvement  is  recorded  in  Canada's  trade  in  this  item, 
which  amounted  to  4.226  cwts.  This  represents  a  small  increase  over  the  previous  year's 
figure  of  3,797  cwts. 

(f)  Hams— Imports  of  hams  from  Canada  rose  to  20,207  cwts.  (£68,813)  from  13.083  cwts 
(£44.665). 

(g)  Frozen  Pork. — Canada  suffered  a  great  diminution  in  this  item  iuring  1935,  when 
imports  amounted  to  7.478  cwts.  as  compared  with  1934  shipments  of  27,134  cwts. 

(h)  Frozen  Pork  Offals. — Various  pork  products  imported  from  Cannda  and  not  else- 
where specified  aggregated  23,812  cwts.  (£67,303). 

(i)  Dead  Poultry. — Imports  of  chickens  from  Canada  showed  a  heavy  increase  to  14,238 
cwts.  from  7,404  cwts.;  turkeys  from  the  Dominion  decreased  from  7,481  cwts.  to  5,398  cwts. 
The  value  of  this  business  in  1935,  including  £10,644  credited  to  "  other  dead  poultry."  was 
£118,823. 

(j)  Bladders,  Casings,  and  Sausage  Skins. — A  substantial  gain  was  shown  in  Canada's 
trade  in  this  category,  imports  amounting  to  8,496  cwts.  (£144,032)  as  compared  with  6.145 
cwts.  (£79,395)  in  1934.  The  United  States  and  New  Zealand  ranked  before  Canada  as 
suppliers. 

Lard. — A  noteworthy  increase  occurred  in  purchases  of  Canadian  lard.  Imports  amounted 
to  123.577  cwts.  as  compared  with  13.980  cwts.  in  1934.  Total  imports  declined  by  almost 
50  per  cent  to  1,531,111  cwts.:  the  United  States  supplied  60  per  cent  instead  of  the  cus- 
tomary 90  per  cent  of  the  trade. 

Milk  Powder  (Unsweetened). — Of  the  aggregate  imports  amounting  to  219,144  cwts., 
Canada  supplied  30.911  cwts..  and  ranked  after  New  Zealand  and  the  Netherlands  as  a 
source  of  supply. 

Condensed  Milk. — Some  decline  was  recorded  in  imports  from  Canada  of  whole  unsweet- 
ened condensed  milk,  which  amounted  to  95,755  cwts.  (£199.032).  Total  imports  amounted 
to  342,001  cwts.  (£519,980),  of  which  the  Netherlands  supplied  102,836  cwts,  (£163,451). 
All  countries  suffered  a  loss  in  trade  in  this  product  with  the  exception  of  New  Zealand, 
whose  trade  increased  from  11,610  cwts.  to  29.642  cwts.  Sweetened  whole  condensed  milk 
imports  from  most  countries  also  declined,  and  Canada's  portion  of  the  trade  amounted  to 
3,101  cwts. 

Eggs. — Purchases  from  Canada  were  valued  at  £54,156. 

Fresh  Pears. — Receipts  of  Canadian  pears  were  about  one-third  greater  than  in  1934 
and  amounted  to  32,687  cwts.  (£42,248). 

Fresh  Plums. — Increased  trade  over  the  two  previous  years  is  recorded  in  plums,  imports 
from  the  Dominion  being  shown  as  22,267  cwts.  (£37,558). 

Fruit  Juice  (other  than  Grape,  Lime,  and  Lemon  Juice). — Imports  from  Canada  under 
this  heading  have  declined  continuously  since  1932  to  7,583  gallons  (£964)  in  1935.  The 
trade  in  1934  amounted  to  31.356  gallons  (£2,690).  The  United  States  is  the  principal 
country  of  origin  for  juices  of  this  category. 

Spirits. — Receipts  of  unenumerated  spirits  from  Canada,  amounting  to  32,924  proof 
gallons,  showed  a  substantial  increase  over  the  figure  of  25,174  proof  gallons  imported  in 
1934.  Corresponding  values  of  this  trade  for  the  two  years  were  £47,995  and  £36,346  respec- 
tively. 

Sated  Salmon. — As  usual,  the  Dominion  supplied  the  bulk  of  the  limited  trade  in  this 
article.    Of  the  total  imports  of  3,552  cwts.,  2,870  were  credited  to  Canada. 

Dry  Cod. — Canada's  share  of  the  trade  in  this  item  was  small,  amounting  to  only 
2.177  cwts.  as  compared  with  4,352  cwts.  in  1934.    Total  imports  rose  from  48,664  cwts.  in 

1934  to  91,586  cwts.  in  1935. 

Canned  Lobster. — Canada  enjoys  the  ibulk  of  the  trade  in  canned  lobster  and  supplied 
21,614  cwts.  (£284,226)  as  compared  with  20,306  cwts.  (£266,167)  in  1934.    Total  imports  in 

1935  amounted  to  25,007  cwts. 

Strawberries  (Chemically  Preserved). — Shipments  of  strawberries  in  SO2  were  made  from 
Canada  in  1935  and  are  recorded  under  this  heading  as  13,240  cwts.  valued  at  £28,401. 

Dried  Apples. — Decreased  business  was  shown  in  this  item,  Canadian  shipments  amount- 
ing to  2,971  cwts.  as  compared  with  1934  imports  of  4,831  cwts. 
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Canned  Fruits:   (a)  Cherries. — Shipments  from  Canada  totalled  1,700  cwts. 

(b)  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Loganberries,  Raspberries,  and  Strawberries  .—Decreased 
business  for  Canada  is  shown,  as  imports  under  this  heading  declined  to  7,560  cwts.  from 
21,776  cwts.  in  1934. 

(c)  Peaches. — Improvement  was  shown  in  imports  of  Canadian  peaches,  which  amounted 
to  7,790  cwts.   The  United  States  and  Australia  dominate  the  trade  in  this  commodity. 

(d)  Pears. — Canada  ranked  third  after  the  United  States  and  Australia  with  82,577 
cwts.  in  this  item. 

(e)  Plums. — Of  the  total  imports  of  19,248  cwts.,  receipts  from  Canada  amounted  to 
13,786  cwts. 

Fruit  Pectin. — Imports  from  Canada,  the  leading  source  of  supply,  were  entered  at 
3,948,835  pounds.    Total  imports  amounted  to  4,465,712  pounds. 

Honey. — Receipts  of  honey  from  Canada  showed  a  slight  falling  off,  to  15,122  cwts. 
The  total  trade  amounted  to  63,939  cwts.,  the  other  important  suppliers  being  the  British 
West  Indies,  New  Zealand,  and  the  United  States. 

Hops. — Imports  of  hops  from  Canada  amounted  to  3,501  cwts.,  of  a  total  of  41,593  cwts. 
The  United  States  and  Yugoslavia  are  the  main  sources  of  supply. 

Canned  Tomatoes. — Imports  of  Canadian  canned  tomatoes  showed  a  marked  increase 
from  46,791  cwts.  to  150,277  cwts.,  although  Italy  and  Spain,  the  most  important  suppliers, 
also  shared  in  the  increased  total  volume  of  trade,  which  rose  from  750,286  cwts.  in  1934 
to  954,749  cwts. 

Class  II. — Raw  Materials  and  Articles  Mainly  Manufactued1 

Abrasives:  Artificial  Corundum  (including  Alundum,  Aluxite,  etc.). — The  United  States 
supplanted  Canada  as  the  leading  supplier,  with  2,395  tons,  total  imports  under  this  head- 
ing amounting  to  6,565  tons.  Imports  from  Canada  declined  from  3,058  tons  in  1934  to 
2,291  tons  in  1935.  In  crude  unground  carborundum  Canada  was  second  to  Norway,  with 
125  tons  out  of  the  total  of  361  tons.  Trade  in  this  item  has  greatly  fallen  off  in  recent 
years. 

Asbestos. — Canada's  trade  in  crude  asbestos  rose  from  5.521  tons  to  6.944  tons  concur- 
rently with  an  increase  in  total  imports  from  26,582  tons  to  32,059  tons.  South  Africa  and 
Rhodesia  were  the  leading  countries  of  supply,  and  together  accounted  for  over  two-thirds 
of  the  total  volume  of  trade. 

Gypsum. — An  encouraging  increase  was  recorded  in  Canada's  shipments  of  gypsum, 
which  advanced  from  40,460  tons  to  58,139  tons. 

Magnesite. — Canadian  sales  of  magnesite  in  1935  to  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to 
1,363  tons,  which  was  333  tons  less  than  in  1934. 

Copper  Ore. — Receipts  from  Canada  contracted  by  7,105  tons  to  21,348  tons,  while  total 
imports  declined  by  some  10,000  tons  to  31,351  tons. 

Gold  Ore. — Imports  from  all  sources  were  valued  at  £313.296,  of  which  Canada  was 
credited  with  £32,557. 

Silver  Ore. — Australia  supplied  almost  70  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  silver  ore, 
valued  at  £434,201.    Canadian  deliveries  were  made  to  the  extent  of  £23,807. 

Zinc  Ore  and  Concentrates. — Canada  is  shown  to  have  supplied  9,849  tons,  which  was 
over  twice  the  quantity  shipped  in  1934.  Australia  and  Newfoundland  supplied  the  bulk 
of  the  152,031  tons  imported  during  the  year. 

Wool. — Imports  from  Canada  of  greasy  merino  wool  rose  from  14,357  centals  to  19,714 
centals,  while  greasy  crossbred  sales  increased  from  13,307  centals  to  24,681  centals. 

Woollen  Rags. — The  Dominion's  contribution  amounted  to  4,869  cwts.,  which  was  almost 
double  the  quantity  recorded  for  1934. 

Fish  Oil  (other  than  Cod  Liver  and  Whale  Oil). — Importations  from  Canada  aggregated 
1,182  tons  as  compared  with  1,419  tons  for  the  previous  year.  Total  imports  amounted  to 
10,933  tons,  of  which  Japan  supplied  6,177  tons. 

Hides. — Further  improvement  in  Canada's  trade  in  wet  ox  and  cow  hides  was  recorded, 
imports  amounting  to  18,871  cwts.  as  compared  with  15,688  cwts.  in  1934. 

Fur  Skins  (Undressed). — Canadian  shipments  to  this  country  aggregated  5.302  cwts. 
(£1,794,356).   In  1934  the  trade  amounted  to  5,166  cwts.  (£1,930,298). 

Wood-pulp. — Of  the  108,688  tons  of  dry  bleached  chemical  wood-pulp  Canada  supplied 
3,977  tons,  which  was  a  55  per  cent  increase  over  the  1934  volume  of  trade  in  this  item. 
For  the  first  time,  under  the  heading  of  "  dry  unbleached  pulp,"  figures  are  given  separately 
for  sulphite  and  "  other"  (soda  and  sulphate)  types,  and  imports  from  Canada  were  recorded 


1  United  Kingdom  imports  of  wood  and  timber  in  1935  were  dealt  with  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1672  (February  15,  1936). 
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as  1,152  tons  and  567  tons  respectively.  Shipments  of  wet  mechanical  wood-pulp  were 
doubled  to  32,607  tons,  of  a  total  importation  of  1,210,276  tons. 

Clover  Seed. — Some  further  contraction  took  place  in  imports  of  clover  seed  and  of 
the  47,877  cwts.  Canada  is  credited  with  7,594  cwts.  of  other  than  red  clover  seed. 

Class  III. — Articles  Wholly  or  Mainly  Manufactured1 

Porcelain  Insulators. — A  further  decline  is  recorded  in  Canada's  trade  in  this  item. 
While  total  imports  increased  from  8,029  cwts.  to  9,777  cwts.,  the  figures  for  Canada  in  1934 
and  1935  were  663  cwts.  and  418  cwts.  respectively. 

Barbed  Wire. — Canada  supplied  the  bulk  of  the  imports  of  this  commodity,  being 
credited  with  1,238  tons  out  of  a  total  of  1,910  tons. 

Fencing  Wire  (other  than  Barbed). — Total  imports  amounted  to  1,963  tons,  of  which 
the  Dominion  supplied  1,143  tons. 

Wire  Nails  and  Wire  Staples. — A  falling-off  is  recorded  in  Canadian  shipments  of  these 
products,  which  declined  from  9.066  tons  (£106,239)  to  5,254  tons  (£65,209).  Total  imports 
amounted  to  18,341  tons,  which  figure  was  25  per  cent  less  than  for  the  previous  year. 

Nails,  Tacks,  and  Staples  (other  than  the  above). — The  1935  figures  under  this  heading 
also  include  boot  and  shoe  spikes,  etc.,,  of  which  imports  from  Canada  amounted  to  1,128 
tons.   Total  imports  were  2,650  tons. 

Bolts  and  Nuts  (other  than  Bright). — Further  expansion  of  Canada's  trade  in  this  item 
took  place,  the  Dominion  supplying  1,320  tons,  of  total  imports  of  4,021  tons.  The  latter 
figure  represents  a  decline  of  over  30  per  cent. 

Bismuth. — Some  reduction  is  recorded  in  Canada's  shipment  of  metallic  bismuth,  which 
amounted  to  65,763  pounds. 

Cadmium. — For  the  first  time  Canada  was  the  leading  supplier  with  425,704  pounds, 
of  imports  aggregating  957,105  pounds.  Australia  dropped  to  second  place  with  348,200 
pounds. 

Cobalt  and  Cobalt  Alloys. — Canadian  shipments  to  this  market  amounted  to  26,899 
pounds.    Belgium  was  by  far  the  outstanding  contributor  with  292,979  pounds. 

Copper  Rods. — Imports  from  the  Dominion  were  on  a  smaller  scale  and  amounted  to 
244,173  cwts.  as  compared  with  460.352  cwts. 

Copper  Wire  (No.  20  Gauge  and  Thicker). — Imports  of  this  description  underwent 
expansion,  Canada  being  credited  with  21,212  cwts.  out  of  total  receipts  of  22.118  cwts. 

Nickel  (Unwrought,  in  Pellets,  Cubes,  etc.). — The  trade  in  this  commodity  doubled, 
while  Canada's  share  increased  from  48,117  cwts.  in  1934  to  123,239  cwts. 

Hosiery  Latch  Needles. — Quantitatively  the  trade  in  this  item  never  varies  much; 
imports  from  Canada  were  recorded  as  17,238,553,  a  slight  decline.  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land supplied  the  bulk  of  the  other  50  per  cent  of  the  trade. 

Implements  and  Tools. — Progress  was  made  in  imports  of  agricultural  forks,  which  rose 
from  41,969  to  58,395  (£4,958),  while  files  and  rasps  from  Canada  were  on  a  slightly  smaller 
scale,  amounting  to  1,539,586  (£43,922). 

Photographic  Films. — Roll  films  and  film  packs  of  Canadian  origin  aggregated  £294,551 
of  the  total  trade  valued  at  £350,579.   Other  types  of  sensitized  material  amounted  to  £9,607. 

Clocks. — Canadian  sales  fell  off  considerably  from  53,019  to  35,501.  The  value  of  this 
trade  in  1935  was  £5,288. 

Electric  Furnace  Carbons. — The  value  of  Canada's  trade  in  this  item  was  practically 
unchanged  at  £59,806.    Total  imports  were  valued  at  £69,137. 

Electric  Cooking  and  Heating  Apparatus. — Total  trade  under  this  caption  doubled, 
amounting  to  £141.813  in  1935,  and  Canada's  trade  increased  correspondingly  from  £15,664 
to  £32.161.   The  United  States  supplied  cookers  and  heaters  to  the  value  of  £89,132. 

Motor  Ploughs. — The  value  of  Canadian  arrivals  increased  from  £6,855  to  £18,168. 
Total  trade  in  mechanical  motor  ploughs  was  £46,184,  of  which  Switzerland  and  the  United 
States  shared  the  balance. 

Reapers  and  Binders. — Imports  from  the  Dominion  were  entered  at  1,311  tons  (£70,110), 
which  was  double  the  previous  year's  figures. 

Cash  Registers. — This  item  is  segregated  for  the  first  time  and  shows  Canada  as  the 
leading  source  of  supply  with  274  tons  (£144,619).  The  trade  aggregated  £238,800,  the 
balance  of  which  was  supplied  by  the  United  States  and  Germany. 


1  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1672  (February  15,  1936)  gave  detailed  statistics  of 
United  Kingdom  imports  for  the  following  products  included  in  this  class:  mechanical  wood- 
pulp,  newsprint,  cardboard  and  millboard,  certain  metals  including  aluminium,  electrolytic 
copper,  pig  lead  and  zinc,  patent  leather  and  rubber  footwear. 
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Fractional  Horse-power  Motors. — The  United  States  was  the  leading  supplier,  with 
motors  valued  at  £67,040,  while  Canada  was  next  with  shipments  valued  at  £19,566.  In  1934 
Canadian  sales  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  entered  at  £6,713. 

Laundering  Machinery. — For  the  first  time  imports  are  shown  separately,  and  of  the 
aggregate  value  of  imports  of  £165,014,  Canada's  share  was  £123,528. 

Calculating  and  Book-keeping  Machines. — Canadian  shipments  were  valued  at  £48,363. 
The  United  States  was  by  far  the  leading  contributor,  with  shipments  totalling  £396^923, 
out  of  total  imports  valued  at  £520,554. 

Typewriters. — The  Dominion's  trade  in  complete  typewriters  has  declined  continuously 
in  recent  years,  and  in  1935  numbered  30  valued  at  £381.  Imports  from  the  United  States 
were  55,246  at  a  value  of  £583,686,  which  comprised  about  92  per  cent  of  the  total  trade. 

Vacuum  Cleaners. — For  the  first  time  complete  vacuum  cleaners  are  shown  separately 
from  parts,  and  Canada  is  shown  to  have  shipped  2,784  (£14,181).  The  value  of  parts 
from  the  Dominion  was  £96,037.  The  combined  value  of  these  items  is  over  two  and  a 
half  times  the  corresponding  figure  of  £42,198  for  1934. 

Doors, — Total  imports  of  doors  dwindled  to  1,929,120,  which  was  almost  one-third  less 
than  in  1934.  Of  these  Canada  is  credited  with  913,535  (£335,585),  a  marked  increase  over 
1934  shipments  of  373,966  (£139,997). 

Tool  Handles. — Canada  is  shown  to  have  supplied  3.607  gross  (£3,109)  as  compared 
with  7,828  gross  (£5,327). 

Domestic  Woodenware. — Imports  of  Canadian  origin  rose  by  £3,084  (£28,707). 

Cotton  Piece-goods  (Grey,  Unbleached). — Imports  of  this  item  from  Canada  amounted 
to  91,752  square  yards  (£7,183)  as  compared  with  70,775  square  yards  (£5,687)  in  1934. 

Artificial  Silk  Tissues  (Printed  or  Dyed). — Under  a  new  classification  for  tissues  of  this 
description  exceeding  12  inches  in  width,  Canada  is  credited  with  208.907  square  yards 
(£22,219). 

Women's  and  Girls'  Garments. — Maintained  trade  is  shown  in  these  articles,  of  which 
Canada  is  credited  with  a  value  of  £21,320.  Most  of  the  business  was  enjoyed  by  Germany, 
Austria,  and  the  United  States;  total  imports,  which  include  costumes,  dresses,  coats,  skirts, 
etc.,  increased  to  a  value  of  £1,001,641,  which  was  slightly  higher  than  similar  trade  in  1934. 
Separate  figures  are  given  for  blouses,  of  which  Canada  is  credited  with  £1,163.  Other  outer 
garments  of  Canadian  origin,  including  aprons  and  overalls,  were  valued  at  £3,791.  Corsets 
and  stays  rose  in  value  from  £8,647  to  £21,646. 

Women's  Boots  and  Shoes. — Imports  from  Canada  declined  slightly  to  2,411  dozen  pairs 
(£26,950). 

Gloves. — A  further  advance  was  shown  in  Canada's  trade  in  gloves,  which  increased 
from  58,985  dozen  pairs  (£76,645)  to  71,031  dozen  pairs  (£81,782). 

Silk  Hosiery. — Total  imports  of  pure  silk  hosiery  increased  from  77,049  to  171,137 
dozen  pairs.  Germany  supplied  almost  50  per  cent  of  the  trade,  and  Canada  was  next  with 
47,508  dozen  pairs,  followed  by  the  United  States  with  30,956  dozen  pairs.  In  1934  Canada's 
share  of  the  trade  was  28,539  dozen  pairs. 

Acetic  Acid. — Canada  is  shown  as  the  leading  supplier  with  87,853  cwts..  of  total  imports 
amounting  to  167,883  cwts.,  although  this  figure  represents  a  decline  of  30.059  cwts.  as  com- 
pared with  1934. 

Calcium  Carbide. — Imports  from  Canada  amounted  to  7,084  cwts.  as  compared  with 
1934  shipments  of  8,292  cwts.  Norway,  Yugoslavia,  and  Germany  supplied  the  bulk  of  this 
country's  requirements  from  abroad,  of  1,104,681  cwts. 

Cobalt  Oxide. — Although  Canadian  shipments  of  2,498  cwts.  were  about  the  same  as 
the  previous  year,  supplies  from  Belgium,  amounting  to  1,128  cwts.,  were  double  those 
of  the  previous  year.   The  total  trade  in  this  commodity  was  3,965  cwts.  (£94,969). 

Nickel  Oxide. — Canada  enjoyed  all  of  the  trade  in  this  product,  which  amounted  to  3,280 
cwts.  (£20.055). 

Phosphorus. — Of  total  imports  of  15,181  cwts.,  Canadian  shipments  aggregated  13,755 
cwts. 

Sodium  Chlorate. — The  10,612  cwts.  valued  at  £13,649  credited  to  Canada  comprised  the 
total  trade  in  this  item. 

Bronze  Powder. — Other  metallic  pigments  are  also  included  in  this  item,  of  which  total 
imports  amounted  to  21,378  cwts.  (£147,146)  as  compared  with  18,032  cwts.  (£123.911)  in 
1934.  Canada  is  shown  to  have  supplied  6,194  cwts.  (£46,155)  as  compared  with  shipments 
totalling  4,827  cwts.  (£35,456)  in  1934.  Other  important  suppliers,  with  1934  quantities 
shown  in  parentheses,  were:  Germany,  14,469  cwts.  (12.985  cwts.);  United  States,  426  cwts. 
(118  cwts.). 

Toilet  Soap. — Of  total  imports  of  62,459  cwts.,  Canada  is  shown  to  have  supplied  61,466 
cwts.  (£101,613).    The  position  was  unchanged  from  the  previous  year. 
Shaving  Soap. — Canada  supplied  the  bulk  of  imports,  with  1,466  cwts. 
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Leather  (other  than  Patent  Leather). — Sole  leather  (bends  and  butts)  from  Canada 
increased  from  3,047  cwts.  (£20.777)  to  6,276  cwts.  (£44,211).  Germany  and  Australia 
together  supplied  more  than  half  of  the  total  leather  imports  of  this  rlass.  Other  sole 
leather  imports  from  Canada  amounted  to  1,618  cwts.  (bellies  and  shoulders)  as  compared 
with  2,078  cwts.  in  1934. 

Box  and  willow  calf  upper  leather  shipments  of  Canadian  origin  totalled  6,618,271 
square  feet  (6,444  cwts.),  an  encouraging  increase  over  1934  figures  of  4,475,873  square  feet 
(5.025  cwts.).  The  value  of  this  business  in  1934  was  £282,348.  Total  imports  under  this 
heading  rose  correspondingly,  and  the  other  main  suppliers,  preceding  Canada,  whose  trade 
also  underwent  expansion,  were  Germany  and  Hungary. 

Kraft  Paper  (other  than  Machine-glazed). — Total  imports  remained  fairly  constant, 
although  Canada  increased  her  share  of  the  business  from  27.498  cwts.  (£15.817)  to  67,064 
cwts.  (£40,067). 

Wallpaper. — A  falling-off  occurred  in  Canada's  trade  in  this  article,  which  declined  from 
a  value  of  £16,212  to  £12,272. 

Leather  Board. — This  item,  which  also  includes  imitation  leather  board,  shows  Canada 
as  a  source  of  supply  for  29,381  cwts.  (£15,629),  a  slight  increase  over  1934. 

Wallboards. — A  considerable  increase  for  the  year  is  recorded  in  Canadian  sales  of 
boards  exceeding  \  inch  in  thickness.  In  1935,  141,811  cwts.  were  shipped  as  compared 
with  126,971  cwts.  in  the  previous  year.  Boards  of  less  than  this  thickness  rose  from  14,501 
cwts.  to  22,324  cwts.  Of  the  total  import  value  of  £371,751  for  these  items,  Canada  is 
credited  with  £123,185. 

Motor  Cars. — Sales  of  Canadian  motor  cars  for  private  use  increased  from  2.872  to 
5,225.    The  corresponding  values  for  the  two  years  were  £512,710  and  £797,150. 

Spark  Plugs. — Canadian  trade  in  this  product  underwent  expansion  and  in  1935  was 
valued  at  £62,731  as  compared  with  £38.771  in  1934.  The  aggregate  import  value  in  1935 
was  £73,710. 

Rubber  Heels  and  Soles. — Imports  of  these  products  from  Canada  were  valued  at 
£74,059.    Purchases  from  other  sources  were  of  no  account. 

Fountain  Pens. — The  bulk  of  the  imports  in  fountain  and  stylographic  pens,  including 
gold  nibs,  were  of  Canadian  origin,  and  1935  witnessed  a  substantial  increase  in  Canada's 
trade  in  these  products.  Imports  from  Canada  in  1934  were  valued  at  £90,675;  the  cor- 
responding figures  for  1935  were  £120,875. 

Dolls  and  Soft  Toys  (other  than  of  Rubber). — Of  total  imports  valued  at  £371,646, 
Canada  is  credited  with  £24,585.  This  represents  a  slight  gain  over  the  year  1934.  Germany 
was  the  leading  supplier,  with  shipments  valued  at  £329,387. 

Class  IV. — Animals,  Not  for  Food 

Cows  and  Heifers  (including  those  for  Dairy  Purposes). — Aggregate  imports  rose  from 
49,788  kead  to  69.292  head,  of  which  the  Irish  Free  State  supplied  59.963  head.  Canadian 
shipments  declined  from  1.197  head  to  496  head. 

Horses. — Of  5.222  geldings  imported  in  1935,  Canada  supplied  191 ;  in  1934  imports 
from  Canada  numbered  100.    The  Irish  Free  State  is  credited  with  1,973. 


IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA  INTO  AUSTRALIA,   1935  36 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  March  16,  1937. — Imports  from  Canada  into  Australia  have 
increased  from  £4,091,796  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1935,  to  £5,375,851 
(Sterling  currency)  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1936. 

Australia  provides  a  market  for  a  very  large  number  of  Canadian  manu- 
factured products,  and  the  list  has  been  increased  considerably  during  the  period 
under  review.  However,  the  four  leading  items — motor  car  chassis  and  chassis 
parts,  newsprint  in  rolls  and  sheets,  logs  and  undressed  timber,  and  canned 
salmon — comprised  in  1935-36  a  total  of  £3,597,339 — fractionally  more  than  67 
per  cent  of  the  total  Canadian  exports  to  Australia — which  is  practically  the 
same  ratio  occupied  by  these  four  important  commodities  in  1934-35. 

Motor  Chassis  and  Chassis  Parts 

The  marked  revival  in  the  motor  car  trade  in  Australia  which  became  evi- 
dent during  the  fiscal  year  1933-34,  and  developed  during  the  next  fiscal  period, 
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continued  strongly  in  1935-36,  and  the  import  totals  have  substantially  increased. 
Following  is  a  comparative  schedule  showing  the  imports  of  unassembled  chassis 
for  the  two  fiscal  periods  under  review,  by  country  of  origin: — 

Chassis,  Unassembled 

1934-35  1935-30 

No.  £  No.  £ 

Total  imports                                                52,656  3,893,671  74,120  5,277,352 

Australia                                                   1  165  2  521 

United  Kingdom". '. '.         10,363  1,007,720  13,989  1,381,074 

Canada                                                  18,692  1,048,938  30.800  1,663,589 

Germany                                                       3  1,253  24  8,668 

Italy                                                           28  1,495  24  1,317 

United  States                                         23,530  1,771.485  29,270  2.222,079 

Other  foreign  countries                                39  2,615  2  104 

The  importations  of  unassembled  chassis  increased  by  more  than  20,000 
units  from  1933-34  to  1934-35,  and  a  further  gain  of  more  than  20,000  was 
recorded  for  1935-36,  which  is  ample  indication  of  the  activity  enjoyed  by  the 
automotive  trade  of  Australia. 

It  has  been  evident  for  some  years  that  the  trend  of  the  automotive  industry 
in  Australia  is  towards  decreasing  importations  wherever  possible,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth Government  has  established  a  tariff  policy  to  encourage  this  develop- 
ment. On  May  22,  1936,  the  Federal  Cabinet  introduced  a  policy  of  import 
restrictions  which  was  aimed  at  the  limitation  of  imports  of  American-type 
cars  from  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  was  intended  on  the  one  hand 
to  provide  sufficient  incentive  for  the  establishment  of  a  large-scale  chassis 
building  industry  in  Australia;  and  on  the  other  to  encourage  the  sale  of  auto- 
mobiles from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Automotive  chassis  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  were  placed  on 
a  quota  basis,  which  limits  the  number  of  chassis  imported  into  Australia  of 
any  one  make  to  the  total  number  of  that  make  imported  during  the  quota 
year — that  is,  the  twelve  months  ending  April  30,  1936.  Moreover,  the  duty 
on  chassis  was  altered  from  an  ad  valorem  to  a  specific  basis,  which  practi- 
cally doubled  the  margin  of  preference  enjoyed  by  chassis  from  Britain  as 
against  importations  from  Canada.  The  whole  question  of  the  establishment 
of  a  chassis  manufacturing  industry  is  at  present  under  review  by  the  Tariff 
Board. 

The  majority  of  the  Australian  public  prefer  the  American  type  of  car, 
and  unless  the  Commonwealth  Government  take  further  steps  to  limit  the 
importation  of  American-type  chassis,  Canadian  interests  should  continue 
to  share  largely  in  this  important  export  item. 

Newsprint  in  Rolls  and  Sheets 

The  Australian  market  for  printing  papers  expanded  during  1935-36,  and 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  newsprint  secured  a  substantial  share  of  the 
increased  business,  as  will  be  noted  from  the  following  comparative  schedule  of 
imports: — 

Neiv sprinting,  not  Glazed,  Millglazed  or  Coated. 
In  Rolls  not  Less  than  10  Inches  in  Width 

19S4-35  1935-36 

Tons  £  Tons  £ 

Total  imports                                              130,596  1,195,524  144,672  1,345,179 

United  Kingdom                                     44,300  471,067  54,806  588,275 

Canada                                                  85.259  713,569  89,419  751,708 

Germany                                                     65  821  29  395 

Norway                                                        378  4,412  349  4,127 

Sweden                                                      120  1,217  59  583 

United  States  . .  .  .                                    459  4,365   

Other  foreign  countries                                  6  73  10  91 
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Newsprint  in  sheets  was  imported  to  the  value  of  £77,819  in  1934-35  and 
£83,141  in  1935-36. 

Canadian  newsprint  producers  are  interested  in  the  developments  that 
have  taken  place  in  Australia  during  the  past  two  years  regarding  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  local  paper  manufacturing  industry,  and  the  present  position  leaves 
no  room  for  doubt  that  newsprint  and  other  printing  papers  will  be  produced 
in  Australia  within  the  next  two  or  three  years.  Some  doubt  is  still  entertained 
as  to  the  possibility  of  large-scale  newsprint  production,  but  various  types  of 
printing  and  other  papers  and  boards  will  be  made,  and  a  heavy  capital  invest- 
ment in  plant  and  machinery  is  already  in  progress  by  two  companies,  one  oper- 
ating in  Tasmania  and  the  other  in  Victoria.  Canadian  newsprint  manufac- 
turers may  therefore  anticipate  a  smaller  market  in  Australia,  although  the 
local  industry  will  require  considerable  quantities  of  imported  pulp  for  their 
paper-manufacturing  requirements. 

Canada  does  not  participate  to  a  large  extent  in  the  imports  into  Australia 
of  any  other  paper  items;  in  writing  and  typewriting  papers,  supplies  from  the 
Dominion  were  valued  at  £27,686  in  1934-35  and  £41,935  in  1935-36.  The  total 
imports  of  these  items  were  valued  at  £424,931  in  1934-35  and  £497,042  in  1935-36. 

Timber 

Australia  has  been  an  important  market  for  softwoods  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  North  America,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  trade 
will  increase.  The  Australian  hardwood  industry  has  definite  limitations  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  suitability  and  supplies:  softwoods  are  essential  for  certain 
construction  purposes  and  are  not  directly  competitive  with  Australian  hard- 
woods. Moreover,  the  question  of  supplies  is  difficult  as  the  forests  are  to  a 
large  extent  inaccessible  and  the  growth  sparse,  and  thus,  logging  and  sawing 
operations  are  relatively  expensive. 

Timber  of  all  kinds,  raw  and  manufactured,  was  imported  to  the  extent  of 
£1,847.866  in  1934-35  and  £1,934,955  in  1935-36.  Of  this  total  Canada  supplied 
£656,937  in  1934-35  and  £719,530  in  1935-36.  Canadian  shippers  secured  a 
satisfactory  percentage  of  the  total  importations,  but  imports  from  Canada  into 
Australia  in  this  item  are  largely  composed  of  Douglas  fir  and  hemlock  logs 
and  undressed  timber. 

Sydney  is  the  foremost  centre  for  the  sawing  of  imported  fir  logs,  but 
increasing  quantities  are  coming  in  to  other  ports  as  well,  and  Douglas  fir  logs 
valued  at  £249,489  were  imported  in  1934-35  as  compared  with  £275,292  in 
1935-36.  Canada  is  credited  with  £237,075  of  the  1934-35  imports,  and  £264,304 
in  1935-36.  The  period  since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1936, 
has  witnessed  heavy  advances  in  the  price  of  logs  and  timber  and  also  in  freight 
rates,  and  during  that  time  the  proportionate  increase  in  the  import  of  logs  has 
been  heavy. 

Canned  Fish 

Canned  fish  constitutes  the  fourth  largest  export  item  from  Canada  to  Aus- 
tralia. The  following  is  a  comparative  table  of  imports: — 

Conned  Salmon 

1934-35  1935-36 

Lbs.  f  Lbs.  f 

Total  imports                                           14,355,344  375,488  17,344.641  417,971 

United  Kingdom                                       15,095  504  21,788  599 

Canada                                               12,241,513  314,198  15,586,504  370,086 

Other  British  countries                                165  12  12  1 

Alaska                                                    506,526  12,943  574,705  18,216 

Japan                                                     278,009  8,358  823,879  17.598 

Soviet  Union   (Russia)                            348,501  11,291  92,230  3,075 

United  States                                        959,188  27,681  237,969  7,891 

Other  foreign  countries                              6,347  501  7,554  505 
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Lbs. 

£ 

Lbs. 

£ 

3,948,476 

147.058 

4.382,312 

183,848 

666.479 

27.638 

380,971 

15,414 

791,018 

23.927 

683,768 

26,955 

49 

3 

3,755 

120 

15.445 

615 

5,353 

691 

200 

28 

2.202,623 

80.803 

2.969,242 

123,272 

233,360 

12.686 

266.379 

15.950 

29,160 

550 

25,914 

413 

16,728 

643 

40,344 

1,198 

Tinned  sardines  from  Canada  enjoy  a  fair  market  in  Australia.  Norway, 
however,  occupies  the  leading  position,  as  will  be  noted  from  the  following  com- 
parative schedule: — 

Sardines  (including  Sild) 

1934-35  1935-36 

Lbs. 

Total  imports  

United  Kingdom  

Canada   

Other  British  countries  

Finland  

France  

Norway  

Portugal  

Soviet  Union  (Russia)  

Other  foreign  countries  

The  canned  salmon  market  in  Australia  continues  to  be  highly  competitive. 

Other  items  from  Canada  under  this  heading  are  herrings,  which  enjoy  a  fair 
market,  the  exports  from  Canada  for  the  past  two  fiscal  years  being  £17,575 
in  1934-35  and  £14,704  in  1935-36.  The  total  imports  of  herrings  were  valued 
at  £93,065  in  1934-35  and  £92,836  in  the  following  year,  the  United  Kingdom 
being  the  chief  supplier  with  £65,161  as  compared  to  £65,028  in  1935-36. 

Small  quantities  of  fresh  frozen  fish  are  shipped  each  year  from  Canada  to 
the  Australian  market,  but  the  trade  is  unimportant  at  present  and  apparently 
difficult  to  develop.  During  the  two  fiscal  periods  under  review,  Canada  sup- 
plied £1,762  and  £1,799  respectively;  the  total  imports  were  £163,470  and  £205,884 
respectively.  New  Zealand  and  the  United  Kingdom  were  the  two  chief  sup- 
pliers, New  Zealand  shipping  £142,693  in  1935-36,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
£37,024. 

Miscellaneous  Imports 

The  balance  of  Canada's  exports  to  Australia,  which  comprise  some  33  per 
cent  of  the  total,  is  made  up  of  a  very  wide  range  of  commodities  and  semi- 
manufactured and  wholly  manufactured  items.  The  prosperous  conditions 
obtaining  in  Australia  have  provided  an  expanded  market,  and  in  spite  of  the 
continual  development  of  local  industry,  Canadian  exporters  are  now  rinding 
the  Australian  market  more  attractive  than  it  has  been  for  many  years.  The 
following  statistics  give  some  details  of  the  total  imports  from  the  chief  export- 
ing countries  in  those  items  in  which  Canada  is  interested.  The  figures  for  the 
fiscal  period  1934-35  are  shown  in  parentheses,  and  the  values  are  in  British 
currency. 

Hides  and  Skins  (Other).— Total,  £195,611  (£184.514):  United  States,  £90.258  (£87,195); 
Canada,  £52,447  (£40,781);   Soviet  Union  (Russia),  £12,371  (£8.281). 

Piece-goods  (Canvas  and  Duck,  n.e.i.).— Total,  £461,297  (£475.193) :  United  Kingdom, 
£377,748  (£404,559);  Japan,  £71,678  (£58,204);  Belgium,  £4,137  (£4,850);  India.  £3,499  (£300); 
Canada,  £2,249  (£5,418). 

Piece-goods  Cotton  n.e.i.,  Printed,  Dyed  or  Coloured  n.e.i.— Total.  £2.356.495  (£2,878.675) : 
United  Kingdom,  £1,787.001  (£2.283,153);  Japan,  £448,047  (£452.422);  United  States,  £33,809 
(£50266);  Canada,  £36,400  (£9,035);  Belgium,  £25,758  (£38,821). 

Oil  Baize  or  Similar  Fabrics  prepared  with  Rubber,  Oil,  Cellulose  or  Nitro-cellulose. — 
Total,  £58.774  (£58,644):  United  Kingdom,  £49,357  (£49,051);  United  States,  £2,999  (£2,744); 
Canada,  £6,313  (£6,830). 

Felts  of  Wool,  or  containing  Wool,  Other.— Total,  £46,159  (£48.287) :  United  Kingdom, 
£31,129  (£31,975);  Canada,  £14,812  (£14,589). 

Piece-goods,  Silk  or  containing  Silk,  or  having  Silk  worked  Thereon,  not  containing 
Wool,  and  not  Knitted.— -Total,  £345,464  (£550,641):  Japan,  £268.292  (£456.998);  United 
Kingdom,  £26,641  (£25,847);  France,  £18,244  (£32.322);  United  States,  C14  685  (£20.911); 
Canada,  £6,208  (£1,011). 

Piece-goods,  Silk,  Artificial,  or  containing  Artificial  Silk,  or  having  Artificial  Silk  worked 
Thereon,  not  containing  Wool,  and  not  Knitted.— Total,   £2,340.787    (£2,335,097):  Japan, 
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£1,398.042  (£1,391,054);  United  Kingdom,  £679,755  (£715,770);  Germany,  £65,678  (£27,155); 
United  States.  £47,032  (£28,152);  Italy,  £49,705  (£61,546);  Switzerland,  £24,560  (£21,601); 
France.  £22;242  (£49,025);  Canada,  £18,230  (£10,073). 

Piece-goods,  Other. — This  item  contains  a  wide  range  of  piece-goods  and  is  difficult  to 
analyse  satisfactorily,  but  it  indicates  the  trading  importance  of  the  Australian  market. 
Total.  £203,395  (£252,037):  Canada,  £132,700  (£184,179);  United  Kingdom,  £63,369  (£64,902). 
Japan  was  also  a  contributor  with  an  increase  over  the  previous  year. 

Sewing  and  Embroidery  Silks,  and  Silk  Twists.— Total,  £91,298  (£96.245)  :  United  King- 
dom, £64,393  (£70,589);   Germany,  £17,483  (£18,546);   Canada,  £7,066  (£5,174). 

Other  Cotton  Cordage  and  Rope.— Total,  £67,282  (£166,298) :  United  Kingdom.  £54,871 
(£163,416);  Canada,  £11,367  (£1,679). 

Asbestos,  Crude.— Total,  £94,237  (£60.607):  South  Africa,  £63.935  (£42,592);  Canada, 
£22,372  (£11,047);  Rhodesia,  £6,861  (£4,765). 

Abrasives,  Sand,  Glass,  and  Emery  Paper  and  Cloth. — Total,  £92  100  (£74,271) :  United 
Kingdom.  £76.657  (£67,058);  United  States,  £8,736  (£4,004);   Canada,' £3,902  (£1,219). 

Adding  and  Computing  Machines  (including  Parts). — Total,  £128,243  C£107,196):  United 
States.  £94,349  (£92,087);  Canada,  £16,115  (£5,469). 

Cash  Registers.— Total,  £92,693  (£29,164):  Canada,  £78,947  (£15.525);  United  States, 
£9,679  (£10.725);  Germany,  £2,213  (£1,593). 

Cream  Separators.— Total,  £124,419  (£112,128):  Sweden,  £67,325  (£57,024);  United 
Kingdom.  £36.233  (£46.866);  Canada,  £14,192  (£2,298);  United  States,  £3,018  (£2,559); 
Germany,  £1.803  (£842). 

Cable  and  Wire,  Electric  Light  and  Power,  Other. — Cables  and  copper  wires  from 
Canada  have  been  well  received  on  the  Australian  market  and  if  it  were  possible  for  the 
leading  trade  manufacturers  to  concentrate  on  the  Australian  market  very  substantial  busi- 
ness could  be  secured,  as  the  following  import  figures  are  impressive :  Total,  £743,954 
(£590.354):  United  Kingdom,  £671,277  (£521,632);  United  States.  £30,961  (£23,910);  Bel- 
gium, £10.348  (£5,034);   Germany,  £12,061  (£13,046);   Canada,  £4,286  (£7,232). 

Carbon  Manufactures  of  All  Kinds,  including  Carbon  Blocks. — Total,  £58.743  (£54,833)  : 
United  Kingdom.  £16.552  (£20.967);  Germany,  £14,354  (£12,329);  United  States  £13,741 
(£16,231);    Canada,  £10,771  (£2,248). 

Stoves.  Ranges,  Ovens,  Cookers,  Grillers,  Boiling  Plates,  Boiling  Rings,  and  the  Like, 
including  Elements  Therefor.— -Total,  £27,156  (£14,362)  :  Canada,  £10.104  (£6,857) ;  United 
Kingdom,  £15,329  (£5,602). 

Mangles,  Clothes  Wringers,  and  Clothes-washing  Machines  for  Household  Use. — This  item 
includes  electric  washing  machines,  which  are  becoming  an  important  import  item  from 
Canada  to  Australia.  The  prohibition  of  American  washing  machines,  effective  from  May 
22.  1936,  has  greatly  increased  the  opportunities  of  Canadian  manufacturers,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  1936-37  period  will  show  a  very  substantial  increase.  Total,  £40,074 
(£17.028):  United  States,  £20.817  (£8,574);  United  Kingdom,  £11.241  (£7,145):  Canada, 
£7.960  (£1,257). 

Rock-boring  Machines,  n.e.i.— Total,  £13,229  (£47,993):  Canada,  £6,025  (£37,214^);  United 
States,  £6.113  (£10,420). 

Spark  Plugs.— Total.  £60,085  (£44,451):  Canada,  £32,807  (£22,965);  United  Kingdom, 
£23.497  (£19.064). 

Motive-power  Machinery,  n.e.i.— Total,  £90,370  (£87,771):  United  Kingdom,  £41,940 
(£56,765);  United  States,  £34,461  (£24.364);  Canada,  £10,321  (£5,370). 

Wrrc  (No.  15  or  Finer  Gauge) .—Total,  £95,279  (£100,976):  United  Kingdom,  £74.384 
(£75,466)  ;  United  States,  £11,131  (£11,523);   Canada,  £8,360  (£9,082). 

Fencing  Wire  (Gauges  8  to  U  inclusive)  .—Total  £24.950  (£7,491):  Canada.  £23,919 
(£7.266);  United  Kingdom,  £1,009  (£215). 

Steel  Nail  Wire.— Total,  £9,264  (£6,117):  Canada,  £9,207  (£6,086). 

Wire,  Other,  Galvanized,  Tinned,  or  Otherwise  Coated.— Total,  £22.288  (£25,426)  :  United 
Kingdom.  £13,474  (£15.918);   Canada,  £5,009  (£5,881). 

T ypewriters,  including  Covers  and  Parts. — Total,  £175,988  (£155,652) :  Canada,  £43,725 
(£63,896);  United  States,  £97,517  (£60,987);  United  Kingdom,  £29,892  (£30.037). 

Machinery,  n.e.i.— Total,  £766,323  (£609.048):  United  Kingdom,  £407.658  (£324,071); 
United  States.  £229,429  (£182.071);  Germany,  £68,673  (£53,177);  Canada,  £14,293  (£8,721); 
Sweden.  £12,072  (£7,038). 

Aluminium  (Blocks,  Ingots,  Cubes,  Pigs,  Scrap,  and  Granulated). — Total,  £32,478  (£38.- 
935) :  United  Kingdom,  £18.283  (£34,958) ;  Canada,  £9,828  (£3,922) ;  United  States,  £3,742 
(nil). 

Aluminium  (Plates  and  Sheets,  Plain  and  Strips).— Total,  £141,522  (£136,231):  United 
Kingdom.  £58,552  (£101.108);  Canada,  £41,874  (£30.556);  Switzerland,  £19.253  (£2);  Ger- 
many. £16.217  (£2,705). 
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Cower  Pipes  and  Tubes,  Plain.— Total,  £13,362  (£18,057):  Canada  £8,656  (£2  082)- 
United  Kingdom,  £3,558  (£3,545);  Germany,  £406  (£6,303). 

Lamps,  Lampware,  and  Lanterns,  n.e.i.,  and  Parts  Thereof,  n.e.i. — Total  £i50  835  (£196- 
120):  United  Kingdom,  £53.740  (£76,365);  United  States,  £38,762  (£61,756);'  Canada  £17102 
(£13,828);  Germany,  £13,374  (£12,736);  Japan,  £12,256  (£16,659) ;  Hongkong,  £5,481  (£3,319). 

Other  Wrought  Iron  or  Steel  Pipes  and  Tubes  (not  more  than  8  Inches  Internal  Dia- 
meter).—Total,  £102.320  (£298,915):  United  Kingdom,  £86,722  (£261,200);  Canada,  £9,796 
(£23,598);   Germany,  £3,508  (£1,030). 

Axes,  Hatchets,  Adzes,  Matchets,  and  Similar  Cutting  Tools. — Total,  £53,748  (£53  503) : 
Canada,  £24,805  (£22,341);  United  States,  £20,800  (£26,362);  United  Kingdom  £5  767 
(£3,618). 

Files  and  Rasps.— -Total,  £98,850  (£98,444) :  United  Kingdom,  £55,447  (£65.065) ;  Canada, 
£35,477  (£27,027). 

Saws.— Total,  £41,464  (£35.962):  Canada,  £19,017  (£16,449);  United  Kingdom,  £11,594 
(£10,824);  United  States,  £8,686  (£6,868). 

All  Other  Tools  of  Trade.— -Total,  £611,445  (£503,058):  United  Kingdom,  £291,038  (£267.- 
998);  United  States,  £161.626  (£114,288);  Germany,  £87,673  (£63,514;  Canada.  £37,388 
(£27,637). 

Valves  for  Pneumatic  Tires,  Cyclometers,  Speedometers. — Total,  £83,678  (£89,108) : 
United  States,  £38,613  (£31,214);  United  Kingdom,  £26,239  (£22,296);  Canada,  £16,890 
(£34,771). 

Shock  Absorbers.— Total,  £70.958  (£51.797):  United  States,  £34,381  (£26.S47) ;  Canada, 
£19,596  (£12,671);   United  Kingdom,  £16,819  (£12,042). 

Motor  Vehicle  Parts,  n.e.i.— Total,  £503,275  (£329,405):  United  States.  £261,470  (£208,- 
186);  United  Kingdom.  £122.502  (£76,168);  Canada,  £98,228  (£38,695);  Germany,  £20,411 
(£5,314). 

Manufactures  of  Metal,  n.e.i.— Total,  £728,865  (£608,227):  United  Kingdom,  £519.028 
(£419,892);  United  States,  £111,739  (£83.787);  Germany,  £34.196  (£37,285);  Sweden,  £11,820 
(£7,871);  Canada,  £9.607  (£6,359) ;  Japan,  £8,988  (£15,058). 

Apparel  Elastic  (Rubber).— Total,  £168,262  (£138,671):  United  Kingdom.  £61,042  (£62,- 
725);  United  States,  £50,164  (£29789);  Japan,  £27,661  (£26,591);  Canada,  £22,120  (£10,176). 

Timber,  Undressed,  n.e.i.,  for  Manufacture  of  Boxes  as  Prescribed. — Total  £261,737  (£253,- 
676):   Canada,  £241,601  (£233,108);   United  States,  £14,928  (£14,807). 

Timber  for  Making  Boxes,  being  Cut  to  Size  and  Dressed  or  Partly  Dressed. — Total, 
£77,587  (£62,283);  Canada,  £35.360  (£21.430);  United  States,  £10,302  (£18.428);  Finland, 
£12,227  (£4,576);  Sweden,  £8,615  (£10,315);   Norway,  £6,409  (£5,397). 

Douglas  Fir  Logs  not  Sawn.— Total.  £275,292  (£249,489):  Canada,  £264,304  (£237,075); 
United  States,  £10,988  (£12.414).  New  South  Wales  again  imported  over  90  per  cent  of  the 
total  value,  with  £210,712  as  compared  to  £211,715  for  the  previous  year. 

Logs  not  Sawn,  Other,  and  Spars  in  the  Rough.— -Total,  £40,176  (£30,293) :  Solomon 
Islands,  £13.192  (£7,817);  British  Borneo,  £10,590  (£6,900);  Philippine  Islands,  £7,826  (£7.858); 
Canada,  £5,368  (£4,817). 

Undressed  Timber  n.e.i.  in  Sizes  Less  than  8  Inches  by  2  Inches  (or  its  equivalent), 
Western  Red  Cedar.— Total,  £7,245  (£1,782):  Canada,  £6,664  (£1.702);  United  States,  £581 
(£80). 

Undressed  Timer  n.e.i.  in  Sizes  Less  than  7  Inches  by  2\  Inches  (or  its  equivalent). — 
Total,  £9,033  (£11,463):  Canada,  £8,437  (£10,795);  United  States,  £596  (£668). 

Other  Types  of  Timber  n.e.i.  in  Sizes  Less  than  7  Inches  by  2\  Inches  (or  its  equivalent). 
—Total,  £408,588  (£439.905):  New  Zealand,  £317.546  (£349.318);  United  States,  £20.911 
(£16,060);  Finland,  £20,719  (£10.070);  Philippine  Islands.  £14.778  (£15.294);  United  King- 
dom, £11,531  (£14.783);  Japan,  £9,517  (£8,750);  Canada,  £7,399  (£7,536). 

Undressed  Timber  n.e.i.  in  Sizes  Less  than  7  Feet  6  Inches  by  10%  Inches  by  2\  Inches  for 
Use  in  the  Manufacture  of  Doors,  as  prescribed  by  Departmental  By-laws. — Total,  £34,710 
(£26,435):  United  States,  £23,570  (£14,022);   Canada,  £9,681  (£10,411). 

Douglas  Fir  in  Sizes  of  7  Inches  by  2\  Inches  (or  its  equivalent)  and  upwards  and -Less 
than  12  'inches  by  10  Inches  (or  its  equivalent).— Total.  £29,234  (£53,443):  Canada,  £22,754 
(£45,129);  United  States,  £6,480  (£8,314). 

Other  Timbers  in  Sizes  of  7  Inches  by  2\  Inches  (or  its  equivalent)  and  upwards  and 
Less  than  12  Inches  by  10  Inches  (or  its  equivalent).— Total,  £68,845  (£75,418):  New  Zea- 
land, £26.540  (£34.237)  ;  United  States,  £17,842  (£13,517) ;  Canada,  £10,759  (£6,762) ;  Philip- 
pine Islands,  £5,588  (£8,152). 

Douglas  Fir  for  Use  Underground  for  Mining  Purposes,  as  prescribed  by  Departmental 
By-laws  .—Total,  £58,487  (£32,361)  :  Canada,  £48,669  (£8,780) ;  United  States,  £9,818  (£23,581). 
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Douglas  Fir,  in  Sizes  of  12  Inches  by  10  Inches  (or  its  equivalent)  and  over— Total, 
£29.595  (£41,742):  Canada,  £28,722  (£40,191);  United  States,  £873  (£1,551). 

Handles,  Axe,  Adze,  Hammer  over  24  Inches,  Mattock  and  Pick.— Total,  £27,729  (£27,- 
763):  United  States,  £13,331  (£13,614);  Canada,  £13,717  (£13,751). 

Glass  n.e.i.— Total,  £78.325  (£42,768):  Canada,  £43,746  (£13,517);  United  States,  £11,381 
(£5,901);  United  Kingdom,  £11,345  (£5,187);  Belgium,  £8,370  (£14,669). 

Paper  Boards  (other  than  Millboards.  Strawboards).— Total,  £214.157  (£179,058) :  United 
Kingdom.  £61,511  (£67,451);  Sweden,  £55,203  (£51,173);  Germany.  £46,896  (£19,706);  United 
States,  £13.228  (£7,080);  Canada,  £10,234  (£9,055)  ;   Finland,  £8,511  (£7,787). 

News-printing,  not  Glazed,  Mill-glazed  or  Coated  (in  Sheets  not  less  than  20  Inches  by 
25  Inches  or  its  equivalent) .—Total,  £83,141  (£77,819):  Canada,  £51,357  (£48,115);  United 
Kingdom,  £26,657  (£26,082).   Germany  and  Norway  also  shipped  fair  quantities. 

Newsprint'  n.e.i.,  Glazed,  Unglazed,  Mill-glazed,  or  Coated,  not  Ruled  or  Printed  in 
any  way  (in  Rolls  not  Less  than  10  Inches)  —Total,  £92,440  (£86,788):  United  Kingdom, 
£57,163  (£63,010);  Canada,  £15,483  (£7,234);  Sweden,.  £10,862  (£7,624). 

Newsprinting,  etc.,  n.e.i.,  Glazed,  Unglazed,  Mill-glazed,  or  Coated,  not  Ruled  or  Printed 
in  any  way  (in  Sheets  not  Less  than  20  Inches  by  25  Inches  or  its  equivalent). — Total, 
£508.273  (£464.490):  United  Kingdom,  £372,282  (£359.796);  Sweden,  £37,537  (£30,915); 
Germany,  £33.018  (£10,123) ;  Norway,  £27.790  (£32,292) ;  Canada,  £9;936  (£4,957) ;  Austria, 
£8,621  (£6,210). 

Tissue  and  Tissue  Cap  Paper  and  Paper  for  Paper  Patterns,  in  Sheets  and  Rolls  (Weight 
not  to  Exceed  9  lbs.  for  480  Sheets,  20  by  30  Inches).— Total.  £117,893  (£111.669):  Sweden, 
£50.531  (£44.435);  France,  £17,556  (£31.259);  Norway,  £10,148  (£13,301);  Canada,  £9,106 
(£2,761). 

Mill-glazed  Sulphites.— Total.  £26.789  (£17,727):  Sweden,  £10,067  (£12,771);  Canada, 
£8,429  (£490);   Norway,  £3,077  (£1,576). 

Paper,  Caps,  Casings,  Sealings,  Candle  Carton  and  Wrapping  n.e.i. — Total,  £148,380 

(£121.399);    Sweden,   £59,760    (£57,325);    Germany,   £26,098    (£15,578);    Norway,  £13.830 

(£12.304);  United  Kingdom,  £12,584  (£7,780);  United  States,  £12,167  (£9,473);  Canada, 
£6,685  (£624). 

Writing   and    Typewriting   Paper  (Plain),  not  including  Duplicating. — Total,  £497,042 

(£424.931):  United  Kingdom.  £295,891  (£282,034);  Norway,  £95,259  (£74,800);  Canada, 
£41.935  (£27,686);   Sweden,  £20,712  (£21,666);  Finland,  £17,254  (£8,031). 

Paperhangings  and  Wallpapers.— Total,  £76,696  (£74,666):  United  Kingdom,  £57,947 
(£58,710);  Canada,  £14,577  (£12,493). 

Clocks  n.e.i.,  Clock  Movements,  and  Parts  of.— Total,  £151,312  (£120,939) :  Germany, 
£62.143  (£51.631);  Canada,  £35.532  (£28.244);  United  Kingdom,  £16.669  (£13.074);  United 
States,  £14,197  (£8,637);  Japan,  £13,845  (£12,815). 

Watches  and  Chronometers,  n.e.i.— Total,  £45,521  (£43,490):  Switzerland  £15,602  (£17- 
231);   Canada,  £18,017  (£13,831);   Germany,  £4,756  (£4,824). 

Sensitized  Films.— Total,  £160,631  (£128,823):  Canada,  £107,795  (£75,900);  United 
States,  £25,794  (£33,325);  Germany,  £20,302  (£16,438). 

Calcium  Cyanide.— Total,  £19,263  (£20,165):  Canada,  £7,626  (£10,031);  United  States 
£6,582  (£6,742);  Germany,  £4,481  (£3,126). 

Calcium  Acetate.— -Total,  £10,338  (£7,125):  Canada,  £9,388  (£4,555);  Czechoslovakia, 
£748  (£2,422). 

Cyanides  of  Potassium  and  Sodium.— Total,  £129,068  (£93.388) :  United  Kingdom  £80,275 
(£78,121);  Canada,  £38,351  (£12,549);  United  States,  £6,428  (£969). 

Proprietary  Medicines.— -Total.  £246.345  (£172,428)  :  United  Kingdom,  £156,599  (£109,- 
026);  Germany.  £40,187  (£28,336);  United  States,  £14,167  (£11,528);  Canada,  £11,083  (£2.951); 
Switzerland,  £9,913  (£7,871). 

Drugs  and  Medicinal  Preparations  n.e.i. — Total,  £143,006  (£148,603) :  United  Kingdom, 
£80,516  (£79.822);  Germany,  £17,736  (£28,707);  United  States,  £16,112  (£16,083);  Canada, 
£6,498  (£3,954). 

hemicals,  n.e.i.— Total.  £476.955  (£449,713):  United  Kingdom,  £213.127  (£206.931); 
United  States,  £124,370  (£116,219);  Germany,  £103,634  (£92,460);  Canada,  £8,365  (£9,546). 

Wall  and  Ceiling  Parts,  and  Decorations  of  any  Materials  n.e.i. — Total.  £43.891  (£32,054) : 
United  States,  £18,252  (£13,826);  Canada.  £13,117  (£13,161);  Sweden,  £4,155  (£1.712); 
Pacific  Islands— Haiwaiian  Islands,  £4,077  (£967). 
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COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

B.  Millin,  Commercial  Agent 

New  South  Wales  Wheat  F.A.Q.  Standard,  1936-37 

Sydney,  March  18,  1937.— The  New  South  Wales  f.a.q.  standard  for  1936-37 
was  recently  fixed  at  62  pounds  to  the  bushel,  covering  both  the  bulk  and  bagged 
wheat. 

The  estimate  of  the  State  yield  at  42,000,000  bushels  (5,000,000  bushels 
less  than  last  year)  made  last  October  will  be  exceeded.  The  present  outlook 
is  that  about  5  per  cent  more  acreage  will  be  sown  this  year  than  last.  Experts 
state  that  grasshoppers  are  already  swarming  in  some  of  the  wheat  areas  and 
signs  are  apparent  of  another  plague.  Seasonal  conditions,  however,  are  very 
favourable. 

Demand  for  Australian  wheat  has  been  considerably  keener  during  the  last 
few  weeks  and  heavy  sales  to  Continental  buyers  are  reported, 

Australian  Canned  Fruit  Exports 

Returns  recently  completed  show  that  Australia  will  have  available  for 
export  in  the  current  year  a  record  pack  of  canned  fruits.  The  value  of  the 
export  pack  at  present  in  sight  is  about  £1,000,000  at  prevailing  prices.  The 
production  of  canned  fruit  will  be  about  2,040,000  cases  for  the  season,  made 
up  of  1,100,000  cases  of  peaches,  80,000  of  pears,  and  140,000  of  apricots.  The 
requirements  of  the  Australian  market  will  be  approximately  800,000  cases, 
leaving  about  1,250,000  cases  available  for  export. 

Mineral  Wealth  of  Australia 

The  value  of  production  of  the  mineral  industry  is  now  considerably  less 
than  that  returned  by  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  industry;  nevertheless  it 
was  the  discovery  of  gold  in  payable  quantities  that  first  attracted  population 
to  Australia  in  large  numbers  and  thus  accelerated  its  development.  The  extent 
of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Australia  cannot  yet  be  regarded  as  completely  ascer- 
tained, as  large  areas  of  country  still  await  systematic  prospecting.  All  the 
important  ores  and  the  minerals  of  base  metals,  and  many  of  the  gemstones,  are 
represented  in  Australia,  in  which  are  mined  antimony,  arsenic,  asbestos,  bismuth, 
coal  (black  and  brown),  chromite,  cobalt,  copper,  diamonds,  gold,  gvpsum,  iron, 
lead,  manganese,  mica,  molybdenite,  opals,  osmiridium,  phosphate,  platinum, 
radio-active  ores,  salt,  sapphires,  scheelite,  oil  shale,  silver,  tin,  wolfram,  and 
zinc. 

Many  other  minerals  are  produced  to  a  smaller  degree,  but  with  the  present 
world  demand  for  minerals  and  the  consequent  vastly  increased  prices  it  follows 
that  Australia  is  benefiting  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  mining  shares  have 
risen  in  price  to  an  amazing  extent. 

Gold  Production  in  Australia  and  New  Guinea 

The  combined  gold  production  in  Australia  and  the  Mandated  Territory  of 
New  Guinea  last  year  exceeded  in  value  £12,000,000.  Gold  production  in  the 
Mandated  Territory  increased  remarkably.  Full  details  of  production  in  New 
Guinea  for  1936  are  not  yet  available,  but  the  increased  production  is  reflected 
in  the  exports.  These  show  that  gold  exported  from  New  Guinea  in  1936  was 
361,137  ounces  valued  at  £1,950,000.  In  1935  gold  exports  totalled  280,794 
ounces  valued  at  £1,735,000. 
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Australian  Wool  Sales 

Wool  sales  in  the  Commonwealth  for  eight  months  of  this  season  totalled 
£43,498,000,  or  an  all-round  average  of  £20  9s.  2d.  per  bale.  Compared  with 
last  season's  figure,  the  total  for  the  same  period  was  £38,964,429,  or  an  increase 
for  this  season  of  £4,553,511.  The  highest  price  realized  for  greasy  wool  was 
40Jd.  per  pound.  After  this  week's  sales  there  will  be  an  interval  of  two  weeks, 
and  then  two  weeks'  sales  will  take  place  and  these  will  practically  clean  up  the 
market. 

The  opening  date  of  the  next  wool-selling  season  has  been  fixed  at  August  30. 

MR.  CROFT'S  TOUR  OF  CANADA 

Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  formerly  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  New  Zealand, 
whose  territory  included  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa,  is  making  a  tour  of  the 
Dominion  in  the  interest  of  Canadian  trade  with  these  countries.  The  first 
part  of  his  itinerary  follows: — 

Niagara  Falls  April  26  Sackville  May  14 

Kingston  April  28  Halifax  May  15  to  18 

Montreal   ..April  29  to  May  10  Yarmouth  May  20 

Quebec  May  11  and  12  St.  John  May  25 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Croft  should  communicate, 
for  Montreal  with  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade,  and  for  the  other  cities,  with 
the  respective  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

IRISH  FREE   STATE  FINANCES 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  writes  under 
date  April  1,  1937,  that  the  Irish  Free  State  Exchequer  return  for  the  fiscal  year, 
which  ended  yesterday,  was  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  to-day,  and 
discloses  a  satisfactory  revenue  surplus  (£843,210)  over  the  Budget  estimate. 
Of  this  surplus  no  less  than  £639,000  is  accounted  for  by  extra  receipts  from 
customs  duties.  Additional  expenditure  over  that  estimated  has  also  taken 
place  to  the  extent  of  £1,044,188,  or  an  increase  of  £120,848  over  the  previous 
year. 

The  totals  of  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  past  three  fiscal  years  show 
a  diminishing  deficit,  as  follows: — 


1936-37  1935-36  1934-35 

Revenue   £31,034,710       £30,601,620  £28,770.688 

Expenditure   31,227,688         31,106,840  31.203,499 


Deficit   £     192,978       £     505,220       £  2,432,811 


PALESTINE  IN  1936 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  Palestine  pound  is  the  equivalent  of  one  pound  sterling) 

Cairo,  March  23,  1937. — The  past  year's  disturbances  in  Palestine,  lasting 
from  April  to  September,  have  had  a  seriously  retarding  influence  upon  the 
economic  life  of  the  country.  The  actual  damage  caused  by  the  troubles  is 
difficult  to  estimate,  but  it  will  take  some  time  before  the  country  has  fully 
recovered  from  the  abrupt  stoppage  of  its  commercial  activity  and  the  sub- 
stantial losses  of  trade  during  last  summer  and  autumn,  and  has  repaired  the 
considerable  amount  of  damage  done  to  property,  not  to  mention  that  financial 
interests  arc  withholding  investments  and  large  schemes  are  not  being  out  into 
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operation.  Nevertheless,  Palestine's  basic  position  is  sound,  and,  judging  from 
the  recuperative  powers  shown  in  the  last  few  months,  a  sharp  upward  movement 
should  develop  in  the  country's  economic  activity  as  a  whole,  granted  that  no 
untoward  events  occur. 

Demographic  Developments 
population 

The  de  facto  population  of  Palestine,  including  travellers  in  the  country, 
but  exclusive  of  Nomads  (66,553  at  the  census  of  1931)  and  of  His  Majesty's 
Forces,  was  estimated  at  1,300,151  at  the  end  of  1936,  as  compared  with  1,241,561 
at  December  31,  1935;  it  comprised,  the  figures  for  1935  being  within  paren- 
theses, 796,175  (770,135)  Moslems,  384,085  (355,152)  Jews,  108,513  (105,243) 
Christians,  and  11,378  (11,031)  others,  principally  Druzes.  The  total  increase 
stood  at  58,590,  or  4-62  per  cent;  the  number  of  Moslems  advanced  by  26,040, 
of  which  25,917  represented  natural  increase  and  123  immigration,  and  that  of 
Jews  augmented  by  28,933,  made  up  of  a  net  immigration  of  21.183  and  of 
natural  increase  of  7,750. 

Migration. — In  1936  recorded  arrivals  in  Palestine  aggregated  147,932 
(60,379  Jews  and  87,553  non-Jews),  and  the  total  recorded  departures  num- 
bered 125,880  (39,196  Jews  and  86,684  non-Jews),  Jewish  arrivals  exceeding 
Jewish  departures  by  21,183,  while  non- Jewish  arrivals  surpassed  non- Jewish 
departures  by  869.  Both  inward  and  outward  figures  were  considerably  smaller 
than  in  1935,  when  total  arrivals  amounted  to  230,643  (117,228  Jews  and 
113,415  non-Jews)  and  total  departures  to  164,776  (52,165  Jews  and  112,611 
non-Jews),  an  excess  of  65,867  (65,063  Jews  and  804  non-Jews)  arrivals. 

Persons  registered  as  immigrants  totalled  31,671  (29,727  Jews  and  1,944 
non-Jews)  in  1936,  against  64,147  (61,144  Jews  and  2,293  non-Jews)  in  1935,  a 
decline  of  32,476  (32,127  Jews  and  349  non-Jews). 

Of  the  immigrants  registered  in  1936  and  1935,  the  figures  for  the  latter 
year  being  within  parentheses,  11,594  (27,844)  resided  previously  in  Poland, 
8,265  (8,750)  in  Germany,  1,455  (3,899)  in  Roumania,  652  (1,561)  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, 785  (2,135)  in  Lithuania,  507  (1,151)  in  Latvia,  621  (1,325)  in  France, 
751  (702)  in  Great  Britain,  167  (187)  in  Switzerland,  317  (1,446)  in  Turkey, 
754  (1,455)  in  Yemen  and  Aden,  395  (1,892)  in  the  United  States,  and  5,408 
(11,800)  in  other  countries. 

Capitalist  immigrants  with  LP. 1,000  and  over  totalled  3,014  in  1936  as 
compared  with  6,398  in  1935. 

Agriculture 

Last  year  was  disappointing  for  farmers  in  Palestine,  for  with  few  excep- 
tions the  crops  were  poor,  mainly  as  a  result  of  the  drought  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  while  the  subsequent  disturbances  prevented  the  improvement  in 
prices  that  has  afforded  compensation  to  cultivators  in  other  lean  years. 

The  production  of  wheat  was  only  76,059  tons  against  103,000  tons  in  1935, 
of  barley  55,169  tons  compared  to  68,000  tons,  and  of  dura  22,122  tons  against 
46,000  tons.  On  the  other  hand,  the  crop  of  potatoes — sown  on  a  greatly  increased 
area — amounted  to  9,000  tons  as  compared  with  5,000  tons;  the  yield  of  melons 
— a  valuable  export  product — totalled  81,335  tons  against  69,000  tons;  and 
the  citrus  crop  is  estimated  at  the  record  figure  of  10,000,000  cases. 

In  the  past  few  months  orange  shipments  have  been  particularly  heavy, 
the  Spanish  situation  being  in  some  measure  responsible  for  the  brisk  demand 
for  the  Palestine  fruit. 

During  the  last  season  the  orange  crop  began  to  reflect  the  extensive  plant- 
ing of  a  few  years  back,  and,  provided  climatic  conditions  are  favourable, 
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there  is  certain  to  be  a  rapid  increase  for  some  years  to  come.  A  total  of 
20,000,000  boxes  is  regarded  as  certain  in  the  near  future.  The  damage  done 
to  citrus  fruit  groves  during  the  troubles  does  not  seem  to  have  been  serious. 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY 

A  hopeful  feature  of  the  year  was  the  continued  development  in  the  use 
of  agricultural  machinery,  which  Jew  and  Arab  farmers  alike  are  showing  an 
increasing  tendency  to  utilize.  Tractors,  threshers,  reapers,  ploughs,  cultivators, 
agricultural  tools,  dairy  implements  and  appliances,  and  incubators  and 
breeders  have  been  purchased  to  quite  a  considerable  extent,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  with  settled  conditions  the  demand  for  these  machines  will  be 
growing. 

It  is  reported  that  vast  swamplands  (14,000  acres)  are  to  be  reclaimed  in 
Northern  Palestine  adjacent  to  the  Syrian  border,  the  scheme  to  be  undertaken 
in  the  course  of  this  year  and  backed  up  by  United  States  financial  support. 

Building  Activity 

In  the  past  few  years  building  in  Palestine  has  witnessed  an  extraordinary 
activity,  this  being  the  result  of  continued  immigration  and  of  a  constant  influx 
of  capital  for  business  and  industrial  development.  It  may  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  in  1936  as  compared  with  1935  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the 
area  of  new  buildings  authorized  to  be  constructed  in  the  four  larger  towns 
(Jerusalem,  Jaffa,  Tel  Aviv,  and  Haifa) .  The  total  for  1936  was  745,052  square 
metres  (one  square  metre  is  equal  to  1-196  square  yard)  against  1.214,302 
square  metres  in  1935,  a  decline  of  469,250  square  metres,  or  nearly  39  per  cent. 

Of  the  materials  used  in  Palestine  building,  it  is  estimated  that  22  per  cent 
were  imported  last  year;  the  remainder  was  supplied  locally.  It  is  not  so  long 
ago  that  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  materials  required  had  to  be  purchased 
abroad.  Cement  and  tiles  are  now  produced  almost  wholly  in  the  country. 
Where  silicate  bricks  are  used,  as  in  Tel  Aviv  and  the  surrounding  Jewish 
colonies  and  settlements,  they  are  furnished  by  three  local  factories  which  have 
their  materials  at  their  very  doorsteps.  Timber,  wiring,  electric  fittings,  steel 
windows,  etc.,  are  still  imported,  although  local  hardware  factories  and  steel 
plants  are  producing  quite  a  good  deal  for  local  needs.  There  are  two  glass 
factories,  a  wire  works,  foundries  producing  bath-tubs  and  cast-iron  pipes,  and 
a  hardware  plant  manufacturing  doorknobs,  window  sashes,  and  other  similar 
equipment. 

External  Trade 

The  high  hopes  entertained  at  the  outset  of  last  year  that  a  bumper  trading 
season  might  be  expected  on  the  basis  of  the  1935  results  could  not  be  realized 
owing  to  the  disturbances.  The  following  summary  of  figures  just  issued  by 
the  Office  of  Statistics  of  the  Palestine  Government  shows  at  a  glance  the 
adverse  effect  of  political  conditions  upon  what  might  have  been  a  satisfactory 
economic  position: — 

1936  1935  Percentage 

LP.  LP.  Fall 

Imports   13,979,023       17,853.493  21.7 

Exports   3,625,233        4,215,486  14.0 

Compared  with  1934,  however,  the  decrease  in  respect  of  imports  was 
LP.  1,173,758,  or  7-7  per  cent;  and  for  exports  an  increase  of  LP.407,671,  repre- 
senting 12-7  per  cent. 

Under  imports,  several  classes  showed  progress.  For  example,  food,  drink, 
and  tobacco  imported  in  1936  were  higher  than  in  1935  by  LP.292,473,  or  8  per 
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cent,  mainly  as  regards  the  last  quarter,  but  there  was  a  considerable  drop  in 
the  imports  of  building  materials,  textiles,  industrial  machinery,  and  motor  cars 
and  trucks.  These  declined  from  LP.10,879,934  in  1935  to  LP.6,551,489  last 
year,  or  39-3  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  unclassified  imports  (usually  per- 
sonal effects  brought  by  immigrants)  went  up  by  LP.422,535  to  LP.2.516,371 
in  1936,  representing  20-2  per  cent  more. 

The  export  decrease  was  due  to  smaller  citrus  fruit  shipments,  and  the  drop 
occurred  in  the  three  months  of  1936  (February,  March,  and  April)  preceding 
the  disturbances.  In  June,  August,  September,  and  October  there  were  actual 
increases,  rising  to  as  much  as  29-6  per  cent  in  the  ninth  month  of  the  year. 
The  export  of  raw  materials  and  mainly  manufactured  articles  advanced  by 
LP.57,527  to  LP. 158,541,  or  56-9  per  cent,  while  the  value  of  wholly  manufac- 
tured articles  exported  rose  to  LP.417,078,  or  12-7  per  cent  more,  owing  to  the 
increase  in  shipments  of  Dead  Sea  chemicals. 

During  1936  the  United  Kingdom  headed  the  list  of  countries  as  a  source 
of  supply  for  Palestine,  with  a  percentage  of  19-9.  The  other  most  notable 
countries  were  Germany  (14-6  per  cent),  Syria  (10  per  cent),  Roumania  (7-6 
per  cent),  the  United  States  (7-2  per  cent),  and  France  (4-3  per  cent). 

The  United  Kingdom  took  more  than  one-half  of  Palestinian  exports 
(54-4  per  cent)  in  1936,  followed  by  Syria  (8-6  per  cent),  Holland  (5*5  per 
cent),  Poland  (3-8  per  cent),  and  Germany  (3-6  per  cent). 

Shipping 

The  shipping  trade  of  Palestine  in  1936  was  affected  by  the  disturbed  inter- 
national situation  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  and  by  the  domestic  troubles 
in  more  recent  months.  In  the  last  quarter,  however,  there  was  a  substantial 
recovery. 

The  registered  tonnage  of  the  vessels  entering  the  port  of  Haifa  in  1936 
was  4,798,006  as  compared  with  4,924,044  in  1935,  a  decline  of  126,038  tons, 
or  2-5  per  cent;  cargo  discharged  was  also  lower  at  756,723  tons  against  787,307, 
a  drop  of  30,584  tons,  or  3-9  per  cent.  Again,  the  registered  tonnage  of  the 
vessels  clearing  from  Haifa  in  1936  was  4,572,007  as  compared  with  4.934,671 
in  1935,  a  decrease  of  363,664  tons,  or  7-3  per  cent;  cargo  loaded  there  was 
164,029  tons  against  138,427  tons,  an  advance  of  18  per  cent. 

Ships  entered  at  the  port  of  Jaffa  in  1936  (including  Tel  Aviv  Beach  in 
the  last  eight  months)  had  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  958,732  as  compared  with 
2,438,714  in  1935,  a  drop  of  60  per  cent  ;  cargo  discharged  also  showed  a  decrease 
from  402,263  tons  to  164,330  tons,  or  59  per  cent.  Ships  cleared  from  Jaffa  in 
1936  had  a  tonnage  of  958,527  as  compared  with  2,438,101  in  1935.  a  decrease 
of  60  per  cent;  cargo  loaded  was  117,156  tons  and  171,819  tons  respectively,  a 
decline  of  54,663  tons,  or  32  per  cent. 

The  total  tonnage  of  goods  unloaded  at  the  two  major  ports  of  Palestine 
was  921,053  in  1936,  as  compared  with  1,189,570  in  the  same  period  of  1935,  a 
drop  of  23  per  cent.  A  smaller  proportionate  decline  was  shown  in  loadings, 
which  were  281,185  tons  against  310,246  tons,  a  decrease  of  9  per  cent. 

Railway  Operations 

For  the  greater  part  of  1936  the  business  of  the  Palestine  Railways  dis- 
closed a  recession  from  the  high  level  of  the  preceding  year,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  international  conditions  and  the  resulting  reduction  in  tourist  trade, 
and  partly  of  the  lower  tempo  of  general  business  due  to  the  perturbed  internal 
situation.    There  was,  however,  a  great  improvement  in  the  last  four  months 
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of  the  year,  with  the  result  that  1936  taken  as  a  whole  showed  process  in 
aggregate  gross  revenue  in  comparison  with  1935,  the  figures  for  1936  and  1935 
respectively  being  LP.916,328  against  LP.863,711,  an  advance  of  LP.52,617,  or 
6-1  per  cent. 

Prices 
wholesale  prices 

The  upward  trend  in  the  general  level  of  wholesale  prices  was  replaced  by 
a  slight  decline  (0-2  per  cent)  in  December  last  as  compared  with  the  previous 
month.  June,  1936,  being  taken  as  100  per  cent,  the  indices  for  July,  August, 
September,  October,  November,  and  December,  1936,  and  December,  1935, 
respectively  were  101-3,  103-5,  105-9,  108,  109-9,  109-7,  and  100-8. 

The  rise  in  local  wholesale  prices  during  the  summer  was  the  result  of  the 
disturbances  and  certain  consequent  difficulties  in  local  markets.  The  latest 
rise,  on  the  other  hand,  corresponds  closely  to  the  higher  trend  in  world  prices 
generally. 

RETAIL  PRICES 

The  average  January,  1937,  retail  prices  of  the  nineteen  commodities 
(wheat,  bread,  flour,  mutton,  beef,  fish,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  kerosene,  charcoal, 
rice,  olive  oil  edible,  sugar,  eggs,  soap,  coffee,  potatoes,  and  onions)  included  in 
calculating  the  retail  price  index  have  shown,  with  the  exception  of  milk,  kero- 
sene, eggs,  coffee,  and  potatoes,  considerable  advances  on  December,  1936. 
During  the  past  year  the  retail  price  index  stood  at  54-1  in  January,  53-3  in 
February,  53-5  in  March,  52-9  in  April,  54-2  in  May,  56-4  in  June,  59-1  in 
July,  59-2  in  August,  60-5  in  September,  57-7  in  October,  57-8  in  November, 
and  57-5  in  December,  as  compared  with  62-4  in  January,  1937,  the  difference 
between  the  retail  price  index  for  January,  1937,  and  that  for  January,  1936, 
being  8-3  points,  or  15-3  per  cent.  The  January,  1937,  retail  price  index  is 
stated  to  have  reached  a  point  not  recorded  since  February,  1930. 

Government  Finances 

The  sums  received  in  customs  duties  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
current  fiscal  year  (April  1  to  December  31,  1936)  amounted  to  LP. 1,426,313 
against  LP.2, 168,082  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  fiscal  year,  a 
recession  of  LP.  741,769;  other  revenues  totalled  LP. 1,785,863  as  compared  with 
LP.2,204,506,  a  decline  of  LP.418,643;  total  revenues  amounted  to  LP.3,212,176 
against  LP.4,372,588,  a  decrease  of  LP. 1,160,412;  total  expenditure  reached 
LP.3,107,328  as  compared  with  LP.2,887,066,  an  advance  of  LP.220,262;  sur- 
plus of  revenue  stood  at  LP.104,848  against  LP. 1,485,522;  and  the  accumulated 
surplus  of  LP.6,267,810  reported  as  of  April  1,  1936,  was  increased  to 
LP.6,372,658. 

The  decrease  in  revenue  reported  above  is  the  result  of  a  decline  in  imports, 
which  has  brought  about  a  reduction  in  the  sums  received  in  customs  duties,  as 
also  of  the  drop  in  other  revenues,  this  being  ascribed  to  the  lower  general  level 
of  business  owing  to  the  disturbances,  and  to  the  difficulties  of  collecting  the 
urban  and  rural  property  taxes. 

As  regards  the  cost  of  the  measures  necessitated  by  the  troubles,  if  the 
estimate  of  LP.2,000,000  is  correct,  that  will  still  leave  the  Palestine  Govern- 
ment with  a  surplus  of  over  LP.4,300,000,  which,  besides  being  an  adequate 
reserve  for  emergencies,  enables  the  Goverment  to  finance  within  reasoti  public 
works  of  a  remunerative  character. 
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Currency  in  Circulation 

An  indication  of  the  economic  effects  of  recent  developments  in  Palestine 
is  to  be  found  in  the  continued  contraction  of  the  currency  in  circulation  from 
the  short-lived  panic  of  October,  1935,  down  to  the  end  of  last  year. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  coins  and  notes  in  circulation  in  Palestine,  which 
in  recent  years  has  shown  a  steady  increase  reflecting  the  general  growth  of 
business,  was  abnormally  augmented  in  September  and  October,  1935,  as  a 
result  of  the  disturbed  international  situation,  leading  many  people  to  with- 
draw their  deposits  from  the  banks.  Thus  the  amount  of  currency  in  circula- 
tion reached  a  maximum  recorded  figure  of  LP. 7,545, 135  at  the  end  of  October, 

1935,  subsequently  declining  as  confidence  was  restored.  The  total  currency  in 
circulation  has  again  shown  a  declining  tendency  in  recent  months,  falling  from 
LP.6,236,139  at  the  end  of  May  to  LP.5,741,135  at  the  end  of  December,  a 
decline  of  LP.495,000  in  the  last  seven  months. 

Banking 

The  aggregate  demand  deposits  and  time  deposits — most  significant  figures 
in  banking  statistics — of  foreign  banks  doing  business  in  the  country  and  of 
local  Palestinian  banks,  as  at  the  end  of  each  month  from  March  to  November, 

1936,  were  as  follows: — 


Demand  Time  Total 

Deposits  Deposits  Deposits 
End  of                                                 LP.                 LP.  LP. 

March   11,679,937  2,452,552  14,132,489 

April   11,924.313  2,693,961  14,618,274 

May   11,978,586  2,736,916  14,715,502 

June   11.840,246  2,798,687  14,638,933 

July   11,721,214  2,844.418  14,565,632 

August   11.563,987  2,989,673  14,553,660 

September   11,428,561  2,980,002  14,408,563 

October   11,466,871  2,973,275  14,440,146 

November   11,163,072  2,975,945  14,139,017 


There  has  been  a  reduction  of  the  influx  of  capital  into  Palestine  during 
the  past  year,  but  the  position  with  regard  to  deposits  shows  plainly  that  there 
has  been  no  tendency  for  capital  to  leave  the  country.  In  short,  confidence  in 
the  outlook  is  unabated,  and  the  existence  of  large  sums  of  capital  awaiting 
employment  indicates  that  as  soon  as  a  state  of  decisive  tranquility  prevails 
there  will  be  a  definite  resumption  of  economic  progress. 

The  law  with  regard  to  banking  in  Palestine  has  been  reformed.  Hitherto 
it  was  not  necessary  for  a  company  or  co-operative  society  to  obtain  a  licence 
to  carry  on  banking  business,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  banking  con- 
cerns in  recent  years  has  pointed  to  the  advisability  of  closer  supervision  of 
banking  in  Palestine.  Under  the  Banking  (Amendment  and  Further  Provision) 
Ordinance,  1936,  every  company  and  co-operative  society  desiring  to  open  a 
banking  business  will  have  to  obtain  a  licence  from  the  High  Commissioner. 
In  addition,  there  is  an  amendment  to  the  existing  provision  in  respect  to  the 
furnishing  of  statements  by  banks.  In  the  past  a  bank  was  compelled  to  send 
its  annual  statement  to  the  Registrar  of  Companies  not  later  than  March  1, 
but  under  the  new  ordinance  a  monthly  statement  must  be  furnished  not  later 
than  twenty-one  days  after  the  end  of  each  month.  This  reform  represents  a 
move  to  safeguard  the  banking  position  in  Palestine. 
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Protested  Bills 

As  an  indication  to  the  credit  situation  in  Palestine,  it  may  be  said  that 
protested  bills  for  the  four  main  trade  centres  (Jerusalem,  Haifa,  Jaffa,  and 
Tel  Aviv)  numbered  10,111  in  1936  as  compared  with  7,264  in  1935.  There 
was  a  great  increase  in  protested  bills  in  the  last  quarter  of  1935,  when  credit 
was  restricted  on  account  of  the  disturbed  international  situation.  In  1936  the 
difficulties  of  debtors  were  increased  by  the  strike;  protested  bills  were  particu- 
larly numerous  in  the  second  quarter,  but  showed  a  declining  tendency  in  the 
last  four  months  of  the  year,  when  the  totals  were  very  much  lower  than  in  the 
same  months  of  1935.  Nevertheless,  the  year's  total  of  protested  bills  was 
higher  by  39  per  cent  in  1936.  The  increase  in  Jerusalem  was  slight,  in  Jaffa 
and  Haifa  moderate,  and  in  Tel  Aviv  large. 

It  is  reported  that  a  number  of  merchants  and  tradesmen  have  been  ruined 
by  the  strike,  while  the  financial  position  of  many  others  has  been  weakened 
considerably.  In  view  of  this  situation,  caution  has  to  be  exercised  in  initiating 
business  in  Palestine. 

Conclusion 

The  year  1936  has  been  overshadowed  by  a  strike  of  six  months,  the  adverse 
effect  of  which  was  felt  in  practically  all  branches  of  the  country's  economy. 
With  the  return  to  more  normal  political  conditions,  however,  business  has 
received  a  great  impetus,  and  Palestine  remains  a  market  deserving  to  be 
explored  fully,  as  new  market  demands  should  be  created. 

CANADIAN  TRADE  WITH  GERMANY  IN  1936 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(R.M.I  equals  $0-2382  at  par) 

Hamburg,  April  5,  1937. — Stimulated  towards  the  close  of  the  year  by  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  German^Canadian  Payments  Agreement,  German  imports 
from  Canada  showed  an  appreciable  increase  in  1936  when  a  comparison  is  made 
with  the  preceding  period.  In  1935  they  reached  their  low  point,  since  the 
commencement  of  normal  trading  relationships  following  the  war,  with  a  total 
value  of  only  R.M.  13,300,000.  During  the  period  under  review  they  rose  by 
41  per  cent  to  R.M. 18,800,000. 

During  the  ten  years  preceding  1934  Germany  had  ranked  as  one  of  Canada's 
leading  foreign  customers  owing  principally  to  large  imports  of  wheat  supple- 
mented by  substantial  quantities  of  minerals,  metals,  and  other  raw  materials. 
The  normal  flow  of  trade  first  began  to  be  hampered  by  transfer  restrictions 
when  these  were  initially  applied  in  1931.  Despite  a  progressive  enlargement 
of  these  difficulties,  imports  from  Canada  into  this  country  continued  to  be  of 
importance  until  1934.  It  was  in  the  course  of  that  year  that  the  German  Gov- 
ernment's so-called  "  New  Plan  "  went  into  effect.  By  virtue  of  this  Germany 
undertook  to  eliminate  imports  of  what  were  considered  to  be  non-essential 
goods  and  to  purchase  needed  merchandise,  only  when  sufficient  foreign  exchange 
was  available  to  make  payment.  The  object  of  this  was  to  prevent  an  increase 
in  the  country's  foreign  indebtedness. 

Consequently,  apart  from  the  factor  of  increased  domestic  production,  Ger- 
many's wheat  imports  were  diverted  from  Canada  to  other  countries  with  whom 
compensation  and  clearing  agreements  were  in  operation. 

The  effect  of  this  policy  was  immediately  reflected  in  the  value  of  imports 
from  Canada,  which  declined  from  R.M.62,800,000  in  1934  to  R.M.13,300,000 
in  1935. 
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German  Trade  with  Canada 

The  subjoined  table  illustrates  the  trend  of  German-Canadian  trade  from 
1931  up  to  the  present: — 

Imports  from  Exports  to 
R.M.  1,000    R.M.  1,000 


1931    99,100  47.200 

1932    64,900  33,300 

1933    79.200  28.000 

1934    62,800  21,700 

1935    13.300  22,900 

1936    18.800  35,100 


As  noted  above,  wheat  was  formerly  the  most  important  product  imported 
into  Germany  from  Canada,  and  between  1931  and  1934  it  accounted  for  an 
average  of  approximately  70  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  imports  into  this  country 
from  Canada. 

The  annual  volume  and  value  of  imports  of  Canadian  wheat,  together  with 
the  relationship  of  the  value  to  all  imports  from  Canada  for  the  period  1931  tc 
1936,  are  appended. 

Volume  and  Value  of  Canadian  Wheat  Imports  into  Germany 


Percentage  of 
Total  Imports 
100  Kilos  R.M.  1.000  from  Canada 

1931    5.100.903  65.049  69 

1932    4,778.493  49,649  76 

1933    6.163.353  55,517  70 

1934    4.339,329  37.526  60 

1935    86,177  943  7 

•    1936    264,951  2,212  12 


In  comparison  with  all  of  Germany's  foreign  trade,  the  proportion  with 
Canada  became  very  small.  In  ]936,  for  instance,  only  0-4  per  cent  of  this 
country's  total  imports  came  from  Canada,  while  0-7  per  cent  of  the  exports 
went  to  Canada. 

German-Canadian  Payments  Agreement 

In  order  to  regain  the  German  market  for  wheat  and  other  commodities, 
which  has  been  lost  as  a  result  of  the  prevailing  payment  restrictions,  a  provi- 
sional Payments  Agreement  was  concluded  between  the  German  and  Canadian 
Governments  in  October,  1936,  which  went  into  force  on  November  15,  1936. 
(See  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1709:  October  31,  1936). 

By  virtue  of  this  agreement,  the  German  Government  undertook  to  make 
available  all  foreign  exchange  accruing  from  German  exports  to  Canada  for  the 
payment  of  certain  commodities  when  imported  from  Canada. 

A  schedule  is  embodied  in  the  agreement  enumerating  twenty-one  specified 
articles  for  the  payment  of  which  the  Germans  guarantee  to  utilize  63-1  per 
cent  of  the  total  amount  of  foreign  exchange.  Wheat  is  the  most  important 
item  mentioned,  followed  by  asbestos,  fresh  apples,  and  a  group  of  other  repre- 
sentative Canadian  products  which  had  formerly  been  of  importance  among 
Canada's  exports  to  Germany. 

The  balance  of  the  foreign  exchange,  36-9  per  cent,  is  left  available  for 
the  purchase  of  Canadian  commodities  which  are  not  included  in  the  schedule, 
or  for  the  purchase  of  additional  quantities  of  the  enumerated  articles. 

No  adequate  survey  of  the  effects  of  the  Payments  Agreement  can  be  made 
based  on  the  1936  period.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  imports  from  Canada 
in  the  last  quarter  of  1936,  during  half  of  which  the  arrangement  was  in  effect, 
were  higher  than  during  any  other  quarterly  period  in  either  1935  or  1936. 
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Imports  From  Canada 

In  1936  nickel  ore,  with  a  value  of  R.M.5,631,000,  was,  by  a  substantial 
margin,  the  most  important  commodity  imported  by  Germany  from  Canada, 
and  by  itself  represented  nearly  30  per  cent  of  the  value  of  imports.  Ores, 
metals  and  mineral  products,  taken  collectively,  had  a  value  of  R.M.9,995,000, 
or  slightly  more  than  half  of  all  imports,  which  amounted  to  R.M. 18,800,000. 

Wool  9.nd  animal  hair  followed  nickel  with  R.M.2,358,000;  wheat  was  third 
with  R  M.2.212,000.  Other  important  products  included  casings,  copper,  and 
aon-specified  mineral  products. 

Owing  to  an  alteration  in  the  method  of  presentation  it  is  not  possible  to 
make  a  close  comparison  between  imports  in  1936  and  1935.  The  commodities 
involved  are  much  more  detailed  in  the  official  statistics  for  1936  than  was  the 
case  previously.  The  more  important  products  shown,  with  weights  in  hundreds 
of  kilograms  and  values  in  thousands  of  marks,  are  as  follows: — 


German  Imports  from  Canada 


Non-specified  living  animals  

Cheese  

Casings  

Fish  and  fish  products  

Wheat  

Non-oil  bearing  seeds  

Vegetables  

Fresh  fruit  

Margarine  and  similar  edible  fats  

Clover   

Non-specified  foodstuffs  

Spirits  

Wool  and  other  animal  hair  

Raw  and  fabricated  cotton  

Raw  hides  and  skins  

Pulpwood  

Logs  

Resin,  etc  

Lead  ore   

Zinc  ore   

Nickel  ore  

Other  ore  and  ashes  of  metal  

Other  stone  and  earth  (asbestos)  

Raw  materials  for  the  chemical  industry 

n.o.p  

Other  raw  materials  

Sawn  lumber  

Wood-pulp  

Fabricated  rubber  

Old  iron   

Aluminium  

Copper   

Nickel  

Lead  

zinc  

Technical  oils  and  fats,  n.o.p  

Tar  distillates  for  chemical  purposes  .*.  .  . 

Chemical  products,  n.o.p  

Leather   

Finished  furs  and  fur  goods  

Paper  

Plywood,  etc   .  . 

Synthetic  chemical  products  

Tar  dyestuffs  

Paints,  varnishes  and  lacquers,  n.o.p  

Other  chemicals  

Bar  iron,  etc  


1935  1936 

100  Kilos    R.M.  1,000  100  Kilos  R.M.  L000 


185 

33 

431 

16 

397 

17 

1,894 

161 

8.079 

1,219 

5,496 

681 

2,572 

367 

86,177 

943 

264,951 

2,212 

14 

2 

85 

2 

16,132 

673 

2,861 

167 

10 

1 

190 

1 

527 

56 

32 

3 

15 

1 

23 

5 

4,385 

517 

14,0'83 

2,385 

201 

22 

4,071 

357 

122 

605 

16 

177 

175,163 

362 

43,293 

242 

55,601 

331 

95 

12 

22 

8 

33,762 

646 

52,993 

293 

17,036 

87 

74,569 

5,631 

68,060 

4,080 

20,088 

606 

64,331 

1,314 

118 

25 

712 

48 

625 

36 

35,011 

247 

10,543 

125 

6,287 

138 

8,366 

183 

301 

13 

14,986 

54 

283 

26 

39,019 

1,556 

30,953 

1,40? 

501 

113 

1.488 

80 

1,222 

87 

1,041 

193 

U33 

24 

2.954 

69 

153 

6 

22 

1 

6 

18 

4 

41 

5 

1 

249 

10 

3,937 

66 

30 

3 

152 

65 

2.259 

222 

1,114 

168 

266 

230 

167 

105 

34 

7 
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German  Imports  from  Canada — Concluded 

1935  1936 
100  Kilos    R.M.  1,000  100  Kilos  E.M.  1,000 

Leather  shoes                                                          9               4  f  27  16 

Other  leatherware       ^           4  9 

Woodenware   1,407              45  46  11 

Rubber  products                                                     34               4  58  8 

Ironware,  n.o.p                                                       33              11  53  24 

Machines       44  7 

Agricultural  machinery       94  14 

Paper  and  printing  machines       7  3 

Machines,  n.o.p       17  8 

Motor  vehicles                                                        14               3  20  4 

Bicycles       14  3 

Clocks  and  watches                                                  4               2  10  17 

Pharmaceutical  products       85  40 

As  regards  nickel  and  nickel  ore,  which  are  shown  separately  in  the  trade 
statistics,  German  imports  from  Canada  have  increased  enormously  in  the  course 
of  the  past  six  years.  In  1931  the  total  of  both  products  was  only  683;700  kilos, 
whereas  in  1936  it  had  swollen  to  7,507,000  kilos.  The  tendency  has  been  for 
imports  of  refined  nickel  to  fall,  while  imports  of  nickel  ore  have  moved  rapidly 
forward  as  shown  below. 


German  Imports  from  Canada  of 

Nickel  Ore  Refined  Nickel     Both  together 

1O0  Kilos    R.M.  1,000     100  Kilos  R.M.  1,000    100  Kilos 


1931                                                None  recorded  6,837  2,447  6,837 

1932    2,475            577  1,674  579  4,131 

1933    34,874          7.444  6,885  2.131  41.759 

1934    41,0-93          7,825  11,037  3,441  52,130 

1935    53,058          3,693  2,749  785  55,807 

1936    74,569          5.631  501  113  75,070 


Exports  to  Canada 

The  values  of  German  exports  to  Canada  have  not  fluctuated  to  the  same  wide 
extent  as  has  been  the  case  with  Canadian  imports  which,  during  the  past  two 
years,  they  have  exceeded  by  a  wide  margin. 

The  extent  and  variety  of  the  commodities  involved  is  much  greater  than  with 
imports  and  consist  mainly  of  manufactured  goods.  The  principal  exports  in  1936, 
together  with  their  values  in  thousands  of  marks,  were  as  follows: — 


German  Exports  to  Canada  in  1936 


R.M.  1,000 


Water  craft   7,125 

Coal  tar  dyes   2,668 

Non-specified  chemical  products..   ..  1,895 

Toys,  etc   1,131 

Non-specified  ironware   908 

Non-specified  articles  of  clothing  . .  741 

Optical  goods,  etc   733 

Knives,  scissors,  etc   677 

Machinery    for    the    spinning  and 

leather  industries   573 

Musical  instruments   506 

Agricultural  tools,  etc   495 

Products  of  copper  and  copper  alloys  486 

Clocks  and  watches   466 


R.M.  1,000 

Calcium  chloride,  sulphuric  acid,  etc..  .  450 


Porcelain  and  stoneware   407 

Knitted  and  woven  materials   400' 

Non-specified  spun  goods   399 

Paper  products   390 

Pharmaceutical  products   304 

Non-specified  leatherware   302 

Bars,   sheets   and   wire   of  copper, 

alloys,  etc   293 

Paper  and  printing  machines   259 

Coke   255 

Non-specified  paints,  varnishes,  etc.  .  2401 

Woodenware   220 

Chemical  fertilizers   200 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  BELGIUM,  1936 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(The  average  rate  of  exchange  in  1936  was  one  dollar  equals  29-6  Belgian  francs) 

IIP 

Imports  of  Leather,  Rubber,  Textiles,  Wood  and  Wood  Products 

The  value  of  Belgium's  imports  of  products  comprised  in  the  commodity 
groups  analysed  in  this  section  amounted  to  6,750,744,000  francs  in  1936.  Imports 
under  each  group  were:  raw  hides,  leather  and  products  including  furs,  815,004,000 
francs;  rubber  and  manufactures  thereof,  224,294,000  francs;  textiles,  raw  and 
manufactured,  4,342,636,000  francs;  wood  and  paper,  1,363,385.000  francs. 


Leather 

The  main  items  in  this  group,  according  to  value  and  main  countries  of  supply, 
are  set  out  in  the  following  table: — 


Imports  of  Leather  and  Furs,  1936 

Item  1,000  Francs  Main  Sources  of  Supply- 
Hides,  raw                                                      201,892      France.  Argentina,  Columbia,  Holland 

Skins,  raw   96,2*42       Great  Britain,  France,  Holland 

Goat  and  sheep  skins,  tanned  rough   7,134       Great  Britain 

Hides  and  skins,  chamois-dressed  or  formol 

tanned   5j096       Holland,  France 

Hides  and  skins,  dyed  or  moroccoed   57,741       France,    Germany,    Great  Britain, 

Holland,  United  States 

Hides  and  skins,  varnished  or  lacquered  . .  3,477       United   States,  Great  Britain,  Ger- 

many 

Hides  and  skins,  tanned,  tawed,  curried, 

other   2/6,417       France,  Great  Britain,  Germany 

Trunkmakers'  wares   7,364       Germany,  France 

Belting  and  other  goods  for  industry  .  .  .  .  3, 861       France,  Great  Britain 

Gloves   4,454       France,  Czechoslovakia 

Great  Britain 

Soles,  heels,  welts   1,678       Holland,  Germany 

Total  imports  of  hides  and  skins,  raw  or  tanned,  and  manufactures  of  leather 
amounted  to  418,369,000  fr.  Exports  were  valued  at  379,809,000  fr.,  consist- 
ing mainly  of  raw  hides  and  skins  (133,085,000  fr.) ;  hides  and  skins,  dyed  or 
moroccoed  (91,222,000  fr.) ;  leather,  tanned,  tawed,  curried,  other  (53,616,000  fr.), 
mainly  backs  and  butts;  gloves  (29,403,000  fr.) ;  hat  bands  (31,732,000  fr.) ; 
belting  for  machinery  (9,178,000  fr.)  ;  other  leather  goods  for  industry  (6,590,000 
fr.) ;  and  trunkmakers'  wares  (8,200,000  fr.). 

Raw  Hides  and  Skins. — Imports  of  large  hides,  green,  salted,  etc.,  such  as  cow  and 
buffalo  hides,  totalled  144.088.000  fr.,  supplied  mainly  by  France  (31,697.000  fr.).  Argentina 
(25.204,000  fr.),  Columbia  (20,337,000  fr.),  Holland  (18.705,000  fr.),  Brazil  (11,347.000  fr.), 
and  the  Belgian  Congo  (6.043,000  fr.).  Exports  were  valued  at  100,467,000  fr.,  mainly  to 
Holland  (40. .005,000  fr.). 

Imports  of  other  large  hides,  raw,  totalled  57.809.000  fr.,  mainly  from  France  (26,456,000 
fr.)  and  Argentina  (12.807,000  fr.).  Exports  amounted  to  24,159.000  fr„  chiefly  to  Germany 
(9.906.000  fr.).  and  Holland  (7,642,000  fr.) :  consignments  to  the  United  States  were  valued 
at  576,000  fr. 

Imports  of  small  hides  and  skins,  raw,  were  valued  at  96,242.000  fr..  consigned  mainlv 
from  Great  Britain  (33.644.000  fr.),  France  (22.413.000  fr.).  Holland  (9.772.000  fr.),  and 
Russia  (5.562.000  fr.).  Exports  totalled  8,400,000  fr.,  chiefly  to  Holland  (3.561,000  fr.), 
Germany  (1.607.000  fr.)  and  Poland  (1,520.000  fr.). 

Prepared  Hides  and  Skins. — Imports  of  skins  of  goat,  kids,  and  sheep  and  other  small 
skins,  dyed  or  moroccoed.  were  valued  at  35,545,000  francs,  consigned  mainly  from  France 


1  The  first  report  in  this  series,  on  general  conditions,  was  published  in  No.  1722  (January 
30) ;  the  second,  on  imports  of  foodstuffs,  beverages,  and  tobacco,  in  No.  1733. 
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(16,095.000  fr.),  Germany  (6,608,000  fr.),  Great  Britain  (5.120,000  fr.),  and  the  United 
States  (4.865,000  fr.). 

Imports  of  other  hides  and  skins,  tanned  in  black,  totalled  9,098,000  fr.,  mainly  from 
Germany  (3,530,000  fr.)  and  Holland  (3,046,000  fr.) ;  consignments  from  the  United  States 
were  valued  at  362,000  fr.    Exports  amounted  to  38,889,000  fr.,  chiefly  to  Holland  and 

France. 

Imports  of  hides  and  skins  dyed  in  other  colours  than  black  totalled  13,098,000  fr., 
consigned  chiefly  from  Germany  (5,933,000  fr.),  Holland  (2,736,000  fr.)  and  Great  Britain 
(2.299.000  fr.).  Exports  were  valued  at  42,751,000  fr.,  mainly  to  France  and  Germany; 
consignments  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  1,542,000  fr. 

Varnished  Leather. — Imports  of  varnished  or  lacquered  leather  amounted  to  3,477,000 
fr.  compared  with  6,498,000  fr.  in  1935.  Imports  in  this  category,  as  generally  in  the  case 
of  tanned  leather,  are  restricted  under  quotas. 

Imports  from  the  United  States,  the  main  supplier,  totalled  1,531,000  fr.  (2,930,000  fr. 
in  1935).  Consignments  from  Great  Britain  amounted  to  797,000  fr.  (1,489,000  fr.),  from 
Germany  565.000  fr.  (754.000  fr.),  from  Holland  417,000  fr.  (1,066,000  fr.). 

Exports  totalled  15,382,000  fr.,  compared  with  9,454,000  fr.  in  1935.  Consignments  last 
year  were  effected  mainly  to  France  (13,784,000  fr.). 

Other  Tanned  Leather. — The  main  imports  under  this  item  were  prepared  skins  of 
goat,  kid,  sheep  and  other  small  skins,  totalling  20,144,000  fr.,  of  which  France  supplied 
11.599.000  fr.  and  Great  Britain  4.052,000  fr. 

Imports  of  large  hides  and  skins,  consisting  of  backs  and  butts,  totalled  3,480,000  fr., 
against  exports  of  35.240,000  fr..  mainly  to  France,  Great  Britain  and  Holland. 

Leather  Goods. — Imports  of  leather  goods  of  all  kinds  amounted  to  18,288,000  fr.  against 
exports  valued  at  90,172,000  fr.  Imports  were  mainly  valises,  bags  and  other  trunkmakers' 
wares  (7.359.000  fr.) ;  gloves  (4,385.000,  principally  from  France) ;  soles,  heels,  welts,  stif- 
feners,  etc.,  merely  cut  out  (1.689,000  fr.),  chiefly  from  Holland  and  Germany;  transmission 
or  carrier  belts  and  bands  and  straps  for  same  (512,000  fr.),  mainly  from  France  and  Great 
Britain ;  picking  straps  and  cleats  for  weaving  looms  and  other  leather  wares  for  machinerv 
(3.349.000  fr.). 

The  main  exports  were:  hat  bands  (31,732.000  fr.)  ;  gloves  (30,208,000  fr.),  consigned 
mainly  to  Great  Britain  (13.415,000  fr.).  Australia  (4,358,000  fr.),  the  United  States  (4,552,000 
fr.)  and  Canada  (1.393.000  fr.) :  trunkmakers'  wares  (9,425,000  fr.) ;  transmission  belts 
(9.178.000  fr.)  ;  and  other  leather  wares  for  machinery  (6,590,000  fr.). 

Leather  Footwear. — Imports  of  leather  boots  and  shoes  were  valued  at  18,608,000  fr., 
compared  with  exports  of  12.771,000  fr.  The  most  important  item  in  imports  was  low  shoes 
and  shoes  reaching  to  the  ankle,  imports  of  which  totalled  229,562  pairs  valued  at  15,954,000 
fr.) ;  consignments  were  mainly  from  Czechoslovakia  (106,606  pairs)  and  Germany  (60,773 
pairs).  The  next  largest  suppliers  were  Great  Britain  (19,745  pairs),  Switzerland  (16,988 
pairs),  and  the  United  States  (8,608  pairs,  1,205,000  fr.).  Exports  of  low  shoes  totalled 
114.786  pairs  valued  at  9,555,000  fr.,  of  which  about  half  were  consigned  to  Great  Britain. 
Imports  are  subject  to  quotas. 

FURS 

Haw  Furs. — Imports  of  raw  furs  totalled  301,034,000  fr.,  against  exports 
of  106,384,000  fr.  Imports  of  hare  and  rabbit  skins,  unworked,  were  valued  at 
224,845,000  fr.,  consigned  mainly  from  Great  Britain  (102,802,000  fr.)  and 
France  (99,779,000  fr.)  ;  exports  of  these  skins  totalled  90,686,000  fr.,  including 
consignments  to  the  United  States  (65,780,000  fr.),  Great  Britain  (9,626,000  fr.) 
and  Canada  (2,321,000  fr.).  Imports  of  other  raw  furs  totalled  76,189.000  fr., 
consigned  mostly  from  Great  Britain  (47,116,000  fr.),  Norway  (7,309,000  fr.), 
and  France  (6,212,000  fr.). 

Furs,  Simply  Dressed. — Imports  of  fur  skins  of  all  kinds,  tawed,  softened,  even  dyed 
or  glossed,  totalled  43.033.000  fr.,  the  kinds  chiefly  imported  being  Astrakan,  caracul,  Aus- 
tralian opossum,  Persian  lamb  and  skunk  (13,599,000  fr.) ;  badger,  wolverine,  river  otter, 
lynx,  marmot  and  fox  other  than  Canadian  (8.170,000  fr.) ;  and  beaver,  beech  marten, 
Kolinsky,  sea-otter,  squirrel  and  Canadian  fox  (3.855,000  fr.).  Exports  of  furs,  dressed, 
totalled  52.145,000  fr.,  including  rabbit  and  hare  skins  valued  at  43,911,000  fr.,  consigned 
mainly  tc  Great  Britain. 

Furs.  Made  up. — Imports  of  furs  made  up  or  arranged  to  form  an  article  of  clothing 
totalled  727,000  fr..  compared  with  exports  valued  at  635,000  fr. 

Rubber 

Imports  of  crude  rubber  totalled  13,581  metric  tons  valued  at  109,532,000  fr., 
about  half  of  which  were  consigned  from  the  Straits  Settlements. 
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Imports  of  rubber  goods  of  all  kinds  amounted  to  114,204.000  fr.,  against 
exports  of  ]  13,294,000  fr. 

The  range  and  value  of  the  principal  imports  and  exports  are  set  out  in  the 
followmg  table: — 

Imports  and  Exports  of  Rubber  Goods,  1936 


Imports  Exports 

Article  1,000  Fr.  1,000  Fr. 

Rubber  solution   650  583 

Sheets,  strips   5.658  2.212 

Rubber  thread   4,143  201 

Tires,  solid   537  142 

Outer  covers  for  automobiles  and  motorcycles   32,926  71,766 

Outer  covers  for  other  vehicles   3,715  14,496 

Inner  tubes   4.165  8,631 

Machine  belts   5.132  3,644 

Piping  and  tubing   3,426  1,968 

Toys   4.396  93 

Heels,  heel  pieces  and  soles   2,771  3,049 

Footwear   13.224  208 

All  other  goods   18,872  2,070 


The  above  table  shows  that  except  as  regards  tires  and  tubes  for  vehicles, 
imports  of  rubber  goods  into  Belgium  generally  exceed  exports. 

Tires  and  Tubes. — Imports  under  this  category  are  controlled  by  quotas.  Imports  of 
outer  covers  for  automobiles  and  motorcycles,  which  totalled  32,926,000  fr.  (over  SI  .000.000), 
were  consigned  mainly  from  Great  Britain  (11.254.000  fr.)  and  France  (10,744,000  fr.). 
Imports  from  the  United  States,  the  third  supplier,  amounted  to  4,400.000  fr.  (5.567,000 
fr.  in  1935).  Italy  is  credited  with  2.401.000  fr.  and  Canada  with  1,702,000  fr.  (1,299,000 
fr.  in  1935).    Exports  are  mainly  to  France  and  Great  Britain. 

Imports  of  inner  tubes  for  all  vehicles  totalled  4.165.000  fr.  Consignments  were  mainly 
from  France  (1.550.000  fr.)  and  Great  Britain  (1.361,000  fr.).  Imports  from  the  United 
States  were  valued  at  239.000  fr. 

Machine  Belting. — Of  the  5.138,000  fr.  worth  of  conveyor  and  machine  belting  imported, 
Great  Britain  is  credited  with  2.255.000  fr.  and  the  United  States  with  1,420,000  fr.  Exports 
were  mainly  to  the  Belgian  Congo. 

Tubing. — The  United  States  supplied  1.212.000  fr.  worth  of  rubber  tubing,  followed 
by  Germany  with  1,176.000  fr.  out  of  total  imports  valued  at  3,426,000  fr.  About  one- 
third  of  the  exports  were  consigned  to  the  Belgian  Congo. 

Heels  and  Soles. — Of  the  2.771.000  fr.  worth  of  heels  and  soles  imported,  France  supplied 
1378,000  fr..  Germany  1.043,000  fr.,  and  Great  Britain  216,000  fr.  Half  the  exports  were 
effected  to  Holland. 

Toys. — Germany  and  Great  Britain,  with  1.716,000  and  1,264,000  fr.  respectively,  sup- 
plied most  of  the  imports  of  rubber  toys;  Japan  was  credited  with  269,000  fr.  and  the 
United  Statas  with  186.000  fr.    This  item  includes  toy  balloons. 

Footwear. — Imports  of  goloshes  were  valued  at  1.351,000  fr.,  mainly  from  Czechoslovakia 
(507,000  fr.),  Germany  (359,000  fr.):  Great  Britain  (154,000  fr.),  and  Japan  (92.000  fr.). 
Imports  of  other  footwear,  entirely  of  rubber,  including  sand  shoes,  etc..  totalling  11.873,000 
fr..  were  credited  chiefly  to  Japan  (5,545,000  fr.)  and  Czechoslovakia  (3,397,000  fr.).  Great 
Britain  was  credited  with  931.000  fr.  and  Germany  with  547,000  fr. 

Textiles,  Hosiery,  Clothing 

Belgium  possesses  an  important  textile  industry,  and  as  the  following  table 
shows,  imports  consist  mainly  of  raw  wool  and  cotton  and  exports  are  chiefly 
manufactures  of  these  materials.    Imports  of  hosiery  exceed  exports 


Imports  and  Exports  of  Textile  Products,  1936 


Article 

Imports 

Exports 

Raw  materials: 

1.000  Francs 

1,000  Francs 

Wool  

1.672.201 

1,347.886 

Hair  

50,439 

219.312 

825,509 

245,593 

Flax  

304.835 

461,584 

137,922 

11.884 

143.057 

46,832 

Silk  

2,038 
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Imports  and  Exports  of  Textile  Products,  1936 — Concluded 

Article  Imports  Exports 
Yarn:                                                                       1,000  Francs     1,000  Francs 

Wool   92,550  346,094 

Cotton   91,297  146,384 

Silk,  natural  and  artificial   42,489  102,059 

Flax,  hemp,  ramie   63,023  135,369 

Jute   1,209  36,674 

Twine  and  rope   1,025  63,958 

Fabrics: 

Woollen   82,682  155, 153 

Cotton   80,465  914,792 

Silk,  natural  and  artificial   101,627  15,024 

Jute   330  87,248 

Flax,  hemp,  ramie   1,610  142,400 

Embroidery,  lace,  ribbons   17,478  11,752 

Hosiery   76,386  64,905 

Lingerie   11,383  9,464 

Clothing,  women's   19,776  7,427 

Clothing,  men's   6,963  25,636 

Other  made  up  goods   52,463  78,016 

Hats,  women's   762  15,308 

Hats,  men's   17,899  14,974 


WOOL  AND  PRODUCTS 

Raw  Wool. — Raw  wool  in  the  grease  is  consigned  to  Belgium  mainly  from  Australia, 
Great  Britain,  Argentina,  and  South  Africa  and  makes  up  the  bulk  of  the  imports.  Combed 
or  dyed  wool  is  imported  chiefly  from  France,  which  also  supplies  most  of  the  combing 
waste. 

Woollen  Yarn. — Imports  of  carded  yarn  totalled  8,483,000  fr.,  mainly  grey  or  bleached 
singles  and  twists,  against  exports  amounting  to  110,784,000  fr. 

Imports  of  combed  yam,  mostly  grey,  totalled  64,837,000  fr.  compared  with  exports 
valued  at  227,151,000  fr. 

Imports  of  woollen  yarn  put  up  for  retail  sale  were  valued  at  16,476,000  fr.  (mainly 
from  Germany,  France  and  Great  Britain),  against  exports  of  7,209,000  fr. 

Woollen  Fabrics. — Imports  of  carpets  totalled  5,992,000  fr.,  against  exports  of  68,078,000 
fr.    This  trade  is  mainly  with  Great  Britain. 

Imports  of  velvets  and  plushes  were  valued  at  4,951,000  fr.,  mainly  from  Germany, 
compared  with  exports  of  5,576,000  fr.,  consigned  chiefly  to  Great  Britain. 

Imports  of  all  other  woollen  fabrics  amounted  to  62.695,000  fr.,  principally  from  Great 
Britain,  against  exports  totalling  58,891.000  fr.,  chiefly  to  Holland,  the  United  States,  and 
Argentina. 

HAIR 

Imports  of  hair  of  all  kinds  totalled  50,439,000  fr.,  mainly  from  France; 
imports  from  the  United  States  were  valued  at  2,777,000  fr.  Exports,  which  were 
valued  at  219,312,000  fr.,  consisted  chiefly  of  hare  and  rabbits'  hair  (195,245,000 
fr.),  consigned  mainly  to  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  France,  Canada  being 
fourth  with  15,807,000  francs. 


COTTON  AND  PRODUCTS 


Raw  Cotton. — Belgium  imports  its  raw  material  for  its  cotton  industry  mainly  from 
the  United  States  (189,093.000  fr.),  the  Belgian  Congo  (146,937.000  fr.)  and  British  India 
(142,110,000  fr.).    Imports  from  Brazil  totalled  30,441,000  fr.,  and  from  Egypt  23,628,000  fr. 

Cotton  Yarn. — Total  imports  of  cotton  yarn,  mainly  unbleached,  amounted  to  69,640,000 
fr.,  supplied  principally  from  Great  Britain.  Exports  were  valued  at  124,083,000  fr.,  mostly 
consigned  to  Holland. 

Imports  of  cotton  yam  (thread)  put  up  for  retail  sale,  amounted  to  11,812,000  fr., 
chiefly  from  France,  against  exports  of  12.258,000  fr.,  consigned  principally  to  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  Ireland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo. 

Piece-goods. — Imports  of  cotton  piece-goods  were  valued  at  60,433,000  fr..  Great  Britain 
supplying  about  half,  mostly  dyed  and  printed  fabrics.  Exports  amounted  to  624,469,000 
fr.;  the  most  important  category  being  fabrics  of  pure  cotton,  neither  figured,  glazed  nor 
mercerized  (438,575,000  fr.).  consignments  in  this  class  being  mainly  to  the  United  States 
(141.699,000  fr.),  Great  Britain  (77.781,000  fr.).  Argentina  (49,528,000  fr.),  and  Egypt 
(36,669,000  fr.),  with  consignments  to  Canada  valued  at  11,806,000  fr. 
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SILK 

Imports  of  wound  or  thrown  silk,  even  dyed,  were  valued  at  5,197,000  fr., 
mainly  from  France.   Exports  amounted  to  124,000  fr. 

Yam.— Imports  of  yarn  of  floss  silk  amounted  to  2,998,000  fr.  against  exports  of  6,582,000  fr. 

Imports  of  artificial  silk  yarn,  undyed,  totalled  28,803,000  fr.,  consigned  mainly  from 
Holland  (16.953,000  fr.),  and  Switzerland  (6,218,000  fr.),  while  exports  were  valued  at  92,060,000 
fr.,  consigned  principally  to  Germany,  Yugoslavia,  Sweden,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Argentina. 
In  the  dyed  category  imports  totalled  941,000  fr.  compared  with  exports  valued  at  3,274,000  fr. 

Fabrics. — Imports  of  natural  silk  fabrics,  chiefly  crepe,  totalled  34,578,000  fr.,  of  which 
France  supplied  70  per  cent.    Exports  were  valued  at  5,778,000  fr. 

Imports  of  fabrics  of  artificial  silk  totalled  48,939,000  fr.,  supplied  mainly  by  Germany 
and  France,  while  exports  amounted  to  9,248,000  fr. 

HOSIERY 

Imports  of  hosiery  of  pure  silk  or  mixed  with  silk  were  valued  at  42,785,000 
fr.,  of  which  approximately  one-quarter  represents  hosiery  of  pure  silk.  Ger- 
many supplied  about  90  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  artificial  silk  stockings,  the 
balance  being  mainly  from  Czechoslovakia. 

Nearly  one-quarter  of  the  imports  of  pure  silk  hosiery  are  credited  to 
Germany,  the  United  States  being  the  second  largest  supplier,  closely  followed 
by  Canada. 

Of  the  total  imports  of  hosiery  of  silk,  natural  or  artificial,  Germany  supplied 
34,527,000  fr.  and  Czechoslovakia  3,814,000  fr.  The  United  States  is  credited 
with  1,259,000  fr.,  Canada  with  978,000  fr.,  and  Great  Britain  with  444,000  fr. 
Imports  are  limited  under  quotas.  In  1935  imports  from  the  United  States 
totalled  1,057,000  fr.,  from  Canada  662,000  fr.,  and  from  Great  Britain  787;000  fr. 

Imports  of  woollen  stockings  totalled  1,270,000  fr.,  mainly  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Germany,  as  against  exports  of  9,221,000  fr.,  chiefly  to  Holland. 

CLOTHING 

Imports  of  men's  and  women's  clothing  are  subject  to  quota  restrictions. 

Imports  of  women's  clothing,  not  specially  mentioned  in  the  tariff,  under 
item  612,  totalled  19,760,000  fr.,  consigned  mainly  from  Germany  (8,020,000  fr.), 
the  United  States  (3,816,000  fr.),  Hungary  (2,639,000  fr.),  France  (2,192,000  fr.), 
Czechoslovakia  (1,153,000  fr.),  and  Great  Britain  (1,076,000  fr.). 

TWINE  AND  ROPE 

Imports  of  rope,  cordage  and  twine  of  flax,  hemp,  ramie,  jute  and  other 
vegetable  fibres  other  than  cotton,  amounted  to  978,000  fr.  Exports  were  valued 
at  63,929,000  fr.,  mainly  to  Great  Britain,  France,  Morocco,  Norway,  and  Hol- 
land; consignments  to  Canada  amounted  to  1,389,000  fr. 

Wood  and  Paper 

Imports  of  wood  of  all  kinds,  including  sawn  lumber,  were  valued  at 
741,183.000  fr.;  charcoal,  5,722,000  fr.;  furniture,  8,780,000  fr.;  other  wooden 
ware,  46,424,000  fr.;  wood-pulp,  143,945,000  fr.;  wallpaper,  4,805,000  fr.;  other 
paper  and  board,  211,239,000  fr.;  goods  made  of  paper  or  cardboard.  18,141,000 
fr.;  books.  63.465,000  fr.;  all  other  printed  matter,  with  or  without  illustrations, 
119,681,000  fr.,  representing  a  grand  total  of  1,363,385,000  fr. 

WOOD 

Pit  Props,  Poles. — Imports  of  pit  props,  poles  and  other  wood,  Dot  sawn,  having  a  cir- 
cumference of  less  than  75  cm.  at  the  larger  end.  totalled  552,841  cu.m.  valued  at  64,544,000 
fr..  of  which  Russia  supplied  281,852  cu.m.  (33,040,000  fr.),  and  Finland  209,154  cu.m. 
(25,169,000  fr.).    Imports  from  Russia  were  twice  those  in  1935  in  volume,  while  purchases 
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from  Finland  decreased  by  117,600  cu.m.  In  view  of  the  considerable  rise  in  price  and 
the  virtual  monopoly  which  Russia  and  Finland  possess  over  this  trade,  efforts  have  been 
made  by  Belgian  firms  to  obtain  supplies  from  Canada  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1715:  December  12,  1936). 

Exports  amounted  to  38,176  cubic  met.  valued  at  5,494.000  fr.,  mainly  to  Holland  and 
France. 

Pulpivood. — Imports  of  wood  for  the  manufacture  of  pulp,  this  category  comprising  bolts 
less  than  1-90  met.  in  length  and  with  a  circumference  of  under  75  cm.  at  the  larger  end, 
totalled  145,192  cu.m.  valued  at  20,703,000  fr.,  of  which  Russia  supplied  118,107  cu.m. 
(17,424,000  fr.)  and  Finland  26,934  cu.m.  (3,229,000  fr.).  As  in  the  case  of  pit  props,  Belgian 
firms  are  prepared  to  place  orders  in  Canada  at  competitive  or  equal  prices. 

Other  Round  Timber. — Imports  of  building  or  cabinet-makers'  wood,  in  logs,  unsquared, 
amounted  to  212,358  cubic  met,  (56,650,000  fr.),  of  which  coniferous  woods  totalled  120,378 
cu.m.  (23,696.000  fr.),  imports  of  this  latter  class  being  mainly  from  Russia.  Belgian  manu- 
facturers of  box-shooks  are  desirous  of  obtaining  quotations  from  Canada  for  spruce  and 
logs  of  other  species  suitable  for  making  boxes. 

Exports  of  round  timber  totalled  6S,059  cubic  met.  (15,210,000  fr.). 

Sawn  Lumber. — Imports  of  wooden  beams  of  a  thickness  of  15  cm.  (about  6  inches) 
and  over  totalled  13,336  cu.m.  valued  at  8,638,000  fr.,  the  main  species  consisting  of  conif- 
erous woods  (9,813  cubic  met.,  5,426,000  fr.).  The  United  States  supplied  the  largest  part 
of  these  coniferous  beams  (2,825.000  fr.),  followed  by  Latvia  (1,165,000  fr.),  Canada  being 
third  with  1,043  cubic  m.  (746.000  fr.),  no  imports  having  been  credited  to  Canada  in  1935. 

Total  imports  of  sawn  lumber  under  15  cm.  in  thickness  amounted  to  1,084,834  cu.m. 
valued  at  426,644,000  fr.,  comprising  mainlv  woods  of  the  coniferous  species  (992,670  cu.m. 
353,919,000  fr.). 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  these  imports  by  countries: — 
Imports  of  Sawn  Lumber  under  15  cm.  in  1936 


Country — 

Total  

Finland  

Russia  , 

United  States  , 

Sweden  

Latvia  

Poland  

Canada  

Lithuania  

Austria  , 

Holland  

France  

Germany  

Japan  

Yugoslavia  

French  W.  Africa. .  . 

Australia  

British  India  

Belgian  Congo  

Canada  was  credited  with  imports  valued  at  6,002.000  fr.  compared  with  577,000  fr. 
(2,384  cubic  m.)  in  1935,  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  Douglas  fir. 

Railway  Sleepers. — Imports  of  railwav  ties  totalled  46.579  cu.m.  (18,764,000  fr.),  of  which 
Poland  supplied  27,261  cu.m.  (10,577,000  fr.),  Yugoslavia  9.353  cu.m.  (3,700,000  fr.)  and 
France  6,815  cu.m.  (3,139,000  fr.). 

Plywood. — Imports  of  veneer  wood,  simply  sawn,  cut  or  unrolled,  were  valued  at 
14,717,000  fr.,  supplied  mainly  by  France  (10,152,000  fr.)  and  Germany  (2,450,000  fr.), 
Poland  being  credited  with  963,000  fr.,  Holland  with  281,000  fr.  and  Italy  with  66,000  fr. 
Exports  amounted  to  1,953,000  fr.,  mainly  to  Germany. 

Imports  of  veneer  sheets,  superimposed  and  glued,  were  valued  at  70,118,000  fr.,  the 
main  suppliers  being  Poland  (21.178.000  fr.),  the  United  States  (14,431.000  fr.),  and  Russia 
(10,012,000  fr.).  Imports  from  Latvia  amounted  to  7,130.000  fr..  from  Finland  5,389,000  fr., 
and  from  Japan  4,830.000  fr.  Holland  is  credited  with  2.092.000  fr.,  Germany  with  1,342,000 
fr.,  Sweden  1,134,000  fr.,  Lithuania  333,000  fr.,  and  Esthonia  with  318,000  fr.  Canada  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  trade  statistics. 

Furniture. — Imports  of  chair  backs  and  bottoms  of  veneer  or  plywood  totalled  1.585,000 
fr.,  mainly  from  Latvia  (899,000  fr.)  and  Esthonia  (499.000  fr.). 

Imports  of  chairs  were  valued  at  685,000  fr.,  while  exports  amounted  to  3,605,000  fr. 

Imports  of  furniture  other  than  chairs  totalled  4,134.000  fr.,  of  which  Germany  supplied 
about  80  per  cent.   Exports  were  valued  at  15,427,000  fr.,  mainly  to  France  and  Holland. 


Ash,  beech,  oak, 

walnut 

Coniferous 

Other  Species 

Cu.M. 

1,000  Fr. 

Cu.M. 

1,000  Fr. 

Cu.M. 

1,000  Fr 

92,164 

72,725 

992,670 
490,719 

353,919 
162.850 

18,498 

11,245 

9,9i9 

6,833 

202,287 

68,119 

'  38 

"i9 

20,601 

14,826 

71,758 
91.216 
57.139 

43,089 
31,384 
17,663 

2,254 

1,695 

28,898 

26,294 

44,515 

16.392 

11,392 

6.002 

1,39l 

1,443 

9.645 

3,183 

462 

137 

2,585 

980 

1.079 

828 

693 

513 

'984 

*572 

307 

167 

428 

470 

187 

218 

4,151 

4.279 

3,514 

3,774 

392 
445 
512 
12,172 

'406 
430 
777 
5,480 
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PULP  AND  PAPER 

Wood-pulp.— Imports  of  wood-pulp,  which  were  valued  at  144,470,000  fr.,  were  10  per 
cent  greater  in  volume  than  in  1935.  Sweden  remained  the  principal  supplier;  Norway 
took  second  place  from  Finland,  shipments  from  this  latter  country  having  decreased  by 
14  per  cent  in  volume.    Exports  were  valued  at  13,142,000  fr. 

The  following  table  shows  the  chief  countries  of  supply  in  1935  and  1936,  together 
with  the  weight  and  value  of  their  consignments: — 

Imports  of  Wood-pulp,  1935  and  1936 

1935  1936 
M.  Tons      1,000  Fr.     M.  Tons      1,000  Fr. 


Total    154,838  124.577  169.501  144.470 

Sweden   55,622  49.208  61,721  58.627 

Norway   33,526  16.872  46.223  23.853 

Finland    35,141  22.599  30,494  24.740 

United  States   7.118  13.098  8.372  15,098 

Germany   12.671  11.562  9,776  9,665 

Czechoslovakia   2.348  2.960  3.167  5.0S0 

Canada   2,879  3,900  1.585  1,811 

Lithuania   1,653  1.443  2,051  1,883 


Newsprint  Paper. — Imports  of  newsprint,  which  totalled  36.249  metric  tons  valued  at 
40,342,000  fr.,  exceeded  imports  in  1935  by  about  one-third  in  regard  to  weight. 
Comparative  statistics  for  1935  and  1936  are  set  out  in  the  following  table: — 

Imports  of  Newsprint,  1935  and  1936 

1935  1936 
M.  Tons    1.000  Fr.    M.  Tons    1,000  Fr. 


Total   27.100  26.636  36.249  40.342 

Finland   8,701  8,145  15,744  17,442 

Norway   12,263  11,979  12,371  13.281 

Holland   3,007  3,334  4,541  5,349 

Germany   1.848  2,017  2,336  2,757 

Sweden   1.282  1,161  1,243  1,480 


Finland,  as  the  above  table  shows,  supplied  the  increased  demand  in  1936,  imports 
from  Norway  being  about  the  same  as  in  1935. 

Wallboard. — The  trade  returns  group  imports  of  wallboard  under  the  item:  paper  and 
board,  not  included  elsewhere,  containing  over  10  per  cent  of  mechanical  pulp.  This  item 
includes  paper  or  board  weighing  from  18  grams  up  per  square  metre,  as  well  as  "  duplex " 
board.  Total  imports  Under  this  item  amounted  to  16,489  metric  tons  valued  at  31,707,000 
fr.,  mainly  from  Finland.  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  Consignments  from  the  United 
States  totalled  398  tons  (1.659.000  fr.),  and  from  Great  Britain  169  tons  (323,000  fr.). 

Wallpaper. — Imports  of  wallpaper  were  valued  at  4,660,000  fr.,  Germany  being  credited 
with  3,009.000  fr.  and  Great  Britain  with  869,000  fr.  Exports  amounted  to  13,055,000  fr., 
chiefly  to  France  (7,439,000  fr.)  and  Holland  (2,604,000  fr.). 


NETHERLANDS  COMMODITY  MARKETS  IN  1936 

W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  cubic  metre  equals  35-333  cubic  feet.  For  ton  read  metric  ton,  which 
equals  2,205  pounds;  one  florin  (fl.)  or  guilder  equals  $0.55  at  present  rate  of 
exchange,  though  from  January  to  September  26,  1936,  equalled  approximately 
§0.68.  Conversions  have  been  made  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange.  All 
trade  totals  are  exclusive  of  coin  and  bullion  figures.) 

II 

Minerals,  Metals  and  Metal  Products 

Rotterdam,  March  18,  1937. — There  are  no  minerals  or  ores  mined  in  the 
Netherlands,  with  the  exception  of  coal  and  some  salt.  Imports  are  therefore 
necessary  and  are  employed  in  the  various  metal-using  industries.  Under  this 
general  heading  are  also  included  various  types  of  hardware  and  metal  goods,  as 
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well  as  construction  material.  Owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Germany,  the  greater  proportion  of  supplies  are  sent  forward  by  these  two 
countries  and  the  prospects  for  Canadian  participation,  except  for  crude  minerals, 
are  not  promising. 

ORES 

In  193G  imports  of  iron  ore  increased  to  488,695  tons;  those  of  iron  pyrites 
totalled  290,453  tons.  Zinc  ore  arrivals,  though  not  as  large  an  item  in  1936, 
weighed  43,470  tons  (fl.  1,280,000),  arid  included  imports  from  Canada  to  the 
amount  of  1,647  tons  (fl.  57,000).  Tin  ore  is  imported  chiefly  from  the  Nether- 
lands Indies.  All  these  crude  ore  imports  are  intended  for  further  processing 
in  this  country. 

Coal  and  briquettes  are  both  imported  into  and  exported  from  Holland. 
Arrivals  come  mostly  from  Germany,  while  exports  are  distributed  principally  to 
France,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland.  There  is  also  a  large  bunkering 
trade.  In  1936,  14,717  tons  of  coal  (fl.  117,628)  were  forwarded  to  Canada.  A 
large  quantity  of  coke  is  exported,  mainly  to  Germany,  Sweden,  Belgium,  and 
France. 

CEMENT 

Arrivals  of  portland  cement  totalled  309,514  tons  (fl.  2,498,000)  in  1936, 
supplies  being  derived  chiefly  from  Belgium  (160,494  tons)  and  Germany 
(128,161  tons).  Imports  of  iron  portland  cement  and  cement  for  smelter  oven 
use  amounted  to  32,854  tons  (fl.  247,000),  Belgium  and  Germany  being  the  main 
suppliers. 

FERTILIZERS  OF  MINERAL  AND  CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION 

Saltpetre  arrivals  in  1936  amounting  to  44,363  tons  (fl.  2,487;000)  declined, 
supplied  principally  by  Chile.  Lime  nitrate  of  ammonia  imports  weighed 
46,959  tons  (fl.  2,539,000) ,  coming  mainly  from  Germany,  as  was  the  case  too 
for  ammonium  nitrate  with  1,941  tons  (fl.  127,000),  and  lime  saltpetre,  730  tons 
(fl.  101,000).  Other  lime  fertilizers  also  showed  increases  over  imports  in  the 
previous  year.  Exports  of  superphosphates  increased,  though  despatches  of 
Thomas  phosphate  declined  in  1936. 

IRON 

There  was  a  considerable  increase  in  imports  of  products  for  the  metal- 
working  factories,  such  as  plate,  bar,  and  corner  iron.  This  is  a  good  sign  for  the 
industries  concerned,  and  particularly  for  the  shipbuilding  branch,  which  is 
showing  an  increase  in  activity.  From  Canada  there  are  some  small  imports  of 
valves,  pipe  fittings,  screws  and  bolts,  amounting  in  all  to  but  38  tons  (fl.  3,000) . 

COPPER 

There  was  some  increase  in  the  value  of  imports  of  copper.  Canada's  par- 
ticipation in  1936  in  copper  in  blocks  amounted  to  1,096  tons  (fl.  330,000)  Total 
imports  amounted  to  4,086  tons  (fl.  1,267,000).  The  United  States  was  the  chief 
supplier,  sending  about  one-half  of  the  total,  or  1,929  tons  (fl.  591,000). 

Canadian  exporters  also  do  business  in  non-insulated  wire  and  cable,  bronze 
in  blocks,  as  well  as  certain  manufactures  of  copper  and  bronze. 

LEAD 

Imports  of  lead  in  blocks  in  1936  amounted  to  21,465  tons  (fl.  2,883,000). 
These  were  supplied  chiefly  by  Belgium  and  Mexico,  with  about  one-sixth 
coming  from  the  United  States.   No  arrivals  were  credited  to  Canada. 
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ZINC 

Imports  of  zinc  in  blocks  (9,808  tons  at  fl.  1,108,000)  showed  a  decrease  in 
volume  but  a  rise  in  value  compared  with  1935.  Belgium  and  Germany  are  the 
chief  sources  of  supply.  Exports  are  forwarded  to  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
France. 

NICKEL 

Arrivals  of  this  metal  increased  to  1,798  tons  (fl.  1,492,000)  as  compared 
to  1,000  tons  (fl.  941,000)  in  1935.  In  1935  Canada  is  credited  with  61  tons 
valued  at  fl.  78,791,  all  unprocessed  nickel  and  nickel  offal.  Figures  for  1936 
under  this  item  are  not  yet  available. 

ALUMINIUM 

Imports  of  this  metal  come  principally  from  Germany  and  Switzerland. 
In  1936  the  total  was  1,586  tons  (fl.  1,206,000).  There  were  some  small  arrivals 
of  Canadian  aluminium,  the  exact  value  of  which  is  not  yet  ascertainable. 

TIN 

Exports  of  tin  are  more  important  than  arrivals  and  trade  gains  are  recorded 
in  the  1936  returns  for  the  different  varieties. 

MICA 

Imports  decreased  in  1936,  falling  to  48  tons  (fl.  167,000) .  Great  Britain  is 
the  main  supplier,  followed  by  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Switzerland.  There 
has  always  been  a  considerable  demand  for  the  light-coloured  mica  for  use  as 
stove  fronts,  but  the  samples  of  the  Canadian  product  so  far  submitted  have 
not  been  able  to  meet  local  requirements. 

ASBESTOS 

Arrivals  in  1936  increased  to  602  tons  (fl.  70,000)  from  the  1935  level  of 
426  tons  (fl.  48,000) .  In  1935  Canada  supplied  79  tons  (fl.  4,941) ,  but  the  Cana- 
dian share  for  1936  is  not  yet  specified.  The  majority  of  the  asbestos  used  in 
this  country  is  of  South  African  origin. 

FELDSPAR 

Imports  decreased  for  the  year  under  review,  falling  about  10  per  cent  in 
volume,  but  only  very  slightly  in  value.  The  1935  arrivals  weighed  8,846  tons 
and  were  valued  at  fl.  105,000.   The  principal  source  of  imports  is  Sweden. 

Flour  and  Flour  Products 
wheat  flour 

Holland  as  a  market  for  foreign  flour  is  now  one  of  comparatively  minor 
importance.  There  is  a  series  of  crisis  legislation  under  which  the  import  of 
wheat  flour  is  strictly  regulated.  Bakers  are  only  allowed  to  use  5  per  cent 
of  unmixed  foreign  flour,  the  remainder  having  to  be  milled  in  this  country. 
The  quantity  brought  in  in  1936  showed  some  increase  over  the  1935  figures, 
rising  to  62,641  tons  (fl.  4,341,000)  in  comparison  with  41,519  tons  (fl.  2,247.000) 
in  1935. 

During  the  past  year  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  United  States,  under 
which  a  considerable  concession  was  offered  to  millers  in  that  country.  Imports 
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from  that  source  increased  considerably,  which  may  be  observed  from  the  table 
reproduced  below,  covering  arrivals  in  1935  and  1936  from  principal  suppliers: — 

1035  1936 
Country  of  Origin  M.  Tons  1,000  Fl.  M.  Tons    1,000  Fl. 

Total  

Germany  .  

Belgium  

United  Kingdom  

France  

Italy  

Switzerland  

Canada   

United  States  

Hungary  

Australia  

Poland  

As  will  be  noted  from  the  foregoing,  imports  from  Canada  in  1936  showed  a 
slight  increase,  amounting  to  about  4  per  cent  in  volume  and  12  per  cent  in  value 
as  compared  with  her  participation  in  1935. 


41,510 

2,247 

62,641 

4,341 

608 

33 

511 

25 

409 

22 

2,204 

132 

4,535 

310 

10,528 

687 

10,273 

559 

2,199 

06 

1,753 

52 

3,890 

280 

4,000 

iii 

8.904 

701 

25,507 

2,154 

3,001 

187 

6,247 

420 

992 

53 

2,879 

193 

8,120 

340 

MALT 

Total  imports  amounted  to  7,293  tons  (fl.  737,000) ,  which  was  brought  in 
chiefly  from  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary. 

ROLLED  OATS 

Total  imports  under  this  division  in  1936  were  almost  negligible,  amounting 
to  onlv  30  tons  (fl.  4,000).  Arrivals  have  been  declining  steadilv,  and  in  1935 
were  1,190  tons  (fl.  164,000) ;  in  1933  the  total  was  8,421  tons  (fl.  835,475).  The 
construction  of  a  large  mill  in  Rotterdam  to  process  this  product  is  the  main 
reason  for  this  decline.  Canada  formerly  sent  considerable  quantities  of  rolled 
oats  to  Holland. 

MACARONI 

Imports  declined  to  321  tons  (fl.  32,000) ;  in  1935  the  figure  was  530  tons 
(fl.  86,000) .  Holland's  adherence  to  "  sanctions  "  practically  stopped  imports 
of  macaroni  from  Italy,  which  in  former  years  was  the  chief  supplier.  This  year 
the  main  imports  came  from  Belgium  and  France,  and  Canada  increased  her 
share  of  the  market.  Vermicelli  showed  an  upward  trend.  Domestic  manu- 
facturers, however,  now  cater  to  the  greater  proportion  of  the  demand. 

POTATO  FLOUR  AND  DEXTRINE 

The  processing  of  potatoes  for  the  above  products  is  an  important  industry. 
Imports  are  practically  nil,  while  large  exports  are  forwarded  all  over  the  world, 
but  principally  to  the  United  Kingdom.  A  decided  gain  was  recorded  in  potato 
flour  shipments — 102,382  tons  (fl.  6,492,000) .  Dextrine  exports  remained  on 
about  the  same  level  in  1935—24,112  tons  (fl.  2,473,000). 

Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  Products 

There  are  few  products  in  this  division  which  are  of  interest  to  Canadian 
trade.  Some  imports  of  cinema  films,  as  well  as  special  materials  for  the  paint 
industry,  are,  however,  brought  in  from  the  Dominion.  In  view  of  the  large 
domestic  industry  and  keen  competition  from  German  and  United  Kingdom 
suppliers,  there  is  little  opportunity  for  increasing  Canada's  participation  under 
this  heading. 

PATENT  MEDICINES 

Imports  in  1936  amounted  to  1,243  tons  (fl.  3,573,000) ,  of  which  Germany 
supplied  approximately  one-half  in  value,  Great  Britain,  Switzerland,  France, 
and  the  United  States  following. 
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TOILET  ARTICLES 

Toothpaste  imports  weighed  190  tons  (fl.  338,000),  of  which  72  tons  (fl.  153,- 
000)  came  from  the  United  States,  55  tons  (fl.  141,000)  from  Great  Britain,  and 
52  tons  (fl.  20,000)  from  Germany.  Face  cream  arrivals  totalled  170  tons 
(fl.  310,000) ,  the  better-class  coming  from  France  and  the  cheaper  lines  from 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany.  Combined  imports  of  per- 
fumes, cosmetics,  hair  and  toilet  waters  weighed  458  tons  (fl.  852,000) .  Prin- 
cipal suppliers  of  these  were  France  (141  tons  at  fl.  442,000),  Great  Britain  (139 
tons  at  fl.  150,000),  and  Germany  (65  tons  at  fl.  114,000).  Canadian  exporters 
would  experience  difficulties  in  meeting  the  competition  from  brands  already 
known,  which  are  often  well  supported  by  advertising. 

SODA 

Sodium  salt  imports  weighed  45,790  (fl.  1,912,000) .  Caustic  soda  arrivals 
amounted  to  17,335  tons  (fl.  1,580,000) .  France  was  the  principal  supplier 
in  both  products;  the  1936  totals  show  reductions  compared  with  1935 

PAINTS  AND  MATERIALS 

There  are  certain  quantities  of  Canadian  ochre  sold  in  this  territory. 
Canadian  trade  returns,  in  reporting  exports  to  Holland,  also  include  transit 
shipments  which  are  re-forwarded  to  Germany. 

Other  raw  paint  materials  are  produced  in  considerable  quantities  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  exports  of  these  amount  to  a  substantial  total,  although  exact 
details  are  kept  secret. 

Paint  products,  including  lithopone,  to  the  value  of  fl.  309,404  were  sent  to 
the  Dominion  in  1936  from  Holland. 

OILS,  RESINS,  GUMS.  ETC. 

Imports  in  this  division  advanced  for  petroleum,  fuel  oil,  rock  and  train 
oil,  while  benzine  imports  declined  in  volume,  but  advanced  slightly  in  value. 
In  former  years  there  has  been  some  import  of  Canadian  whale  oil,  but  these 
are  dependent  on  whether  prices  are  competitive.  None  was  imported  during 
last  year.   Current  quotations  are  approximately  $108  per  ton  of  2,240  lbs. 

The  only  other  item  of  interest  to  Canada  in  this  group  is  toilet  soap, 
imports  of  which,  however,  are  declining,  due  to  the  quota  restrictions  which 
limit  arrivals  from  the  supplying  countries.  Imports  in  1936  from  the  Dominion 
amounted  to  209  tons  (fl.  109,000) ,  while  total  imports  amounted  to  742  tons 
(fl.  512,000). 

Wood  and  Wood  Products 

Total  imports  in  this  group  showed  an  increase  in  the  period  under  review, 
both  in  volume  and  value.  The  rise  was  mostly  due  to  added  imports  of  fir  and 
pitprops.  There  are  no  forests  of  any  commercial  importance  in  Holland,  and 
this  country  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on  foreign  supplies.  The  native  elm 
is  the  only  lumber  which  is  available  in  quantities  sufficient  to  meet  the  domestic 
demand.  The  ordinary  soft  woods  are  brought  in  principally  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Baltic  and  Scandinavian  countries,  whereas  the  hard  and  exotic 
woods  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Canada's  chief  interest  is  in  Douglas  fir,  both  as  lumber  and  plywood. 

OAK 

This  is  one  of  the  principal  woods  used  by  the  furniture  manufacturers. 
Imports  in  1936  amounted  to  24,318  cubic  metres  (fl.  552,000).  Belgium  and 
France  are  the  chief  suppliers,  followed  by  Poland  and  Germany.    Sawn  oak 
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imports  amounted  to  44,615  cubic  metres  (fl.  2,164,000),  of  which  Poland  supplied 
15,755  cubic  metres  (ft  789,000)  and  the  United  States  15,538  cubic  metres 
(fl.  607,000). 

SPRUCE  AND  PINE 

For  general  use  in  construction  European  spruce  and  pine  are  the  varieties 
principally  employed  in  this  country.  Imports  of  spruce  and  pine  logs  amounted 
to  75,393  cubic  metres  (fl.  973,000).  Lumber,  other  than  scaffolding  and  box- 
wood, amounted  to  1,430,981  cubic  metres  (fl.  22,194,000)  and  was  derived 
principally  from  Soviet  Russia.  Imports  of  the  latter  were  also  received  from 
Finland,  Sweden,  and  Poland,  while  the  other  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  coun- 
tries contributed  smaller  amounts.  Boxwood  arrivals  totalled  13,474  cubic 
metres  (fl.  299,000),  mostly  coming  from  Poland.  Scaffolding  imports  were 
110,867  cubic  metres  (fl.  1,951,000),  chiefly  from  Poland  and  Russia. 

DOUGLAS  FIR 

Imports  of  this  wood  increased  considerably.  The  United  States  supplied 
a  quantity  amounting  to  16,368  cubic  metres  (fl.  331,000)  out  of  a  total  of  17,466 
cubic  metres  (fl.  351,000)  and  Canada  837  cubic  metres  (fl.  15,000).  The 
above  figures  related  to  logs  and  squared  log  imports,  whereas  under  sawn 
lumber  the  total  was  16,259  cubic  metres  (fl.  554,000),  of  which  the  United 
States  is  credited  with  14,803  cubic  metres  (fl.  509,000)  and  Canada  with  1,085 
cubic  metres  (fl.  30,000). 

Douglas  fir  is  being  used  more  for  interior  trim  than  formerly  and  prospects 
are  more  encouraging  for  the  future. 

OTHER  LOGS  AND  LUMBER 

Beech  is  brought  in  in  considerable  quantities,  supplied  mostly  in  logs  from 
Germany  and  in  the  sawn  state  from  Poland.  Imports  of  poplar  were  neg- 
ligible. Arrivals  of  exotic  woods  are  of  considerable  value,  most  of  these  being 
destined  for  use  by  the  furniture  manufacturers. 

PITPROPS 

Imports  of  pitprops  increased  in  1936,  amounting  to  163,325  tons  (fl.  1,974,- 
000)  as  compared  with  144,199  tons  (fl.  1,796,000).  Supplies  are  derived  chiefly 
from  Russia  and  Belgium;  Finland  furnished  considerable  quantities.  There 
may  be  some  market  for  Canadian  pitprops  as  prices  of  these  are  rising.  Pre- 
viously, however,  participation  by  Canada  was  impossible,  due  principally  to 
the  high  proportion  of  freight  charges  entailed  in  the  laid-down  prices. 

PULPWOOD 

Imports  in  the  last  two  years  remained  at  practically  the  same  level.  In 
1936  they  amounted  to  371,721  cubic  metres  (fl.  2,004,000).  The  greater  pro- 
portion comes  from  Russia,  which  was  the  source  of  282,840  cubic  metres 
(fl.  1,532,000),  or  approximately  three-quarters  of  the  total.  Latvia  sent  54,503 
cubic  metres  (fl.  268,000),  while  Finland  was  the  source  of  21,445  cubic  metres 
(fl.  115,000). 

Canada  is  not  mentioned  specifically  this  year,  although  under  a  general 
heading  which  relates  principallv  to  pulpwood,  she  is  credited  with  forwarding 
3,851  tons  (fl.  75,850) . 

This  was  the  first  year  in  which  commercial  shipments  were  made  from 
the  Dominion. 

POLES  AND  PILING 

Piling  for  building  construction  and  telegraph  poles  are  consolidated  under 
the  one  item  in  the  trade  returns.    A  decrease  is  noticeable  in  the  combined 
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figure  during  the  last  year,  imports  falling  to  41,921  tons  (fl.  751,000)  com- 
pared with  48,971  tons  (fl.  941,000)  in  1935.  This  reflects  the  continued  stag- 
nation in  the  building  and  construction  industry,  since  most  buildings  in  the 
large  cities  of  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  are  erected  on  piles.  Imports  of 
telegraph  poles  have  also  tended  to  decrease,  but  will  probably  show  an  improve- 
ment in  the  present  year  due  to  line  construction,  this  being  temporary  replace- 
ment work,  as  new  wires  are  being  laid  underground. 

Supplies  of  poles  and  piling  are  derived  principally  from  Belgium,  followed 
by  German}'  and  Russia.  Here  also  prices  are  rising  somewhat,  and  it  may 
be  possible  for  some  Canadian  suppliers  to  meet  continental  competition. 

RAILROAD  TIES 

Imports  of  these  increased  considerably  in  1936,  mounting  to  a  total  of 
525,955  units  (fl.  919,000)  as  compared  with  359,657  ties  (fl.  490,000)  in  1935. 
Russia,  Poland,  and  Yugoslavia  are  the  main  sources  of  supply  in  the  order 
named. 

COOPERAGE  STOCK 

Increased  industrial  activity  is  shown  in  the  enlarged  imports  of  staves 
and  hoops  for  the  manufacture  of  containers.  In  1936  total  imports  amounted 
to  16.832  tons  (fl.  915,000)  as  compared  with  11,889  tons  (fl.  553,000)  in  1935. 
In  value  the  United  States  was  the  chief  supplier,  imports  from  that  country 
totalling  fl.  412,000  and  weighing  6,023  tons.  Germany  was  second  with  fl. 
356,000  in  value  and  6,664  tons  in  weight.  Smaller  imports  came  from  Poland 
and  Czechoslovakia. 

PLYWOOD 

There  is  a  considerable  demand  for  all  sorts  of  plywood  in  Holland.  Birch 
plywood  is  the  most  important;  total  imports  amounted  to  30,859  tons  (fl.  3,208,- 
000) .  There  is  therefore  a  considerable  increase  over  1935  when  arrivals  totalled 
25,757  tons  (fl.  2,603,000).  Poland,  Russia,  Finland,  and  Latvia  are  the  chief 
suppliers. 

OAK  PLYWOOD 

Imports  amounted  to  610  tons  (fl.  164,000),  and  came  principally  from 
Poland  and  Belgium. 

Plywood  of  other  kinds  is  grouped  together,  and  it  is  under  this  item  that 
arrivals  of  Douglas  fir  plywood  from  the  Dominion  are  included.  Imports  under 
this  group  heading  for  1936  amounted  to  2,392  tons  (fl.  353,000),  which  was 
a  slight  decrease  from  the  quantity  for  the  preceding  year,  but  a  rise  in  value. 
Canada's  share  was  156  tons  (fl.  25,000) .  Supplies  originated  principally  in 
the  United  States. 

OTHER  WOOD  PRODUCTS 

Imports  of  planks  for  flooring  were  163  tons  (fl.  37,000)  in  comparison 
with  244  tons  (fl.  34,000)  in  1935.  These  came  mainly  from  Belgium.  There 
is  a  considerable  domestic  flooring  manufacturing  industry.  Hardwood  flooring 
is  not  as  common  in  this  country  as  in  Canada.  A  limited  demand  exists  for 
supplies  from  the  Dominion. 

Imports  of  veneer  declined  somewhat,  standing  at  1,827  tons  (fl.  499,000). 
Germany,  France,  and  Poland  are  the  principal  sources  of  supply. 

Non-specified  wood  product  imports  were  valued  at  fl.  622,000.  Under 
this  heading  arrivals  from  Canada  of  such  miscellaneous  wood  articles  as  skewers, 
wooden  spoons,  and  small  woodenware  are  included.  There  are  also  some  ship- 
ments of  used  barrels  and  casks,  both  complete  and  in  the  knocked-down  state 
from  the  Dominion.  Arrivals  from  all  sources  weighed  13,566  tons  (fl.  1,252,000). 
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WOOD-PULP 

Holland  is  a  manufacturer  of  paper  of  various  sorts,  as  well  as  of  artificial 
silk.  Wood-pulp  for  these  mills  must  be  imported  and  purchases  run  to  con- 
siderable quantities. 

Mechanical  Pulp. — Arrivals  decreased  in  quantity,  but  remained  at  the 
same  level  in  so  far  as  value  was  concerned,  the  total  being  22,652  tons  at  fl. 
381,000  in  1936.  Norway  (18,381  tons  at  fi.  363,000)  is  the  chief  supplier  of 
this  grade,  forwarding  over  80  per  cent  of  the  total.  Smaller  quantities  came 
from  Sweden  (1,991  tons  at  fl.  36,000),  and  Finland  (1,350  tons  at  fl.  27,000). 

Chemical  Pulp. — The  importation  of  chemical  pulp,  other  than  sulphite, 
increased  to  22,276  tons  (fl.  691,000)  as  compared  with  17,731  tons  (fl.  561,000) 
in  1935.    Sweden  is  the  principal  source. 

Sulphite  Pulp. — Imports  increased  considerably,  rising  to  reach  a  total 
of  83,991  tons  valued  at  fl.  5,089,000.  Sweden  is  the  principal  supplier,  followed 
by  Norway  and  Germany.  Canada's  share  rose  from  5,489  tons  (fl.  552,000) 
to  5,762  tons  (fl.  590,000) . 

A  table  is  reproduced  below  giving  sulphite  pulp  imports  from  the  principal 
sources  of  supply  during  the  past  two  years: — 

1935  1936 
Country  of  Origin  M.  Tons  1,000  Fl.  M.  Tons    1,000  Fl. 


  70,207 

4,156 

83,901 

5,089 

  21,074 

984 

17,784 

738 

  13.703 

579 

18,152 

719 

  9,551 

766 

13,625 

1,130 

  17,940 

1,109 

22,966 

1,498 

  5,489 

552 

5,762 

590 

3,893 

298 

EXCHANGE   REGULATIONS   IN   ITALY:   NOTICE   TO  EXPORTERS 

Writing  under  date  April  5,  Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  Milan,  Italy,  advises  that  Canadian  exporters  should  not  export 
to  Italy  unless  they  are  fully  assured  that  the  importer  possesses  not  only  the 
import  permit  but  also  the  necessary  exchange  permit.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
best  method  of  financing  is  to  have  the  Italian  importer  open  credit  in  Canada 
or  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Muddiman  draws  attention  to  a  warning  issued  tc 
Italian  importers  by  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Exchange.  The 
following  paragraphs  contain  a  translation  of  this  statement: — 

The  Under-Secretary  of  State  "  per  gli  scambi  e  le  valute  "  has  again  observed  that  many 
of  the  demands  for  importation  of  goods  not  subject  to  quota  often  refer  to  orders  of  mer- 
chandise already  shipped  from  the  country  of  origin,  and  sometimes  even  goods  that  have 
already  arrived.  It  appears  evident  that  the  intention  of  the  parties  at  interest  is  to  create 
in  such  a  manner  an  established  fact  that  under  the  pretext  of  obligations  already  assumed 
of  warehouse  charges,  of  the  damage  to  products  already  at  the  Customs,  their  demands 
for  import  permits  would  be  more  readily  granted. 

The  importers  are  once  again  advised,  in  their  own  interest,  not  to  order  goods  from 
abroad,  without  previously  being  in  a  condition  to  have  in  due  time  the  necessary  docu- 
ments, on  the  basis  of  which  such  importation  is  allowed.  In  this  regard,  the  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  advises  the  importers  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  damages  deriving  from 
the  non-observance  of  the  regulations  mentioned  will  fall  entirely  on  them,  it  still  being 
necessary,  in  the  interests  of  the  country,  to  keep  importations  within  the  limits  prescribed 
in  the  ordinary  quotas  established  by  the  Government,  and  in  relation  to  the  quotas  result- 
ing from  the  agreements  in  effect  between  Italy  and  the  various  countries. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  URUGUAY  IN  1936 

J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  March  23,  1937. — Live  stock  raising  is  the  principal  industry 
in  Uruguay.  However,  of  the  total  population  of  2,040,356,  nearly  one-third  or 
680,000  are  in  the  capital,  Montevideo.  The  favourable  climate  combined  with 
the  low  costs  of  foodstuffs  permits  the  high  percentage  of  urban  dwellers. 
Uruguay  is  highly  nationalistic,  giving  every  protection  to  local  manufacturing 
industries  and  for  long  has  had  the  most  advanced  social  and  labour  legislation. 
It  is  only  recently  that  the  Government  has  found  it  advisable  apparently  to 
study  the  possibility  of  reducing  the  proportion  of  the  urban  population  through 
breaking  up  the  large  landed  estates  and  subdividing  them  for  small  farmers. 

Uruguay  has  enjoyed  a  measure  of  increased  prosperity  during  the  past  year 
due  to  greatly  improved  agricultural  prices,  although  the  grain  crops  have  been 
below  normal  and  meat  shipments  are  restricted  in  volume  due  to  import  quotas 
abroad.  Grain,  except  flaxseed,  is  grown  to  a  limited  extent,  largely  for  domestic 
consumption.  The  crops  which  have  been  harvested  recently  are  generally  poor 
and  wheat  exports  have  already  been  prohibited. 

Wool 

Wool  is  the  principal  source  of  agricultural  income  and  represented  last  year 
45  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  export  trade  of  Uruguay.  Normally  wool  accounts 
for  roughly  one-third  of  the  exports  but  higher  prices  have  increased  its  relative 
importance.  Shipments  of  wool  during  the  season  October  1, 1936,  to  February  28, 
1937,  amounted  to  78,839  bales  as  compared  with  64,271  bales  for  the  previous 
year.  Japan  has  been  the  important  buyer  of  wool  this  year  followed  by  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany. 

Live  Stock 

The  live-stock  industry  is  subsidized  by  the  Government.  Meats,  including 
frozen  mutton,  chilled  and  frozen  beef,  and  canned  meats  and  extracts,  represent 
one-third  of  the  export  trade  of  Uruguay.  The  recent  duties  imposed  by  the 
United  Kingdom  have  affected  the  trade  in  beef,  and  the  Uruguayan  Govern- 
ment have  just  announced  that  a  subsidy  equivalent  to  the  total  amount  of 
duty  paid  in  respect  of  Uruguayan  chilled  and  frozen  meats  entering  the  United 
Kingdom  will  be  paid  to  exporters.  In  addition  a  subsidy  of  0-025  pesos  per 
2-2  pounds  will  be  paid  on  canned  meats  exported  to  countries  other  than  the 
United  Kingdom.  Hide  exports  last  year  amounted  to  16,015  tons,  Germany 
being  the  principal  buyer. 

Exchange  Control 

There  have  been  no  changes  of  importance  in  the  system  of  exchange  control. 
Import  permits  are  required,  and  in  granting  these  permits,  which  concede 
preferences  in  varying  degrees,  account  is  taken  of  the  commodity  to  be  imported 
and  the  country  of  origin.  Uruguay  in  general  restricts  her  purchases  from  coun- 
tries which  are  not  important  buyers  of  her  products.  There  is  no  shortage  of 
foreign  exchange  in  Uruguay.  However,  the  profits  from  exchange  control  go 
to  subsidize  the  agricultural  industries  and  the  system  controls  the  origin  of 
imports. 

Canada  had  a  large  favourable  balance  with  Uruguay  during  1936  on  account 
of  increased  shipments  of  newsprint.  In  addition  farm  implements  are  sold, 
so  that  there  is  no  exchange  at  favourable  rates  left  for  other  commodities. 
Canned  meats  account  for  the  bulk  of  the  Dominion's  purchases  from  Uruguay. 
A  new  trade  agreement  was  signed  between  Canada  and  Uruguay  last  year  which 
tends  greatly  towards  a  better  understanding  of  the  mutual  trade  position. 
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Finances 

The  external  national  debt  of  Uruguay  amounted  to  141-6  million  pesos — 
almost  equivalent  to  $111-7  Canadian — on  December  31,  1936,  showing  no 
change  from  1935.  The  aggregate  national  debt  amounts  to  307-8  million  pesos. 
The  Government  was  successful  recently  in  converting  the  internal  issues  out- 
standing at  6  and  6^-  per  cent  to  a  new  5  per  cent  issue.  The  service  charges 
on  the  external  debt  have  not  been  met  in  full  for  some  years. 

PULP   MANUFACTURING  PROJECTS   AND   REQUIREMENTS  IN 

JAPAN 

T.  J.  Monty,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Tokyo,  March  24,  1937. — Among  the  various  plans  for  the  industrial  develop- 
ment in  Manchukuo,  one  of  these  of  special  interest  involves  the  establishment 
of  a  large-scale  pulp  manufacturing  company  by  the  Manchukuo  Government 
in  co-operation  with  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  Company  and  the  Oriental 
Development  Company.  This  project  may  be  said  to  have  developed  from  the 
growing  demands  for  pulp  resulting  from  the  expansion  in  rayon  manufacturing 
in  Japan. 

According  to  recent  reports,  the  Manchukuo  Government  is  to  establish  a 
company  capitalized  at  50,000,000  yen,  to  be  subscribed  by  itself  and  the  two 
companies  mentioned  above.  A  recent  investigation  on  the  small  Khingan 
Ranges  in  Manchukuo  revealed  an  extensive  area  covered  by  timber  affording 
good  material  for  pulp.  A  factory  is  planned  which  will  have  an  annual  capacity 
of  some  50,000  to  60,000  metric  tons.  In  the  event  of  production,  most  of  this 
would  be  absorbed  in  Japan  as  this  country  is  in  need  of  and  is  seeking  further 
supplies  of  pulp  for  its  growing  industries. 

As  an  indication  of  this  necessity,  among  the  recent  tariff  revisions  which 
are  before  the  Diet  for  approval  is  one  to  make  lumber  duty  free  when  for  use 
in  the  production  of  rayon  pulp. 

With  regard  to  imports  and  production  of  pulp  the  following  figures  may 
give  an  indication  of  the  present  situation  in  Japan. 

Imports 

According  to  the  Finance  Ministry,  Japanese  imports  of  pulp  during  1936 
amounted  to  331,000  metric  tons  valued  at  67,107,000  yen.  The  pulp  included 
159,000  metric  tons  for  paper  making  and  171,000  tons  for  rayon  making.  The 
following  shows  total  imports  of  pulp  for  the  last  five  years: — 

M.  Tons  Yen 


1932    102,000  15,328,000 

1933    162,000  27,066.000 

1934    228.000  44,255.000 

1935    274,000  55,101,000 

1936    331,000  67,107.000 


Of  last  year's  imports,  156,000  tons  came  from  the  United  States,  56,000 
tons  from  Norway,  57,000  tons  from  Sweden,  28,000  tons  from  Canada,  and 
33,000  tons  from  other  countries. 

With  regard  to  imports  of  pulp  for  rayon,  these  on  the  whole  have  increased 
in  1936  as  compared  with  1935  by  34  per  cent  in  quantity  and  30  per  cent  in 
value  and  amounted  to  382  million  pounds  valued  at  44  million  yen  in  1936 
as  compared  with  285  million  pounds  valued  at  34  million  yen  in  1935.  Imports 
from  Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  have  decreased  considerably.  This  may  be 
accounted  for  principally  as  a  result  of  the  restrictive  measures  applying  on 
imports  from  Canada  in  1935  and  the  subsequent  commitments  of  Canadian 
suppliers,  leaving  smaller  supplies  available  for  Japan. 
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The  following  table  shows  imports  of  rayon  pulp  for  the  last  two  years:  — 
Imports  of  Pulp  for  Rayon  Making 

1935               1936               1935  1936 

Lbs.               Lbs.               Yen  Yen 

United  States                                 123,453,735       197,665,266       14,633,662  22,462,761 

Xorway                                          168,800,267       113,412,933       13,146,257  13,559,111 

Finland                                            28,396,862         38,889,980         3,195,807  4,389,650 

Sweden                                              8,936,932         24,651,200         1,035,278  2,929,929 

Canada                                            15,222,531          3,870,134         1,878,023  422,338 

Czechoslovakia                                    413.733          3,819,866            40,892  382,446 

Germany                                                   133             110,800                  11  12,248 

Total                                      285,218,133       382-,420,122       33,929,930  44,158,483 

Domestic  Production 

Last  year's  domestic  production  of  pulp  totalled  811,000  metric  tons,  of 
which  761,000  were  for  paper  making  and  49,000  for  rayon  making.  Domestic 
production  since  1932  has  been  as  follows: — 

For  Paper    For  Rayon  Total 

M.  Tons        M.  Tons  M.  Tons 

1932                                                                551,066    551,000 

1933                                                               620,000          16.066  636,066 

1934                                                               691,000          17,000  768,000 

1935                                                                724,006          33.066  757,060 

1936                                                               761,000          49,066  811,006 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
United  Kingdom  Suspends  Flour  Tax 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1724 
(February  13,  1937) ,  page  226,  announcing  that  as  from  January  27  the  "  quota 
payment "  to  be  made  to  the  Wheat  Commission  in  respect  of  wheat  flour 
imported  into  or  milled  in  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  reduced  from  4-8 
pence  to  2-4  pence  per  cwt.,  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London 
cables  that  an  order  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  effective  April  19,  suspends 
the  liability  of  millers  and  flour  importers  to  make  quota  payments  under  the 
Wheat  Act,  1932. 

The  fund  created  by  these  payments  is  used  to  reimburse  United  Kingdom 
wheat  growers  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  between  the  ascertained  average 
price  of  home-grown  millable  wheat  in  any  cereal  year  and  the  standard  price 
of  10s.  per  cwt.  (about  SI. 30  per  bushel  at  par)  fixed  by  the  Wheat  Act.  The 
payments  in  question,  which  in  March,  1935,  were  levied  at  21-6  pence  per  cwt., 
have  since  been  gradually  reduced  as  wheat  prices  approached  the  standard 
price  of  10s. 

Quota  payments  have  been  levied  on  flour  produced  within  the  British 
Empire  as  well  as  on  non-Empire  flour. 

United  Kingdom  Tariff  on  Certain  Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Under  the  Import  Duties  (Exemptions)  (No.  6)  Order,  1937,  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  effective  April  1,  iron  or  steel  (other  than  alloy  steel)  in  the  form 
of  cut  bars  not  exceeding  6  inches  in  length,  6  inches  in  width,  and  1^  inches  in 
thickness,  and  containing  not  more  than  -030  per  cent  by  weight  of  sulphur, 
and  not  more  than  -025  per  cent  by  weight  of  phosphorus,  have  been  added  to 
the  Free  List,  meaning  that  such  goods  will  be  admitted  duty-free  regardless  of 
the  country  of  origin.  Prior  to  April  1  these  bars,  unless  shown  to  be  British 
Empire  products  within  the  meaning  of  the  Imperial  preference  regulations, 
were  subject  to  duty,  chargeable  mainly  at  £3  per  ton. 
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United  Kingdom  Duty  Reductions  on  Silk  Stockings  and  Reed  Organs 

Mr.  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  cables  that  the  only  tariff  changes  made  by  the  British  Budget  intro- 
duced April  20  are  the  reduction  of  the  preferential  duty  on  silk  stockings  and 
socks  to  28%  per  cent  ad  valorem  or,  if  higher,  8s.  per  pound,  and  the  removal 
of  duty  from  Empire  reed  organs,  both  effective  April  21. 

The  full  rate  (general  tariff)  on  silk  stockings  and  socks  is  43%  per  cent 
ad  valorem  or,  if  higher,  12s.  per  pound,  the  former  preferential  being  one-sixth 
less  (i.e.,  36%  per  cent  ad  valorem  or,  if  higher,  10s.  per  pound).  The  full 
rate  (general  tariff)  on  reed  organs  is  33%  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  the  former 
preferential  22%  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  foregoing  tariff  changes  implement  Article  2  of  the  Canada-United 
Kingdom  Trade  Agreement  signed  February  23,  1937. 

Irish  Free  State  Removes  Wheat  Duty 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1731 
(April  3,  1937) ,  page  513,  relating  among  other  things  to  wheat  imports  into 
the  Irish  Free  State,  Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in 
Dublin,  cables  that  the  Irish  Free  State  Budget  of  April  14  removed  the  duty 
of  6d.  per  112  pounds  on  wheat  imported  from  any  country,  but  that  importation 
is  subject  to  a  licence,  which  is  governed  by  crop  conditions  in  that  country. 

Australian  Deferred  Duties  on  Hoop  Iron 

The  deferred  rates  of  duty  under  Item  136F2  of  the  Australian  customs 
tariff,  on  hoop  iron  not  elsewhere  specified,  that  were  to  have  gone  into  effect 
on  April  1,  1937,  were  further  postponed  until  July  1,  1937.  Under  the  item 
as  at  present  effective,  the  goods  are  free  of  duty  under  the  British  preferential 
tariff  (applicable  to  Canada)  and  dutiable  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the 
general  tariff  (applicable  to  all  countries  outside  the  British  Empire).  The 
deferred  rates  are  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential  and  22^ 
per  cent  ad  valorem  plus  70s.  per  2,240  pounds  under  the  general  tariff,  with 
provision  for  increasing  duties  as  present  Australian  exchange  depreciation  may 
be  lessened. 

Australian   Customs  Decisions 

Recent  decisions  of  the  Australian  Department  of  Customs,  as  to  the  classi- 
fication and  rates  of  duty  on  some  articles  regarding  which  question  had  been 
raised,  include  the  following: — 

Quick-drying  cements,  consisting  principally  of  alumina  and  lime,  are  admissible  by 
by-law  under  Item  415A2  (manufactures  imported  for  use  in  the  development  of  an  Aus- 
tralian industry,  of  a  kind  not  commercially  manufactured  in  Australia),  free  of  duty 
under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff. 
(The  decisions  regarding  cement  fondu  and  citadur  cement,  published  in  Commercial  Intl- 
Ugence  Journal  of  November  21,  1936,  are  cancelled.) 

Air  scale  meters  for  tire  inflation  (these  meters  can  be  set  at  a  predetermined  pressure 
and  the  air  is  automatically  cut  off  when  that  pressure  is  reached)  are  dutiable  under  Item 
208A2  at  45  per  cent  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  65  per  cent  under  th^  general 
tariff.  (Under  a  former  ruling,  now  cancelled,  "  air  scales  for  weighing  the  amount  of  air 
necessary  for  accurately  inflating  pneumatic  tires  "  were  dutiable  at  27 '\  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  45  per  cent  under  the  general  tariff.) 

Lamp  shade  fringes,  composed  of  textile  material  and  glass  beads,  when  not  suitable 
for  attire,  are  free  of  duty  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  25  per  cent  under  the 
general  tariff  (Item  106B). 

The  British  preferential  rates  of  all  the  items  above  referred  to  apply  to 
Canadian  goods  that  comply  with  the  preference  conditions. 
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Decrease  of  Netherlands  Monopoly  Tax  on  Certain  Cereals  and  Cereal 

Products 

Mr.  W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Rotterdam,  advises  that 
by  virtue  of  a  ministerial  order  effective  April  5,  1937,  the  Netherlands  monopoly 
tax  leviable  on  certain  cereals  and  cereal  products  on  entry  into  the  country  has 
been  reduced. 

The  commodities  affected  which  are  of  particular  interest  to  Canadian 
exporters,  together  with  the  old  and  new  rates  on  each  of  them,  are  as  follows: — 

Old  Rate  New  Rate 
Per  100  Kilos  (220  Lbs.) 


Wheat   fl.  2.00  fl.  1.00 

Barley   2.00  1.50 

Rye   2.00  1.50 

Oats   2.50  1.50 

Macaroni   4.00  3.50 

Wheatflour   5.50  4.00 


The  monopoly  tax  on  buckwheat  has  remained  unchanged  at  fl.  1-50  per 
100  kilos. 

Czechoslovakian  Certificates  of  Origin  for  Certain  Goods 

Dr.  F.  Paviasek,  Czechoslovakian  Consul-General,  Montreal,  advises  that 
the  Czechoslovakian  Government,  by  an  order  of  February  26,  1937,  ruled  that 
certain  goods,  when  imported  into  Czechoslovakia  on  or  after  May  1,  1937, 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  origin  legalized  by  the  Consulate 
General  in  Montreal  or  by  the  Consulate  in  Toronto.  There  will  be  no  charge 
for  such  legalization.   The  goods  are: — 

Apples;  onions;  flax,  hemp,  and  sesame  seed;  soy-beans;  seaweed;  furs  and  skins 
raw,  except  hare,  rabbit,  and  bird  skins;  horse  hair;  casings;  animal  tallow,  pressed  tallow; 
fats  and  fatty  mixtures  except  bone  marrow;  meat  extracts;  round  or  rough  logs  except 
pitch-pine,  axe-hewn,  also  sawn,  cut.  split,  except  veneers,  not  further  manufactured;  ferrous 
sulphide;  manganese,  zinc,  and  chromium  ores;  asbestos,  phosphates;  resin;  petroleum 
and  stearin  pitch;  naphtha  and  mineral  oils  unfit  for  illuminating  purposes  without  being 
previously  purified  by  distillation;  raw  flax,  and  certain  other  vegetable  spinning  materials; 
wool ;  raw  or  refined  rubber ;  lead,  tin,  and  copper  and  certain  alloys  thereof ;  casein ; 
animal  sinew,  waste  meat  for  manuring  purposes;  and  some  other  goods  not  apparently 
of  interest  to  Canada. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  submit  a  certificate  of  origin  on  shipments  of  the  afore- 
mentioned goods  where  value  does  not  exceed  1,000  Czechoslovak  kronen. 
(Czechoslovak  krone  at  current  exchange  equals  3-5  cents  Canadian.) 

Argentine  Seed  Potato  Regulations 

Mr.  J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Buenos  Aires,  writes  that 
an  Argentine  decree  published  March  22,  1937,  requires  seed  potatoes  imported 
into  Argentina  to  arrive  perfectly  clean,  in  crates  of  a  maximum  weight  of 
50  kilograms  (110  pounds)  with  a  division  in  the  middle,  carrying  on  each  case 
the  label  of  the  seed  certification  division  of  the  country  of  origin.  This  label 
must  show  the  variety  and  the  number  of  the  sanitary  certificate.  (A  report  on 
the  Argentine  Potato  Market,  including  regulations  governing  the  import  of 
potatoes,  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1696:  August  1, 
1936,  page  193.) 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  19,  1937 

The  Foreign-  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  April  19,  and  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  April  12,  1937,  with  the 
official  bank  rate: — 


Country- 


Unit 


Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 


Austria  Schilling  .1407 

Belgium  Belga  .1001 

Bulgaria  Lev  .0072 

Czechoslovakia  Krone  .0296 

Denmark  Krone  .2680 

Finland  Markka  .0252 

France   ..Franc  .0392 

Germany  Reichsmark  .2382 

Great  Britain  Pound  4.8666 

Greece  Drachma  .0130 

Holland  Guilder  .4020 

*Hungary  Pengo  .1749 

Italy  Lira  .0526 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar  .0176 

Norway  Krone  .2680 

Poland  Zloty  .1122 

Portugal  Escudo  .0442 

Roumania  Leu  .0060 

Spain  Peseta  .1930 

Sweden  Krona  .2680 

Switzerland  Franc  .1930 

United  States  Dollar  1.0000 

Mexico  Peso  .4985 

Cuba  Peso  1.0000 

Guadeloupe  Franc  .0392 

Jamaica  Pound  4.8666 

Martinique  Franc  .0392 

Other  British  West  Indies   Dollar  1.0138 

Argentina  Peso  (Paper)  .4245 

Unofficial 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper)  .1196 

Unofficial 

British  Guiana  Dollar  1.0138 

Chile  Peso  .1217 

Unofficial 

Colombia  Peso  .9733 

Peru  Sol  .2800 

Venezuela  Bolivar  .1930 

Uruguay  Peso  1.0342 

South  Africa  Pound  4.8666 

Egypt..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres)  4.9431 

China  (Shanghai)  Dollar   

Hongkong  Dollar   

India  Rupee  .3650 

Japan  Yen  .4985 

Java  Guilder  .4020 

Siam  Baht  (Tical)  .4424 

Straits  Settlements   ..    ..Dollar  .5678 

Australia  Pound  4 . 8666 

New  Zealand  Pound  4.8666 

*  Unofficial: 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 


Official 


7eek  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

April  12 

April  19 

$  . 1866 

$    1 8'fi  fi 

«p    •  -LOU'U 

3£ 

.  1683 

.  lUOT 

2 

.  0129 

.  0129 

6 

.0348 

.  VJOIa 

3 

.2185 

.  £  t  at 

4 

.0216 

.0216 

4 

.  0446 

.  0446 

4 

.4016 

.  4016 

4 

4^8944 

4.9175 

2 

.0090 

.  0090 

6 

.  5467 

.  5468 

2 

.2052 

.2051 

4 

.  0525 

!o525 

4£ 

.0231 

.0231 

5 

.  2460 

!2470 

4 

.  1895 

.  1895 

5 

.0445 

.0445 

4£ 

.0073 

.0073 

4£ 

.  2523 

.  2534 

5 

2£ 

.2272 

.  2280 

.9990 

.9987 

u 

.  2772 

.2774 

4-5 

.  9983 

.9980 

.0446 

.0446 



4 . 9044 

4.9275 



.  0446 

.0446 

1 .0197 

1 . 0244 

.  3263 

.3277 

3i 

.3027 

.  3036 

.0870 

.0870 

.0018 

.0628 



1.0197 

1.0244 



.0517 

.0516 

4* 

.0417 

.0416 

.5691 

.5689 

4 

.2498 

.2572 

6 

.2498 

.2846 

.7855 

.7850 

4.8883 

4.9112 

H 

5.0150 

5.0437 

.2964 

.  2966 

.  3040 

.3052 

.3698 

.3712 

3 

.2850 

.2864 

3.29 

.  5475 

.5475 

.4486 

.4507 

.5743 

.5760 

3.9150 

3.9337 

3.9475 

3.9650 

2 

.1977 

.1977 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note: — 

The  French  franc  dropped  back  again  to  4-46  cents  at  Montreal  on  April  17  after 
moving  uncertainly  upward  to  4-60  cents  in  the  preceding  four  days.  Resumption  of  gold 
shipments  from  London  to  New  York  has  contributed  chiefly  to  the  steady  rise  in  sterling, 
which  was  quoted  at  $4-9173  on  April  19,  up  2-3  cents  above  levels  of  a  week  earlier. 
These  shipments  have  been  made  at  profit  rates  considerably  higher  than  those  obtaining 
before  rumours  commenced  to  circulate  concerning  reductions  in  the  price  of  gold.  The 
discount  on  New  York  funds  at  Montreal  increased  several  points  on  April  16  to  one-eighth 
of  one  per  cent. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 

Saint  John,  N3.  Chatham,  Ont.  Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 

Halifax,  N.S.  Kitchener,  Ont.  St.  Boniface,  Man. 

Quebec,  P.Q.  Stratford,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Montreal.  P.Q.  Woodstock.  Ont.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Toronto,  Ont.  St.  Mary's,  Ont.  New  Westminster,  B.C. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont.  Hamilton.  Ont. 

Kingston.  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont.  Victoria,  B.C. 

Oshawa,Ont.  London,  Ont.  Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Quebec. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commoditv 


Miscellaneous — 

Hosierv  (Silk,  Rayon,  Silk  and 
Wool). 

Cotton  Hosiery  

Ladies'  Dresses  

Woodsmen's  Clothing  

Spats  (Men's)  

Boots  (Hockey  and  Ski)  

Corrugated  Paper  

Paper  (Printing,  Lithographing 
and  Writing). 

Wood-pulp  

Bakelite  Electrical  Accessories. . . 

Domestic  Electric  Washing  Ma- 
chines and  Ironing  Machines. 

Agricultural  Implements  and 
Tools. 

Cresvlic  Acid  


No. 


197 

198 
199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 

205 
206 
207 

208 

209 


Location  of  Inquirer 


St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 

St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 

Slough,  England  

Lima,  Peru  

Shanghai,  China  

Belfast,  Northern  Ireland . . 
Motherwell,  Scotland  

Quito,  Ecuador  

Wellington,  New  Zealand. . 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase    and /or 

Agency. 
Agency. 
Purchase. 
Buying  Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  BRITISH  PREFERENCES 

Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of  supplying  correct 
certificates  of  origin  for  goods  entitled  to  preferential  tariff  treatment  in 
Empire  countries.  The  regulations  to  be  observed  vary  enough  to  preclude  use 
of  uniform  documentation  for  the  different  British  markets.  As  regards  the 
principal  market,  the  United  Kingdom,  goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent  Empire  content;  optical  goods  and  parts  require  75  per 
cent;  a  selected  list  of  manufactured  goods  (see  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95) 
require  50  per  cent;  for  other  manufactured  goods  25  per  cent  Empire  con- 
tent suffices.  A  small  number  of  ingredients  must  qualify  independently  for 
preference.  Each  "article"  is  subject  to  the  preference  test  separately,  so  that 
when  machinery,  etc.,  is  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  knocked-down  each 
separate  assembly  or  part  must  qualify  in  itself  to  be  entitled  to  preference. 
Notice  27A  of  the  London  Custom  House,  issued  in  December,  1936,  prescribes 
appropriate  forms  as  follows:  D,  119  (Sale),  for  growth  or  produce;  E,  120 
(Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F,  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobaccos 
and  sugars;  FF,  122  (Sale),  a  supporting  certificate  for  ingredients. 

I  


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Atholl,  April  30;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  May  8;  Duchess  of 
Richmond,  May  14;  Duchess  of  York,  May  21;  Montcalm,  May  26 — all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Antonia,  April  29;  Andania,  May  21 — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverford.  April  30;  Beaverdale,  May  7;  Beaverburn,  May  14;  Beaver- 
brae,  May  21;  Beaverhill,  May  28 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Lancastria,  ^pril  30;  Ascania, 
May  7;  Aurania,  May  14;  Alaunia,  May  21;  Ausonia,  May  28 — all  Cimard-White  Star 
Line. 

To  London,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Rutenfjell,  May  15;  Taborfjell,  May  25 — both 
Fjell  Line. 

To  Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Norwegian  Ports. — Glittref  jell,  May  17;  Vigor,  May  31 — 
both  Fjell  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Port,  April  29;  Manchester  Brigade,  May  6;  Manchester 
Division,  May  13;  Manchester  Citizen,  May  20;  Manchester  Regiment,  May  27 — all  Man- 
chester Line. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Bristol  City,  April  29;  Boston  City,  May  15;  New 
York  City,  May  31— all  Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  May  7;  Dorelian,  May  22;  Dakotian, 
June  8 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Southampton. — Montcalm.  April  28;  Montclare,  May  15  and  June  5 — both  Canadian 
Pacific;   Antonia,  Cunard-White  Star  Line,  April  29. 

To  Glasgow. — Athenia,  April  30;  Delilian,  May  7;  Letitia,  May  14;  Sulairia,  May  21 
— all  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk,  April  29;  Cairnmona,  May  6;  Cairnglen  (calls  at 
Dundee),  May  13;  Cairnross,  May  27;  Cairnvalona,  June  3 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Gitano,  May  7;  Kyno.  May  28 — both  Ellerman  Wilson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Kenbane  Head  (does  not  call  at  Belfast),  May  1;  Torr  Head 
(does  not  call  at  Dublin),  May  9;  Melmore  Head,  May  15 — all  Head  Line  (cargo  accepted 
for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 
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To  Antwerp. — Montcalm,  April  28;  Beaverford,  April  30;  Beaverburn,  May  14;  Beaver- 
brae,  May  21;  Beaverhill,  May  28 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Grey  County,  May  10;  Brant 
County.  May  20 — both  County  Line. 

To  Rotterdam  and  Havre. — August  County  (does  not  call  at  Havre),  May  5;  Grey 
County  (does  not  call  at  Rotterdam),  May  10;  Brant  County,  May  20 — all  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Koenigsberg  (calls  at  Bremen),  North  German  Lloyd  Line,  April  30; 
Beaverdale,  Canadian  Pacific,  May  7;  Bochum  (calls  at  Bremen),  Hamburg-American  Line, 
May  28. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Lagaholm,  Swedish-America-Mexico 
Line,  May  19. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Naples,  Messina,  Palermo  and  Seville. — Capo  Olmo,  May  7; 
Capo  Noli,  May  28 — both  Capo  Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Magnhild,  May  1  and  14;  Lillehorn 
(does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  May  19;  Eitihang  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  May  29 — all 
Shaw  SS.  Co.;  Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co.,  May  7  and  21. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld  —  North  Voyageur,  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  May  3,  17  and  31. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy,  April  29;  Cornwallis, 
May  13;  Colborne,  May  27 — all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if 
sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Lady  Somers,  April  28;  Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  May 
7;  Lady  Rodney,  May  12;  Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  May  21 — all 
Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
April  30. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — City  of  Glasgow,  Montreal-Australia- 
New  Zealand  Line,  May  29. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Tredinnick,  Montreal-Australia-New 
Zealand  Line,  May  21. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Mattawin,  Elder  Dempster 
Lines  Ltd.,  May  10. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Singapore,  Madras, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — City  of  Khios,  Canada-India  Service,  May  15. 

To  Batavia,  Java,  and  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements. — Madoera,  Ma}r  14;  Rhexenor, 
June  15 — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — Rigel  (calls  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos),  Inter- 
national Freighting  Corp.,  May  8;  a  steamer,  Gardiaz  Line,  May  15. 


From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Australia,  Canadian  Pacific,  May  29. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  April  28;  Lady  Drake,  May  12; 
Lady  Nelson,  May  26 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Crawford  Ellis,  May  7;  Harboe  Jensen,  May  14 
— both  United  Fruit  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras. 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — City  of  Johannesburg,  Ellerman  &  Bucknall  SS.  Corp.,  April  29. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  April  30;  Newfoundland,  May  25 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  London. — Capulin  (calls  at  Hull  and  Leith),  American  Hampton  Roads,  May  1. 

To  Southampton  and  Antwerp. — Koenigstein,  Red  Star  Line,  April  26. 

To  Hamburg. — Capulin  (calls  at  Dundee),  American  Hampton  Roads,  May  1. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Gdynia .— Pilsudski,  May  4;  Batory,  May  16 — both  Gdynia-America 
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To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — BeLle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co., 
April  26  and  May  7;  Fort  Townsend,  April  26;  Fort  Amherst,  May  3— both  Furness-Red 
Cross  Line;  Nova  Scotia,  Furness  Line,  April  30;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre), 
Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  May  5. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  May  6;  Lady  Drake,  May  20; 
Lady  Nelson,  June  3 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
May. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy,  May  3;  Cornwallis,  May 
17;  Colborne,  May  31 — all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  suffi- 
cient cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Siamese  Prince, 
April  26;  Silverwalnut,  May  9;   Malayan  Prince,  May  24 — all  Silver-Prince  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Canadian  Highlander,  Montreal- 
Australia-New  Zealand  Line,  April  30. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hiye  Maru,  May  8;  Heian  Mam,  May  29;  Hikawa 
Maru,  June  19 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), May  1;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  May  15;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), May  29;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  June  12 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ixion, 
May  1;  Talthybius,  May  29 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike  but  not  at  Manila). 

To  Dairen  and  Taku  Bar. — Stensby  (calls  at  Tsingtao  but  not  at  Dairen),  second  half  of 
April;  DaLcroy  (does  not  call  at  Taku  Bar),  second  half  of  April — both  Ocean  Shipping  Co. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Hoegh  Silverlight,  May  1;  Hopecrest,  June  2 — both  Silver- 
Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  May  12;  Niagara,  June  9 — both 
Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki  (calls 
at  Papeete),  Canadian-Australasian  Line,  early  May. 

To  Australian  Ports. — King  Lud,  April;  Llanashe,  April — both  British  Columbia  Ship- 
ping Agencies. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Delftdyk  (calls  at  Glasgow),  May  1;  Loch- 
katrine,  May  15;  Lochmonar  (calls  at  Glasgow),  May  29;  Dinteldyk,  June  26;  Damsterdyk 
(calls  at  Glasgow),  July  24— all  Holland-America  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam—  Bretagne,  May  6;  Oregon, 
May  22 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Antwerp,  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Vancouver,  April  30;  Oakland,  May  26;  Seattle, 
June  27— all  Hamburg-American  Line;  Schwaben,  May  7;  Elbe,  June  8;  Este,  July  7— 
all  North  German  Lloyd  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste.— Leme,  Empire  Shipping  Co., 
May  15. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados) .— Barrington  Court,  Canadian 
Transport  Co.,  April  26. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira.— 
Jedmoor,  April;  Northmoor,  May— both  North  Pacific  Shipping  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Brandanger,  May  12; 
Hardanger,  June  3— both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  Chinese  Ports.— Talthybius,  May  15;  Tyndareus,  June  12— both  Dodwell  &  Co. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  and  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Sydney:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  No.  3952V.  Office— City  Manual 
Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory  covers  Federal  District  of  Canberra,  New 
South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer.   Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.   Office — Safe  Deposit 
Office  Building,  Melbourne.    (Territory  covers  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  West- 
ern Australia,  and  Tasmania.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Shell  Building,  60  Ravenstein  Street,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

B.  C.  Butler,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  S'tnaits  Settlements.    (Territory  includes  the  Straits 

Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay  States,  Siam,  British 
Borneo,  and  Netherlands  India.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.   Office— Colonial 

Bank  Building.     (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.   Office— Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  H.  A.  Scott.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264.  Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.  (Territory  covers  Central)  China  and  North  China.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

C.  S.  Bissett.   Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.   Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  _  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico,)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Henri  Turcot.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (80 .  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  includes  German}- — except 
the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  and  Poland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office — 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.  (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian);  and  40  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  P.  V.  McLane.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  Office— 309  Crescent  Build- 
ing, 72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City. 
Office — Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Coolsingel  111b,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine 
Valley  and  Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

W.  F.  Bull.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office— Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.    (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

Norway 

Richard  Grew,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.   (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  Office- 
Prudential  Assurance  Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free 
State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Angiia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.   (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  E.  L.  McColl,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South,  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:   G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.     (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 

address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center.  (Territory 
includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

Mr.  G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cape  Town,  South 
Africa  (whose  territory  includes  Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal, 
Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and  Madagascar),  and  Mr.  C.  M. 
Croft,  formerly  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Auckland,  New  Zealand 
(whose  territory  included  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa),  are  making  a  tour  of  the 
Dominion  in  the  interest  of  Canadian  trade  with  these  countries. 

Following  are  their  itineraries: — 

Mr.  Heasman 

Vancouver  May  10  to  26  Orillia  June  21 

West  Summerland,  Penticton,  Kitchener  June  23  and  24 

Vernon,  Kelovrna  May  27  and  28  London  June  25  to  28 

Calgary  May  31  Windsor  June  29 

Winnipeg  June  2  to  4  Brantf ord  J  une  30 

Toronto  June  7  to  19 

Mr.  Croft 

Montreal  May  3  to  10  Montreal  May  26  and  27 

Quebec  [ay  11  and  12  Toronto  May  28  to  June  11 

Sackville  May  14  Ottawa  June  12  to  18 

Halifax  Jay  15  to  18  Winnipeg  June  20  to  24 

Yarmouth  May  20  .    Calgary  June  26 

St.  John  May  25  Vancouver  June  28 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
should  communicate  for  Vancouver,  Winnipeg  and  Toronto,  with  the  office 
of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association;  for  Montreal,  with  the  Montreal 
Board  of  Trade;  and  for  the  other  cities  with  the  respective  Board  of  Trade 
or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


CONDITIONS    IN  NEWFOUNDLAND 

A.  E.  Bryan,  Inspector,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  Service 

I.  General 

St.  John's,  March  22,  1937. — "If  a  quintal  of  fish  buys  a  barrel  of  flour,  then 
times  are  good  in  Newfoundland."  This  is  an  old  and  familiar  saying  in  the 
colony,  and  when  it  is  stated  that  during  the  past  year  it  has  taken  two  quintals 
of  fish  to  purchase  one  barrel  of  flour,  it  can  be  appreciated  that  conditions  in 
Newfoundland  have  been  greatly  depressed.  The  proceeds  of  the  fisheries  are 
circulated  so  widely  throughout  the  country  that  every  trade  and  profession 
benefits  or  reacts  according  to  their  success  or  failure. 

Fishery  returns  in  1934  were  quite  satisfactory,  as  a  result  of  which  impetus 
was  given  to  logging,  shipbuilding,  and  other  work  carried  on  during  the  winter 

I  ha  which  followed.  A  disastrous  fishing  season  was  experienced  in  1935 
with  consequent  hardship  over  the  winter  months  of  1935-36.  The  carry-over 
of  fish  into  the  1936  season  was  substantial,  and  as  a  result  of  the  policy  of 
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"sanctions"  the  Italian  market  was  almost  entirely  lost,  and  Spanish  exchange 
difficulties  prevented  the  usual  large  sales  to  that  country.  The  result  was  that 
the  large  merchant  houses  in  St.  John's,  which  finance  the  fisheries  from  year  to 
year  by  supplying  gear,  equipment  and  other  necessary  supplies  had  to  adopt 
a  policy  which  was  based  upon  the  small  amount  of  capital  available  and  the 
uncertainty  of  the  future.  Consequently  supplies  for  all  divisions  of  the  fisheries 
were  much  curtailed,  and  this  has  not  only  resulted  in  a  greatly  reduced  catch 
but  has  caused  widespread  distress  in  the  fishing  districts,  necessitating  increased 
unemployment  relief  from  government  sources. 

Relief  Figures  Show  Large  Increase 

According  to  the  latest  returns  published  at  the  end  of  February,  1937,  the 
number  in  receipt  of  relief  was  77,383,  which  is  an  increase  of  6,864  compared 
with  the  previous  year.  When  it  is  realized  that  the  total  population  of  the 
country,  according  to  the  census  of  August,  1935,  numbered  289,516,  it  will  be 
seen  that  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  population  is  receiving  financial  assistance 
from  the  Commission  of  Government. 

The  relief  expenditures  of  the  Island  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1936, 
amounted  to  $1,340,000  as  compared  with  $1,015,324  for  the  previous  year. 
While  these  figures  are  disquieting,  they  show  a  considerable  improvement  as 
compared  with  the  figures  for  April,  1933,  when  the  number  in  receipt  of  relief 
was  91,817,  and  the  cost  for  that  fiscal  year  was  $1,550,000.  It  is  estimated 
however,  that  the  expenditure  for  able-bodied  relief  during  the  present  fiscal 
year  will  be  $1,600,000.  The  present  dole  ration  is  $2  per  month  for  a  single 
recipient,  $4  when  there  are  two  persons  in  a  family,  $5.80  for  three  persons, 
$7.70  for  four,  and  a  maximum  of  $9.50  when  there  are  five  or  more  in  a  family. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  increase  in  relief  figures  during  the  past  few 
months  is  the  reduced  Labrador  supply  and  a  poor  shore-fishing  season,  particu- 
larly around  the  Avalon  peninsula  and  in  the  northern  fishing  districts  of  the 
Island.  One  out  of  every  two  families  in  Newfoundland  is  dependent  upon  the 
fisheries  for  their  livelihood.  With  production  at  such  a  low  ebb  and  temporarily 
lost  markets  in  Europe,  the  standard  of  living  of  the  fishermen  is  consequently 
very  low.  In  the  cod-fisheries  34,458  men  are  engaged,  of  whom  21,279  were 
heads  of  families. 

The  total  production  of  codfish  last  year  was  905,000  quintals,  and  this 
was  the  first  time  in  thirty  years  that  the  receipts  had  fallen  below  1,000,000 
quintals.  With  less  than  35,000  fishermen  engaged  in  the  industry,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  catch  was  less  than  30  quintals  to  a  man.  (In  Iceland,  where  there 
are  6,000  men  engaged  in  the  fishing  industry,  the  annual  catch  averages  250 
quintals  per  man.)  The  average  income  per  man  last  year  on  the  basis  of  30 
quintals  each  would  be  less  than  $100. 

Thus  the  most  important  task  confronting  the  Commission  of  Government 
is  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  living  and  in  the  meantime,  until  it  has  been 
found  possible  to  rehabilitate  the  fishermen  by  giving  them  some  additional 
means  of  occupation,  dole  allowances  must  continue  in  order  to  compensate  for 
the  difference  between  their  earnings  and  what  is  actually  required  to  maintain 
a  bare  existence. 

Conditions  Better  in  the  Western  Section  of  the  Island 

Although  the  fishing  industry  was  a  failure  last  year,  trade  volume  was 
greater  in  Corner  Brook,  Grand  Falls,  Buchans  and  other  industrial  centres  in 
the  western  part  of  the  Island;  there  was  no  evidence  of  depression  there. 

The  two  large  paper  mills,  which  afford  the  principal  outlet  for  work  both 
in  the  mills  and  in  bush  operations,  worked  at  full  capacity.  As  a  result 
merchants  intimated  that  their  business  has  been  more  remunerative  during  the 
past  twelve  months  than  for  several  years. 
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In  spite  of  depressed  conditions  in  the  St.  John's  area,  there  is  much  wealth 
in  the  city  itself.  A  number  of  large  and  old-established  merchant  houses  are 
responsible  for,  and  engaged  in,  the  import  trade  of  the  colony.  They  are  also 
exporting  fish,  oils,  etc.,  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Some  of  these  concerns  have 
been  established  well  over  a  hundred  years.  They  carry  stocks  of  merchandise 
in  their  warehouses  at  all  times;  in  some  cases  they  are  valued  at  close  on 
$1,000,000.  In  spite  of  the  general  financial  poverty  of  the  colony,  the  firms 
responsible  for  the  business  of  the  country  are  still  in  good  standing  and  are 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  improvement  in  economic  conditions  with  a 
view  to  increasing  their  purchases  from  abroad. 

Improving  Outlook 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  has  been  a  decided  change  for  the 
better  in  the  outlook.  There  have  been  notable  improvements  in  industrial 
centres.  The  price  of  fish  has  increased  in  some  cases  by  50  per  cent  and  over; 
the  mines  have  increased  employment;  the  Dominion  Steel  and  Coal  Company 
having  opened  two  other  mines  at  Bell  Island  which  had  been  closed  for  months; 
in  two  other  mines  the  company  put  all  the  men  on  full  time  (since  1935  they 
had  been  working  only  three  days  a  week).  Increased  production  of  these 
mines  is  due  to  additional  orders  for  ore  received  from  Germany  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  lead  and  zinc  mines  at  Buchans  are  working  at  full  capacity, 
with  500  men  engaged.  Both  paper  mills  on  the  west  coast  have  in  hand 
extensive  alterations  and  improvements,  and  there  is  a  possibility  that  another 
pulp  industry  will  be  established  in  the  Gander  Lake  region. 

Financial  Year 

For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1936,  the  Government's  revenue  totalled 
$12,390,684,  of  which  $9,829,973  was  accounted  for  by  collections  from  customs 
and  other  sources,  the  balance  being  made  up  of  grant-in-aid  from  the  British 
Treasury  and  loans  from  the  Colonial  Development  Fund. 

Actual  expenditure  for  the  year  totalled  $13,011,802,  leaving  a  deficit 
amounting  to  $621,118  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  British  Exchequer. 

For  the  present  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1936,  revenue  from  local  sources 
is  estimated  at  $8,961,651,  or  more  than  $800,000  less  than  in  the  previous  fiscal 
year.  In  addition  the  Government  is  considering  grant-in-aid  to  the  extent  of 
$2,092,666,  which  will  provide  a  total  of  $11,054,317  to  meet  expenditures  which 
are  estimated  at  $11,972,990,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $918,673,  which  will  be  met  by 
exchequer  balances  and  the  British  Treasury. 

Although  results  of  the  1936  fishery  would  indicate  lower  imports  during 
the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year,  conditions  show  such  improvement  of 
late  that  merchants  may  be  expected  to  increase  their  foreign  purchases  in 
anticipation  of  a  much  better  supply  season,  which  will  return  the  Government 
a  higher  revenue  from  customs  duties  than  was  anticipated  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year. 

National  Income 

The  current  value  of  the  entire  output  of  goods  and  services  in  Newfound- 
land for  the  year  1936  was  in  excess  of  $45,000,000.  This  is  equal  to  a  per 
capita  income  of  approximately  $155;  the  per  capita  income  of  Canada  is  $450 
per  head  of  population. 

National  Debt 

The  total  indebtedness  of  Newfoundland  amounts  to  $96,000,000  or  approxi- 
mately $345  per  head  of  population,  wThich  is  about  46  per  cent  less  than  the 
total  per  capita  indebtedness  of  Canada  when  dominion,  provincial,  municipal 
and  bonded  indebtedness  is  included. 
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An  analysis  of  Newfoundland's  indebtedness  -shows  that  of  the  total  the 
government  railways,  with  nearly  1,000  miles  of  trackage,  account  for  almost 
one-half  or  $45,000,000.  War  expenditures,  including  pensions  and  incidentals 
arising  out  of  the  colony's  participation  in  the  war,  total  $32,000,000.  The  post 
and  telegraph  system  accounts  for  $1,500,000.  This  leaves  $17,500,000  to  cover 
the  country's  investments  in  various  public  works,  government  buildings,  har- 
bours and  wharf  facilities,  roads,  bridges,  steamships,  etc. 


Bank  Clearings  and  Investments 


For  the  year  ended  October  31,  1936,  total  clearings  of  all  Canadian  banks 
in  Newfoundland  amounted  to  $52,965,599,  which  showed  a  considerable  increase 
over  the  previous  year  when  clearings  totalled  $47,863,902.  Total  savings  deposits 
in  the  four  Canadian  banks  at  the  end  of  1936  amounted  to  $29,000,000. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  people  of  Newfoundland  have  investments  in  Cana- 
dian government  bonds  and  securities  to  the  value  of  approximately  $30,000,000. 
The  investors  appear  to  be  more  interested  in  the  securities  of  Canada  than 
those  of  any  other  country.  Two  Canadian  financial  houses  are  represented 
in  St.  John's  by  their  own  branches. 

Commercial  Failures 

Collections  during  1936  have  been  about  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year. 
Wholesale  and  retail  trade  has  been  well  maintained  considering  the  abnormal 
conditions  through  which  the  country  has  been  passing.  Although  the  fisheries 
had  one  of  its  most  unsatisfactory  seasons,  notable  improvement  was  shown 
in  the  newsprint  and  pulpwood  industries. 

The  following  figures  taken  from  reports  furnished  by  the  St.  John's  Board 
of  Trade  set  forth  the  record  of  commercial  failures  for  the  year  1936  (up  to 
November  12)  as  compared  with  the  past  four  years.  It  will  be  noted  that 
considerable  improvement  is  shown  as  compared  with  1935.  A  number  of  the 
failures  this  year  have  been  among  firms  who  have  been  embarrassed  for  some 
time  past. 


Year  Number  Assets*  Liabilities  Deficit 

1932                                                      62  $513,431  $1,675,003  $1,161,572 

1933  -•           49  99,166  347.732  248,566 

1934                                                    39  114.946  373,243  258,297 

1935                                                        32  112,900  504,404  391.504 

1936  (to  Nov.  12)                                 25  73.254  275,515  202.261 


*  In  the  above  statement  the  assets  have  been  reduced  by  50  per  cent  as  it  seldom,  if  ever, 
happens  that  they  exceed  that  amount  upon  realization.  Figures  are  taken  either  from 
statements  filed  in  court  or  submitted  at  meetings  of  creditors. 


Government  Railway 

The  Newfoundland  Railway,  which  is  the  major  public  utility  in  the  Island, 
has  been  showing  a  steady  improvement  in  its  operations  since  the  advent  of 
the  Commission  of  Government  in  1935,  and  for  the  first  time  since  its  inception 
actually  showed  a  small  operating  surplus  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1936,  as  the  following  figures  will  indicate: — 

Year  Earnings        Expenses         Deficit  Profit 

1932    $2,309,087       $2,648,119  $339,032   

1933    2,208,566  2.422,898  214.332   

1934    2,573,896  2,711,515  137,619   

19-3-5    2,695,103  2,724,033  28,930   

1936    2,919,871  2,890,671    $29,199 

An  important  factor  contributing  to  the  increased  earning  capacity  of  the 
railroad  was  the  contract  entered  into  with  the  two  large  paper  mills  at  Corner 
Brook  and  Grand  Falls  for  the  winter  haulage  of  newsprint  to  Port  aux  Basques 
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and  St.  John's  respectively.  This  involved  the  movement  of  30,000  tons  of 
newsprint  from  Grand  Falls  to  St.  John's — a  distance  of  approximately  300 
miles — and  35,000  tons  from  Corner  Brook  to  Port  aux  Basques,  276  miles 
distant. 

These  contracts  were  possible  only  after  completing  the  construction  of  large 
and  up-to-date  paper  storage  sheds  equipped  with  the  latest  mechanical  devices 
for  the  efficient  and  speedy  handling  of  newsprint  rolls  from  freight  cars  to  sheds 
and  thereafter  into  the  holds  of  steamers.  The  shed  at  Port  aux  Basques  has  a 
capacity  of  approximately  8,000  tons  of  news  rolls,  and  the  shed  at  St.  John's 
is  about  half  the  size. 

During  the  year  a  number  of  new  freight  cars  were  purchased,  also  two  new 
locomotives  from  a  United  Kingdom  manufacturer.  A  new  coastal  steamer,  the 
ss.  Northern  Ranger,  was  acquired  for  the  St.  John's-Labrador-Humbermouth 
route,  replacing  two  smaller  steamers.  The  outlay  for  this  new  equipment  was 
advanced  from  capital  account  by  the  Government  and  therefore  does  not  appear 
in  the  railway's  balance  sheet. 

For  the  year  ended  June  30,  1936,  578,800  tons  of  freight  were  carried  com- 
pared with  462,500  tons  during  the  previous  twelve  months.  Passenger  traffic 
also  showed  a  satisfactory  increase,  180,700  passengers  having  been  carried  during 
1936  compared  with  178,500  in  1935. 

Commission  of  Government 

In  1933,  owing  to  the  desperate  financial  condition  of  the  country,  the 
British  Government,  at  the  request  of  the  administration  in  power,  appointed 
a  Royal  Commission  to  investigate  the  finances  and  economic  affairs  of  New- 
foundland with  a  view  to  making  recommendations  for  their  rehabilitation. 

The  findings  of  this  Royal  Commission  were  embodied  in  the  well-known 
Amulree  Report,  which  recommended  the  suspension  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
creation  of  a  Commission  of  Government  responsible  to  Great  Britain  and  with 
financial  support  from  the  British  Treasury. 

The  Legislature  of  Newfoundland  promptly  adopted  the  report  in  its 
entirety  and  petitioned  the  mother  country  to  implement  its  recommendations, 
as  a  result  of  which  the  Constitution  was  temporarily  suspended  and  a  Com- 
mission of  Government  instituted  in  its  stead  which  took  over  the  administration 
of  the  country  on  February  16,  1935. 

Seven  Commissioners  make  up  the  personnel  of  the  Commission  of  Govern- 
ment, headed  by  the  Governor  of  the  Colony  as  Chairman.  Three  are  sent  out 
from  London  and  three  are  Newfoundlanders,  but  all  appointments  are  made 
by  the  British  Government. 

Agriculture 

In  the  year  1886  the  government  of  the  day  decided  to  encourage  agriculture 
and  began  by  granting  subsidies  for  the  clearing  of  land  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. Since  that  time  successive  administrations,  realizing  the  possibilities  of 
farming  in  the  economic  life  of  the  country,  have  contributed  in  various  ways 
to  encouraging  the  people  to  produce  crops  and  raise  live  stock. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  105,000  acres  of  developed  land,  and  as  much 
more  distributed  in  the  various  river  valleys  capable  of  development.  There 
are  no  large  fertile  plains.  The  best  farming  land  is  located  in  the  western 
and  northern  parts  of  the  Island  where  the  soil  is  deep  and  rich.  In  the  Avalon 
peninsula  section  near  St.  John's,  the  soil  is  inclined  to  be  open  and  shallow, 
but  with  the  help  of  organic  fertilizers  is  capable  of  good  yields.  There  are  also 
many  acres  of  bog  land  in  various  parts  of  the  Island  which  if  properly  drained 
could  be  used  for  pasturage,  hay,  and  even  the  cultivation  of  vegetables. 
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CROPS 

Cereal  crops  have  never  been  grown  to  any  extent  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
farms  are  too  small  for  the  profitable  production  of  wheat,  flax,  and  rye,  as 
compared  with  vegetables,  such  as  potatoes,  cabbage,  carrots,  and  turnips,  which 
yield  higher  prices. 

The  annual  value  of  field  crops  grown  at  the  present  time  varies  from 
$2,500,000  to  $3,000,000,  and  as  importations  are  necessary  to  the  extent  of  from 
$400,000  to  $500,000  to  take  care  of  local  requirements,  there  is  every  encourage- 
ment to  increase  production.  It  is  said  that  within  a  few  years  the  entire 
requirements  of  vegetables  will  be  available  from  locally-grown  sources,  and 
that  the  imports  of  hay,  straw,  and  oats  will  be  reduced  substantially. 

Very  little  garden  fruit  is  grown,  with  the  exception  of  small  crops  of  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  currants,  and  gooseberries,  but  wild  fruit  grows  abundantly 
and  exports  are  increasing  from  year  to  year.  Last  year  blueberries,  lingon  (or 
partridge  berries),  and  bakeapples  were  exported  to  a  value  of  $220,000,  95  per 
cent  of  which  went  to  the  United  States. 

MEASURES   FOR  DEVELOPMENT 

With  the  advent  of  the  Commission  of  Government,  and  due  to  so  much 
unemployment  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the  fisheries,  it  was  decided  to  devote 
more  attention  to  agricultural  development  so  as  to  provide  much  needed  work 
and  make  the  people  more  self-sustaining.  The  Government  decided  to  invite 
an  expert  from  Canada  to  visit  Newfoundland  to  study  conditions  and  assist  in 
formulating  an  agricultural  policy  in  keeping  with  the  needs  of  the  colony. 

In  due  course  a  report  embodying  recommendations  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Department  of  Agriculture  was  submitted  to  the  Government,  and  in  1935 
an  agricultural  expert  from  Canada  was  brought  over  to  become  Director  of 
this  new  enterprise. 

During  the  last  two  years  new  policies  for  the  improvement  of  all  branches 
of  agriculture  have  been  put  into  effect.  A  model  farm  was  purchased  near 
St.  John's,  which  will  serve  both  as  an  experimental  farm  and  a  source  of  supply 
for  pure-bred  live  stock  and  seed  for  the  improvement  of  crops  for  distribution 
throughout  the  country.  An  agricultural  school  was  established  where  farm  boys 
can  secure  a  practical  training  in  agriculture.  Six  agricultural  experts  were 
sent  to  Canada  for  special  training,  and  on  their  return  were  assigned  to  various 
districts  to  assist,  advise  and  co-operate  with  the  farmers  in  the  production  and 
care  of  their  crops  and  live  stock. 

AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES 

The  formation  of  agricultural  societies  has  been  encouraged  with  the  help 
of  annual  grants  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  principal  functions 
of  these  societies  are  to  make  provision  for  breeding  animals,  plants,  seeds, 
fertilizers,  agricultural  machinery,  all  of  which  may  be  secured  on  loan  or  pur- 
chase on  special  terms  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Also,  through  the 
medium  of  these  societies,  agricultural  fairs  and  competitions  in  crop-raising  and 
live  stock  are  arranged,  and  information  disseminated. 

New  policies  have  been  adopted  to  encourage  the  raising  of  live  stock  by 
special  arrangements  made  for  loaning  good  breeding  stock  to  farming  com- 
munities. In  1935  approximately  800  breeding  ewes  and  rams  were  imported 
for  the  purpose  of  distribution  both  to  individual  farmers  and  agricultural 
societies  for  the  improvement  of  the  breeds. 

In  like  manner  bonuses  have  been  granted  by  the  Department  to  encourage 
the  purchase  of  thoroughbred  bulls.  These  bonuses  are  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
purchase  price.  The  animals  purchased  must  conform  to  certain  established 
standards. 
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With  a  view  to  stimulating  greater  interest  in  hog-raising,  so-called  swine 
clubs  have  been  inaugurated  in  various  communities  in  order  to  develop  a  greater 
knowledge  in  the  care  and  feeding  of  hogs  and  provision  is  made  for  pig  shows 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  at  some  central  place  where  all  the  animals  are  brought 
together  and  exhibited. 

Moreover,  in  order  to  encourage  the  growing  of  larger  crops  for  home  con- 
sumption and  more  hay,  fodder  and  roots  for  live  stock  feeding,  the  Department 
has  recently  revived  the  practice  of  paying  a  bonus  on  all  new  land  cleared.  The 
bonus  amounts  to  $25  per  acre  and  is  paid  in  the  form  of  farm  machinery,  live 
stock,  seeds,  and  fertilizers.  The  land  must  be  cleared  of  all  movable  stumps 
and  stones  and  be  ploughed  ready  for  planting  before  the  farmer  is  eligible  for 
such  bonus.  The  bonus  is  also  paid  on  boggy  land  which  has  been  reclaimed 
and  drained  properly,  but  will  not  be  paid  on  areas  exceeding  five  acres  in  any 
one  year  or  on  areas  containing  less  than  one-half  acre. 

Although  agriculture  in  Newfoundland  has  not  shown  the  same  progress  as 
in  many  other  countries,  due  to  so  many  of  its  people  being  engaged  in  fishing 
and  lumbering,  and  to  the  poorness  of  so  much  of  the  land,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  now  being  made  by  the  Government,  farming  will 
become  an  established  industry. 

Land  Colonization 

One  of  the  first  attempts  of  the  Commission  of  Government  to  supplement 
the  earnings  of  the  people  by  providing  new  means  of  occupation  was  its 
experiment  in  land  settlement  carried  out  at  Markland  on  the  Avalon  peninsula. 
In  April.  1934,  a  small  group  of  unemployed  men  was  selected  and  put  on  the 
land  under  the  supervision  of  agricultural  experts.  A  small  plot  of  land  was 
given  to  each  individual  to  be  cultivated,  and  in  the  same  vicinity  a  larger 
block  of  land  was  set  aside  to  be  cleared  and  cultivated  on  a  communal  basis. 
The  purpose  was  to  permit  sufficient  vegetables  to  be  grown  on  the  small  pieces 
of  land  to  take  care  of  the  requirements  of  each  family,  while  on  the  larger  area 
the  forest  could  be  cleared  and  field  crops  grown  on  a  larger  scale.  The  initial 
effort  met  with  such  success  that  it  was  decided  to  extend  the  experiment  to  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

There  are  many  handicaps  to  be  overcome  before  land  settlement  on  a 
large  scale  can  be  effected  in  Newfoundland.  In  the  first  place,  very  little  arable 
land  is  available,  and  this  is  distributed  in  small  tracts  over  the  southeastern 
and  western  parts  of  the  Island.  Much  of  the  land  is  covered  with  virginj 
forest  which  must  be  cleared  and  then  allowed  to  lie  fallow  for  a  considerable 
time  before  crops  can  be  grown. 

Co-operative  Movement 

The  Commission  of  Government  is  now  taking  the  lead  in  co-operative  effort 
in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages,  to  improve  marketing  conditions  and  assist 
the  people  in  obtaining  better  prices  for  their  products,  and  also  in  securing 
necessary  supplies  to  better  advantage.  These  co-operative  societies  are  also 
the  means  of  improving  the  general  social  and  industrial  life  of  the  community. 
A  number  of  attempts  have  been  made  in  the  past  to  form  co-operative  societies 
in  Newfoundland.  A  typical  example  is  the  F.P.U.  (Fishermen's  Protective 
Union),  established  in  1908. 

THE  F.P.U. 

This  movement  was  inaugurated  by  a  man  prominent  socially  and  politically 
in  the  country,  and  after  five  years  this  Union  had  a  membership  of  20,000 
fishermen  distributed  over  200  coves  and  settlements  along  the  north  coast. 
Not  only  did  this  society  formulate  a  system  of  bulk  purchasing  for  its  mem- 
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bers,  but  it  organized  a  trading  company  with  headquarters  at  Port  Union, 
with  a  capital  of  over  $500,000.  The  F.P.U.  also  established  their  own  daily 
newspaper  and  built  a  printing  plant.  Its  importance  gradually  increased  until 
the  war  period,  after  which  its  leader  resigned  to  take  a  public  appointment. 
Only  the  trading  company  remains  today,  but  it  has  steadily  expanded  its  oper- 
ations and  established  branch  stores  in  many  towns  and  villages  along  the 
northern  coast  and  has  built  up  a  fleet  of  fishing  vessels  and  boats  to  collect 
the  fish  from  its  members.  The  association  has  a  large  fish  export  business 
to  all  parts  of  the  world  and  also  are  importers  of  considerable  importance. 

THE  N.I.W.A. 

Another  example  of  co-operative  effort  in  Newfoundland  was  the  N.I.W.A. 
(National  Industrial  Workers'  Association)  ,  which  was  established  in  1917  by 
a  group  of  railway  shop  mechanics.  This  association  also  developed  very 
rapidly  into  a  powerful  force.  It  established  headquarters  in  St.  John's,  and  had 
its  own  retail  store,  which  built  up  a  large  business  through  its  members.  How- 
ever, in  1921,  after  the  membership  had  reached  3,000,  the  association  suddenly 
came  to  an  end  due  to  bad  management  of  its  store,  which  finally  failed. 

Other  Co-operative  Organizations 

About  the  same  time  a  similar  co-operative  venture  was  organized  among 
the  workers  in  the  paper  mills  at  Grand  Falls.  Here  a  large  number  of  the 
employees  are  of  Scottish  and  English  birth  who  had  previously  been  members 
of  co-operative  societies  in  the  United  Kingdom.  This  society  was  established 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  Limited,  of  Man- 
chester, and  received  valuable  assistance  and  financial  advice  from  them.  A 
manager  experienced  in  co-operative  retailing  was  sent  out  from  England.  This 
society  has  continuously  strengthened  its  position,  and  throughout  the  duration 
of  a  strike  at  Grand  Falls  gave  credit  not  only  to  its  members  but  to  non- 
members.  Returns  to  members  of  this  society  have  ranged  from  2^  to  8  per 
cent  on  their  purchases  alone,  and  in  addition  interest  was  paid  on  their  share 
capital.  Membership  numbers  almost  1,000,  and  the  turnover  in  the  store  at 
Grand  Falls  is  now  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $300,000  per  annum.  In  fifteen 
years  the  society  has  distributed  more  than  $200,000  in  surplus  and  interest 
to  its  members. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  movements  on  foot  to  establish  other  co- 
operative societies  in  Newfoundland.  At  the  Buchans  Mines  near  Grand  Falls 
a  co-operative  society  is  to  be  formed,  while  steps  are  under  way  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  similar  society  wTithin  the  ranks  of  the  Civil  Service  at  St.  John's. 

There  is  therefore  a  distinct  tendency  for  co-operative  effort  to  spread  in 
Newfoundland,  especially  now  that  the  Commission  of  Government  is  giving 
encouragement  to  such  a  movement.  Only  a  few  months  ago  a  Director  of 
Co-operation  was  appointed  as  a  member  of  the  Department  of  Home  Affairs 
and  Education,  whose  duty  it  is  to  thoroughly  examine  the  field  and  the  pos- 
sibilities to  be  derived  by  small  rural  co-operative  societies.  To  begin  with, 
he  will  carry  through  an  educational  program  with  a  view  to  convincing  the 
people,  particularly  those  in  the  smaller  settlements  along  the  coast  distant 
from  St.  John's,  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  through  co-operation  among  them- 
selves both  in  the  purchasing  of  supplies  and  in  the  marketing  of  their  products, 
whether  of  the  farm  or  of  the  sea. 

In  order  to  expedite  this  educational  program,  the  Director  of  Co-operation 
has  recently  employed  and  brought  over  to  Newfoundland  four  or  five  students 
from  the  University  of  St.  Francis-Xavier  at  Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia,  men 
who  have  been  specializing  in  co-operative  enterprise,  and  at  the  present  time 
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these  students  have  been  sent  out  to  various  districts  on  public-speaking  tours 
to  acquaint  the  people  with  the  advantages  of  co-operation  in  their  social  and 
industrial  activities.  In  this  way  the  Commission  of  Government  is  giving 
necessary  encouragement  to  the  co-operative  movement  so  that  societies  will 
be  formed  all  over  the  country,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  of  great  assistance 
to  their  members. 

Newfoundland  Fisheries  Board 

In  May,  1936,  the  Commissioner  for  Natural  Resources  appointed  a  special 
committee  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the  fisheries  and  to  initiate  necessary 
regulations  for  the  improvement  both  of  production  and  marketing  methods. 
The  necessary  powers  were  delegated  to  the  Newfoundland  Fisheries  Board, 
with  supervision  over  all  sea  fisheries.  This  board  really  functions  as  a  Depart- 
ment of  Fisheries  and  directs  its  energy  not  only  to  questions  of  marketing  and 
production  but  more  particularly  to  processing,  with  a  view  to  putting  up  codfish 
in  new  forms  and  thus  increasing  the  volume  of  sales.  During  recent  months 
much  experimental  work  has  been  conducted  in  filleting,  smoking,  freezing, 
canning,  and  packaging  codfish,  and  already  new  packages  have  been  put  on  the 
market  which  it  is  expected  will  result  in  increased  consumption  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Herring  has  also  been  made  the  subject  of  special  experiment  with  a  view 
to  increasing  its  sales  abroad.  A  survey  of  the  cod  liver  oil  industry  has  been 
undertaken  especially  in  regard  to  claims  of  competitive  countries  regarding 
vitamin  contents,  which  is  said  to  be  jeopardizing  the  position  of  Newfoundland 
cod  oil  in  various  markets. 

Fish  Marketing 

With  regard  to  the  marketing  of  fish,  the  board  realizes  that  better  returns 
will  be  obtained  through  organization  and  co-operation.  Regulations  have  been 
devised  therefore  to  ensure  more  uniform  methods  of  selling  abroad.  Consign- 
ment business  has  not  only  been  discouraged,  but  in  the  case  of  some  markets 
prohibited,  such,  for  instance,  as  Greece  and  Puerto  Rico.  In  the  case  of  Portugal 
all  sales  are  made  to  the  "Gremios"  (Portuguese  Government  trade  organization) 
through  a  central  bureau  known  as  the  Portugal  Exporters  Group  Limited,  the 
facilities  of  which  are  available  to  all  Newfoundland  exporters  interested  in  this 
market. 

Generally  speaking,  results  have  been  encouraging,  for  not  only  have  better 
prices  been  realized  but  larger  quantities  have  been  sold.  In  this  way  the  position 
of  the  Newfoundland  fishermen  has  been  strengthened  to  meet  competition  not 
only  in  these  markets,  but  also  in  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil.  It  is  said  that  a 
similar  sales  organization  may  be  set  up  to  handle  exports  of  codfish  to  Puerto 
Rico. 

The  board  has  sent  its  own  experts  to  Greece,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Italy 
to  study  market  requirements,  examine  shipments  of  fish  on  arrival,  and  report 
direct  to  the  board  so  that  necessary  improvements  may  be  effected  not  only 
to  enable  present  markets  to  be  held  but  to  expand  them  wherever  possible. 

Regulations  have  been  devised  also  with  a  view  to  providing  the  board  with 
up-to-date  figures  of  production,  stocks,  whether  made  or  in  process,  segregating 
the  fish  caught  on  the  Shore  Bank  and  Labrador.  These  figures  are  now  supplied 
by  all  fishermen  the  last  day  of  each  month,  and  in  this  way  statistics  covering 
this  industry  will  be  compiled  which  will  enable  the  board  to  develop  foreign 
sales  according  to  the  supply  of  fish  available. 

The  board  has  also  been  encouraging  the  processing  and  sale  of  Scotch-cure 
herrings,  most  of  which  are  sold  on  the  New  York  market.  Difficulties  of  over- 
production were  encountered  last  season,  which  were  partly  due  to  variation  in 
the  pack,  curing,  cooperage  and  quality.   Steps  have  now  been  taken  to  remedy 
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these  difficulties  and  a  quota  of  25,000  barrels  of  Scotch-cure  herrings  has  been 
set  up  for  this  season  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  market  some  of  them  in 
Canada. 

Bonus  on  Salt  Used  for  Curing 

Only  a  few  days  ago  the  Fisheries  Board  completed  plans  to  assist  the 
industry  in  a  more  tangible  form.  Regulations  were  put  into  effect  to  pay  the 
fishermen  a  bonus  or  drawback  of  $1  per  hogshead  on  all  salt  used  during  the 
curing  of  fish.  Owing  to  various  factors,  the  price  of  salt  to  the  fishermen  has 
continued  to  increase  during  recent  years  and  of  late  has  cost  the  fishermen  as 
much  as  $4  per  hogshead.  In  fact  this  raw  material,  which  is  essential  in  the 
curing  of  fish,  was  so  costly  that  it  was  often  said  "  it  resulted  in  sparing  the 
salt  and  spoiling  the  cod."  The  board  was  of  the  opinion  that  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  increase  the  returns  to  the  producer  and  at  the  same  time  improve  the 
cure  would  be  to  reduce  his  cost  of  raw  material,  of  which  salt  is  the  most 
important. 

These  new  regulations  are  effective  throughout  the  industry  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  seal  fishery,  and  are  applicable  to  salt  used  from  January  1  to  Decem- 
ber 1  of  the  present  year. 

Rural  Reconstruction 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  principal  problem  now  confronting 
the  Commission  of  Government  is  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
fishermen.  To  this  end  a  Department  of  Rural  Reconstruction  has  been  estab- 
lished recently,  its  purpose  being  to  assist  the  fishing  population  to  supplement 
the  earnings  of  the  fisheries  with  the  production  of  a  large  part  of  their  food 
requirements  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  clothing.  The  work  of  this  new  bureau 
presents  many  difficulties.  In  some  parts,  it  is  true,  there  is  arable  land  close 
to  the  fishing  areas,  and  it  may  be  possible  to  make  the  people  in  these  districts 
more  self-supporting,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  where  the  land  is  rocky 
and  unsuitable  for  cultivation,  it  will  involve  the  removal  of  the  population  to 
centres  where  there  are  natural  advantages  sufficient  to  enable  the  people  to 
carve  out  their  own  independence.  The  prosperity  of  the  fisherman  depends  on 
his  ability  to  increase  his  per  capita  production. 


CHINA'S  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  1936 

B.  A.  Macdonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

II 

The  Nature  of  China's  Import  Trade 

Imports  by  Principal  Commodity  Groups,  1935-36 

(It  should  be  noted  that  in  this  section  values  are  given  in  gold  units 
(g.u.).  This  is  because  detailed  figures  for  import  values  are  given  by  the 
Chinese  Customs  only  in  gold  units,  and  not  in  Yuan  dollars.  The  gold  unit's 
average  value  in  1936  was  U.S.S0- 67149  and  in  1935  U.S.SO- 67645.  Its  value  in 
terms  of  Yuan  or  Chinese  standard  dollars  was  $2-26  in  1936  as  against  $1-866 
in  1935.) 

The  table  below  shows  China's  imports  from  all  countries  by  principal 
commodity  groups  in  the  order  of  their  importance  in  1936.  The  general  group- 
ing is  that  under  which  the  commodities  are  classified  by  the  Customs  Statis- 
tical Department;  but  some  individual  products  of  major  importance  have 
been  separated. 

The  rank  and  percentage  columns  of  the  table  suggest  the  trend  which, 
as  a  result  of  the  great  changes  taking  place  in  China,  is  characterizing  its 
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import  trade.  Briefly,  that  trend  is  (a)  towards  greater  imports  of  the  kind 
related  to  what  might  be  called  the  modernization  of  China,  and  (6)  away 
from  those  which  the  country  produces,  or  can  be  made  to  produce,  itself.  This 
trend  can  be  seen,  for  example,  in  the  increased  relative  importance  of  groups 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  13  in  the  table,  and  the  smaller  relative  importance  of  groups 
9,  12,  14,.  15,  19,  20,  25,  27,  and  30. 


China's  Imports  by  Principal  Commodity  Groups,  1935-86 
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1936 

1935 

1936 

1935 

1936 

G.U. 

G.U. 

Rank 

Rank 

% 

% 

■> 

In  Mi 

lions  of  Gold  Units 

604.0 

418 

0 

100 . 00 

100 

00 

47.4 

47 

8 

2 

1 

9.40 

11 

4a 

35.4 

26 

5 

3 

2 

7.00 

6 

34 

28.7 

25 

4 

4 

3 

5.70 

6 

08 

Vehicles  and  vessels  

16.4 

23 

2 

12 

4 

3 . 25 

5 

55 

20.3 

23> 

0 

8 

5 

4.03 

5 

50 

Miscellaneous  metal  manufactures  

18.8 

201 

7 

11 

6 

3.73 

4 

95 

Dyes,  pigments,  paints  and  varnishes  . . 

20.4 

18 

2 

7 

7 

4.05 

4 

35 

20.5 

17 

6 

6 

8 

4.09 

4 

21 

22.8 

16 

0 

5 

9 

4.50 

3 

83 

Wool  and  manufactures  of  

11.0 

13 

0 

15 

10 

2.16 

3 

11 

19.0 

12 

8 

10 

11 

3.77 

3 

06 

50.9 

11 

9 

1 

12 

10.10 

2 

85 

10.6 

10 

0 

16 

13 

2.10 

2 

40 

15.1 

9 

1 

14 

14 

3,00 

2 

18 

Manufactured  cotton  goods  (including  cot- 

15.3 

8 

1 

13 

15 

3,04 

1 

94 

Flax,  ramie,  jute  and  linen  

7.2 

7 

9 

18 

16 

1.43 

1 

90 

Fishery  and  sea  products  

10.0 

7 

8 

17 

17 

1.98 

1 

87 

5.9 

7 

7 

20 

18 

1.17 

1 

84 

Wheat  

19.8 

5 

3 

9 

19 

3.93 

1 

27 

Animal  products,  canned  goods  and  groceries 

6.3 

4 

1 

19 

20 

1.25 

0 

98 

Silk  and  manufactures  of  (including  arti- 

4.4 

4 

1 

23 

21 

0.87 

0 

98 

4.6 

3 

9 

21 

22 

0.91 

0 

93 

Wood,  bamboo,  rattans,  eoir,  straw  and 

manufactures  of  

4.1 

3 

4 

24 

23 

0.81 

0 

81 

Coal  

4.5 

2 

8 

22 

24 

0.89 

0 

67 

3.8 

2 

6 

25 

25 

0.75 

0 

51 

Chinaware,  enamelware  and  glass  

3.1 

2 

1 

27 

26 

0.61 

0 

51 

Hides,  leather  and  other  animal  substances 

2.5 

2 

1 

29 

27 

0.49 

0 

50 

Wheat  flour  

3.2 

2 

1 

26 

28 

0.63 

0 

49 

2.6 

6 

28 

29 

0.51 

0 

38 

Wines,  beer,  spirits,  table  water,  etc  

1.6 

0 

7 

30 

30 

0.31 

0 

3  7 

37.6 

53 

1 

7.46 

12 

70 

Notes  on  Main  Commodity  Groups 
metals  and  ores 

The  "  metals  and  ores  "  group  includes  a  wide  range  of  products:  industrial 
metals  such  as  aluminium,  lead,  zinc,  and  copper,  in  both  raw  and  finished 
form;  and  iron  and  steel  goods  of  all  kinds  such  as  rails,  billets,  pipe,  sheets, 
structural  sections,  etc.  This  group  now  ranks  first,  having  risen  steadily  from 
fifth  position  in  1931.  Imports  from  Canada  under  this  group  are  principally 
aluminium,  lead,  and  zinc,  for  each  of  which  the  Dominion  is  the  chief  supplier. 

MACHINERY  AND  TOOLS 

Although  Group  2,  "  machinery  and  tools,"  declined  in  value  as  against 
1935,  and  its  percentage  fell  off  somewhat,  it  now  occupies  second  place,  having 
risen  from  tenth  position  in  1931.  It  is  under  this  heading  that  imports  of  indus- 
trial plant  such  as  textile  machinery,  and  of  electrical  and  other  machinery, 
are  placed.   Imports  from  Canada  of  these  materials  are  negligible. 
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PAPER  AND  PULP 

The  widening  interest  in  national  and  international  affairs  among  the 
Chinese  people,  and  their  increasing  literacy,  have  been  reflected  over  the  past 
few  years  in  a  growing  demand  for  paper.  Consequently  imports  under  Group  3, 
"  paper  and  pulp,"  now  rank  third  and  account  for  6-08  per  cent  of  all  imports, 
whereas  only  five  years  ago  they  ranked  ninth  and  constituted  but  3-25  per 
cent  of  total  imports.  Although  their  value  declined  somewhat  in  1936  due  to 
special  conditions,  the  fact  that  China  has  very  meagre  forest  resources  suggests 
that  this  recession  is  only  temporary.  Canada  is  one  of  the  principal  suppliers 
under  this  group.  Her  sales  of  wood-pulp  and  kraft  paper  rose  during  1936, 
but  newsprint  declined  greatly.  Main  details  will  be  found  in  the  special  table 
below,  and  the  trade  as  a  whole  was  reviewed  in  a  report  entitled  "  Central  and 
North  China  Pulp  and  Paper  Trade,  1936,"  which  appeared  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1728  (March  13,  1937). 

VEHICLES  AND  VESSELS 

The  striking  increase,  both  absolute  and  relative,  in  imports  under  Group  4, 
"  vehicles  and  vessels,"  was  due  entirely  to  the  large  purchases  of  railway  loco- 
motives and  rolling  stock  during  1936. 1  Imports  of  locomotives  and  tenders 
were  valued  at  6-2  million  g.u.  in  1936  as  against  2-1  million  g.u.  in  1935,  and 
imports  of  railway  and  tramway  carriages  and  wagons  at  5-1  million  g.u.  as 
against  slightly  under  1  million  g.u.  in  1935.  Imports  of  motor  tractors,, 
trailers,  and  trucks  (including  chassis)  totalled  3,230  pieces  valued  at 
3-2  million  g.u.  in  1936  as  against  2,981  pieces  valued  at  2-8  million  g.u. 
in  1935.  Imports  of  motor  cars  and  buses  (including  chassis)  fell,  however, 
from  2,835  pieces  valued  at  3  million  g.u.  in  1935  to  1,918  pieces  valued  at 
2  million  g.u.  in  1936,  due  probably  to  reduced  purchases  of  private  passenger 
cars  chiefly  at  Shanghai.  This  recession  too  may  be  regarded  as  temporary 
because  the  rapidly  increasing  highway  mileage2  is  laying  the  foundation  for 
a  permanently  greater  demand  for  motor  vehicles.*3  Imports  of  motor  cars  from 
Canada  totalled  32  pieces  valued  at  36,000  g.u.  in  1936  as  against  42  pieces 
valued  at  40,400  g.u.  in  1935. 

CHEMICALS  AND  PHARMACEUTICALS 

Total  imports  under  this  group  increased  considerably  due  principally  to 
larger  purchases  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Arrivals  of  this  fertilizer  totalled 
1,240,000  quintals  valued  at  6-6  million  g.u.  in  1936  as  against  686,000  quintals 
valued  at  4-1  million  g.u.  in  1935,  of  which  70,500  quintals  valued  at  338,000 
g.u.  came  from  Canada  in  1936  as  against  18,900  quintals  valued  at  96,000  g.u. 
in  1935. 

Germany,  Japan,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States,  in  that  order, 
dominate  this  group. 

MISCELLANEOUS  METAL  MANUFACTURES  NICKEL 

The  increased  value  of  imports  in  this  group — 20-7  million  g.u.  in  1936  as 
against  18*8  million  g.u.  in  1935 — was  due  entirely  to  the  sevenfold  rise  in  one 
item,  "metal  manufactures,  n.o.r.,"  from  0-7  million  g.u.  in  1935  to  5  million 

1  See  report  entitled  "China's  Railways,  the  Significance  of  Their  Improved  Condition  and 
Projected  Development,"  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1732  (April  10,  1937). 

2  See  report  entitled  "Highway  Development  in  China,"  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1711  (November  14,  1/936) . 

3  See  report  entitled  "Motor  Vehicle  and  Tire  Trade  in  Central  China."  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1686  (May  23,  1930). 
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in  1936.  As  noted  earlier  in  the  remarks  concerning  the  trade  of  the  United 
States,  the  explanation  lies  in  the  arrival  of  large  quantities  of  nickel  blanks, 
during  the  year  under  review,  for  China's  new  nickel  subsidiary  coinage. 
Although  the  blanks  were  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  the  raw  nickel 
undoubtedly  originated  in  Canada,  and  the  adoption  of  nickel  coinage  by  this 
country  is  therefore  of  considerable  interest  to  the  Dominion.1 

With  the  exception  of  scientific  instruments,  imports  of  practically  all  other 
products  classified  under  this  heading  declined  in  value.  While  it  is  too  early 
to  forecast  whether  this  is  a  permanent  trend,  there  is  some  likelihood  that  it  is 
because  most  of  the  products  concerned  are  now  being  manufactured  locally  to 
an  increasing  extent.  Examples  are  aluminium  kitchen  and  other  ware;  scales; 
metal  furniture;  gas,  oil,  spirit,  and  coal  stoves;  electric  bulbs;  dry  cells;  torch 
lights;  and  fans. 

Imports  under  this  group  from  Canada  are  negligible. 

DYES,  PIGMENTS,  PAINTS,  AND  VARNISHES 

Two  contrary  trends  exist  within  this  group,  imports  of  dyes,  for  China's 
growing  textile  industry,  and  of  tanning  material  (which  come  under  this  head- 
ing) for  the  expanding  leather  industry,  rose  appreciably  over  1935.  But 
imports  of  paints  and  varnishes  show  a  tendency  to  decline  due  to  increased 
domestic  production.  The  value  of  all  products  included  under  this  heading 
fell  from  20-4  million  g.u.  in  1935  to  18-2  million  g.u.  in  1936.  Imports  from 
Canada  have  always  been  negligible,  being  confined  for  the  most  part  to  bronze 
powder  and  cobalt  oxide. 

Total  imports  of  bronze  powder  totalled  116,000  kilos  valued  at  81,800  g.u. 
in  1936  as  against  132,000  kilos  valued  at  97,100  g.u.  in  1935.  Of  the  1936 
imports,  64,600  kilos  came  from  Germany,  42,600  kilos  from  Japan,  and  7,800 
kilos  from  the  United  States.  "  Other  countries,"  which  presumably  includes 
any  supplies  drawn  from  Canada,  are  credited  with  only  900  kilos.  Imports  of 
cobalt  oxide  were  valued  (quantities  not  given)  at  148,000  g.u.  in  1936  as  against 
143,000  g.u.  in  1935.  Of  the  1936  total,  Belgium  supplied  64,800  g.u.;  Germany, 
49,000  g.u.;  Great  Britain,  31,000  g.u.;  and  Canada,  none,  although  the  Dominion 
accounted  for  3,000  g.u.  in  1935. 

KEROSENE 

Although  the  value  of  the  kerosene  imports  fell  from  20-6  million  g.u.  in 
1935  to  17-6  million  g.u.  in  1936,  the  actual  quantity  increased  from  387  million 
litres  in  1935  to  395  million  litres  in  1936.  Kerosene  is  one  of  China's  largest 
individual  imports  (China  having  no  known  petroleum  resources  of  any  import- 
ance), and  due  to  the  fact  that  its  principal  use  is  for  lighting  purposes  in  the 
agricultural  interior,  it  provides  one  excellent  index  as  to  conditions  throughout 
the  country.  When  conditions  are  bad  the  farming  masses  turn  to  cheaper 
vegetable  oils,  or  simply  curtail  their  lighting  requirements.  The  slightly 
increased  quantities  of  this  oil  brought  in  during  the  past  year  may  be  taken 
therefore  as  an  encouraging  sign. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  kerosene  import  trade  was  characterized,  like 
that  in  gasolene,  by  a  switch  in  source  of  supply  from  California  to  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies. 

RAW  COTTON  AND  MANUFACTURED  COTTON  GOODS 

While  China's  trade  in  cotton  and  cotton  goods  is  of  little  direct  importance 
to  Canada,  its  indirect  significance,  as  has  been  pointed  out  before,  is  consider- 


1  See  report  entitled  "Nickel  Subsidiary  Coinage  in  China,"  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1676  (March  14,  1936). 
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able,  because  the  striking  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  in  the  relative  importance  of  the  finished  product  (cotton  piece- 
goods),  the  semi-manufactured  material  (cotton  yarn),  and  the  raw  material 
(raw  baled  cotton)  foreshadows  the  developments  which  may  take  place  in 
other  fields  as  industrialization  advances  in  this  country. 

Imports  of  cotton  yarn  steadily  reduced  those  of  cotton  piece-goods,  which 
had  been  for  many  years  the  mainstay  of  trade  to  China.  In  its  turn  cotton 
yarn  was  displaced  very  largely  by  raw  cotton,  which  became  one  of  the 
country's  outstanding  import  items.  In  1931  it  was  actually  the  largest 
individual  import,  purchases  amounting  to  roughly  313,000  tons  valued  at 
152  million  g.u.  (roughly  U.S. $61  million  at  exchange  then  ruling).  Since  1931 
it  has  declined  steadily  in  both  quantity  and  relative  importance.  Imports 
during  1936  were  407,000  quintals  (roughly  41,000  tons)  valued  at  16  million 
g.u.  (U.S.$10-7  million)  as  against  548,000  quintals  (55,000  tons)  valued  at 
23  million  g.u.  (U.S.$15  million)  in  1935. 

This  latest  reduction  was  partly  due  to  continuing  poor  conditions  in  the 
cotton-milling  industry  in  the  first  half  of  1936,  but  the  fundamental  factor  is 
the  increasing  production  of  domestic  cotton.  It  is  said  that  within  the  next 
few  years  this  country  will  be  able  to  supply  practically  all  of  its  own  require- 
ments. 

Should  this  situation  materialize,  an  example  will  be  provided  of  a  major 
industry  having  moved  in  toto  from  the  western  world  to  China. 

WOOL  AND  MANUFACTURES 

Imports  under  this  heading  increased  from  11  million  g.u.  in  1935  to  13 
million  g.u.  in  1936.  All  of  this  increase  was  due  to  greater  purchases  of  the 
raw  material,  "  carded  or  combed  and  waste  wool."  These  more  than  doubled 
from  2-9  million  kilos  valued  at  3  million  g.u.  in  1935  to  6-2  million  kilos 
valued  at  7-2  million  g.u.  in  1936.  Imports  of  practically  every  item  of  woollen 
manufactures  declined  appreciably. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  woollen  textile  industry  is  to  follow  an 
evolution  similar  to  that  of  cotton,  although  it  is  perhaps  more  doubtful  whether 
China  can  become  entirely  self-sufficient  in  raw  wool  within  the  visible  future. 

TIMBER 

The  total  value  of  all  imports  under  this  heading  declined  from  19  million 
g.u.  in  1935  to  13  million  g.u.  in  1936,  due  principally  to  smaller  arrivals  of 
sawn  softwood  and  of  railway  sleepers.  Imports  from  the  chief  supplying 
countries  were  as  follows  in  1936,  in  millions  of  gold  units,  the  figures  in  paren- 
theses referring  to  1935:  United  States,  4-7  (6-6);  Canada,  3-9  (5);  Japan, 
1-1  (1-4);  Siam,  0-6  (0-9);  British  North  Borneo,  0-4  (0-5);  Philippine 
Islands,  0-3  (0-4);  Korea,  0-2  (0-4);  Kwantung  Leased  Territory  (Dairen), 
0-3  (0-7) ;  Australia,  0-2  (1-4). 

The  details  of  imports  from  Canada  will  be  found  in  the  special  table 
below,  and  a  more  extended  review  of  China's  timber  trade  during  1936  in  a 
report  entitled  "Central  and  North  China  Timber  Market,  1936,"  which  appeared 
in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1726  (February  27,  1936).  Accord- 
ingly, detailed  comment  will  not  be  made  here,  but  the  following  features  may 
be  noted:  (1)  Total  imports  and  exports  from  the  United  States  declined  roughly 
by  334-  per  cent,  those  from  Canada  by  20  per  cent.  (2)  Imports  of  sawn  soft- 
wood fell  off  sharply  due  principally  to  the  depressed  conditions  in  the  Shanghai 
building  trade.  (3)  Purchases  of  railway  sleepers  declined  from  3-7  million 
pieces  in  1935  to  1-8  million  pieces  in  1936,  due  partly  to  unusually  large  arrivals 
in  1935  and  partly  to  restricted  Government  finances. 
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The  lessened  imports  during  the  past  year  will  probably  prove  only  tem- 
porary, unless  world  prices  go  altogether  beyond  China's  capacity. 

RICE 

The  enormous  decline  in  the  purchases  of  foreign  rice  was  perhaps  the  out- 
standing feature  of  China's  external  trade  during  1936.  Total  imports  amounted 
to  3-1  million  quintals  valued  at  11-9  million  g.u.  in  the  year  under  review  as 
against  13  million  quintals  valued  at  50*9  million  g.u.  in  1935.  In  1935  rice 
was  the  largest  individual  entry  and  accounted  for  over  10  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  all  imports.  In  1936  it  ranked  only  twelfth  and  accounted  for  less  than  3  per 
cent  of  all  imports. 

This  import  decline  was  undoubtedly  due  in  the  main  to  the  exceptionally 
good  domestic  crop  in  1936  as  a  result  of  unusually  favourable  growing  condi- 
tions. But  apart  from  this,  there  seems  to  be  a  definitely  upward  trend  in  home 
production  and,  what  is  equally  important,  better  domestic  distribution  because 
of  improving  internal  transportation  facilities.  Moreover,  the  extension  of  the 
Central  Government's  authority  to  South  China  in  July  probably  resulted  in  a 
more  effective  application  of  the  tariff  against  foreign  rice. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  country  can  become  independent,  or 
largely  so,  of  foreign  rice,  but  if  imports  can  be  kept  down  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  national  purchasing  power  available  for  other  commodities  which  can- 
not be  produced  at  home  will  be  increased. 

With  the  exception  of  insignificant  amounts,  all-  of  the  imported  supply 
comes  from  French  Indo-China,  Siam,  and  British  India  (Burma).  And  the 
greatly  reduced  purchases  had  in  consequence  a  heavily  adverse  effect  on  trade 
to  China  of  those  three  countries. 

GASOLENE 

Although  imports  of  gasolene  declined  slightly  in  value  from  10-6  million 
g.u.  in  1935  to  10  million  g.u.  in  1936,  they  increased  appreciably  in  volume 
from  155  million  litres  in  1935  to  172  million  litres  in  1936.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  China  will  become  a  market  of  increasing  importance  for  petroleum 
products.  Of  the  total  imports,  114  million  litres  were  supplied  by  Netherlands 
India  as  against  83  million  litres  in  1935,  55  million  litres  by  the  United  States 
as  against  58  million  litres  in  1935,  and  3-3  million  litres  by  British  North  Borneo 
as  against  1-6  litres  in  1935. 

SUGAR 

Imports  of  sugar  fell  in  value  from  15  million  g.u.  in  1935  to  9  million  g.u. 
in  1936,  while  the  volume,  of  those  items  for  which  quantity  returns  are  avail- 
able, fell  over  the  same  period  from  roughly  3  million  quintals  to  1-8  million 
quintals.  It  is  known,  however,  that  much  of  this  decrease  was  artificial.  As 
noted  earlier,  the  Customs  authorities  estimate  that  nearly  0-9  million  quintals 
of  sugar  were  smuggled  in  during  the  year  under  review. 

FLAX,   RAMIE.   JUTE,   AND  LINEN 

Imports  under  this  heading  rose  in  value  from  7-2  million  g.u.  in  1935  to 
7-9  million  g.u.  in  1936,  chiefly  due  to  increased  arrivals  of  linen  from  Great 
Britain.  Imports  of  raw  jute,  almost  all  of  which  come  from  British  India, 
increased  in  value  from  1,072,000  g.u.  in  1935  to  1,295,000  g.u.  in  1936,  while 
arrivals  of  cordage,  twine,  and  rope  rose  in  value  from  420,000  g.u.  to  484,000  g.u. 

Imports  of  new  gunny  bags  declined  from  914,000  g.u.  in  1935  to  459,000 
g.u.  in  1936,  and  imports  of  old  gunny  bags  fell  from  1,119,000  g.u.  to  1,075,000 
g.u. 
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FISHERY  AND  SEA  PRODUCTS 

Imports  of  fishery  and  sea  products  declined  heavily  in  total  value  from 
10  million  g.u.  in  1935  to  7-8  million  g.u.  in  1936.  Those  from  Canada,  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of  dry  salted  herring,  fell  from  342,000  g.u.  to  245,000  g.u. 

Total  imports  under  this  heading  from  each  of  the  other  chief  supplying 
countries  were  as  follows,  in  gold  units  in  1936,  the  figures  in  parentheses  refer- 
ring to  1935:  Japan,  5,030,000  (5,580,000);  Hongkong,  738,000  (1,389,000); 
Straits  Settlements  and  Federated  Malay  States,  447,000  (585,000);  French 
Indo-China,  255,000  (388,000) ;  Siam,  254,000  (300,000) ;  United  States,  202,000 
(334,000). 

TOBACCO  AND  TOBACCO  PRODUCTS 

The  value  of  all  imports  under  this  heading  rose  from  5-9  million  g.u.  in 
1935  to  7*7  million  g.u.  in  1936.  This  increase  was  almost  entirely  due  to  an 
increase  in  arrivals  of  tobacco  leaf,  by  far  the  most  important  item,  from  8-1 
million  kilos  valued  at  4-4  million  g.u.  in  1935  to  11-4  million  kilos  valued  at 
6-6  million  g.u.  in  1936. 

Imports  of  the  other  items  included  under  this  classification  were  as  fol- 
lows in  1936,  the  figures  in  parentheses  referring  to  1935:  cigarettes,  75  million 
pieces,  346,000  g.u.  (177  million  pieces,  906,000  g.u.) ;  cigars,  23  million  pieces, 
217,000  g.u.  (17  million  pieces,  247,000  g.u.) ;  tobacco  prepared  in  tins  or  pack- 
ages, 15,000  kilos,  39,000  g.u.  (62,000  kilos,  54,000  g.u.). 

Tobacco  is  another  industry  in  which  the  manufacturing  side,  already 
migrated  to  China,  is  being  followed  by  the  raw-material-producing  side.  In 
1923,  8  billion  cigarettes  were  imported  into  China  proper  as  compared  with 
75  million  in  1936.  Imports  of  tobacco  leaf,  which  totalled  about  17,000  short 
tons  in  1922,  rose  to  a  peak  of  over  78,000  tons  valued  at  roughly  U.S.$15,000,000 
in  1931 ;  in  the  succeeding  years  they  have  declined  till  they  reached  8,000  tons 
valued  at  roughly  U.S.$4,000,000  in  1935.  Although  the  imports  recovered 
during  the  year  under  review  to  roughly  12,500  tons  valued  at  U.S.$4,400,000, 
the  increasing  domestic  production  suggests  that  China  is  becoming,  as  in  the 
case  of  rice  and  raw  cotton,  less  dependent  upon  foreign  supply. 

WHEAT 

Imports  of  wheat  during  the  past  year  as  compared  with  1935  are  given 
in  tabular  form  below.  It  will  be  noted  that  they  declined  heavily  from  1935 ; 
and  in  fact  they  were  lower  than  any  year  since  1928.  Australia  supplied  almost 
the  entire  quantity.  Only  3,500  tons,  less  than  one  full  cargo,  were  brought 
from  Canada,  although  even  this  was  an  improvement  over  1935,  when  only 
1,100  tons  came  from  the  Dominion.  Imports  shown  under  "  other  countries  " 
consisted  of  one  full  cargo  each  from  Portugal  and  Germany. 1 

Briefly,  China's  smaller  imports  in  1936  were  the  result  of  her  own  bumper 
crops  and  of  the  higher  expense  of  foreign  wheat  due  partly  to  rising  prices 
abroad  and  partly  to  the  devaluation  of  the  Chinese  currency. 


1  Readers  having  a  particular  interest  in  wheat  are  referred  to  the  following  special 
reports  which  have  appeared  recently  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal:  '"Review  of 
China's  Wheat  Import  Trade"  (No.  1706,  October  10,  1936)  ;  "China's  National  Agricultural 
Research  Bureau"  (No.  1714,  December  5,  1936) ;  "China's  Wheat  Production  and  the  Long- 
term  Prospects  for  Wheat  Imports"  (No.  1718,  January  2,  1937).  In  these  three  reports  will 
be  found  detailed  discussion  of  the  complex  factors  involved  in  attempting  to  estimate  China's 
position  as  a  wheat  market. 
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China's  Wheat  Imports,  1935-36 


1935  1936 
Quintals     G.U.     Quintals  G.U. 
Figures  in  Thousands 


Total  imports  . . 
Argentina  . . 
Australia  . . 

Canada   

France  

Hungary  . .  . . 
United  States  . 
Other  countries 


5,209  19,821  1,168  5,252 
1,054  3,753   


i^UU*  o,ioo  ....  .... 

4,068       15,724         906  4,386 


10  48  32  139 


27  92 


48 


196 


170 


727 


ANIMAL  PRODUCTS  AND  GROCERIES 


Imports  classified  under  this  group  consist  for  the  most  part  of  foreign 
foodstuffs  for  consumption  by  the  relatively  small  foreign  (including  Japanese) 
population,  and  the  comparatively  small  number  of  Chinese  who  have  adopted, 
wholly  or  partially,  Western  food.  Their  total  value  declined  heavily  from 
6-3  million  g.u.  in  1935  to  4-1  million  g.u.  in  1936.  To  some  extent  this  decline 
was  due  to  lessened  purchasing  power  among  consumers  generally  as  a  result 
of  the  depression  years.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  decrease  was  undoubtedly 
merely  a  continuing  of  the  downward  trend  which  set  in  following  the  imposition 
by  China  of  high  tariffs  between  1929  and  1934.  These  have  encouraged  domes- 
tic production  of  the  formerly  imported  articles,  or  of  substitutes  for  them,  to 
a  point  where  the  import  group  as  a  whole  can  never  be  expected  to  regain  its 
former  importance. 

The  summary  following  shows  the  total  imports  during  1936  of  those  group 
items  which  are  classified  separately  in  the  customs  returns,  the  figures  in 
parentheses  referring  to  1935.  (Details  concerning  the  imports  from  Canada 
will  be  found  in  the  special  table  below.) 

Birds'  nests,  446,000  hectograms,  220,000  g.u.  (435,000  hectograms,  217,000  g.u.) ;  butter, 
426.000  kilos,  328,000  g.u.  (800,000  kilos,  541,000  g.u.) ;  condensed  milk,  1,783,000  kilos,  537,000 
g.u.  (2,583.000  kilos,  925.000  g.u.) ;  cream  and  milk,  evaporated  or  sterilized,  1,285,000  kilos, 
268.000  g.u.  (1,895,000  kilos,  403,000  g.u.) ;  milk  food,  635,000  kilos,  519,000  g.u.  (808,000  kilos, 
851,000  g.u.) ;  biscuits,  87,000  g.u.  (120,000  g.u.) ;  foodstuffs,  canned  or  in  any  other  packing, 
n.o.r.,  710,000  g.u.  (1,006,000  g.u.);  chocolate  and  cocoa  (not  including  confectionery),  97,000 
kilos,  41,000  g.u.  (147,000  kilos,  78,000  g.u.);  coffee,  137,000  g.u.  (166,000  g.u.);  confectionery, 
306.000  g.u.  (272,000  g.u.) ;  salt,  in  bottles  or  jars,  for  household  use,  10,000  g.u.  (11,000  g.u.) ; 
macaroni,  vermicelli,  and  similar  products,  in  bulk,  40,000  kilos,  8,000  g.u.  (105,000  kilos, 
23,000  g.u.) ;  margarine  and  similar  products,  36,000  kilos,  12,000  g.u.  (132,000  kilos,  42,000 
g.u.) ;  soy  sauce,  etc.,  for  flavouring  food,  n.o.r.,  238,000  g.u.  (411,000  g.u.) ;  tea,  429,000  kilos, 
246,000  g.u.  (255,000  kilos,  145,000  g.u.) ;  animal  products  and  groceries,  n.o.r.,  477,000  g.u. 
(1,057,000  g.u.). 


Although  the  official  returns  show  a  slight  decline  in  the  total  value  of  this 
group,  from  4-4  million  g.u.  in  1935  to  4-1  million  g.u.  in  1936,  it  is  known  that  in 
actual  fact  the  total  imports  increased  very  greatly.  Imports  of  artificial  silk 
yarn  were  3-9  million  kilos  valued  at  3-8  million  g.u.  in  1935  and  4-1  million 
kilos  valued  at  3-2  million  g.u.  in  1936.  In  other  words,  rayon  yarn  accounted  for 
nearly  87  per  cent  of  the  value  of  this  group  in  1935  and  nearly  80  per  cent  in 
1936.  However,  the  Customs  estimate  that  nearly  4  million  kilos  of  this  yarn 
were  smuggled  in  during  the  past  year,  which  would  indicate  that  the  arrivals 
were  double  those  of  1935.  Confirming  evidence  of  this  can  be  seen  in  the 
increasing  use  of  artificial  silk  throughout  China  not  only  by  itself  but  in  mix- 
tures with  cotton,  wool,  and  natural  silk. 

It  would  seem  possible  that  rayon  may  be  the  next  textile  industry  to  arise 
in  China. 


SILK  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF    (INCLUDING  ARTIFICIAL  SILK) 
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FLOUR 

Imports  of  wheat  flour  during  1936  as  compared  with  1935  were  as  fol- 
lows:— 

1935  1936 
Quintals       G.U.      Quintals  G.U. 


Figures  in  Thousands 

Total   510  3.238  310  2,067 

Australia   182  1.088  112  727 

Canada   131             909  110  810 

Hongkong   1               10  ...  .... 

Japan   22             123  51  259 

United  States   172  1.098  35  259 

Other  countries   1               10  1  11 


China's  flour  trade  will  be  reviewed  in  a  special  report  to  appear  in  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  in  the  near  future,  and  accordingly  further 
comment  will  not  be  made  here. 

OTHER  GROUPS 

The  value  of  total  imports  under  the  remaining  commodity  groups  listed  in 
the  main  table  above  declined  in  all  cases  with  the  exception  of  "  sundries." 
Most  of  these  groups  have  little  or  no  interest  to  Canada.  It  may  be  noted, 
however,  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  imports  of  leather,  and  of  wines,  beer,  and 
spirits,  showed  in  1936  a  continuance  of  the  downward  trend  which  has  character- 
ized their  course  for  several  years:  the  principal  explanation,  in  both  instances, 
is  the  growth  in  domestic  production  encouraged  by  the  higher  tariffs,  plus 
lessened  purchasing  power  as  a  result  of  the  depression  years. 

Imports  of  coal  declined  from  774,000  metric  tons  valued  at  4-5  million 
g.u.  in  1935  to  560,000  tons  valued  at  2-8  million  g.u.  in  1936.  Most  of  this 
imported  coal  comes  from  French  Indo-China,  but  smaller  quantities  are  also 
brought  in  from  Japan,  Manchuria,  Netherlands  India,  and  British  India.  Part 
of  the  decrease  during  the  year  under  review  was  due  no  doubt  to  depressed 
conditions  in  the  chief  consuming  industries,  but  the  improving  internal  railway 
transportation  was  a  factor  also  through  permitting  a  better  distribution  of 
domestic  production. 

SUNDRIES 

For  the  first  time  the  value  of  imports  under  the  general  "  sundries  "  group 
outranked  that  of  all  other  groups,  total  imports  under  this  heading  having 
increased  from  37-6  million  g.u.  in  1935  to  53-1  million  g.u.  in  1936.  This  was 
entirely  due  to  the  Chinese  Government's  greatly  increased  purchases  during 
1936  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  of  military  aircraft  and  equipment:  both  of 
these  items  are  now  placed,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  under  the  concealing  classifica- 
tion of  "  miscellaneous  goods  and  sundries,  n.o.r.,"  the  import  value  of  which 
rose  from  19  million  g.u.  in  1935  to  34  million  g.u.  in  1936. 

The  summary  following  shows  the  total  imports  during  1936  of  some  of  the 
main  sub-headings  of  the  "  sundries  "  group,  the  figures  in  parentheses  referring 
to  1935:— 

Asbestos  and  manufactures  thereof,  240,000  g.u.  (229.000  g.u.) ;  building  materials,  n.o.r., 
356,000  g.u.  (378,000  g.u.);  glue,  1,117,000  kilos.  269,000  g.u.  (1,192,000  kilos.  282,000  g.u.); 
haberdashery,  n.o.r.,  479  g.u.  (485  g.u.) ;  hats  and  caps,  n.o.r.,  17.000  g.u.  (27,000  g.u.) ;  india- 
rubber,  crude,  old  or  waste,  and  gutta-percha,  crude,  143,000  quintals,  3,982,000  g.u.  (132.000 
quintals,  2,147,000  g.u.);  rubber  boots  and  shoes  (including  soles  and  heels),  5,592,000  pairs. 
380,000  g.u.  (9,025.000  pairs,  848,000  g.u.) ;  rubber  pneumatic  tires,  for  motor  vehicles,  77,000 
pieces,  1,187,000  g.u.  (54,000  pieces,  996,000  g.u.) ;  rubber  inner  tubes,  for  motor  vehicles, 
79,000  pieces,  141,000  g.u.  (52,000  pieces,  122,000  g.u.) ;  musical  instruments  and  parts  or 
accessories,  n.o.r.,  177,000  g.u.  (155,000  g.u.) ;  imitation  leather  and  oilcloth  (not  for  floor- 
ing), and  manufactures  thereof,  306.000  g.u.  (277,000  g.u.);  linoleum  and  similar  floor  cover- 
ings, 59,000  g.u.  (61,000  g.u.) ;  face  powder  and  cream,  140,000  g.u.  (129,000  g.u.) ;  perfumery 
and  cosmetics,  n.o.r.,  283,000  g.u.  (343,000  g.u.);  toys  and  games,  350,000  g.u.  (489,000  g.u.). 
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The  table  following  is  the  one  to  which  reference  has  been  made  frequently 
in  the  text.  It  shows  at  a  glance  the  nature  of  China's  import  trade  from 
Canada,  all  main  groups  of  products  being  listed  in  the  order  of  their  import- 
ance in  1936.  Both  quantities  (where  they  have  been  available)  and  values  are 
given  for  each  important  article.  In  the  right-hand  column  is  shown  for  com- 
parison the  value  of  the  imports  of  the  group  or  article  in  question  from  all 
countries. 

It  will  be  noted  that  timber  products  (lumber,  logs,  and  sleepers),  paper 
and  pulp  (newsprint,  kraft,  wood-pulp,  etc.),  metals  and  ores  (aluminium,  lead, 
and  zinc — nickel  not  showing  because  it  is  purchased  through  the  United  States) , 
and  cereals  (wheat  and  wheat  flour) ,  in  that  order,  constitute  Canada's  principal 
sales  to  China,  and  that  these  four  groups  together  accounted  for  roughly  87  per 
cent  of  all  sales  in  1936  against  roughly  90  per  cent  in  1935. 


China's  Principal  Imports  from  Canada,  1935-36 

(All  figures  are  in  thousands — 000  omitted — unless  otherwise  stated.  Where  figures  are  not 
given  they  are  either  unavailable  or  negligible.) 

Quantity  Equivalents. — One  cubic  metre  equals  roughly  424  feet  board  measure;  one  kilo- 
gram equals  roughly  2.2  lbs.;  one  quintal  equals  roughly  220  lbs.;  nine  quintals  are  roughly  the 
equivalent  of  one  short  ton;  one  litre  equals  roughly  1.76  pints.    One  gold  unit  equals  U.S.$0.67. 

Total  All 

193,5  1936  Countries 

Quantity     G.U.      Quantity      G.U.  G.U. 
Figures  in  Thousands  Unless  Otherwise  Stated 


Cub.  M. 


Cub.  M. 


Total  imports  of  all  kinds  

Timber  of  all  kinds  

Hardwood  logs  

Softwood  logs  

Sawn  hardwood  

Sawn  softwood  

Manufactured  softwood  

Railway  sleepers  . .  .  

Timber  n.o.r  

Books,  maps,  paper  and  wood-pulp.  . 
Books,  music,  newspapers,  period- 
icals, etc  

Common  printing  and  newsprint 

Kraft  paper  

Paper  n.o.r  

Wood-pulp  

Paperware  and  all  articles  made 

of  paper,  n.o.r  

Metals  and  ores  

Aluminium  (not  including  foil)  .  . 

Pipes,  tubes,  and  their  fittings 
(ungalvanized)  

Lead,  pigs  or  bars  

Zinc  

Cereals  and  Flour  

Wheat  

Cereals,  n.o.r  

Flour  of  wheat  

Chemicals  and  pharmaceuticals..  .. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  

Fertilizers,  artificial,  n.o.r  

Medicines,  drugs,  etc.,  n.o.r  

Fishery  and  sea  products  

Salted  herring  

Machinery  and  tools  

Printing,  bookbinding  and  paper- 
making  machinery  and  parts  . . 

Machinery  and  parts,  n.o.r  

37188-3} 


11.4 
44.3 

adi.'i 

36.3 
Pieces 
1.402 


Quintals 
457 . 0 
10.7 


31.0 


Kg. 
386 . 4 

502.0 
26.7 
14.0 

'io.'i 

2.1 
130.6 

"io 
0.5 


68.0 


10,986 
4,990 
127 
464 

2.292 
514 

1,430 
162 
3.320 


2.869 
112 
3 
202 


129 
669 

230 

5 

254 
171 
977 
48 
19 
909 
111 
96 
3 
9 

342 
324 

45 

35 
2 


8,756 

417,000 

3.922 

12,815 

13.0 

153 

1,937 

74.4 

762 

3.144 

2.1 

19 

354 

141.8 

1.731 

4,092 

20.5 

342 

635 

Pieces 

869 

890 

2,030 

25 

102 

1,775 

25,432 

2 

2,435 

Quintals 

209 . 0 

1.287 

6,292 

18.4 

201 

907 

19 

1,300 

41.0 

250 

841 

13 

5,145 

1,028 

47,791 

Kg. 

816.0 

462 

1,152 

21.9 
23.7 

31 .6 
1.2 
110.0 

'76!  5 


44.3 


266 
279 
964 
139 
12 
810 
354 
338 


245 
230 

59 

36 
11 


1,096 
365 
1,094 
21,842 
5,251 
322 
2,067 
22,961 
6.554 
143 
4,678 
7,847 
392 
26,529 

1,174 
10.193 
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Total  All 

1935  1936  Countries 

Quantity  G.U.  Quantity  G.U.  G.U. 
Figures  in  Thousands  Unless  Otherwise  Stated 


Vehicles  and  vessels 


Pieces 


Motor  cars  and  buses  (including 

chassis)   42* 

*  Not  in  thousands. 
Animal  products,  canned  goods  and 
groceries  


Cream  and  milk,  evaporated  .  . 
Foodstuffs,  canned  or  in  any  other 

packing,  n.o.r  

Confectionery  

Macaroni,  vermicelli  and  similar 

products  

Animal    products    and  groceries, 

n.o.r  

Miscellaneous  metal  manufactures  .  . 

Needles,  n.o.r  

Wines,  beers,  spirits,  table  waters, 
etc  

Ale  and  beer  in  bottles  

Whisky,  in  bottles  

Gin,  in  bottles  

Wine,  spirits  and  beer,  n.o.r  

Hides,  leather  and  other  animal  sub- 
stances   


Sole  leather  

Leather,  n.o.r.  (incl.  coloured) 
Fruits,  seeds,  and  vegetables  . 


Kg. 
74.5 


27 


Pieces 
195.0 


Litres 
27.0 
10.3 
0.3 


Fresh  apples  

Dyes,  pigments,  paints  and  varnishes 
Oxide  of  cobalt  


Kg. 
6.5 


Quintals 
0.2 


Sundry 


*  Negligible. 


Motor  car  tires  

Musical  instruments  and  parts  . . 

Motorcar  inner  tubes  

Toys  and  games  

Animals,  living  

Building  material,  n.o.r  

Imitation  leather  and  oilcloth  .  . 

'Sporting  requisites,  n.o.r  

Rubber  boots  and  shoes  (incl.  soles 
and  heels)  

Postal  parcels,  n.o.r  

Miscellaneous  goods  and  sundries, 
n.o.r  

Sundry  goods  carried  in  passen- 
gers' baggage   


Pieces 
10.2 


5.7 


3.2 


49 


40 


72 


14 


14 


34 


19 
0.3 
7 

10 


12 

4 
4 
3 

298 

191 
12 
14 

4.1 
33 
1 

4.7 
3.6 

0.8 
3.3 


Pieces 


324 


Kg. 
57.5 


17.3 


Pieces 
227.0 


Litn 


3.4 


Kg. 
0.3 


Quintals 


Pieces 


6.1 


0.7 


36 


52 


154 
16 
12 
5.2 
2 
2 

1.7 
1.0 

0.1 
1.8 

3.0 

14 


23,220 


1,993 


4,143 
268 

710 

306 


477 
20,673 

130 

708 

75 
61 
60 
294 

2,115 

28 
723 
2,579 

143 
18,204 
148 


222  53,082 


1,187 
177 
141 
350 
160 
356 
306 
151 

380 
1,066 

i4,000 

2,046 


CHINA  WASTE  METAL  TRADE 

H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(The  average  value  of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  gold  unit  during  the 
years  1935  and  1936  was  as  follows:  1935,  U.S.$0-676;  1936,  U.S.SO-671. 
One  quintal  equals  220  pounds.) 

Shanghai,  March  1,  1937. — Although  China  imports  various  waste 
metals,  as  certain  types  are  not  shown  separately  in  the  trade  returns  but  are 
included  among  other  metal  products,  it  is  not  possible  to  show  accurately 
the  total  importation  of  waste  metal  into  this  market.   However,  the  aggregate 
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of  those  items  which  are  recorded  as  waste  metals  indicates  that  the  total  quan- 
tities and  value  of  such  imports  into  China  proper  during  the  past  two  years 
have  been  as  follows: — 

Quintals     Gold  Units 

1935   983,088  3,453,190 

1936    918,033  3,069,336 

Apart  from  two  or  three  firms  in  Shanghai  and  elsewhere  operating  in  a 
very  small  way,  there  is  no  modern  steel  production  carried  on  in  China. 
Accordingly,  by  comparison  with  a  market  such  as  Japan,  China  is  a  relatively 
small  outlet  because  of  the  fact  that  the  former  country  regularly  imports 
scrap  or  what  is  recognized  as  junk  for  steel-making  purposes,  as  well  as 
waste  metals  for  manufacturing,  whereas  China's  purchases  are  necessarily 
pretty  well  confined  to  waste  metals,  which  are  employed  for  the  manufacture 
of  a  wide  variety  of  articles. 

Principal  Imports  into  Shanghai 

The  principal  lines  imported  into  Shanghai,  the  largest  distributing  centre 
for  the  waste  metal  trade  of  China,  are  plate  cuttings  and  bar  ends,  cobbles 
and  wire  shorts,  hoop  ends,  angle  ends,  cable  stripping,  and  tirplate  waste. 
There  is,  however,  a  relatively  smaller  demand  for  a  wide  variety  of  other 
waste  materials,  including  brass,  copper,  lead,  aluminium  scrap,  etc.,  and  under 
the  present  unusual  market  conditions  importers  are  apparently  willing  to  con- 
sider almost  any  offerings  of  recognized  waste  materials. 

Due  to  the  present  world  shortage  of  steel  in  the  United  States  and  Europe 
for  reasons  well  known  to  all  firms  engaged  in  the  metal  trade,  prices  for  all 
waste  metals  have  risen  spectacularly  on  this  market — in  fact,  many  lines  have 
jumped  anywhere  from  80  to  well  over  100  per  cent  during  the  past  year,  most 
of  the  increase  taking  place  within  the  last  four  months.  During  the  last  few 
weeks  it  has  become  increasingly  difficult  for  importers  in  China  to  obtain  sup- 
plies, since  the  world's  steel  position  has  resulted  in  practically  all  steel- 
producing  centres  retaining  their  scrap  waste  material  for  resmelting,  thereby 
leaving  practically  nothing  available  for  export  to  outside  markets  such  as 
China. 

Notes  on  the  Imports 
wire  shorts 

Dealing  first  with  the  more  important  items  which  are  shown  in  the  Chinese 
Maritime  Customs  trade  returns,  below  are  recorded  the  imports  of  wire  shorts 
into  China  proper  for  the  years  1935  and  1936: — 

1935  1936 

Quintals  G.U.  Quintals  G.U. 

Total  imports                                      88,646       386,491  113,951  459,395 

Belgium                                              4,448  20,880  5,707  22,427 

Germany                                             18.497  85,344  28,875  121,334 

Great  Britain                                    19,529  90,920  15,781  68,309 

Japan                                               21.677  84,260  31.864  122,962 

United  States                                    21,711  92,089  28,350  111,926 

Other  countries                                     2,786  13,012  3,500  13,013 

Although  not  shown  separately  in  the  returns  as  a  supplier  of  wire  shorts, 
Canada  has  from  time  to  time  been  able  to  export  this  product  to  China,  where 
Canadian  galvanized  wire  shorts  share  with  Germany  a  favourable  reputation 
for  quality  and  have  usually  been  able  to  command  a  premium  in  price.  One 
explanation  for  imports  from  Canada  not  being  shown  in  the  trade  returns  is 
that  shipments  may  have  been  made  out  of  United  States  ports  and  thereby  lost 
their  identity. 
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American  soft  galvanized  wire  shorts  come  to  this  market  in  two  separate 
ranges  of  standard  gauge,  6  to  16  and  16  to  25  respectively,  the  range  of  finer 
gauges  bringing  the  higher  prices. 

Similarly  hard  galvanized  wire  shorts  are  imported  in  ranges  of  6  to  16 
and  in  the  larger  sizes  run  from  16  to  25.  Plain  hard  wire  shorts  are  sold  in 
standard  gauge  0  to  20  and  7  to  14. 

These  wire  shorts  are  employed  in  a  variety  of  trades,  including  packing, 
fencing,  and  for  general  purposes  wherever  wire  is  needed.  Plain  hard  wire 
shorts  are  principally  used  for  making  springs. 

Soft  annealed  wire  shorts  are  imported  in  gauges  0  to  16  and  18  to  21. 
This  class  of  wire  shorts,  along  with  hard  tinned  wire  shorts  (imported  in 
standard  gauge  14  to  20)  is  used  extensively  for  packing  purposes. 

New  bright  galvanized  mattress  wire  shorts,  which  are  sold  in  standard 
gauge  from  19  to  25,  are  used  among  other  purposes  for  binding  baskets. 

BAR  CROPPINGS  AND  BAR  ENDS 

Imports  of  bar  croppings  and  bar  ends,  by  principal  supplying  countries, 
are  shown  below  for  the  years  1935  and  1936:  — 

1935  1936 
Quintals         G.U.         Quintals  G.U. 


Total  imports   327,331  1.212,562  236.865  785,515 

Belgium   170,411  632,658  117,770  381.560 

France   20.968  75,616  30.348  96,206 

Germany   17.122  63,800  8,778  28,766 

Great  Britain   2,637  8.793  2.838  10.103 

Japan   64.479  245.238  57.005  205.885 

Luxembourg   8.149  29,996  11.523  35,279 

United  States   42,572  151.894  5.594  18.745 

Other  countries   998  4.583  3,009  8.971 


It  will  be  noted  that  Belgium  is  outstandingly  the  chief  source  of  supply 
for  this  type  of  metal  waste,  followed  by  Japan. 

Imports  under  this  heading  include  mild  steel  bar  ends,  rounds,  \"  to  \\" 
x  3'  and  up;  squares,  \"  to  \\"  x  3'  and  up;  and  flats,  J"  to  3"  x  i"  to  \"  x 
3'  and  up. 

Bar  ends  are  employed  for  many  purposes  but  principally  for  making 
tools  of  various  descriptions. 

COBBLES 

During  the  last  two  years  the  following  quantities  of  cobbles  were  imported 
into  China  proper: — 

1935  1936 
Quintals       G.U.       Quintals  G.U. 


Toial  imports   75,877  249,543  82.024  266,587 

Belgium   12,590  46,411  9,776  34,718 

France                                                  6.532  22,330  7,050  24,198 

Germany                                                2.777  10,163  3.884  13.546 

Great  Britain   41,094  127,762  44,118  138,583 

United  States                                        8.8^7  28,720  14,613  46,994 

Other  countries                                       4.017  14,157  2,577  8,548 


Cobbles  are  mainly  imported  in  rounds        to  f",  in  squares  Ty  to 
and  in  ovals  \"  to  f"  x  i"  to  J".   The  principal  use  for  cobbles  in  this  market 
seems  to  be  for  reinforcing. 

PLATE  CUTTINGS 

The  total  imports  of  plate  cuttings  into  China  during  the  years  1935  and 
1936  were  as  undernoted: — 
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1935  1936 

Quintals  G.U.  Quintals  G.U. 

Total  imports                                   306,358  1,091,976  322,177  1,128,949 

Belgium                                           45.177  187.506  61,184  250,489 

Germany                                        56,700  218,006  35,154  121,007 

Great  Britain                                  32,786  120.187  27,922  94,682 

Japan                                            62.191  215.253  81.126  280,401 

Luxembourg                                   12.591  52,094  21.265  79,337 

United  States                                  84.107  257.511  83.924  265.596 

Other  countries                              12,797  41,425  11,602  37,437 

This  market  imports  mild  steel  plate  cuttings,  new,  rectangular  and  fairly 
flat,  sheared  on  all  edges,  free  of  lamination,  \"  to  J"  x  12"  and  up  x  24"  and  up. 

Plate  cuttings,  as  in  the  case  of  other  waste  metals,  are  used  for  a  variety 
of  purposes  but  principally  in  the  manufacture  of  tools,  especially  farming 
implements,  and  they  are  regularly  shipped  into  the  interior  of  the  country  for 
local  manufacture.   They  are  also  used  to  some  extent  for  roofings. 

It  is  reported  that  lately  the  United  States  has  been  shipping  considerable 
quantities  of  old  tank  plates  to  this  market.  The  rivets  are  cut  off  these  plates 
after  arrival  here,  and  the  material  is  then  sold  as  a  substitute  for  plate 
cuttings.  There  is  also  normally  quite  a  considerable  importation  of  old  ship- 
plates  from  the  Continent,  which  are  used  by  Chinese  firms,  both  in  Shanghai 
and  Tientsin,  for  rerolling  into  bars.  In  addition  to  imported  material,  old 
ship-plates  are  also  obtained  locally  from  the  operations  of  ship-breakers  in 
Chinese  ports. 

Black  sheet  cuttings  are  in  demand  in  dimensions  of  20"  x  30"  x  B.W.G. 
(Birmingham  Wire  Gauge)  24  to  29,  and  also  20"  x  30"  x  B.W.G.  30  to  33. 

Lesser  Importations 

In  addition  to  the  above  more  important  lines,  there  is  also  a  demand  in 
this  market  for  mild  steel  angle  ends  in  sizes  J"  to  2"  x  to  J"  x  6'  and  up, 
which  are  used  for  building  purposes. 

Mild  steel  hoop  ends  in  sizes  1J"  to  3"  breadth  x  B.W.G.  16  to  20  \  6'  and 
up  are  imported  for  packing  purposes. 

There  is  a  fair  demand  for  old  galvanized  cable  stripping  in  standard 
gauge  0,  2,  6,  8,  9,  13,  and  14. 

Old  enamelled  advertising  plates,  rectangular  flat  surface,  free  from  holes, 
are  saleable  in  sizes  from  10"  wide  and  up  x  20"  and  up.  This  material  is 
used  among  other  purposes  for  the  manufacture  of  cheaply  made  Chinese  safes. 

There  is  a  comparatively  limited  demand  for  brass  scrap  cuttings  consist- 
ing of  40  per  cent  copper  and  60  per  cent  zinc  and  other  brass  scrap,  including 
old  machinery  parts,  for  the  use  of  the  Chinese  brassware  industry. 

There  is  also  a  certain  amount  of  business  done  in  copper  scrap,  lead  and 

zinc  plate  cuttings,  aluminium  scrap  such  as  old  crank-cases,  etc.,  and,  as 

already  mentioned  earlier  in  this  report,  apart  from  the  waste  and  scrap  metals 

referred  to.  ^  ^ 

Relaying  Rails 

Apart  from  the  general  waste  metal  trade,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
business  done  in  this  market  from  time  to  time  in  relaying  or  second-hand 
rails  and  fishplates,  which  the  Chinese  Government  railways  occasionally  pur- 
chase, principally  for  use  as  replacements  on  branch  lines.  Most  of  this  business 
has  gone  to  the  United  States  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  to  European  countries. 
Relaying  rails  from  Canada  have  also  been  sold  from  time  to  time  on  a  com- 
petitive basis. 

The  China  waste  metal  trade  is  highly  specialized,  due  to  the  fact  that 
these  materials  are  sold  for  a  wide  variety  of  purposes  and  on  arrival,  after 
going  into  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  dealers,  are  sorted  out  with  minute  care 
for  sale  to  a  multitude  of  small  workshops  which  may  only  be  interested  in 
one  particular  size  of  metal  to  make  a  certain  article. 
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TOMATO  PRODUCTS  SITUATION  IN  LONDON 

J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  April  7,  1937. — During  the  calendar  year  1936  Canadian  shippers 
took  advantage  of  existing  favourable  conditions  and  shipped  a  larger  quantity 
of  tomato  products  to  the  United  Kingdom  market  than  at  any  previous  time 
since  the  war  period.  Notwithstanding  the  rather  poor  crop  of  tomatoes  last  year 
in  many  parts  of  Canada,  shipments  of  canned  tomatoes  were  substantially 
greater  than  in  1935,  totalling  over  260,000  cases,  as  compared  with  about 
140,000  cases  in  the  previous  year,  according  to  Canadian  figures.  Even  con- 
sidering only  the  latter  six  months  of  1936,  the  quantity  supplied  was  in  excess 
of  the  same  period  in  1935. 

Shipments  from  Canada 

According  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  shipments  from  Canada 
of  all  tomato  products  for  the  calendar  year  1936  were  as  follows  (in  cases) : 
canned  tomatoes,  260,751  cases;  ketchup,  790,905;  juice,  56,488;  puree,  42,097; 
soup,  865,020;  chutney,  10,945;  paste,  14;  pulp,  188,402;  strained  tomatoes, 
4,100;  other,  3,425  cases. 

Although  comparative  figures  for  1935  are  not  available  here,  the  ship- 
ments in  1936  must  be  considered  as  very  satisfactory  in  most  respects,  for 
they  indicate  an  increasingly  important  penetration  of  the  market  in  nearly 
all  sections  within  recent  years.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  every  factor  has  favoured  the  trade  of  the  Dominion  during  the  past  year 
or  so.  First  of  all,  the  practical  embargo  on  Italian  supplies  created  an  unex- 
pected demand  for  Canadian  tomato  products.  This  was  particularly  important 
so  far  as  canned  tomatoes  were  concerned,  for  under  normal  conditions  British 
buyers,  and  especially  those  in  London,  were  not  favourably  disposed  towards 
this  product  from  the  Dominion.  Being  by  long  custom  familiar  with  the 
solid-packed  Italian  and  Spanish  tomatoes,  buyers  here  would  not  have  taken 
so  readily  to  Canadian  had  force  of  circumstances  not  made  it  necessary.  The 
Italian  embargo,  then,  was  largely  responsible  for  the  first  large-scale  intro- 
duction of  Canadian  tomatoes  here  in  recent  years. 

Effect  of  Unsettled  European  Conditions 

Continued  unsettled  political  and  financial  conditions  in  Europe  resulted 
in  a  further  curtailment  of  normal  trade  in  1936.  During  this  period  Spain, 
because  of  civil  war,  was  largely  out  of  the  market.  Moreover,  exchange  diffi- 
culties with  Italy  continued  to  make  trade  with  that  country  exceedingly 
difficult  despite  the  discontinuance  of  the  embargo.  The  result  was  that  British 
buyers  had  to  turn  to  Canada  again,  and  in  1936,  of  a  total  importation  of 
canned  tomatoes  amounting  to  536,814  cwts.,  Canada  supplied  nearly  142,000 
cwts.,  or  25  per  cent. 

The  British  statistics  record  imports  of  canned  tomatoes  by  weight  rather 
than  cases,  and  as  there  is  great  variation  in  the  weights  of  cases  arriving  from 
different  countries,  it  is  not  really  practical  to  attempt  to  convert  these  figures 
to  the  basis  of  cases.  Italian  and  Spanish  tomatoes  packed  in  3's,  for  example, 
weigh  gross  about  72  pounds  per  case,  whereas  Canadians  are  much  less,  prob- 
ably 60-62  pounds.  Besides,  a  substantial  quantity  of  Italians  are  imported 
in  l's. 
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Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 

According  to  the  British  Customs  returns,  the  imports  of  tomatoes  preserved 

without  sugar,  in  airtight  containers,  were  as  follows  during  the  past  three 
years: — 

1934           1935  1936 

From                                                       Cwts.  Cwts.  Cwts. 

British  Empire  countries                                         52,227  155,155  142.306 

Spain                                                                 229,737  307,753  156,300 

Italy                                                                  393,878  430,917  166,157 

Other  foreign                                                          74.444         60,924  71,961 

Total   750,286       954,749  536,814 

The  imports  shown  as  originating  in  British  Empire  countries  may  be  taken 
to  be  largely  Canadian,  for  only  relatively  small  shipments  are  received  from 
the  Channel  Islands,  and  to  an  even  lesser  extent  from  Australia.  The  official 
figures  on  this  basis  show  a  possible  slight  decline  in  receipts  from  Canada, 
but  a  very  substantial  reduction  in  the  case  of  both  Italy  and  Spain,  for  reasons 
already  stated.  Moreover,  it  will  be  noted  that  total  imports  for  1936  were 
considerably  less  than  during  either  1935  or  1934. 


Market  Preference  for  the  Solid  Pack 

Despite  the  favourable  position  which  the  Dominion  has  reached  with 
regard  to  canned  tomatoes,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  should  Italian  and 
Spanish  tomatoes  again  come  on  the  market  freely,  Canadian  sales  might  be 
seriously  affected.  The  reason  is  simply  that  British  importers  are  still  anxious 
to  buy  the  old  accustomed  solid  pack  of  Spain  and  Italy  in  preference  to  the 
more  liquid  pack  which  normally  has  been  reaching  here  from  Canada.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  important  that  efforts  be  continued  in  the  Dominion  to  put  up  a 
pack  which  will  more  nearly  meet  general  acceptance  here.  The  corrugated 
tomatoes  generally  sold  in  Canada  have  certainly  found  a  permanent,  although 
perhaps  limited,  market,  and  a  quantity  will  no  doubt  always  be  saleable,  but 
importers  feel  that  the  present  large  volume  of  business  which  during  the  past- 
year  or  so  has  been  going  to  Canada  can  never  be  held  permanently  unless  a 
more  solid  Canadian  pack  of  tomatoes  is  made  available.  They  are  largely  of 
one  opinion,  moreover,  that  the  great  bulk  of  this  market  can  be  retained  by 
Canadian  packers  if  proper  steps  are  taken  to  do  so. 


The  "  Jan  Ru  "  Tomato 

In  this  connection,  recently  samples  of  Canadian  grown  and  packed  toma- 
toes of  the  "  Jan  Ru  "  type — similar  to  Italian  or  Spanish — were  shown  on  the 
London  market,  and  they  created  a  very  favourable  impression.  By  many 
buyers  they  were  considered  fully  equal  to  the  best  Italian,  and  it  was  generally 
felt  that  a  very  wide  market  could  be  found  for  a  pack  of  this  quality,  assuming 
prices  to  be  competitive. 

Immediate  Prospects 

As  far  as  the  present  season  is  concerned,  the  outlook  for  Canadian  business 
continues  bright,  and  fairly  substantial  orders  have  already  been  booked.  Diffi- 
culties of  trading  with  both  Italy  and  Spain  are  evident,  and  although  some 
business  is  offering  in  both  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  either  Italian  or  Spanish 
will  be  available  yet  in  normal  quantities.  Certainly  Spanish  business  is  uncer- 
tain if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  apparent  difficulty  of  packers  in  that  country 
obtaining  their  needs  of  tinplate,  while  up  to  the  present  Italian  offers  are 
reported  to  be  on  the  high  side,  with  comparatively  small  business  so  far  booked. 
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A  large  volume  of  Canadian  business  has  already  been  placed  for  the  new- 
crop.  Prices  are  reported  as  firming  considerably,  and  there  is  every  prospect 
that  the  volume  of  Canadian  tomatoes  shipped  during  the  present  year  will 
equal  the  1936  figure,  unless  the  crop  is  a  failure.  One  fear  has  been  expressed 
in  certain  quarters,  to  which  it  is  well  to  refer.  It  is  that  Canadian  packers 
may  be  tempted  to  accept  more  business  than  it  will  be  possible  for  them  to 
fulfil  readily,  the  intention  being  to  pro  rata  orders  among  buyers.  Should  this 
be  the  case  there  is  no  doubt  that  great  harm  will  be  done  to  the  trade  in  general. 
It  is  therefore  important  that  such  a  situation  should  be  studiously  avoided. 

Arrivals  by  Countries 

In  the  following  table  are  reproduced  the  figures  showing  the  reported 
arrivals  by  countries  of  tomatoes  or  tomato  products  at  the  principal  ports  of 
the  United  Kingdom  during  1936.  The  quantities  are  given  in  cwts.  of  112 
pounds.  Particularly  of  interest  are  the  large  imports  of  puree,  catsup,  and 
soup  credited  to  Canada.  In  these  tomato  products  Canada  is  in  an  outstand- 
ing position  as  compared  with  other  suppliers.  The  imports  of  over  70,000  cwts. 
of  tomato  juice  in  1936  are  also  of  special  interest,  for  although  the  quantity  is 
not  large,  there  is  definite  evidence  that  the  use  of  this  product  is  becoming 
more  general  each  year,  especially  in  the  South  of  England. 

Arrivals  of  Tomato  Products  at  Principal  Ports  During  1936 

Channel  Ger- 
Canada  Islands  many 
Cwts.     Cwts.  Cwts. 

Tomatoes   150,979  4,190   

Puree  and  pulp   233,912    3,017  36.520 

Paste  

Juice   58.829    1.333 

Catsup  and  sauce   828,421  1,763   

Soup   979,261  382   

Conserve*   9,522   

*  Probably  includes  items  appropriate  to  other  headings 


United 

Italy 

Spain 

States 

Other 

Total 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

276,109 

66.820 

2,341 

1,882 

511,321 

5.467 

4,178 

131 

8,647 

291,872 

380 

315 

1,421 

2,116 

7,801 

2.572 

70,535 

8.709 

15 

8,294 

7,169 

854,371 

200 

979,843 

11,615 

163,588 

6,165 

23,036 

213,920 

AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  March  23,  1937. — Wheat  and  flour  exports  from  Australia  for 
the  period  from  December  1  to  the  week  ending  March  16  totalled  35,717,500 
bushels  as  compared  with  41,395,983  bushels  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
the  previous  year  and  37,460,136  bushels  two  years  ago.  The  latest  official 
estimate  from  the  Commonwealth  Statistician,  Canberra,  gives  the  total  yield 
in  Australia  as  137,397,000  bushels,  allocated  to  the  various  States  as  follows: 
New  South  Wales,  45,500,000  bushels;  Victoria,  40,000,000;  Queensland, 
2,250,000;  South  Australia,  28,650,000;  Western  Australia,  20,531,000;  Tas- 
mania, 430,000;  Federal  Capital  Territory,  36,000  bushels.  The  average  yield 
was  10-9  bushels  per  acre. 

The  wheat  market  has  strengthened  remarkably  within  the  past  few  days 
and  large  parcels  have  changed  hands.  The  United  Kingdom  has  been  a  steady 
purchaser;  since  the  beginning  of  March  nearly  15,000,000  bushels  of  Australian 
wheat  have  been  sold  in  London.  Italy  and  Germany  have  been  substantial 
purchasers,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  balance  of  the  Australian  crop  will  be 
cleared  without  difficulty  at  attractive  prices. 

Market  quotations  have  firmed  to  about  5s.  3d.  per  bushel  to  the  grower 
at  r-oimtry  sidings,  equivalent  to  $1.02  Canadian,  and  5s.  lOd.  f.o.b.  steamer, 
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equivalent  to  $1.13  Canadian.  The  market  now  stands  at  the  highest  level  for 
eight  years  and  the  outlook  of  the  grower  has  been  completely  altered. 

FLOUR 

The  export  flour  market  continues  dull  with  a  few  new  inquiries,  and  the 
millers  are  concerned  about  securing  sufficient  orders  to  keep  their  mills  running 
full  time.  Regular  shipments  are  being  made  to  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
Dairen  is  not  buying  Australian  flour  at  present,  and  their  absence  from  the 
market  is  felt  by  the  trade.  Attention  has  been  concentrated  on  the  wheat 
export  market,  and  has  moved  forward  sharply  and  export  business  for  the  flour 
millers  is  unremunerative. 

Export  quotations  have  firmed  in  sympathy  with  the  rising  wheat  market 
to  £12  5s.  per  ton  (2,000  pounds)  in  150-pound  sacks,  equivalent  to  $47.41,  and 
£12  15s.  per  ton  in  49-pound  calico  bags,  equivalent  to  $49.34.  The  local  price 
of  flour  is  fixed  at  £14  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  delivered  Melbourne. 

Chartering 

The  freight  market  has  been  extremely  firm  for  several  months,  and  quota- 
tions have  advanced  further  due  to  the  scarcity  of  space  available.  Some  full 
cargo  charters  have  recently  been  fixed  at  41s.  6d.  per  ton  from  Victoria  and 
South  Australia  and  bookings  from  Western  Australia  have  been  fixed  at  Is.  per 
ton  less  for  bulk  cargoes.  Parcel  rates  are  also  firm  and  near  space  is  difficult 
to  obtain.  Freights  are  fixed  on  the  basis  of  2,240  pounds  to  the  ton  payable 
in  English  currency. 

CANADIAN  TRADE  WITH  BERMUDA 

D.  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(For  the  purpose  of  this  report  sterling  exchange  has  been  calculated  at  parity) 

New  York,  April  16,  1937. — Following  an  interval  of  comparatively  quiet 
years  brought  about  by  the  United  States  financial  crisis  of  1929,  Bermuda  is 
rapidly  entering  into  a  period  of  prosperity — tourist  traffic  is  heavy.  Apart 
from  certain  agricultural  activities,  Bermuda  is  dependent  on  its  tourist  trade 
for  its  prosperity. 

Import  Trade 

Bermuda  is  a  small  but  discriminating  market  for  Canadian  products. 
The  bulk  of  the  import  trade  of  the  colony  is  controlled  by  about  twelve  com- 
mission houses,  except  in  so  far  as  products  such  as  wearing  apparel  and  special- 
ties are  concerned,  which  are  imported  direct  by  the  larger  retail  shops.  These 
retail  stores  send  out  their  own  buyers  to  New  York  and  London  at  regular 
intervals. 

There  are  over  one  hundred  Canadian  agencies  established  in  Bermuda, 
owing  in  part  to  the  preference  enjoyed  by  Canadian  products  under  the 
Canada-United  Kingdom  Trade  Agreement,  and  Schedule  "D"  thereof  Canadian 
products  are  considerably  in  evidence,  particularly  foodstuffs. 

The  following  are  the  figures  for  Bermuda  covering  imports  for  1935  and 
1936  (expressed  in  dollar  terms)  with  percentages  of  total  trade  from  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  supply: — 


Percentage  of  Percentage  of 

1935      Total  Imports  1936      Total  Imports 

Total                                   $6,902,163         100.0  $9,193,545  100.0 

Canada                                      $1,110,198          16.1  $1,345,418  14.6 

United  States                              2,687,337          38.9  3,534,970  38.4 

United  Kingdom                          2,129,617          30.8  3,012,772  32.7 

Other  countries                              975,008          14.2  1,300,385  14.3 
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Although  Canada  has  increased  her  export  trade  with  Bermuda  from 
$1,110,198  in  1935  to  $1,345,418  in  1936,  or  21-1  per  cent,  her  percentage  of  the 
total  imports  has  declined  from  16-1  per  cent  to  14-6  per  cent. 

Details  of  the  principal  Canadian  exports  to  Bermuda  for  the  years  1935 
and  1936,  together  with  percentage  of  the  total  imports  into  that  colony,  are 
as  follows: — 

Canadian  Exports  to  Bermuda 


1935 


1936 


Agriculture  Supplies — 

Boxes  and  material  

Bran  , 

Cattle  feeds  

Hay  

Mixed  grains  

Oats  

Pollard  

Wheat,  whole .  .   .  .   .  .   .  .  . 

Whisky  

Building  Material — 

Cement  

Hardware  

Laths  

Lumber  

Paint  

Iron  and  steel  , 

Clothing  

Domestic  animals  

Drugs  

Surgical  supplies  

Electrical  supplies  

Transport  

House  Furnishings — 

Carpets  

Furniture  

Glassware  

Kitchenware  

Miscellaneous — 

Fancy  goods  

Paper,  wrapping  

Soap  

Stationery  

Food  Supplies — 

Butter  

Beef,  canned  

Beef,  fresh  

Beef,  smoked  or  pickled.  . 

Bacon  

Biscuits  

Cheese  

Eggs  

Fish,  canned  

Fish,  fresh  

Fish,  smoked  or  pickled.. 

Flour  

Fruit,  canned  

Fruit,  fresh  

Meats,  canned  and  bottled 

Groceries  

Hams  

Lard  

Milk  and  cream,  canned.  . 

Mutton,  fresh  

Pork,  fresh  

Pork,  pickled  , 

Potatoes,  Irish  

Potatoes,  seed  

Poultry  and  game  

Salt  

Vegetables,  canned  

Vegetables,  fresh  


Percentage  of 

Value 

Total  Imports 

Value 

Total  Imports 

<£1  ft  9^0 

»'4 

0 

$17,710 

88.0 

17,(542 

70 

o 

6,425 

34.5 

2,406 

14 

6 

14,201 

23.0 

41,159 

99 

8 

36,275 

99.9 

17,690 

43 

3 

11,640 

47.9 

74.674 

97 

3 

101,550 

100.0 

10;099 

36 

2 

5^330 

36.9 

418 

100 

0 

39 

100.0 

66,149 

on 
ov 

1 

62,388 

27.5 

4,034 

16 

0 

5,822 

17.2 

17J90 

7 

3 

30,312 

13.2 

1.395 

100 

0 

1,740 

100.0 

15,771 

Zl 

O 

27,833 

28. 1 

10,906 

20 

9 

20,295 

5.9 

758 

15 

8 

13,516 

33.8 

66,786 

4 

8 

54,340 

7.5 

2,615 

16 

1 

1,876 

5.0 

13,156 

11 

9 

16,087 

10.8 

4,053 

oo 

o 

j 

2,051 

75.2 

7,144 

3 

2 

23,799 

7.6 

1  589 

2 

4 

2  901 

2.9 

2,19  / 

5 

3 

KRA 
004 

i  ft 

32,688 

25 

1 

JO  OHO 

4y,z4z 

Z7  .  Z 

1,268 

3 

9 

i  non 
I,UoU 

O  ft 

Z  .  0 

4.000 

6 

0 

1  00"7 
l,OZ  / 

ft  1 

3,621 

3 

2 

2,061 

2.8 

2,031 

7 

7 

2,415 

6.5 

1,968 

3 

4 

4,325 

6.5 

8,019 

6 

0 

4,213 

3.7 

16,607 

13 

o 

16,704 

10.2 

22,507 

22 

3 

1,652 

9.3 

64,915 

31 

2 

52,585 

24.7 

9,599 

20 

2 

17,379 

45.3 

8.607 

22 

3 

16,184 

29.4 

13,584 

22 

9 

12,558 

21.5 

23,372 

67 

8 

29,573 

70.5 

33,160 

53 

1 

27,130 

38.7 

3,446 

11 

1 

11,251 

20.1 

2,157 

17 

2 

3,485 

65.6 

26,988 

94 

0 

26,879 

86.2 

111,270 

98 

0 

121,306 

97.0 

14.177 

36 

6 

8,204 

23.9 

14,760 

9 

9 

12,320 

6.9 

20,096 

24.4 

19.800 

i? 

5 

49,431 

18.3 

17,924 

28 

5 

30,754 

59.3 

4,194 

10 

2 

12,991 

27.7 

45,737 

51 

0 

49,037 

52.9 

27,031 

37 

4 

24,353 

27.8 

2,401 

6 

3 

6,833 

15.5 

3,178 

25 

9 

4,777 

42.1 

3,907 

89 

9 

28,412 

94.9 

16.841 

96 

8 

16,057 

90.4 

28.941 

23 

.7 

55,623 

36.9 

3.271 

56 

2 

3,436 

52.6 

42,909 

67 

.5 

38,268 

60.5 

8,865 

14 

6 

11,256 

14.9 
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Exports  of  agricultural  products  from  Canada  to  Bermuda  in  1936  were 
comparatively  unchanged.  Those  showing  decreases,  such  as  bran,  mixed  grains, 
pollard,  and  whisky,  are  offset  by  increases  in  cattle  feed  and  oats.  Imports  of 
whisky  do  not  as  yet  indicate  in  any  material  degree  the  new  United  States 
customs  regulations  restricting  imports  into  that  country  of  tourists'  supplies 
of  one  gallon  of  liquor. 

Imports  of  building  materials  as  a  whole  were  double  their  1935  value 
and  consisted  chiefly  of  hardware,  lumber,  and  paints. 

Bermuda  imported  about  7-J  per  cent  of  her  clothing  and  materials  from 
Canada  in  1936;  the  bulk  of  these  supplies  are  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Electrical  supplies  from  the  Dominion  increased  from  $7,144  in  1935  to 
$23,799  in  1936,  and  consisted  principally  of  electric  cooking  stoves  and  ranges. 

As  regards  foodstuffs,  there  have  not  been  many  changes  in  the  past  year, 
the  chief  increases  having  been  in  poultry  and  game — $55,623  compared  with 
$28,941  in  1935 — representing  approximately  one-third  of  the  total  imported 
for  consumption. 

Export  Trade 

The  value  of  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  Bermuda  exported  in  1936 
(expressed  in  dollar  equivalents)  was  $235,297,  of  which  $131,433  was  credited 
to  Canada  and  $103,518  to  the  United  States.  The  chief  exports  to  Canada 
consisted  of  lily  bulbs,  onions,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables. 

Import  Tariff 

The  tariff  of  Bermuda  on  most  goods  is  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  plus  a  sur- 
tax of  25  per  cent,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  duty  of  12^  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
but  the  surtax  of  25  per  cent  is  not  levied  on  goods  of  British  Empire  origin. 
There  are  certain  exceptions,  rates  for  which  were  published  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1697  (August  8,  1936),  page  270. 

Canadian  firms  desiring  information  or  assistance  in  connection  with  the 
Bermuda  market  should  communicate  with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York,  N.Y. 

TRADE  OF  TRINIDAD  AND  TOBAGO  IN  1936 

M.  B.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  April  7,  1937 — Because  of  its  oil  resources,  the 
Colony  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  is  the  most  important  unit  in  the  island  colonies 
of  the  Eastern  Group  of  the  British  West  Indies.  Petroleum  and  asphalt 
accounted  for  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  value  of  the  colony's 
exports  in  1936.  Petroleum  exports  increased  in  value  by  over  19  per  cent  on 
the  1935  total,  and  established  a  record.  Crude  oil  production  during  the 
year  amoun+3d  to  13,237,030  barrels:  the  December  production  of  1,231,365 
barrels  was  the  highest  monthly  production  recorded  since  the  inception  of 
the  industry.  Sixteen  oil  companies  are  at  present  operating  in  the  colony, 
and  renewed  interest  has  been  displayed  in  the  development  and  exploration 
of  new  areas,  including  400,000  acres  of  the  ocean  bed  within  territorial  waters. 

Agriculture 

Tropical  agricultural  products  comprise  the  remaining  resources.  The 
total  rainfall  was  average  for  the  year,  but  distribution  was  somewhat  abnormal, 
and  unusually  wet  weather  was  experienced  during  the  close  of  the  year, 
which  seriously  affected  the  cocoa  crop  and  retarded  sugar  cane  harvesting. 
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SUGAR 

The  1936  crop  totalled  154,665  tons  of  sugar  manufactured,  an  increase  of 
33.902  tons  over  the  previous  record  crop  of  1933.  The  value  of  sugar, 
molasses,  and  rum  exported  showed  an  advance  of  approximately  37  per  cent 
over  1935. 

COCOA 

As  anticipated,  cocoa  suffered  another  setback  during  the  year;  the  crop 
was  37  per  cent  below  that  of  1935.  Exports  amounted  to  28,339,195  pounds 
as  compared  with  44,387,836  pounds  in  1935,  but  owing  to  a  material  improve- 
ment in  the  price  level,  the  1936  value  of  $2,340,377  was  only  1\  per  cent) 
below  the  value  during  the  previous  year.  The  Government  cocoa  subsidy 
scheme  providing  1  cent  per  pound  is  considered  to  be  economically  justified. 

CITRUS  AND  OTHER  MINOR  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 

Grape  fruit  is  an  important  item,  during  1936  approximately  43,000  crates 
were  exported,  valued  at  about  $200,000.  The  production  of  canned  grapefruit 
juice  is  a  thriving  industry,  and  oranges  and  limes  are  exported.  Coconuts 
and  copra  declined  in  quantity,  but  advanced  prices  brought  the  values  above 
the  1935  returns.  There  was  also  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  coffee  export, 
but  160,000  bunches  of  bananas,  valued  at  over  $70,000,  were  shipped  against 
66,500  bunches  in  1935. 

Government  Finances 

Government  finances  continue  to  improve.  The  accumulated  surplus  at  the 
end  of  1936  amounted  to  over  $6,000,000  against  a  total  public  debt  of  $20,000,000. 
Ordinary  revenue  during  the  year  exceeded  ordinary  expenditure  by  over 
$1,500,000.  In  view  of  the  satisfactory  financial  outlook  the  Trade  Tax,  which 
producted  $67,000  during  its  year  in  operation,  will  be  abolished  in  1937.  An 
extensive  hospital  and  school  building  program  is  to  be  put  into  effect,  which 
together  with  the  continued  activity  in  connection  with  the  deep  water  harbour 
and  land  reclamation,  and  the  central  water  supply  scheme  nearing  completion, 
provide  considerable  employment. 

The  railway  experienced  a  very  profitable  year.  The  working  deficit,  which 
had  reached  $165,000  in  1931,  was  finally  wiped  out  and  a  surplus  of  $13,700 
shown.   Revenue  amounted  to  $722,000  against  working  expenditure  of  $708,000. 

The  number  of  passengers  increased  by  over  15  per  cent  and  tonnage  carried 
by  over  28  per  cent.  Feeder  lorries  put  into  service  in  1936  gave  most  satis- 
factory results. 

Shipping 

During  the  year  5,653  vessels  of  all  kinds  entered  and  cleared  at  the  four 
ports  of  the  colony,  with  a  tonnage  of  9,709,147.  This  was  an  increase  of  851 
vessels  and  643,132  tons  over  1935.  Of  the  total  number  of  vessels,  2,345  were 
British ;  their  share  of  the  tonnage  was  3,965,345  or  40  per  cent. 

Foreign  Trade 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  for  the  year  1936,  exclusive 
of  transhipments,  amounted  to  $57,132,528,  or  an  increase  from  $45,089,217  during 
the  previous  year.  Total  imports  for  the  year  were  valued  at  $27,187,994  as 
against  $20,985,849  in  1935;  and  exports,  including  ships'  stores  and  re-exports, 
were  valued  at  $29,944,534  against  $24,103,368.  These  figures  are  equivalent 
to  an  increase  of  29  per  cent  in  imports  and  24  per  cent  in  exports  during  1936. 
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By  classes  the  imports  and  exports  for  the  two  years  were  as  follows: — 

Imports  Exports 

1935             1936  1935  1936 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco                                   $  6,463,011    $  7,701,475  $  7,871,173    $  9,408,721 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanu- 
factured                                                          1,59>5,12i5       2,716,269  1,519,648  1,608,266 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured  ....      12,467,996      16,207,606  13,381,334  15,913,342 

Live  animals  not  for  food                                        44,995           72,774  2,544  4,747 

Parcel  post   4 14,722  489,870   

Re-exports   1,328,669  3,009,458 

Total   $20,985,849    $27,187,994    $24,103,368  $29,944,534 

The  export  value  of  ships'  stores  is  included  in  the  above  figures.  Grouped 
separately,  they  amounted  to  a  value  of  $3,029,711  against  $3,294,504  in  1935. 
The  value  of  transhipment  cargo  was  $5,836,607  as  compared  with  $4,990,924 
in  1935.  Included  in  the  import  figures  are  tonca  beans,  which  are  brought  in 
from  Venezuela  for  curing  purposes  only,  and  were  valued  at  $975,060  in  1936 
as  compared  with  $80,653  during  1935. 

IMPORTS  BY  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES  OF  ORIGIN 

The  values  of  the  imports  by  principal  countries  of  origin  together  with 
percentages  for  the  past  two  years  were  as  follows: — 


Country  of  Origin 

Total  

United  Kingdom  .  .  . 

United  States  

Canada  , 

Venezuela  

British  East  Indies.  . 

Germany  

Japan   

Holland  

British  Guiana  . . 

France   

Argentine  

Hongkong  

British  West  Indies  . 
Czechoslovakia  . . 
Newfoundland  . . 

Denmark  

Italy  

Other  countries  .  . 
Parcel  post  


Value  Percentage  of  Value 


1935 

1936 

1935 

1936 

$20,985,849 

$27,187,994 

9,083,588 

10,591.931 

44.16 

39.67 

3.282,624 

4.429,748 

15.96 

16.59 

2,503,958 

3.282,202 

12.17 

12.30 

1,276,532 

2,992,411 

6.20 

11.21 

1.116,850 

1,097,380 

5.43 

4.11 

518,606 

956.993 

2.52 

3.58 

365,446 

441.160 

1.78 

1.65 

315,543 

360,921 

1.53 

1.35 

222,912 

33*5,428 

1.08 

1.26 

256,299 

275,207 

1.25 

1.03 

247,954 

254,0i51 

1.21 

0.95 

121,571 

238,094 

0.59 

0.89 

135,367 

157,865 

0.66 

0.59 

73,632 

89,921 

0.3'6 

0.34 

79,940 

83,145 

0.39 

0.31 

76,011 

54,816 

0.37 

0.21 

62,745 

37,285 

0.3O 

0.14 

831,549 

1,019,576 

2.02 

1.91 

414,722 

489,870 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  60  per  cent  of  the  1936  imports 
came  from  Empire  countries. 


IMPORTS  BY  QUANTITIES  AND  VALUES 

The  chief  imports  in  quantities  and  values  during  1936  were  as  follows,  with 
corresponding  figures  for  1935  within  parentheses: — 

Foodstuffs,  $7,105,443  ($5,981,230) ;  676,291  lbs.  leaf  and  manufactured  tobacco,  $208,330 
(706,221  lbs.,  $205,187);  36,924  proof  gals,  spirits,  $153,979  (24,424  gals.,  $107,823);  wines, 
beer  and  stout,  $222,643  ($168,771);  37,696  tons  coal,  $202,400  (42,164  tons,  $229,194); 
machinery,  $2,224,303  ($1,755,097);  9,608,849  square  yards  cotton  piece-goods,  $949,176 
(11,600,883  square  yards,  $1,075,838)  9,223  tons  fertilizers,  $290,309  (8.501  tons,  $230,120); 
lumber,  $704„253  ($601,397);  23,045  tons  tubes,  pipes  and  fittings.  $2,292,715  (14,674  tons, 
$1,395,610) ;  600  motor  cars,  $397,098  (496,  $306,833) ;  308  motor  lorries,  vans,  etc.,  $211,583 
(254,  $152,240) ;  52,200  dozen  pairs  boots,  shoes,  etc.,  $476,472  (43,281  dozen  pairs,  $374,571) ; 
31,708  tons  cement,  $410,729  (26,976  tons,  $339,741) ;  2,542  tons  galvanized  iron  sheets,  $177,662 
(2,190  tons,  $157,686) :  1,926.434  square  yards  artificial  silk  piece  goods,  $307,285  (1,457,878 
square  yards,  $247,653);  and  apparel  other  than  boots,  etc.,  $784,703  ($565,746). 
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Exports 

Trinidad  exports  for  the  past  two  years  were  received  by  the  following 
countries: — 

Value  Percentage  of  Value 


Country  of  Destination 

1935 

1936 

1935 

1936 

Total  

$24,103,368 

$29,944,534 

8  fi77  x>Q{\ 

11  92*3  OSS 

41 .8 

XX  1 

2,211,616 

3,909,559 

10.6 

14.5 

2,586,924 

2,988,522 

12.2 

11.1 

1,521,580 

1,759,345 

7.3 

6.5 

248,232 

352,499 

1.2 

1.3 

200.100 

298,700 

1.4 

1.2 

257,628 

289,044 

1.2 

1.1 

211,337 

256,546 

1.0 

1.0 

128,127 

176,200 

0.6 

0.6 

Italy  

129,386 

0.6 

4,597,338 

4.961,224 

11.0 

'$.2 

3,294,504 

3,029,711 

Seventy  per  cent  of  the  exports  in  1936  went  to  Empire  countries. 


The  most  important  exports  in  quantities  and  values  for  1936  were  as  fol- 
lows, with  comparative  figures  for  1935  within  parentheses: — 

294.813,366  gals,  fuel  oil,  $7,291,713  (268,894,667  gals.,  $6,626,520) ;  14,629,822  gals,  crude 
oil,  $345,936  (9,605,227  gals.,  $231,808);  14,714,315  gals,  gas  oil,  $609,473  (4,993,535  gals., 
$228,394) ;  5,176,145  gals,  kerosene,  $446,194  (4,441,912  gals.,  $471,312) ;  103,970,053  gals,  motor 
spirit,  $7,145,344  (95,996,270  gals.,  $5,694,141);  875,301  gals,  road  oil,  $70,816  (838,243  gals., 
$68,682) ;  253,028  cwts.  raw  cocoa,  $2,340,377  (396,318  cwts.,  $2,530,622) ;  10,831  cwts.  green 
coffee,  $84,969  (10,606  cwts.,  $87,792);  2,853,420  cwts.  sugar,  $6,127,583  (2,113,980  cwts., 
$4,522,421);  487,081  cwts.  molasses,  $199,793  (394,590  cwts.,  $154,687);  122,384  proof  gals, 
spirits,  $98,157  (6,281  gals.,  $16,133) ;  7,530  proof  gals,  bitters,  $76,577  (13,524  gals.,  $134,668) ; 
70,543  tons  asphalt,  $959,759  (82,349  tons,  $1,092,982) ;  4,091,853  grapefruit,  $198,513  (4,450,677 
$203,872);  and  84,270  cwts.  copra,  $248,633  (78,240  cwts.,  $166,477). 

Total  customs  revenue  for  the  year  amounted  to  $3,723,631,  which  was  an 
excess  of  $320,814  over  1935,  and  a  surplus  of  $557,131  above  the  estimate. 

Trade  with  Canada 

It  will  be  seen  that  imports  into  Trinidad  from  Canada  were  valued  at 
$3,282,202  against  $2,503,958  in  1935,  or  an  increase  of  $778,244,  while  exports 
from  Trinidad  to  Canada  amounted  to  $2,988,522  against  $2,535,924  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  or  an  increase  of  $452,598.  Thus,  according  to  the  official  Trinidad 
statistics,  the  balance  of  trade  in  1936  was  favourable  to  Canada  by  $293,680 
as  compared  with  an  unfavourable  balance  of  $31,966  for  1935. 

The  principal  commodities,  in  quantities  and  values,  comprising  imports 
into  Trinidad  from  Canada  in  1936  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  with  1935 
figures  within  parentheses,  were  as  follows: — 

225,382  bags  of  196  lbs.  of  wheat  flour,  $1,108,449  (162,631  bags,  $820,267);  432  motor 
cars,  etc.,  $288,416  (417,  $248,192);  4,146,576  lbs.  of  dried,  salted,  smoked  or  pickled  fish, 
$238,380  (3.939,600  lbs.,  $251,809) ;  machinery  of  all  kinds,  $124,853  ($25,686) ;  metal  manu- 
factures, $116,362  ($42,699);  fresh  vegetables,  $111,501  ($109,279);  3,193,245  ft.  undressed 
lumber,  $102,767  (2.523,756  ft.,  $77,960);  2,331,078  ft.  dressed  lumber,  $95,307  (1,806,252  ft., 
$64,006);  paper  manufactures,  $94,618  ($59,805);  457,744  lbs.  cheese,  $68,659  (390,768  lbs., 
$56,703) ;  apparel,  $60,394  ($33,931) ;  527,184  lbs.  canned  or  preserved  fish,  $59,014  (400,176 
lbs.,  $45,953) ;  3.728,592  lbs.  oats,  $52,154  (4,265,072  lbs.,  $69,145) ;  shooks  and  staves,  $50,775 
($41,644) ;  5,774  dozen  pairs  boots  and  shoes.  $34,792  (5,339  dozen  pairs,  $31,552) ;  87,826 
gals,  oil  of  all  kinds,  $34,700  (66,039  gals.,  $25,931);  hardware,  $33,732  ($7,120);  400,176 
lbs.  pickled  or  salted  beef  and  pork,  $27,563  (289,856  lbs.,  $21,538);  medicines  and  drugs, 
$24,760  ($16,415) ;  3,641  dozen  pairs  silk  hosierv,  $22,163  (2,813  dozen  pairs,  $16,771) ;  1,582 
tons  cement,  $21,782  (1,406  tons,  $21,953):  81,984  lbs.  paints  and  colours,  $12,490  (57.670 
lbs.,  $8388);  2,021  cases  of  48  lbs.  preserved  milk,  $11,732  (1,607  cases,  $10,923);  furniture, 
S9.979  ($8,217) ;  rubber  manufactures,  $9,521  ($6.251) ;  3,178  doz.  brooms  and  brushes,  $8,257 
(3.388  doz.,  $8,164) ;  2.612  doz.  pairs  artificial  silk  hosiery,  $6,340  (3,581  doz.  pairs,  $7,886) ; 
100.016  lbs.  soap,  $5,050  (141,232  lbs.,  $3,692);  13,888  lbs.  butter  and  butter  substitutes,  $4,196 
(19.376  lbs.,  $4,492);  20,048  lbs.  biscuits,  etc.,  $4,162  (20,936  lbs.,  $4,612);  23,072  lbs.  lard 
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and  lard  substitutes,  $3,595  (29,780  lbs.,  $4,301);  532  gals,  spirits,  n.o.p.,  $3,282  (366  gals., 
$3.299) ;  466  gals,  whisky,  $3,021  (317  gals.,  $1,585) ;  manufactured  articles  of  wood,  n.o.p., 
$2,960  ($3,215);  21,168  lbs.  twine  and  cordage,  $2,808  (72,576  lbs.,  $4,963);  894  doz.  pairs 
cotton  hosiery,  $2,613  (1,195  doz.  pairs,  $2,698);  chemicals,  $2,049  ($394);  6,048  lbs.  bacon 
and  hams,  $1,735  (11,536  lbs.,  $2,617) ;  bags,  trunks  and  valises,  $1,174  ($234) ;  5  tons  fer- 
tilizers, $166  (39  tons,  $1,381);  and  all  other  articles,  $415,931  ($328,092). 

It  is  noted  that  decreases  occurred  in  the  case  of  butter,  lard,  cordage,  arti- 
ficial silk  hosiery,  and  more  particularly  in  oats,  dried  fish,  and  dressed  lumber, 
while  the  most  important  increases  were  in  the  case  of  wheat  flour,  machinery, 
metal  manufactures,  paper  manufactures,  undressed  lumber,  hardware,  and  silk 
hosiery. 

As  stated,  exports  from  Trinidad  to  Canada  in  1936  were  valued  at  $2,988,522 
as  compared  with  $2,535,924  in  1935.  The  chief  products  are  listed  in  the  order 
of  their  importance  in  quantities  and  values,  with  the  1935  figures  within 

parentheses: — 

138.492.368  lbs.  sugar,  82,425,750  (113.795,920  lbs.,  $1,937,902);  2,286,256  lbs.  raw  cocoa, 
$172,271  (6,008,016  lbs.,  $344,497);  262.976  lbs.  re-exported  raw  cocoa,  $23,617  (318,976  lbs., 
$21,594);  2,496,530  gals,  molasses,  $126,025  (1,758.875  gals.,  $83,660);  920,304  lbs.  coffee,  $65,900 
(893,648  lbs..  $67.580) ;  1.955,041  gals,  crude  oil,  $53,108  (none  in  1935  but  4,745,357  gals., 
$120,475  in  1934);  1,309,220  coconuts.  $20,323  (1.296.480,  $18,869);  1.147  gals,  coconut  oil, 
$630  (51  gals.,  $25);  grapefruit,  $24,722. 

It  is  noted  that  increases  were  recorded  in  every  instance  with  the  excep- 
tion of  raw  cocoa,  which  showed  a  large  decrease. 


Cairo,  April  1,  1937. — As  was  to  be  anticipated,  the  six-month  strike  which 
took  place  in  Palestine  in  the  course  of  1936  (April  to  September)  had  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  country's  external  trade,  imports  and  exports  alike,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  population  grew  by  some  60,000.  The  cessation  of  the  dis- 
turbances, however,  was  followed  by  a  sharp  upward  movement,  particularly 
in  respect  to  export  trade.  It  is  reported  that  this  improvement  has  been  main- 
tained and  even  developed  since  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  the  following  tables  may  be  seen  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  during 
each  month  of  1936  and  1935:— 


TRADE   OF  PALESTINE   IN  1936 


Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  Palestine  pound  is  the  equivalent  of  one  pound  sterling) 


Imports  of  Merchandise  into  Palestine 


1936 
LP. 


1935 
LP. 


Difference  Percentage 


Month 


LP.  Difference 


January. . 
February  . 
March  .  . 
April  . .  . 
May  . . 
June  .  . 
July  . . 
August  .  . 
September 
October  . . 
November 
December 


1,330,303 
1.128,348 
1.273,405 
1.063,717 
944,169 
992,800 
995,220 
808,616 
1.004,254 
1.443,721 
1.450,350 
1.484,111 


1,209,690 
1,348,881 
1,793,827 
1,420,678 
1,547,981 
1,287,270 
1,461,311 
ly5i27,402 
1,400,274 
1,724,435 
1,661,025 
1,470,719 


+  120,613  +  10.0 

-  220,533  -  16.3 

-  520,422  -  29.0 

-  356,961  -  25.1 

-  603,812  -  39.0 

-  294,470  -  22,9 

-  466,082  -  31.9 

-  658,786  -  43.1 

-  306,020  -  28.3 

-  280,714  -  16.3 

-  210,675  -  12,7 
+  13,392  +  0.9 


Total 


13,979,023  17,853,493 
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Exports  of  Palestinian  Produce 


Month 
January  . . 
February  . 
March  .  . 
April  .  . 
May  .. 
June  . . 
July  .... 
August  .  . 
September 
October  .  . 
November 
December 

Total 


]  936 

i  no  k 

Difference 

Percentage 

T  T> 

LP. 

T  T> 

T  T» 

Di  ff erence 

6.85,567 

666,870 

+ 

18,607 

4-  2.8 

724,116 

788,306 

— 

64,250 

—  8.1 

635,081 

1,052,274 

— 

417,103 

—  39.6 

122,930 

509,985 

477,046 

—  79.5 

42,686 

04,919 

- 

22,233 

-  34.2 

53,237 

40,959 

+ 

6,1  lo 

+  6.6 

tK>,ZD'0 

7ft  Oil  1 

11,655 

—  15.2 

63,850 

58,968 

+ 

4,882 

+  8^3 

72.319 

55,790 

+ 

16,529 

+  29.6 

128.661 

114,481 

+ 

14,180 

+  12.4 

168,735 

181,393 

12,658 

-  7.0 

862,786 

505,570 

+ 

357,2(16 

+  70.7 

3,625,233 

4,215,486 

590,253 

-  14.0 

Trade  by  Commodity  Groups 

By  commodity  groups,  imports  of  merchandise  into  Palestine  and  exports 
of  Palestinian  produce  in  1936  and  1935  were  distributed  as  follows: — 


Imports 

1936 

1935 

Difference 

Percentage 

Groups 

LP. 

LP. 

LP. 

of  Difference 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco  

3,939,350 

3,646,877 

4-  292,473 

4-  8.0 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly 

971,813 

1,322,846 

-  351,033 

-  26.5 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufac- 

6,551.480 

10,789,934 

-4,238,445 

-  30«B 

Unclassified  

2,516.371 

2,093,836 

4-  422,535 

4-  20.2 

Total  

13.979,023 

17.853,493 

-3,874.470 

-  21.7 

Exports 

1036 

1935 

Difference 

Percentage 

Groups 

LP. 

LP. 

LP. 

of  Difference 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco  

3,047,831 

3,741,430 

-  603,608 

-  18.5 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly 

158.541 

101,014 

4-  57,527 

4-  56.0 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufac- 

tured   

417,078 

370,184 

+  46,804 

4-  12.7 

1,783 

2,849 

-  1,066 

Total  

3,625,238 

4,215,4.86 

-  506,253 

-  14.0 

The  increase  in  imports  of  food,  drink,  and  tobacco  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
considerable  advance  in  imports  of  this  category  during  the  last  quarter  of 
1936.  Imports  of  raw  materials  and  mainly  unmanufactured  articles  rose  in 
January,  April,  and  December,  but  receded  in  the  other  months  of  the  year, 
particularly  in  February,  March,  July,  August,  September,  and  October.  The 
most  marked  declines  in  imports  of  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured  articles 
concerned  building  materials,  textiles,  industrial  machinery,  and  motor  cars 
and  trucks,  while  the  value  of  imports  of  manufactured  goods  in  each  of  the 
twelve  months  of  1936  was  lower  than  that  of  the  corresponding  months  in 

1935.  There  was  quite  an  important  advance  in  unclassified  imports,  repre- 
senting effects  brought  into  the  country  by  immigrants. 

The  decrease  in  exports  of  food,  drink,  and  tobacco  is  ascribed  to  the  falling 
off  in  exports  of  citrus  fruits,  which  retrograded  from  LP.3,741,439  in  1935  to 
LP.3,047,831  in  1936,  a  decrease  of  LP.693,608,  or  18-5  per  cent.  The  value  of 
exports  of  raw  materials  and  mainly  unmanufactured  articles  in  each  month  of 

1936,  except  November,  was  greater  than  that  of  the  corresponding  months  in 
1935.  Dead  Sea  chemicals  were  mainly  responsible  for  the  increase  in  exports 
of  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured  articles. 
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Re-exports 

Re-exports  of  commodities,  previously  recorded  as  imported,  totalled 
LP.642,293  in  1936  as  compared  with  LP.300,671  in  1935,  an  increase  of  LP.341,- 
622,  or  113-6  per  cent,  chiefly  due  to  the  increase  in  re-exports  of  unclassified 
articles. 

Re-exports  from  bond  (not  previously  recorded  as  imports)  totalled  LP.84,- 
904  in  1936  in  comparison  to  LP. 68,445  in  1935,  an  advance  of  LP.16,459,  or 
24  per  cent. 

Transit  Trade 

The  value  of  transit  trade,  exclusive  of  Iraq  Petroleum  Company  crude  oil, 
amounted  in  1936  to  LP.320,754  against  LP.481,959  in  1935,  a  recession  of 
LP.161,205,  or  33-4  per  cent.  The  quantity  of  crude  oil  despatched  in  transit 
via  Haifa  in  1936  is  placed  at  1,953,564  tons  valued  at  LP.  1,562,851  as  com- 
pared with  1,853,265  tons  estimated  at  LP. 1,482,612  in  the  preceding  year,  an 
increase  of  100,299  tons.  (In  the  statistics  crude  oil  is  given  an  arbitrary  value 
of  LP.0-800  per  ton.) 

Balance  of  Commodity  Trade 

The  adverse  balance  of  the  visible  commodity  trade  of  Palestine  in  1936 
was  much  lower  than  in  1935,  the  reduction  (LP. 3, 625,839)  resulting  from  a 
large  decline  in  imports,  together  with  a  relatively  small  decrease  in  exports, 
and  an  advance  in  re-exports.  The  balance  of  commodity  trade  is  obtained  by 
adding  together  the  exports  of  Palestinian  produce  and  the  re-exports  of  com- 
modities previously  imported  for  consumption,  and  then  deducting  their  sum 
from  the  imports.   The  figures  are  as  follows:  — 

1936  1935 
LP.  LP. 

Imports  for  consumption   13,979,023  17,853,493 

Exports    of    Palestinian    produce,    and  re-exports 

previously  entered  as  imports  for  consumption.         4,267, 526  4,516,157 


Visible  adverse  balance  of  commodity  trade..         9,711,497  13,337,336 

Distribution  of  Trade  by  Leading  Countries 
imports 

The  United  Kingdom  stood  first  as  a  source  of  supply,  and  Germany  second, 
in  1936  and  1935;  Syria  and  Roumania,  in  the  order  named,  came  next  in  1936, 
while  in  1935  the  United  States  occupied  third  rank  and  Syria  fourth  place. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that,  although  the  total  value  of  imports  decreased  by  21-7 
per  cent  in  1936,  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  fell  by  only 
13-6  and  7-2  per  cent  respectively.  On  the  other  hand,  imports  from  Syria 
increased  by  7  per  cent. 

In  the  following  table  is  given  the  distribution  by  leading  countries  of 
Palestine's  imports  in  1936  and  1935,  by  values  and  percentages: — 

1936  1935 

Country  LP.       Percentage      LP.       Percentage  Difference 

Total   13,979.023 

United  Kingdom   2,775,912 

British  possessions   596,959 

France   213,756 

Germany   2,039,566 

Italy   85,763 

Poland   428,779 

Roumania   1,067,859 

Egypt   514.111 

Japan   418,706 

Syria   1,401,484 

United  States   1,007,973 

Other  countries   3,428,155 


100.0 

17,853,493 

100.0 

21.7 

19.9 

3,212,378 

18.0 

13.6 

4.3 

618,922 

3.5 

3.5 

1.5 

350,103 

2.0 

38.9 

14.6 

2,197,144 

12.3 

7.2 

0.6 

449,446 

2.5 

80.9 

3.1 

77*8,789 

4.4 

44.9 

7.6 

1,208.204 

6.8 

11.6 

3.7 

594,378 

3.3 

13.5 

3.0 

645,695 

3.6 

35.2 

10.0 

1,310.363 

7.3 

-f 

7.0 

7.2 

1,499,109 

8.4 

32.8 

24.5 

4,988,962 

27.9 

31.3 
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EXPORTS 

The  United  Kingdom  took  more  than  one-half  of  Palestine's  exports  in 
1936  and  1935;  Syria  ranked  second.  Holland  was  next  in  1936;  in  1935 
Germany  came  third.  The  total  value  of  exports  decreased  by  14  per  cent. 
Increases,  however,  were  noted  in  exports  to  Syria  (2*4  per  cent)  and  Holland 
(7*3  per  cent) ;  a  decline  of  22-9  per  cent  was  observed  in  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

By  leading  countries,  Palestinian  exports  were  as  hereafter  in  1936  and 


1935:— 

1936  1935 

Country  LP.       Percentage  LP.       Percentage  Difference 

Total   3,625,233  100.0  4,215,486  100.0  -  14.0 

United  Kingdom   1,970,359  54.4  2,553,986  60.6  -  22.9 

British  possessions   68,329  1.9  85,083  2.0  -  19.7 

Germany   131,022  3.6  250,903  6.0  —  47.8 

Holland   198,956  5.5  185,438  4.4  +  7.3 

Poland   136,406  3.8  122,245  2,9  +  11.6 

Roumania   72,022  2.0  92,219  2.2  —  21.9 

Egypt   62,964  1.7  77,402  1.8  -  18.7 

Syria   310,248  8.6  302,988  7.2  +  2.4 

Other  countries   674,927  18.6  545,222  12.9  +  23.8 


Trade  with  Canada 

According  to  Palestinian  official  statistics,  imports  from  Canada  amounted 
to  LP. 66,105  in  the  eleven  months  ended  November  30,  1936,  as  compared  with 
LP.48,792  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year,  an  advance  of 
LP. 17,313,  while  exports  to  the  Dominion  totalled  LP.6,334  against  LP. 18,513, 
a  decline  of  LP.12,179,  and  the  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  Canada  stood  at 
LP.59,771  in  comparison  with  LP.30,279,  a  rise  of  LP.29,492. 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS   IN  FRANCE   DURING  1936 

Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Paris,  March  25, 1937. — The  year  1936  opened  in  France  without  much  hope 
for  a  recovery  from  the  depths  of  depression  touched  in  1935.  In  the  middle  of 
1935  a  serious  effort  had  been  made  to  deflate  prices,  and  in  such  a  way  keep 
the  purchasing  power  within  range  of  that  in  other  countries  without  having 
recourse  to  devaluation.  This  policy  did  not  have  all  the  success  hoped  for  it, 
and  the  Government  found  difficulty  in  applying  the  budgetary  deflation  which 
was  to  be  the  concomitant  of  that  demanded  of  the  commercial  world.  The 
Laval  Government  was  defeated  early  in  the  new  year,  and  was  followed  by 
the  Sarraut  Government.  In  the  meantime  France  was  losing  ground  in  its 
export  trade,  and  the  domestic  market  was  stagnant  due  to  fear  of  the  future 
and  the  complications  of  external  policy.  Finally,  when  the  Left  was  asked  to 
form  a  Government  after  the  May  election,  general  strikes  throughout  France 
forced  them  to  devote  their  first  efforts  to  social  legislation.  This  included 
the  40-hour  week,  which,  however,  has  so  far  been  applied  only  in  coal- 
mining and  a  few  small  branches  of  industry;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
enforced  in  all  branches  of  trade.  Other  labour  adjustments  immediately  raised 
the  cost  of  labour  by  about  15  per  cent. 

These  social  measures  by  themselves  retarded  industrial  expansion  still 
further,  and  it  was  only  when  a  complementary  measure,  devaluation,  gave 
some  hope  to  the  financial  world  and  an  adjustment  of  values  on  the  inter- 
national plane  that  at  last  industry  took  a  spurt  forward,  to  end  the  year  with 
all  the  appearances  of  recovery. 
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Iron  and  Steel 

The  basic  industry  most  seriously  affected  by  depression  in  France  was 
iron  and  steel  production.  Despite  universal  increases  in  production  throughout 
the  world,  there  has  been  little  change  in  the  French  situation  this  year.  The 
following  figures  show  the  decreasing  proportion  of  France  in  world  produc- 
tion:— 

Production  of  Steel 


1913 

1933 

1936 

Figures 

in  1,000 

Tons 

United  States  

  31.802 

23.604 

46.919 

  11.924 

7.587 

18,000* 

..   7,787 

7.130 

12,000* 

  6,973 

6,531 

6.703 

World  total  

  76.700 

67.900 

110.000* 

*  Estimate. 

In  1913  France  produced  8  per  cent  of  world  production,  in  1933  almost 
10  per  cent,  but  in  1936  her  production  had  gone  down  to  about  6  per  cent. 

In  Europe,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Russia  now  exceed  their  1929 
production,  while  France  only  produces  69  per  cent  of  the  amount  turned  out 
in  that  year.  In  1935  her  exports  were  still  20  per  cent  of  her  production, 
but  in  1936  they  had  been  reduced  to  18  per  cent.  France  imports  no  iron  and 
steel,  but  is  obliged  to  import  coal  and  coke. 

Coal  Production 

Production  of  coal  in  France  in  1936  amounted  to  46,144,000  metric  tons, 
as  against  47,100,000  tons  in  1935  and  48,528,000  tons  in  1934.  On  the  other 
hand,  imports  have  amounted  to  22,883,000  tons  against  21,324,000  tons  in  the 
previous  year  and  20,352,000  in  1934.  This  means  that  whereas,  after  allow- 
ance for  stocks,  consumption  was  71,520,000  tons  in  1934  and  67,848,000  tons 
in  1935,  it  was  69,629,000  tons  in  1936. 

Since  France  has  to  be  considered  largely  as  an  industrial  user  of  coal, 
figures  of  consumption  are  an  excellent  index  to  industrial  activity.  From 
the  above  figures,  while  it  is  obvious  that  coal-mining  itself  suffered  during  1936, 
industries  depending  on  coal  witnessed  a  slight  recovery  from  the  previous 
year — a  recovery  which,  nevertheless,  was  not  in  line  with  that  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

Electric  Power  Production 

In  1935  total  power  production  in  France  was  11,061  million  kilowatt  hours. 
In  1936  power  produced  amounted  to  11,385  million  kilowatt  hours.  This  shows 
that  both  power  indices — coal  and  electricity — increased  slightly  during  1936. 
Since  most  new  developments  in  France  have  been  hydro-electric,  the  coal 
and  electric  indices  are  independent  of  each  other  to  a  very  large  degree,  and 
it  is  probable  that  very  little,  if  any,  of  the  increased  coal  consumption  was 
used  for  additional  production  of  steam-generated  power.  Both  indices  separately 
confirm  each  other  in  an  increased  power  consumption  amounting  to  about  2J 
per  cent. 

Mineral  Oil  Consumption 

Since  mineral  oils  are  a  further  source  of  energy,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  total  importation  in  1935  amounted  to  6,844,000  tons,  while  they  had 
increased  to  7,330,000  tons  in  1936.  This  represents  an  increase  of  6-6  per  cent, 
but  this  figure  cannot  be  used  as  an  industrial  index  since  only  a  very  small 
proportion  goes  into  industry.  As  it  is  probable  that  naval  stocks  were  increased 
during  the  year,  this  index  cannot  even  be  used  to  reflect  added  purchasing  power 
among  consumers  except  in  conjunction  with  the  figure  for  automobile  produc- 
tion given  later  in  this  report. 
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Freight  Movements 

The  most  important  movements  of  freight  in  France  are  those  by  rivers 
and  canals.  Total  barge  traffic  in  1936  amounted  to  47,705,507  tons  against 
49,475,868  tons  in  1935,  showing  a  decrease  of  3-6  per  cent. 

Rail  movements,  however,  increased  slightly  in  compensation.  Total  cars 
loaded  amounted  to  489,700  against  481,600  in  the  previous  year.  This  increase 
was  a  little  less  than  2  per  cent. 

Maritime  freights  showed  the  most  impressive  increase,  from  43,523,000 
tons  in  1935  to  45,521,000  tons  in  1936,  an  increase  of  about  4-5  per  cent. 

It  is  to  be  noted  in  connection  with  transport  that  railway  receipts  wer© 
up  about  10  per  cent  at  the  end  of  the  year  over  the  last  part  of  1935.  This 
was  not  general  throughout  the  year,  but  the  earnings  rose  about  5  per  cent- 
over  the  whole  year.  As  this  is  higher  than  the  increase  in  freight  revenue, 
it  was  made  up  largely  by  extensive  travels  by  the  working-class  families  due 
to  the  institution  of  the  two  weeks'  paid  holiday,  and,  later  in  the  year,  to  the 
marked  development  of  winter  sports  in  France,  entailing  long  trips  to  the 
French  Alps  or  Pyrenees. 

Automobile  Production 

While  the  automobile  industry  in  all  other  countries  was  increasing  its 
production  to  a  marked  degree,  that  in  France  did  not  advance  to  an  impressive 
extent  until  the  end  of  the  year.  Until  the  end  of  August  the  index  remained 
about  the  same  as  that  for  the  previous  year,  but  from  then  on  it  advanced 
rapidly,  and  production  in  November  and  December  was  38  per  cent  above 
that  for  the  previous  year,  the  index  at  the  end  of  the  year  being  560  against 
406  for  the  end  of  December. 

During  1936  approximately  190,000  new  vehicles  were  sold  against  170,000 
the  previous  year.  Of  this  amount,  21,000  in  both  cases  were  commercial 
vehicles,  and  the  remainder  were  passenger  cars. 

For  1936,  182,949  vehicles  of  French  make  were  sold,  and  only  7,209  foreign 
cars  were  imported.  As  will  be  seen,  the  proportion  of  foreign  cars  allowed  in 
under  the  quota  restrictions  forms  less  than  4  per  cent  of  the  total  cars  placed 
on  the  market,  In  1935,  147,392  new  French  vehicles  were  disposed  of,  and 
13,903  foreign  cars  were  entered,  or  about  8  per  cent  of  all  the  cars  marketed. 

Most  of  the  French  export  markets  have  been  lost  to  the  more  active 
British  and  German  industries.  However,  some  improvement  was  shown  in 
1936,  as  9,199  cars  were  exported  during  the  first  eleven  months  as  against  9.314 
cars  for  the  whole  year  1935. 

Chemical  Industry 

Closely  linked  with  the  heavy  industries  is  the  production  of  industrial 
chemicals  and  fertilizers.  Unfortunately  only  two  current  figures  are  readily 
available  for  comparison.  The  production  of  potassium  salts  is  deemed  impor- 
tant as  an  index,  and  in  1936  production  amounted  to  995,300  tons  against 
1,016,100  tons  in  the  previous  year,  or  a  drop  of  2  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand, 
imports  of  phosphates  were  832,500  tons  against  743,100  tons  in  the  previous 
year,  or  an  increase  of  about  12  per  cent.  It  will  be  noted  that  although  the  figure 
for  production  of  potassium  is  down  over  the  whole  year,  it  was  mainly  because 
of  stagnant  conditions  for  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year.  The  last  four 
months  showed  an  increase  of  15  per  cent  over  the  figures  for  the  same  period 
of  the  previous  year. 

RISING  PRICES 

This  was  general  in  the  whole  of  the  chemical  industry,  and  was  in  part 
due  to  the  fear  of  rising  prices  for  raw  materials  after  devaluation.  Among  acids, 
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hydrochloric  and  nitric  remained  at  a  stable  level  over  the  year  due  to  this 
influence,  while  sulphuric  acid  was  the  one  to  suffer  most  because  of  added  com- 
petition from  Belgian  producers. 

Production  of  chemicals  for  tanning — bichromates,  sulphites,  tanning 
extracts,  and  colouring — as  well  as  that  for  the  textile  industries,  followed  the 
general  trend  mentioned  above  for  all  chemicals.  Chemicals  used  in  glass 
manufacture  had  a  better-than-average  year,  together  with  soap-making  agents, 
pigments,  and  glue.  Solvents,  distilling  and  sugar-refining  products  were 
stationary. 

Vegetable  sprays,  particularly  copper  sulphate,  finished  the  year  in  whirl- 
wind fashion,  selling  60  per  cent  of  what  might  be  considered  the  usual  1936 
demand  before  the  end  of  December  because  of  rising  copper  prices.  Sulphur 
sprays  also  had  a  good  year,  but  arsenic  products  were  neglected. 

FRANCE  AS  AN  EXPORTER 

France  is  still  the  fourth  largest  exporter  of  chemical  products,  coming 
after  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States.  The  form  of  its  exports  is 
usually  in  finished  products  such  as  toilet  articles,  essential  oils,  and  perfumes. 
With  exports  of  all  chemicals  totalling  about  2,000,000  tons,  France  is  still  the 
first  world  supplier  of  the  above  specialties,  and  the  second  most  important 
source  of  pharmaceutical  products. 

From  the  technical  point  of  view,  the  greatest  effort  is  being  made  to 
produce  in  France  new  or  synthetic  mixtures  for  internal  combustion  engines, 
in  order  to  overcome  its  present  dependence  on  foreign  mineral  oils. 

In  other  fields  of  synthesis,  attempts  are  being  made  to  use  more  economic- 
ally gases  proceeding  from  coke  ovens;  hydrogen  and  carbon  monoxide  are 
thus  used  to  produce  synthetically  ammonia  and  methanol,  and  an  effort  is 
now  being  made  towards  self-sufficiency  in  the  production  of  ethylene  derivatives 
such  as  ethenol  and  ether,  and  products  obtained  from  its  chlorides  such  as 
ethylene  glycol,  ethylene  oxides,  and  cellulo-solvents. 

Textile  Industries 

The  first  statistics  consulted  in  estimating  the  activity  of  the  textile  indus- 
tries are  those  referring  to  imports  of  cotton.  From  this  figure  it  appears  that 
rapid  progress  was  made  during  1936.  Total  imports  for  1935  amounted  to 
223,460  tons,  whereas  1936  imports  amounted  to  330,280  tons,  or  nearly  50  per 
cent  more.  Since  part  of  the  increase  might  be  for  speculative  restocking,  it 
is  best  to  check  with  other  figures. 

Production  statistics  are  given  in  terms  of  the  monthly  output  per  installed 
spindle.  For  1935  each  spindle  produced  an  average  of  1,471  kilos  of  yarn  per 
month,  while  in  1936  this  figure  had  been  increased  to  1,652  kilos,  or  about 
13  per  cent.  This  bears  out  the  suggestion  that  a  large  part  of  the  50  per  cent 
increase  in  imports  was  due  to  diminished  stocks.  For  the  whole  of  1936 
deliveries  of  yarn  were  greater  than  the  production,  so  that  stocks  had  diminished 
from  1,809  kilos  per  spindle  at  the  end  of  1935  to  1,300  at  the  end  of  1936. 
Orders  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year  amounted  to  about  three  months'  produc- 
tion, and  were  higher  than  at^any  time  since  May. 

COTTONS 

Cotton  piece-goods  were  produced  to  the  extent  of  4-4  lengths  of  100  metres 
per  month  per  installed  loom  in  1935,  while  this  had  increased  to  5-29  in  1936. 
Thus  development  of  weaving  was  ahead  of  that  of  yarn  production,  as  could 
be  expected  from  the  depletion  of  stocks  of  yarn.   Stocks  on  hand  had  decreased 
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from  812  metres  per  loom  at  the  end  of  1935  to  450  at  the  end  of  1936,  while 
orders  on  hand  amounted  to  five  months'  production.  Exports  of  cotton  tissues 
averaged  3,500  tons  per  month  in  1936  as  against  3,420  tons  per  month  in  1935. 

wool 

As  far  as  wool  is  concerned,  figures  do  not  show  as  satisfactory  a  result. 
Apparent  consumption — imports  plus  production,  less  exports — of  raw  wool 
were  155,400  tons  as  against  179,300  tons  the  previous  year.  The  basis  of 
statistics  for  wool  conditioning  was  changed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  so 
that  there  is  no  method  of  comparison.  However,  from  the  index,  it  appears 
that  up  to  September  monthly  conditioning  was  below  that  for  corresponding 
months  of  the  previous  year,  while  the  recovery  from  then  on  was  slower  than 
for  other  industries.    September  was  only  1  per  cent  better  than  September, 

1935,  October  6  per  cent  better  than  the  corresponding  month,  November  8  per 
cent,  and  December  18  per  cent.  Exports  of  woollen  tissues  averaged  400  tons 
per  month  in  1936  as  against  390  tons  a  month  in  the  previous  year. 

SILK 

One  of  the  most  gravely  stricken  industries  in  France  is  the  production  of 
silk.  Up  to  1913  France  produced  a  large  part  of  its  silk  cocoons,  but  since  then 
imports  have  made  up  a  larger  and  larger  proportion.  The  whole  industry 
has  suffered  in  consequence,  and  statistics  show  that  silk-conditioning  mills 
handled  2,104  tons  of  silk  in  1936  as  against  3,150  tons  the  previous  year.  How- 
ever, it  is  obvious  that  reserve  stocks  were  used  up,  since  exports  of  silk  tissues 
totalled  6,540  tons  against  5,460  tons  the  previous  year,  while  exports  of  lingerie 
and  other  silk  products  totalled  over  4,000  tons,  with  both  figures  increasing 
heavily  after  devaluation. 

Other  Industries 

Apparent  consumption  of  copper  during  the  year  amounted  to  127,800  tons 
against  121,000  tons  in  1935;  of  zinc  it  was  37,000  tons  against  41,700  tons; 
of  lead,  88,700  tons  against  83,000  tons;  of  tin,  9,800  tons  against  8,200  tons. 
Improvement  of  industrial  demand  was  therefore  fitful,  and  of  small  propor- 
tions: 20  per  cent  for  tin,  7  per  cent  for  lead,  5  per  cent  for  copper,  and  a 
decrease  of  11  per  cent  for  zinc. 

Consumption  of  wood-pulp  amounted  to  792,000  tons  against  637,800  tons, 
an  increase  of  24  per  cent;  and  the  consumption  of  rubber  increased  by  3  per 
cent  from  58,800  tons  to  60,800  tons. 

From  the  figures  given  above,  the  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that 
industrial  activity  improved  by  about  4  per  cent  over  the  course  of  the  whole 
year;  however,  since  the  depth  of  the  depression  was  reached  about  April,  the 
only  real  improvement  was  later  in  the  year,  and  generally,  being  confined  to 
the  three  months  after  devaluation,  amounted  to  about  15  per  cent  over  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year. 

Part  of  this  advance  was  no  doubt  due  to  speculative  buying  from  indus- 
tries with  stocks  of  raw  materials  bought  at  pre-devaluation  prices,  but  although 
there  has  been  a  slight  reaction  during  the  early  months  of  1937,  it  is  probable 
that  the  final  balance  for  the  present  year  will  show  an  increase  of  from  15  to 
20  per  cent  in  the  industrial  activity  of  the  country,  which  will  be  somewhat 
similar  to  the  advance  recorded  in  1935  by  countries  which  were  earlier  out  of 
the  depression. 

Employment 

The  employment  situation  has  improved  slightly  in  the  course  of  the  year 

1936,  and  this  improvement,  in  comparison  with  the  same  months  of  the  year 
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before,  was  progressive  and  steady  from  the  beginning  of  July.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  have  been  numerous  strikes  with  an  average  number  of  60,000 
workers  per  month  involved  in  some  strike  or  other.  At  the  beginning  of  June 
the  figure  was  1,850,000  strikers.  Many  strikers'  demands  were  granted. 
Increases  in  pay  were  general  in  June,  and  averaged  about  11  per  cent.  Paid 
holidays  of  two  weeks  were  instituted  and  immediately  put  into  effect. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  the  40-hour  week  was  made  law  in  June,  it  has 
not  yet  been  made  effective  in  all  industries.  In  enterprises  employing  more  than 
100  workers,  1,408,000  employees  are  nominally  under  the  40-hour  week.  But 
even  here,  for  instance,  metallurgical  and  metal-working  industries  employing 
almost  550,000  workers  have  a  special  derogation,  allowing  them  to  work  44 
hours  a  week.  In  textiles,  with  443,000  workers,  40  hours  were  never  worked 
during  the  depression,  so  that  subtracting  these  two  categories,  only  about 
410,000  workers  have  been  affected.  In  the  industries  in  which  the  40-hour  week 
was  applied  in  the  course  of  1936,  96-96  per  cent  of  the  employees  now  work 
40  hours  or  over,  whereas  previous  to  the  application  of  the  new  regulation, 
and  for  the  same  period,  only  88-20  per  cent  were  working  full  time.  Other 
workers  averaging  32  hours  amounted  to  6-9  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  those 
working  less  than  that  amounted  to  5  per  cent.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  work 
is  better  distributed  now  than  formerly. 

INCREASE  IN  NUMBER  OF  WORKERS 

At  the  present  time,  in  these  major  industries,  which  include  mining,  metal- 
lurgy, chemicals,  construction  and  part  of  the  textile  classifications,  there  are 
1,408,988  workers  as  against  1,330,037  at  the  same  time  last  year,  an  increase 
of  78,000,  or  about  6  per  cent,  in  addition  to  the  7  per  cent  increase  in  full-time 
workers. 

There  are  still  781,511  workers  in  whose  industries  the  40-hour  week  has 
not  been  applied.  In  these  industries,  only  80-54  per  cent  work  48  hours  or 
more,  against  79-70  the  year  before,,  so  that  there  appears  to  be  no  adjustment 
of  full-time  work  as  in  the  other  industries.  However,  here  about  18  per  cent 
of  the  employees  work  between  40  and  48  hours,  and  there  are  very  few  in  the 
lower  brackets.  The  number  of  workers  in  this  category  has  increased  from 
767,148  to  781,511,  or  about  14,000,  a  very  much  smaller  proportion  than  for 
the  industries  given  above. 

"UNEMPLOYMENT  FIGURES 

While  these  figures  only  refer  to  the  larger  industries  employing  less  than 
one-third  of  all  the  workers  in  France,  unemployment  figures  partly  bear  out 
the  improvement  shown  above.  For  the  end  of  the  year,  the  total  number  of 
unemployed  on  relief  rolls  totalled  408,000  as  against  439,700  at  the  end  of  1935 
and  419,000  at  the  end  of  1934,  so  that  there  is  a  definite  improvement  over  the 
previous  two  years. 

Prices 

The  main  increase  in  world  commodity  prices  occurred  during  the  last  six 
months  of  1936.  While  it  is  true  that  notable  advances  were  made  in  base  metals, 
cereals  and  vegetable  oils,  these  did  not  have  a  very  pronounced  effect  on  French 
economy  during  the  year,  since  most  buying  of  raw  materials  was  hand-to-mouth, 
and  as  far  as  cotton,  for  instance,  was  concerned,  although  large  stocks  were 
laid  in,  purchases  were  made  at  the  lower  prices  of  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

As  will  be  shown,  there  has  been  a  very  steep  rise  in  French  prices,  but  so 
far  the  rise  has  been  due  to  internal  causes,  and  the  full  effect  of  the  rises  on 
the  world  commodity  markets  will  not  be  felt  until  later  in  the  current  year. 

There  were  three  main  reasons  for  the  rise  in  prices  in  France.  In  June 
a  policy  of  mild  inflation  was  substituted  for  the  deflationary  policy  of  the 
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previous  government.  Added  to  this  were  wage  increases  averaging  11  per  cent, 
the  institution  of  a  general  two  weeks'  paid  holiday,  adding  a  new  4  per  cent 
labour  charge,  and  the  application  of  the  40-hour  week,  which  was  an  added 
15  per  cent  charge,  and  brought  the  labour  cost  in  France  up  30  per  cent.  Since 
these  charges  are  spread  over  every  branch  of  production  and  trade,  they  are  in 
many  cases  cumulative.  The  result  has  been  that  the  cost  of  living  has  gone 
up  more  than  the  real  salary  benefits  obtained  by  employees,  and  that  some 
adjustment  upward  will  probably  be  again  needed  during  the  current  year. 
Since  new  adjustments  would  no  longer  involve  the  extensive  social  betterment 
already  granted  and  already  discounted  in  the  price  structure,  they  would  not 
have  an  effect  comparative  to  that  experienced  in  1936. 

The  third  important  influence  on  prices  was  of  course  the  devaluation  of 
September  26.  Even  without  reference  to  rising  world  prices,  this  was  bound 
to  affect  instantaneously  the  price  of  products  depending  on  imported  raw 
materials.  Since  the  devaluation  was  of  slightly  over  30  per  cent,  it  follows 
that  prices  were  strongly  influenced  by  this  factor. 

Cost  of  Living  Indices 

The  General  Statistical  Office  of  the  French  Government  publish  various 
sets  of  indices  relative  to  the  cost  of  living.  The  index  in  Paris  shows  that  the 
labouring  class  cost  of  living  in  that  city  over  all  categories  has  gone  up  15  per 
•cent.  For  the  higher-earning  brackets,  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  living 
has  gone  up  by  25  per  cent. 

More  significant  is  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  as  reported  by  the 
official  wholesale  index  for  France.  This  includes  not  only  consumers'  goods, 
but  industrial  goods  as  well.  And  fortunately,  in  this  index,  imported  raw 
materials  are  classed  separately  from  those  produced  in  France.  While  the 
index  is  made  out  monthly,  space  forbids  the  use  of  more  than  the  table 
illustrating  the  steady  increase  in  prices.  The  full  index  may  be  found  in  the 
January  issue  of  the  supplement  to  the  Labour  Gazette  entitled  "  Prices  in 
Canada  and  Other  Countries,"  and  published  by  the  Canadian  Department  of 
Labour. 

Wholesale  Prices  in  France 

July      December    July  December 
1935         1935         1936  1936 


Vegetable  foods   267  304  412  545 

Animal  foods   344  397  432  481 

Sugar,  coffee,  cocoa   386  386  411  515 

All  foods   320  357  421  513 

Minerals  and  metals   349  352  365  553 

Textiles   278  301  277  409 

Miscellaneous   388  395  410  495 

Industrial  goods   347  357  361  488 

National  goods   352  387  434  527 

Imported  goods   302  303  306  450 

General  index   334  357  388  499 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  GERMANY,  1936 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(R.M.I  equals  $0-2382  at  par) 

Hamburg,  April  2,  1937. — The  control  of  German  foreign  trade  through 
official  channels  has  become  complete.  While  the  execution  of  individual  export 
and  import  contracts  is  still  effected  through  the  channels  of  private  enterprise, 
the  consummation  of  each  transaction  depends  in  the  last  resort  on  official 
approval.  Government  regulations  embracing  import  trade  have  grown  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  large  export  and  import  houses  employ  special  advisers  to 
in  informed  regarding  the  constant  changes  in  the  regulations. 
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In  view  of  foreign  exchange  regulations,  import  monopolies  and  similar 
auxiliary  devices,  import  duties  have  been  completely  relegated  to  the  back- 
ground as  the  normal  and  principal  method  of  regulating  the  volume  and  com- 
position of  incoming  merchandise.  Under  these  restrictions  the  bulk  of  Ger- 
many's foreign  trade  is  now  conducted  on  a  basis  of  bilateral  clearing,  payment 
and  compensation  arrangements.  Commercial  treaties  with  their  mutual  tariff 
concessions  are  now  completely  overshadowed  by  such  parallel  or  independent 
agreements  which  are  in  operation  with  all  important  countries  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  United  States.. 

With  non-clearing  countries  cash  settlement  is  still,  theoretically,  the  basis 
on  which  business  is  done.  These  are  associated,  however,  with  compensation 
deals  and  private  "Aski  "  clearings. 

Export  trade  continued  during  the  year  to  be  assisted  by  subsidization. 

As  a  country  not  particularly  well  endowed  with  raw  materials,  but  with 
a  highly  developed  industrial  organization,  Germany's  external  trade  is  funda- 
mentally an  exchange  of  manufactured  goods  for  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs. 

From  a  statistical  point  of  view  the  country's  foreign  trade  position  is 
improving.  In  1934  there  was  an  unfavourable  balance  of  RM. 284,000,000, 
while  in  1935  there  was  a  favourable  balance  of  R.M.I  11, 000,000,  which  increased 
to  over  R.M.550,000,000  in  1936. 

Imports  and  Exports 

The  value  of  German  exports  and  imports,  in  thousands  of  reichsmarks, 
from  1933  to  1936  has  been  as  follows:— 


Imports        Exports  Balance 
Figures  in  1,000  Reichsmarks 
1933   4,203,612       4.871,405       +  667,793 

1934    4,451,036       4,166,878       -  284,158 

1935    4.158.695       4,269,667       +  110,972 

1936    4,217,948       4,768,155       +  550,207 


By  principal  groups  of  commodities  the  value  of  exports  and  imports  in 
1936,  with  comparative  figures  for  1935,  were  as  subjoined: — 

Exports  Imports 

1935          1936  1935  1936 
Figures  in  1,000  Reichsmarks 

Living  animals                                                      2,929         2,613  45,156  96,297 

Foodstuffs  and  drinks                                           74,900        73,318  995,936  996,201 

Raw  and  semi-manufactured  materials  .  .  . .      773,758      746,310  2,552,782  2,598,653 

Manufactured  goods                                         3,417,990    3,945,914  564,821  526,797 

Total   4,269,667    4,768,155    4,158,695  4.217,948 

Import  Trade 

As  far  as  possible,  and  without  violating  international  commitments  still 
in  force,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  German  Government  to  reduce  the  country's 
dependence  on  articles  from  abroad  and  to  curb  imports,  particularly  all  types 
of  merchandise  which  are  regarded  as  being  of  a  non-essential  character.  Conse- 
quently there  has  since  1934  been  a  progressive  diminution  in  the  value  of 
imports. 

The  official  foreign  trade  statistics  subdivide  imports  into  four  different 
groups:  foodstuffs  and  feedstuff's,  raw  materials,  half-finished  goods,  and  manu- 
factured goods.  In  all  of  these,  with  the  exception  of  raw  materials,  a  decline 
has  been  registered  in  each  of  the  past  three  years. 
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FOODSTUFFS  AND  FEEDSTUFFS 

In  this  group  the  tendency  has  been  towards  an  increase  in  the  imports  of 

animals  and  animal  products  and  a  decline  in  products  of  vegetable  origin, 
with  grain  suffering  the  most  serious  loss. 

Details  regarding  the  imports  of  the  principal  commodities  involved,  with 
comparative  figures  for  1934,  1935,  and  1936,  are  appended:— 

Import  of  Foodstuffs,  etc. 

1934  1935  1936 
In  1,000,000  Reichsmarks 

Cattle                                                                                 11.7  20.8  39.1 

Swine                                                                                     1.1  6.2  33.3 

All  living  animals  (total)                                                      33.3  45.1  96.3 

Butter                                                                                73.3  86.6  97.7  . 

Cheese                                                                                31.4  26.8  27.6 

Meat  and  meat  products                                                         44.2  56.3  86.1 

Casings                                                                                 40.0  33.6  37.3 

Fish  and  fish  products                                                           51.1  50.1  53.9 

Lard  and  tallow                                                                    18.5  19.9  24.0 

Eggs  and  egg  products                                                           80.3  69.4  75.8 

All  foodstuffs  of  animal  origin  (total)                                  385.7  405.5  443.7 

Grain                                                                                   134.7  78.6  25.1 

Rice                                                                                   27.2  19.6  18.7 

Fresh  vegetables                                                                    53.2  43.1  40.4 

Fruit                                                                                   108.8  97.2  96.6 

Tropical  fruit                                                                       140.8  143.9  145.4 

Oil  seeds                                                                               179.5  124.2  193.3 

All  food  and  feed  stuffs  of  vegetable  origin  (total)  .  .          827.5  704.9  670.2 

Tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  etc                                                        296.7  279.7  289.2 

Grand  total  food  and  feeding  stuffs                              1,543.2  1,435.2  1499.4 


RAW  MATERIALS 

Under  this  heading  the  importation  of  metals  has  gone  up,  while  there  has 
been  a  decline  in  non-metallic  products.  A  sharp  increment  is  noted  in  the  case 
of  iron  ore  and  bauxite. 

The  leading  raw  material  imports  are  listed  in  the  table  which  follows: — 

1934  1935  1936 
In  1,000,000  Reichsmarks 

Wool  and  other  animal  hair   322.6  248.1  229.4 

Cotton   260.2  329.7  257.7 

Flax,  hemp,  etc   09.7  86.0  81.1 

Raw  furs   53.5  46.5  36.8 

Other  hides  and  skins   129.4  118.0  140.0 

Pulpwood   62.3  60.5  49.7 

Logs   56.9  69.7  64.8 

Raw  rubber   42.3  45.5  66.2 

Iron  ore   88.3  123.4  168.3 

Bauxite,  etc   7.7  10.4  20.1 

Stone  and  earth   32.2  31.6  31.7 

Raw  phosphate   16.6  15.1  24.2 


Total  raw  materials   1,540.7       1,567.9  1,571.1 


SEMI-MANUFACTURED  AND  MANUFACTURED  GOODS 

The  value  of  imports  under  each  of  these  categories  is  of  secondary  import- 
ance in  comparison  with  those  of  the  two  groups  dealt  with  above. 

As  regards  semi-manufactured  goods,  the  values  of  imports  in  1934,  1935. 
and  1936  were  respectively  R.M.791, 500,000,  R.M.747,500,000,  and  R.M.750,- 
000.000.  The  more  important  individual  items  include  partially  fabricated 
metals,  gasolene  and  motor  oil,  articles  required  for  the  production  of  textiles, 
sawn  lumber,  and  technical  fats  and  oils. 
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The  value  of  the  imports  of  manufactured  goods  shrank  from  R.M. 575,- 
600,000  in  1934  to  R.M.408,100,000  in  1935  and  again  to  R.M.397,400,000  during 
the  year  under  review.  The  principal  commodities  imported  as  manufactured 
goods  are  chemicals,  heavy  iron  products,  and  textiles. 

Export  Trade 

In  1936  slightly  more  than  81  per  cent  of  Germany's  total  exports  were 
represented  by  fully  manufactured  goods,  about  9  per  cent  by  half-finished 
goods,  some  8  per  cent  by  raw  products,  and  under  2  per  cent  by  articles  of 
food  and  drink,  with  which  are  included  living  animals. 

By  groups,  the  value  of  exports,  in  millions  of  marks,  in  1934,  1935,  and 
1936  has  been  as  subjoined: — 


1934 

1935 

1936 

In  1,000,000  Reicksmarks 

3.148.4 

3.311.6 

3.802.3 

404 . 7 

415.7 

459.1 

463 . 5 

446.7 

419.2 

Foodstuffs,  feedstuffs  and  beverages  .  . 

150.3 

95.7 

87.6 

4,166.9 

4,269 . 7 

4,768.2 

The  increment  in  foreign  sales  of  manufactured  articles  is  spread  among 
a  large  number  of  commodities,  with  machinery  showing  a  sharp  upward  move- 
ment from  R.M.460,100,000  in  1934  to  R.M.466,000,000  in  1935  and  to  R.M.605,- 
700,000  in  1936.  Other  products  which  made  important  contributions  to  the 
increase  included  ironware,  boats  and  vessels,  motor  vehicles  and  aeroplanes, 
precision  machines,  optical  and  electro-technical  goods.  The  improvement  was 
less  noticeable  in  the  consumption  goods  industries  such  as  clothing,  boots  and 
shoes,  leather,  furs,  glass  and  porcelain. 

Among  the  semi-manufactured  goods,  spun  yarns,  chemicals,  and  coke  are 
the  most  important,  and  in  1936  represented  some  66  per  cent  of  the  total. 
Others  are  cement,  wood-pulp,  raw  iron,  and  ferro-alloys. 

In  the  raw  materials  group  coal  is  the  leading  item  with  close  to  70  per 
cent.  Raw  salts  of  potash  followed  in  second  place,  while  stone,  sand,  and  earth 
were  third. 

In  view  of  the  requirements  of  the  domestic  market,  Germany's  exports  of 
foodstuffs  and  feeding  stuffs,  which  were  never  more  than  of  minor  importance, 
continue  to  shrink.  In  1934  their  value  was  R.M. 150,300,000;  the  following 
period  it  declined  to  R.M.95,700,000,  and  again  in  1936  to  R.M.87,600,600. 
Articles  of  food  of  vegetable  origin  accounted  for  more  than  half  of  this  latter 
figure.  Other  exports  of  consequence  falling  under  this  group  were  hops  and 
hop  meal,  beer,  and  wine. 

Distribution  of  Trade 

In  1936  slightly  over  65  per  cent  of  Germany's  total  foreign  trade  was  with 
European  countries.  The  American  continent  followed,  well  to  the  rear,  in 
second  place. 

The  world  distribution  of  foreign  commerce,  in  millions  of  marks,  has  since 
1934  been  as  follows: — 


Exports  Imports 

1934        1935  1936        1934  1935  1936 
(R.M.  1,000,000) 

Europe                               2.628.0    2.564.0  2,521.5    3.239.2  3.124.5  3,373.9 

Africa                                  258.5      261.5  290.5      107.1  123.7  156.8 

Asia                                      490.3      430.3  497.5      342.7  397.6  469.6 

America                                 917.5      849.5  839.4      449.0  588.9  722.5 

Australasia                            144.6        41.4  54.9        25.5  30.2  40.8 

Polar  Seas,  etc                       12.1        12.0  14.1         3.4  4.8  5.6 


Total   4,451.0    4,158.7    4,217.9    4,166.9    4.269.7  4,768.2 
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In  1936,  59-8  per  cent  of  Germany's  imports  and  70-7  per  cent  of  her 
exports  were  to  and  from  the  European  continent.  The  ratio  with  Africa  was 
6-9  and  3-3  per  cent  respectively,  with  Asia  11-8  and  9-8  per  cent,  with  North 
and  South  America  19-9  and  15-2  per  cent,  and  with  Australasia  1-3  and  0-9 
per  cent. 

With  the  exception  of  Spain  and  Spanish  possessions,  the  pre-war  colonies 
now  under  mandate,  a  group  of  Near  Eastern  countries,  including  Turkey, 
Irak,  Iran,  and  Afghanistan,  the  United  States,  and  South  America,  Germany 
had  a  favourable  trade  balance  in  1936.  An  unfavourable  balance  of  R.M.175,- 
700,000  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  1935  was  changed  into  a  favourable  balance 
of  R.M.32,900,000  during  the  period  under  review.  Likewise  the  passive  bal- 
ance with  South  America  was  reduced  from  R.M.141, 800,000  to  R.M.26,200,000, 
while  an  excess  of  imports  from  the  Balkan  countries  was  also  changed  into  a 
balance  of  exports. 

Particulars  of  the  value  of  German  trade,  in  millions  of  marks,  with  lead- 
ing countries  in  the  years  1935  and  1936  are  appended: — 

Country  Imports  Exports 


1935 

1936 

1935 

1936 

In  Europe: 

In  1,000,000  Reichsmarks 

....  256.2 

263 . 7 

374.9 

405.8 

Netherlands  

....  196.1 

168.5 

404 . 2 

395 . 5 

Belgium  

....  126.2 

138.6 

201.8 

211.5 

....  118.6 

154.3 

141.9 

182.3 

....  154.2 

98.9 

252 . 8 

254.5 

Italy  

....       187 . 5 

208.5 

278.3 

240.6 

....  152.9 

191.7 

206 . 8 

230.4 

....  114.4 

106 . 2 

256.9 

225.5 

..  ..  121.4 

111.9 

130.0 

139.0 

In  Africa: 

Egypt  

..  ..  44.1 

37.1 

38.4 

43.0 

Union  of  South  Africa  

..  ..  68.4 

59.2 

42.2 

57 . 5 

....  21.4 

29.8 

1.8 

2.4 

In  Asia: 

..  ..  121.3 

142.1 

111.3 

121.6 

  102.4 

113.5 

95.5 

132.5 

  21.0 

23.7 

83.2 

74.9 

....  119.5 

112.9 

35.2 

38.6 

In  America: 

....  240.7 

232.2 

169.5 

172.0 

..  ..  12.3 

18.8 

22.9 

35.1 

....  142.7 

118.5 

97.2 

97.7 

Brazil  

  176.9 

131.4 

118.6 

133.4 

Chile  

  52.3 

58.8 

32.1 

49.4 

....  38.1 

56.4 

34.0 

51.1 

In  Australasia : 

  35.1 

42.7 

25.5 

34.7 

..  ..  4.4 

6.7 

3.9 

5.5 

As  noted  in  the  preceding  table,  the  United  Kingdom  is  Germany's  best 
individual  customer,  followed  as  a  close  second  by  the  Netherlands.  In  1936 
8-5  per  cent  of  the  country's  total  exports  went  to  the  British  Isles  and  8-3 
per  cent  to  Holland.  The  United  States  was  third  with  5-5  and  France  fourth 
with  5-3  per  cent. 

As  regards  imports,  the  United  Kingdom's  share  was  6-3  per  cent,  with 
Sweden  in  second  place  with  4-5,  the  Netherlands  third  with  4,  and  the  United 
.States  fourth  with  3-6  per  cent. 
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NETHERLANDS  COMMODITY  MARKETS  IN  1936 

W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(For  ton  read  metric  ton,  which  equals  2,205  pounds;  one  florin  (fl.)  or 
guilder  equals  $0.55  at  present  rate  of  exchange,  though  from  January  to  Sep- 
tember 26,  1936,  equalled  approximately  $0.68.  Conversions  have  been  made 
at  the  present  rate  of  exchange.  All  trade  totals  are  exclusive  of  coin  and 
bullion  figures.) 

Ill 

Hides,  Skins,  Leather  and  Leather  Products 

Tanning  is  a  well-established  industry  in  the  Netherlands.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  raw  hides  is  brought  in  to  supply  factory  needs. 

Raw  salted  hide  imports  in  1936  amounted  to  11,747  tons  (fl.  4,669,000) , 
which  was  a  decrease  in  quantity  but  an  advance  in  value  over  the  1935  figures 
of  15,171  tons  (fl.  4,621,000) .  Canada's  share  increased  considerably,  rising 
to  277  tons  (fl.  123,000)  compared  with  79  tons  (fl.  31,000)  in  1935.  These  are 
principally  cow  hides. 

Dried  hide  imports  showed  the  same  trend.  Total  imports  in  1936 
amounted  to  3,057  tons  (fl.  1,647,000)  as  against  3,370  tons  (fl.  1,306,000)  in 
1935.   Imports  from  Canada  under  this  heading  are  small. 

Argentina  is  the  principal  supplier  for  the  raw  salted  variety,  and  Bel- 
gium, South  Africa,  and  Brazil  for  the  dried  grades. 

Imports  of  Java  cow  hides  advanced  to  1,725  tons  (fl.  1,727,000)  as  com- 
pared with  1,399  tons  (fl.  1,152,000)  in  1935.  Java  buffalo  hides  increased  pro- 
portionately, arrivals  of  both  varieties  coming  mostly  direct  from  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies.  Apart  from  these,  there  were  imports  of  horse  hides,  which 
in  1936  amounted  to  1,566  tons  (fl.  414,000) ;  non-specified  cattle  hides,  7,630 
tons  (fl.  2,809,000) ;  and  calf  skins,  7,461  tons  (fl.  5,517,000).  Exports  of  the 
two  last-named  exceeded  imports.  Horse  hides  came  principally  from  Belgium, 
France,  and  England;  non-specified  cattle  hides  from  Belgium  and  France; 
and  calf  skins  from  France  and  Poland. 

FURS 

Imports  of  raw  furs  advanced  to  99  tons  (fl.  870,000)  from  86  tons  (fl.  662,- 
000).  The  majority  arrived  from  the  United  Kingdom,  that  country  supplying 
54  tons  (fl.  493,000) ;  Norway,  1  ton  (fl.  91,000) ;  Belgium,  19  tons  (fl.  63,000). 
Smaller  amounts  were  received  from  Germany,  France,  Brazil,  and  the  United 
States.  There  has  been  little  direct  business  in  this  commodity  between  Canada 
and  the  Netherlands. 

Imports  of  dressed  furs  are  of  more  importance,  amounting  in  1936  to  148 
tons  (fl.  2,194,000) .  Of  these,  the  following  were  the  principal  supplying  coun- 
tries: Germany,  54  tons  (fl.  745,000) ;  Great  Britain,  24  tons  (fl.  508,000) ; 
France,  8  tons  (fl.  334,000) ;  Hungary,  27  tons  (fl.  248,000) ;  and  Belgium,  24 
tons  (fl.  208,000). 

These  imports  include  those  furs  already  made  up  into  garments.  Certain 
of  the  importers  here  are  interested  in  securing  supplies  direct  from  Canada, 
but  in  most  cases  payment  conditions  and  the  difficulty  of  inspecting  goods 
before  sale  have  prevented  trade  of  any  importance  being  arranged. 

LEATHER 

A  series  of  quota  restrictions  covered  most  of  the  leather  imports  into  this 
country  until  a  few  months  ago.  Sole  leather,  harness  and  saddlers'  leather, 
and  leather  belting  are  now  free,  but  upper  leathers  and  glove  leathers  are  still 
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subject  to  regulations.  These  limit  the  trade  to  definite  amounts  and  specific 
supplying  countries  as  per  basic  years.  These  regulations  practically  preclude 
the  trade  in  Canadian  upper  leathers  from  growing  to  any  importance,  arrivals 
being  valued  at  fl.  1,286.   The  particular  items  are  not  specified. 

SOLE  LEATHER 

The  domestic  tanneries  cater  to  the  whole  of  the  local  market  and  have 
a  surplus  for  export.  There  are  some  imports,  however,  principally  of  the 
vegetable-tanned  sole  leathers  from  Germany  and  Belgium. 

UPPER  LEATHER 

Imports  of  Java  and  chrome-tanned  box-calf  upper  leathers  decreased  to 
91  tons  (fl.  263,000)  compared  with  137  tons  (fl.  328,000)  in  1935.  Imports  of 
other  chrome  leathers  advanced,  however,  to  353  tons  (fl.  2,129,000) ,  the  chief 
imports  being  supplied  by  the  United  States,  Germany,  Belgium,  Great  Britain, 
and  Czechoslovakia.  Exports  of  this  grade  amounted  to  678  tons  (fl.  4,775,000) 
in  1936.  Vegetable-tanned  upper-leather  arrivals  weighed  102  tons  (fl.  216,000) . 

PATENT  LEATHER 

Imports  of  patent  leather  amounted  to  29  tons  in  both  1935  and  1936;  the 
value  figures  were  respectively  fl.  95,000  and  fl.  100,000.  The  United  States 
was  the  principal  supplier  with  9  tons  (fl.  34,000) ,  followed  by  Germany  with 
6  tons  (fl.  22,000),  and  Belgium  with  4  tons  (fl.  14,000).  Present  quota  regula- 
tions restrict  sales  from  Canada  to  one  importer  here. 

LINING  LEATHERS 

Imports  fell  off  to  331  tons  (fl.  576,000)  as  compared  with  471  tons  (fl.  741,- 
000)  in  1935.   France  was  the  principal  supplier,  followed  by  Great  Britain. 

Wash  leather  imports  amounted  to  18  tons  (fl.  168,000) ,  a  considerable 
decrease. 

Belting  and  technical  leather  imports  totalled  110  tons  (fl.  153,000) ,  Bel- 
gium being  the  most  important  source  of  supply;  exports  totalled  132  tons 
(fl.  262,000) .  The  miscellaneous  leather  group  accounted  for  372  tons 
(fl.  1,013,000). 

LEATHER  FOOTWEAR 

Imports  from  Canada  are  not  allowed  entry  into  Holland  under  the  present 
quota  restriction  system.  In  1936,  465,030  pairs  were  brought  in  with  a  value 
of  fl.  1,182,000.  This  was  much  the  same  as  the  preceding  year,  when  the  figure 
was  456,568  pairs  (fl.  1,124,000).  Czechoslovakia  is  credited  with  178,150  pairs 
(fl.  402,000),  followed  by  Germany  with  128,701  pairs  (fl.  261,000) ,  Switzerland 
(fl.  243,000),  and  Great  Britain  (fl.  231,000). 

RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 

Rubber  footwear  is  manufactured  in  the  Netherlands  to  a  certain  extent, 
although  the  industry  is  not  one  of  importance.  Arrivals  are  limited,  however, 
by  quota  regulations.  In  1936  imports  decreased  slightly  by  number  of  pairs, 
but  the  value  was  about  the  same,  fl.  466,000.  Canada  was  credited  with  11,207 
pairs  (fl.  32,000)  compared  with  13,750  pairs  (fl.  33,605) .  Business  in  Canadian 
rubber  footwear  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  rubber  knee  and  hip  boots  used 
by  fishermen.    The  standard  of  the  Canadian  product  is  high  and  the  boots 
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are  well  liked  by  the  trade.  Details  of  imports  during  the  last  two  years, 
together  with  chief  supplying  countries,  are  given  in  the  subjoined  table: — 


1935  103*6 

Country  of  Origin  Pairs        Fl.  1.000  Pairs  Fl.  1,000 

Total   602,904  464  561,222  466 

Germany   240,891  149  188,794  114 

Belgium   129,034  43  108,931  32 

United  Kingdom   52,659  59  34,495  34 

Czechoslovakia   57,313  63  12:2,116  154 

Norway   7,269  22  9.155  23 

Sweden     ...  10,300  17 

Poland   58,822  24  39,146  21 

Latvia     ...  21,338  21 

Japan   29,961  41  12,162  11 

Canada   13,750  34  11,207  32 

United  States   7,163  21  3,420  8 


Goloshes  and  snow  boots  are  only  used  here  at  odd  times.  For  tennis  shoes 
the  market  is  chiefly  for  a  cheaper  article  than  that  produced  in  Canada. 

Imports  of  shoes,  other  than  chiefly  of  leather  or  rubber,  totalled  316,382 
pairs  (fl.  311,000).  These  include  those  with  leather  soles  and  heels  but  where 
the  uppers  are  not  mostly  of  leather. 

OTHER  LEATHER  PRODUCTS 

Under  the  various  other  leather  wares  such  as  saddles,  suitcases,  handbags, 
gloves,  etc.,  the  only  one  of  interest  to  Canadian  trade  is  gloves.  Total  imports 
amounted  to  57,544  dozen  pairs  (fl.  767,000)  compared  with  63,646  dozen  pairs 
(fl.  852,000)  in  1935.  Czechoslovakia  was  the  chief  supplier  with  29,549  dozen 
pairs  (fl.  373,000),  followed  by  Belgium  (fl.  83,000),  Great  Britain  (fl.  70,000), 
France  (fl.  65,000),  Germany  (fl.  63,000),  and  Japan  (fl.  51,000). 

Imports  from  Canada  under  this  heading  amounted  to  fl.  2;185  in  comparison 
with  fl.  2,986  in  1935. 

There  is  a  considerable  demand  for  the  Canadian  product,  particularly  of 
the  motor  and  cyclist  variety.  Supplies  also  reach  Holland  via  wholesale  firms 
in  the  United  Kingdom  handling  Canadian  gloves.  Prospects  for  1937  in  this 
line  are  encouraging.  Workmen's  gloves  are  not  used  as  extensively,  however, 
by  that  class  in  this  country  as  in  the  Dominion. 

Textiles  and  Textile  Products 

The  importation  of  most  varieties  of  dress  goods  and  associated  products 
are  strictly  controlled  through  the  quota  system.  Canadian  merchandise  has 
never  been  very  competitive  and  trade  has  been  limited  to  two  or  three  items. 
The  Netherlands  woollen  and  cotton  industries  are  important;  exports  exceed 
imports.  There  is  too  strong  competition  from  the  nearby  industrial  countries — 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Belgium — and  the  semi-manufactured  material 
necessary  for  these  industries  is  also  drawn  chiefly  from  these  sources.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  important  exports  to  Canada  under  this  general  division, 
including  the  main  one,  binder  twine,  as  well  as  cotton  fabrics  and  yarns. 

USED  JUTE  SACKS 

This  product  is  the  principal  one  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters  under 
the  textile  heading.  The  local  trade  demands  large  quantities  of  these  bags, 
principally  for  use  in  packaging  such  commodities  as  fertilizers,  coal,  and  coke. 
Arrivals  of  sacks  from  Canada  during  the  last  year,  however,  declined  to 
fl.  49,000  as  compared  with  fl.  127,000  in  1935;  price  was  the  decisive  factor. 
Details  are  as  follows: — 
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1935  1936 

Country  of  Origin  M.Tons  Fl.  1,000  M.  Tons       Fl.  1,000 

Germany   90  14  83  13 

Belgium   2,825  349  2,486  310 

United  Kingdom   6,375  974  7,425  1,016 

France   238  2!)  138  16 

Norway   52  5  65  5 

Sweden   38  66  K 

Canada   1,111  127  410  4!) 

Argentina   2,110  481  1,372  295 

United  States   904  134  1,143  186 


Total   13.915  2,141  13,728  1,960 


OILCLOTH 

Total  arrivals  weighed  1,928  tons  (fl.  1,515,000)  as  compared  with  1,597 
tons  (fl.  1,276,000)  in  1935.  Great  Britain  is  the  main  supplier,  followed  by  the 
United  States  and  Belgium.  Some  small  shipments  are  received  from  Canada 
but  they  are  not  mentioned  specifically  in  the  trade  returns. 

silk  hosiery;  dresses  and  underwear 

Imports  from  the  Dominion  are  subject  to  licence.  Men's  shirts  and  collars 
arrive  in  small  quantities.  Corset  imports  in  1936  numbered  1,930,551  units 
(fl.  1,887,000),  of  which  the  principal  quantity  was  supplied  by  Germany,  fol- 
lowed by  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States.  Business  from  Canada 
has  not  yet  been  possible  owing  to  price  considerations  and  to  the  fact  that  styles 
are  somewhat  different  from  those  found  in  Europe. 

Men's  hats  and  ties  are  on  the  free  list,  but  in  most  of  these  cases  the 
Canadian  articles,  superior  in  quality,  are  too  high  in  price. 

Earthenware,  Porcelain,  and  Artificial  Stone 
building  board 

This  group  is  of  interest  to  Canadian  trade  since  it  covers  imports  of 
building  board.  The  statistical  item  includes  building  boards  made  principally 
from  pulp,  gvpsum,  asbestos,  magnesite  and  other  such  materials.  Total  imports 
declined  in  1936—5,953  tons  (fl.  609,000)  as  compared  with  6,325  tons  (fl.  645,000) 
in  1935.  This  is  chiefly  due  to  a  lull  in  the  building  industry,  which  has  not 
recovered  since  the  beginning  of  the  general  depression. 

Sweden  is  the  principal  supplier  of  boards,  with  the  United  States  in  second 
place.  Canadian  boards  meet  severe  competition  from  both  these  countries,  for 
cheap  lines  particularly  from  Sweden  where  boards  of  various  grades  and  quali- 
ties are  offered  at  low  prices.  Scandinavian  suppliers  quote  laid-down-on-the- 
job  figures,  and  through  one  of  their  influential  firms  establishing  a  branch  here, 
they  can  carry  large  stocks  and  grant  what  price  concessions  they  wish  to  make 
direct  to  the  contractor. 

Better-class  boards  are  also  offered  from  Sweden  and  the  United  States,  and 
it  is  chiefly  in  this  class  that  the  Canadian  boards  are  included.  In  general  there 
is,  however,  an  incentive  to  use  lower-grade  products  as  building  costs  are  high 
and  the  tendency  of  the  contractor  is  to  keep  these  at  the  lowest  level  possible. 
Imports  of  building  board  from  Canada  during  the  last  year  have  fallen  off 
considerably  due  to  these  factors.  The  table  below  shows  their  quantity  and 
value,  together  with  arrivals  from  the  principal  supplying  countries: — 


1935  1930 
Country  of  Origin  M.  Tons     Fl.  1,000     M.  Tons    Fl.  1,000 


Total  

  6,325 

645 

5,953 

600 

Germany  

....  424 

33 

284 

22 

....  288 

34 

435 

45 

Finland  

....  621 

72 

727 

66 

Norway  

218 

22 

..   ..  1,392 

162 

2,074 

235 

....  474 

28 

..   ..  1,014 

118 

485 

'54 

....  1,343 

164 

1,083 

135 
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ROYAL  NETHERLANDS  INDUSTRIES  FAIR 

W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam,  April  12,  1937. — The  spring  session  of  the  Royal  Netherlands 
Industries  Fair  was  held  at  Utrecht  this  year  between  March  9  and  March  18 
inclusive.  This  is  the  principal  trade  show  organized  in  Holland  and  is  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  importers,  manufacturers,  and  buyers  alike.  It  takes 
place  bi-annually  in  March  and  September. 

Exhibits  included  metalware,  machinery,  electrical  implements,  building 
materials,  and  other  technical  displays.  Manufactured  lines  of  foodstuffs, 
clothing,  and  woodenware  were  well  represented.  Altogether  there  were  1,779 
participants,  the  largest  number  in  the  history  of  the  fair,  as  compared  to 
1,645  in  the  spring  fair  of  1936.  Most  of  the  stands  showed  Netherlands  goods, 
but  410  exhibits  were  of  foreign  products,  Germany  (149),  France  (78),  Austria 
(53),  Belgium  (46),  the  United  Kingdom  (42),  and  the  United  States  (17) 
being  the  principal  countries  represented.  Belgium,  Germany,  France,  and 
Austria  also  had  official  sections. 

The  attendance  increased  by  about  25  per  cent  over  1936,  the  number  of 
visitors  being  approximately  125,000,  and  the  turnover  and  business  booked 
also  rose  by  roughly  one-quarter.  Orders  were  arranged  for  abroad,  and  the 
additional  domestic  business  concluded  bore  witness  to  the  improving  economic 
conditions  in  this  country. 

Canadian  Participation 

In  the  spring  of  1936  a  Canadian  section  was  organized  in  co-operation 
with  the  Canadian  Exhibition  Commission,  in  which  nineteen  Holland  importers 
representing  thirty-one  Canadian  manufacturers  took  part.  This  year  there  was, 
however,  no  official  participation  by  the  Dominion,  but  the  goods  of  the  follow- 
ing Canadian  exporters  were  exhibited  by  their  Netherlands  agents: — 

Faultless  Castor  Company.  Stratford,  Ont  Roller  skates. 

Guelph  Elastic  Hosiery  Co.,  Guelph  Arch  and  ankle  supports. 

Waterloo  Glove  Manufacturing  Co.  Ltd.,  Waterloo  Gloves. 

Huck  Glove  Co.  Ltd.,  Kitchener,  Ont  Gloves. 

Welland  Vale  Manufacturing  Co.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont  Garden  tools. 

Beaver  Company  Ltd.,  Thorold   Beaverboard. 

Business  was  secured  by  the  Holland  agents  of  most  of  the  above.  Other 
local  representatives  would  be  glad  to  take  advantage  of  participating  in  a 
Canadian  section  if  this  were  organized  in  future  fairs  at  Utrecht. 


MOVEMENT  FOR  ECONOMIC  SELF-SUFFICIENCY  IN  ITALY 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  April  1,  1937. — One  of  the  main  objects  of  the  Facist  regime  in 
Italy  is  to  make  the  country,  as  far  as  possible,  economically  self-sufficient. 

In  the  annual  report,  for  1935-36  of  the  famous  chemical  and  mining  com- 
pany "  Montecatini,"  it  is  stated  that  Italy  has  now  become  self-sufficient  in  so 
far  as  her  needs  for  lead  and  zinc  are  concerned.  New  enterprises  have  increased 
the  Italian  output  of  manganese,  tin,  antimony,  and  other  minor  ores.  The 
output  of  bauxite  has  greatly  increased,  and  the  production  of  alumina  and 
aluminium  has  also  been  highly  developed.  Some  years  ago  aluminium  metal 
was  imported  from  Canada.  Italy,  however,  has  now  a  native  production  of 
considerable  size. 

Aluminium  Production 

The  first  Italian  aluminium  plant  was  erected  at  Bussi  thirty  years  ago. 
The  Abruzzi  bauxite  was  used,  and  the  production  was  some  800  tons  per  year. 
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During  the  Great  War,  French  interests  developed  a  second  aluminium  plant 
at  Borgo  Franco  d'lvrea.  The  Italian  output  was  raised  thus  to  1,700  tons  per 
annum,  but  even  in  1925  Italy  was  importing  aluminium  to  the  extent  of  3,000 
tons  a  year.  A  new  German  aluminium  industry  then  took  an  interest  in 
development,  and  two  new  enterprises  were  founded  by  the  "  Montecatini," 
known  as  the  Soc.  Italiana  deH'Alluminio  and  the  Societa  Italiana  Allumina. 
Later,  the  Swiss  aluminium  group  of  Newhausen  took  control  of  the  Bussi  plant 
above  mentioned  and  enlarged  it.  The  American  aluminium  interests  known 
as  the  Aluminium  Company  of  America  took  over  the  Borgo  Franco  works  and 
modernized  them. 

The  American  group  also  extended  its  interest  in  the  bauxite  deposits  of 
Istria,  and  later  erected  at  Aurelia  the  first  plant  in  the  world  for  the  total 
utilization  of  leucite.  This  was  not,  however,  successful,  but  the  "  Montecatini  " 
group  have  developed  the  production  of  alumina  and  potassium  salts  from 
leucite.  By  1929  the  Italian  production  of  aluminium  was  about  5,000  tons 
over  home  needs,  which  were  roughly  estimated  at  from  7,000  to  8,000  tons  a 
year,  before  Italy  began  to  use  the  metal  in  the  electrical  industry  and  for 
armaments.  Italy,  from  that  time,  although  far  behind  other  European  coun- 
tries, began  to  adopt  aluminium  in  the  electrical  industry.  At  the  beginning 
of  last  year,  when  military  armaments  began  to  increase  owing  to  the  Abyssinian 
campaign  and  the  demand  for  aluminium  in  Italy  was  greatly  increased,  the 
"Montecatini"  group  undertook  to  erect  two  new  plants,  one  at  Porto  Marghera 
for  the  production  of  alumina,  and  the  other  at  Bolzano  for  the  manufacture  of 
aluminium.  The  Swiss  group  also  decided  to  erect  a  new  plant  for  the  manu- 
facture of  alumina,  and  the  American  group  intend  to  double  the  capacity  of 
their  plants.  It  is  hoped  that  by  the  end  of  the  present  year  Italy  will  possess 
plants  capable  of  producing  about  30,000  tons  of  aluminium  annually. 

Chemical  Trades 

An  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  "  Montecatini,"  which  is  said  to  have 
been  successful,  to  make  up  for  the  total  lack  of  potash  salts  in  Italy  by  the 
use  of  volcanic  leucite.  The  output  of  other  fertilizers  and  sprays  is  now 
adequate  to  the  national  requirements.  The  plants  for  the  production  of  syn- 
thetic nitrogen  are  being  enlarged,  and  their  potential  capacity  will  be  brought 
up  to  28.000  metric  tons.  The  need  of  importing  Chile  nitrates,  it  is  stated,  has 
now  ceased. 

Further  attempts  have  been  made  to  develop  the  dyeing  industry,  and 
from  this  it  is  hoped  that  the  whole  range  of  drugs,  synthetic  perfumes,  and 
photographic  requisites  that  are  being  imported  into  the  country  will  be  sup- 
plied. 

Gasolene 

In  1927  the  AGIP  (Italian  Petroleum  Concern)  was  organized  to  search 
for  and  develop  oil  fields,  and  promote  the  oil-refining  and  cracking  industry 
in  Italy.  The  Azienda  Italiana  Petroli  Albania,  known  as  the  AIPA,  was  formed 
to  prospect  in  Albania,  where  the  Italian  Government  has  concessions.  The 
Albanian  petroleum,  it  is  stated,  however,  can  only  be  profitably  utilized  by  the 
process  of  hydrogenation,  which  also  allows  of  the  production  of  petrol  from 
Italian  lignites.  In  1935  the  AIPA  was  authorized  to  open  cracking  works  for 
refining  Albanian  crude  oil 

In  the  meantime  a  branch  of  the  "  Montecatini  "  was  formed,  called  the 
Azienda  Xazionale  Idrogenazione  Carboni,  or  ANIC.  This  company  is  engaged 
in  systematic  experimental  work  on  the  hydrogenation  of  lignite  and  crude  oils. 
The  engineers  were  those  who  had  already  successfully  solved  the  problem  of 
producing  synthetic  ammonia  by  the  hydrogenation  of  nitrogen.  The  ANIC 
now  has  two  hydrogenation  plants  in  course  of  construction,  one  at  Bari,  which 
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will  treat  the  crude  oil  imported  from  Albania,  and  the  other  at  Leghorn,  for 
the  hydrogenation  of  the  lignites  of  central  Italy.  A  third  plant  for  similar 
work  is  in  project  for  Tuscany. 

Fuel 

The  Italian  output  of  fuel  has  increased  as  follows: — 


Lignite  Anthracite  Soft  Coal  Coke 
Figures  in  Metric  Tons 

1933    382,757       67,713       266,650  729,916 

1934    408.616       84.547       280.046  817,243 

1935    545,482       70,150       372,358  998,379 


Expenditures  on  the  Wheat  Campaign 

Last  year's  wheat  crop  was  a  very  poor  one  in  Italy.  An  enormous  amount 
of  money  has  been  spent  since  1925  in  connection  with  the  wheat  campaign 
(the  "  battle  of  the  grain  ") .  The  following  figures  show  the  total  expenditures 
from  1925-26  to  1934-35:— 

Total  Expenditure 


Lire 

Wheat  committee   1,202,341 

Experimental  fields   39,069,994 

Wheat  commission,  National  Wheat  Association  and  provincial 

competitions   49,130,242 

Agrarian  Institute  studies  and  experiments   33.876,925 

Cinematographs  and  publicity  work   4,735,000 

Contributions  made  to  publications   2,572,000 

Prize  competitions  for  seeders,  etc   3,293,136 

Awards  for  motor  ploughing   3,531, 891 

Purchase  of  winnowing  machinery   1,851,857 

Selected  Seed  Consortia   1,520,514 

Prize  competitions  for  explosives   20,193 

Upkeep  of  agricultural  extension  services   88,600,000 

Schools  for  farm  engineers   5,530,000 

Awards  for  breaking  up  fallow  lands   10,832,171 

Grants  for  farm  electricity  plants   4,100,000 

Farm  improvement  works'   2'8,0OO,00O 


277,965,264 

The  "  battle  of  the  grain  "  began  in  1925-26.  It  is  claimed  that  one  of  its 
greatest  successes  was  the  discovery  of  a  rapidly  ripening  wheat  that  was  ready 
for  harvesting  before  the  hot  summer  sun  "  blasted  "  the  crops. 

It  is  stated  that  Italy  now  produces  enough  sugar  for  her  domestic  needs, 
and  also  for  those  of  her  colonies,  from  the  beet  industry.  With  the  exception 
of  small  imports  of  special  qualities,  Italy  grows  all  the  tobacco  she  requires. 
Together  with  these  agricultural  developments,  the  problem  of  man  power  on 
the  land  is  being  energetically  handled.  The  rural  influx  into  the  towns  is 
arrested  and  every  encouragement  is  given  to  the  independent  land-owning 
small  farmer.  The  great  landed  estates  of  central  and  southern  Italy,  known 
as  the  "  latifundia,"  are  gradually  being  broken  up. 

ARGENTINE   GRAIN  ELEVATORS 

J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  March  23,  1937. — The  Argentine  Government  have  issued  a 
call  for  tenders  to  cover  the  construction  of  the  remaining  three  of  the  fourteen 
terminal  elevators  to  be  built  under  their  construction  program  announced  early 
last  year.  Tenders  had  been  invited  previously  on  eleven  terminal  elevators, 
and  bids  closed  on  six  of  these  last  October  and  on  the  other  five  last  week.  In 
each  case  some  ten  private  contracting  firms,  local  and  foreign,  bid  on  the 
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houses  and  five  firms  bid  on  the  machinery  and  equipment.  In  no  case  so  far 
did  the  same  firm  bid  on  both  the  house  and  the  machinery  for  a  single  unit. 
No  contracts  have  been  awarded  to  date. 

Country  Elevators 

Definite  plans  have  not  been  announced  so  far  regarding  the  official  pro- 
posal to  construct  a  system  of  country  elevators.  This  phase  of  the  elevator 
construction  program  presents  many  difficulties,  particularly  in  respect  of  the 
location  of  the  individual  units  and  the  type  of  construction  best  suited  to  the 
peculiar  needs  of  the  country. 

The  urgent  need  for  additional  grain  storage  facilities  in  Argentina  has 
never  been  more  apparent  than  at  the  present  time.  The  1936-37  wheat  crop 
was  normal,  but  the  bulk  of  the  exportable  surplus  will  move  out  through  the 
various  ports  during  the  four-month  period  ending  next  month  or  before  the 
new  corn  crop  begins  to  move.  The  record  corn  crops  harvested  during  the 
past  three  successive  years,  combined  with  the  wheat  and  other  grains,  are  taxing 
the  handling  facilities  at  the  ports  to  the  limit  and  were  only  relieved  last  year 
by  the  short  wheat  and  flaxseed  crops  of  1935. 

Corn  is  stored  on  the  farms  in  Argentina  on  the  cob  in  large  open  bins  and 
moves  to  the  ports  for  the  most  part  as  sold  for  export,  but  the  country  storage 
capacity  for  wheat  is  negligible  in  relation  to  the  production.  The  current  con- 
gestion is  most  evident  in  the  terminal  yards  of  the  railways  where  the  rolling 
stock  is  tied  up  for  long  periods  to  await  unloading. 

Highway  Construction 

Argentina  has  a  ten-year  highway  construction  program  under  way,  and 
the  equivalent  of  $132  million  at  par  will  be  spent  on  new  highways  throughout 
the  country  before  1943.  Last  year  $27  million  was  spent  by  the  Federal 
Government  alone  on  highways,  of  which  $22  million  came  from  the  gasolene 
tax.  The  new  highways  have  already  tended  to  increase  the  quantity  of  grain 
delivered  direct  from  the  farm  in  bags  by  motor  truck  to  the  ports,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  upwards  of  one-third  of  all  the  grain  is  transported  now  in 
this  way. 

Bulk  Transportation  of  Grain 

The  current  traffic  congestion  at  the  ports,  however,  does  not  favour  the 
individual  truck  owner  due  to  the  long  delays  experienced.  The  railways  are 
therefore  trying  to  take  advantage  of  this  situation  by  converting  their  rolling 
stock  to  permit  the  transportation  of  grain  from  country  points  in  bulk  to  meet 
the  truck  competition  and  if  possible  establish  the  practice  of  bulk  delivery  by 
motor  truck  at  country  stations.  Only  one  of  the  larger  railways  has  been 
active  so  far  along  this  line,  but  this  railway  handles  up  to  40  per  cent  of  all 
the  grain  transported  by  rail  and  last  year  50  per  cent  of  its  grain  tonnage, 
including  wheat  and  corn,  was  carried  in  bulk.  This  is  a  very  recent  and  rapid 
development.  The  railway  in  question  is  using  small  transfer  units  at  country 
stations. 

The  Argentine  Government  have  just  invited  tenders  on  30  portable  units, 
a  species  of  wheeled  tank,  of  a  type  stated  to  have  been  used  in  Canada  before 
the  advent  of  the  present  country  elevators,  for  use  in  transferring  grain  in 
bulk  at  country  stations.  It  may  be  that  apparatus  of  this  nature  will  be  adopted 
permanently  for  use  at  points  where  doubt  exists  as  to  the  permanent  utility  of 
an  elevator. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Revised  Duties  in  Trinidad  on  Painters'  Materials 

A  resolution  of  the  Trinidad  Legislative  Council,  effective  April  2,  1937,  and 
retrospective,  as  regards  mixed  paints,  to  January  1,  1937,  revised  the  rates  on 
some  paints  and  related  materials.  Wood  and  floor  polishes  in  liquid  form, 
including  French  polish,  also  turpentine  and  turpentine  substitutes,  remain  at 
30  cents  per  gallon,  but  other  polishes,  also  enamels,  varnishes  and  lacquers, 
clear  or  coloured,  formerly  30  cents  per  gallon,  are  to  be  $1.25  per  100  pounds. 
Paints  and  colours,  dry  or  in  a  paste  form,  not  ready  for  immediate  use,  and 
putty  remain  at  75  cents  per  100  pounds.  Other  paints,  colours  and  painters' 
materials  not  elsewhere  specified,  including  mixed  paints,  are  increased  from 
75  cents  to  $1.25  per  100  pounds.  The  foregoing  are  British  preferential  rates, 
applicable  to  Canada  and  other  Empire  countries.  The  general  tariff,  applicable 
to  imports  from  countries  outside  the  British  Empire,  is  in  each  case  double  the 
rates  quoted. 

Finnish  Import  Prohibition  for  Feeding  Stuffs 

Mr.  Richard  Grew,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Oslo,  writes  under 
date  April  14  that  a  resolution  was  passed  in  Finland  on  April  2,  1937,  effective 
from  the  same  date  until  further  notice,  prohibiting  the  importation  into  Fin- 
land of  oil  cakes,  cakes  made  of  maize  flour  pressed  together,  acorns  ground  or 
unground,  peanuts,  and  other  feeding  stuffs  with  the  exception  of  lime-treated 
feeds.  The  resolution  provides,  however,  that  the  Minister  of  Finance  may 
grant  dispensation  from  this  regulation  in  special  cases. 

Tariff  Revision  in  Japan 

With  reference  to  notices  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1721 
(January  23)  and  No.  1728  (March  13),  Mr.  T.  J.  Monty,  Assistant  Trade  Com- 
missioner at  Tokyo,  writes  that  as  a  result  of  a  change  of  Government  in  Japan 
the  project  for  general  tariff  revision  was  replaced  by  a  new  bill.  This  bill 
proposes  increased  taxation  on  motor  cars,  engines  and  parts,  and  on  mineral 
oils,  iodine,  cassava  root  with  a  view  mainly  to  strengthening  the  local  industries 
producing  these  commodities.  It  abolishes  the  tax  exemption  on  mineral  oils 
except  on  oils  for  use  as  fuel  by  the  fishing  industry,  which  will  still  be  exempt 
from  import  duties.  The  bill  contains  provisions  for  exemptions  from  duty 
of  wood  for  making  rayon  pulp,  on  newsprint,  on  pig  iron  and  iron  articles,  the 
latter  for  two  years  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  such  material.  In  order  to  stimulate 
air  transport  in  Japan  it  is  proposed  that  aeroplanes,  motors  and  propellers 
imported  with  the  approval  of  the  Government  are  to  be  duty  free.  Other  pro- 
posals are  lowering  the  duty  on  denatured  molasses,  removing  the  duty  material 
for  use  in  alcohol  and  articles  of  Government  monopoly.  At  the  time  of  writing, 
March  31,  these  changes  had  not  been  passed  into  law. 

INFORMATION  ON  EXCHANGE  RESTRICTIONS 

During  the  period  of  unsettled  exchange  conditions  in  many  countries,  it 
has  been  the  practice  to  publish  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  from 
time  to  time  fairly  complete  reviews  of  the  principal  features  of  the  exchange 
situation  in  countries  regarding  which  it  is  most  important  that  CanadiaD 
exporters  be  adequately  informed.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  resident  in 
territories  where  exchange  control  is  in  force  are  under  instruction  to  prepare 
reports  for  publication  dealing  with  major  alterations  in  the  methods  of  control 
and  with  revisions  of  policy  or  of  regulations  that  affect  imports  from  Canada. 
Apart  from  these  published  reports,  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  has  od 
file  unpublished  data  which  will  be  freely  furnished,  on  request,  to  Canadian 
firms  desiring  information  with  regard  to  exchange  conditions  in  specified 
countries. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  26,  1937 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  April  26,  and  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  April  10,  1937,  with  the 
official  bank  rate: — 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Country 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal  Official 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending  Ba 

nk  Rat 

April  19 

Austria 

.  Schilling 

.1407 

tp    .  lo  u  u 

tp    .  l  O'U  / 

Belgium  . . 

 Belga 

.1001 

1684 

1686 

o 
z 

T^iil  era  ri  a 

Lev 

.0072 

.0129 

.0129 

ft 
u 

0349 

0347 

3 

Dpntnfl  rlr 

Krone 

.2680 

2194 

2199 

4 

Finland 

.  .Markka 

.0252 

.0216 

.0218 

A 
r± 

France 

 Franc 

.0392 

.0446 

0443 

4 

rnrprmflTiv 

.  Reichsmark 

.2382 

4016 

.4012 

4 

Great  Britain 

Pound 

4.8666 

4.9175 

4 .9262 

2 

Greece  

. .  Drachma 

.0130 

0090 

.  0090 

6 

Holland  . 

.  .Guilder 

.4020 

5468 

5465 

2 

Hungary  . 

 Pengo 

.1749 

.2951 

.  2949 

4 

Italy  

.0526 

.  0525 

.  0525 

44 

^2 

.0176 

.0231 

023 1 

5 

.2680 

.2470 

2474 

4 

Poland  

 Zloty 

.1122 

.  1895 

.  1891 

5 

.0442 

0445 

0447 

4^ 

.0060 

.0073 

.  0073 

44 

^2 

.  1930 

g 

.2680 

.2534 

.  2538 

24 

■^2 

.  1930 

2280 

.2283 

14 

J-2 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

.  9987 

.9981 

14 

.4985 

.2774 

.2770 

4-5 

Cuba  

1.0000 

.  9980 

.9973 

.0392 

.0446 

0443 

4.8666 

4 .9275 

4.9362 

.0392 

0443 

Other  British  West  Indies  Dollar 

1.0138 

1  0244 

1  0262 

.Peso  (Paper) 

.4245 

3277 

3283 

°2 

Unofficial 

3036 

3024 

.  1196 

0,870 

0870 

Unofficial 

.0628 

!0631 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1 . 0244 

1 . 0262 

Chile  

.  1217 

.0516 

.0516 

A  1 

4* 

Unofficial 

.0416 

.0416 

Colombia  

 Peso 

.9733 

.5689 

.5685 

4 

Peru  

 Sol 

.  zoUU 

.2572 

.2570 

6 

.1930 

.2846 

.2944 

 Peso 

1.0342 

.  7850 

.7852 

4.8666 

4.9112 

4 . 9200 

Egypt.  .   .  .Pound 

(100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5.0437 

5.0500 

China  (Shanghai) 

 Dollar 

.2966 

.2971 

 Dollar 

.3052 

.  3054 

.3650 

.3712 

.3720 

3 

 Yen 

.4985 

.2864 

.2870 

3.2 

 Guilder 

.4020 

.5475 

.5472 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4507 

.4516 

Straits  Settlements   ..  .."Dollar 

.5678 

.5760 

.5770 

4.8666 

3.9337 

3.9400 

4.8666 

3 . 9650 

3.9725 

2 

• 

Unofficial: 

.  1977 

.  1975 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has 

supplied  the  following  note 

Both  spot  and  future  positions  of  the  French  franc  have  moved  appreciably  lower  since 
the  middle  of  April.  The  Montreal  spot  rate  of  4-43  cents  on  the  26th.  however,  was  still 
about  10  points  above  the  devaluation  minimum  set  last  October.  Sterling  continued  to 
advance,  making  a  net  gain  of  about  1  cent  for  the  week  to  close  at  $4-926.  Gold  continued 
to  flow  from  London  to  New  York,  and  profit  rates  on  these  shipments  were  reduced  by 
about  one-half  as  more  United  States  banks  bid  for  the  business.  The  discount  on  New 
York  funds  at  Montreal  has  increased  to      of  1  per  cent. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 

Saint  J ohn,  NJ3.  Chatham,  Ont.  Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 

Halifax,  NJ3.  Kitchener,  Ont.  St.  Boniface,  Man. 

Quebec,  P.Q.  Stratford,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Woodstock,  Ont.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Toronto,  Ont.  St.  Mary's,  Ont.  New  Westminster,  B.C. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont.  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Kingston.  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont.  Victoria,  B.C. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont.  Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Quebec. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs- 
Rolled  oats  

Canned  Goods  

Miscellaneous — 

Seeds  (Alsike,  Clover,  Ryegrass 
Seed  Wheat  and  Mangel). 

Gloves  

Berets  

Cap  Materials  

Cloth  Remnants  

Underwear  Materials  

Underwear  (Ladies'  and  Child- 
ren's). 

Underwear  (Men's)  

Men's  Cotton  Underwear  

(Cheap). 
Ladies'  Stockings  in  Pure  Silk. . . 

Sheathing  Paper  

Kraft  Paper  

Paper  Bags  

Matches  


210 
211 

212 

213 
214 
215 
216 
217 
218 

219 
220 

221 

222 
223 
224 
225 


St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland.. 

Limerick,  Irish  Free  State . 

St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 

St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
London,  England  


Nicosia,  Cyprus  

St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 


Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase  Agency. 

Purchasing  Agent. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 
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Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


M  iscellaneous — Continued 

Insulating  Boards  

Softwood  Broom  Handles  

Talc  Powder  

Rubber  Hot  Water  Bottles  

Rubber  Footwear  

Jewellery  (Imitation)  

Vacuum  Flasks  

Electric  Pocket  Torches  

Household  Furniture  

Organs  

Bee  Keepers'  Supplies  

Tin  Cans  

Mild  Steel  Wire  Rods  

Lawn-mowers :  Non-mechanical 
14"-16"  wide. 

Mining  Equipment  and  Machin- 
ery. 


226 
227 
228 
229 
230 
231 
232 
233 
234 
235 
236 
237 
238 
239 

240 


Limerick,  Irish  Free  State. 

Glasgow,  Scotland  

St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 

London,  England  

London,  England  

London,  England  

London,  England  

London,  England  

St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 

Cardiff,  Wales  

Limerick,  Irish  Free  State. 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
Cork,  Irish  Free  State.  .  .  . 
Limerick,  Irish  Free  State. 

St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 


Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase  Agency. 
Purchase  Agency. 
Purchase  Agency. 
Purchase  Agency. 
Purchase  Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 


CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  BRITISH  PREFERENCES 

Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of  supplying  correct 
certificates  of  origin  for  goods  entitled  to  preferential  tariff  treatment  in 
Empire  countries.  The  regulations  to  be  observed  vary  enough  to  preclude  use 
of  uniform  documentation  for  the  different  British  markets.  As  regards  the 
principal  market,  the  United  Kingdom,  goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent  Empire  content;  optical  goods  and  parts  require  75  per 
cent;  a  selected  list  of  manufactured  goods  (see  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95) 
require  50  per  cent;  for  other  manufactured  goods  25  per  cent  Empire  con- 
tent suffices.  A  small  number  of  ingredients  must  qualify  independently  for 
preference.  Each  "article"  is  subject  to  the  preference  test  separately,  so  that 
when  machinery,  etc.,  is  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  knocked-down  each 
separate  assembly  or  part  must  qualify  in  itself  to  be  entitled  to  preference. 
Notice  27 A  of  the  London  Custom  House,  issued  in  December,  1936,  prescribes 
appropriate  forms  as  follows:  D,  119  (Sale),  for  growth  or  produce;  E,  120 
(Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F,  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobaccos 
and  sugars;  FF,  122  (Sale),  a  supporting  certificate  for  ingredients. 

L  

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  May  8;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  May  14;  Duchess 
of  York,  May  21;  Montcalm.  May  26;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  May  28— all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Andania,  May  21;  Antonia,  June  4 — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverdale,  May  7;  Beaverburn,  May  14;  Beaverbrae,  May  21;  Beaver- 
hill,  May  28;  Beaverford,  June  4 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ascania,  May  7;  Aurania,  May  14; 
Alaunia,  May  21;  Ausonia,  May  28 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  London,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Rutenfjell,  May  15;  Taborfjell,  May  25 — both 
Fjell  Line. 
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To  Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Norwegian  Ports. — Glittrefjell,  May  17;  Vigor,  May  31 — 
both  Fjell  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  May  6;  Manchester  Division,  May  13;  Man- 
chester Citizen,  May  20;  Manchester  Regiment,  May  27 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Boston  City,  May  15;  New  York  City,  May  31— 
both  Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  May  7;  Dorelian,  May  22;  Dakotian, 
June  8 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Southampton. — Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific,  May  15  and  June  5. 

To  Glasgow .— Delilian,  May  7;  Letitia,  May  14;  Sulairia,  May  21;  Athenia,  May  28— 
all  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnmona,  May  6;  Cairnglen  (calls  at  Dundee),  May  13; 
Cairnross,  May  27;  Cairnvalona,  June  3 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Gitano.  May  7;  Kyno.  May  28 — both  Ellerman  Wilson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Torr  Head  (does  not  call  at  Dublin),  May  9;  Melmore  Head, 
May  15 — both  Head  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverburn,  May  14;  Beaverbrae,  May  21;  Beaverhill,  May  28 — all 
Canadian  Pacific;  Grey  County,  May  10;  Brant  County,  May  20 — both  County  Line. 

To  Rotterdam  and  Havre. — August  County  (does  not  call  at  Havre),  May  5;  Grey 
County  (does  not  call  at  Rotterdam),  May  10;  Brant  County,  May  20 — all  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverdale,  Canadian  Pacific,  May  7;  Bochum  (calls  at  Bremen),  Ham- 
burg-American Line,  May  28. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Lagaholm,  Swedish-America-Mexico 
Line,  May  19. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Naples,  Messina,  Palermo  and  Seville. — Capo  Olmo,  May  7; 
Capo  Noli,  May  28— both  Capo  Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Picrre-Miquelon .—  Magnhild,  May  14;  Lillehom  (does 
not  call  at  St.  Pierre).  May  19;  Eitihang  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  May  29— all  Shaw 
SS.  Co.;  Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co.,  May  7  and  21. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.— North  Voyageur,  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  May  3,  17  and  31. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis,  May  13;  Colborne, 
May  27 — both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo 
offered). 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belise  (British 
Honduras). — Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  May  7;  Lady  Rodney,  May 
12;  Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  May  21;  Lady  Somers,  May  26 — all 
Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique.  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp.,  May. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — City  of  Glasgow,  Montreal-Australia- 
New  Zealand  Line,  May  29. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lytlelton  and  Dunedin. — Tredinnick,  Montreal-Australia-New 
Zealand  Line,  May  21. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Mattawin,  Elder  Dempster 
Lines  Ltd.,  May  10. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Singapore,  Madras, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — City  of  Khios,  Canada-India  Service,  May  15. 

To  Batavia,  Java,  and  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements. — Madoera,  Ma}r  14;  Rhexenor, 
June  15 — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — Rigel  (calls  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos).  Inter- 
national Freighting  Corp.,  May  8;  a  steamer,  Gardiaz  Line,  May  15. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Australia,  Canadian  Pacific,  May  29. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool.— Newfoundland.  May  25;   Nova  Scotia,  June  12 — both  Furness  Line. 
To  Copenhagen  and  Gdynia. — Pilsudski.  May  4;  Batory.  May  16 — both  Gdynia-America 
Line. 

To  Gothenburg. — Gripsholm,  Swedish-American  Line.  May  31. 
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To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Fort  Amherst,  May  3;  Fort  Townsend, 
May  10 — both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland 
Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  May  5  and  19;  Nova  Scotia,  Furness  Line,  May  25. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  May  6;  Lady  Drake,  May  20; 
Lady  Nelson,  June  3 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique.  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
May. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy,  May  3;  Cornwallis,  May 
17;  Colborne,  May  31 — all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  it  suffi- 
cient cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Silverwalnut,  May 
9;  Malayan  Prince,  May  24;  Silverteak,  June  6 — all  Silver-Prince  Line. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  May  12;  Lady  Nelson,  May  26 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Out-ports. — Crawford  Ellis,  May  7;  Harboe  Jensen,  May  14 
— both  United  Fruit  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — A  steamer,  Ellerman  &  Bucknall  SS.  Corp.,  May. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka—  Hiye  Mam,  May  8;  Heian  Maru,  May  29;  Hikawa 
Mam.  June  19 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Hono- 
lulu). May  15;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki),  May  29;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Hono- 
lulu). June  12;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  June  28 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Talthy- 
bftis,  May  29;  Tyndareus,  June  28 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike  but  not  at 
Manila). 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Hopecrest,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  June  2. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  May  12;  Niagara,  June  9 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

T o  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki  (calls 
at  Papeete),  Canadian- Australasian  Line,  early  May. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Lochkatrine,  May  15;  Lochmonar  (calls  at 
Glasgow).  May  20;  Dinteldyk,  June  26;  Damsterdyk  (calls  at  Glasgow),  July  24 — all 
Holland-America  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Bretagne,  May  6;  Oregon, 
May  22 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Antwerp,  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Oakland,  May  26;  Seattle,  June  27 — both  Ham- 
burg-American Line;  Schwaben,  May  7;  Elbe,  June  8;  Este,  July  7 — all  North  German 
Lloyd  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Leme,  Empire  Shipping  Co., 
May  15. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — A  steamer,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  May. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira. — 
Northmoor,  North  Pacific  Shipping  Co.  Ltd.,  May. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Brandanger,  May  12; 
Hardanger,  June  3 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  Chinese  Ports.— Talthybius,  May  15;  Tyndareus,  June  12 — both  Dodwell  &  Co. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  and  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE 

AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  therefor,  should  be 
addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution." 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.   (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.   (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services.   (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory.   (Price  10  cents.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.   (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.   (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note.— Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  compiled  with  a  view  to  furnishing 
Canadian  exporters  with  information  respecting  the  possibilities  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  goods  abroad, 
the  nature  of  the  competition  to  be  encountered,  Customs  requirements,  etc.,  and  are  not  intended  for 
general  distribution.  Although  subscribers  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  are  entitled  to  receive 
such  reports  free  of  charge,  in  all  other  cases  their  distribution  is  controlled  by  the  King's  Printer,  who 
fixes  a  price  therefor  as  indicated  in  the  following  list: — 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (in  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 

Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.   Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 

copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada,  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Australian  Market  for  Fish  Products  (1931). 
French-Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 
Greece  as  a  Market  (1931).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  countries  included  In  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade 
Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.   (1930  Edition.) 

Markets  of  Central  America  (1929). 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade 
Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929). 

Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  Possibilit  ies  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929). 
Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Jugoslavia  as  a  Market  (1930).   (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OFJSTATISTICS 
The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics: 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finances 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorces. 

Canada,  1936.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Canada  Year  Book.   (Price  $1.50). 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Trade  (External),  (Imports  and  Exports)— Annual  Reports:  Fiscal  Year  (price  $3),  Calendar  Year 

(price  50  cents);  Quarterly  Report  (price  $2  per  annum);  Monthly  Report  (price  $1  per  annum.) 

Trade  (Internal) — Retail  and  Wholesale  Trade.  Capital  Movements  and  Balance  of 
Payments,  Prices  and  Cost  of  Living.   (Price  50c.  per  annum.) 

Monthly  Review  of  Business  Statistics.   (Prico  $1  per  annum.) 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

L.  D.  WILGRESS,  Director 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Sydney:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  No.  3952V.  Office — City  Manual 
Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory  covers  Federal  District  of  Canberra,  New 
South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer.   Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.   Office — Safe  Deposit 
Office  Building,  Melbourne.    (Territory  covers  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  West- 
ern Australia,  and  Tasmania.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Shell  Building,  60  Ravenstein  Street,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

B.  C.  Butler,  Union  Building.  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.    (Territory  includes  the  Straits 

Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfeiderated  Malay  States,  Siam,  British 
Borneo,  and  Netherlands  India.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.  Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  H.  A.  Scott.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264.  Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.  (Territory  covers  Central  China  and  North  China.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

C.  S.  Bissett.   Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.   Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico,)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Henri  Turcot.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Herctjle  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (90.  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  includes  Germany — except 
the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  and  Poland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Stkes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.  (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Conneil  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  {cable  address,  Cana- 
dian) ;  and  40  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  P.  V.  McLane.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  Office— 309  Crescent  Build- 
ing, 72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City. 
Office — Edifioio  Banco  de  Londires  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Coolsingel  111b,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine 
Valley  and  Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

W.  F.  Bull.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

Richard  Grew,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.   (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters— Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office— Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  Office — 
Prudential  Assurance  Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free 
State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  L   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.   (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  E.  L.  McColl,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.     (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 

address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center.  (Territory 
includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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CHANGE  IN  CABLE  ADDRESS,  MEXICO   CITY  OFFICE 

Mr.  S.  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico  City,  writes 
under  date  April  14,  1937,  that  the  cable  address  for  the  Mexico  City  office  is 
now  "  Canadian,"  instead  of  "  Cancoma." 


CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
in  the  United  Kingdom 

Domestic  Trade  Situation 

London,  April  19,  1937. — Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  has  been  a 
further  increase  in  industrial  activity,  but  with  the  expansion  in  the  volume  of 
business,  a  paucity  of  both  labour  and  materials,  as  well  as  rising  costs  have 
developed  in  some  quarters,  which  might  have  the  cumulative  effect  of  retarding 
the  accelerated  pace  at  which  business  has  been  expanding.  The  Economist 
complete  index  of  business  activity  in  February  rose  to  109-5,  the  highest 
recorded  figure  in  the  index,  and  currently  there  was  a  trend  upward  in  production 
costs.  Commenting  on  this  situation,  Lloyd's  Bank  in  its  monthly  review 
says  that  "recovery  has  now  reached  the  stage  where  it  is  beginning  to  create 
a  new  set  of  problems.  The  world  is  emerging  from  a  state  of  glut  and  accumu- 
lation of  surplus  stocks,  and  while  it  would  be  wrong  to  suggest  that  it  is 
approaching  a  state  of  scarcity,  demand  is  in  certain  cases  beginning  to  outstrip 
immediately  available  supplies.  Rearmament  is  an  important  factor  in  this 
new  expansion  in  the  world  demand  for  commodities,  but  the  general  revival 
in  trade  and  consumption  is  of  equal  if  not  greater  importance." 

IRON  AND  STEEL 

As  it  is  largely  affected  by  rearmament  requirements,  the  demand  for  iron 
and  steel  is  so  considerable  that  there  is  a  shortage  in  the  consuming  industries. 
There  were  117  furnaces  in  blast  at  the  end  of  March  compared  with  115 
furnaces  at  the  end  of  February,  and  the  production  of  pig  iron  in  March 
amounted  to  680,300  tons  compared  with  603,700  tons  in  February,  and  633,600 
tons  in  March,  1936.  The  production  of  steel  ingots  and  castings  in  March 
amounted  to  1,109,500  tons,  compared  with  995,900  tons  in  February  and 
980,100  tons  in  March,  1936. 

EMPLOYMENT  CONDITIONS 

The  Ministry  of  Labour  reports  indicate  that  on  March  15,  1937,  the 
number  of  insured  persons  in  employment  in  Great  Britain  (exclusive  of  persons 
within  the  agricultural  scheme)  was  approximately  11,242,000.  This  was  55,000 
more  than  the  total  for  February  22,  and  553,000  more  than  that  for  March  23, 
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1936.  The  improvement  occurred  in  most  of  the  principal  industries,  being  most 
marked  in  coalmining,  the  woollen  and  worsted  industry,  tailoring,  dressmaking, 
millinery,  furniture  making,  the  distributive  trades,  and  hotel  and  boarding  house 
service.  The  number  of  registered  unemployed  declined  to  1,601,201,  a  reduction 
of  26,644  since  February  22,  1937,  and  280,330  less  than  on  March  23,  1936. 

BUDGET  POSITION 

The  Government's  financial  year  1936-37  closed  with  a  surplus  of  £7,530,000, 
and  taking  into  account  the  fact  that  the  revenue  was  called  upon  to  meet  the 
cost  of  the  first  year's  program  of  intensive  rearmament  and  of  the  continued 
expansion  of  social  services,  the  budget  position  disclosed  is  noteworthy,  particu- 
larly as  there  was  no  resort  to  borrowing. 

INDEX  OF  PRICES 

According  to  the  Times  index  number,  the  average  level  of  wholesale  prices 
on  March  30  was  5-3  per  cent  higher  than  on  February  27,  and  24-3  per  cent 
above  that  of  March  30,  1936.  March  was  remarkable  for  advances  shown  by 
the  indices  of  the  different  groups  of  commodities.  Meat  and  fish  was  the  only 
group  with  a  lower  index  than  in  February,  but  even  here  there  were  a  number 
of  advances  which,  however,  were  outweighed  by  a  sharp  seasonal  drop  in  the 
price  of  English  eggs  and  a  lower  value  for  fish.  The  greatest  rise  in  the  group 
indices  was  12-1  in  cotton  and  the  smallest  3*9  in  other  textiles.  The  strength 
of  the  wheat  market  was  reflected  in  a  rise  of  5-7  per  cent  in  cereals.  Iron  and 
steel  advanced  4-3  per  cent,  and  other  metals  and  minerals  4-9  per  cent.  The 
rise  continued  to  be  more  rapid  in  industrial  materials  than  in  foodstuffs,  the 
total  index  for  materials  gaining  6-0  per  cent  on  the  month  and  that  for  food 
3-9  per  cent. 

Overseas  Trade  Situation 

A  feature  of  the  United  Kingdom's  overseas  trade  during  practically  the 
whole  of  1936  was  the  way  in  which  the  expansion  of  imports  outstripped  the 
increase  in  exports.  The  results  of  Britain's  external  commerce  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1937  shows  that  while  this  tendency  persists  it  is  not  so  marked  as  it 
was  at  the  same  time  last  year.  The  relative  improvement  in  the  export  position 
will  be  appreciated  from  the  following  table  summarizing  imports,  exports,  and 
re-exports  in  the  first  quarter,  compared  with  the  figures  for  the  corresponding 
period  in  1936: — 

Three  Months  ended  March  Increase 

1936  1937  Value        Per  Cent 

Imports   £200.150.181      £220,533,470      £20.383.208  14.6 

Exports   106.080.078       121.120.616       15.030.638  14.1 

Re-exports   15.861.668         18,752,835         2,891,167  18.2 

While  exports  grew  at  approximately  the  same  rate  as  imports,  the  absolute 
increase  in  imports  greatly  exceeds  the  increase  in  exports.  The  visible  adverse 
balance  of  trade  is  therefore  still  rising,  although  less  sharply  than  a  year  ago. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  this  result  is  in  part  the  logical  outcome  of  Britain's 
exceptionally  heavy  purchases  from  abroad  last  year.  The  buying  power  of  the 
supplying  countries  was  energized,  and  they  in  turn  are  beginning  to  purchase 
more  freely  from  the  United  Kingdom.  That  no  effort  should  be  relaxed  to 
develop  export  trade  is  universally  recognized.  The  Prime  Minister,  in  a  recent 
speech,  referred  to  this  question  in  the  following  words:  — 

Do  not  let  us  overlook  this  fact  that,  owing  to  the  trend  of  economic  nationalism,  owing 
to  the  adoption  of  the  various  devices  that  have  hampered  and  are  hampering  our  foreign 
trade,  our  whole  economic  structure  rests  upon  a  much  narrower  basis  than  it  did.  Therefore, 
when  a  turn  occurs,  it  may  come  more  rapidly,  and  the  decline  may  be  more  marked.  Hence, 
again,  let  me  impress  upon  you  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  all  our  connections  that  we  can 
in  foreign  markets,  however  tempting  the  home  market  may  be.    By  developing  new  pro- 
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duetion  and  improved  processes  we  should  be  ready  to  take  all  the  openings  which  must 
become  available  as  and  when  conditions  improve  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  they  are  showing  signs  of  improvement. 

Higher  prices  contributed  materially  to  the  total  increase  in  imports  of 
£29,383,298,  and  the  trade  groups  showing  the  biggest  advances  were  grain  and 
flour  (£7,181,375) ;  raw  cotton  (£3,778,027) ;  and  non-ferrous  metals  and  manu- 
factures (£3,828,797).  Concerning  British  exports,  the  increase  of  £15,039,638 
was  due,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  £11,000,000,  to  "articles  wholly  or  mainly 
manufactured,"  and  the  outstanding  items  in  the  expansion  were  iron  and  steel 
(£2,410,764) ;  vehicles  (including  locomotives,  ships  and  aircraft)  (£1,624,584) ; 
and  cottons  (£1,005,967). 

Imports  From  Canada 

The  quarterly  returns  give  details  of  staple  United  Kingdom  imports  by 
countries.  A  table  is  appended  which  sets  forth,  as  far  as  possible,  the  total 
importations  during  the  first  three  months  of  1937  of  the  products  which  Canada 
is  shipping  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  bulk  quantities,  together  with  the  principal 
sources  of  supply,  compared  with  the  parallel  figures  for  January  to  March,  1936. 
'In  the  cereal  division  a  remarkable  feature  is  the  increased  cost,  for  while 
quantities  do  not  exhibit  any  marked  variation  in  comparison  with  last  year, 
the  values  are  substantially  higher. 

Wheat. — In  wheat,  for  example,  total  deliveries  in  1937  (25,051,096  hundred- 
weight) increased  by  some  11  per  cent,  but  the  advance  in  value  over  the  first 
three  months  of  1936  was  58  per  cent.  The  other  notable  event  in  the  trade  was 
the  re-entry  of  Argentina  into  the  United  Kingdom  wheat  market.  The  republic 
furnished  10,045,953  cwts.  against  431,830  cwts.  a  year  ago. 

Barley  and  Oats. — Canadian  shipments  of  barley  fell  away  sharply  from 
110,653  cwts.  in  the  first  quarter  of  1936  to  21,466  cwts.  this  year.  In  oats 
Canadian  consignments  advanced  by  some  17  per  cent,  but  this  was  offset  by  a 
fall  in  Canada's  contribution  of  rolled  oats  to  the  extent  of  13  per  cent  as 
compared  with  last  year. 

Meats. — As  regards  meats,  highly  satisfactory  expansion  was  shown  in 
deliveries  of  Canadian  bacon,  which  went  up  from  239,949  cwts.  (£921,274)  to 
387,510  cwts.  (£1,453,866).  Upon  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  Canadian 
cattle  reaching  this  country  shrank  to  196  during  the  quarter  just  concluded,  as 
compared  with  1,638  head  a  year  ago. 

Apples. — Total  purchases  from  abroad  of  apples  were  drastically  curtailed. 
Imports  in  January  to  March,  1936,  were  1,732,264  cwts.;  this  year  they 
dropped  to  875,306  cwts.  At  the  same  time  Canadian  consignments  were  reduced 
from  872,725  cwts.  to  455,203  cwts. 

Tobacco. — Tobacco  imports,  taken  as  a  whole,  have  been  on  a  smaller  scale 
this  year.  The  largest  fall  occurred  in  "  unmanufactured,  unstripped,"  deliveries 
of  which  at  33,594,443  pounds  were  45  per  cent  less  than  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1936.  Reduced  shipments  from  the  United  States  were  mainly  responsible  for 
this  situation.  The  Canadian  share  of  the  trade  for  the  quarter  at  5,151,243 
pounds  was  well  maintained. 

Lumber. — The  progress  made  by  Canadian  lumber  in  the  United  Kingdom 
continues.  The  most  important  classification  is  sawn  softwoods,  of  which 
Canada  supplied  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  89,016  standards  (£1,188,709), 
a  rise  of  77  per  cent  over  last  year.  The  extent  of  Canada's  leadership  will  be 
realized  from  the  fact  that  the  next  most  important  supplier,  Poland,  sent  50,320 
standards  (£610,258).  Very  satisfactory  increases  also  developed  in  Canadian 
supplies  of  planed  or  dressed  softwoods,  sawn  hardwoods,  and  wooden  sleepers. 

Non-ferrous  Metals. — Another  branch  of  trade  in  which  Canada  is  vitally 
interested  is  non-ferrous  metals  and  manufactures.    Upon  the  whole  the  value 
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of  Canadian  shipments  was  well  maintained  in  the  period  under  review,  although 
there  was  a  contraction  in  quantity  as  regards  certain  items  such  as  lead,  nickel, 
and  zinc. 

Paper  and  Boards. — Arrivals  from  Canada  of  newsprint  during  the  quarter 
amounted  to  440,993  cwts.  (£183,206)  compared  with  463,238  cwts.  (£213133) 
in  the  first  three  months  of  1936.  A  similar  fall  took  place  in  paper  boards, 
the  relative  Canadian  quantities  being  85,434  cwts.  (£61,442)  and  98,893  cwts. 
(£67,897). 

Imports  of  Certain  Products,  Mainly  Agricultural,  into  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  Three  Months  ended  March  31,  1936  and  1937 


1936 


Wheat—  Cwts. 

Total  imports   22.514.432 

Canada   11,604.111 

Argentina   431.830 

Australia   6.019.312 

Soviet  Union   166  511 

Barley — 

Total  imports  ..   4.018.855 

Canada   110.653 

United  States   872.481 

Argentina   46.004 

Soviet  Union  .•   1.470,550 

Oats— 

Total  imports   274.512 

Canada   265.248 

Wheat  Meal  and  Flour- 
Total  imports   2.313.231 

Canada   944.445 

Australia   705.801 

United  States   22,192 

Oat  Products  (including  Groats  and  Rolled  Oats) — 

Total  imports   135,582 

Canada   135.359 

Foreign  countries   206 

Bacon — 

Total  imports   1.600.959 

Canada   239.949 

Denmark   852.020 

Poland   103.313 

Netherlands   115.318 

Sweden   62,559 

Hams — 

Total  imports   336.747 

Canada   60.201 

United  States   59.851 

Cattle —  Number 

Total  imports   163.68S 

Canada   1.638 

Irish  Free  State   162,050 

Cheese —  Cwts. 

Total  imports   616.836 

Canada   8.620 

New  Zealand   498,935 

Apples,  Rate — 

Total  imports   1.732.265 

Canada   872.725 

United  States   795,612 

Australia   24.932 

Pears,  Raw — - 

Total  imports   315.625 

Canada   3.202 

United  States   81.773 

Australia   11,391 

Union  of  South  Africa   153,678 

Pish,  Fresh  or  Frozen  (not  of  British  taking) — 

Total  imports   686.633 

Canada   20,966 

Norway   387.225 

Denmark   60.802 

Irish  Free  State   6,672 


1937 

£ 
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£ 
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Cwts. 

1,637.429 

692.412 

1.833,173 

26.165 

6.0-86 

21,784 

1,315.874 

556,020 

1,463,588 

1.607.430 

875,306 

846,760 

760.040 

455,203 

301,014 

773.582 

385,898 

412,817 

29.182 

9,089 

10,291 

360.743 

235,640 

298,828 

3,838 

2.010 

2,646 

100.318 

55,862 

72.485 

13.586 

18,823 

21.552 

173,728 

84,115 

109,094 

641.295 

654,296 

799,475 

68,502 

30,175 

95,422 

238.849 

369,370 

342,533 

105,003 

54.173 

105,903 

51.695 

6,332 

36.396 
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Imports  of  Certain  Products,  Mainly  Agricultural,  into  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  Three  Months  ended  March  31,  1936  and  1937 — Continued 

1936  1937 

Canned  Salmon —  Cwts.  £  Cwts.  £ 

Total  imports   161,834  609,725  243,832  888,259 

Canada   49,00  5  224,379  44,896  157,460 

United  States   70,787  281,778  61,506  235,993 

Soviet  Union   888  3,118  4,345  15,425 

Canned  Lobster — 

Total  imports   578  5,741  1,096  17,649 

Canada   352  3,726  866  15,029 

Lard — 

Total  imports   398,129  1,017,019  349,503  1,057,778 

Canada   54,080  148,401  84,257  274,600 

United  States   152,645  408,963  99,010  308,222 

Tobacco,  Unmanufactured,  if  Stripped —  Lbs.  Lbs. 

Total  imports   3,778,929  226,489  6,321,001  508,174 

Canada   200,433  17,492  273,662  18,471 

Nyasaland   23,602  881  65,906  2,788 

Southern  Rhodesia   128,736  5,337  133,006  5,213 

British  India   1,403,822  36,011  979,992  23,536 

United  States   1,860,645  159,660  4,668,816  447,224 

Tobacco,  Unmanufactured,  if  Unstripped — 

Total  imports   61,312,808  3,863,493  33,594,443  2,316,624 

Canada   5,290,701  335,639  5,151,243  375,020 

Nyasaland   79,756  4,667  16,142  671 

Southern  Rhodesia   151,565  9,094  185,839  6,489 

British  India   4,160  160  91,188  2,837 

United  States   54,703,277  3,435,807  26,354,027  1,788,191 

Aluminium  and  Aluminium  Alloys —  Cwts.  Cwts. 

Total  imports   34,511  150,462  34,289  149,471 

Canada   3,403  12,775  4,942  21,236 

Switzerland   20,233  90,306  21,462  94,563 

Copper  Ore —  Tons  Tons 

Total  imports   8,766  201,389  23  340 

Canada   5,831  173,650   

Copper,  Electrolytic,  Unwrought — 

Total  imports   29,959  1,187,252  37,343  2,218,937 

Canada   18,578  736,682  19,456  1,116,776 

United  States   4,093  160,269  7,687  471,342 

Australia   498  19,506     

Pig  Lead — 

Total  imports   89,663  1,459,264  83;097  2,395,129 

Canada   22,825  377,918  21,525  630,657 

Australia   53.764  870,156  38,045  1,075,287 

Nickel —  Cwts.  Cwts. 

Total  imports   73,753  707,916  73,103  653.322 

Canada   62.226  593,338  57,108  507,449 

Zinc,  Crude —  Tons  Tons 

Total  imports   37,775  620,551  41,811  1,038,078 

Canada   23.746  387,933  16,440  373,384 

Australia   5,138  83,528  2,500  65,528 

Leather,  Dressed,  Box  and  Willow  Calf —  Cwts.  Cwts. 

Total  imports   12,667  454,834  9,506  341,230 

Canada   2,089  98,979  2,102  104,112 

Germany   3,472  126,021  2,339  64,597 

Netherlands   1,711  68,690  684  29,939 

Hungary   1,930  63,919  591  20,262 

Leather,  Patent,  Varnished,  Japanned  and  Enamelled — 

Total  imports   2,973  78,700  2,559  79,009 

Canada   2.283  58,857  2,086  62,846 

United  States   249  7,523  218  7,697 

Germany   142  5,291  72  3,912 

Motor  Cars —  Number  Number 

Total  imports   3,719  636,636  4,775  715,629 

Canada   704  160.861  485  119,206 

United   States   2.766  444,936  2,758  489,117 

France   194  16,627  382  27,176 

Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes —  Doz.  Prs.  Doz.Prs. 

Total  imports   25,067  68,160  24,972  69,852 

Canada   24,357  65,820  23,501  66,491 

Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes  (if  not  made  to  cover  the  ankle) — 

Total  imports   227,284  183,955  226,602  148,326 

Canada   90,118  97,580  50,719  58,421 

Hongkong   118,964  69,435  167,901  78,148 
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Imports  of  Certain  Products,  Mainly  Agricultural,  into  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  Three  Months  ended  March  31,  1936  and  1937 — Concluded 


1936 

Newsprint  in  Rolls —  Cwts. 

Total  imports   1,774,248 

Canada   463,238 

Newfoundland   793,563 

Finland   322,130 

Norway   100,350 

Sweden   91,985 

Cardboard  and  Millboard  (other  than  Wallboardsj— 

Total  imports   662,922 

Canada   98,893 

Germany   133,932 

Sweden   153,315 

Finland   155,387 

Wood  and  Timber:,  Sawn,  Hard,  Not  Planed  or  Dressed — 

Thou.  Cub.  Ft. 


1937 


Total  imports. .   .  . 

Canada  

Poland  

United  States. . 
Wood  and  Timber,  Sawn, 


Soft,  Not  Planed  or 


Total  imports  

Canada  

Soviet  Union  

Finland  

Sweden  

Poland  

United  States.  .  . ;  

Railway  Sleepers  of  All  Kinds — 
Total  imports  

Canada  

Soviet  Union  

Latvia  

Poland  

Manufactures  of  Wood  and  Timber- 
Total  imports  

Canada  

Finland  

Soviet  Union  

Pulp  of  Wood,  Mechanical,  Wet — 
Total  imports  

Canada  

Sweden  

Finland  

Norway  


4,499 
1,050 
489 
1,480 
Dressed — 
Standards 
207,688 
50,076 
1,745 
50.824 
38)489 
41,804 
12,136 

6,387 
2,017 
100 
233 
3,775 


Tons 
250,860 
2,335 
45,206 
106,493 
93,906 


£ 

840,379 
213,133 
413,174 
133,754 
42,771 
36,194 

452,884 
67,897 
103,712 
110,428 
80,867 


600,757 
97,847 
57,953 

226,096 


2,191,838 
601,462 
18,403 
457,573 
342,691 
374,446 
280,622 

70,996 
21,440 
809 
2,267 
42,925 

1,754,883 
252,233 
386,273 
164,487 

545,518 
5,254 
101,046 
225,330 
208,053 


Cwts. 
1,474,978 
440,993 
484,349 
377,302 
88,710 
78,238 

733,332 
85,434 
144,796 
185,456 
181,902 

Thou.  Cub. 
5,071 
1,228 
604 
1,324 

Standards 
243,459 
89,016 
5,732 
30,924 
26,438 
50,320 
4,536 

16,589 
6,215 
1,147 
1,527 
6,035 


Ft. 


Tons 
143,858 

'  35,705 
43,212 
64,001 


£ 

615,574 
183,206 
206,253 
155,905 
37,056 
30,467 

505,146 
61,442 
112,836 
134,840 
96,988 


684,921 
119,261 
70,102 
212,571 


3,082,118 
1,188,709 
70,355 
357,591 
324,824 
610,258 
119,031 

206,714 
69,608 
10,572 
21,400 
78,242 

1,700,131 
227,605 
403,178 
204,175 

644,105 

'  146,699 
190,472 
302,485 


British  Exports  to  Canada 

Figures  have  been  extracted  from  the  quarterly  returns  and  are  reproduced 
below  giving  particulars  of  the  chief  United  Kingdom  exports  to  Canada.  In 
most  cases  the  returns  are  available  by  value  only,  but  they  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  progress  made  last  year  by  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  in 
selling  their  goods  in  the  Dominion  has  been  carried  still  further  during  the  first 
three  months  of  1937: — 

1936  1937 
Tons  £  Tons  £ 

8,001,096        6,632,390        8,639,201  7,462,290 
60,464  74,762  49,905  65,221 


Coal — 

Total  exports  

Canada  

Pottery,  Glass,  Abrasives,  Etc. — 

Total  exports  

Canada  

Iron  and  Steel  and  Manufactures  Thereof — 

Total  exports  

Canada  

Non-Ferrous  Metals  and  Manufactures  Thereof — 

Total  exports    

Canada    

Cutlery,  Hardware,  Implements  and  Instruments — 

Total  exports    

Canada    


496,100 
20,323 


1,960,343 
201,396 

8,166,079 
439,805 

3,270,251 
84,560 

1,910,036 
80,609 


647,144 
21,571 


2,206,608 
262,811 

10,576,843 
476,492 

3,744,423 
118,023 

2  090,006 
83,309 
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British  Exports  to  Canada — Concluded 


1936 

Machinery —  Tons 

Total  exports   95,422 

Canada   1,869 

Cotton  Manufactures  (except  Apparel  and  Embroidery) — 

Thou.  Sq.  Yds. 

Total  exports   509,467 

Canada   17,679 

Woollen  and  Worsted  Yarns  and  Manufactures — 

Total  exports    

Canada    

Tissues  of  Artificial  Silk  (including  Staple  Fibre  and 

Sq.  Yds. 

Total  exports   9,738,172 

Canada   379,177 

Manufactures  of  Other  Textile  Materials  (mainly  Linen, 

Total  exports    

Canada    

Apparel — 

Total  exports    

Canada    

Chemicals,  Drugs,  Dyes  and  Colours — 

Total  exports    

Canada    

Leather  and  Manufactures  Thereof — 

Total  exports    

Canada    

Paper,  Cardboard,  Etc. 

Total  exports    

Canada    

Vehicles  (including  Locomotives,  Ships,  and  Aircraft) — 

Total  exports    

Canada    

Miscellaneous  Articles  Wholly  or  Mainly  Manufactured 

Total  exports    

Canada    


1937 


10,097,656 
228,016 


10,360,567 
345,533 

8,614,438 
1,068,753 
Waste)— 


Tons 
96,683 
2,010 

Thou.  Sq.  Yds. 
499,611 
18,998 


415,359 
18,574 
Jute,  and  Hemp) — 
4,261,716 
385,543 


Sq.Yds. 
9.829,975 
639,086 


3,086,791 
133,902 

5,178,149 
224,681 

1,009,171 
67,760 

1,569,909 
49,369 

7,052,677 
74,851 

5,621,911 
207,248 


10,865,452 
289,956 


10,909,734 
330,682 

9,355,773 
1,170,951 


424,964 
29,717 

4,872,204 
459,253 

3,237,393 
137,439 

5,972,289 
213,706 

1,259,431 


1,710,325 
66,380 

8,677,261 
110,025 

6,434,330 
241,475 


LONDON  HONEY  MARKET  SITUATION 

J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  April  21,  1937. — In  spite  of  the  short  crop  of  white  clover  honey 
in  Ontario  in  1936,  a  larger  quantity  of  Canadian  honey  was  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  last  year  than  ever  before,  the  amount  being  in  excess  of 
2,500,000  pounds. 

Importations 

In  1936  over  forty-five  countries  made  honey  shipments  of  varying  sizes 
to  the  United  Kingdom  to  a  grand  total  of  73,833  cwts.,  valued  at  £125,408. 
Canada  was  again  the  largest  individual  shipper,  providing  20,494  cwts.,  fol- 
lowed by  Jamaica  with  14,587  cwts.  and  Australia  with  12,274  cwts.  Canadian 
shipments  in  1936  exceeded  the  1935  figure  by  over  560,000  pounds,  an  increase 
of  about  33^  per  cent.  Jamaica,  which  in  1935  was  in  the  leading  position  as 
a  supplier,  in  1936  took  second  place,  her  shipments  having  fallen  by  about 
280,000  pounds.  On  the  other  hand,  receipts  from  Australia  rose  from  2,584 
cwts.  to  12,274  cwts.  New  Zealand,  however,  worsened  her  position,  and  in 
1936  the  imports  of  honey  from  this  country  totalled  only  6,386  cwts.  as  com- 
pared with  9,261  cwts.  in  1935  and  5,710  cwts.  in  1934. 

Position  of  Canadian  Honey 

Honey  receipts  from  Canada  have  mounted  more  or  less  steadily  since 
1925,  aside  from  some  setback  recorded  in  1934  and  1935.    But  of  special 
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interest  in  this  connection  are  the  figures  showing  the  percentage  of  Canadian 
honey  to  total  imports  of  honey  during  the  period.  The  following  table  shows 
total  imports  from  all  countries  in  alternate  years  since  1925,  together  with  com- 
parative figures  of  imports  from  Canada  and  the  approximate  percentage  of 
Canadian  to  the  total  each  year: — 

Total  Canada  Canadian 

Cwts.  Cwts.  Percentage 


1925    76,477  3,162  4.1 

1927    84,415  6,487  7.6 

1929    97,060  9,438  9.6 

1931    78,228  17,155  21.8 

1933   *       79,759  19,034  23.8 

1934    65,342  15,489  22.9 

1935    64,029  15,122  23.6 

1936    73,833  20,494  27.1 


Generally  speaking,  1936  was  a  poor  year  for  honey  in  most  parts  of  the 
world.  In  England  the  wet  season  seriously  curtailed  production,  which  nor- 
mally is  estimated  at  over  half  the  total  imports.  Although  largely  unorganized 
as  an  industry,  English  honey  sells  at  a  substantial  premium  over  most  im- 
ported varieties  because  of  a  natural  preference,  and  particularly  because  of 
the  variety  of  attractive  flavours  in  which  it  is  available.  For  this  latter  reason 
alone  it  would  be  impossible  for  Canadian  honey  to  command  an  equal  position 
to  the  best  English. 

Canadian  honey,  however,  is  well  liked  and  is  especially  desired  for  blend- 
ing purposes.  The  large  quantities  in  which  it  is  purchased  is  an  indication  of 
this.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  Canadian  honey  brings  a  better  average  price 
than  most  other  bulk  honeys  imported  and  sold  on  the  London  market  (with 
the  exception  of  New  Zealand)  would  seem  to  confirm  this  statement.  There  is, 
nevertheless,  a  figure  beyond  which  it  would  be  difficult  for  importers  to  pay 
for  Canadian  bulk  honey  unless  retail  prices  were  to  be  increased.  The  great 
variety  of  honeys  available  in  this  country,  and  the  many  sources  from  which 
they  are  always  readily  obtainable,  tend  to  make  blenders  and  bottlers  some- 
what independent  at  times  of  Canadian  supplies.  Most  of  them,  however, 
prefer  to  use  Canadian  because  it  can  always  be  depended  upon  to  be  well 
graded,  but  when  prices  reach  too  high  a  figure  substitutes  quickly  come  into 
use. 

General  Average  Prices 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  honey  by  leading  countries  for 
1936  and  1935,  together  with  their  declared  values  (approximately  c.i.f.  United 
Kingdom  port  of  entry)  for  the  two  years: — 

Imports  by  Countries  in  1935  and  1936 


1936  1935 

Cwts.            £  Cwts.  £ 

Total                                                  73,833         125,408  64,029  119,783 

Jamaica                                           14,587          19,139  17,185  17,656 

Canada                                            20,494          40,438  15.122  32,143 

New  Zealand                                     6,386          19,746  9,261  32,215 

United  States                                    5,588          12,576  5,997  13,649 

Mexico                                              1,467            1,818  2,922  3,835 

Australia                                         12,274          14,968  2,584  4,144 

Chile                                                 1,946           2,363  2,331  3,056 

San  Domingo                                     3,074           3,563  1,324  1,434 

Cuba                                                     90              118  1,313  1,639 

Guatemala                                         3,039           3,-585  1.023  1,281 

Russia   261  601 

Other   4.706  8.130 


While  the  values  shown  in  this  table  cannot  be  regarded  as  accurate  indica- 
tions of  the  selling  prices  of  the  various  honeys  mentioned,  for  a  number  of 
reasons  which  will  be  apparent,  nevertheless  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
1936  the  average  price  per  cwt.  for  Canadian  was  39-4  shillings  per  112  pounds. 
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Jamaican  averaged  26-2  shillings;  Australia,  24-7  shillings;  New  Zealand, 
61-8  shillings;  and  the  United  States,  45  shillings. 

These  figures  should  be  carefully  analysed,  however,  as  otherwise  very 
misleading  conclusions  might  be  reached.  Briefly,  the  relative  position  is  this: 
United  States  honey  reaching  this  market  is  chiefly  on  the  comb,  for  which  a 
special  trade  exists.  This  trade  in  comb  honey  is  worth  the  renewed  considera- 
tion of  Canadian  shippers;  a  definite  market  for  it  exists.  Bulk  honey  does 
not  enter  extensively  into  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States  so  far  as  Great 
Britain  is  concerned. 

The  bulk  of  Australian  honey  imported  is  regarded  as  satisfactory  for  manu- 
facturing purposes,  but  the  flavour  of  much  of  it  prevents  its  ready  retail  sale; 
this  accounts  for  its  low  price.  Similarly,  much  of  the  Jamaican  honey,  especi- 
ally in  certain  years,  has  a  restricted  outlet.  Jamaican  honey  is  largely  dark 
in  colour  and  not  well  graded,  and  this  makes  it  generally  unacceptable  for  the 
table  trade.  Nevertheless,  during  the  present  year  which  is  now  commencing 
there  appears  to  be  a  fair  volume  of  good  white  Jamaican  honey  coming  for- 
ward.  For  this  prices  up  to  35  shillings  per  cwt.  are  being  paid. 

The  New  Zealand  average  price,  it  will  have  been  noted,  is  higher  than  that 
of  any  other.  There  are  several  reasons.  The  marketing  of  New  Zealand  honey 
is  a  monopoly  entirely  in  the  control  of  one  firm.  The  honey  itself  is  attractive 
in  flavour  and  colour,  and  most  of  that  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  is 
said  to  be  sold  under  a  private  label.  This  undoubtedly  helps  to  keep  the  price 
high.  At  the  same  time  the  volume  sold  is  small  compared  with  either  Cana- 
dian or  Jamaican,  and  advertising  and  distribution  costs  must  be  relatively  high. 

In  1936  only  6,386  cwts.  of  New  Zealand  honey  were  imported  compared 
with  20,494  cwts.  of  Canadian.  The  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  therefore 
that,  in  order  to  secure  a  high  price,  production  and  distribution  must  be  effec- 
tively controlled.  For  the  volume  of  honey  produced  in  Canada  and  marketed 
in  the  United  Kingdom  annually  this  would  probably  prove  impossible,  as 
indeed  past  experiments  have  shown.  At  the  same  time,  some  measure  of 
co-ordination  of  marketing  wTould  undoubtedly  prove  advantageous  to  all  con- 
cerned in  Canada,  but  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  high  prices  and  large 
volume  are  usually  incompatible. 

Advantage  of  a  Special  Brand 

In  addition,  consideration  might  be  given  by  some  of  the  leading  producers 
in  the  Dominion  to  the  desirability  of  placing  on  the  British  market  a  Canadian 
honey  of  distinctive  brand  and  well  supported  by  advertising.  Because  of  the 
present  custom  of  the  retail  trade  in  London,  honey  is  only  sold  here  in  glass 
jars  (or  sometimes  pottery),  and  seldom  in  sizes  over  1-pound  weight.  Tins 
of  1,  2-J,  and  larger  sizes  have  been  tried,  as  have  cardboard  cartons,  but  so 
far  without  success.  It  is  for  this  reason  largely  that  honey  is  exported  from 
Canada  almost  exclusively  in  bulk,  usually  60-pound  tins,  and  is  repacked  in 
retail  containers  here.  In  the  process  most,  of  it  loses  its  Canadian  identity. 
While  direct  shipment  of  honey  in  glass  retail  containers  from  Canada  would 
probably  not  be  feasible,  there  should  be  an  opportunity  to  have  it  packed  here 
under  supervision  with  a  distinctive  label  which  would  eventually  build  a  valu- 
able goodwill.  The  enterprise,  however,  would  be  useless  without  proper  back- 
ing- 

Price  Outlook 

With  a  comparative  shortage  of  Canadian  honey  at  the  moment  in  the 
London  market,  prices  have  strengthened  considerably  in  recent  months  despite 
the  appearance  of  the  Jamaican  new  crop.  Most  bottlers,  however,  seem  to 
have  sufficient  stocks  to  carry  them  over  until  the  new  Canadian  production  is 
available  next  autumn. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  BUDGET 

Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the 
United  Kingdom 

London,  April  22,  1937. — The  chief  problem  confronting  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  framing  his  1937  Budget  was  to  organize  the  financing 
of  the  Defence  Program  which  will  place  a  heavy  burden  on  the  country's 
resources  for  several  years.  The  Government  have  decided  that  the  increased 
expenditure  shall  be  provided  partly  by  special  borrowing  and  partly  from 
current  revenue,  which  renders  an  increase  in  taxation  inevitable. 

Under  the  Defence  Loans  Act  the  Treasury  was  authorized  to  borrow  up 
to  a  maximum  of  £400,000,000,  spread  over  a  period  not  exceeding  five  years. 
Assuming  that  the  period  remains  unchanged  and  that  the  borrowing  powers 
are  exercised  to  the  fullest  extent,  this  represents  an  average  of  £80,000,000 
a  year.  In  introducing  his  proposals,  Mr.  Chamberlain  stated  that  the  full 
£80,000,000  will  be  borrowed  during  the  current  year  in  view  of  the  exceptional 
nature  of  the  expenditures  required. 

As  regards  his  Budget,  he  estimated  the  total  prospective  expenditure  for 
1937-38  as  £862,848,000.  This  sum  excludes  the  special  Defence  Loan  and 
represents  an  increase  of  £38,451,000  over  last  year.  Fortunately,  the  revenue 
is  in  a  healthy  and  buoyant  condition  due  to  trade  prosperity,  and  a  larger 
income  may  be  expected  from  practically  all  existing  sources  of  taxation.  As 
a  result,  the  Chancellor  calculated  that  he  might  anticipate  a  growth  in  revenue 
from  these  sources  of  £23,553,000,  leaving  a  probable  deficit  of  £14,898,000  to 
be  met  by  new  taxation. 

In  order  to  fill  this  deficiencv  there  is  to  be  an  advance  in  the  income  tax 
of  3d.  in  the  £  (i.e.  from  4s.  9d.  to  5s.).  This  will  produce  £13,000,000  this 
year,  but  £15,000,000  in  a  full  year.  Further,  precautions  against  income 
tax  evasion  will  be  adopted  which,  in  the  current  vear,  will  realize  £150,000 
and  in  a  full  year  £1,000,000. 

National  Defence  Contribution 

While  this  leaves  only  a  small  gap  to  be  bridged,  in  seeking  a  new  tax 
the  Chancellor  thought  it  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  special  considerations 
of  the  heavy  expenditures  which  are  contemplated  for  the  next  few  years,  and 
to  devise  an  impost  capable  of  growth  in  itself  and  easily  adjustable  so  as  to 
allow  for  variations  in  the  yield  of  revenue  from  existing  taxation.  The  plan 
finally  decided  upon  is  in  the  nature  of  an  Excess  Profits  Duty  and  is  to  be 
called  the  National  Defence  Contribution.  It  will  be  payable  in  respect 
to  the  growth  of  profits  by  all  persons,  firms  or  companies  engaged  in  industry 
or  trade  whose  profits  in  any  accounting  year  after  April  5,  1937,  exceed  £2,000. 
The  taxpayer  will  have  the  option  of  selecting  one  of  two  alternative  methods 
of  assessment:  firstly,  on  the  profits  which  he  earns  in  excess  of  what  will 
be  called  the  "profits  standard"  (namely,  his  average  profits  for  the  years 
1933-34-35) ;  and  secondly,  on  the  amount  by  which  profits  exceed  6  per  cent 
in  the  case  of  a  company,  and  8  per  cent  in  the  case  of  a  firm.  The  tax  is 
graduated  in  such  a  way  that  the  rate  will  advance  with  prosperity. 

The  estimated  yield  of  the  National  Defence  contribution  is  £2,000,000 
in  the  present  year,  but  next  year  it  is  expected  to  produce  between  £20,000,000 
and  £25,000,000.  Thereafter  the  yield  will  depend  upon  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  country.  From  these  sources  Mr.  Chamberlain  reckoned  that  the  total 
revenue  for  the  present  fiscal  year  would  be  £8G3,100,000,  which  against  the 
Budget  expenditure  of  £862,848,000,  leaves  a  prospective  surplus  of  £252,000. 
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Tariff  Changes 

The  only  tariff  changes  included  in  the  Budget  are  those  entailed  by  the 
recent  trade  agreement  with  Canada,  namely,  a  reduction  of  the  preferential 
import  duty  on  "stockings  and  socks  wholly  of  silk,  or  where  the  silk  com- 
ponent exceeds  20  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  value  of  all  the  components"  to 
28%  per  cent  ad  valorem  or  8s.  the  pound,  whichever  is  the  greater;  and  the 
addition  to  the  free  list  of  Empire  manufactured  "reed  organs  (including  har- 
moniums), complete."    The  new  duties  were  effective  from  April  21. 

It  was  also  announced  that  the  £4  a  cwt.  duty  on  imported  foreign  hops 
(preferential  rate  £2  13s.  4d.  per  cwt.),  which  is  due  to  expire  in  August  next, 
is  to  be  renewed  for  another  four  years. 

MANCHESTER  BUILDING  TRADES'  EXHIBITION 

Blair  Birkett,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  April  23,  1937. — The  Manchester  Building  Trades'  Exhibition  was 
held  this  year  during  the  period  April  6  to  17,  inclusive.  While  the  attendance 
fell  off  in  comparison  with  previous  years,  the  exhibition  is  held  to  have  been 
a  success  from  the  standpoint  of  the  business  done  and  the  inquiries  placed.  In 
all  there  were  177  exhibits  embracing  the  principal  materials  and  manufactured 
products  used  by,  and  closely  associated  with,  the  household  supply  and  building 
trades.  This  number  also  included  several  interesting  displays  by  municipal, 
architectural,  and  educational  authorities. 

Canada's  participation,  arranged  and  conducted  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Exhibition  Commission,  consisted  of  a  very  attractive  stand,  which  provided 
space  for  nine  separate  exhibits  of  Canadian  building  materials  and  household 
appliances.  Prominent  among  these  were  the  exhibits  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, the  British  Columbia  Timber  Commissioner,  and  the  Timber  Commissioner 
for  Eastern  Canada,  which  displayed  to  advantage  the  fine  qualities  of  Cana- 
dian timber.  The  inquiries  received  by  the  officer-in-charge  reflected  the  growing 
interest  in  Canadian  timbers,  and  much  useful  publicity  was  achieved.  In 
addition  the  Canadian  Government  Exhibition  Commission  made  an  interesting 
display  of  minerals,  including  specimens  of  rock  wool  and  manufactured  asbestos. 
The  remainder  of  the  stand  was  leased  to  the  following  firms: — 

Beatty  Bros.,  Ltd.,  washing  machines. 

Gilson  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  washing  machines. 

Renfrew  Refrigerator  Co.,  Ltd.,  ice  refrigerators. 

Thor  Canadian  Co.,  washing  machines. 

W.  H.  Colt  (London)  Ltd.,  cedar  shingles. 

IRISH  FREE  STATE  BUDGET,  1937 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  April  15,  1937. — The  sixth  Budget  of  the  present  Government  was 
submitted  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  to  the  Dail  yesterday  evening,  about  one 
month  earlier  than  usual.  The  income  tax  remains  at  4s.  6d.  in  the  £.  The 
Budget  contains  no  surprises,  but  several  concessions  to  poorer  people  by  way 
of  increased  social  grants  and  reduction  in  food  taxes;  also  there  are  many 
minor  changes  in  customs  duties,  chiefly  in  the  interests  of  local  industry.  The 
returns  from  the  past  year  have  been  most  satisfactory,  resulting  in  increased 
revenue  from  the  taxes  on  tobacco,  beer,  entertainments,  motor  cars  and  parts, 
and  sugar.  The  total  revenue  amounted  to  £31,034,710  as  against  the  estimate 
of  £30.191,500.  The  actual  surplus  amounted  to  £697,000.  For  the  present  year 
the  Minister  is  budgeting  for  an  estimated  surplus  of  only  £7,000  over  expendi- 
ture, the  tax  revenue  being  placed  at  £25,679,000,  and  non-tax  revenue  at 
£6,027,000. 
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IRISH  FREE  STATE  PAINT  TRADE 

A.  J.  Tingley,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  April  12,  1937. — The  Irish  Free  State  paint  industry  has  shown 
rapid  development  during  the  past  four  years,  the  number  of  manufacturers 
increasing  from  three  to  fourteen  since  1931.  In  order  to  promote  the  industry, 
a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  imposed  in  1932  on  all  paint  imports. 
This  was  later  increased  to  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  importations.  As  a 
result  of  these  measures  imports  have  declined  by  approximately  80  per  cent 
since  1931;  and  imports  of  varnish,  which  are  subject  to  the  duty  of  7s.  6d. 
per  gallon  (5s.  preferential  rate) ,  have  now  practically  ceased. 

Increased  Imports  of  Raw  Materials 

In  order  to  attract  local  manufacture,  most  of  the  raw  materials  used  in 
the  making  of  paints  are  permitted  entry  duty  free.  Dry  colours,  for  instance, 
are  free,  as  well  as  white  and  red  lead  in  dry  or  paste  form,  and  artists'  colours 
in  tubes.  Turpentine,  gums,  and  rosin  are  also  duty  free.  Stand  oils  are 
imported  free  under  licence,  but  linseed  oils,  owing  to  the  recent  establishment 
of  crushing  mills  in  this  country,  are  dutiable  at  33^  per  cent.  Up  to  the  present 
only  certain  grades  of  linseed  oil  have  been  manufactured  locally,  chiefly  crude 
and  boiled  oils.  Refined  linseed  oil,  protected  by  a  duty  of  33^  per  cent,  is  now 
on  the  point  of  being  manufactured  in  the  Saorstat,  and  imports  will  no  doubt 
continue  to  decline. 

As  might  be  anticipated,  imports  of  raw  materials  for  the  paint  industry 
have  all  increased  substantially  since  1931.  Imports  of  barytes,  ground,  includ- 
ing blanc  fixe,  have  increased  from  3,270  cwts.  valued  at  £715  in  1931  to  13,082 
cwts. — chiefly  from  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom — valued  at  £3,083  last 
year.  White  lead  imports,  including  stiff  paste,  have  increased  from  12,252  cwts. 
(£24,256)  to  22,025  cwts.  (£47,550),  and  imports  of  ochre  and  earth  colours — 
chiefly  from  Great  Britain— from  6,222  cwts.  (£6,720)  to  13,197  cwts.  (£12,375). 
Other  kinds  of  raw  materials  (including  leaded  zinc,  white  and  basic  lead  sul- 
phate) have  increased  from  24,359  cwts.  (£31,462)  in  1931  to  73,272  cwts.  (£79,- 
300)  last  year.  The  chief  sources  of  supply  were,  in  order  of  importance,  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  Germany,  Belgium,  Netherlands,  and  Spain. 

Decreased  Paint  Imports 

In  the  same  period  imports  of  prepared  paints,  distempers,  and  enamels 
(ready  mixed)  have  declined  from  57,050  cwts.  (£183,100)  to  11,920  cwts.  (£36,- 
030)  last  year  The  bulk  of  the  paint  requirements  were  formerly  imported  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  with  occasional  shipments  from  Germany,  the  Nether- 
lands, Belgium,  and  France.  The  United  Kingdom  is  still  the  outstanding 
source  of  supply,  although  increasing  imports  from  the  United  States  have 
appeared  during  the  past  two  years.  In  1931  paint  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  totalled  £180,000,  or  98  per  cent  of  the  total  imports,  whereas  in  1935 
— the  latest  year  for  which  details  of  imports  are  available — they  had  declined 
to  £51,500,  or  87  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  for  that  year. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  import  figures  that  the  decline  has  been  accelerated 
during  the  past  two  years.  Indeed,  many  of  the  domestic  manufacturers — of 
which  there  are  now  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  total  requirements  of  the 
country — are  urging  the  Government  to  prohibit  imports  in  the  near  future. 

Wholesale  paint  prices  in  Dublin  range  from  7s.  6d.  to  25s.  per  gallon, 
according  to  quality.   The  average  price  of  good-quality  paint  would  probably 
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be  from  18s.  to  20s.  per  gallon.  There  has  been  an  increased  production  of 
synthetic  paints  within  recent  years,  and  this  development  shows  no  sign  of 
abatement. 

Increasing  Domestic  Production  and  Consumption 

Many  of  the  leading  British  paint  manufacturers  have  established  branch 
plants  in  this  country.  In  the  opinion  of  one  firm,  the  demand  at  present  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  large  number  of  firms  catering  to  the  trade,  and  in  time  some 
of  them  may  be  forced  to  withdraw.  On  the  other  hand,  the  consumption  of 
paints  is  increasing,  and  with  the  improvement  in  the  type  and  quality  of  build- 
ing which  is  going  on  throughout  the  country,  the  quantity  of  paint  required  is 
much  greater  than  formerly. 

Prices  of  Raw  Materials,  etc. 

The  prices  for  most  raw  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paint  have 
increased  perceptibly  during  the  past  year.  The  linseed  oil  price  is  based  on 
the  United  Kingdom  market  price,  which  has  doubled  in  the  past  eighteen 
months,  and  is  now  approximately  £34  per  ton  c.i.f.  The  increased  price  is  due 
in  part  to  the  enhanced  American  demand  for  linseed.  Importers  are  now  look- 
ing for  imports  from  India  as  an  alternative  source  of  supply.  Prices  of  white 
lead  are  fixed  by  the  "  White  Lead  Convention."  Although  there  are  one  or 
two  individual  firms  which  offer  quotations,  the  combine  dominates  the  trade  for 
this  commodity. 

There  has  been  a  large  United  States  production  of  turpentine,  and  excess 
stocks  have  been  acquired  during  the  past  few  years,  so  that  the  price  of  this 
commodity  has  remained  relatively  cheap — approximately  33s.  6d.  per  cwt.  in 
barrels,  landed — about  the  same  price  as  that  of  a  year  ago.  Most  of  the  tur- 
pentine used  in  this  country  comes  indirectly  from  the  United  States  through 
the  United  Kingdom.  Rosin  prices  are  now  relatively  high,  ranging  from  18s. 
to  22s.  per  cwt.  f.o.b.  United  Kingdom  ports,  according  to  grade.  This  is  an 
increase  of  almost  50  per  cent  in  six  months.  The  freight  rate  from  Liverpool 
to  Dublin  would  add  another  £2  per  ton  to  this  cost. 

At  one  time  certain  dry  colours,  such  as  ferrite  yellow,  an  oxide  of  iron 
chemically  produced,  used  to  come  to  this  country  from  Canada,  but  it  is  now 
being  manufactured  in  England  under  licence  from  the  Canadian  patentee. 

It  is  believed  that  earth  colours  are  probably  the  only  imports  of  paint 
materials  which  might  be  competitively  imported  from  Canada.  Ochre  is  the 
most  widely  used,  but  there  is  also  a  demand  for  umber,  sienna,  iron  oxide,  and 
mineral  black.  As,  however,  domestic  paint  manufacturers  secure  practically 
all  their  requirements  through  United  Kingdom  brokers,  there  would  be  little 
opportunity  for  Canadian  firms  trading  direct  with  this  market  as  far  as  paint- 
materials  are  concerned. 

ONION  MARKETING  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

R.  P.  Bower,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  New  Zealand,  April  3,  1937. — Almost  every  year  there  is  a 
reciprocal  trade  between  Canada  and  New  Zealand  in  onions.  As  the  growing 
seasons  of  the  two  countries  are  complementary  these  areas  do  not  compete, 
supplies  from  the  one  usually  arriving  at  the  other  only  when  local  stocks  are 
nearing  exhaustion. 

The  New  Zealand  demand  in  any  one  season  depends  on  local  growing 
conditions  and  upon  the  extent  of  the  export  shipments.  There  are  two  principal 
onion-growing  districts  in  New  Zealand — the  Pukekohe  district  in  the  North 
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Island  and  the  Canterbury  district  in  the  South  Island.  Onions  from  the  former 
area  are  harvested  somewhat  earlier  than  from  the  latter,  because  proximity  to 
the  equator  allows  earlier  planting  and  hastens  growth. 

The  months  of  February  and  March  form  the  period  in  Pukekohe,  and  this 
crop — with  subsequent  additions  from  the  Canterbury  district — may  be  expected 
to  satisfy  local  requirements  for  from  six  to  eight  months.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  imports  become  essential.  A  short  crop,  or  a  prevalence  of  the  poorer 
keeping  varieties,  may  make  it  necessary  to  import  as  early  as  September.  As 
Canada  is  not  in  a  position  to  supply  so  early  in  the  season,  orders  are  placed 
in  Japan  or  California,  and  as  Canadian  stocks  become  available  shipments 
increase  from  the  Dominion. 

Owing  to  the  above  factors,  imports  vary  widely  from  year  to  year,  but 
even  when  purchases  were  heavy,  local  dealers  have  found  it  difficult  to  show 
a  profit.  The  explanation  is  that  when  the  local  crop  is  harvested,  supplies  are 
plentiful  and  prices  weak.  Growers  have  endeavoured  to  hold  their  onions  off 
the  market  in  anticipation  of  better  prices  later  in  the  season.  This  has  given 
the  impression  of  a  shortage  in  the  consuming  centres,  and  importers  have 
frequently  been  induced  to  order  more  than  the  true  stock  position  of  the  country 
warranted.  As  a  result,  an  overstocked  position  has  frequently  resulted  with  poor 
returns  to  growers  and  losses  to  the  importers. 

In  an  effort  to  rectify  this  situation,  the  Government  has  formulated  regula- 
tions governing  the  supply  and  distribution  of  onions  in  New  Zealand.  Any 
method  of  control  must  regulate  both  locally  produced  onions  and  imports. 

Local  Control 

All  onions  sold  by  wholesale  must  be  either  first  grade,  second  grade,  or 
picklers.  Ungraded  or  under-grade  onions  may  be  sold  only  by  public  auction. 
All  onions  intended  to  be  sold  as  graded  onions  must  be  examined  and  classified 
for  grade  by  onion  growers.  With  regard  to  the  sale  by  public  auction  of 
ungraded  or  under-grade  onions,  each  Island  is  divided  into  two  portions,  each 
of  two  districts,  and  such  onions  must  be  sold  only  in  the  district  in  which  they 
are  grown,  but  they  may  be  consigned  for  sale  and  sold  outside  that  district 
with  the  permission  in  writing  of  the  Director  General  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  rates  of  commission  chargeable  for  the  handling  and  sale  of  onions  of 
any  grade  or  classification  are  fixed  as  follows:  Auctioneers,  10  per  cent  of  the 
gross  sale  price,  plus  Id.  a  bag  as  handling  charge,  both  charges  payable  by  the 
vendor;  distributing  merchants  and  agents,  7^  per  cent  of  f.o.b.  or  f.o.r.  price 
(sacks  excluded) ,  such  charge  to  be  paid  by  the  purchaser.  A  brokers'  commis- 
sion of  2s.  6d.  a  ton  is  payable  by  the  broker's  principal. 

Growers  and  vendors  of  onions  are  required  to  submit  at  the  end  of  each 
month  a  return  showing  their  transactions  during  the  month. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  may  appoint  two  committees,  one  for  each 
Island.  Each  committee  shall  comprise  a  Government  representative,  who  shall 
be  chairman,  two  growers'  representatives,  and  one  representative  of  merchants 
engaged  in  the  business  of  marketing  onions  in  New  Zealand.  Each  committee 
shall,  when  requested  by  the  Minister,  advise  to  what  extent,  if  any,  the  minimum 
prices  prescribed  for  the  sale  of  graded  onions  should  be  varied  and  generally 
as  to  any  matter  referred  to  the  committee  in  relation  to  the  production  and 
marketing  of  onions  in  New  Zealand. 

Control  of  Imports 

The  importation  of  onions  has  been  prohibited  as  from  March  25,  1937, 
except  by  consent  of  the  Minister  of  Customs,  and  subject  to  such  conditions 
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as  he  may  think  fit  to  impose.  Monthly  returns  will  be  collected  from  growers 
and  merchants  setting  out  the  immediate  potential  supply  for  the  local  market 
from  New  Zealand  grown  onions.  From  a  study  of  these  figures  it  will  be 
decided  by  the  Government,  in  consultation  with  a  small  advisory  committee, 
just  when  and  how  many  onions  will  be  required  from  overseas.  When  imports 
are  decided  upon,  licences  will  be  given  to  merchants  who  will  then  import  in 
the  ordinary  way.  The  amount  allotted  to  the  various  merchants  will  be  deter- 
mined by  their  importance  in  the  trade  in  past  years. 

Effect  on  Canada 

The  effect  of  this  legislation  is  more  apt  to  be  favourable  to  Canada  than 
otherwise.  Canada  is  the  only  Empire  source  of  importance,  and  with  a  tariff 
preference  of  roughly  $12  per  ton  over  foreign  sources,  should  be  able  to  maintain 
as  good  a  position  as  formerly.  In  1935,  2,694  tons  were  imported,  valued  at 
$100,000,  of  which  1,216  tons  at  $48,000  came  from  Canada.  The  only  other 
important  supplier  was  the  United  States  with  1,162  tons  valued  at  $44,000. 

The  orderly  marketing  of  the  New  Zealand  crop  may  indicate  that  imports 
are  not  required  as  early  as  was  formerly  believed  to  be  the  case,  with  the  result 
that  the  bulk  of  the  orders  would  be  for  shipment  in  those  months  when  Canada 
could  supply;  this  would  unquestionably  result  in  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
business  than  formerly  being  placed  in  Canada.  An  assured  return  to  local 
onion  growers  might  make  the  activity  more  attractive  to  agriculturists,  but 
increased  production  will  not  seriously  affect  imports,  because  the  onions  will 
not  keep  with  any  certainty  after  September,  making  imports  necessary  at  that 
time,  no  matter  how  large  the  local  crop  may  have  been. 

Prospects  for  1937 

Although  it  is  too  soon  to  estimate  what  imports  will  be  necessary  later  this 
year,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  trade  that  the  figure  will  be  substantial.  A  poor 
growing  season  and  a  production  of  poor  keeping  varieties  is  responsible. 
Interested  Canadian  exporters  can  be  placed  in  touch  with  licensed  importers  if 
they  can  supply  c.i.f.  prices  for  various  grades,  packed  in  100-pound  sacks. 
Quotations  should  only  be  submitted  if  shippers  can  guarantee  they  can  get 
freight  space  during  the  period  shipment  is  required. 

INDIAN  WHEAT  CROP  FORECAST 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  March  30,  1937. — The  second  All-India  wheat  crop  forecast, 
based  on  reports  dated  March  5,  has  been  published  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
Indian  Trade  Journal.  There  has  been  a  decline  of  3  per  cent  in  areas  sown,  as 
compared  with  the  final  estimate  for  the  1935-36  crop,  but,  despite  some 
damage  from  weather  and  rust,  the  general  condition  and  outlook  are  regarded 
as  favourable. 

In  the  three  principal  wheat-growing  provinces  which  account  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  area  sown  to  wheat  in  all  India,  there  has  been  a  net  increase  in 
acreage  of  337,000.  In  the  Punjab  alone  it  is  estimated  that  this  year's  increase 
amounts  to  563,000  acres,  which,  with  a  small  increase  in  the  United  Provinces, 
is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  decline  of  246,000  acres  reported  from  the  Central 
Provinces  and  Berar.  There  have  been  substantial  declines  in  the  acreage  sown 
to  wheat  in  Gwalior  and  Rajputana,-  but  in  all  the  other  provinces  and  states 
the  fluctuations  have  been  of  small  extent  only. 
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The  following  table  illustrates  the  position  in  so  far  as  all  the  principal 
wheat-producing  districts  are  concerned: — 


Acreage  Sown  to  Wheat  in  India,  1935-S6  and  1986-37 


J.yO'O-'O'O 

LvO'D-oi 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

Provinces  and  States 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Total  

33.331.000 

32,490. 0'OO 

-  841,000 

10.236,000 

10,799.000 

+  563,000 

7,305.000 

7.32-5,000 

+  20,000 

Central  Provinces  and  Berar  .  . 

3.596 .000 

3.350.000 

-  246,000 

2.023,000 

2.046.000 

+  23.000 

2,145,000 

1,993,000 

-  152,000 

1.193,000 

1.244,000 

+  51,000 

1,634,000 

1.209,000 

-  425,000 

Bihar  

1,142,000 

1.129.000 

-  13.000 

Sind  

1,168,000 

1,060,000 

-  108,000 

1,646,000 

1.060,000 

-  586,000 

Other  

1,243,000 

1,275,000 

+  32,000 

Current  reports  on  the  quality  of  the  crop  are,  as  indicated  above,  reason- 
ably satisfactory.  Weather  conditions  have,  on  the  whole,  been  conducive  to 
normal  growth,  and  correspondents  in  the  Punjab,  for  example,  estimate  the 
present  condition  of  the  crop  at  96  per  cent  of  the  normal.  Estimates  for  other 
principal  areas  are  slightly  lower  but  the  general  outlook  is  quite  a  satisfactory 
one. 

Indian  Wheat  Trade 

•  There  is  at  present  a  general  spirit  of  optimism  throughout  the  wheat  trade 
in  India.  Recent  declines  in  world  supplies  have  resulted  in  a  distinct  firming 
in  prices,  while  the  levels  of  unsold  stocks  at  Karachi,  India's  principal  wheat 
export  centre,  have  for  some  time  been  unusually  low.  World  market  trends 
have  diverted  the  attention  of  producers  and  traders  to  export  possibilities 
rather  than  to  the  domestic  situation,  and  export  shipments,  principally  from 
Karachi,  increased  from  9,373  tons  during  the  period  April  1, 1935,  to  March  20, 
1936,  to  222,602  tons  during  the  similar  period  ending  on  March  20  of  this  year. 
It  is  even  considered  in  some  quarters  that  a  continuation  of  recent  trends 
may  result  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay  obtaining  positions  of  moderate  importance 
as  centres  of  export  trade  in  this  commodity. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

Mr.  G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cape  Town,  South 
Africa  (whose  territory  includes  Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal, 
Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and  Madagascar) ;  and  Mr.  C.  M. 
Croft,  formerly  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Auckland,  New  Zealand 
(whose  territory  included  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa),  are  making  a  tour  of  the 
Dominion  in  the  interest  of  Canadian  trade  with  these  countries: — 


Mr.  Heasman 


Vancouver  May  10  to  26 

West  Summerland,  Penticton, 

Vernon,  Kelowna  May  27  and  28 

Calgary  May  31 

Winnipeg  June  2  to  4 

Toronto  June  7  to  19 


Orillia  June  21 

Kitchener  June  23  and  24 

London  June  25  to  28 

Windsor  J une  29 

Brantford  June  30 
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Mr.  Croft 

Montreal  May  10  Montreal  May  20  and  27 

Quebec   May  11  and  12  Toronto  May  28  to  June  M 

Sackville  May  14  Ottawa  June  12  to  18 

Halifax  May  15  to  18  Winnipeg  June  20  to  24 

Yarmouth  May  20  Calgary  June  26 

St.  John  May  25  Vancouver  June  28 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
should  communicate  for  Vancouver,  Winnipeg  and  Toronto,  with  the  office 
of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association;  for  Montreal,  with  the  Montreal 
Board  of  Trade;  and  for  the  other  cities  with  the  respective  Board  of  Trade 
or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  FRANCE  IN  1936 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache 
Introduction 

Paris,  April  20,  1937. — Since  1936  was  a  year  of  transition  in  French  mone- 
tary values,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  there  were  serious  differences  in  trade 
figures  before  and  after  devaluation.  Since  devaluation  occurred  at  the  end  of 
September,  the  natural  division  is  for  the  first  nine  months  on  the  one  hand, 
and  for  the  last  three  months  on  the  other. 

Thus  it  is  found  that  in  terms  of  francs,  imports  for  the  last  quarter 
amounted  to  31  per  cent  of  the  year's  total,  or  24  per  cent  more  than  would 
have  normally  been  imported  on  the  basis  of  imports  for  the  first  nine  months. 

Influence  of  Devaluation 

The  value  of  imports  increased  because  of  their  greater  cost  in  terms  of 
devaluated  francs.  But  the  value  of  exports  for  the  last  three  months  was  over 
29  per  cent  of  the  year's  total,  or  16  per  cent  higher  than  the  normal  extension 
of  the  first  nine  months.  This  increase  in  the  value  of  exports,  since  it  could 
not  be  influenced  in  so  short  a  time  by  the  increased  cost  of  imported  raw 
materials  after  devaluation,  was  due  to  the  opposite  influence,  that  of  making 
French  goods  more  saleable  because  of  their  cheaper  price  in  foreign  currencies. 

According  to  another  method  of  analysis,  imports  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  1936  were  12  per  cent  higher  in  value  than  for  the  corresponding  months  of 
1935 ;  while  for  the  last  three  months  imports  were  46  per  cent  higher  than  for 
the  last  quarter  of  1935. 

The  influence  of  devaluation  on  export  values  was  still  more  startling. 
According  to  figures  for  the  first  nine  months,  exports  were  7  per  cent  lower 
than  for  the  corresponding  previous  period,  whereas  after  devaluation  they  were 
18  per  cent  higher  than  for  the  last  three  months  of  1935. 

Import  and  Export  Totals 

Total  imports  for  1936  were  valued  at  25,398,044,000  francs  as  against 
20,973,965,000  francs  in  1935.  Exports  totalled  15,453,625,000  francs,  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  the  previous  year.  Solely  due  to  increased  imports,  the 
adverse  balance  of  trade  reached  10  billion  francs  instead  of  the  5  billion  francs 
recorded  in  the  previous  year.  This,  however,  does  not  exceed  the  adverse 
balances  occasionally  encountered  previous  to  1934,  but,  because  total  trade 
was  at  a  reduced  level,  it  does  mean  that  approximately  40  per  cent  of  imported 
goods  could  not  be  paid  for  in  merchandise. 
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In  1936  France  imported  47,949,390  metric  tons  of  goods,  an  increase  of 
3,328,091  tons  over  1935.  Exports  were  down  slightly  from  29,317,106  tons  to 
28,950,721  tons.  The  whole  of  the  difference  between  import  and  export  ton- 
nages is  made  up  of  the  extra  coal  necessary  for  French  industry,  and  this 
increased  by  1,299,565  tons  in  1936,  providing  for  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
increase  in  import  tonnage.  The  total  amount  of  coal  imported  was  22,217,814 
tons,  leaving  about  25,500,000  tons  of  other  merchandise. 

In  value,  a  greater  amount  than  heretofore  of  France's  imports  came  from 
the  colonies.  Imports  from  these  sources  were  valued  at  7,249,924,000  francs, 
or  29  per  cent  of  total  imports,  an  increase  of  1,850  million  francs  over  the 
previous  year,  or  33  per  cent,  while  total  imports  from  all  sources  increased  by 
25  per  cent  in  value. 

Again  in  terms  of  value,  imports  to  the  extent  of  13,773,473,000  francs  worth 
were  raw  materials  for  industry.  This  represents  about  54  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  imports.  It  will  be  noted  that  foodstuffs  account  for  the  largest  part 
of  the  remainder — 7,795,300,000  francs  or  about  32  per  cent — while  fully-manu- 
factured goods  furnished  the  remaining  16  per  cent.  The  colonies  are  respon- 
sible for  approximately  70  per  cent  of  the  foodstuffs  imported,  or  5,461,302,000 
francs.  For  industrial  raw  materials,  however,  they  only  account  for  13  per 
cent,  while  they  supply  less  than  2\  per  cent  of  the  finished  goods  imported. 

The  colonies  absorb  33  per  cent  of  the  value  of  French  exports.  France 
exports  over  twice  as  many  finished  goods  as  she  imports,  and  only  one-third  as 
much  raw  materials  and  foods. 

The  value  of  the  manufactured  goods  imported  from  foreign  countries, 
excluding  colonies,  is  nearly  20  per  cent  of  the  value  of  total  imports  from 
those  countries,  while  the  volume  is  only  3-4  per  cent,  showing  that  the  value-for- 
weight  of  such  goods  is  six  times  greater  than  that  of  all  imports.  On  another 
basis,  each  ton  of  manufactured  goods  imported  was  valued  at  approximately 
2,300  francs,  whereas  each  ton  of  French  manufactured  goods  exported  had  a 
value  of  3,500  francs,  showing  that  France  still  leads  in  the  exportation  of  highly- 
specialized  goods. 

French  Imports  and  Exports 


Value  in  1,000  Francs 


Imports 

1936 

1935 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

.  .    .  .  7,795,300 

6.263.664 

+  1,531,636 

....  13.773.473 

11,179.986 

+  2.593,847 

.  .   .  .  3,829.271 

3,530.315 

+  298,956 

25.398,044 

20,973,965 

+  4.424,079 

Exports 

Foods   

  2.469.277 

2,473,590 

-  4,313 

....  4.439.907 

4.255.708 

+  184,199 

Manufactures  

....  8.544.441 

8,766,442 

-  222,001 

15,453,625 

15,495,740 

-  42,115 

Weight  in  Metric  Tons  of  2, 20 %  Pounds 

Imports 

1936 

1935 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

Foods  

....  6.224.635 

5.495.572 

+  729.063 

.  .    .  .  40.049,559 

37.561.329 

+  2,488,230 

.  .   .  .  1.675.106 

1,564,398 

+  110,798 

47,949.390 

44.621,299 

3.328,091 

Exports 

  1,283. 8  74 

1.822.769 

-  538.895 

  25.220.387 

24.629.546 

+  590.841 

....  2.446.460 

2.864,791 

-  418,331 

28,950,721 

29.317,106 

-  366,385 
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The  following  table,  which  excludes  imports  from  French  colonial  pos- 
sessions, shows  imports  by  weight  from  completely  foreign  sources  of  supply: — 

Total  Imports  into  France  by  Weight  from  Foreign  Countries  in  1936 


Foodstuffs   1,625,353 

Raw  materials   37,670,661 

Manufactures   1,630,454 


40,926,468 

Of  which  coal  and  oil   29,264,237 


Others   11,662,232 


Since  imports  from  foreign  countries  other  than  coal  and  oil  amounted  in 
1935  to  11,310,432  tons,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  only  3  per  cent  in  1936. 

The  following  table  shows  imports  into  France  by  chief  sources  of  supply 
during  the  years  1935  and  1936: — 


Imports  into  France  from  Leading  Countries 

1936 

1935 

Figures  in  1,000  Francs 

  7.249,924 

5,406,773 

United  States  

  2,534,662 

1,788,014 

  1,798,271 

1,579,706 

  1.771,017 

1,738,481 

  1.644,248 

1,406,178 

  780,490 

610,639 

Australia  

  615,283 

657,898 

  578,887 

520,974 

  577,041 

507,414 

  506,240 

400,153 

  472,703 

338,610 

U.S.S.R  

  457,028 

368,484 

  390,338 

343,718 

Sweden  

  341,445 

281,653 

  321,386 

333,558 

Egypt  

  311,960 

261,731 

British  Malay  States  

  306,969 

232,434 

  274,118 

228,224 

  230,881 

192,512 

  230,700 

157,095 

  224,245 

228.168 

  212.777 

404.477 

Poland  

  204,536 

153,308 

  194,192 

190,341 

  176,702 

258.944 

  175,983 

122,035 

  157.303 

143,044 

  140,353 

94.912 

  116,183 

99,787 

Exports  from  France  to  Leading  Countries 

1936 

1935 

Figures  in  1,000  Francs 

  5,159,230 

4,890,384 

  1,911.643 

1,615,600 

Belgium  and  Luxembourg  

  1.856,734 

1,815,555 

  971,538 

1,038,678 

  877,443 

718,041 

  667,161 

1,051,008 

  459,496 

464.403 

  389,009 

314.793 

  288,971 

299,766 

  263,905 

198.610 

  193,495 

184.024 

  143,070 

128.428 

Italy  

596.442 

  130,480 

131,376 

U.S.S.R  

176,135 

  117.809 

107.212 
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Exports  from  France  to  Leading  Countries — Concluded 


Roumania  

China  

Austria  

Norway  

Japan  

Canada  

Portugal  

Jugoslavia  , 

British  India  

Denmark  

Australia  

Union  of  South  Africa, 
Finland  


1936 

1935 

Figures  in  1,000  Francs 

113,854 

106,424 

95,411 

72,216 

95,248 

80,704 

90,312 

86,765 

83,739 

93,061 

83,490 

83,738 

81,843 

92,929 

74,600 

57,574 

67,057 

68,577 

65,131 

129,462 

47,608 

44,297 

46,326 

44,932 

45,396 

38,770 

The  preceding  two  tables  show  a  few  changes  of  interest.  Great  Britain  has 
returned  to  her  customary  place  as  the  second  most  important  foreign  source  of 
supply  and  her  most  important  market,  displacing  Germany  in  the  one  case 
and  Belgium  in  the  other.  Italy  has  fallen  from  eleventh  to  twenty-second 
place  as  a  source,  and  from  seventh  to  thirteenth  place  as  a  market,  due  to 
economic  sanctions.  Spain  has  improved  her  position  as  a  supplier,  despite  the 
civil  war,  and  Sweden  has  once  again  come  ahead  of  Canada,  which  stands  in 
fifteenth  place. 

After  the  French  colonies,  the  most  outstanding  increase  as  a  source  of 
imports  was  from  the  United  States,  and  exports  to  that  country  increased  by 
22  per  cent,  both  effects  of  the  trade  agreement  signed  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
The  only  reason  for  the  decline  in  Canadian  trade  was  the  interruption  in  wheat 
shipments  prior  to  the  application  of  new  import  regulations. 

On  the  basis  of  the  order  in  which  countries  are  placed  in  the  table  of 
importations  given  on  a  preceding  page,  the  balance  of  the  trade  of  France  is 
as  follows: — 

France's  Balance  of  Trade  with  Leading  Countries 


Country 

French  Colonies. 
United  States.  . 


Favourable  or 

Favourable  or 

Unfavourable 

Unfavourable 

1,000  Francs 

Country 

1,000  Francs 

-2,090,694 

-  117,231 

-1,657,219 

-  183,732 

+  113,372 

U.S.S.R  

-  332,023 

-1,103,856 

-  272,529 

+  212,486 

-  147,950 

-  713,433 

-  237,896 

-  567,675 

Egypt  

-  181,480 

-  119,391 

British  Malay  States.  .  . . 

-  289,469 

+  394,497 

Union  of  South  Africa.. 

-  227,792 

Germany  

Belgium  and  Luxembourg 

British  India  

Australia  

Netherlands  

Switzerland  

The  following  table,  giving  the  value  of  the  most  important  commodities 
imported  into  France,  is  of  especial  interest  as  it  shows  their  preponderant 
position  in  import  trade: — 

Ten  Leading  Imports  into  France  in  1936 

Francs  Francs 

Total   14.312,526,000  Wool   1,386,543,000 

Coal   2,198,299,000  Wheat   1,374,419,000 

Cotton   1,701,045,000  Machines   ( including 

Wines   1,594.993,000  autos)   1.339,988,000 

Oil  seeds   1,513,747,000  Fruit   1,082,183,000 

Mineral  oil   1,495,230,000  Coffee   626,079,000 

The  ten  classifications  above  recorded  account  for  56  per  cent  of  imports 
into  France. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  BELGIUM,  1936 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(The  average  rate  of  exchange  in  1936  was  one  dollar  equals  29-6  Belgian  francs) 

IV 

Chemicals,  Fuels,  Non -Metallic  Minerals  and  Products 

Brussels,  April  16,  1937. — The  products  dealt  with  in  this  section  are  mainly 
chemicals,  fuels,  and  non-metallic  minerals  and  products,  together  with  precious 
stones  and  precious  metals;  ores,  common  metals  and  their  products  form  the 
subject  of  a  later  section. 

Belgium's  foreign  trade  in  the  commodities  reviewed  below  leaves  a  sub- 
stantial favourable  balance,  imports  of  petroleum  and  derivatives  comprised  in 
the  fuels  group  being  offset  by  an  excess  in  exports  of  coal  over  imports.  The 


position  is  set  out  in  the  following  table: — 

Imports  Exports 

(1)  Chemicals  and  Allied  Products.  1,000  Fr.  1,000  Fr. 

Chemical  and  drugs   382,379  483,774 

Colouring  materials   243,006  162,586 

Essential  oils,  perfumery,  cosmetics,  soap                                57,106  13,148 

Fertilizers   361,612  708,374 


1,044,303  1,367,882 

(2)  Fuels  and  Derivatives: 

Coal,  coke,  petroleum  and  distilled  products   1,287,807  1,282,176 


(3)  Non-metallic  Minerals  and  Products   308,763  459,480 

Stoneware  and  pottery   80,181  83,654 

Glass   57,364  555,876 


446,308  1,097,010 

(4)  Precious  Stones                                                                        1,013,578  1,771,099 

Gold,  silver,  platinum                                                                    22.760  132,915 

Jewellery  and  other  manufactures  of  precious  metals  .  .   .  .         18,308  3,496 


1,054,646  1,907,510 

Grand  total   3,833,064  5,654,578 


The  importance  of  Belgium's  industry  and  trade  in  precious  stones  is 
clearly  brought  out  when  it  is  realized  that  the  value  of  Belgium's  exports  of 
cut  and  polished  stones,  mainly  diamonds,  amounted  to  1,371,820,000  francs  or 
approximately  $46,000,000  in  1936,  an  amount  exceeding  the  value  of  Belgium's 
exports  of  chemicals  and  fertilizers  and  almost  double  the  value  of  its  exports 
of  coal.  This  industry  occupies  14,000  people  or  more,  and  exports  last  year 
left  a  favourable  balance  of  at  least  760,000,000  francs  or  well  over  $25,000,000. 
Antwerp,  is  the  centre  of  this  trade. 

Imports  of  rough  stones  from  the  Belgian  Congo,  chiefly  diamonds,  were  valued  at 
98.517.000  fr.  against  consignments  of  62,447.000  fr.  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
419,197.000  fr.  from  Great  Britain  and  236.363.000  fr.  from  Holland. 

Exports  of  cut  and  polished  stones  were  effected  mainly  to  the  United  States  (393.639,- 
000  fr.).  Consignments  to  British  India  were  valued  at  163,249,000  fr.,  France  142,671,000  fr.. 
Holland  123.465.000  fr..  and  Great  Britain  120,719,000  fr.  Shipments  to  Canada  totalled 
34.294.000  fr.  or  about  $1,150,000. 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products 

CHEMICALS  AND  DRUGS,  GELATINE,  GLUE 

Acids. — Imports  of  acids  of  all  kinds  were  valued  at  74,071.000  fr.  The  main  items  in 
exports  were:  sulphuric  acid  (36.273,000  fr.),  citric  acid  (16,445,000  fr.),  and  stearic  acid 
(10.440.000  fr.).    In  imports  the  chief  products  were  oleic  acid   (4,543,000  fr.),  mainly 
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Germany,  sulphuric  acid  (3,668,000  fr.),  boric  acid  (1,305,000  fr.),  lactic  acid  (1,085,000  f r  ) 
oxalic  acid  (1,551,000  fr.),  and  tartaric  acid  (967,000  fr.). 

Inorganic  Compounds. — Imports  of  inorganic  compounds  other  than  acids  totalled 
153,286.000  fr.,  against  exports  of  212,797,000  fr. 

The  largest  single  item  in  exports  was  copper  sulphate,  including  double  sulphates  of 
copper  or  iron  (56,274,000  fr.),  other  large  items  being  sulphate  and  bisulphate  of  soda 
(24,780,000  fr.),  calcium  chloride  (23,106,000  fr.),  sulphate  of  alumina  (16,988,000  fr.),  and 
chloride  of  lime  (6,017,000  fr.). 

The  principal  items  in  imports  were  sodium  carbonate  (38,941,000  fr.),  almost  entirely 
from  France  with  the  exception  of  1,239,000  fr.  for  consignments  from  Japan,  and  caustic  soda 
(12,127,000  fr.),  also  obtained  almost  exclusively  from  France. 

Pharmaceutical  Products. — Germany  supplied  over  40  per  cent  of  imports  of  medicinal 
preparations  and  pharmaceutical  specialties,  and'  France  about  34  per  cent;  consignments 
from  the  United  States  were  valued  at  1,708,000  fr.  Total  imports  amounted  to  60.934.000  fr.; 
exports  10,458,000  fr. 

Casein. — Imports  of  casein  totalled  5,975,000  fr.,  of  which  France  supplied  4,199,000  fr., 
Argentina  937,000  fr.,  and  Holland  633,000  fr. 

Gelatine. — Imports  of  gelatine  in  powder  were  valued  at  6,353,000  fr.,  of  which  Germany 
supplied  4,667.000  fr..  France  being  credited  with  1,143,000  fr.;  exports  totalled  1,999.000  fr., 
consignments  being  mainly  to  Canada  (587,000  fr.),  Holland  (581.000  fr.),  and  the  United 
States  (311.000  fr.).  Imports  of  gelatine  in  sheets  totalled  1,923,000  fr.,  mainlv  from 
Germany  (1.360,000  fr.),  against  exports  of  3,089,000  fr.,  chiefly  to  the  United  Kingdom 
(1,776,000  fr.). 

Glue. — Imports  of  fish  glue  were  valued  at  183,000  fr.;  exports  amounted  to  42,000  fr. 

Imports  of  glue  from  bones,  sinews,  hides,  etc.,  were  valued  at  5,611,000  fr.,  against 
exports  totalling  46,780.000  fr.,  of  which  the  United'  Kingdom  accounted  for  24.218.000  fr. 
Consignments  to  Canada  amounted  to  1,980.000  fr.,  and  to  the  United  States  4,304.000  fr. 

Imports  of  glazings  used  for  sizing  varus  or  dressing  fabrics,  etc.,  were  valued  at 
3,065,000  fr.,  against  exports  of  112,000  fr. 

Imports  of  glues  imported  in  receptacles  of  one  kilogram  gross  or  under  were  valued  at 
549,000  fr.;  exports  totalled  only  9,000  fr. 

Imports  of  glue  or  mucilage  not  specified  elsewhere  were  valued  at  1,273,000  fr.,  against 
exports  of  1,102,000  fr. 

COLOURING  MATERIALS 

Imports  of  dyes,  tanning  extracts,  oxides  and  other  mineral  colours,  paints 
and  varnishes  of  all  kinds,  were  valued  at  243,006,000  fr.  as  against  exports 
of  162,586,000  fr. 

Coal  Tar  Dyes. — Imports  of  coal  tar  dyes,  the  bulk  being  aniline,  were  valued  at 
111,206,000  fr.,  compared  with  exports  of  16,341,000  fr. 

Tanning  Extracts. — Imports  of  tanning  extracts  of  vegetable  origin,  mostly  quebracho 
and  chestnut,  amounted  to  24,501,000  fr. ;  exports  totalled  10,479.000  fr.  Imports  of  synthetic 
tanning  products  were  valued  at  4,654,000  fr.,  against  exports  of  2,148.000  fr. 

Mineral  Colours,  Raw. — Imports  of  lamp  black  and  mineral  black  were  valued  at 
7.810,000  fr.,  carbon  black  alone  accounting  for  7.435,000  fr..  consignments  of  which  from  the 
United  States  amounted  to  6,641,000  fr.  Exports  totalled  2.140,000  fr.,  mostly  lamp  black 
(2,028,000  fr.). 

Imports  of  chalk  and  sulphate  of  baryum,  crushed  or  pulverized,  amounted  to  1.412,000  fr.; 
exports  1,107,000  fr. 

Imports  of  ochres  and  other  colouring  earths,  calcined  and  ground,  totalled  6,600,000  fr., 
mostly  from  Germany  and  France. 

Imports  of  other  raw  mineral  products  for  making  colours  were  valued  at  17,900,000  fr., 
as  against  exports  totalling  103,181,000  fr.  The  main  import  items  are  minium  of  iron 
(3,672,000  fr.),  chrome  green,  yellow,  etc.  (2,269.000  fr.),  zinc  white  and  zinc  grey  (2,167.000  fr.), 
oxide  of  tin  (2,088.000  fr.),  cobalt  oxides  (1,529,000  fr.),  red  oxide  of  lead  (1,478.000  fr.), 
and  litharge  (1,182,000  fr.).  The  chief  exports  are  sulphite  of  zinc  (26.890,000  fr.).  zinc  white 
(14,007,000  fr.),  zinc  powder  (12,672,000  fr.),  white  lead  (11,108,000  fr.).  oxides  of  uranium 
(10,071,000  fr.),  cobalt  oxides  (7,497,000  fr.),  and  red  oxide  of  lead  (3,947,000  fr.). 

Paints. — Imports  of  paints  of  all  kinds  were  valued  at  16.646,000  fr.  and  exports  at 
11.537,000  fr.  Imports  of  colours  with  a  base  of  chalk,  sulphate  of  baryta,  etc.,  coloured  with 
aniline  dyes  or  mineral  pigments  totalled  5,365,000  fr.,  mainly  from  Germany;  exports 
amounted  to  4,601,000  fr. 

Imports  of  bronze  and  aluminium  colours,  which  totalled  4,113,000  fr.,  were  supplied  mainly 
by  Germany  (3,819,000  fr.) ;  exports  were  valued  at  185,000  fr. 
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Imports  of  enamels  in  lumps,  powder  or  in  liquid  form,  were  valued  at  3,774,000  fr.  against 
exports  of  1,342,000  fr..  and  imports  of  all  other  prepared  colours  totalled  3,394,000  fr.,  includ- 
ing consignments  valued  at  441.000  fr.  from  the  United  States;  exports  amounted  to 
5,409,000  fr. 

Varnishes. — Imports  of  varnishes,  lacs  and  siccatives,  together  with  so-called  enamel 
paints,  were  valued  at  24,456,000  fr.  against  exports  of  4.727,000  fr.  Consignments  from 
the  United  States  totalled  5,797,000  fr. 

Inks. — Imports  of  writing  or  drawing  inks,  including  Chinese  ink,  were  valued  at 
1.310.000  fr.  Germany  is  credited  with  718,000  fr.,  France  407,000  fr.,  and  Great  Britain 
133,000  fr.;  exports  totalled  428.000  fr. 

Imports  of  printers'  ink,  including  ink  for  typewriters,  telegraphic  apparatus,  etc.,  were 
valued  at  4,925,000  fr.,  mostly  from  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  as  against  exports  amount- 
ing to  996,000  fr. 

Ribbons,  Inked. — Imports  of  ribbons,  impregnated  with  ink  or  colours  for  typewriting, 
calculating  and  similar  machines  were  valued  at  1,688,000  fr.;  consignments  from  Germany 
totalled  481.000  fr.,  Great  Britain  480,000  fr.,  France  279.000  fr.,  and  the  United  States 
233,000  fr.   Exports  amounted  to  267,000  fr. 


ESSENTIAL  OILS,  PERFUMERY,  COSMETICS,  SOAP 

Essential  Oils. — Imports  of  vegetable  essences  or  natural  essential  oils,  excluding  tur- 
pentine, amounted  to  6,671,000  fr.,  against  exports  of  563,000  fr. 

Imports  of  artificial  essences  and  synthetic  products  utilized  in  perfumery,  pastry, 
sweets,  liqueurs,  etc.,  totalled  10,919,000  fr.;  exports  85,000  fr. 

Perfumery. — Imports  of  perfumery  goods  of  all  kinds,  including  toilet  waters,  hair 
lotions,  greases,  rouges,  face  powder,  tooth  powder,  etc.,  amounted  to  15.942.000  fr.  France 
is  credited  with  10,551,000  fr.,  Germany  2,070,000  fr.,  and  the  United  States  1,202,000  fr. 
Exports  were  valued  at  1,925,000  fr. 

Soap. — Imports  of  toilet  and  medicinal  soaps  were  valued  at  3,308,000  fr.,  consignments 
from  France  being  about  50  per  cent  of  this  total;  exports  amounted  to  1,568,000  fr. 
Imports  of  common  soap  in  cakes,  flakes  or  powder  totalled  6,186,000  fr.  against  exports  of 
2,479,000  fr. 

Polishes. — Imports  of  encaustics,  creams,  and  similar  preparations  with  a  base  of  wax, 
grease  or  oil,  for  cleaning  or  polishing,  amounted  to  4,843,000  fr.,  mainly  from  France  and 
Germany;  exports  totalled  1,003,000  fr.' 

Saponified  Products. — Imports  of  oils  and  greases  mixed  with  soap,  including  Turkey 
red  oil,  were  valued  at  9,150,000  fr.,  chiefly  from  Germany  and  France ;  exports  totalled 
2,658.000  fr. 

FERTILIZERS 

Belgium's  foreign  trade  in  fertilizers  in  1936  is  summarized  in  the  following 


table: — 

Imports  Exports 

Product  l.OOOFr.  1,000  Fr. 

Total. .  . .  ^   361.612  708.374 

Bones  and  other  animal  substances,  calcined  or  prepared   5.927  32,236 

Nitrate  of  sodium,  natural   46,165  950 

Nitrates  of  sodium,  calcium  and  ammonia,  synthetic   21  9,648 

Other  mineral  or  chemical  fertilizers,  nitrogenous   14,971  113,575 

Natural  phosphates,  even  ground   51.971  7.966 

Other  phosphates,  including  superphosphates  and  slag   23,741  355.902 

Salts  of  potassium,  raw   40.685  26.933 

Other  potassium  fertilizers   174.464  137.863 

Other  mineral  and  chemical  fertilizers   2,566  24.301 


Fertilizers  are  used  extensively  in  Belgian  agriculture  and  local  production 
is  important,  especially  in  superphosphates  and  phosphate  slag. 

Imports  consist  mainly  of  potassium  chloride  (170,439,000  fr.).  obtained  chiefly  from 
France,  of  raw  phosphate  of  lime  (52,631.000  fr.),  natural  potassium  salts  (40,743.000  fr.),  and 
Chile  saltpetre  (46.157.000  fr.). 

Exports  consist  chiefly  of  phosphate  slag  (246,796,000  fr.).  sulphate  of  ammonia  (113,267,000 
fr.),  sulphate  of  potassium  (67.074,000  fr.),  chloride  of  potassium   (70,724,000  fr.).  super- 
phosphate of  lime  (58.894,000  fr.),  and  of  precipitated  phosphate  (45,391,000  fr.). 
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Fuels  and  Derivatives 

Belgian  industry  is  based  mainly  on  the  use  of  powder  derived  from  coal, 
of  which  about  26,000,000  metric  tons  are  produced  yearly.  Of  this  total  about 
4,500,000  tons  are  exported,  while  imports  amount  to  approximately  3,800,000 
tons.  Some  10,000,000  tons  of  coal,  either  locally  mined  or  imported  are  con- 
verted into  coke  for  the  requirements  of  Belgium's  metallurgical  industry.  The 
production  of  electricity,  which  in  1935  was  4,520  million  kw.h.,  is  obtained 
almost  exclusively  by  the  use  of  coal.  Gas  is  also  used  extensively  in  Belgium 
for  heating  and  lighting,  over  400,000,000  cubic  metres  being  used  for  heating 
purposes  alone,  not  including  gas  used  by  industry.  In  1935  the  Belgian  National 
Railways  utilized  1,766,000  tons  of  coal  for  locomotives  and  steam  engines, 
stationary  or  other. 

As  regards  petroleum,  Belgium  depends  on  foreign  sources  entirely  for  the 
raw  material,  and  imports  of  gasolene  are  considerable. 

The  position  is  set  out  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  values  of 
imports  and  exports  by  main  groups  during  1936: — 


Imports  Exports 

1.000  Fr.  1,000  Fr. 

Coal  and  briquettes                                                                            522,470  866,312 

Coke                                                                                               227,302  163,876 

Petroleum,  crude                                                                                  76,283  2 

Gasolene                                                                                         222,960  19,085 

Gas  and  fuel  oils                                                                              39,813  37,123 

Lubricating  oils                                                                                   75,536  2,559 

Other  products  of  the  distillation  of  coal  and  petroleum                    123,443  193,219 


Total   1,287,807  1,282,176 


Coal  and  Coke. — Imports  of  coal,  which  totalled  3,862.459  metric  tons,  valued  at 
483,009,000  fr..  were  mainly  from  Germany  and  Holland;  consignments  from  Great  Britain 
totalled  375.152  tons  (48,520.000  fr.).  Exports  of  coal  (4,734,767  tons,  787.381,000  fr.)  were 
consigned  chiefly  to  France  (551,861,000  fr.),  Italy  and  Holland;  small  shipments  were 
effected  to  Canada. 

Imports  of  coke  totalled  2,557,049  metric  tons  (227,319,000  fr.),  supplied  by  Germany 
and  Holland.  Exports  amounted  to  1.250.770  tons  (163.847,000  fr.),  consignments  being 
mainly  to  France  (74,481.000  fr.)  and  Sweden  (32.136,000  fr.),  the  United  States  taking 
119,289  tons  (13,933,000  fr.). 

Coal  Tar  and  Distillates.— Imports  of  coal  tar  totalled  24,681.000  fr.;  exports  24,729,000  fr. 

Imports  of  products  of  the  distillation  of  coal  tar,  such  as  phenol  and  carbolic  acid, 
creosote  and  other  residues,  were  valued  at  14,978.000  fr.,  against  exports  of  46,147,000  fr. 
The  latter  were  consigned  chiefly  to  France  (21,854,000  fr.),  and  the  United  States 
(15,740,000  fr.). 

Imports  of  products  of  the  distillation  of  light  oils  derived  from  coal  or  petroleum, 
such  as  benzols,  were  valued  at  234,000  fr.;  exports  totalled  30,509,000  fr.,  chiefly  to  Ger- 
many (22,113,000  fr.). 

Petroleum,  Crude. — Imports  of  crude  petroleum  were  mainly  from  Venezuela  (34,815,000 
fr.),  Iran  (15,697,000  fr.),  Iraq  (8,893.000  fr.),  and  Peru  (8,151;000  fr.). 

Gasolene. — Imports  of  gasolene  originated  chiefly  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  (71,694,000 
fr.),  the  United  States  (57,984,000  fr.)  and  Iran  (47,383,000  fr.). 

Gas  and  Fuel  Oil. — Imports  of  gas  oil  totalled  37,007,000  fr.,  chiefly  from  the  United 
States  (17,894,000  fr.) ;  exports  amounted  to  10,102,000  fr.  Imports  of  fuel  oil  and  mazout 
were  valued  at  2,806,000  fr.  against  exports  totalling  27,021,000  fr.,  consigned  mainly  to 
Holland  (10,451,000  fr.),  or  for  use  as  ships  stores  (9,527,000  fr.). 

Asphalt  and  Pitch. — Imports  of  solid  bitumen  or  natural  asphalt  totalled  5,445,000  fr.; 
exports  313,000  fr.  Imports  of  pitch  and  other  residues  of  mineral  oils  were  valued  at 
9,013,000  fr.,  mainly  from  Holland  (6.809.000  fr.),  while  exports  totalled  12,108,000  fr.,  con- 
signments being  principally  to  Italy  (6,767,000  fr.). 

Non-Metallic  Minerals  and  Products 

The  commodities  dealt  with  under  this  heading  are  mainly:  (a)  raw  and 
semi-manufactured  non-metallic  minerals  employed  in  building  and  industry, 
imports  of  which  were  valued  at  232,637,000  fr.  (exports  349,349,000  fr.) ;  (b) 
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manufactures  of  non-metallic  minerals,  imports  of  which  totalled  76,126,000  fr. 
(exports  110,131,000  fr.)  ;  (c)  bricks,  tiles,  stoneware  and  pottery,  imports  of 
these  products  amounting  to  80,181,000  fr.  (exports  83,654,000  fr.) ;  and  (d) 
glass  and  glassware,  of  which  imports  totalled  57,364,000  fr.  (exports 
553,876,000  fr.). 

BUILDING  AND  OTHER  PRODUCTS 

Apart  from  the  items  which  are  singled  out  below  this  section  includes  the  following 
products:  sea  and  rock  salt,  raw  or  refined  (imports  39,957,000  fr.,  exports  1,546,000  fr.) ; 
sulphur  (imports  10,777,000  fr.,  exports  7,981,000  fr.) ;  China  clay  (imports  13,168,000  fr., 
exports  1.901,000  fr.) ;  other  clav  earths  for  ceramic  manufacture  (imports  18,555,000  fr., 
exports  10,156,000  fr.) ;  gravel  (imports  8,170,000  fr.,  exports  703,000  fr.) ;  crushed  stone  and 
ballast  (imports  1,948,000  fr.,  exports  30,818,000  fr.) ;  sand  (imports  12,932,000  fr.,  exports 
22.805.000  fr.) ;  infusorial  earth,  quartz  and  flint,  unmanufactured  (imports  3,883,000  fr., 
exports  1,932,000  fr.) ;  heavy  spar.  Iceland  spar  and  cryolith  (imports  9,700,000  fr.,  exports 
258.000  fr.);  fluorspar  (imports  950,000  fr.,  exports  240,000  fr.) ;  common  feldspar  (imports 
2.944,000  fr.,  exports  592,000  fr.) ;  magnesite  and  witherite  (imports  3,242,000  fr.,  exports 
21.143,000  fr.);  limestone  and  other  stones  for  the  manufacture  of  cement  or  lime  (imports 
1.131.000  fr.,  exports  8,133,000  fr.) ;  chalk  (imports  2.638,000  fr.,  exports  9.662,000  fr.) ;  borax, 
raw  (imports  2.061.000  fr.,  exports  3,000  fr.)  and  miscellaneous  earths  and  minerals  (imports 
7,020.000  fr.,  exports  2,696,000  fr.). 

Graphite. — Imports  of  graphite  or  plumbago,  ground  or  in  lumps,  not  put  up  for  retail 
sale,  were  valued  at  1,959,000  fr.,  against  exports  of  225,000  fr.  Imports  of  this  commodity, 
put  up  for  retail  sale,  amounted  to  15,000  fr.,  whereas  exports  were  valued  at  2,000,000  fr. 
Imports  of  crucibles  of  graphite  totalled  1.187,000  fr..  and  exports  837,000  fr.;  imports  of 
other  manufactures  of  graphite  or  plumbagin  amounted  to  309,000  fr.;  exports  171,000  fr. 

Talc. — Imports  of  talc,  raw  or  ground,  including  steatite,  were  valued  at  2,920.000  fr., 
consigned  mainlv  from  France  (1,666,000  fr.),  Norway  (422,000  fr.),  and  Japan  (288,000 
fr.) ;  exports  totalled  63,000  fr. 

Asbestos. — Imports  of  asbestos,  raw  or  in  fibre,  amounted  to  17,635  metric  tons  valued 
at  37.807,000  fr.  Consignments  were  mainly  from  Canada  (8,660  tons,  16,053,000  fr.),  and 
France  (4.565  tons,  12,717.000  fr.).  The  Union  of  South  Africa  is  credited  with  956  tons, 
2,052,000  fr.  compared  with  3,791  tons.  9.927,000  fr.,  in  1935,  and  Russia  with  1,819  tons, 
3.30h000  fr.  against  1,195  tons,  2,295.000  fr.,  in  1935.  Shipments  of  886  tons,  1.661,000  fr.,  are 
attributed  to  the  United  States,  which  in  1935  was  credited  with  2,551  tons,  5.161,000  fr. 
Imports  from  Portuguese  East  Africa  amounted  to  405  tons,  1,030,000  fr.  Exports  were 
valued  at  1.831,000  fr.,  mainly  to  Switzerland  and  France. 

Imports  of  asbestos  board  totalled  2,417,000  fr.,  Great  Britain  being  credited  with  691,000 
fr..  Austria  536,000  fr.,  Germany  466.000  fr.,  and  France  452,000  fr.  Exports  were  valued 
at  2.067,000  fr.,  chiefly  to  Great  Britain,  Sweden  and  Holland. 

Imports  of  asbestos  yarn  and  cord  amounted  to  1.378,000  fr.,  Great  Britain  being 
credited  with  590,000  fr.,  Germany  371,000  fr.,  and  France  365,000  fr.;  exports  totalled 
309,000  fr. 

Imports  of  asbestos  fabrics  of  all  kinds  were  valued  at  2,510,000  fr.,  the  main  supplier 
being  Great  Britain  (1,775,000  fr.) ;  exports  amounted  to  1,749,000  fr. 

Imports  of  other  manufactures  of  asbestos  totalled  253,000  fr.,  and  exports  81.000  fr. 

Exports  of  tiles  of  fibro-cement  (eternit  and  similar  products  composed  of  asbestos, 
clay  and  cement)  totalled  42.696.000  fr.,  mainly  to  Holland  (12,596,000  fr.),  Great  Britain 
(8:924,000  fr.),  and  Sweden  (6,993,000  fr).   Imports  were  negligible  (54,000  fr.). 

Mica. — Imports  of  mica,  raw,  in  sheets  or  plates  were  valued  at  2,015,000  fr.,  consign- 
ments being  mainly  from  Great  Britain  (951,000  fr.),  France  (500,000  fr.),  and  the  United 
States  (312.000  fr.) ;  exports  totalled  204,000  fr. 

Imports  of  mica  in  sheets  or  plates,  cut  for  special  purposes,  such  as  for  stoves,  elec- 
trical apparatus,  etc.,  amounted  to  1.306,000  fr.;  consignments  from  Great  Britain  totalled 
420,000  fr.,  from  France  402,000  fr.,  Switzerland  236.000  fr.,  and  Germany  161,000  fr.  Exports 
were  valued  at  281,000  fr.  All  other  manufactures  of  mica  totalled  21,000  fr.  for  imports 
and  108,000  fr.  for  exports. 

Abrasives. — Imports  of  emery,  carborundum,  tripoli  and  other  mineral  products  for 
sharpening,  polishing  or  cleaning,  unmanufactured,  even  ground,  but  not  put  up  for  retail 
sale  were  valued  at  6.112.000  fr.,  against  exports  of  60,000  fr.  These  imports  were  mainly 
from  France  (2,503,000  fr.) ;  consignments  from  the  United  States  totalled  433,000  fr. 

Imports  of  hones  for  razors  were  valued  at  3,000  fr.;  exports  amounted  to  343.000  fi\ 

Imports  of  hand  whetstones  and  sharpening  stones,  of  natural  or  artificial  stone,  were 
valued  at  666,000  fr.,  mainly  from  Germany,  against  exports  of  1,596,000  fr.,  chiefly  con- 
signed to  Germany. 

Imports  of  grindstones,  of  natural  stone,  mostlv  unmounted,  totalled  588,000  fr.,  chiefly 
from  France  (317,000  fr.),  and  Great  Britain  (146,000  fr.). 
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Imports  of  mill  stones,  unmounted,  were  valued  at  745,000  fp.j  exports  281,000  fr. 

Imports  of  artificial  grindstones,  of  emery,  carborundum,  etc.,  totalled  8,383,000  fr.,  con- 
signed mostly  from  Germany  (2.980,000  fr.),  France  (2,439.000  fr.),  Norway  (1.006,000  fr.), 
Czechoslovakia  (693,000  fr.),  and  Great  Britain  (517,000  fr.j. 

Gypsum. — Imports  of  gypsum,  raw,  not  calcined,  were  valued  at  9,222,000  fr.,  supplied 
almost  entirely  by  France  (9,140,000  fr.) ;  exports  totalled  1,066,000  fr.,  shipments  being 
practically  exclusively  to  Germany. 

Imports  of  calcined  plaster,  even  ground,  amounted  to  6,391,000  fr.,  of  which  France 
was  credited  with  5,873,000  fr.;  exports  totalled  1,857,000  fr.,  mainly  to  Holland. 

Imports  of  moulds  and  other  manufactures  of  plaster  totalled  315,000  fr.;  exports 
223,000  fr. 

Lime. — Imports  of  ordinary  lime  totalled  1,169.000  fr.,  and  of  hydraulic  lime  224,000  fr. 
Exports  were  valued  at  41,280,000  fr.  and  5,290,000  fr.  respectively. 

Cement. — Imports  of  Portland  cement  were  valued  at  1,387,000  fr.  against  exports  of 
149,942.000  fr.,  the  main  destinations  being  Ireland  (36,961,000  fr.),  the  United  States 
(30,099.000  fr.),  Holland  (26,748,000  fr.)  and  Great  Britain  (20,585,000  fr.).  Imports  of  other 
cement  (puzzolana,  slag,  magnesia,  etc.),  amounted  to  1,194,000  fr.;  exports  3,507,000  fr. 

Building  Stone. — Imports  of  marble,  rough,  were  valued  at  11,894,000  fr.,  against  exports 
of  9,024.000  fr.  Imports  of  other  building  stone,  rough  or  squared,  totalled  8,589,000  fr.; 
exports  10.211,000  fr. 

Imports  of  building  stone  of  all  kinds,  specially  cut,  polished,  or  otherwise  worked, 
totalled  5,131,000  fr.  as  against  exports  valued  at  44,787.000  fr. 

Imports  of  stone  paving  blocks  were  valued  at  33,553,000  fr.,  consigned  mainly  from 
Sweden  and  Norway;  exports  totalled  2,166,000  fr. 

BRICKS,  STONEWARE,  POTTERY 

Bricks. — Imports  of  fire-proof  bricks  were  valued  at  24,411,000  fr.,  mainly  from  Germany 
and  Austria;  exports  totalled  10,517,000  fr. 

Imports  of  common  bricks  of  earth,  baked  or  not,  including  bricks  made  from  slag, 
clinkers  and  the  like,  amounted  to  6,514,000  fr.;  exports  totalled  27.228.000  fr.,  consigned 
mainly  to  Great  Britain  (22,731,000  fr.). 

Imports  of  silica  bricks,  including  bricks  of  pumice  stone  and  lime  or  cement,  were 
valued  at  971.000  fr.;  exports  422,000  fr. 

Tiles. — Imports  of  roofing  tiles  of  earth,  baked  or  not.  totalled  702.000  fr.;  exports 
5,550.000  fr. 

Imports  of  paving  tiles  and  slabs  of  brick  clay  were  valued  at  611.000  fr.;  exports 
490,000  fr. 

Imports  of  paving  tiles  of  stoneware  totalled  547,000  fr.;  exports  7,691,000  fr. 

Imports  of  wall  tiles  of  stoneware  or  faience  totalled  2,885,000  fr.;  exports  4,341,000  fr. 
Consignments  to  Canada  were  valued  at  488,000  fr. 

Pipes. — Imports  of  drain  pipes,  etc.,  of  ordinary  baked  earth,  including  angles  and  joints, 
totalled  83.000  fr.;  exports  788,000  fr. 

Sanitary  Apparatus. — Imports  of  sanitary  apparatus  of  stoneware  or  faience,  including 
sinks  and  baths,  amounted  to  13,624,000  fr.,  consigned  mainly  from  Holland  and  Germany; 
exports  were  valued  at  668,000  fr. 

Other  Pottery. — Imports  of  other  wares  of  common  clay,  faience,  porcelain,  etc.,  totalled 
29,766,000  fr.;  exports  27,434,000  fr. 

Imports  of  artificial  teeth  were  valued  at  2.797,000  fr.,  consigned  mainly  from  Great 
Britain  (1,542.000  fr.)  and  Germany  (611,000  fr.).    Exports  totalled  118,000  fr. 

GLASS  AND  GLASSWARE 

As  one  of  the  world's  leading  glass  producers,  Belgium  may  be  expected  to 
have  a  substantial  favourable  balance  in  this  trade;  exports  in  1936  totalled 
553,876,000  fr.  compared  with  imports  of  57,264,000  fr. 

The  main  items  in  exports  are: — 

(a)  Common  window  glass  (213.637,000  fr.),  the  main  destinations  being  Great  Britain 
(66.723.000  fr.),  Canada  (23,714,000  fr.),  Holland  (21,035.000  fr.),  and  Argentina 
(12,961,000  fr.). 

(b)  Plate  glass,  simply  polished  or  ground  (160,355,000  fr.).  consignments  being  chiefly 
to  Great  Britain  (67.379.000  fr.),  followed  by  Australia  (13.929,000  fr.),  France 
(9.638.000  fr.),  and  Canada  (9,101,000  fr) ;  shipments  to  the  United  States  totalled 
4,920,000  fr. 

(c)  Blown  or  pressed  glassware  of  all  kinds  (81,953,000  fr.).  including  bottles,  drinking 
glasses,  tumblers,  vases,  and  so  forth,  Great  Britain  being  the  principal  market 
for  these  products. 
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NETHERLANDS  COMMODITY  MARKETS  IN  1936 

W.  G.  Stark,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(For  ton  read  metric  ton,  which  equals  2,205  pounds;  one  florin  (fl.)  or 
guilder  equals  $0.55  at  present  rate  of  exchange,  though  from  January  to  Sep- 
tember 26,  4936,  equalled  approximately  $0.68.  Conversions  have  been  made 
at  the  present  rate  of  exchange.  All  trade  totals  are  exclusive  of  coin  and 
bullion  figures.) 

IV 

Paper  and  Paper  Products 

Most  paper,  paper  products,  and  paperware  are  only  admitted  into  Holland 
in  restricted  quantities  and  controlled  through  the  operations  of  the  quota 
system.  Certain  specialty  papers,  lithographed  material,  and  some  writing 
papers  enter  this  country  from  Canada.  Imports  from  the  Dominion  in  1936  of 
all  types  totalled  11  tons  (fl.  3,212),  a  slight  increase  from  the  1935  level  of 
9  tons  (fl.  2,761). 

newsprint 

Total  arrivals  declined  considerably  in  1936,  falling  to  13,165  tons 
(fl.  792,000)  in  place  of  21,474  tons  (fl.  1,334,000).  The  principal  suppliers  were: 
Germany,  4,712  tons  (fl.  310,000) ;  Finland,  4,181  tons  (fl.  236,000) ;  Norway, 
2,225  tons  (fl.  129,000) ;  Sweden,  1,414  tons  (fl.  77,000),  with  small  quantities 
from  Austria  and  Esthonia. 

Newsprint  is  manufactured  in  this  country  by  one  large  mill  which  by  agree- 
ment supplies  on  long  contract  to  all  the  most  important  consumers.  The 
imported  product  usually  finds  its  way  through  the  hands  of  jobbers  for  use  in 
the  smaller  weeklies  and  similar  publications. 

miscellaneous  papers 

Writing  and  Printing  Payer. — Imports  of  these  grades  are  incorporated  with 
cardboard  arrivals  and  subdivided  as  to  whether  they  are  produced  from 
mechanical  or  free  from  mechanical  pulp. 

Imports  under  the  first  heading  amounted  to  11,738  tons  (fl.  1,125,000), 
practically  the  same  as  in  1935.  Principal  supplies  are  derived  from  Germany, 
which  forwarded  9,397  tons  (fl.  893,000) . 

In  the  free-from-mechanical-pulp  papers,  the  total  in  1936  declined  slightly 
and  stood  at  5,913  tons  (fl.  1,029,000).  Great  Britain  is  the  chief  shipper  under 
this  heading  with  1,556  tons,  followed  by  Germany  with  1,153  tons  and 
Norway  with  851  tons.   The  United  States  is  credited  with  299  tons 

Payer  Board. — Imports  in  1936  amounted  to  6,762  tons  (fl.  464,000) ,  of  which 
Finland  supplied  3,299  tons,  Germany  2,096  tons,  and  Sweden  1,078  tons. 

Wrapping  Paper  and  Cardboard. — Imports  declined  somewhat  in  1936, 
amounting  to  22.331  tons  (fl.  2,393,000) .  Sweden  supplied  almost  half,  imports 
from  that  country  weighing  10,171  tons  (fl.  997,000) .  Germany  followed  with 
7,548  tons  (fl.  830,000) .   Canadian  prices  are  not  competitive. 

Duplex  and  Triplex  Paper  and  Board. — Under  this  heading  imports  in  1936 
amounted  to  4,971  tons  (fl.  492,000) ,  the  chief  sources  of  supply  being  Germany, 
2.580  tons;  Sweden,  1,151  tons;  and  Finland,  788  tons. 

Other  Paper. — Parchment  paper  is  brought  in,  principally  from  Belgium 
and  Germany.  Felt  paper  arrivals  increased  in  1936,  impregnated  totalling 
7,924  tons  (fl.  579,000) ,  unimpregnated,  971  tons  (fl.  89,000),  and  other  felt 
papers  975  tons  (fl.  87,000) .  As  for  roofing  paper,  this  comes  principally  from 
Germany— 302  tons  (fl.  11,000)  out  of  total  imports  of  355  tons  (fl.  17,000). 
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Wallpaper. — Imports  dropped  to  3,821  tons  (fl.  1,019,000)  as  compared  to 
5,003  tons  (fl.  1,280,000)  in  1935.  Germany  is  the  chief  shipper,  sending  2,695 
tons  (fl.  740,000) ,  followed  by  Belgium  with  878  tons  (fl.  180,000) ,  and  Great 
Britain  with  209  tons  (fl.  81,000).  Some  time  ago  Canadian  manufacturers  sold 
small  quantities  of  wallpaper  here,  but  present  competition  is  too  difficult  to 
overcome. 

Carbon  Paper. — Imports  in  both  years  were  valued  at  about  fl.  147,000  and 
were  derived  chiefly  from  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Austria,  followed  by 
the  United  States.  Canadian  carbon  paper  manufacturers  find  it  difficult  to 
compete  with  the  well-known  Netherlands  brands  and  the  other  foreign  marks 
already  established  and  maintained  through  expensive  advertising. 

Toilet  Paper. — Imports  are  derived  almost  entirely  from  Germany,  and 
cellophane  principally  from  Belgium.  There  might  be  some  more  demand  for 
Canadian  paper  were  not  entries  restricted  by  quota  regulations  now  in  force. 

Non-Specified  Foodstuffs,  Tobacco,  and  Spirits 

This  division  covers  certain  of  the  Netherlands  products  which  are  exported 
in  large  quantities,  such  as  cocoa  powder,  cocoa  paste,  and  chocolate.  There 
are,  on  the  other  side,  however,  large  imports  of  all  types  of  coffee,  tea  and 
sugar,  total  imports  of  the  whole  group  being  approximately  double  the  exports. 

SUGAR 

Imports  of  the  cane  variety  increased,  totalling  103,622  tons  (fl.  3,547,000) 
in  1936.  Cuba,  San  Domingo,  and  Surinam  were  the  principal  suppliers  in  the 
order  named.   In  Holland  there  is  a  considerable  production  of  beet  sugar. 

Other  white  sugar  imports  also  increased,  amounting  in  1936  to  39,574  tons 
(fl.  1,628,000).  Netherlands  India  is  the  main  shipper,  whereas  for  bastard 
sugar  the  United  States  is  the  principal  supplier. 

CONFECTIONERY 

Imported  candies  are  not  much  in  demand  in  Holland.  There  is  a  well- 
established  domestic  industry,  particularly  for  the  chocolate  variety.  There  is 
some  sale  of  bulk  confectionery  which  is  imported  from  Germany  and  Belgium, 
-  as  well  as  specialties  which  arrive  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States.  Some  business  has  been  done  by  Canadian  manufacturers,  although 
its  total  in  proportion  to  the  general  trade  is  not  large.  Small  orders  have  also 
been  placed  with  Canadian  suppliers  of  chewing  gum,  although  gum  chewing  is 
not  a  national  habit  of  the  Netherlands. 

TOBACCO 

The  consumption  of  tobacco  in  this  country  has  always  been  at  an  extremely 
high  level.  Preference  is  usually  given  to  cigars,  although  this  is  now  tending 
to  change  in  favour  of  cigarettes.  There  has  also  been  some  variation  in  habits 
due  to  less  spending  money  being  available,  and  the  cheaper  brands  of  cigars 
and  cigarettes  are  partially  displacing  the  more  expensive  ones.  Holland  makes 
a  specialty,  however,  of  small,  light  cigars,  which  are  extensively  consumed  by 
all  classes  of  the  population. 

The  bulk  of  the  imports  of  tobacco  come  from  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 
Sources  of  supply  in  1936  included:  Sumatra,  1,562  tons;  and  Java,  11,183  tons. 
Arrivals  of  the  various  American  sorts  are,  on  the  other  hand,  chiefly  derived 
from  the  United  States,  and  in  1936  were  as  follows:  Seedleaf,  129  tons;  Mary- 
land, 1,201  tons;  Kentucky,  1,431  tons;  Virginia,  3,681  tons.  Imports  of  Cuban 
tobacco  amounted  to  455  tons,  of  Brazilian  to  4,014  tons,  and  of  Paraguayan 
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723  tons.  Bulgaria  supplied  320  tons,  Greece  996  tons,  and  other  European 
arrivals  amounted  to  426  tons.  Turkish  tobacco  of  Asiatic  origin  and  European 
varieties  were  625  tons,  and  miscellaneous  tobacco  arrivals  790  tons. 

There  have  been  one  or  two  small  shipments  of  Canadian  tobacco  when 
it  is  competitive  in  price  with  the  United  States  Burley,  and  some  interest  exists 
at  the  present  time  for  Seedleaf  for  cigar  fillers. 

These  figures  give  some  indication  of  the  importance  of  the  tobacco  industry 
in  Holland,  where  numerous  large  factories  are  engaged  in  the  processing  of  the 
raw  supplies. 

Made-up  tobacco  imports  in  1936  amounted  to  814,000  cigars  and  367,624,000 
cigarettes.  Of  the  latter  Egypt  supplied  167,699,000  (fl.  471,000),  the  United 
States  104,922,000  (fl.  344,000),  and  the  United  Kingdom  61,131,000  (fl.  134,000). 

WINE  AND  SPIRITS 

The  most  popular  drink  in  this  country  among  spirits  is  the  so-called 
Dutch  gin.  In  addition  there  are  imports  of  cognac  from  France,  whisky  from 
Great  Britain,  and  some  arrivals  of  Canadian  rye. 

Total  imports  of  whisky  (calculated  in  litres  of  50  per  cent  strength) 
increased  to  90,000  litres  (fl.  153,000)  from  72,000  litres  (fl.  113,000)  in  1935. 
Of  the  total  imports  Great  Britain  supplied  88,000  litres  (fl.  150,000) .  Beer 
imports  totalled  2,463,000  litres  (fl.  367,000) .  Germany  was  the  principal  sup- 
plier, and  there  are  small  imports  from  Czechoslovakia  and  Belgium. 

CANNED  SALMON 

There  is  a  considerable  demand  for  canned  salmon.  Imports  in  1936 
declined  somewhat — 2,091  tons  (fl.  473,000) ,  of  which  Japan  supplied  1,462 
tons  (fl.  262,000)  and  the  United  States  470  tons  (fl.  165,000).  As  may  even  be 
noted  from  the  statistics,  arrivals  from  Japan  are  of  a  much  inferior  grade, 
but  owing  to  the  cheap  price  at  which  they  can  be  offered,  the  Japanese  product 
is  the  most  widely  sold.  There  are  but  small  arrivals  of  the  Canadian  canned 
salmon,  which  sell  principally  to  the  better-class  trade. 

OTHER  CANNED  FISH 

Sardine  arrivals  weighed  458  tons  (fl.  160,000) ,  and  were  received  chiefly 
from  Portugal,  followed  by  Norway  and  France.  Pilchard  imports  amounted  to 
1,450  tons  (fl.  211,000),  of  which  the  United  States  supplied  856  tons  (fl.  128,000), 
Japan  539  tons  (fl.  77,000) . 

Imports  of  canned  crab  and  lobster  combined  amounted  to  139  tons 
(fl.  109,000) ,  Great  Britain  sending  49  tons  (fl.  55,000)  and  Japan  71  tons  (fl.  42,- 
000).  The  sale  of  Canadian  canned  lobster  is  very  limited,  due  chiefly  to  its 
higher  price.  More  might  have  been  sold  during  the  past  year,  but  Canadian 
packers  had  no  further  supplies  available. 

SPECIALIZED  FOODSTUFFS 

There  is  some  sale  of  other  specialized  foodstuffs.  Caviar  is  received  from 
Prussia  and  Germany,  and  meat  extract  imports,  which  amounted  to  500  tons 
( fl.  777,000) ,  came  principally  from  Switzerland.  There  is  also  a  considerable 
distribution  of  other  package  goods  derived  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Imports  of  biscuits  in  1936  amounted  to  307  tons  (fl.  129,000) .  These  came 
chiefly  from  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Belgium.  Some  lines  of 
Canadian  specialty  biscuits  were  successfully  introduced  in  1936. 
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In  spices  there  is  a  fair  import  trade,  most  of  which  originate  in  the  Nether- 
lands Indies.  There  were  some  arrivals  from  Canada  which  would  be  included 
under  the  non-specified  group,  and  of  which  total  imports  amounted  to  375  tons 
(fl.  97,000). 

Vehicles 

Holland  is  undertaking  the  construction  of  a  network  of  new  speed  high- 
ways which  in  time  will  permit  rapid  and  easy  transit  through  the  country. 
This  is  bound  to  have  reaction  in  increasing  car  sales,  and  signs  of  this  may 
be  expected  in  the  coming  years.  Car  taxes,  however,  are  heavy,  and  this  factor 
is  a  restrictive  one.  There  are  no  manufacturers  of  automobiles  in  Holland,  and 
only  one  large  assembling  plant.  Otherwise  the  market  demand  is  supplied  by 
imports. 

MOTOR  VEHICLES,  TIRES  AND  ACCESSORIES 

In  1936  imports  of  cars  amounted  to  10,138  units  (fl.  11,169,000).  Belgium 
is  given  as  the  chief  supplier,  but  this  is  due  to  a  number  of  plants  set  up  by 
various  United  States  manufacturers  in  Antwerp,  whence  the  cars  are  shipped 
for  assembling.  United  States  makes  are  most  popular,  though  there  is  a  con- 
siderable import  of  German  automobiles.  French,  Italian,  and  United  Kingdom 
cars  are  also  seen. 

Trucks. — Imports  of  trucks  totalled  560  units  (fl.  472,000),  an  increase 
over  1935.   Belgium  is  the  chief  supplier. 

Tractors. — Imports  of  tractors  amounted  to  362  units  (fl.  500,000) ,  the 
United  States  being  the  source  of  supply  with  148  units  (fl.  237,000) ,  Germany 
71  (fl.  145,000),  and  Great  Bristain  96  (fl.  63,000). 

Chassis. — Imports  of  chassis  for  passenger  cars  totalled  237  (fl.  510,000) . 
Of  these,  101  were  entered  from  the  United  States  and  80  from  Germany. 

Truck  Chassis.— These  totalled  2,950  (fl.  3,361,000)  in  1936.  Belgium  was 
the  chief  source  of  supply  with  1,792  units;  the  United  States  forwarded  937. 

Motor  Cycles. — Motor  cycle  imports  increased  considerably  during  the 
period  under  review,  rising  from  4,826  to  7,393  units,  and  with  a  corresponding 
increase  in  value  from  fl.  1,027,000  to  fl.  1,291,000.  Germany  supplied  the 
majority — 4,798  cycles  valued  at  fl.  658,000 — followed  by  the  United  Kingdom 
with  1,431  (fl.  387,000) .  The  lower  taxes  leviable  on  motor  cycles  than  on 
automobiles  favours  the  use  of  the  former. 

Aeroplanes. — In  1936  ten  planes  were  brought  into  the  country,  which 
together  with  aeroplane  parts  had  a  value  of  fl.  918,000.  The  principal  user  is 
the  well-known  Royal  Netherlands  Airways;  the  imported  aeroplanes  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  Douglas  machines  for  use  on  this  company's  routes. 

Automobile  Tires. — Arrivals  of  these  declined  somewhat.  The  country  is 
practically  entirely  dependent  on  the  imported  article.  Details  of  arrivals  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years,  giving  quantities  and  values,  as  also  countries  of  origin, 
are  listed  below. 

1935  1936 
Country  of  Origin  Units        Fl.  1,000        Units        Fl.  1,000 

Total   260,359  3,779  239,794  3,489 

Germany   37,240  610  40,053  684 

Belgium   8,681  111  10,054  123 

United  Kingdom   52.206  785  68,703  1,030 

France   14,741  247  8,737  106 

Czechoslovakia     ....  5.846  76 

Italy   14,391  205  4,006  44 

Japan   3,310  33  3,312  39 

Netherlands  India       10,923  142 

Canada   32.655  505  18,368  332 

United  States   100,737  1,252  68,911  903 
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As  will  be  noted,  the  share  of  Canadian  manufacturers  has  declined  con- 
siderably. This,  however,  varies  from  year  to  year  as  orders  from  the  Nether- 
lands are  placed  generally  through  the  head  offices  of  the  United  States  tire 
corporations,  who  in  turn  pass  on  what  proportion  they  wish  to  their  Canadian 
branch  plants.  There  are  now  arrivals  from  the  Netherlands  East  Indies.  This 
is  due  to  the  establishment  of  a  branch  plant  by  a  United  States  firm  there. 
Preference  is  still,  however,  for  a  tire  made  in  the  older  supplying  countries. 

Inner  Tubes.— These  showed  a  similar  falling  off.  Sources  of  supply  for 
1935  and  1936  are  given  in  the  table  below,  from  which  Canada's  share  may  be 
noted: — 

1935  1936 

Country  of  Origin 


Total  

Germany  

Belgium  

United  Kingdom  .  . 

France  

Czechoslovakia  .  . 

Italy  

Japan   

Netherlands  India 

Canada  

United  States  . .  . 


Units 

Fl.  1.000 

Units 

Fl.  1.000 

188,422 

369 

178,895 

345 

25,316 

57 

31,668 

68 

3.366 

8 

3.659 

47,487 

102 

50,950 

108 

15,584 

38 

6,097 

12 

10,278 

18 

9,948 

'20 

2,357 

'  4 

11,252 

23 

8,667 

'm 

7.132 

14 

73,960 

121 

53,481 

88 

Automobile  Parts  and  Accessories. — This  trade  is  chiefly  supplied  by  United 
States  manufacturers  of  replacement  parts.  There  are,  of  course,  parts  and 
accessories  imported  from  other  countries,  such  as  Germany  and  Great  Britain, 
to  be  used  in  the  makes  of  cars  originating  from  those  sources. 

Canadian  suppliers  of  parts  are  doing  a  certain  business,  and  the  Rotter- 
dam office  receives  more  requests  for  such  contacts  than  there  are  exporters 
interested  in  the  lines  asked  for.  More  business  could  be  done  if  Canadian  firms 
could  meet  the  prevailing  competition  from  the  United  States. 


BICYCLES 

This  is  a  large  domestic  industry  and  in  1936  forty  persons  out  of  every  one 
hundred  inhabitants  were  credited  with  owning  a  bicycle.  There  are  some 
imports,  however,  from  Great  Britain,  principally  to  supplement  local  produc- 
tion. Business  is  also  done  in  various  bicycle  parts,  this  latter  being  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  German,  Belgian,  and  United  Kingdom  suppliers. 

Electrical  Machinery  and  Appliances 

Generators  and  Motors. — Electric  generators  and  dynamos  weighed  549 
tons  and  were  valued  at  fl.  667,000  in  1936.  Chief  suppliers  are  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  the  United  States,  in  the  order  named. 

Imports  of  small  (11  pounds  or  less)  electric  motors  weighed  15  tons 
(fl.  66,000),  Germany  sending  11  tons  (fl.  46,000).  There  is  some  demand  for 
small  electric  motors  suitable  for  farm  and  household  use,  though  it  is  problem- 
atical whether  Canadian  suppliers  can  compete.  Imports  of  the  larger  electric 
motors — i.e.,  weighing  more  than  11  pounds  each — are  greater,  however.  Total 
imports  were  1,007  tons  (fl.  822,000) ,  originating  chiefly  in  Germany  and  Bel- 
gium. 

RADIOS 

The  manufacture  of  radios  is  a  well-established  industry  in  this  country, 
exports  far  exceeding  imports.  Local  producers  have  a  monopoly  for  the  sale 
of  the  complete  sets,  and  the  only  foreign  makes  which  may  be  sold  are  on  a 
licence  basis  in  agreement  with  the  Netherlands  producer. 
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The  market  is  therefore  closed  to  Canadian  shippers  of  radios.  There  is, 
however,  a  certain  trade  in  radio  parts,  and  in  this  Canada  participated  to  a 
small  extent.  Total  imports  from  all  countries  in  1936  amounted  to  2,835  tons 
(fl.  7,918,000) .  Germany  had  the  bulk  of  the  trade,  although  there  were  sub- 
stantial arrivals  from  Belgium,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Switzerland. 

ELECTRICAL  APPARATUS 

Telephone  and  telegraphic  apparatus  imports,  amounting  to  2,930  tons 
(fl.  3,432,000),  were  brought  into  Holland  in  1936.  These  were  chiefly  derived 
from  Germany,  followed  by  Belgium  and  the  United  States. 

VACUUM  CLEANERS 

Receipts  of  these  totalled  355  tons  (fl.  803,000) :  Germany,  240  tons  (fl.  381,- 
000) ;  Sweden,  57  tons  (fl.  269,000) ;  United  States,  39  tons  (fl.  73,000) ;  and 
Great  Britain,  12  tons  (fl.  59,000) .  In  regard  to  the  number,  Germany  supplied 
17,967,  Sweden,  4,650,  United  States  2,723,  and  Great  Britain  1,489  units.  The 
market  is  almost  at  the  saturation  point.  Some  machines  formerly  sent  from 
Canada  are  now  supplied  by  the  United  Kingdom  factory  of  the  same  firm. 

ELECTRIC  METERS 

Imports  declined  to  313  tons  (fl.  1,226,000).  Germany  was  the  chief  source 
of  supply,  followed  by  Switzerland.  There  are  a  few  imports  from  Canada,  but 
the  market  is  a  specialized  one. 

WASHING  MACHINES  AND  WRINGERS 

Imports  of  these,  which  are  combined  in  the  statistics,  increased  in  1936 — 
2,359  tons  (fl.  980,000)  as  compared  with  2,008  tons  (fl.  867,000)  in  1935.  Ger- 
many is  the  main  supplier  with  1,278  tons  (fl.  508,000),  followed  by  the  United 
States  with  343  tons  (fl.  215,000)  and  Belgium  with  566  tons  (fl.  171,000).  Trade 
in  the  Canadian  article,  though  not  mentioned  specifically  in  the  preliminary 
returns  for  1936,  is  increasing.  The  market  has  definite  limits.  In  1935, 
18  tons  of  washers,  wringers  and  parts  valued  at  fl.  9,062  were  brought  in  from 
the  Dominion.  There  is  no  uniform  voltage  in  this  country,  and  as  labour  is 
relatively  cheap,  washing  machines  are  not  in  general  use  in  the  home.  They 
were,  however,  among  the  products  exhibited  last  spring  at  the  Canadian  sec- 
tion of  the  Netherlands  Industrial  Fair  at  Utrecht,  where  they  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention.  This  publicity  reacted  favourably  and  sales  of  Canadian 
machines  should  be  higher  during  1937. 

REFRIGERATORS 

Electrical  refrigerators  for  household  use  are  quite  the  exception  in  this 
country.  In  the  first  place,  the  cost  of  current  is  high;  and  in  the  second, 
climatic  conditions  are  such  that  refrigeration  is  not  an  actual  necessity.  There 
are  some  limited  sales  of  United  States  makes,  and  there  have  been  one  or  two 
trial  shipments  from  the  Dominion.  The  market,  however,  is  definitely  small. 
United  States  firms  have  conducted  advertising  campaigns  on  a  considerable 
scale,  an  expense  Canadian  companies  do  not  wish  to  undertake  in  view  of  the 
restricted  outlet. 

STOVES 

Imports  of  electric  stoves  are  confined  mainly  to  Swiss  and  German  manu- 
facturers, though  the  principal  share  of  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  domestic 
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producers.  Gas  stoves  are  manufactured  in  the  Netherlands,  but  are  also 
imported  from  Germany.  Canadian  supplies  of  both  electric  and  gas  stoves 
are  distinctly  non-competitive. 

HOUSEHOLD  APPLIANCES 

The  demand  for  these  is  limited  to  specialties.  In  the  first  place,  in  so 
far  as  electrical  apparatus  is  concerned,  there  is  the  difficulty  of  the  current, 
which  is  not  only  different  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  but  is  also  expensive. 
The  average  Dutch  housewife  runs  her  establishment  on  entirely  dissimilar  lines 
from  her  Canadian  counterpart  and  there  does  not  exist  the  same  demand  for 
handy  contrivances  to  save  labour  as  is  the  case  in  Canada. 

Agricultural  Implements 

There  is  no  manufacture  in  Holland  of  large  harvesting  machinery,  though 
there  is  some  production  of  ordinary  agricultural  implements  for  tilling. 

HORSE-DRAWN  PLOUGHS  AND  HARROWS,  ETC. 

These  were  imported  in  1936  to  the  extent  of  1,672  tons  (fl.  433,000) .  Arrivals 
were  chiefly  from  Germany — 1,170  tons  at  fl.  306,000.  Belgium  was  in  second 
place,  followed  by  France.  There  were  also  117  tons  (fl.  53,000)  of  ploughs  and 
harrows  for  haulage  by  tractor.  These  came  principally  from  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  the  United  States. 

There  were  846  seeders  brought  in  in  1936,  together  with  miscellaneous 
parts.   These  were  valued  at  fl.  130,000  and  were  mainly  of  German  origin. 

BINDERS 

Arrivals  and  parts  weighed  1,258  tons  (fl.  418,000) .  Of  this  quantity  845 
tons  (fl.  301,000)  came  from  Germany.  This  was  a  considerable  increase  over 
the  previous  year,  when  772  units  were  imported,  compared  to  1,145  binders 
this  year. 

Imports  of  mowers  also  increased  to  3,906  units  (fl.  556,000)  as  against 
2,932  mowers  (fl.  412,000)  in  1935.  Germany  is  the  main  supplier.  There  were 
some  arrivals  from  Canada  both  of  mowers  and  binders. 

Imports  of  hay  rakes  and  tedders  went  up  from  1,227  units  to  1,691  during 
the  period  under  review.  The  value,  which  includes  parts  also,  rose  from  fl.  128,- 
000  to  fl.  165,000. 

Imports  of  threshers  decreased,  falling  from  891  units  in  1935  to  644 
threshers  in  1936.  The  value  of  threshers  and  spare  parts  dropped  off  cor- 
respondingly from  fl.  584,000  to  fl.  422,000.  This  trade  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of 
German  producers. 

TOOLS  AND  IMPLEMENTS 

The  Netherlands  is  an  agricultural  country,  and  there  is  therefore  a  steady 
import  of  various  appliances  and  tools  for  the  use  of  this  industry.  Imports  are 
derived  chiefly  from  Germany  and  Belgium,  miscellaneous  suppliers  supple- 
menting the  totals  provided  by  the  two  countries  mentioned. 

Imports  of  tools  increased  slightly,  and  under  this  heading  there  are  some 
arrivals  of  Canadian  garden  tools  and  hand  hammers.  Total  garden  and  agri- 
cultural tool  imports  amounted  to  1,299  tons  (fl.  561,000) ,  whereas  arrivals  of 
other  miscellaneous  tools  were  3,116  tons  (fl.  2,314,000) . 

There  is  also  a  considerable  import  of  instruments  and  parts  for  use  in 
specialized  trades.  It  is  under  this  group  that  arrivals  are  included  of  office 
equipment,  such  as  typewriters,  adding,  calculating,  and  book-keeping  machines, 
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cash  registers,  and  measuring  devices.  In  the  past  year  there  were  some  imports 
from  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Products 
rubber  goods  other  than  tires  and  tubes 

There  is  a  fair  market  here  for  various  rubber  specialties  and  products,  the 
domestic  manufacture  not  being  large. 

Arrivals  of  semi-manufactured  rubber  products  weighed  2,229  tons 
(fl.  1,547,000). 

In  addition,  there  are  imports  of  moulded  goods,  rubber  gloves  (household 
and  surgeons'  types),  hot  water  bottles,  all  of  which  are  grouped  under  the 
miscellaneous  rubber  item,  the  total  of  which  amounted  to  1,851  tons  (fl.  1.486,- 
000)  in  1936. 

Canadian  manufacturers  of  household  and  surgeons'  gloves  have  been  able 
to  meet  competition.  In  hot  water  bottles  they  are  not  so  successful  in  com- 
petition with  the  cheaper  articles  supplied  by  Japan.  An  outlet  exists  for  cer- 
tain miscellaneous  lines  used  in  the  automobile  trade  and  also  for  household 
consumption,  in  both  of  which  Canadian  manufacturers  have  secured  some 
business. 

BRUSHES 

Imports  of  brushes  amounted  to  724  tons  (fl.  497,000) .  Paint  brushes 
and  artists'  brushes  totalled  30  tons  (fl.  67,000).  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
introduce  the  Canadian-made  products,  both  paint  and  shaving,  into  this  market, 
but  without  success,  the  quality  being  superior  and  price  correspondingly  high. 

TOYS 

Imports  of  toys  in  1936  weighed  4,855  tons  (fl.  2,644,000) .  Most  of  these 
are  supplied  by  Germany  and  Japan.  Canadian  exporters  have  recently  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  this  market,  and  there  is  a  possibility  of  some  business 
being  forthcoming  in  the  current  year.  Previously  Canadian  toys  were  not 
known;  the  quality  is  much  superior  and  the  price  higher  than  the  lines  gener- 
ally in  demand  here. 

FOUNTAIN  PENS 

In  1936  there  were  21  tons  of  fountain  pens  (fl.  178,000)  brought  in.  Sup- 
plies were  derived  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  so  far  as  a  quality  product 
is  concerned,  the  figures  being  5  tons  (fl.  106,000).  Japan  is  credited  with  13 
tons  (fl.  18,000).  There  is  a  fair  sale  of  fountain  pens  of  the  same  marks  as 
manufactured  in  Canada,  although  the  majority  of  business  done  in  these  is 
via  the  United  Kingdom. 

RAZOR  BLADES 

The  same  quantity  is  reported  in  1936  as  in  1935,  that  is  95  tons.  The 
value  was  estimated  at  fl.  364,000.  Germany  is  credited  with  fl.  294,000  and 
the  United  Kingdom  with  fl.  55,000.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  by  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  to  quote,  but  prices  are  too  high  for  this  market. 

SPORTS  GOODS 

There  is  some  demand  for  Canadian  sports  goods,  chief  among  which  are 
Canadian  ice  skates.  Interest  in  skating  is  being  furthered  by  the  opening  of 
artificial  ice  rinks.  At  present  there  is  one  operating  in  Amsterdam,  and  a 
second  under  construction  at  The  Hague,  and  tentatively  plans  have  been  made 
for  rinks  at  other  centres  if  the  first  two  are  successful. 

Imports  of  skates  in  1936  weighed  17  tons  (fl.  40,000).  Germany  is  the 
chief  source  of  supply  with  13  tons  (fl.  30,000).  Sales  of  Canadian  skates, 
however,  are  on  the  increase. 
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Sales  of  Canadian-made  ankle  and  other  supports  have  been  made  during 
the  last  year,  and  the  prospects  in  these  lines  are  favourable.  Roller  skates 
have  also  been  successfully  introduced. 

The  demand  in  this  country  is  for  a  lower-priced  article  than  what  is 
usually  offered  by  Dominion  producers. 

DANISH  IMPORT  CONTROL  LAW  EXTENDED 

Richard  Grew,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  April  15,  1937. — The  Danish  import  control  system,  which  was  first 
introduced  on  January  30,  1932,  and  which  vested  the  control  of  all  foreign 
exchange  transactions  and  import  trade  in  the  National  Bank  during  the  year 
1932,  has  since  been  renewed  from  year  to  year  with  minor  modifications  (see 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1466  of  March  5,  1932,  page  342;  No.  1526 
of  April  29,  1933,  page  658;  No.  1565  of  January  27,  1934,  page  127;  No.  1618 
of  February  2,  1935,  page  168;  and  No.  1674  of  February  29,  1936,  page  353). 
The  most  important  provision  of  this  law  has  been  the  control  of  imports  of  a 
long  list  of  articles  by  means  of  import  licences  issued  by  the  Foreign  Exchange 
Committee  of  the  National  Bank  on  application  from  the  importer  in  each 
particular  case. 

On  March  31,  1937,  a  new  import  control  law  was  passed,  to  be  effective 
until  the  end  of  March,  1938,  and  providing  for  the  control  of  imports  along- 
more  or  less  the  same  lines  as  previously,  with  modifications  in  regard  to  the 
administration  of  this  control.  While  import  permits  were  previously  issued 
by  the  Foreign  Exchange  Committee  of  the  National  Bank,  this  committee  has 
now  been  replaced  by  a  Foreign  Exchange  Central  acting  in  co-operation  with 
the  National  Bank  of  Denmark,  at  whose  discretion  import  permits  are  allocated 
to  all  importers  recognized  as  such  by  the  Central. 

As  previously,  the  allocation  of  permits  is  still  subject  to  commercial 
political  considerations,  the  permits  are  still  to  be  valid  for  a  period  of  eight 
months  from  the  date  of  issue,  and  there  is  to  be  a  fair  distribution  of  permits 
among  the  various  groups  of  importers.  A  new  feature  of  the  law  is  the  charg- 
ing of  a  fee  for  the  import  licences  granted,  this  fee  amounting  to  2-5  pro  mille 
of  the  amount  for  which  the  licence  is  made  out  (minimum  1  krone  for  each 
licence),  and  the  proceeds  to  be  used  to  cover  the  administration  costs  of  the 
import  control  system.  While  previously  the  sale  of  import  licences  was  for- 
bidden, the  new  law  provides  that  licences  may  be  transferred  or  exchanged 
on  certain  conditions  stipulated  by  the  Minister  of  Trade,  Industry,  and  Ship- 
ping, and  on  the  payment  of  a  fee  to  cover  the  expenses  in  connection  with  such 
transactions. 

Additions  to  Controlled  Lists  of  Goods 

In  addition  to  these  amendments,  the  new  law  provides  for  additions  to  the 
list  of  goods  subject  to  import  control,  the  only  articles  of  possible  interest  to 
Canadian  exporters,  which  are  still  exempt  from  these  regulations,  being:  wheat 
starch;  maize  starch;  all  kinds  of  cane  and  beet  sugar,  refined  and  unrefined: 
all  kinds  of  syrup  of  cane  and  beet  sugar,  also  when  containing  other  kinds  of 
sugar;  honey  combs;  pressed  asbestos  sheets;  magnesite;  ores  and  minerals 
in  their  natural  condition;  raw  metals  in  pigs,  blocks,  and  bars,  etc.  (with  the 
exception  of  soldering  tin),  also  metal  waste;  manufactures  of  carbon  for  tech- 
nical use;  books,  price  lists,  catalogues  and  similar  articles,  provided  that  they 
are  not  printed  in  the  Danish  language  and  are  imported  for  sale;  rulers  and 
measuring  tapes;  asbestos  yarn;  sauces  and  chutney  in  hermetically  sealed 
containers  as  well  as  pickles  of  all  kinds. 
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BULGARIA  IN  1936 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  leva  is  equal  to  approximately  $0-0129) 

Cairo,  April  16,  1937. — In  the  course  of  1936  there  were  indisputable  signs 
of  an  improvement  in  Bulgaria's  general  conditions,  this  being  ascribed  chiefly 
to  abundant  crops  and  to  the  rise  in  price  of  agricultural  produce  abroad  and  in 
the  internal  market.  External  trade  showed  quite  a  substantial  advance,  as  also 
domestic  commerce.  Industrial  production  showed  favourable  developments. 
Wholesale  prices  on  an  average  rose  by  4  per  cent.  Currency  circulation  at 
3,535,000,000  leva  was  4  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  previous  year.  Banking 
activity  was  greater.  Treasury  receipts  indicated  an  increase.  Briefly,  the 
situation  in  Bulgaria  appears  to  have  taken  a  turn  for  the  better. 

External  Trade 

Bulgaria's  imports  amounted  in  1936  to  3,181,062,000  leva  as  compared 
with  3,008,954,000  leva  in  1935,  while  exports  totalled  3,910,382,000  leva  against 
3,253,284,000  leva,  disclosing  advances  of  172,108,000  leva  (6  per  cent)  and 
657,098,000  leva  (20  per  cent)  in  imports  and  exports  respectively,  and  an 
increase  in  the  favourable  trade  balance  from  244,330,000  leva  in  1935  to 
729,320,000  leva  in  1936,  or  484,990,000  leva.  Compared  with  1933,  when 
imports  reached  their  lowest  level,  and  with  1934,  the  period  which  presented 
the  lowest  exports  in  recent  years,  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  in  1936 
was  higher  by  44  and  54  per  cent. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  figures  of  imports  and  exports  from  1929 
to  1936  are  given  hereafter: — 

Imports  Exports  Difference 

In  Million  In  Million  In  Million 


Year  Leva  Index  Leva  Index  Leva  Percentage 

1929   8.325  119  6.397  103  —1,928  76.8 

1930   4.590            65  6.191  99  +1,601  134.9 

1931   4.660            66  5.934  95  +1,274  127.3 

1932   3.471            49  3.383  54  —     88  97.5 

1933   2,202            31  2.846  46  +   644  129.2 

1934   2.247            32  2.535  41  +   288  112.8 

1935   3,009            43  3.253  52  +   244  3  08.1 

1936   3.181            45  3.910  63  +   729  122.9 


Basis,  average  1925-29  =  100 

As  is  apparent  from  the  above,  there  was  a  downward  trend  in  imports 
from  1929  to  1933,  which  was  continued  until  1934  as  regards  exports.  Since 
1933  for  imports  and  1934  for  exports,  the  increase  has  been  constant. 

The  striking  progress  observed  in  exports  during  the  past  year  is  to  be 
attributed  mainly  to  larger  shipments  of  cereals.  The  principal  increases  on  the 
import  side  concerned  textiles,  metals  and  metallurgical  products,  rolling  stock, 
and  leather.  Hampered  by  a  rigid  system  of  quotas  and  import  permits,  the 
import  trade  has  not  developed  at  the  same  accelerated  pace  as  exports. 

In  1936,  Germany  continued  to  occupy  first  place  in  the  import  trade,  her 
share  amounting  to  61  per  cent.  Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Roumania,  and  Hungary  came  next  with  7-7,  5-7,  4-6,  3-1,  and  1-7  per  cent 
respectively.  Regarding  exports,  Germany's  purchases  reached  47-6  of  the 
total,  followed  by  the  United  Kingdom  (11  •  6  per  cent),  the  Belgo-Luxemburg 
Economic  Union  (3-7),  Poland  (3-7),  Italy  (3-6),  Czechoslovakia  (3-3),  and 
Austria  (3  per  cent).  The  most  notable  feature  in  exports  was  the  substantial 
advance  in  the  United  Kingdom's  purchases  of  Bulgarian  produce  from  4*4  per 
cent  in  1935  to  11-6  per  cent  in  1936;  the  United  Kingdom's  shipments  to  Bul- 
garia remained  at  sensibly  the  same  level  as  in  the  previous  year. 
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According  to  Canadian  official  statistics,  the  Dominion's  imports  from 
Bulgaria  amounted  to  $2,325  in  1936  as  compared  with  $922  in  1935;  Canadian 
exports  to  that  country  totalled  $1,991  in  1936  against  $568  in  the  preceding  year. 

Wholesale  Price  Index 

The  average  wholesale  price  index  of  exports  rose  by  approximately  11  per 
cent;  that  of  imports  retrograded  somewhat,  this  being  due  to  tariff  reductions. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  general  wholesale  price  index  (basis,  1914  =  100)  stood 
at  1,990  in  1936  as  against  1,917  in  1935,  an  advance  of  about  4  per  cent. 

Industrial  Production 

In  the  course  of  1936  there  was  progress  in  Bulgaria's  industrial  production. 
The  output  of  the  tobacco  manufacturing  plants  was  6  per  cent  higher  than  in 
1935;  the  woollen,  cotten,  paper,  chemical,  and  leather  industries  showed  even 
greater  developments. 

Agriculture 

Crops  of  cereals,  oleaginous  seeds,  industrial  plants,  and  fruits  (except 
grapes)  were  substantially  larger  than  in  1935;  the  production  of  cereals,  tobacco, 
and  oleaginous  seeds  respectively  showed  advances  of  25,  10,  and  30  per  cent. 
More  abundant  crops,  coupled  with  higher  prices,  have  increased  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  rural  population  and  improved  living  conditions  generally. 

Public  Finance 

For  the  first  time  in  a  number  of  years,  there  was  a  surplus  over  expenditure 
in  1936.  Bulgaria's  total  treasury  receipts  amounted  to  7,831,000,000  leva 
against  a  total  expenditure  of  7,548,000,000  leva,  leaving  a  surplus  of  283,000,000 
leva.  Estimated  receipts  and  expenditure  for  1937  are  placed  at  a  similar  amount 
of  8,463,000,000  leva. 


SECOND  OFFICIAL  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  ARGENTINE  GRAIN  CROP 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  issued  on  March  30  the  second  official  estimate 
of  production  for  the  1936-37  grain  crop.  The  reductions  in  yields  shown  below 
are  attributed  to  unfavourable  weather  conditions  during  the  latter  part  of 
December.  The  estimate  for  barley  includes  18,400,000  bushels  of  malting  type 
barley. 

Estimate  of  Production,  Argentina,  1936-37 

1936-37*  5-Year  10-Year 


Dec.  16  Mar.  30  1935-36  1934-35  Average  Average 

Figures  in  1,000  Bushels 

Wheat                                     249.560  247.541  141,295  240,385  225,009  238,230 

Flaxseed                                  73.884  72,705  59,343  79,582  70,445  72,176 

Oats                                         53,136  51.321  33,696  58,364  56.026  57,454 

Barley                                      31.212  29.835  21,114  35.836  28,511  22.238 

Rye                                          8,842  7,467  4,991  15,618  10,030  8,165 

Birdseedf                                        30  29  24  39  36  26 


*  Estimated,    f  Metric  tons. 

The  second  official  estimate  of  the  acreage  seeded  to  corn  for  the  1936-37 
crop,  issued  on  March  30,  is  given  at  16,046,674  acres  as  compared  with  16,308,600 
acres  as  estimated  on  February  13,  1936,  18,826,100  acres  for  the  1935-36  crop, 
and  a  ten-year  average  of  14,215,394  acres. 
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UNITED  STATES  CONSUMPTION  OF  PULPWOOD 

G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  April  20,  1937. — The  total  consumption  of  pulpwood  in  the 
United  States  since  1931  remained  at  a  comparatively  steady  level  of  about 
6,289,000  cords  until  1935,  when  it  moved  upward  sharply  to  7,628,274  cords 
valued  at  $58,243,652,  with  an  average  value  at  the  mill  of  $7.63  per  cord. 
Detailed  comparison  of  the  1935  consumption  figures  with  those  of  1934  show 
that  in  all  types  of  pulpwood  where  separate  figures  are  provided  the  major 
share  of  this  increase  was  met  from  domestic  sources  of  supply. 

As  will  be  observed  from  the  following  resume  of  pulpwood  consumption 
for  1935,  it  is  possible  to  attribute  this  development  to  the  low  cost  of  domestic 
woods  compared  to  that  of  imported  supplies.  This  is  especially  true  of  Southern 
pine,  for  which  a  strong  demand  has  been  created  in  the  Southern  States.  It 
should  be  added,  however,  that  the  decline  in  imported  spruce  was  confined  to 
rough  spruce  pulpwood,  as  customs  returns  indicated  an  increase  in  peeled 
spruce  pulpwood  from  Canada  over  the  same  period. 


United  States  Pulpwood  Consumption,  1935 


Inc.  or  Dec. 

compared 

1935  Value 

with  1934 

per  Cord 

Spruce — 

Cords 

Value 

Cords 

at  Mill 

Domestic  

1,755,112 

$17,906,240 

+  219.813 

$10.20 

625,462 

7,835,799 

-  12,665 

12.52 

Poplar — 

333.773 

2.661,247 

4-  92.772 

7.97 

Imported  

54.283 

604,664 

-  37,988 

11.13 

Balsam  fir — 

Domestic  

298.812 

2.597.798 

+  8,427 

8.69 

Imported  

54.313 

583.266 

-  32,334 

10.73 

Southern  yellow  pine — 

1,785,228 

8,527,145 

+  326.057 

4.77 

Hemlock — ■ 

Domestic   and  imported 

1.521.271 

10.234,560 

+  93,155 

6.72 

Jack  pine— Domestic  

224,538 

1.779.425 

+  6.422 

7.92 

White  fir — Domestic  

174.075 

880,728 

+  75,909 

5.05 

Beech. birch,  maple — Domestic 

152,054 

1.280,443 

+  68,058 

8.42 

Other  woods  not  listed  consisted  of  such  items  as  tamarack,  gum,  cotton- 
wood,  yellow  poplar,  etc. 

Increased  Use  of  Southern  Pine 

The  chief  point  to  be  noted  in  the  above  record  of  consumption  is  the 
marked  increase  in  the  use  of  Southern  pine.  Since  1905,  when  pine  formed 
only  2  per  cent  of  the  total  pulpwoods  consumed,  the  quantity  used  increased 
to  10  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  in  1925,  and  to  26  per  cent  of  that  in 
1935.  Over  the  same  period  (1905-35)  the  use  of  spruce  declined  from  73  per 
cent  to  36  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption,  and  hemlock  rose  from  12  to  20 
per  cent. 

Recent  trade  reports  show  that  during  the  1936-38  period  there  will  be 
developed  in  the  Southern  States  a  potential  output  of  more  than  1,000,000  tons 
yearly  of  kraft  or  sulphate  pulp.  Several  new  mills  have  been  completed  and 
there  are  others  in  the  course  of  erection.  While  the  mills  are  designed  primarily 
for  the  production  of  kraft  paper,  at  least  two  of  the  new  mills  will  produce 
bleached  sulphate  pulp  suitable  for  high-quality  white  paper.  It  may  be  ex- 
pected therefore  that  the  consumption  of  Southern  pine  pulpwood  will  continue 
its  present  upward  course. 

While  considerable  allowance  must  be  made  for  subsequent  changes,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that,  according  to  the  1934  census  figures,  41-8  per  cent  of 
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the  total  pulpwood  consumption  was  in  the  sulphite  process,  29-8  per  cent  in 
sulphate,  17*7  per  cent  in  mechanical  processes,  9-3  per  cent  in  soda  pulp,  and 
1-5  per  cent  in  semi-chemical  processes. 

Distribution  of  Pulpwood  Consumption 

In  1934  the  distribution  of  consumption  among  the  more  important  States 
was  as  follows  (in  cords):  Washington,  1,203,518;  Maine,  1,081,988;  Wis- 
consin, 824,525;  Louisiana,  519,884;  New  York,  465,916;  Virginia,  381;668; 
Oregon,  322,287;  Michigan,  267,808;  Pennsylvania,  228,520;  Massachusetts, 
15,773;  Vermont,  12,749;  other  States,  1,259,083. 

Certain  States  whose  consumption  figures  have  not  been  made  public  have 
been  included  necessarily  under  the  classification  of  "  other  States,"  even  though 
they  are  of  considerable  importance  as  consumers. 

Canada  as  a  Source  of  Supply 

Canada  is  the  sole  source  of  imported  pulpwood.  The  1936  imports  con- 
sisted of  1,209,760  cords  valued  at  $9,481,914,  or  about  15-8  per  cent  of  the 
total  volume  of  pulpwood  consumed  in  1935.  Total  imports  for  1935  amounted 
to  1.037,281  cords  valued  at  $7,760,445,  or  13-5  per  cent  of  the  total  consump- 
tion for  that  year.   Imports  for  1936  compared  to  1935  were  as  follows: — 


Average 
1936  F.O.B. 

1936  193-5  Value 

Cords  Value  Cords  Value       per  Cord 

Spruce,  peeled   799.428       $6,739,170       748.011       $6,013,576  $8.42 

Spruce,  rough   141.751         1,102,199         83.054  669,417  7.77 

Other  woods,  peeled   178.032  902,984       189,237  986,667  5.07 

Other  woods,  rough   58.952  360,099         16.605  88.681  6.10 

Spruce,  rossed   31,597  377,462  374  2,104  11.94 


Destinations  of  Canadian  Supplies  by  States 

While  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  actual  destination  of  imports,  it  can  be 
assumed  safely  that  most  of  the  shipments  are  consigned  to  mills  within  reason- 
able shipping  distance  of  the  Canadian  border  such  as  may  be  found  in  the  New 
England  and  Great  Lake  States.  Some  indication  of  the  general  distribution 
of  Canadian  pulpwood  within  this  area  is  obtainable  from  the  United  States 
Customs  district  returns  for  1936.  The  returns  show  that  the  bulk  of  the  rough 
spruce  entered  through  the  customs  ports  of  Michigan  (27,449  cords) ,  Wisconsin 
(29.023  cords),  Duluth  and  Superior  (40,060  cords),  and  St.  Lawrence  (23,773 
cords).  Peeled  spruce  appeared  to  be  more  widely  distributed,  going  as  far 
south  as  Maryland,  and  as  far  west  as  Ohio;  the  bulk  of  the  shipments,  how- 
ever, were  imported  at  points  comparatively  close  to  the  Canadian  border. 
Thus,  through  the  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  ports  were  cleared  255,103  cords, 
St.  Lawrence  163,443  cords,  Michigan  93,730  cords,  Wisconsin  52,870  cords, 
Vermont  55,104  cords,  Rochester  37,579  cords,  Duluth  and  Superior  23,465  cords, 
Buffalo  21,219  cords,  New  York  10,857  cords,  Ohio  20,861  cords,  and  Maryland 
9,200  cords.  Most  of  the  other  types  of  peeled  pulpwood  appear  to  have  moved 
through  the  ports  of  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Maine,  and  New  Hampshire,  in  the 
order  mentioned. 

Estimates  of  consumption  for  1936  indicate  that  the  increase  noted  for  1935 
was  continued.  Increasing  imports  from  Canada  for  1936  reflected  this  progress. 
Trade  authorities  anticipate  that  with  the  steady  increase  of  demand  for  white 
paper  which  is  supplied  by  Northern  mills,  Canadian  shippers  are  not  likely  to 
experience  any  slackening  of  demand  for  pulpwood  in  the  immediate  future. 
It  is  possible  that  with  the  perfecting  of  facilities  for  the  use  of  coarser  grades 
of  pulpwood  and  subsequent  greater  use  of  domestic  supplies,  the  general  trend 
will  be  towards  diminishing  imports  from  Canada. 
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UNITED  STATES  FLAXSEED  MARKET 

R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  April  19,  1937. — For  many  years  the  United  States  has  been  the 
leading  importer  of  flaxseed,  although  closely  followed,  and  sometimes  surpassed, 
by  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France.  Judging  from  the 
figures  of  imports  over  the  past  ten  years,  it  may  be  said  that  the  annual  require- 
ments by  imports  of  the  United  States  only  fall  short  of  15,000,000  bushels, 
when  local  business  conditions  are  so  slack  as  to  cause  a  severe  slowing  down 
of  constructional  and  renovating  activities,  as  for  example  during  the  years 
1932  and  1933.  Local  production  has,  of  course,  a  direct  effect  on  imports,  but 
it  would  seem  that,  given  normal  activity  in  the  paint  trade,  even  with  a  good 
local  crop,  import  requirements  should  be  at  least  15,000,000  bushels. 

Details  of  Imports 

The  following  table  gives  the  details  of  imports  over  the  past  ten  years. 
Actually,  up  to  1932  Canada  took  the  place  of  India  as  the  second  largest  sup- 
plier, but  neither  country,  except  for  India  in  1933  and  1934,  have  been  important 
factors  in  the  trade: — 

1927-31      3  932        1933        1934        1935  1936 
Figures  in  1,000  Bushels 

Total   18,157       7,672      13,966     14,170     17.560  15,365 

Argentina   16,443       7,205     11,383       8,592  16,151 

India   56        ....       2,037       4,221  934 

Canada   1,640         468         431         330  72 

Production,   Argentina.  .    .  .      73,390*    89,067     62,006     62,595     79,720  50,391 

Production,  India   15.832*    15.030      16.640      16.240      15,040  16,720 

Production,  Canada   4.558*      2,719  632  910  1,472 

Price,  Argentina   1.71        0.64        0.95        0.95  0.87   

Price,  India   2.14        ....        1.11        1.25  1.26 

Price,  Canada   1.86        0.81        0.83        1.39  1.14 

*  Average  production  for  years  1926-30. 

The  price  mentioned  in  the  table  is  in  dollars  per  bushel  and  represents  the 
statistical  average  based  on  fair  market  value  at  place  of  shipment.  Due  to 
fluctuations  in  the  various  linseed  markets,  these  prices  cannot  be  taken  as  an 
accurate  guide,  nor  do  they  disclose  any  reason  for  increased  shipments  of  lin- 
seed from  India  in  1933  and  1934.  However,  it  will  be  noticed  that  Argentine 
linseed  is  priced  almost  consistently  lower  than  the  product  of  either  Canada  or 
India. 

Naturally,  the  difference  in  value  between  Argentine  and  Indian  seed  depends 
on  the  comparative  quality  of  the  seed  and  the  state  of  the  freight  markets  each 
year.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  Indian  seed  is  considered  to  have  the 
highest  oil  content  and  to  produce  superior  quality  oil.  Thus,  in  most  years  it 
can  take  a  premium  over  Argentine  linseed,  which  varies  greatly,  depending 
on  the  comparative  value  of  the  two  crops,  but  may  run  from  nothing  up  to 
20  per  cent.  Generally,  Canadian  seed  is  placed  between  the  Indian  and  Argen- 
tine as  regards  quality,  and  slightly  superior  to  the  American  seed. 

New  York  is  the  principal  market  for  both  Argentine  and  Indian  seed. 
Whereas  the  Canadian  linseed  is  principally  entered,  of  course,  through  the 
Great  Lakes,  Argentine  seed  is  also  shipped  to  points  as  far  west  as  Cleveland. 
In  the  last  few  years  Uruguay  and  China  have  also  entered  the  market  as  minor 
suppliers. 

Local  Production 

The  production  of  flaxseed  in  the  United  States  has  been  consistently  well 
below  normal,  in  common  with  most  grain  crops,  for  the  last  five  years.  Thus, 
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reduction  has  been  caused  to  some  extent  through  a  lower  acreage  seeded,  but 
particularly  to  low  acreage  yields  and  to  shrinkage  in  the  area  harvested.  The 
following  table  gives  the  statistical  position  of  production  for  the  last  five  years, 
compared  with  the  1927-31  average: — 

Acreage  Loss  in     Yield  per  Pro- 
Seeded  Acreage    Acre  Har-  duction 
(1,000  Harvested      vested  (1,000 
Acres)  (Per  Cent)   (Bushels)  Bushels) 


1927-31   3,389  14  6.4  18,664 

1932   2,570  23  5.9  11,671 

1933   1,700  22  5.2  6,947 

1934   1,499  35  5.4  5,213 

1935   2.271  8  6.9  14,520 

1936   1,180*  ..  5.0  5,908 


*  Acreage  harvested. 

The  average  loss  in  acreage  for  the  years  1927-31  is  heavy,  and  caused 
almost  entirely  by  large  shrinkages  for  1929,  1930,  and  1931.  Similarly,  the 
yields  during  these  three  years  were  low  as  compared  with  good  yields  of  91 
and  7-3  bushels  for  1927  and  1928  respectively.  Prior  to  1927  and  as  far  back 
as  1921,  the  yield  was  never  under  7  bushels,  except  for  1926  when  it  was  6-8. 
Thus,  since  1929  there  has  been  an  almost  steady  running  down  of  yields  and 
production,  relieved  only  by  the  1935  figures.  Furthermore,  the  average  return 
to  the  farmer  for  the  period  1924-28  was  $2.07  per  bushel  as  compared  with  a 
return  of  $1.61  for  the  years  1929-35,  a  reduction  of  22  per  cent. 

The  bulk  of  the  flaxseed  produced  in  the  United  States  is  grown  in  North 
Dakota  and  Minnesota,  South  Dakota  and  Montana  being  of  lesser  importance. 
The  original  figures  of  acreage  sown  by  States  are  not  available  and  it  is  not 
altogether  possible  to  trace  trends  in  sowings  from  the  acres  harvested,  owing  to 
heavy  losses  in  certain  areas.  However,  it  is  apparent  that  both  South  Dakota 
and  Montana,  which  accounted  for  26-8  per  cent  of  the  area  harvested  for  the 
1928-32  average,  have  become  unimportant  as  flaxseed  producers.  Minnesota, 
on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  have  withstood  the  adverse  effects  of  drought 
better  than  the  principal  flax  State,  North  Dakota,  as  the  following  table 
shows: — 

1928-32      1933        1934        1935        1936  1937 


Figures  in  1,000  Acres 

Total                                                  2,772       1,328         969       2,096       1.180  1,306* 

North  Dakota                             1,225         462         268       1,021         204  551 

Minnesota                                     706         680         580         677         799  519 

South  Dakota                                458           46           17         190           53  70 

Montana                                         284           64           19           65             8  32 


*Preliminary  estimated  acreage  that  it  is  expected  will  be  harvested. 

Although  Minnesota  has  averaged  the  second  largest  producer,  its  yields 
have  been  consistently  higher  than  North  Dakota,  being  9-3  and  6-1  bushels 
per  acre  respectively  for  the  1928-32  average.  During  the  following  adverse 
years  Minnesota  averaged  6-8  bushels  as  compared  with  4  bushels  for  North 
Dakota,  3-1  for  South  Dakota,  and  4  for  Montana.  Under  the  circumstances, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Minnesota  has  become  a  more  important  factor  in 
flaxseed  production  in  recent  years.  From  the  sudden  increase  in  acreage  in 
1935  for  North  Dakota,  after  a  bad  yield  and  low  acreage  harvested  in  1934, 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  area  sown  in  North  Dakota  is  still  large  and 
that  the  lower  figures  shown  in  the  table  are  more  the  result  of  acreage  shrink- 
age than  a  reduction  in  acres  sown.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Wisconsin  has 
always  given  the  highest  yields,  although  its  acreage  runs  from  4,000  to  8,000. 
Its  yields,  however,  have  not  been  under  10  bushels  per  acre  since  1927. 
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Consumption 

The  consumption  of  flaxseed  in  the  United  States  is  almost  entirely 
dependent  on  local  conditions  and  their  effect  on  the  paint  trade.  That  is,  the 
import  and  export  of  oil  is  small  and  not  important.  In  addition,  there  is  the 
important  factor  of  competition  from  other  oils  that  will  be  discussed  later  in 
this  report. 

The  following  table  gives  the  actual  consumption  of  seed  available  for  crush- 
ing for  a  period  of  years,  compared  with  the  estimated  paint  sales: — 


1927-31      1932        1933        1934        1935  1936 
Figures  in  1,000  Bushels 

Production                                       18,(564      11.67  1       6,94  7       5,213     1  4,520  5,908 

Imports                                             18.157       7,672      13,966      14,170      17,560  15.365 


36,821      19.343     20,913     19,383     32,080  21,273 
Seed  requirements   2,250       1,000       1,200       1,300       1,125  1,200 


34,571      18.343      19,713      18.083      30,955  20,073 
Stocks  oil  •   +1,060    +1,744    -1,919    +2,345    -1,746  +1,561 


Potential  consumption                        35,631  20,087  17.794  20.428  29,209  21.634 

Actual  seed  crushed                          36,023  17,714  21,467  19,034  26,120  24,011 

Oil  consumed   19,081  19,834  22,121  25,024  25.841 

Paint  sales  $1,000                           467,000  254.000  278,000  346,000  418,000  478,000 


In  the  foregoing  table  all  oil  references  have  been  converted  to  flaxseed 
at  the  rate  of  18-75  pounds  per  bushel.  Where  the  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  year 
showed  a  gain  over  the  previous  year,  the  difference  was  subtracted  from  the 
potential  consumption  and  vice  versa. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  this  table  that  the  consumption  of  flaxseed  does  not 
follow  exactly  the  curve  of  paint  sales,  probably  because  stocks  of  seed  are 
accumulated  at  low  prices  in  expectation  of  future  rises  if  the  demand  is  in  good 
prospect.  Similarly,  the  flaxseed  crushed  each  year  more  nearly  conforms  with 
paint  sales,  but  there  is  also  noted  a  nearly  regular  rise  and  fall  over  the  actual 
seed  available,  while  the  actual  oil  consumed  follows  the  shape  of  the  paint  sale 
curve.  Actually,  the  potential  consumption  as  disclosed  by  these  figures  over 
the  past  ten  years  was  only  404,000  bushels  over  the  seed  crushed,  while  the 
oil  consumed  in  the  last  five  years,  less  imports,  was  about  60,900,000  pounds  or 
3,250,000  bushels  in  terms  of  seed  over  the  actual  production. 

Considering  that  the  three  results  are  arrived  at  in  totally  different  ways 
and  from  different  sources,  it  is  remarkable  that  over  a  period  of  years  the 
final  results  so  closely  approximate  each  other.  Furthermore,  as  the  table 
discloses,  1936  was  a  year  in  which  actual  requirements  of  seed  could  have  been 
expected  to  fall  off  following  the  heavy  upward  swing  during  1935.  Similarly, 
and  in  view  of  the  continued  improvement  in  business  activity  in  general,  it 
may  be  expected  that  this  year  the  demand  will  be  heavy.  In  fact,  flaxseed 
importers  report  that  already  sales  have  surpassed  commitments  for  the  whole 
of  1936. 

Competition  from  Other  Oils 

Assuming  the  average  of  oil  consumed  for  the  period  1927-31  to  be  equivalent 
to  about  37,000,000  bushels,  since  the  figures  of  consumption  over  a  period 
approximate  the  seed-crushed  figures,  the  actual  consumption  of  linseed  oil 
was  about  70  per  cent  of  the  1927-31  average,  while  paint  sales  for  the  same 
period  increased  by  about  2\  per  cent.  Thus  it  is  apparent  that  linseed  oil  has 
been  displaced  by  other  oils,  although  probably  not  to  the  extent  indicated  by 
this  comparison. 

Actually,  perilla  oil  made  such  serious  inroads  into  the  linseed  oil  trade 
that  in  June  of  1936  a  duty  of  4J  cents  per  pound  was  imposed.  As  this  oil  is 
not  produced  locally  in  important  quantities,  the  competition  from  this  source 
is  no  longer  a  factor.   Tung  oil,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  soy  bean  and  fish  oil, 
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have  also  seriously  affected  the  linseed  trade,  but,  strictly  speaking,  tung  oil 
is  a  competitor  only  to  a  limited  extent  as  it  principally  displaces  chemical  dry- 
ing agents.  Soy  bean  competition  should  be  less  as  it  was  used  principally  in 
conjunction  with  perilla.  There  is  no  duty  on  tung  oil,  but  soy  bean  oil  is 
assessed  at      cents  per  pound,  with  a  minimum  of  45  per  cent. 

The  following  table  gives  the  extent  of  the  competition  in  the  last  six  years 
of  the  main  paint,  linoleum,  and  printing  ink  oils.  The  linseed  figures  represent 
actual  total  consumption,  the  soy  bean  and  fish  the  amount  devoted  to  the 
three  relevant  manufactures,  and  the  tung  and  perilla  oils  the  actual  imports: — ■ 

Total 

Oil  Used      Linseed         Soy         Tung       Perilla  Fish 
(1,000  Pounds) 


1931   609,486  481,000  8,901  79,311  13,285  26,989 

1932   481,656  358,000  11,593  75,922  16,525  19,616 

1933   559,899  382.000  14,274  118,760  22,776  22,089 

1934   597,563  425.000  13.353  110.007  25,164  24,039 

1935   725,428  472.000  17,871  120.059  72,328  43,170 

1936     485.000  *  134,830  117,903  * 


*Not  available. 

This  table  shows  that  linseed  has  dropped  from  78-9  per  cent  of  total  oil 
used  in  1931  to  65  per  cent  in  1935.  This  drop  has  been  made  up  by  an  increase 
of  1-5  to  2-5  per  cent  in  soy  bean,  13-1  to  16-6  per  cent  in  tung  (reaching 
21-2  per  cent  in  1933),  2-2  to  10  per  cent  in  perilla,  and  4-4  to  5-9  per  cent,  in 
fish  oil  (in  this  case  the  increase  was  only  noticeable  in  1935,  and  showed  declin- 
ing tendency  in  the  other  years) . 

Both  soya  bean  and  fish  oil  are  produced  in  ample  quantities  locally,  but 
tung  nuts  are  only  grown  to  a  small  extent,  giving  an  estimated  production  of 
about  2.000,000  pounds  in  1936.  The  use  of  perilla  oil  in  1935  rose  from  4-2 
per  cent  in  1934  to  10  per  cent,  and  undoubtedly,  if  figures  were  available  for 
1936  the  increase  would  be  also  remarkable. 

However,  with  the  duty  on  perilla  oil  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  per- 
centage of  linseed  used  in  paint,  linoleum,  and  printing  ink  will  rise  considerably 
in  1937.  Considering,  then,  the  low  acreage  productions,  the  lessened  competi- 
tion from  both  perilla  and  soy  bean,  and  the  probably  rising  paint  sales,  imports 
of  flaxseed  this  year  should  surpass  the  average  for  1927-31  and  reach  at  least 
20,000,000  bushels. 

Distribution 

There  are  altogether  ten  crushers  of  flaxseed  of  any  importance,  and  of 
these,  three  are  paint  manufacturers.  Actually,  however,  only  slightly  one-half 
of  the  total  oil  production  enters  into  factory  trade,  as  there  is  a  large  con- 
sumption by  home  owners,  contractors,  and  painters  mixing  their  own  paint. 

Trade  in  Oil 

There  is  a  small  importation  and  exportation  of  linseed  oil.  Imports  are 
almost  exclusively  from  the  Netherlands  and  (to  a  lesser  extent)  the  United 
Kingdom.  Imports  averaged  2,688,000  pounds  for  the  1927-31  average  as  com- 
pared with  25,000  pounds  in  1932,  9,374,000  pounds  in  1933,  2,781,000  pounds  in 
1934,  2,232,000  pounds  in  1935,  and  760,000  pounds  in  1936.  Exports  are  insig- 
nificant, averaging  100,000  pounds  for  the  1927-31  average  and  about  half  this 
figure  for  the  years  following. 

Imports  of  oil  are  possible  in  some  cases  because  of  lower  European  prices 
brought  about  by  an  excess  of  oil  from  the  production  of  cake  required  as  feed. 
It  is  probable  that  imported  oil  is  also  used  for  paint  that  is  subsequently  ex- 
ported and  the  drawback  claimed.  The  duty  on  linseed  oil  is  4j  cents  per 
pound,  which  in  1935  worked  out  at  nearly  111  per  cent  of  the  value. 
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Fibre  Trade 

There  is  no  production  of  flax  fibre  in  the  United  States  to  any  commercial 
extent.  The  handling  of  the  crude  fibre  is  too  difficult,  and  the  expenses  too 
high,  to  enable  the  economical  development  of  the  industry.  Some  time  ago 
a  company  was  organized  to  produce  fibre  in  the  Willamette  Valley  in  Oregon, 
but  the  venture  was  unable  to  produce  fibre  on  a  commercial  scale. 

Nearly  all  the  fibre  imported  is  scutched  and  retted,  with  a  fairly  large 
proportion  of  the  imports  being  hackled  as  well.  Most  of  the  hackled  flax  is 
supplied  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  (to  a  lesser  extent)  Russia.  In  the 
unhackled  fibre,  Belgium  is  the  leading  supplier  (although  in  1931  and  1932 
Latvia  was  the  most  important  source) ,  followed  by  Russia,  France,  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Netherlands,  and  a  few  others  of  minor  importance.  The  duty 
on  hackled  and  "  dressed  line  "  fibre  is  $67.20  per  long  ton  as  compared  with 
$22.40  per  ton  on  unhackled  fibre  when  valued  at  $340  or  more  per  ton,  or  $33.60 
when  valued  at  less  than  this  figure.  The  lower  duty  on  the  higher-priced 
unhackled  fibre  was  put  into  effect  in  1935  under  the  Belgium  Trade  Agreement. 
Based  on  the  values  as  reported  in  the  statistics,  the  duty  on  hackled  fibre  in 
1935  worked  out  at  9-5  per  cent  as  compared  with  7-3  per  cent  on  the  unhackled 
fibre  prior  to  the  Belgium  Trade  Agreement,  and  4-7  per  cent  on  the  higher- 
priced  unhackled  fibre  after  the  duty  reduction  was  in  effect.  During  the  years 
1931-33  imports  of  hackled  fibre  were  seriously  reduced  to  between  500  and  700 
tons  annually,  but  for  the  subsequent  two  years  they  rose  to  over  1,000  tons. 
On  the  other  hand,  unhackled  fibre  has  been  remarkably  constant,  varying 
between  2,100  tons  and  2,250  tons  per  year  since  1932,  after  being  as  low  as 
1,200  tons  in  1931. 

RAYON  PRODUCTION  AND  TRADE  IN  JAPAN 

T.  J.  Monty,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Tokyo,  April  2,  1937. — The  production  of  rayon  in  Japan  of  the  mills 
which  form  part  of  the  Japan  Rayon  Manufacturers  Association  during  1936 
amounted  to  2,618,352  cases  of  100  pounds,  an  increase  over  1935  of  608,037 
cases  or  approximately  30  per  cent.  If  the  output  of  the  mills  which  do  not 
form  part  of  the  association  is  included,  last  year's  production  reached  the 
record  of  some  277  million  pounds — a  record  surpassing  that  of  the  United  States, 
which  until  now  had  been  the  world's  largest  producer.  When  it  is  considered 
that  this  increase  has  been  achieved  in  spite  of  a  restriction  of  output  averaging 
over  35  per  cent  for  fear  of  over-production,  the  above  may  serve  to  indicate 
the  remarkable  strides  rayon  has  made  in  Japan. 

The  production  of  rayon  has  almost  doubled  in  the  last  two  years,  as  has 
that  of  rayon  yarn,  and  imports  of  rayon  yarn  were  reduced  to  a  third  of  the 
1934  imports. 

The  figures  of  production  of  rayon  piece-goods  in  1936  were  valued  at 
384  million  yen,  a  record  figure  showing  an  increase  of  over  100  million  yen 
over  1935. 

Exports  of  rayon  fabrics  and  yarns  have  also  reached  unprecedented 
figures.  Exports  of  rayon  fabrics  totalled  528  million  square  yards,  an  increase 
of  24  per  cent  over  1935.  Exports  of  rayon  yarns,  which  totalled  44  million 
pounds,  show  an  increase  of  14  million  pounds  or  46  per  cent  over  1935.  If  one 
combines  both  fabrics  and  yarn,  the  total  exports  for  the  year  of  131  million 
pounds  indicate  an  increase  of  31  million  pounds  over  the  previous  year  or 
an  increase  of  approximately  30  per  cent  in  exports,  which  corresponds  to  about 
the  increase  in  production. 
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As  a  result  of  healthy  conditions  existing  in  the  market,  stocks  of  rayon 
have  decreased  in  comparison  with  the  previous  year,  and  owing  to  the  continu- 
ance for  the  present  of  curtailment  measures  adopted  by  the  Rayon  Manufac- 
turers Association  of  about  35  per  cent  to  avoid  possible  over-production,  prices 
have  been  firming  in  sympathy  with  the  improved  conditions  existing  for  other 
textile  materials  such  as  cotton  yarn,  raw  silk,  and  a  wide  range  of  other  com- 
modities. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  expansion  in  the  rayon  industry,  briefly  outlined 
above,  a  search  for  reliable  sources  of  supply  of  raw  materials  such  as  rayon 
pulp  is  stimulated  by  the  growing  demands  for  this  commodity.  This  in  turn 
explains  the  number  of  schemes  for  the  production  of  rayon  pulp,  particularly 
in  Manchuria,  which  are  presently  being  entertained  by  various  interests  in 
Japan. 

In  order  to  further  encourage  these  developments,  the  Ministry  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry  have  outlined  an  import  quota  for  1937  of  some  261,000 
tons  of  rayon  pulp,  divided  between  the  principal  importers  of  this  commodity. 
It  is  probable  that  imports  for  the  year  may  exceed  this  figure,  however. 

RICE  CROPS  IN  JAPAN 

T.  J.  Monty,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Tokyo,  April  7,  1937. — The  returns  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  show  that  the  total  production  of  rice  in  Japan  proper  in  1936 
amounted  to  67,342,723  koku  (one  koku  equals  4-964  bushels),  an  increase  of 
almost  10,000,000  koku  or  17  per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  This  was  the 
largest  crop  since  1933,  when  the  figure  was  slightly  over  70,000,000  koku, 
and  shows  an  increase  of  14  per  cent  over  the  five-year  average. 

The  total  crop  in  Formosa  for  the  year,  comprising  both  first  and  second 
crops,  amounted  to  9,558,390  koku,  the  largest  since  1931  and  showing  an  increase 
of  500,000  koku  or  5  per  cent  over  the  previous  year,  and  of  11  per  cent  over 
the  five-year  average. 

The  total  rice  crop  registered  in  Korea  for  1936  showed  the  record  crop  of 
19,410,763  koku,  an  increase  of  over  1,500,000  koku  or  8-5  per  cent  over  the 
previous  year  and  of  over  14  per  cent  over  the  five-year  average. 

The  total  rice  crop  in  1936  for  Japan,  Korea,  and  Formosa  combined 
amounted  to  96,311,876  koku,  or  roughly  500,000,000  bushels,  representing  an 
increase  of  11,848,079  koku  or  some  60,000,000  bushels  over  the  previous  year. 
This  bumper  crop  represents  an  increase  of  14  per  cent  over  1935  and  approxi- 
mately the  same  increase  over  the  five-year  average. 

CHINA'S  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  1936 

B.  A.  Macdonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
III 

Exports  by  Principal  Commodity  Groups 

(Statistics  covering  exports  are  given  in  Yuan  or  standard  Chinese  dollars 
by  the  Customs  Statistical  Department,  in  contrast  to  the  import  figures,  which 
are  given  in  gold  units.  The  average  value  of  the  Yuan  dollar  during  each  of 
the  past  three  years  has  been  roughly  as  follows  in  Canadian  or  United  States 
dollars:   1934,  $0.33;  1935,  $0.36;   1936,  $0.30.) 

The  following  table  shows  China's  exports  by  principal  commodity  groups 
in  1936  as  compared  with  1935  and  with  1934.  The  year  1934  marked  the  low 
point  of  the  country's  export  trade.   The  recovery  made  in  export  trade  in  1935 
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preceded  the  import  recovery  of  1936.  The  further  substantial  improvement 
in  overseas  sales  during  the  year  under  review  can  be  taken  therefore  as  a  good 
sign  for  the  future  course  of  imports. 

It  will  be  noted  that,  with  the  exception  of  "  seeds  "  and  "  vegetable  dye- 
stuffs,"  every  one  of  the  export  groups  improved  in  value.  The  decline  in 
"  seeds  "  was  due  to  smaller  shipments  of  peanuts  and  rape  seed. 


1934 

1935 

1936 

In  Millions  of  Yuan 

Dollars 

535 

576 

706 

1  Textile  fibres  (chiefly  raw  cotton  and  raw  silk)  . . 

75 

97 

113 

2  Animals  and  animal  products — not  including  hides, 

leather,  skins,  furs,  and  fishery  and  sea  products 

(chiefly  egg  products,  pig  bristles  and  intestines, 

78 

80 

104 

3  Oil,  tallow  and  wax  (chiefly  wood  oil  and  peanut  oil) 

32 

57 

91 

4  Ores,   metals,   and   metallic   products    (chiefly  tin, 
tungsten,  antimony  and  pig  iron)  

31 

44 

57 

5  Yarn,   thread,   plaited   and  knitted   goods  (chiefly 

54 

42 

AT 

6  iSeeds  (chiefly  peanut  products  and  sesamum  seed)  . . 

28 

49 

A~\ 
41 

29 

24 

41 

36 

30 

*?1 

9  Cereals  and  cereal  products    (chiefly  bran,  cotton- 

I'D 

1  Q 

25 

10  Pippp-frnnHs    (pViiaAv             nnrl   pnffnn    ni  ppp-crnnr1«!^ 

31 

19 

24 

1    rupl    fphipflv  pnal  for  sTiinc'  rmrtlrprc^ 

8 

9 

13 

12  Tobacco  

9 

9 

10 

13  Fruits,  fresh,  dried  and  preserved  

9 

9 

10 

14  Medicinal    substances    and    spices     (not  including 

10 

9 

10 

15  Other  textile  products  (chiefly  woollen  carpets)    .  . 

9 

8 

9 

9 

8 

9 

7 

5 

8 

6 

6 

7 

19  Chemicals   and   chemical   products    (chiefly  lacquer 

6 

5 

6 

5 

5 

5 

21  Stone,  earth,  sand,  and  manufactures  thereof  (includ- 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0.31 

0.25 

0.37 

0.12 

0.11 

0.20 

0.01 

0.002 

0.004 

31  Sundry   list    (strawbraid,    matting,    hats,  hairnets, 

30 

25 

25 

China's  Exports  to  Canada 
(Unless  otherwise  stated  all  values  are  given  in  Yuan  dollars) 

As  noted  earlier  in  this  report,  China's  exports  to  Canada,  according  to  the 
Chinese  Customs  statistics,  were  valued  at  $5-2  million  in  1936  as  against  $4-2 
million  in  1935  and  $3-5  million  in  1934. 

The  increase  of  25  per  cent  in  1936  over  1935  was  due  principally  to  larger 
purchases  by  Canada  of  peanuts  and  peanut  oil,  walnuts,  tea,  and  textile 
products  such  as  cross-stitch  work  and  embroideries. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  to  the  Dominion  of  the  ten  leading 
groups  in  1936  as  compared  with  1935.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  figures 
given  do  not  represent  by  any  means  China's  total  sales  to  Canada,  because  large 
quantities  of  products  such  as  wood  oil,  peanut  oil,  silk,  tea,  etc.,  are  shipped 
via  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and/or  Hongkong. 
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China's  Principal  Exports  to  Canada 


J.,vUU 

i  nnn 

Quantity 

Yuan  $ 

Quantity 

Yuan  $ 

4,198 

5,270 

■  ■.*  •  • 
Quintal's 

fin  irf  Q  la 

v</  uiii  idly 

1  Yarn,  thread,  pleated  and  knitted  goods  .  • 

7Q7 

/  y  / 

1  97Q 

201 

131 

Cross-stitch  work  and  embroideries  other 

*?71 

74.n 

72 

65 

roo 

3d*} 

i  nfin 

1  090 

39,00'0 

1,040 

no  AAA 

33,000 

1,070 

1Q9 
±y^ 

9A 

7  OA 

QQQ 

y  oy 

1  9  7  AO 

i  q  7nn 

yo'U 

1  7  An 

42 

1  100 

28 

4A7 

565 

9  Ann 

9in 

7  ^aa 

ou 

otO  lAA 

O'OO 

*?A  mAA 

477 

334 

251 

.. 

i^n 

I  S  n,nn 

917 

Pieces 

198 

231 

8  1AA 

oo 

Qft  nnn 

110 

fii  9nn 

1  41 

Quintals 

Quintals 

7  Tea  

O'O 

181 

£599 

o  L 

1  717 

i  n,fi 

85 

13 

518 

37 

228 

23 

85 

8 

80 

13 

83 

9 

158 

65 

371 

148 

111 

111 

403 

42 

577 

54 

25 

27 

M.  Tons 

M.  Tons 

10  Coal  

15,600 

117 

1,153 

11 

More  detailed  information  on  any  of  the  points  touched  upon  in  this  report 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  at  Shanghai 
and  Hongkong. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
United  Kingdom  Preference  Regulations  on  Linseed  Cake  and  Meal 

The  Chief  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London  writes  that  admission 
to  preference  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  linseed  cake  and  meal  from  Canada, 
as  from  July  5,  1937,  will  be  conditional  upon  the  production  of  (1)  certificate 
of  origin  on  Form  120  (Sale) ;  (2)  documentary  evidence  (e.g.  invoices  or 
customs  entries)  of  the  country  of  origin  of  the  linseed;  (3)  declaration  that 
the  goods  covered  by  the  certificates  of  origin  were  made  solely  from  the  linseed 
to  which  the  above  documentary  evidence  relates.  In  order  to  qualify  for 
preference,  linseed  cake  and  meal  shipped  from  Canada  must  contain  not  less 
than  25  per  cent  Empire  labour  and/or  materials,  calculated  in  accordance 
with  the  Imperial  Preference  Regulations. 

Australian  Preference  Conditions 

The  Minister  of  Trade  and  Customs  for  Australia  has  approved  the  addition 
of  the  following  substances,  viz:  carbonate  of  potash,  crude  iodine,  mercury 
metal,  and  theobromine,  to  the  list  of  imported  "manufactured  raw  materials" 
that  may  be  used  in  the  production  or  manufacture  in  Canada  of  goods  to  be 
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entered  in  Australia  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  as  being  "wholly" 
Canadian. 

Exporters  having  copies  of  the  mimeographed  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  3E,  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  should  add  the  above 
items  to  the  list  in  Appendix  D  on  page  13  of  the  leaflet. 

Other  "manufactured  raw  materials"  that  may  be  used  in  Canada  in  the 
production  of  goods  to  be  entered  in  Australia  under  the  British  preferential 
tariff  as  being  "wholly"  Canadian  are:  full-finished  cold  rolled  steel  sheets;  hot 
rolled  steel  strip  having  rolled  edges;  tissue  paper  suitable  for  the  manufacture 
of  carbon  paper;  steel  keys  for  lock  sets;  moulded  glass  knob  tops  for  lock  sets; 
timber,  hewn  or  rough  sawn,  but  not  including  pine  other  than  yellow  pine  B 
and  better,  spruce,  hemlock,  Douglas  fir,  western  red  cedar,  maple,  birch,  bass- 
wood,  poplar,  elm. 

New  Zealand  Tariff  on  Glass  Insulators 

By  a  decision  of  the  Minister  of  Customs  of  New  Zealand,  gazetted  March 
11,  1937,  "  suspension  insulators,  glass,  all  voltages,  for  use  on  high-tension 
transmission  lines,"  are  approved  for  admission  under  Tariff  Item  352  as  appli- 
ances for  industrial  purposes,  free  of  duty  under  the  British  preferential  tariff 
(applicable  to  Canada),  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  from  "  most  favoured  "  countries, 
and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  plus  surtax  of  nine-fortieths  of  the  duty  from  other 
non-British  countries. 

Trade  Agreement  between  Canada  and  Haiti 

A  commercial  agreement  between  Canada  and  Haiti,  signed  at  Port-au- 
Prince  on  April  23,  1937,  provides  for  the  extension  of  most-favoured-nation 
treatment  in  tariff  matters  by  each  country  to  the  products  of  the  other.  The 
agreement  has  been  concluded  for  a  period  of  one  year,  but  will  remain  in  force 
thereafter  until  denounced  on  six  months'  notice  being  given  by  either  party. 
The  new  commercial  agreement  assures  that  Canadian  goods  imported  into 
Haiti  will  be  granted  the  benefit  of  the  minimum  tariff  of  that  country  in  place 
of  the  maximum  tariff,  which  is  double  the  minimum  tariff. 

This  commercial  agreement  takes  the  place  of  the  modus  vivendi  which 
has  been  in  force  between  the  two  countries  since  July  15,  1935.  This  modus 
vivendi  provided  for  the  exchange  of  most-favoured-nation  treatment,  but  it 
was  due  to  expire  on  April  15,  1937.  It  was  continued  in  force  beyond  that 
date  on  the  understanding  by  both  countries  that  it  would  be  replaced  as  soon 
as  possible  by  a  commercial  agreement. 

During  the  calendar  year  1936  Canada  exported  to  Haiti  goods  to  the 
value  of  $164,115,  being  chiefly  flour,  salted  and  smoked  fish,  and  rubber  tires. 
Imports  totalling  $99,458  consisted  chiefly  of  sisal,  istle  and  tampico  fibre. 

Deerease  of  Netherlands  Monopoly  Tax  on  Certain  Cereals 

With  reference  to  the  report  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1734 
(April  24,  1937),  Mr.  W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Rotterdam, 
advises  that  by  a  ministerial  order  effective  April  26,  1937,  the  Netherlands 
monopoly  tax  leviable  on  certain  cereals  and  cereal  products  upon  importation 
has  been  reduced. 

The  commodities  affected  which  are  of  particular  interest  to  Canadian 
exporters,  together  with  the  old  and  new  rates,  are  as  follows:— 

Per  100  Kilos  (220  Lbs.) 
Old  Rate      New  Rate 


Fl.  Fl. 

Barlev                                                                                     1.50  1.00 

Rve                                                                                     1.50  1.00 

Oats                                                                                        1.50  1.00 

Buckwheat                                                                              1.50  1.00 
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Registration  of  Foodstuffs  and  Beverages  in  Mexico 

With  reference  to  the  notes  appearing  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1718  (January  2,  1937,  page  32)  and  No.  1723  (February  6,  1937,  page  184) 
respecting  the  above  subject,  Mr.  S.  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner in  Mexico  City,  reports  under  date  April  28,  1937,  that  the  period  of 
grace  for  effecting  registration  of  imported  beverages  and  packaged  foods  with 
the  Mexican  Department  of  Public  Health  and  which  was  set  for  March  1,  1937, 
and  subsequently  extended  to  April  1,  1937,  has  now  been  postponed  until 
August  31,  1937. 

Mexican  Tariff  Changes 

Mr.  S.  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico  City,  reports 
under  date  April  24,  1937,  that  on  April  6,  1937,  the  Government  of  Mexico 
provided  for  numerous  regulations  in  the  tariff  in  connection  with  the  following 
commodities:  vegetable  materials;  mineral  materials,  mineral  oils  and  products 
of  the  chemical  industry;  drugs;  bank  notes;  matches  and  candles;  firearms; 
ammunition ;  vehicles ;  live  plants  and  seeds  and  vegetable  products  for  industrial 
purposes.  In  connection  with  some  of  these  general  classifications,  there  were 
slight  tariff  changes  made  but  in  the  main  the  decree  of  April  6  provides  merely 
for  changes  in  wording  and  reclassifications,  together  with  definite  regulations 
with  respect  to  the  granting  of  permission  for  importation. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding 
the  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canadian  firms  desirous  of  repre- 
senting British  manufacturers  in  Canada  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the 
undermentioned : — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  1111 
Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Que.   Telegraphic  address:  "Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  901-902  Bank  of  Hamilton 
Building,  Toronto,  Ont.   Telegraphic  address:  "  Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Western  Canada),  850  West  Hastings 
Street,  Vancouver.   Telegraphic  address:  "Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge  (for  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan),  British  Trade  Com- 
missioner's Office,  703  Royal  Bank  Building,  Winnipeg.  Telegraphic 


INFORMATION  ON  EXCHANGE  RESTRICTIONS 

During  the  period  of  unsettled  exchange  conditions  in  many  countries,  it 
has  been  the  practice  to  publish  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  from 
time  to  time  fairly  complete  reviews  of  the  principal  features  of  the  exchange 
situation  in  countries  regarding  which  it  is  most  important  that  Canadian 
exporters  be  adequately  informed.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  resident  in 
territories  where  exchange  control  is  in  force  are  under  instruction  to  prepare 
reports  for  publication  dealing  with  major  alterations  in  the  methods  of  control 
and  with  revisions  of  policy  or  of  regulations  that  affect  imports  from  Canada. 
Apart  from  these  published  reports,  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  has  on 
file  unpublished  data  which  will  be  freely  furnished,  on  request,  to  Canadian 
firms  desiring  information  with  regard  to  exchange  conditions  in  specified 
countries. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  3,  1937 

The  Foreign^  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  May  3,  and  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  April  26,  1937,  with  the 
official  bank  rate: — 

Nominal  Nominal 

tt  Present  or  Quotations  Quotations 

Country                       Unit  Former  in  Montreal  in  Montreal  Official 

Gold  Parity  Week  ending  Week  ending     Bank  Rate 

April  26  May  3 

Austria  Schilling  .1407  $  .1867  $    1868  3* 

Belgium  Belga  .1001  .1686  1685 

Bulgaria  Lev  .0072  .0129  .0129  6 

Czechoslovakia  Krone  .0296  .0347  .0348  3 

Denmark  Krone  .2680  .2199  2200  4 

Finland  Markka  .0252  .0218  .0218  4 

France  Franc  .0392  .0443  .0449  4 

Germany  Reichsmark  .2382  .4012  4013  4 

Great  Britain  Pound  4.8666  4.9262  4.9273  2 

Greece  Drachma  .0130  .0090  .0091  6 

Holland  Guilder  .4020  .5465  .5475  2 

*Hungary  Pengo  .1749  .2940  .2949  4 

Italy  Lira  .0526  .0525  .0525  4£ 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar  .0176  .0231  .0231  5 

Norway  Krone  .2680  .2474  .2475  4 

Poland  Zloty  .1122  .1891  .1890  5 

Portugal  Escudo  .0442  .0447  .0446  4£ 

Roumania  Leu  .0060  .0073  .0073  4| 

Spain  Peseta  .1930      5 

Sweden  Krona  .2680  .2538  .2540  2£ 

Switzerland  Franc  .1930  .2283  .2284  l| 

United  States  Dollar  1.6000  .9981  .9981  if 

Mexico  Peso  .4985  .2770  .2770  4-5 

Cuba  Peso  1.0000  .9973  .9973  — 

Guadeloupe  Franc  .0392  .0443  .0449  — 

Jamaica  Pound  4.8666  4.9362  4.9373  — 

Martinique  Franc  .0392  .0443  .0449  — 

Other  British  West  Indies   Dollar  1.0138  1.0262  1.0265  — 

Argentina  Peso  (Paper)  .4245  .3283  .3285  3£ 

Unofficial  .3024  .3014  — 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper)  .1196  .0870  .0870  — 

Unofficial  .0631  .0632  — 

British  Guiana  Dollar  1.0138  1.0262  1.0265  — 

Chile  Peso  .1217  .0516  .0516  4£ 

Unofficial  .0416  .0416  — 

Colombia  Peso  .9733  .5685  .5685  4 

Peru  Sol  .2800  .2570  .2595  6 

Venezuela  Bolivar  .1930  .2944  .3144  — 

Uruguay  Peso  1.0342  .7852  .7851  — 

South  Africa  Pound  4.8666  4.9200  4.9212  3£ 

Egypt..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres)  4.9431  5.0500  5.0605  — 

China  (Shanghai)  Dollar    .2971  .2974  — 

Hongkong  Dollar    .3054  .3060  — 

India  Rupee  .3650  .3720  .3720  3 

Japan  Yen  .4985  .2870  .2872  3.29 

Java  Guilder  .4020  -5472  .5482  — 

Siam  Baht  (Tical)  .4424  .4516  .4517  — 

Straits  Settlements  ..    ..Dollar  .5678  .5770  .5778  — 

Australia  Pound  4.8666  3.9400  3.9419  — 

New  Zealand  Pound  4.8666  3.9725  3.9736  2 

•Unofficial:  .1975    — 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note:— 

The  gradual  rise  in  sterling  of  almost  a  month's  duration  halted  on  April  29  at  $4.93^, 
and  Montreal  rates  then  reacted  slightly  from  that  level.  Discounts  on  New  York  funds 
varied  little  from  ^  of  1  per  cent,  while  the  French  franc  advanced  fractionally  to  4-47 
cents.  Recent  strength  in  sterling  has  been  attributed  by  one  well-informed  authority 
chiefly  to  the  rise  in  gold  shipments  from  London  to  New  York.  Fear  of  a  reduction  in 
the  price  of  gold  has  caused  this  movement  to  exceed  the  ordinary  flow  of  capital  to  the 
United  States.  Repatriation  of  balances  to  London  because  of  credit  restriction  was  con- 
sidered as  of  secondary  importance,  and  in  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  sharp 
break  in  London  security  markets  on  April  29  was  followed  by  a  moderate  decline  in  sterling 
rather  than  any  further  rise. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 


The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 

Saint  John,  N.B.  Chatham,  Ont. 

Halifax,  NS.  Kitchener,  Ont. 

Quebec,  P.Q.  Stratford,  Ont. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Woodstock,  Ont. 

Toronto,  Ont.  St.  Mary's,  Ont. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Quebec. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 


Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
whicE  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Cheddar  Cheese  , 

Canned  Salmon  (Pinks  and 

Chums). 

Canned  Sardines  

Fish,  Canned  (Sardines,  Salmon 

Lobster). 
Fish,    Dried   Smoked,  Salted 

Pickled  (not  Canned). 

Oils  (Refined,  Edible)  

Fats  (Refined,  Edible)  , 

Miscellaneous — 

Muskrat  (Livestock)  

Paper  Bags  

Newsprint  Paper  , 

M.G.  Sulphite  Paper;  M.G. 
Kraft  Paper. 

Sheathing  Paper  , 

Roofing  Felts  

Flooring  

Plywood  , 

Plywood  

Veneers  


241 
242 

243 
244 

245 

246 
247 


248 
249 
250 
251 

252 
253 
254 
255 
256 
257 


Nicosia,  Cyprus  

La  Paz,  Bolivia  

La  Paz,  Bolivia  

Nicosia,  Cyprus  

Nicosia,  Cyprus  

Nicosia,  Cyprus  

Nicosia,  Cyprus  

Kobe,  Japan  

St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 

Tel  Aviv,  Palestine  

Tel  Aviv,  Palestine  

St.  John's  Newfoundland. 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland 

Nicosia,  Cyprus  

Haifa,  Palestine  

Haifa,  Palestine  


Purchasing  Agency. 
Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchasing  Agency. 

Purchasing  Agency. 

Purchasing  Agency. 
Purchasing  Agency. 


Purchase. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchasing  Agent. 

Agency. 

Agency. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS— Concluded 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Miscellaneou  s — Concluded 

White  Pine  Lumber  

Lumber  

Upper  Shoe  Leather  (Cordovan 
Butts). 

Patent  Leather  Box  Calf;  Leather 
Scraps  (Shankings). 

Leather  Shoes  

Automobile  Accessories  and  Parts 

Automobile  Accessories  and  Parts 

Motor  Car  Polish  

Electric  Clothes  Wringers  

Galvanized  Sheets,  Corrugated 
and  Plain. 

Asbestos  

Hand  Trucks  (for  Street  Cleaning 
Purposes). 

Highway  Signals  

Road  Sander  

Concrete  Mixer  

Tools  (Shovels,  Picks  and  Ham- 
mers) . 


258 
259 
260 

261 

262 
263 

264 

265 

266 
267 

268 
269 

270 
271 
272 
273 


Bridgetown,  Barbados. 

Haifa,  Palestine  

Osaka,  Japan  

Nicosia,  Cyprus  

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad . . . 
Sydney,  Australia  

Brisbane,  Australia  

Sydney,  Australia  

Auckland,  New  Zealand . . . 
Nicosia,  Cyprus  

Tsingtao,  China  

St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 

St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 


Agency. 
Agency. 
Purchase. 

Purchasing  Agent. 

Agency. 

Purchase  and /or 

Agency. 
Purchase  and/or 

Agency. 
Purchase  and/or 

Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchasing  Agent. 

Purchase. 
Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 


CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  BRITISH  PREFERENCES 

Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of  supplying  correct 
certificates  of  origin  for  goods  entitled  to  preferential  tariff  treatment  in 
Empire  countries.  The  regulations  to  be  observed  vary  enough  to  preclude  us« 
of  uniform  documentation  for  the  different  British  markets.  As  regards  the 
principal  market,  the  United  Kingdom,  goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent  Empire  content;  optical  goods  and  parts  require  75  per 
cent;  a  selected  list  of  manufactured  goods  (see  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95) 
require  50  per  cent;  for  other  manufactured  goods  25  per  cent  Empire  con- 
tent suffices.  A  small  number  of  ingredients  must  qualify  independently  for 
preference.  Each  "article"  is  subject  to  the  preference  test  separately,  so  that 
when  machinery,  etc.,  is  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  knocked-down  each 
separate  assembly  or  part  must  qualify  in  itself  to  be  entitled  to  preference. 
Notice  27 A  of  the  London  Custom  House,  issued  in  December,  1936,  prescribes 
appropriate  forms  as  follows:  D,  119  (Sale),  for  growth  or  produce;  E,  120 
(Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F,  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobaccos 
and  sugars;  FF,  122  (Sale),  a  supporting  certificate  for  ingredients. 

f.  

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  May  14;  Duchess  of  York,  May  21;  Montcalm, 
May  26;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  May  28;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  June  4 — all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Andania,  May  21 ;  Antonia,  June  4 — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverburn,  May  14;  Beaverbrae,  May  21;  Beaverhill,  May  28;  Beaver- 
ford,  June  4 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Aurania,  May  14;  Alaunia,  May  21;  Ausonia,  May  28; 
Ascania,  June  4 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 
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To  London,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Rutenfjell,  May  15;  Taborfjell,  May  25 — both 
Fjell  Line. 

To  Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Norwegian  Ports. — Glittref jell,  May  17;  Vigor,  May  31 — 
both  Fjell  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  May  13;  Manchester  Citizen,  May  20;  Man- 
chester Regiment,  May  27 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Boston  City,  May  15;  New  York  City,  May  31 — 
both  Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Dorelian,  May  22;  Dakotian,  June  8 — both 
Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Southampton. — Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific,  May  15  and  June  5. 

To  Glasgow. — Letitia,  May  14;  Sulairia,  May  21;  Athenia,  May  28;  Delilian,  June  4 
— all  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen  (calls  at  Dundee),  May  13;  Cairnross,  May  27; 
Cairnvalona,  June  3 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Kyno,  Ellerman  Wilson  Line,  May  28. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Melmore  Head  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork), 
Head  Line,  May  15. 

To  Antwerp. — Grey  County,  May  10;  Brant  County,  May  20 — both  County  Line; 
Beaverbum,  May  14;  Breaverbrae,  May  21;   Beaverhill,  May  2&— all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Rotterdam  and  Havre. — Grey  County  (does  not  call  at  Rotterdam),  May  10;  Brant 
County,  May  20 — both  County  Line.  * 

To  Hamburg. — Bochum  (calls  at  Bremen),  Hamburg-American  Line,  May  28;  Beaver- 
ford,  Canadian  Pacific,  June  4. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Lagaholm,  Swedish-America-Mexico 
Line,  May  19. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Naples,  Messina,  Palermo  and  Seville. — Capo  Noli,  Capo  Line, 
May  28. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Magnhild,  May  14;  Lillehorn  (does 
not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  May  19;  Eitihang  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  May  29 — all  Shaw 
SS.  Co.;  Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co.,  May  21  and  June  4. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — North  Voyageur,  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  May  17  and  31. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis,  May  13;  Colborne, 
May  27 — both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo 
offered). 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belise  (British 
Honduras). — Lady  Rodney,  May  12;  Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  May 
21;  Lady  Somers.  May  26;  Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  June  4 — all 
Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique.  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp.,  May. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — City  of  Delhi,  June  2;  Port  Darwin, 
June  29 — both  Montreal-Australia-New  Zealand  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Tredinnick,  May  21;  Citjr  of  Glas- 
gow. June  21 — both  Montreal-Australia-New  Zealand  Line. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Mattawin,  Elder  Dempster 
Lines  Ltd.,  May  10. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Singapore,  Madras, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — City  of  Khios,  Canada-India  Service,  May  15. 

To  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Port  Swettenham,  Singapore,  Batavia,  Cheribon,  Samarang, 
Soerabaya  and  Macassar. — Madoera,  May  14;  Rhexenor,  June  15 — both  Cunard-White  Star 
Line. 

To  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — A  steamer,  Gardiaz  Line,  May  15. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Australia,  Canadian  Pacific,  May  29. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  May  12;  Lady  Nelson,  May  26 — 
both  Canadian  National. 
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To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Harboe  Jensen,  May  14;  Crawford  Ellis,  May  21 
both  United  Fruit  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — A  steamer,  Ellerman  &  Bucknall  SS.  Corp.,  May. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  May  25;  Nova  Scotia,  June  12 — both  Furness  Line. 
To  Copenhagen  and  Gdynia. — Batory,  Gdynia-America  Line,  May  16. 
To  Gothenburg. — Gripsholm,  Swedish-American  Line,  May  31. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Fort  Townsend,  May  10;  Fort  Amherst, 
May  17 — both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland 
Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  May  19;  Nova  Scotia,  Furness  Line,  May  25. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  May  20;  Lady  Nelson,  June  3 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique.  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
May. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis,  May  17;  Colbome, 
May  31 — both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo 
offered) . 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Malayan  Prince, 
May  24;  Silverteak,  June  6;  Cingalese  Prince,  June  21 — all  Silver-Prince  Line. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Heian  Maru,  May  29;  Hikawa  Maru,  June  19;  Hiye 
Maru,  July  3 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), May  15;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki),  May  29;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), June  12;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  June  26 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Talthy- 
bius,  May  29;  Tyndareus,  June  26 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike  but  not  at 
Manila) . 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Hopecrest,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  June  2. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  May  12;  Niagara,  June  9 — both 
Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki  (calls 
at  Papeete),  Canadian-Australasian  Line,  early  May. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Lochkatrine,  May  15;  Lochmonar  (calls  at 
Glasgow),  May  20;  Dinteldyk,  June  26;  Damsterdyk  (calls  at  Glasgow),  July  24 — all 
Holland-America  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Oregon,  Empire  Shipping  Co., 
May  22. 

To  Antwerp,  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Oakland,  May  26;  Seattle,  July  7 — both  Ham- 
burg-American Line;  Elbe,  June  8;  Este,  July  7 — both  North  German  Lloyd  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Leme,  Empire  Shipping  Co., 
May  15. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — A  steamer,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  May. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira.— 
Northmoor,  North  Pacific  Shipping  Co.  Ltd.,  May. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Brandanger,  May  12; 
Hardanger,  June  3 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  Chinese  Ports—  Talthybius,  May  15;  Tyndareus,  June  12— both  Dodwell  &  Co. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  and  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address. 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Sydney:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  No.  3952V.  Office— City  Mutual 
Life  Building.  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory  covers  Federal  District  of  Canberra, 
New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Melbourne:   F.  EL  Palmer.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.    Office— Safe  Deposit 
Office  Building,  Melbourne.  (Territory  covers  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western 
Australia,  and  Tasmania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne  Shell  Building,  60  Ravenstein  Street,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

B.  C.  Butler,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.    (Territory  includes  the  Straits 

Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay  States,  Siam,  British 
Borneo,  and  Netherlands  India.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  "West  Indies 

Trinidad:  M.  B.  Palmer.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  H.  A.  Scott.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264.  Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.  (Territory  covers  Central  China  and  North  China.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

C.  S.  Bissett.   Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office' — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Henri  Turcot.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9*).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  includes  Germany — except 
the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  and  Poland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.  (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian) ;  and  40  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.   Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho.  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  P.  V.  McLane.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  Office— 309  Crescent  Build- 
ing, 72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City. 
Office — Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico.  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Coolsingel  111b,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine 
Valley  and  Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

W.  F.  Bull.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33.  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

Richard  Grew,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  CaDal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office— 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  J.  L.  Mutter.  Vddress  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  Office — 
Prudential  Assurance  Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free 
State,  the  Rhodesias.  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.   (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:    E.  L.  McColl,  Northcldffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:   G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.     (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 

address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center.  (Territory 
includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  J.  O.  Patenatjdb,  I.S.O.,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1937. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

Mr.  G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cape  Town,  South 
Africa  (whose  territory  includes  Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal, 
Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and  Madagascar) ;  and  Mr.  C.  M. 
Croft,  formerly  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Auckland,  New  Zealand 
(whose  territory  included  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa)  ;  and  Mr.  R.  T.  Young, 
formerly  stationed  at  Calcutta  (whose  territory  included  Ceylon  and  Burma), 
are  making  a  tour  of  the  Dominion  in  the  interest  of  Canadian  trade  with  these 
countries: — 

Mr.  Heasman 

Vancouver  May  17  to  26  London  June  25  to  28 

"West  Summer-land,  Penticton,  Windsor  June  29 

Vernon,  Kelowna  May  27  and  28        Brantford  June  30 

Calgary  May  31  Hamilton  July  2  to  5 

Winnipeg  June  2  to  4  St.  Catharines  July  6 

Toronto  June  7  to  19  Oshawa  July  7 

Orillia  June  21  Kingston  July  8 

Kitchener  June  23  and  24     Montreal  i  July  19  to  31 

Mr.  Croft 

Halifax  May  17  and  18       Ottawa  June  12  to  18 

Yarmouth  May  20  Winnipeg  June  20  to  24 

St.  John  May  25  Calgary  June  26 

Montreal  May  26  and  27        Vancouver  June  28 

Toronto  May  28  to  June  11 

Mr.  Young 

Montreal  May  17  to  22 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
should  communicate  for  Vancouver,  Winnipeg  and  Toronto,  with  the  office 
of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association;  for  Montreal,  with  the  Montreal 
Board  of  Trade;  and  for  the  other  cities  with  the  respective  Board  of  Trade 
or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


CONDITIONS   IN  JAMAICA  IN  1936 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
I.  General 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  April  28,  1937. — A  slight  improvement  over  the  record 
of  1935  appears  in  Jamaica's  import  trade  and  domestic  exports  during  1936, 
when  they  totalled  respectively  £5,073,815  and  £3,697,608.  As  compared  with 
1935,  imports  gained  by  £63,909  and  domestic  exports  by  £6,114.  As,  however, 
re-exports  during  1936  were  notably  less  than  in  the  preceding  period,  the  total 
export  trade  for  1936  fell  below  that  for  1935.  During  the  year  under  review 
the  damage  done  to  banana  cultivations  by  storms  in  September  and  October, 
1935,  continued  to  be  felt,  with  the  result  that  banana  shipments  in  1936  were 
1,616,532  stems  less  than  in  1935. 
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Government  Finances 

Collections  of  public  revenue  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31  last 
have  moderately  exceeded  those  of  the  preceding  period,  but  fell  below  the 
estimate,  with  the  result  that  a  deficit  occurred  on  the  transactions  of  1936-37. 
A  surplus  of  about  £9,000  is,  however,  anticipated  as  at  March  31,  1938.  Con- 
siderable sums  of  money  raised  on  loan  have  been  spent  for  various  public 
improvements.   The  position  of  the  public  debt  is  regarded  as  satisfactory. 

The  Government  continues  to  pay  close  attention  to  the  country's  economic 
development,  for  which  much  of  the  money  raised  on  loan  has  been  and  will  be 
used.  A  large  number  of  projects  are  on  hand,  including  land  settlement  schemes, 
irrigation,  and  furtherance  of  the  tobacco,  citrus  and  small  fruits  and  vegetable 
industries.  The  tourist  trade  was  appreciably  larger  in  1936  than  in  1935,  and 
the  Government  is  much  interested  in  its  development. 

Business  Failures 

The  number  of  bankruptcies  was  greater  in  1936  than  in  any  year  since 
1928,  but  the  net  loss  was  the  second  lowest  in  this  period,  the  lowest  being  in 
1935.  For  many  years  past  there  has  been  a  well-defined  trend  towards  a  larger 
number  of  smaller  bankruptcies.  In  1936,  as  compared  with  1935,  there  were 
slightly  fewer  judgment  summonses  made  and  levy  and  commitment  warrants 
issued,  but  322  more  plaints  filed  against  debtors.  Small  traders  are  still 
somewhat  slow  in  meeting  their  obligations,  but  the  country's  business  structure, 
taken  as  a  whole,  is  quite  sound.  During  the  past  few  months  the  prices  of 
many  imported  articles,  especially  those  made  of  metal,  have  advanced,  and 
business  in  general  shows  some  briskness.  Collections  of  import  duties  are  well 
maintained. 

Import  Trade 

The  following  table  shows  that  Jamaica's  imports  in  1936  were  moderately 
greater  than  in  1935: — 

Total  Imports  into  Jamaica  (C.I.F.  Values) 


From 

1935 

Per  Cent 

1936 

Per  Cent 

£1.954.897 

40-3 

£1.876.971 

38-1 

Canada  

794.177 

16-4 

804.394 

16-3 

Other  British  Empire  countries. 

727.027 

15-0 

915,534 

18-6 

United  States  

879.932 

18-1 

833.875 

17-0 

Japan  

83.107 

1-7 

95,793 

1-9 

Other  foreign  countries  

415.674 

8-5 

397,364 

8-1 

Total  

£4.854.814 

100-0 

£4.923,931 

100-0 

155,092 

149,884 

Grand  Total  

£5,009.906 

£5,073,815 

Imports  by  parcels  post  have  not  been  taken  into  account  in  computing  the 
above  percentages,  such  imports  not  being  separately  classified  in  the  Jamaican 
customs  returns.  Figures  furnished  by  the  Jamaican  Post  Office  show  that  in 
1936  a  total  of  95,289  parcels  of  declared  value  of  £150,713  was  imported,  of 
which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  40,958  parcels  (£89,862) ;  the  United  States 
and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  45,491  (£42,736);  Canada,  7,161  (£13,736);  and 
other  countries,  1,679  (£4,379).  In  1935  the  total  was  94,310  parcels  valued  at 
£155,092,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  was  credited  with  46,448  (£105,206) ,  the 
United  States  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  with  41,286  (£37,405),  Canada 
with  5,606  (£11,923),  and  other  countries  with  970  (£558).  The  comparison 
shows  a  loss  of  trade  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  a  gain  to  the  United  States 
and  Canada — in  the  latter  case  to  the  extent  of  1,555  parcels  representing  £1,813. 

In  1936  the  total  value  of  Jamaica's  import  trade  was  greater  than  in  any 
year  since  1930.  The  main  reason  for  the  increase  over  1935  is  the  recovery  of 
the  banana  industry  during  the  year  under  review  from  the  damage  done  by 
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storms  in  preceding  years.  The  upward  trend  of  commodity  values  is  also 
responsible  to  some  extent. 

IMPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES 

As  compared  with  1935,  Canada  gained  in  value  but  lost  slightly  in  per- 
centage; the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  lost  in  both;  British 
Empire  countries  (other  than  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada)  considerably 
improved  their  position  in  both  respects ;  and  Japan  did  so  slightly.  There  was 
a  decline  of  imports  from  "  other  foreign  countries." 

IMPORTS  OF  FLOUR 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  Jamaica's  import  trade  in  flour  during  the  year 
under  review  was  the  more  than  doubling  of  the  supplies  purchased  from  Aus- 
tralia as  compared  with  1935.  That  Dominion  has  now  displaced  Great  Britain 
as  Jamaica's  second  largest  supplier,  but  Great  Britain's  share  of  the  business 
is  still  considerable.  As  regards  quantity,  Great  Britain  and  Australia  between 
them  had  about  37  per  cent  of  the  flour  trade  in  1936,  shipping  157,623  bags  of 
total  imports  of  427,776  bags.  Canada  holds  almost  all  of  the  remaining  63  per 
cent.  This  English  and  Australian  flour  is  largely  of  "  counter  "  grade,  for 
household  use,  but  some  brands  approach  Canadian  baking  flour  in  quality, 
which  some  bakers  use  for  blending  with  the  other  kinds.  The  following  table 
shows  imports  of  flour  into  Jamaica  in  bags  of  196  pounds  during  the  past  five 


calendar  years:— 

From                         1932  1933  1934  1935  1936 

In  Bags  of  196  Pounds 

Total                                         367,114  446.644  402,175  409,059  427,776 

Canada                                285,966  324.167  260,827  255,762  269,011 

United  Kingdom                   73,775  120.864  136,814  103,909  66,164 

Australia   ....  275  34,807  91,459 

United  States                        7,373  1,613  1,181  4,960  1,141 

France     2,576  8,688   

Other  countries     502  933  1 


As  regards  value,  flour  was  the  largest  single  item  of  Jamaica's  import  trade 
in  1936. 

INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

Many  articles  in  considerable  demand  were  imported  in  larger  quantities, 
representing  in  nearly  all  cases  increased  values,  in  1936  than  in  1935.  The 
following  are  the  chief  items  showing  increases:  apparel,  boots  and  shoes, 
butter,  cement,  dried  codfish,  pickled  mackerel,  flour,  cornmeal,  rice,  condensed 
milk,  kerosene  oil,  cigarettes,  gunny  bags,  coal,  fuel  oil,  newsprint,  wood  hoops 
and  shooks,  and  Government  imports.  Noteworthy  are  increases  of  £50,187  in 
apparel,  65,290  dozen  pairs  representing  £45,408  in  boots  and  shoes,  18,567 
bags  (£35,425)  in  flour,  1,203,075  pounds  (£7,863)  in  condensed  milk,  210,377 
in  number  of  bags  and  sacks  (£1,964),  40,271  tons  (£44,000)  in  coal,  and  39.563 
tons  (£44,955)  in  fuel  oil. 

Decreases  occurred  in  imports  of  cotton  piece-goods  (by  4,397,360  yards 
representing  £46,943).  in  pickled  herring  (by  786,080  pounds  representing 
£4,864),  in  wet  salted  beef,  ham,  gasolene,  salt,  tea,  rough  and  dressed  pitch 
pine,  agricultural  implements  and  tools,  sugar  machinery,  and  parcels  post. 

GOVERNMENT  IMPORTS 

Imports  by  the  Jamaica  Government,  comprising  a  wide  range  of  goods 
for  the  use  of  the  several  public  departments,  were  valued  in  1936  at  £232;087 
c.i.f.,  of  which  £186,867  was  credited  to  the  United  Kingdom,  £17,401  to 'the 
United  States,  £13,464  to  Canada,  and  £14,355  to  other  countries.  In  1935 
their  total  value  was  £218,737  c.i.f.,  of  which  £176,859  was  credited  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  £27,375  to  the  United  States,  £7,466  to  Canada,  and  £7,437  to  other 
countries. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  THROUGH  SOUTH  WALES  PORTS  IN  1936 

L.  H.  Ausman,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  April  20,  1937.— Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way, which  operates  all  of  the  docks  at  the  six  South  Wales  ports,  it  is  possible 
to  provide  the  following  summary  of  the  trade  with  Canada  before  the  complete 
trade  returns  are  officially  published. 

Imports  into  South  Wales 

The  number  of  vessels  arriving  at  the  South  Wales  ports  during  1936 
numbered  16,025,  including  those  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade,  and  the  total 
net  registered  tonnage  was  12,652,214.  Vessels  from  Canadian  ports  numbered 
126,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  342,441. 

For  the  fourth  year  in  succession  the  total  of  imports  into  South  Wales 
has  increased  in  comparison  with  the  year  preceding.  The  total  for  1936 
amounted  to  3,923,092  tons,  or  an  increase  of  nearly  247,000  tons.  The  following 
figures  will  illustrate  the  trend  of  the  import  trade  during  the  past  four  years, 
together  with  the  share  credited  to  Canada: — 

1933  1934  1935  1936 

Imports  Tons  Tons  Tons  Tons 

From  all  sources   3,316,079       3,580,822       3,676,374  3.923.092 

Frcm  Canada   ....*        203,498f        191,189         332,89  U 

*  Not  separately  shown,    f  Xot  including  6,336  head  of  cattle  and  horses. 
X  Not  including  5,378  head  of  cattle  and  horses. 

It  will  be  noted  that  imports  from  Canada  in  1936  were  very  much  greater 
than  in  either  of  the  two  preceding  years.  This  is  accounted  for  by  initial  ship- 
ments of  iron  ore  (39,000  tons) ,  and  increased  quantities  of  almost  every  other 
class  of  goods,  particularly  iron  and  steel  (44,000  tons),  timber  (12,000  tons), 
grain  and  flour.  (51,000  tons),  and  cattle  (5,378  head). 

ORES  AND  METALS 

Imports  of  ores  and  metals  bulk  very  large  in  the  total  tonnage  entering 
the  South  Wales  ports,  and  of  these  iron  ore  is  the  most  important.  The  quan- 
tity imported  in  1936  was  substantially  higher  than  during  recent  years,  and 
amounted  to  956,962  tons  as  compared  with  only  657,632  tons  in  1935. 

For  the  first  time  since  Canadian  figures  have  been  segregated,  supplies 
are  shown  as  having  come  from  Canada  in  1936  to  the  extent  of  38,739  tons. 
This  increase  in  the  requirements  of  iron  ore  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  recent 
pronounced  rise  in  the  level  of  activity  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  South 
Wales. 

In  1936  copper  and  other  ores  were  not  imported  in  as  large  quantities  as 
in  previous  years.  The  total  fell  from  87,750  tons  in  1935  to  26,213  tons  in 
1936.  Imports  from  Canada  were  also  down  from  22,490  tons  to  19,141  tons, 
but  on  a  percentage  basis  increased  from  25-6  to  73  of  the  total. 

Iron  and  steel,  including  pig  iron,  billets,  bars,  etc.,  were  imported  into 
South  Wales  in  larger  volume  than  in  previous  years,  and  recorded  another 
substantial  increase  in  the  upward  trend  which  has  been  in  evidence  since  1933. 
The  total  in  that  year  was  299,890  tons,  392,703  tons  in  1934,  470,899  tons  in 
1935,  and  562,984  tons  in  1936. 

Imports  of  this  class  of  goods  from  Canada  were  for  the  first  time  segre- 
gated in  1935,  when  41,992  tons  were  credited.  Last  year  this  figure  increased 
to  85,704  tons,  or  15-2  per  cent.  The  increase  in  imports  of  iron  and  steel 
reflects  the  trend  of  the  development  of  the  industry  in  South  Wales,  and  the 
inability  to  obtain  adequate  supplies  locally. 
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TIMBER 

Pitwood  and  mining  timber  is  the  most  important  class  of  wood  goods 
imported  into  South  Wales.  Official  and  unofficial  barter  arrangements  have 
been  made  with  shippers  in  France  and  Portugal  for  the  exchange  of  coal  for 
pitwood.  Additional  supplies  are  obtained  from  Newfoundland  and  Scandin- 
avia. Although,  due  largely  to  considerations  of  price,  imports  of  mining  timber 
from  Canada  have  been  practically  nil  during  the  past  few  years;  the  returns 
for  1936  show  that  of  the  total  imports  of  587,968  tons  Canada  is  credited  with 
17,789  tons.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  some,  or  perhaps  even  the  larger 
part,  of  this  wood  is  actually  of  Newfoundland  origin,  having  been  shipped  to 
South  Wales  through  Canadian  ports  and  classified  as  Canadian.  Total  imports 
of  pitwood  and  mining  timber  last  year  were  lower  than  in  either  1935  or  1934, 
when  the  respective  totals  were  666,907  tons  and  615,391  tons. 

General  classes  of  timber  and  deals  were  imported  into  South  Wales  in 
1936  in  larger  quantities  than  in  any  recent  year,  and  amounted  to  324,465  tons 
as  against  243,670  tons  in  1935.  Supplies  from  Canada  increased  correspond- 
ingly from  28,072  tons  to  40,188  tons,  the  latter  figure  accounting  for  12-4  per 
cent  of  the  total  in  1936. 

GRAIN  AND  FLOUR 

Imports  of  grain  and  flour  were  slightly  less  than  in  1935,  but  shipments  from 
Canada  increased  by  more  than  83  per  cent,  from  61,531  tons  to  112,952  tons. 
The  total  imports  from  all  sources  for  the  same  periods  were  443,398  tons  and 
425,664  tons  respectively.  Due  to  a  shortage  of  supplies  of  wheat  from  Argen- 
tina during  part  of  last  year,  the  mills  in  Cardiff  and  other  South  Wales  ports 
used  more  Canadian  wheat  than  usual. 

CATTLE  AND  HORSES 

The  shipment  of  cattle  from  Canada  to  South  Wales  was  resumed  in  1936 
and,  after  a  season  in  1935  when  this  trade  was  non-existent,  came  near  to  being 
equal  to  the  figure  set  up  in  1934.  Altogether  5,378  head  of  cattle  and  horses 
entered  the  lairages  at  Cardiff  in  1936  as  compared  with  6,336  head  in  1934. 
These  all  came  from  Canada.  The  quality  of  the  beasts  received  was  in  most 
cases  very  satisfactory  and,  although  at  times  the  prices  realized  were  not  up 
to  expectations,  the  prospects  of  developing  the  trade  were  so  good  that  extra 
lairage  accommodation  has  been  provided  by  the  Docks  Authorities  in  anticipa- 
tion of  next  season's  shipments. 

OIL 

The  volume  of  oil  entering  the  South  Wales  ports  in  1936  amounted  to 
514,237  tons,  and  in  1935  to  505,894  tons.  Canada  is  shown  to  have  shipped 
22  tons  last  year,  none  having  been  recorded  in  previous  years. 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE 

Under  this  heading  is  grouped  a  large  number  of  miscellaneous  imports, 
amounting  in  1936  to  436,546  tons,  and  in  1935  to  434,661  tons.  Some  of  the 
items  which  Canada  supplies  have  been  segregated  for  purposes  of  comparison, 
and  for  1936  (with  1935  figures  within  parentheses)  were  as  follows:  apples, 
4,037  tons  (5,079)  ;  canned  goods,  1,711  tons  (1,601) ;  cheese,  1,223  tons  (1,074)  ; 
hay,  1,033  tons  (575)  ;  lard,  566  tons  (783) ;  sugar,  446  tons  (25)  ;  zinc  dross  and 
concentrates,  171  tons  (10,288);  evaporated  milk,  14  tons  (34). 

_  During  last  year  the  dry  weather  early  in  the  season  seriously  affected  the 
British  hay  crop,  with  the  result  that  there  was  an  insistent  demand  for  Canadian 
hay.  A  fair  amount  was  imported  from  Canada  before  the  weather  improved, 
when  prices  eased  to  a  point  below  Canadian  offers.  The  increases  in  ocean 
freight  rates  which  took  place  towards  the  close  of  the  season  also  tended  to 
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restrict  the  quantity  of  Canadian  hay  which  might  otherwise  have  found  a 
market  in  South  Wales  largely  for  use  by  the  collieries. 

Exports  from  South  Wales 

Exports  through  South  Wales  ports  in  1936  aggregated  18,325,756  tons  as 
compared  with  21,206,944  tons  in  1935.  Of  this  quantity  1,305,149  tons  was 
destined  for  Canada  as  against  1,394,874  tons  in  1935.  Last  year  the  number 
of  vessels  engaged  in  this  Canadian  trade  outward  from  South  Wales  ports  was 
373,  with  a  total  net  registered  tonnage  of  980,014  tons. 

As  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  the  items  of  chief  interest  are  coal,  tin- 
plates,  blackplates,  galvanized  sheets,  steel  sheets,  and  other  iron  and  steel 
products. 

*  COAL  AND  COKE 

Exports  of  coal  and  coke  from  South  Wales  amounted  in  1936  to  16,707,545 
tons,  and  in  1935  to  19,440,965  tons.  This  is  equivalent  to  over  90  per  cent  of 
the  total  volume  of  exports  from  all  the  ports  in  this  area.  Canada  last  year 
took  1,163,306  tons,  a  slight  decline  as  compared  with  1,277,943  tons  in  1935. 
This  was  practically  all  anthracite  coal. 

No  patent  fuel  was  shipped  to  Canada  from  South  Wales  during  1936,  but 
in  1935  the  statistics  reveal  exports  amounting  to  1,500  tons.  Total  shipments 
were  408,827  tons  in  1936,  and  590,299  tons  in  1935. 

OTHER  EXPORTS 

Tinplates. — Tinplates  bulk  large  in  the  volume  of  exports  consigned  to 
Canada  from  South  Wales,  and  in  1936  amounted  to  81,144  tons  as  compared 
with  72,989  tons  in  1935.  Total  shipments  of  tinplates  to  all  destinations  were 
415,498  tons  and  376,874  tons  respectively. 

Steel  Sheets. — Steel  sheets,  including  galvanized  sheets  and  blackplates,  were 
shipped  to  Canada  to  the  extent  of  33,521  tons  as  compared  with  37,791  tons 
in  1935.  Total  shipments,  however,  increased  from  134,045  tons  in  1935  to 
173,372  tons  in  1936. 

Tubes. — Shipments  of  iron  and  steel  tubes  to  Canada  amounted  in  1936  to 
1,022  tons  out  of  a  total  of  10,095  tons,  and  in  1935  to  1,483  tons  out  of  total 
overseas  consignments  of  25,976  tons. 

Other  Iron  and  Steel  Products. — Rails,'  ironwork  and  other  iron  and  steel 
products  manufactured  in  South  Wales  and  shipped  to  Canada  amounted  to 
24,160  tons  in  1936,  as  against  only  716  tons  in  1935.  The  corresponding  totals 
for  all  destinations  were  109,441  tons  and  167,334  tons. 


CROP  PROSPECTS  FOR  CEREALS  IN  PALESTINE 

Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cairo,  advises  that, 
according  to  a  reliable  authority,  Palestine  will  harvest,  this  year,  a  bumper 
crop  of  wheat,  barley,  and  other  cereals.  Cereals,  particularly  late-sown  wheat, 
have  greatly  benefited  by  the  recent  rains.  Generally,  conditions  are  excellent 
and,  as  crops  are  now  out  of  the  critical  period,  it  is  estimated  that  Palestine 
will  harvest  approximately  140,000  tons  of  wheat,  which  is  double  the  amount 
yielded  last  year.  This  will  place  the  country  almost  on  a  basis  of  self-suffi- 
ciency in  bread  supplies.  The  barley  crop  will  be  likewise  most  satisfactory,  and 
may  be  sufficient  in  quantity  to  permit  exportation,  as  was  the  case  some  years 
ago. 

Palestine  wTheat  import  requirements  this  year  have  been  drawn  mostly 
from  Syria.  Surplus  grain  being  no  longer  available  in  that  country,  a  short 
time  ago  import  permits  were  issued  by  the  Palestine  Government  for  the 
importation  of  12,000  tons  of  wheat  from  Iraq,  this  quantity  being  deemed 
sufficient  pending  the  arrival  of  the  new  domestic  crop  on  the  market. 
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ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS   IN  THE   NETHERLANDS   IN  1936 

W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
I 

Rotterdam,  April  24,  1937. — The  year  1936  was  a  more  favourable  one  for 
the  Netherlands  than  1935.  By  the  close  of  the  period  under  review  there 
were  a  number  of  encouraging  signs  observable,  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  the  lowest  level  of  the  economic  depression  had  been  passed. 

The  improvement  in  world  market  conditions  exerted  a  good  influence  on 
the  trade  of  both  this  country  and  her  colonies,  while  the  devaluation  of  the 
Netherlands  currency  in  September  last  brought  domestic  industry  into  a  more 
competitive  position  and  also  increased  the  guilder  return  from  the  sales  of 
colonial  produce. 

The  upswing  in  foreign  trade  resulted  in  some  amelioration  in  the  unemploy- 
ment figures,  and  the  actual  knowledge  that  devaluation  had  been  accomplished 
rendered  the  economic  position  more  stable  by  the  removal  of  the  uncertainty 
as  to  when  and  how  much  this  lowering  would  be. 

Government  finances  are  in  a  better  state  and  the  position  of  the  Nether- 
lands Bank  is  strong.  Agriculture  improved  somewhat  but  general  returns  from 
this  important  branch  are  still  far  from  satisfactory.  Shipping  was  definitely 
better  and  shipbuilding  much  more  active.  Cost  of  living,  in  spite  of  the 
devaluation,  has  advanced  little,  though  wholesale  prices  are  gradually  rising. 

Devaluation 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important  developments  during  1936  was 
the  decision  of  the  Government  on  September  26  to  abandon  the  gold  standard. 
As  from  the  following  day  all  export  of  gold  without  a  licence  issued  by  the 
Netherlands  Bank  was  forbidden  and  Holland  had  reverted  to  practically  the 
same  monetary  conditions  as  those  prevailing  from  August,  1914,  till  the  end 
of  April,  1925.  Gold  currency  is  suspended  but  no  limit  is  fixed  to  the  amount 
of  devaluation,  nor  are  any  restrictions  placed  on  the  export  of  capital. 

As  compared  with  the  Canadian  dollar  the  Netherlands  guilder  has  declined 
in  value  from  a  pre-devaluation  level  of  approximately  $0.68  to  $0.55  or 
roughly  a  contraction  of  20  per  cent. 

An  Exchange  Equalization  Fund  was  set  up  by  the  Government  and  was 
inaugurated  by  transferring  to  it  the  sum  of  fl.  100,000,000  from  the  Netherlands 
Bank,  for  which  the  latter  institution  received  a  corresponding  amount  of 
treasury  notes.  From  a  study  of  exchange  rates  it  would  appear  that  general 
policy  of  the  fund  is  to  keep  the  amount  of  devaluation  at  about  20  per  cent. 
On  November  23  the  Netherlands  Government  gave  its  adherence  to  the  mone- 
tary agreement  existing  between  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States,  one  section  of  which  implies  co-operation  between  the  equalization 
funds  of  the  concurring  parties.  Fluctuations  in  the  guilder  rate  since  this  date 
have  been  very  limited. 

So  far  depreciation  of  the  guilder  has  brought  more  advantages  than  dis- 
advantages in  its  wake  and  business  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  was  decidedly 
more  active  than  in  the  first  nine  months. 

Overseas  Possessions 

There  has  been  considerable  improvement  in  the  colonial  situation  during 
the  past  year.  In  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  a  definite  upswing  has  been 
apparent,  particularly  since  the  devaluation  of  the  guilder  and  even  before, 
due  to  the  rise  in  world  prices  of  colonial  exports.  The  fall  in  the  guilder  entails 
a  larger  return  to  investors  in  Holland  as  most  of  the  contracts  for  colonial 
produce  are  closed  in  dollars  or  pounds;  therefore  the  guilder  return  is  now 
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greater.  The  tin  industry  is  assisted  by  the  action  of  Siam  (one  of  the  prin- 
cipal competitors)  in  giving  her  adherence  to  the  Tin  Restriction  Agreement. 
Rubber,  copra,  and  sugar  prices  are  up.  The  results  of  the  Sumatra  tobacco 
auctions  have  been  more  favourable  and  a  firm  trend  has  been  observable  at 
the  Amsterdam  tea  auctions. 

Agriculture 

Higher  prices  for  agricultural  and  dairy  products  plus  the  stimulation 
received  as  a  result  of  the  devaluation  are  responsible  for  what  betterment 
there  was. 

Shipments  of  Netherlands  butter,  eggs,  condensed  milk,  and  various  kinds 
of  fruit  and  vegetables,  particularly  potatoes,  have  risen  in  values  and  in  most 
cases  also  in  quantity.   Exports  of  cheese,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  a  decline. 

The  wheat  crop  was  good  and  was  about  the  ten-year  average.  On  Novem- 
ber 24,  1936,  the  restrictions  on  the  production  of  wheat  were  abolished.  This 
legislation  was  imposed  in  September,  1932,  and  stipulated  that  from  the  begin- 
ning of  1933  the  area  sown  to  wheat  should  not  exceed  one-third  of  the  total 
crop  area  cultivated  by  each  individual  farmer  in  1932. 

Rye  was  adversely  affected  by  unfavourable  weather  conditions,  and  the 
crop  was  slightly  below  average  quality.  The  winter  barley  crop  was  good, 
while  the  yields  of  summer  barley  and  oats  were  somewhat  less  than  the  ten- 
year  average. 

Other  crops,  such  as  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  onions,  fodder  beets,  grass,  and 
hay,  were  above  the  ten-year  average. 

GOVERNMENT   ASSISTANCE   TO  AGRICULTURE 

Since  the  devaluation  of  the  guilder  various  reductions  have  been  made 
by  the  Netherlands  Government  in  the  amount  of  assistance  accorded  to  agri- 
culturists. The  monopoly  taxes  on  rye  and  oats,  for  instance,  which  are  the 
equivalent  of  import  duties,  and  which  prior  to  the  devaluation  amounted  to 
fl.  5  and  fl.  3.50  per  100  kilos,  have  been  lowered,  and  at  the  time  of  writing 
are  fl.  1.50  per  100  kilos,  or  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange  $0.21  and  $0.13 
per  bushel  respectively.  In  addition,  the  monopoly  taxes  on  various  other 
products,  including  wheat,  wheat  flour,  barley  and  rye  flour,  biscuits,  starch 
and  dextrine,  have  also  been  recently  decreased. 

The  depreciation  of  the  Netherlands  currency  has  helped  to  bring  export 
prices  of  pork  and  pork  products  on  to  a  more  competitive  level.  Conse- 
quently it  has  been  found  possible  to  abolish  the  excise  tax  on  the  same  products 
when  sold  for  domestic  consumption.  The  proceeds  of  this  latter  tax  were 
previously  used  for  the  subsidization  of  exporters. 

FINANCIAL  RESULTS 

As  already  stated,  the  position  of  Netherlands  farmers  has  improved  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  the  financial  results  are  still  unsatisfactory,  owing  to  pro- 
tective duties,  quota  and  payment  restrictions  imposed  by  the  principal  foreign 
consumers,  such  as  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium.  A 
new  agreement  with  the  last-named  country  promises  Holland's  co-operation 
in  a  joint  supervision  of  the  prices  of  various  agricultural  commodities.  The 
agrarian  protection  policy  in  Germany,  however,  has  definite  restrictive  reper- 
cussions on  the  Netherlands  farmer. 

Although  the  devaluation  of  the  guilder  has  had  a  fairly  favourable  effect 
on  exports  of  a  number  of  agricultural  and  dairy  products,  the  prices  of 
imported  fertilizers  and  feeding  stuffs  have  gone  up  correspondingly. 

Industry 

Throughout  the  first  nine  months  of  1936  there  was  a  slight  revival  in 
various  branches  of  Netherlands  industry,  while  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
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year,  as  a  result  of  the  devaluation  of  the  guilder,  the  improvement  was  more 
pronounced.  In  addition,  better  prices  could  be  secured  for  certain  products. 
Despite  these  favourable  factors,  however,  industrial  activity  is  not  yet  in  the 
main  on  a  satisfactory  level. 

Although  shipments  abroad  of  manufactured  products  increased  from 
3,177,000  metric  tons  valued  at  fl.  388,000,000  in  1935  to  3,189,000  metric  tons 
valued  at  fl.  423,000,000  in  1936,  exporters  continued  to  experience  difficulties 
in  the  form  of  high  tariffs,  quota  and  payment  restrictions  in  various  markets. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  amelioration,  which  has  been  noticeable  for 
certain  Netherlands  industries  during  the  last  year  or  two,  is  in  some  eases  of 
a  somewhat  artificial  nature.  Due  to  import  restrictions  which  have  been 
imposed  on  several  foreign  products,  it  has  been  possible  for  a  number  of 
domestic  manufacturers  to  increase  their  sales  on  the  inland  market. 

The  position  of  the  diamond  cutting  industry  showed  a  fair  improvement 
compared  with  last  year,  but  it  is  still  far  from  satisfactory.  The  London 
Diamond  Syndicate  has  declared  it  would  maintain  prices  for  rough  diamonds 
at  the  old  gold  basis,  and  by  international  agreement  the  level  of  wages  in  the 
diamond  industries  of  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Holland  are  brought  into  align- 
ment. The  building  and  allied  trades,  as  well  as  the  woodworking  industry, 
continued  to  be  extremely  unsatisfactory,  although  unemployment  in  the  latter 
branch  declined  slightly  during  the  last  few  months  of  the  year. 

The  devaluation  favourably  affected  a  number  of  industries  which  were 
adversely  situated  at  the  beginning  of  1936.  These  included  the  woollen,  cotton, 
linen,  glowlamp  and  radio  industries.  The  first  three  branches  also  benefited 
by  the  restrictions  placed  on  the  importation  of  foreign  textiles  into  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies.  The  woollen  industry  in  particular  has  been  very  busy 
since  the  depreciation  of  the  guilder.  During  the  last  six  months  of  1936,  the 
average  price  increase  amounted  to  about  60  per  cent. 

The  condition  of  the  shoe  industry  varied  greatly  in  the  different  locali- 
ties. During  the  last  quarter  it  was  possible  for  a  number  of  factories  to 
increase  their  production  considerably.  Competition  on  the  domestic  market 
was  exceedingly  keen,  however. 

As  regards  the  leather  industry,  better  prices  could  be  secured,  but  exports, 
especially  those  to  the  United  Kingdom,  are  handicapped  owing  to  high  import 
duties  and  quota  restrictions.   The  same  applies  to  the  artificial  silk  industry. 

A  slight  improvement  was  noticeable  in  the  metal  and  aviation  industries. 

Shipping  and  Shipbuilding 

The  improvement  which  was  shown  in  the  Netherlands  shipping  industry 
in  1935  continued  in  1936.  At  the  end  of  the  latter  year  there  was  only  one 
Netherlands  seagoing  vessel  laid  up  at  the  port  of  Rotterdam  and  none  at 
Amsterdam.  During  the  first  six  months  of  the  period  under  review  there  was 
a  decline  in  the  freight  rates,  which  had  gone  up  previously  in  connection  with 
the  Italo-Ethiopian  conflict.  In  the  second  half  of  1936,  however,  there  was 
a  steady  rise,  which  may  be  attributed  chiefly  to  larger  shipments  of  grain, 
ore,  coal,  and  lumber. 

Consequently  there  was  increased  activity  in  Netherlands  ports,  particu- 
larly Rotterdam.  The  total  number  of  sea-going  vessels  entering  the  latter  port 
in  1936  was  12,623  with  a  net  tonnage  of  20,572,344,  compared  with  11,126 
vessels  and  18,029,404  tons  in  1935,  an  increase  of  1,497  vessels  and  2;542,940 
tons. 

The  Netherlands  ports  also  benefited  by  a  Government  subsidy  which  made 
possible  a  reduction  of  harbour  dues — in  Rotterdam  by  approximately  28  per 
cent  and  15  per  cent  in  warehousing — as  well  as  by  the  later  depreciation  of  the 
currency.  The  devaluation  also  has  enabled  Netherlands  shipowners  to  com- 
pete more  successfully  with  foreign  lines. 
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The  number  of  Netherlands  sea-going  steam  and  motor  vessels  measuring 
100  gross  register  tons  and  more  amounted  at  the  end  of  1936  to  772,  with  a 
total  of  2,363,385  tons  as  against  770  vessels  and  2,337,081  tons  at  the  close 
of  1935,  an  increase  of  2  vessels  and  26,304  tons. 

Shipbuilding  also  showed  an  improvement  compared  with  the  preceding 
twelve  months.  The  devaluation  of  the  guilder  had  a  favourable  effect  on  this 
branch  of  industry,  although  it  should  be  considered  that  this  advantage  is 
for  a  large  part  offset  by  the  higher  prices  of  imported  raw  materials.  The 
better  position  of  the  freight  market  also  contributed  to  greater  activity  in  the 
shipbuilding  industry.  Of  most  importance,  however,  was  an  order  for  twelve 
tank  vessels  given  by  the  Royal  Dutch  Shell  Company,  to  be  built  by  various 
shipyards. 

On  December  31,  1936,  there  were  thirty-five  Netherlands  motor  and  five 
steamships,  with  a  total  of  252,735  gross  register  tons,  under  construction  as 
against  twenty-one  motor  and  three  steamships,  measuring  152,000  tons,  on 
the  same  date  of  1935.  The  1936  figures  include  the  new  Holland-America 
Line  steamer  the  Nicuw  Amsterdam,  of  33,500  tons,  which  has  just  been  launched. 

Fisheries 

The  position  of  the  Netherlands  fishing  industry  during  1936  showed  some 
improvement.  The  import  restrictions  directed  against  foreign  arrivals  of 
fresh  and  pickled  herrings,  as  well  as  other  sea  fish,  continued  to  be  of  an 
effective  aid. 

As  regards  pickled  herrings,  the  production  totalled  approximately  714,000 
kegs  as  against  473,000  kegs  during  1935.  The  average  value  per  keg  was  about 
fl.  9-25  compared  with  fl.  9  in  1935.  Fairly  large  quantities  were  shipped  to 
Soviet  Russia. 

Arrivals  of  fresh  herrings  were  less  than  those  in  1935  as  a  result  of  sales 
difficulties  and  of  the  better  prices  obtained  for  pickled  herrings.  Total  arrivals 
aggregated  approximately  5,520  tons  valued  at  fl.  322,000  as  against  7,182  tons 
with  a  value  of  about  fl.  544,000  in  1935. 

During  1936  the  catches  of  12&  trawlers  were  sold  for  fl.  1,252,000.  In  1935 
the  catches  of  118  trawlers  represented  a  value  of  fl.  1,353,341. 

Exports  of  oysters,  an  important  branch  of  fishery  in  the  Province  of  Zea- 
land, continued  to  show  a  decline.  Foreign  shipments  in  1936  totalled  520  metric 
tons  (fl.  331,000)  compared  with  629  tons  (fl.  353,764)  in  1935. 

Mining 

Coal  is  the  only  mineral  product  mined  in  the  Netherlands.  The  coal 
mines  are  divided  into  three  groups,  and  all  are  situated  in  the  Province  of 
Limburg  in  the  southeastern  extremity  of  Holland,  near  the  German  frontier. 

First,  there  are  the  State  mines,  owned  and  operated  by  the  Government; 
secondly,  the  "  Dominiale  Mijnen,"  which  are  also  Government  property  but 
operated  by  private  corporations;  and  finally,  two  private  companies. 

The  total  production  during  1936  showed  an  increase  for  the  first  time 
since  1931,  amounting  to  12,802,538  tons  as  against  11,877,844  tons  in  1935. 

Although  exports  continued  to  be  handicapped  by  various  restrictions, 
shipments  abroad  of  coal  and  coke  were  larger  than  in  1935,  both  in  quantity 
and  value.  Domestic  sales  were  also  more  satisfactory.  The  devaluation  of 
the  guilder,  which  has  made  imported  coal  correspondingly  higher  in  price,  may 
be  regarded  as  favourable  for  the  Netherlands  mines.  The  restrictions  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  coal,  coke,  and  briquettes,  which  were  imposed  in  1934, 
were  continued  throughout  1936. 
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The  total  number  of  workmen  employed  on  January  1,  1937,  was  29,574 
compared  with  29,008  on  the  same  date  a  year  ago.  The  lowest  number  was 
registered  on  July  1,  1936,  when  but  28,604  labourers  were  at  work. 

Railways 

Receipts  from  railroad  traffic  have  been  on  the  decline  since  1929,  when 
they  amounted  to  fl.  180,000,000.  In  1936  they  were  estimated  at  only  fl.  94,- 
460,579  as  against  fl.  101,120,313  in  1935.  While  the  economic  depression  is 
chiefly  responsible  for  this  continued  drop,  there  is  also  an  increasingly  keen 
competition  from  private  motor  bus  companies.  A  hopeful  sign  is,  however, 
that  the  receipts  for  December,  1936,  are  estimated  at  fl.  220,000  more  than 
those  for  the  same  month  a  year  ago. 

Work  is  under  way  towards  the  extension  of  the  electrical  train  system. 
For  many  years  the  main  line  from  Rotterdam  to  Amsterdam  has  been  so 
powered,  and  now  the  important  lines  to  Utrecht  and  Arnhem  from  Amsterdam, 
The  Hague,  and  Rotterdam  are  to  be  run  electrically.  Orders  for  construction 
of  the  power  lines  and  the  train  equipment  necessary  have  been  given. 

WHEAT  AND   FLOUR   SITUATION  IN   THE  NETHERLANDS 

W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  kilo  equals  2-2  pounds;  one  metric  ton  equals  2.205  pounds;  one  florin  equals 
approximately  SO. 55  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange) 

Wheat 

Rotterdam,  April  22,  1937. — In  the  last  report  of  the  Rotterdam  office  on 
wheat  and  flour  conditions,  which  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1709  (October  31,  1936),  reference  was  made  to  the  fact  that,  in  connection 
with  the  devaluation  of  the  Netherlands  currency,  representations  had  been 
submitted  to  the  Government  to  reduce  the  monopoly  tax  on  wheat,  which  then 
amounted  to  fl.  2  per  100  kilos,  but  the  authorities  were  unwilling  to  do  so. 
Their  refusal  was  based  on  the  opinion  that  the  Agricultural  Crisis  Fund— out 
of  which  financial  assistance  is  extended  to  agriculturists,  horticulturists,  cattle 
breeders,  and  dairy  farmers — could  not  dispense  with  the  important  revenue 
derived  from  the  monopoly  tax  on  wTheat. 

Subsequently,  however,  wheat  prices  on  world  markets  advanced,  as  a 
result  of  which  it  finally  became  necessary  to  increase  the  price  of  bread.  The 
Government  then  decided  to  revise  their  attitude  and  by  virtue  of  a  ministerial 
order  of  April  3,  effective  April  5,  1937,  the  Netherlands  monopoly  taxes  (which 
in  effect  amount  to  import  duties)  on  certain  cereals  and  cereal  products  were 
reduced.  The  levy  on  wheat  was  lowered  from  fl.  2  to  fl.  1  per  100  kilos,  or 
from  approximately  $1.10  to  $0.55  per  220  pounds.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
reduction  in  the  monopoly  taxes  will  involve  a  total  loss  for  the  Agricultural 
Crisis  Fund  of  about  fl.  10,000,000  (approximately  $5,500,000). 

However,  as  a  result  of  the  general  rise  in  world  prices  and  also  in  con- 
nection with  the  devaluation  of  the  florin,  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  support 
the  farmers  as  much  as  previously,  and  there  has  been  a  more  or  less  correspond- 
ing decrease  in  the  amount  of  financial  assistance  paid  out  in  general  to  the 
industry. 

wheat  imports 

Netherlands  wheat  imports  during  the  calendar  year  of  1936  were  below 
those  effected  in  the  preceding  twelve  months  period,  the  decline  being  approxi- 
mately 60,000  metric  tons  (2,205,000  bushels).    In  1936  Canada  was  the'  chW 
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supplier,  shipping  55-5  per  cent  of  total  imports  or  approximately  9,564,000 
bushels,  while  arrivals  from  Argentina  accounted  for  but  roughly  9-3  per  cent 
or  1,649,000  bushels.  In  1935  imports  from  the  Dominion  totalled  only  18-3  per 
cent  or  roughly  3,561,000  bushels,  Argentina  ranking  first  with  about  60  per  cent 
or  11,640,000  bushels.  During  the  first  three  months  of  1937  Canada  was  again 
second  to  Argentina,  their  respective  shares  being  approximately  31  and  50  per 
cent  of  total  quantities  received. 

The  following  table  shows  details  concerning  wheat  arrivals  during  the 
years  1935  and  1936,  as  well  as  during  the  period  January-March  of  the  current 
year: — 

Year  1935  Year  1936  Jan.-Mar.,  1937 


Country  of  Origin 

M.Tons 

FJL  1,000 

M.  Tons. 

Fl.  1,000 

M.  Tons 

Fl.  1,000 

Total  

529.265 

21,696 

468,908 

26,298 

134,631 

11,300 

Germany  

9,808 

353 

39,405 

1.874 

681 

56 

Belgium  

12,388 

519 

4,612 

296 

1.955 

158 

Great  Britain  . . 

45 

1 

5,454* 

279 

Czechoslovakia.  . 

1,963 

i53 

Soviet  Russia  . . 

24,68  i 

U68 

17.889 

'884 

923 

"78 

22.32  i 

765 

4,028 

'  i85 

Bulgaria  

223 

7 

Roumania  

150 

5 

26,053 

1.680 

10.738 

*855 

Yugoslavia.  . 

749 

24 

2,716 

209 

100 

8 

Lithuania  

471 

15 

Canada  

96,905 

4.627 

260,253 

14,733 

41,645 

3,799 

Argentina  

316,748 

12.162 

46,094 

2,692 

67,778 

5,444 

Brazil  

759 

30 

9.560 

356 

4*994 

*385 

United  States  . . 

34,455 

1.662 

48.907 

2.78i 

3,854 

363 

8,282 

424 

*  Including  4.095  tons  of  Russian  origin. 


DOMESTIC  WHEAT  PRODUCTION 

The  domestic  yield  of  wheat  in  1936  is  estimated  at  approximately 
15,803,000  bushels.  Details  as  to  acreage  and  previous  yields'  were  contained 
in  the  report  of  this  office  entitled  "  Production  of  Wheat  in  the  Netherlands  " 
published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1716  (December  19,  1936). 

STOCKS   OF  WHEAT   ON  HAND 

Stocks  of  wheat  on  hand  at  the  port  of  Rotterdam  are  extremely  low. 
On  March  30,  1937,  the  total  quantity  in  store  was  8,385  metric  tons,  of  which 
5,475  tons  were  of  Canadian  and  2,910  tons  of  Argentine  origin.  At  the  end  of 
1936  stocks  on  hand  totalled  54,135  tons  (30,095  tons  from  Canada,  20,700  tons 
from  Roumania,  2,500  tons  from  Czechoslovakia,  and  840  tons  from  the  Argen- 
tine) . 

Flour 

The  ministerial  order  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made  in  this 
report  also  covered  a  reduction  of  the  monopoly  tax  on  the  importation  of 
wheat  flour.  It  was  reduced  from  fl.5.50  to  fl.  4  per  100  kilos  (from  $3.02  to 
$2.20  per  220  pounds). 

IMPORTS 

Arrivals  of  foreign  flour  in  1936  were  approximately  50  per  cent  greater 
than  in  the  preceding  year,  while  during  the  first  three  months  of  1937  imports 
exceeded  those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

Whereas  in  1935  Canada  supplied  9-37  per  cent  of  total  imports,  this 
figure  decreased  to  approximately  6^  per  cent  in  1936.  During  the  first  quarter 
of  the  current  year  Canada's  share  was  even  less  than  2  per  cent.  The  United 
States  is  now  the  principal  supplier,  which  is  due  to  the  trade  agreement  con- 
cluded with  that  country,  which  became  effective  on  February  1,  1936,  and 
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whereby  it  was  provided  that  the  United  States  would  be  permitted  to  ship  a 
maximum  annual  quantity  of  30,000  metric  tons  of  flour  to  the  Netherlands. 

Details  of  Netherlands  flour  imports  during  the  periods  mentioned  above 
are  subjoined: — 

Year  1935  Year  1936  Jan.-Mar.,  1937 

Country  of  Origin       M.  Tons  Fl.  1,000  M.  Tons  Fl.  1,000  M.  Tons  Fl.  1,000 

Total                                     41,519       2,247  62,641       4,341       15,597  1,621 

Germany   668  33     

Belgium                               511           25  409           22  372  33 

Great  Britain                   2,264         132  4,535         310  810  90 

France                             16,528         687  10,273         559        2,213  214 

Poland                                688           30  8,126         340         1,559  100 

Italy   2,199  66     

Hungary                           3,061         187  6,247  420   

Switzerland   1,753  52     

Canada                              3,890         280  4,060         314  271  30 

Argentina     351  22 

United  States                    8,964         701  25,507       2,154        8,982  1,027 

Australia                             992           53  2,879         193  799  84 


NETHERLANDS  FLOUR  EXPORTS 

Shipments  abroad  of  domestic  flour,  which  up  to  the  end  of  1935  had 
always  been  very  small,  have  recently  become  more  important.  In  1935  only 
543  tons  of  Netherlands  flour  were  exported,  but  in  1936  sales  to  foreign  con- 
sumers aggregated  3,758  tons,  while  during  the  first  three  months  of  1937  they 
rose  to  6,334  tons.   Practically  all  these  shipments  are  destined  for  Spain. 


DOMESTIC   MILLING  INDUSTRY 

The  annual  report  for  1936  of  the  largest  Netherlands  milling  company 
has  recently  been  published.  Although  the  results  obtained  were  on  the  whole 
satisfactory,  the  future  is  not  considered  as  being  very  hopeful.  The  various 
crisis  levies  on  wheat,  flour,  butter,  fats,  and  other  raw  materials  for  the  bakery 
industry  are  regarded  as  being  unduly  high.  It  is  believed  that  if  these  levies 
were  abolished  the  price  of  bread  would  not  be  higher  than  prior  to  1914  and 
the  position  of  both  millers  and  bakers  would  improve. 

Further,  they  urge  that  the  legislation  to  the  effect  that  bread  must  contain 
at  least  35  per  cent  of  domestic  wheat  flour  has  become  superfluous,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  now  possible  for  the  Netherlands  farmers  to  secure  a 
market  price  for  their  wheat  which  is  not  below  the  pre-war  level.  The  Govern- 
ment, however,  have  given  no  sign  that  any  change  in  this  restriction  is  likely 
to  be  made. 


TRADE  OF  FRANCE  WITH  CANADA  IN  1936 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache 

(Since  the  rate  of  exchange  for  nearly  nine  months  of  the  year  was  slightly 
over  15  francs  to  the  dollar,  and  for  the  remaining  three  months  was  about 
21-5  to  the  dollar,  the  arithmetic  average  would  be  about  16-8  francs  to  the 
dollar.  As  trade  during  the  last  three  months  was  larger  than  its  true  proportion 
to  the  rest  of  the  year,  an  arbitrary  rate  of  17  francs  to  the  dollar  has  been 
chosen.) 

Paris,  April  20,  1937.— The  total  trade  of  France  with  Canada  in  1936 
amounted  to  404,876,000  francs  ($23,816,200)  compared  to  415,212,000  francs 
($27,499,000)  in  1935  and  348,600,000  francs  ($22,659,000)  in  1934.  The 
decrease  from  the  previous  year  is  10,336,000  or  2\  per  cent  in  francs,  but 
amounts  to  13  per  cent  in  Canadian  dollars. 

Since  exports  to  Canada  were  almost  exactly  the  same  in  francs,  the  whole 
of  the  difference  is  due  to  reduced  imports  from  Canada.  Imports  from  Canada 
decreased  from  331,612,000  francs  to  321,386,000  or  almost  exactly  10,000,000 
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francs  ($600,000).  This  decrease  was  more  than  accounted  for  by  decreased 
imports  of  wheat. 

The  balance  of  trade  remains  favourable  to  Canada,  imports  into  France 
of  Canadian  goods  being  almost  four  times  as  great  as  French  exports  to 
Canada. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  trade  between  the  two  countries  by 
months  during  1935  and  1936: — 

Trade  of  France  with  Canada 

1936  1935 

Imports  Exports  Imports  Exports 
In  Thousands  of  Francs 

January                                          42,750  4,937  42,008  3,986 

February                                          33,640  6,700  35,969  6,084 

March                                               22,422  5,759  22.512  5,510 

April                                                25.327  8,467  28.016  8,206 

May                                                28.766  7.035  22,616  7,881 

June                                                 29.622  6.111  25,548  5.550 

July                                                31,590  6,297  21,826  6.583 

August                                            25,047  8,408  23,181  7,922 

September                                        19,068          6,049  22,476  11,246 

October                                           17,780  10,477  25,905  8,443 

November                                        20.907  8.104  27.573  7.386 

December                                        24,467  5,146  35,928  4,941 

321,386        83,490  333,558  83,738 

1.000  Fts. 

Imports  from  Canada,  1936   321,386 

1935   333,558 

Decrease   12,172  or  3-64  per  cent 

Exports  to  Canada,  1936   83,490 

1935   83,738 

Decrease   248  or  0-29  per  cent 

Imports  from  Canada  are  1-26  per  cent  of  the  total  French  imports,  and 
exports  to  Canada  0-54  per  cent  of  the  total  French  exports. 

Whereas  the  last  four  months  of  the  year  there  was  a  steady  increase  in 
total  trade  with  all  countries,  the  lowest  monthly  imports  from  Canada  were 
during  the  months  of  September,  October,  and  November.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  imports  of  wheat  were  at  a  complete  standstill. 

French  Imports  from  Canada 

As  already  stated,  imports  into  France  from  Canada  amounted  to 
321,386,000  francs  as  against  331,612,000  francs  in  1935.  This  is  a  difference 
of  3  per  cent  in  francs,  but  since  the  dollar  values  were  different  because  of 
the  devaluation  of  the  franc,  imports  amounted  to  $22,000,000  in  1935,  and 
only  to  $19,500,000  in  1936,  a  difference  of  \\  million  dollars  or  approximately 
7  per  cent. 

Wheat  continued  to  be  the  unstable  factor  in  the  trade,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  vagaries  of  trade  in  that  commodity,  imports  from  Canada  would 
have  increased  considerably  in  the  course  of  the  year.  To  demonstrate  this, 
the  following  table  shows  the  figures  for  total  trade  less  imports  of  wheat  for 
the  last  three  years: — 

1936  1935  1934 

Francs  Francs  Francs 

Total  imports   321,386,000       331,612.000  258.849,000 

Imports  of  cereals   106,671,000       132,260,000  156,085,000 

Imports  (other  than  cereals)  . .    214,715,000       199,352,000  102,764,000 

This  means  that  even  in  terms  of  dollars,  imports  in  commodities  other 
than  wheat  were  higher  than  at  any  recent  period.  France's  imports  from 
Canada  on  this  basis  for  the  past  five  years  were:  1932,  $3,102,810;  1933, 
$7,646,000;  1934,  $6,679,660;  1935,  $12,208,700;  1936,  $12,630,300. 
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Thus  in  the  last  five  years  trade  in  commodities  other  than  wheat  has 
gone  up  by  400  per  cent,  and  1936  was  no  exception  to  the  trend. 

PRINCIPAL  INCREASES 

Copper  in  1936  headed  the  list  of  increases,  the  value  of  1935  imports 
being  44,224,000  francs;  in  1936  they  had  increased  to  59,792,000  francs.  In 
dollars,  this  increase  was  from  $2,928,000  to  $3,517,000,  an  increase  of  20 
per  cent. 

Other  increases  were  less  considerable  but  were  well  distributed  throughout 
the  list  of  commodities  for  which  a  special  classification  is  made.  In  their 
order  of  importance,  there  were  increases  in  imports  of  gold  and  platinum, 
nickel,  canned  fish,  canned  lobster,  frozen  fish,  lead,  apples,  asbestos,  prepared 
skins,  cheese,  and  minerals.  Most  important  of  all,  however,  was  an  increase 
from  8,377,000  francs  to  12,511,000  francs  in  unclassified  goods. 

PRINCIPAL  DECREASES 

The  main  decrease  in  trade  is  to  be  found  in  imports  of  wheat,  total 
imports  having  declined  from  216,000  metric  tons  to  150,000  tons.  The  value 
declined  by  27,000,000  francs,  or,  in  terms  of  Canadian  dollars,  about  $1,600,000, 
both  values  being  calculated  at  the  value  of  the  franc  before  devaluation  since 
imports  were  practically  nil  after  September. 

The  most  important  other  decrease  was  in  shipments  of  raw  skins.  These 
decreased  from  249  tons  to  164  tons  and  from  83,721,000  francs  to  70,468,000 
francs,  or  by  about  $780,000.  Trade  in  furs  is  an  item  as  uncontrollable  as 
that  in  wheat,  depending  on  the  season's  catch  as  well  as  on  the  world  distribu- 
tion of  furs  through  the  principal  auction  centres,  such  as  St.  Louis  and  London. 

The  decrease  in  imports  of  common  wood  from  Canada  is  important. 
Only  6,125  metric  tons  were  imported  as  against  11,398  in  1935. 

Imports  of  wood-pulp  decreased  from  8,492  metric  tons  to  7,606  metric 
tons,  this  being  entirely  due  to  variations  in  the  supply  disposable  for  such 
subsidiary  markets  as  France. 

Other  decreases  were  noted  in  zinc,  chemical  products,  engines  and  motors, 
automobiles,  and  rubber  goods. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  imports  from  Canada  specified  in  the  French 
trade  statistics: — 

Imports  into  France  from  Canada 


1936 

1935 

1936 

1935 

Value  in 

1,000  Francs 

Weight 

in  Metric  Tons 

Raw  pelts  and  skins  

70,468 

83,721 

164.3 

249.0 

583* 

509 

118.2 

117.5 

Fish:  frozen  

1,251 

701 

330.2 

200.2 

dried  or  canned .   . . 

10,268 

9,276 

4,145.2 

3,861.5 

Lobster  

6,770 

5,918 

501.0 

527.5 

106,671 

133,550 

160,035.4 

216,004.4 

2,014 

1,247 

1,359.6 

952.0 

Common  woods  

1,578 

2,276 

6,125.0 

11,398.0 

Wood-pulp  

9,028 

9,137 

7,605.7 

8,492.0 

5,633 

5,441 

4,428.0 

4,571.9 

8,660 

4,231 

0.4 

0.2 

Copper  

59,792 

44,224 

18.380.6 

16,559.4 

4,338 

3,777 

2,808.1 

3,152.7 

Zinc  

1.321 

2,431 

914.6 

1,715.9 

Nickel  

5,750 

2,444 

389.7 

171.4 

2,664 

2,542 

4,877.0 

4,781.5 

2,074 

3,382 

7,967.0 

11,771.8 

6,263 

5,464 

10.5 

13.3 

611 

703 

66.4 

113.3 

Automobiles:  (59  in  1936; 

99  in  1935)  

1,752 

1,866 

155.5 

188.8 

Rubber  goods  

1,386 

2.341 

94.9 

271.6 

12,511 

8,377 

Total  

321,386 

333,558 

220,477.3 

285,113.9 

12,172 

=  3.64% 

64,636.6 

=  22.67% 

37 190-3  i 
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Exports  to  Canada  from  France 

The  total  value  of  French  exports  to  Canada  in  1936  amounted  to 
83,490,000  francs,  which  was  practically  the  same  amount  as  the  French 
currency  figure  for  the  previous  year,  83,738,000  francs.  In  Canadian  currency, 
this  represents  a  decrease  of  $630,000  from  $5,543,000  to  $4,910,000  at  the 
rate  of  exchange  quoted  in  this  report. 

INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

Of  the  44  items  which  make  up  the  statistics,  French  trade  in  terms  of 
francs  increased  on  25  items,  decreased  on  19.  The  main  increases  were  on 
hides  and  skins  (2,300,000  francs)  and  prepared  skins  (2,000,000  francs). 

The  most  important  decreases  were  in  textiles.  The  four  tissue  items 
decreased  by  5,650,000  francs;  silk  and  rayon  textiles  fell  from  8,890,000  francs  to 
5,644,000  francs,  a  decrease  of  36^  per  cent.  Exports  of  fruit  and  fruit  products 
decreased  by  1,400,000  francs,  and  those  of  iron  and  steel  by  70  per  cent  to 
238,000  francs.    All  other  decreases  were  of  very  small  proportions. 

The  following  table  gives  a  comparative  statement  of  trade  in  1936  and 
1935,  under  the  classifications  published  by  the  French  Government: — 


Exports  to  Canada  from  France 


1936 

1935 

1936 

1935 

Values  in  1,000  Francs 

Weights  in  Metric  T< 

o,oou 

t,  ADO 

0o4 .  U 

Cheese  

1,447 

1,160 

125.5 

128.1 

2.232 

3,641 

336.6 

661.8 

Syrups,  sweets,  jams,  biscuits..  . 

101 

66 .  y 

44 . 3 

2  549 

1,273 

630 .4 

293  0 

Fusel  oils  ard  essences  

875 

l',171 

12.0 

n!o 

827 

645 

190.9 

163.6 

558 

584 

143.3 

121.0 

Wines,  brandies  and  liquors  

11,456 

10.248 

817.4 

585.4 

1,060 

933 

1,251.4 

1,015.1 

238 

910 

472.3 

2,364.7 

1,531 

1,235 

365.9 

156.2 

673 

520 

51.2 

28.1 

281 

332 

283.8 

390.3 

2,463 

2,183 

376.4 

420.6 

3,950 

3,556 

222.7 

180.8 

276 

529 

31.1 

37.2 

881 

766 

368.3 

554.2 

684 

585 

16.3 

13.0 

Fabrics: 

1,212 

2,770 

13.9 

48.2 

1,620 

2,313 

36.9 

51.8 

Silk                                   ..  . 

5,644 

8,890 

58.4 

84.7 

279 

492 

28.4 

57.2 

Hosiery    and   ready-made  clothes. 

3.009 

3,477 

32.4 

37.9 

4,809 

6,250 

464.2 

603.9 

3,207 

2.803 

182.9 

158.9 

Cinema  reels  and  films  

662 

745 

3.2 

3.7 

3,446 

3,655 

22.6 

21.7 

4,569 

2,631 

46.2 

30.5 

Jewellery  and  imitation  

779 

654 

5.7 

2.7 

1,345 

1,170 

93.9 

111.4 

420 

232 

Hats   and  caps  

210 

104 

±2 '.8 

S.O 

169 

173 

5.2 

3.9 

Fans  and  small  wares  

2.391 

2,282 

78.2 

74.1 

639 

619 

25.5 

24.9 

Millinery  

193 

317 

Artificial  flowers  

215 

218 

3.099 

3,173 

46.5 

52.  Q 

Other  articles  

6.871 

6,050 

Total  

83,490 

83,738 

7,470.3 

8,998.7 

248  - 

0.29% 

1,528.4  = 

16.98% 
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Notes  on  Commodities  Imported  into  France  from  Canada 

wheat 

Up  to  August,  1936,  wheat  was  imported  into  France  under  what  was 
known  as  the  "  temporary  admission  "  system.  In  effect,  this  allowed  wheat 
to  be  entered,  provided  the  equivalent  was  exported  at  a  later  date.  Thus, 
Canadian  hard  wheat  could  be  imported,  and  the  milled  products  of  French 
wheat  exported.  The  system  was  one  which  it  was  believed  lent  itself  to 
evasion. 

Under  the  new  wheat  control  law  of  August  18,  1936,  any  one  desiring  to 
import  wheat  is  obliged  beforehand  to  export  quantities  of  French  wheat  or 
flour  equivalent  to  the  amounts  they  propose  to  import.  Since  export  documents 
thus  have  to  be  presented  before  an  import  permit  is  granted,  it  is  felt  that 
it  would  no  longer  be  possible  to  enter  wheat  illegally. 

It  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  newly-formed  Wheat  Council  to  decide  on 
the  rules  under  which  this  law  was  to  be  applied.  Throughout  September, 
October,  and  November  the  Council  took  no  action  with  respect  to  imports,  and 
therefore  no  wheat  was  allowed  to  enter  except  some  very  small  amounts  liqui- 
dating orders  placed  before  the  change  took  place.  During  these  three  months 
in  question  only  some  65,600  bushels  were  imported  from  Canada;  only  in 
December  did  imports  begin  anew,  and  these  amounted  to  less  than  half  the 
average  monthly  quantities. 

Total  imports  in  1936  amounted  to  only  19,000,000  bushels,  of  which  the 
North  African  Colonies  supplied  13,000,000,  and  Canada  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
remainder. 

The  highest  imports  in  recent  years  were  in  1931 ;  87,000,000  bushels  were 
imported,  of  which  Canada  supplied  31,500,000  and  the  Colonies  14,000,000. 
Argentina  and  the  United  States  were  important  suppliers  in  that  year,  but 
since  then  only  the  Colonies  and  the  Dominion  have  had  any  large  place  on 
the  market. 

RAW  HIDES  AND  SKINS 

France  is  a  large  importer  of  furs  under  this  heading,  and  after  preparing 
them,  re-exports  them  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  1936,  164  tons  (70,000,000 
francs)  of  Canadian  hides  and  skins  were  imported,  as  against  249  tons 
(84,000,000  francs)  in  1935,  and  252  tons  (41,000,000  francs)  in  1934,  showing 
a  consistently  rising  tonnage  value. 

PRESERVED  FISH 

Imports  of  canned  salmon,  the  most  important  item  under  this  heading,  are 
subject  to  a  quota.  In  1935  the  Canadian  quota  was  4,200  tons,  but  only  3,862 
tons  were  recorded  in  the  import  statistics.  In  1936  the  quota  was  3,500  tons, 
but  entries  were  4,145  tons.  Late  arrivals  for  1935  accounted  for  358  tons,  and 
the  remainder  probably  represents  salmon  in  brine  and  dried  fish  meal.  The 
quota  of  canned  salmon  allotted  to  Canada  in  1937  has  been  fixed  at  3,125  tons. 

Under  "  fresh  fish  "  there  has  been  an  increase  from  200  tons  to  350  tons. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  quota  restrictions  on  frozen  salmon 
were  abolished,  allowing  greater  entries  of  this  product. 

WOOD-PULP 

Canada's  share  of  the  market  is  rapidly  dwindling.  Imports  from  Canada 
were  17,138  tons  in  1933,  8,807  tons  in  1934,  8,492  tons  in  1935,  and  7,606  tons 
m  1936.  On  the  other  hand,  total  imports  from  all  sources  were  658,817  tons  in 
1933,  679,357  tons  in  1934,  612,209  in  1935,  and  730.858  tons  in  1936. 
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APPLES 

Imports  of  apples  amounted  to  1,360  tons  against  952  tons  in  1935.  The 
records  show  that  1,320  tons  of  these  imports  were  for  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year.  The  1935  crop  had  been  sufficiently  large,  and  of  good  enough  quality, 
to  supply  the  whole  of  the  quota  attributed  to  Canada  for  the  fourth  quarter  of 
that  year  and  the  first  quarter  of  1936.  However,  the  1936  crop  was  small  and 
of  poorer  quality,  so  that  shipments  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1936  only  amounted 
to  40  tons  out  of  a  possible  quota  of  700  tons.  Since  this  situation  continues 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1937,  when  the  largest  part  of  the  quota  is  obtained,  it 
is  probable  that  this  item  for  1937  will  show  a  drop  of  about  800  tons. 

COMMON  WOOD 

Total  imports  into  France  of  common  wood  from  foreign  countries — exclud- 
ing Colonies — amounted  to  942,739  tons.  The  Colonies  supplied  184,797  tons, 
so  that  total  imports  were  1,127,536.  Since  Canada,  by  the  terms  of  its  trade 
agreement  with  France,  is  entitled  to  a  quota  of  0*12  per  cent  of  the  total 
imports,  or  1,350  tons,  the  actual  shipments  were  6,125  tons.  However,  this  is 
only  a  very  small  proportion  of  what  could  be  shipped,  since  countries  with 
directly  competitive  woods  shipped  as  follows:  United  States,  26,000  tons;  Fin- 
land, 280,000;  Russia,  310,000;  Sweden,  115,000  tons. 

ASBESTOS 

Imports  of  asbestos,  which  comprises  the  whole  of  the  item  "  earths  and 
stones  for  art  and  crafts,"  were  4,428  metric  tons  as  against  4,5/2  tuns  in  1935. 
Actually,  however,  orders  had  been  withheld  till  late  in  the  year,  and  a  large 
part  of  shipments  left  Canada  in  December  and  did  not  arrive  in  France  until 
the  opening  of  the  new  year. 

METALS   AND  MINERALS 

Canadian  mineral  products  are  taking  more  and  more  an  important  place 
in  Canada's  total  trade  with  France.  For  the  first  time  exports  of  metals 
formed  the  second  most  valuable  item  in  Canada's  trade  with  France,  and  the 
total  of  all  minerals,  including  asbestos,  came  to  88,158,000  francs,  or  nearly  27 
per  cent  of  total  imports  from  Canada. 

The  most  important  single  item  is  copper,  of  which  18,381  metric  tons  were 
imported  as  against  16,560  tons  in  1935;  total  imports  were  139,000  tons.  Of 
the  total,  about  39,000  tons  came  from  Chile,  about  35,000  from  Belgium,  and 
21,000  from  the  United  States.    Canada  is  therefore  in  fourth  place. 

Gold  and  platinum  were  imported  from  Canada  to  the  value  of  8,660,000 
francs.  A  large  part  of  this  was  probably  platinum. 

Imported  lead  from  Canada  amounted  to  2,808  metric  tons  (4,338,000 
francs) ,  a  slightly  smaller  amount  than  in  1935,  but  valued  at  12  per  cent  more. 
Total  imports  were  about  100,000  tons.  The  chief  suppliers  are  Belgium,  Spain, 
and  Mexico.   Concentrates  are  credited  to  Peru,  Yugoslavia,  and  Greece. 

Nickel  had  a  value  of  5,750,000  francs,  representing  imports  of  390  tons, 
more  than  double  those  of  1935.  About  1,250  tons  were  imported  from  Great 
Britain  and  Norway,  derived  almost  solely  from  Canada. 

France  is  a  large  zinc  producer,  from  its  own  and  from  imported  ores. 
Some  184,000  tons  of  ore  were  supplied  by  Spain,  Yugoslavia,  Mexico,  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Turkey.  Refined  zinc  is  also  imported;  total  in  1936  was  27,000 
tons,  of  which  Canada  supplied  914  tons,  or  nearly  4  per  cent.  As  is  natural, 
the  important  Belgian  industry,  with  financial  affiliations  in  France,  supplied 
12,700  tons  or  nearly  50  per  cent;  other  suppliers  were  Norway  (8,500  tons), 
Mexico  (1,860  tons),  and  the  Netherlands  (1,337  tons). 

Small  quantities  of  selenium,  cadmium,  cobalt,  and  radium  were  imported 
in  1936. 
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CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS 

Since  these  are  not  specified  in  the  returns,  it  is  difficult  to  indicate  exactly 
what  the  7,967  tons  imported  (11,772  tons  in  1935)  represent.  Acetylene  soot 
and  vinyl  acetate  are  entered  from  Canada,  and  a  considerable  tonnage  of  iron 
oxide,  but  this  does  not  account  for  such  a  large  tonnage.  There  are  also  cobalt 
salts  and  irridium  salts. 

RUBBER  GOODS 

Compared  with  1935,  the  tonnage  of  rubber  goods  imports  decreased  from 
272  tons  to  95  tons.  As  importers  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes  were  busier  than 
ever  before  in  1936,  the  decrease  must  be  accounted  for  through  the  diversion 
of  rubber  tire  imports  from  one  source  of  supply  to  another.  Tire  importations 
into  France  are  the  product  of  large  organizations  with  factories  in  different 
countries;  diversions  are  chiefly  due  to  internal  policy. 

TURKEY  IN  1936 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  Turkish  pound  is  equal  to  approximately  $0.80) 

Cairo,  April  14,  1937— Turkey  has  had  a  year  of  satisfactory  trade,  both 
imports  and  exports  being  in  excess  of  those  of  1935,  and  the  balance  of  trade, 
again  favourable  to  the  country,  showed  a  sensible  advance.  Revenue  was 
buoyant;  it  is  reported  that  a  surplus  over  estimates  of  Ltq.307000,000  is 
anticipated.  The  program  of  railway  extension  was  pushed  vigorously.  The 
execution  of  the  first  five-year  industrial  plan  has  been  kept  up  unabated.  In 
the  field- of  agriculture  special  efforts  were  exerted  to  improve  the  quality  and 
volume  of  the  crops.  The  tendency  towards  government  ownership  of  industry 
and  control  of  all  commerce  has  grown  steadily  during  the  year.  The  policy  of 
a  balanced  budget  was  aimed  at,  and  stringent  measures  to  maintain  the  stability 
of  the  national  currency  were  put  into  effect.  Taxation  remained  a  heavy 
burden,  but  measures  are  to  be  adopted  to  reduce  it  and,  with  it,  the  cost  of 
living.  The  policy  of  a  balance  of  payments  through  clearing  agreements  was 
continued. 

External  Trade 

Statistics  relating  to  external  trade  in  1936  show  that  the  combined  value 
of  imports  and  exports  was  the  highest  since  1931,  that  imports  and  exports 
respectively  advanced  by  Ltq.3,708,000  and  Ltq.21, 876,000  as  compared  with 
1935,  and  that  the  favourable  balance  of  trade,  at  Ltq. 25, 206,000,  was  a  record 
in  the  series  of  surpluses  of  exports  over  imports  which  have  been  maintained 
since  1930,  when  measures  were  first  taken  to  reach  that  goal.  The  large  increase 
in  the  value  of  her  exports  and  in  the  amount  of  her  favourable  balance  of  trade 
improves  considerably  the  trading  position  of  Turkey. 

For  comparative  purposes,  the  figures  pertaining  to  the  external  trade  of 
Turkey  for  the  past  seven  years  are  given  in  the  subjoined  table,  together  with 
those  for  1929:— 

External  Trade  of  Turkey 


Year  Exports  Imports  Total  Balance 

Values  in  Ltq. 1,000 

1936   117.737  92,531  210.268  +  25.206 

1935..    ..    ..    ..'   95.861  88.823  184,685  +  7.038 

1934   02.149  86,790  178,930  4-  5.359 

1933   96.162  71.676  170,838  +  21.486 

1932   101.301  85.984  187,285  +  15,317 

1931   127,275  126,660  253,934  +  615 

1930   151.454  147.551  299,005  +  3,903 

1929   155.214  256.296  411,510  -101.082 
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It  is  claimed  that  90  per  cent  of  Turkey's  trade  is  now  effected  under  clear- 
ing agreements,  and  that  their  working  has  hitherto  resulted  generally  in  funds 
of  other  countries  remaining  blocked  in  Turkey,  thus  creating  an  abnormal 
demand  for  Turkish  goods.  With  Germany,  however,  the  situation  is  now 
reversed.  Germany's  purchases  in  Turkey  have  far  exceeded  the  amount  paid 
into  the  Turkish  Central  Bank  for  account  of  German  exporters,  with  the  result 
that  there  is  a  large  sum  of  Turkish  money  blocked  in  Germany.  This  situa- 
tion is  causing  anxiety,  for  Germany  is  steadily  increasing  her  share  of  the  trade 
of  Turkey;  more  than  one-half  of  Turkey's  exports  and  45  per  cent  of  her 
imports  were  credited  to  Germany  in  the  eleven  months  ended  November  30, 
1936.  It  is  estimated  in  certain  quarters  that  this  new  development  may  in 
due  course  be  conducive  to  a  policy  of  less  restricted  foreign  trade. 

EXPORTS 

Turkey,  whose  exports  consist  largely  of  agricultural  products  and  raw 
materials,  suffered  very  seriously  from  the  world  crisis  and  the  accompanying 
slump  in  prices.  The  volume  of  her  exports,  however,  has  increased  steadily 
since  1929  and  by  1935,  with  a  figure  of  1,479,949  tons,  had  more  than  doubled, 
while  the  value  of  these  higher  exports  in  1935  was  38  per  cent  below  that- 
obtained  for  the  smaller  volume  of  1929.  Fair  headway  has  been  made  towards 
improved  prices  in  1936,  for  the  value  of  exports  has  reached  Ltq.  117,737,000 
as  compared  with  Ltq.  155, 2 14, 000  in  1929.  In  view  of  the  important  advance 
in  the  volume  of  exports  in  the  interval,  there  is  still  much  leeway  to  be  made 
up,  but  these  figures  give  an  indication  of  the  potential  improvement  in  the 
foreign  trade  position.  So  long  as  the  present  policy  of  maintaining  a  favour- 
able balance  of  trade  is  strictly  adhered  to,  all  and  any  increase  in  the  value  of 
Turkish  exports  provides  the  possibility  of  larger  purchases  abroad. 

In  1936  prices  obtained  for  Turkish  produce  have  been  on  a  decidedly  higher 
level  than  in  1935,  this  no  doubt  reflecting  the  rise  in  world  prices;  Turkey 
also  continued  to  be  paid  prices  above  world  levels  by  certain  countries  desirous 
of  deblocking  frozen  credits. 

A  disturbing  factor  in  the  export  trade  during  1936  was  the  devaluation  of 
the  French  franc,  followed  by  similar  action  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. Many  exporters,  particularly  those  of  dried  fruits,  were  very 
adversely  affected.  It  is  reported,  however,  that  a  certain  measure  of  support 
was  given  to  those  exporters  by  the  Government. 

General  Import  Regime  and  Quotas 

For  the  purposes  of  exchange  and  quotas,  countries  trading  with  Turkey 
are  divided  into  three  categories:  (a)  countries  having  signed  a  clearing  con- 
vention with  Turkey,  based  on  balance  of  trade  and  payments;  (b)  countries 
whose  commercial  balance  is  in  favour  of  Turkey;  and  (c)  countries  whose 
trade  balance  is  unfavourable  to  Turkey. 

Countries  having  signed  a  clearing  convention  with  Turkey  (Great  Britain, 
the  Irish  Free  State,  Germany,  France,  Austria,  Bulgaria,  Spain,  Finland, 
Estonia,  Greece,  Hungary,  Italy,  Norway,  Holland,  Poland,  Roumania,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Czechoslovakia,  the  Belgo-Luxemburg  Economic  Union,  Yugoslavia, 
Japan,  Russia,  and  Brazil)  benefit  by  the  general  quota  regime  in  force,  usually 
enjoy  special  concessions  as  regards  the  quota  treatment  of  certain  goods,  and 
receive  payment  for  goods  exported  through  a  clearing  office. 

Countries  whose  trade  balance  is  favourable  to  Turkey,  of  which  the  most 
notable  example  is  the  United  States,  benefit  by  the  general  quota  regime  in 
force,  while  foreign  exchange  against  their  exports  is  granted  without  restriction 
and  without  delay. 
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In  tlie  case  of  countries  whose  commercial  balance  is  unfavourable  to 
Turkey — Canada  has  been  placed  in  this  category  by  the  Turkish  Government — 
importation  of  many  classes  of  goods  is  either  prohibited  altogether  or  is  made 
subject  to  the  prior  authorization  of  the  Turkish  Ministry  concerned,  an 
authorization  rarely  given  in  practice;  and  exports  to  Turkey  can  only  be  paid 
for  by  a  previous  export  of  Turkish  produce  of  equivalent  value  into  the  country 
concerned  or  into  another  country  in  the  same  position.  The  latter  requirement 
renders  commercial  transactions  particularly  difficult  as  the  average  local  im- 
porter knows  nothing  of  export  trade  and  is  obliged  to  pay  a  heavy  premium 
to  some  export  firm  to  carry  out  the  compensating  export  operation  on  his 
behalf. 

The  general  regime  of  imports  at  present  in  force  in  Turkey  is  governed 
by  a  decree  dated  November  20,  1936,  and  applies  to  the  whole  of  1937.  Pre- 
viously imports  were  listed  under  four  groups.  The  above  decree  has  modified 
three  of  the  existing  lists  (S,  K-L,  and  V) ,  cancelled  one  (K) ,  and  created  two 
new  ones  (A  and  M).  The  various  lists  of  goods  referred  to  are  on  file  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  Canadian  manufacturers 
wishing  to  export  to  Turkey  may,  upon  application,  ascertain  under  what  list 
their  goods  come. 

In  most  of  her  clearing  agreements  with  other  countries  Turkey  is  granted 
a  favourable  balance  to  cover  invisibles.  Information  on  the  clearing  agree- 
ments with  particular  countries  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa. 

Financial  Situation 

BUDGET 

The  budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year  beginning  June  1,  1936,  as  passed 
by  the  Kamutay  (Grand  National  Assembly)  on  May  28,  shows  that  revenue 
and  expenditure  respectively  have  been  estimated  at  Ltq.212,764,000  and 
Ltq.212,755,580  as  compared  with  Ltq.195,013,000  and  Ltq.195,01 1,053  in  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  indicating  an  advance  of  Ltq. 17,751, 000  and  of  Ltq.17,- 
744.427  in  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure.  The  increase  in  estimated  revenue 
is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  inclusion  in  the  budget  of  two  sources  of  income 
which  previously  had  been  treated  as  extraordinary  revenue — the  wheat 
development  tax  (Ltq.7,000,000)  and  the  aviation  tax  (Ltq.4,000,000)— the 
remainder  representing  expansion  of  revenue  during  the  past  year. 

Shortly  after  the  passing  of  the  budget,  supplementary  extraordinary  esti- 
mates of  Ltq.25,780,000  were  approved  for  the  present  financial  year,  these  to 
be  met  out  of  extraordinary  revenue  and  the  sums  spent  as  and  when  such  extra- 
ordinary revenue  is  collected. 

Further  credits  of  Ltq.67,000,000  were  given  to  the  Ministry  of  National 
Defence  for  the  purchase  of  artillery  accessories  and  materials  for  artillery,  and 
for  the  creation  of  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  such  materials. 

Since  the  beginning  of  1934  it  has  been  decided  that  a  portion  of  the  surplus 
revenue  for  1935-36  would  be  devoted  to  irrigation,  to  the  withdrawal  of  some 
treasury  bonds,  etc. 

PUBLIC  DEBT 

Early  in  the  year  it  was  found  that  the  continued  shrinkage  in  commercial 
exchanges  between  Turkey  and  her  principal  creditor  countries  had  brought 
about  a  growing  disequilibrium  between  her  resources  in  foreign  exchange  and 
the  amount  required  for  her  payments  abroad.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
Government  budget  was  balanced  and  provision  made  therein  for  the  service 
of  the  old  Ottoman  debt,  it  became  difficult  to  convert  the  provision  thus  made  in 
Turkish  currency  into  foreign  exchange. 
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After  negotiations  with  the  bondholders,  an  agreement  was  reached  whereby 
for  the  next  five  years  payments  to  be  effected  for  the  service  of  the  Ottoman 
debt,  in  countries  other  than  Turkey  and  Germany,  will  be  on  the  basis  of  one- 
half  in  foreign  exchange  and  the  other  half  in  Turkish  goods,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  a  special  Franco-Turkish  organization  be  created  to  undertake  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  the  said  Turkish  products  to  a  value  of  42,500,000  French 
francs  annually,  which  amount  constitutes  one-half  of  the  total  annuities  pay- 
able by  Turkey. 

A  further  issue,  the  third,  of  the  Ltq.30,000,000  Sivas-Erzerum  Railway 
7  per  cent  internal  loan,  amounting  to  Ltq.4,500,000,  was  placed  on  the  domestic 
market  during  the  year. 

CURRENCY 

Despite  currency  upheavals  in  certain  countries,  Turkey  was  able  to  main- 
tain the  stability  of  her  currency,  this  stability  being  achieved  by  quotas,  by 
clearing  agreements,  and  by  stringent  exchange  regulations. 

When  sterling  went  off  gold,  the  Turkish  pound  was  pegged  to  the  French 
franc,  and  its  value,  based  on  gold,  remained  unchanged.  When  in  the  autumn 
the  French  franc  was  devalued,  Turkey  announced  immediately  that  she  would 
maintain  her  '  currency  on  the  same  gold  parity,  and  there  it  has  remained 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  year,  rates  of  exchange  with  various  foreign  cur- 
rencies being  fixed  from  day  to  day  on  the  basis  of  their  gold  value  as  compared 
with  the  gold  value  of  the  Turkish  pound. 

Railways 

Railway  lines  now  in  exploitation  in  Turkey  have  reached  6,791  kilometres 
(one  kilometre  is  equal  to  0-6214  mile),  of  which  4,085  kilometres  (standard 
gauge,  3,840  kilometres,  and  narrow  gauge,  245  kilometres)  existed  under  the 
old  regime,  and  2,706  kilometres  (standard  gauge,  2,670  kilometres,  and  narrow 
gauge,  36  kilometres)  were  built  since  the  formation  of  the  republic  (1923).  In 
1936,  307  kilometres  were  opened  to  traffic,  and  further  extensions  are  projected. 
The  State  now  owns  the  whole  railway  system  in  Turkey. 

The  expenditure  occasioned  by  railway  construction  in  Turkey  since  1923 
has  been  provided  out  of  revenue,  with  the  exception  of  two  internal  loans,  the 
first  for  Ltq.12,000,000  and  the  second  for  Ltq.30,000,000,  a  portion  only  of 
the  latter  having  been  issued  so  far;  no  borrowing  abroad  was  resorted  to. 

Industry 

The  five-year  plan  of  industrial  development,  which  was  drawn  up  in  the 
winter  of  1933-34,  is  being  carried  out,  and  it  is  asserted  that  it  will  be  entirely 
completed  before  the  five  years  have  elapsed.  What  the  carrying  out  of  the 
plan  has  implied  in  the  way  of  importation  of  machinery  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  first  seven  months  of  1936,  16,000  tons  of  machinery,  valued 
at  Ltq.10,000,000,  have  been  purchased  abroad,  as  against  9,000  tons  estimated 
at  Ltq. 6,000,000  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1935. 

Mining 

A  law  under  date  June  14,  1935,  introduced  far-reaching  and  important 
changes  into  the  conditions  governing  the  exploitation  of  mines  in  Turkey. 
This  law,  together  with  the  constitution  of  an  Institute  for  the  Search  of  Mines, 
was  the  initiation  of  a  vigorous  government  policy  of  mining  development,  it 
being  considered  that  every  ton  of  mineral  shipped  abroad  improves  the  com- 
mercial balance  of  the  country.  Various  interesting  developments  were  observed 
in  the  mining  field  in  1936.  The  Eti  Bank,  with  a  nominal  capital  of  Ltq.20,- 
000,000,  carries  out  the  policy  of  the  Government,  and,  although  the  private 
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ownership  of  mines  by  either  Turkish  or  foreign  subjects  is  not  excluded,  the 
tendency  is  towards  placing  all  mining  enterprises  in  the  country  in  the  hands 
of  this  bank. 

Agriculture 

Crop  estimates  for  1936  were  as  follows,  the  estimated  figures  for  1935, 
within  parentheses,  being  given  for  comparative  purposes:  tobacco,  67,000  tons 
(36,004  tons) ;  raisins,  70,000  tons  (80,000) ;  dried  figs,  34,000  tons  (38,000) ; 
raw  cotton,  40,000  tons  (52,000) ;  hazelnuts,  56,750  tons  (67,600) ;  mohair, 
6,384  tons  (5,206);  wool,  22,200  tons  (18,635);  wheat,  3,000,000  tons  (2,521,- 
277);  barley,  1,800,000  tons  (1,371,000);  maize,  590,453  tons  (441,809);  oats, 
285,000  tons  (231,989);  rye,  385,557  tons  (216,247);  sesame,  19,751  tons 
(19,835) ;  beans,  48,700  tons  (105,566) ;  olive  oil,  18,000  tons  (21,000) ;  opium,  222 
tons  (320  tons). 

Large  irrigation  works  are  contemplated,  and  it  is  intended  to  establish 
Combinats  in  order  to  introduce  into  backward  districts  the  use  of  modern 
machinery  and  methods.  Special  efforts  are  being  continued  to  improve  the 
quality  and  volume  of  crops,  and  agrarian  reform  is  to  aim  at  making  the 
peasants  owners  of  the  land  which  they  cultivate. 

Wholesale  Prices  and  Cost  of  Living  in  Istanbul 

The  Istanbul  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry  places,  in  terms  of  paper, 
the  general  wholesale  price  index  in  Istanbul  for  the  first  half  of  1936  at  808  as 
compared  with  735  in  1935,  672  in  1934,  648  in  1933,  and  738  in  1932  (basis, 
1914  equals  100) ;  and  the  cost  of  living  index,  also  in  terms  of  paper,  at  964 
for  the  first  eight  months  of  1936  against  957  in  1935,  1,031  in  1934,  1,047  in 
1933.  and  1,172  in  1932  (basis,  1914  equals  100). 


EXTERNAL  TRADE  OF  EGYPT  IN  1936 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  Egyptian  pound  (LE.)  is  equal  to  approximately  $5) 

Cairo,  April  16,  1937. — Official  statistics  indicate  that  in  1936  Egypt's 
imports,  exports,  and  re-exports  (including  bullion  and  specie)  amounted  respec- 
tively to  LE.31,515,816,  LE.32,979,204,  and  LE.924,346,  as  compared  with 
LE.32,238,859,  LE.35,693,162,  and  LE.992,007  in  1935,  representing  declines  of 
LE.723,043,  LE.2,713,958,  and  LE.67,661,  while  the  active  balance  of  trade  was 
reduced  from  LE.4,446,310  in  1935  to  LE.2,387,734  in  1936,  or  by  LE.2,058,576. 

The  figures  relating  to  Egypt's  external  trade  in  1936  and  1935  are  given 
hereafter  in  table  form: — 


Imports  Exports  Re-exports  Trade  Balance 

Year                                      LE.              LE.  LE.  LE. 

1936                                   31,515,816  32,979,204  924,346  +2,387,734 

1935                                    32,238,859  35,693,162  992,007  +4,446.310 


Difference  -     723,043    -  2,713,958    -    67,661  -2,058,576 


Although  lower  as  compared  with  1935,  imports  in  1936  were  higher  than 
in  1934,  1933,  and  1932,  while  exports  were  more  considerable  than  in  1934, 
1933,  1932,  and  1931,  as  is  apparent  from  the  following  table:— 


Imports  Exports 

Year  LE.  LE. 

1931   31,528,167  28,073,630 

1932  ■   27,425,691  26,987,417 

1933   26,766,991  28,848,221 

1934   29,296,560  31,055,770 

  32,238,859  35,693,162 

]'.)'■',(-,   31,515,816  32.979,204 
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The  state  of  political  tension  in  the  world,  particularly  in  the  Mediterranean 
area,  made  both  1936  and  1935  abnormal  years  from  a  commercial  standpoint. 
Towards  the  end  of  1935  both  imports  into  and  exports  from  Egypt  increased 
very  considerably,  due  to  the  fear  of  a  possible  war.  Much  of  the  trade  which 
would  have  taken  place  in  1936  was  actually  pressed  into  the  last  few  months  of 
1935,  and  this  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  a  comparison  is  made  between 
the  two  years. 

Trade  by  Commodity  Groups 

Appended  are  tables  giving  the  figures  of  the  imports  and  exports  in  1936 
and  1935  under  the  commodity  groups,  twenty-one  in  number,  as  established  in 
Egyptian  official  statistics: — 

Imports 

Commodity  Groups 

Total  

Living    animals   and   products   of  the 

animal  kingdom  

Products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom..  .. 
Animal  and  vegetable  fatty  substances, 

greases,  oils  and  waxes  and  aliment- 
ary fats  

Products  of  the  food  preparing  indus- 
tries,   beverages,    alcoholic  liquids, 

vinegar  and  tobacco  

Mineral  products  

Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products, 

colours,  varnishes,  perfumery,  soap, 

candles,    glue,    gelatine,  explosives 

and  fertilizers  

Skins,  hides,  leather,  furs  and  articles 

thereof  

Rubber  and  manufactures  thereof.  .. 
Wood,  cork,  articles  thereof  and  articles 

made  of  plaiting  materials  

Paper  and  its  applications  

Textile  materials  and  textiles  

Footwear,  hats,   tarbooshes,  umbrellas, 

parasols    and    sticks;    articles  of 

fashion  

Wares    of    stone    and    other  mineral 

materials,  pottery,  glass  and  glass- 
ware  

Precious  metals,  pearls,  precious  stones, 

and  coins  

Common     metals     and  manufactures 

thereof  

Machinery  and  apparatus  and  electric 

material  

Means  of  transport  

Scientific  and  precision  instruments  and 

apparatus,    horological    wares  and 

musical  instruments  

Arms  and  ammunition  

Miscellaneous  goods  and  products,  not 

elsewhere  included  

Works  of  art  and  articles  for  collections. 


Commodity  Groups 

iL.  

Living  animals  and  products  of  the 
animal  kingdom  

Products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom..  .. 

Animal  and  vegetable  fatty  substances, 
greases,  oils  and  waxes  and  aliment- 
ary fats  

Products  of  the  food  preparing  indus- 
tries, beverages,  alcoholic  liquids, 
vinegar  and  tobacco  

Mineral  products  


1936 
LE. 
31,515,816 

1935 
LE. 
32,238,859 

Difference 

LE. 
-723,043 

onn  n fro 
oUU,yOo 

2,195,530 

642,698 
2,347,897 

+ 158,255 
-152,367 

589,410 

571,579 

+  17,831 

1,831,998 
3,088,183 

1,626,426 
3,825,533 

+  205,572 
-737,350 

4,280,540 

4,231,584 

+  48,956 

280,373 
197,346 

241,898 
197,190 

+  38,475 
+  156 

1,526,080 
844,526 
7,584,031 

1,389,966 
878,771 
8,082,930 

+  136,114 
-  34,245 
-488,899 

136,148 

142,660 

—  6,510 

570,138 

662,495 

-  92,357 

343,091 

199,707 

+  143,384 

2,981,511 

2,908,243 

+  73,268 

2,143,464 
l,l04,oZl 

2,114,283 

1    O  A H  AA A 

l,o4  /,yu4 

+  29,181 

TOO  COO 

— 183,583 

424,626 
59,011 

363,371 
46,921 

-  61,255 
+  12,090 

401,262 
63,274 

404,793 
12,010 

-  3,531 
+  51,264 

ITS 

1936 
LE. 
32,979,204 

1935 
LE. 
35,693,162 

Difference 
LE. 
-2,713,958 

307,059 
4,207,402 

307,740 
3,794,360 

-  681 
+  413,042 

342,960 

388,9^87 

-  46,027 

1,222,070 
469,037 

1,398,935 
523,436 

-  176,865 

-  54,399 
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Exports  to  Egypt — Concluded 

1936  1935  Difference 

LE.  LE.  LE. 


562,474 

294,450 
270 

11,002 
90,254 


517,849 

258,141 
611 

14,144 
113,842 
26,836,358 


44,625 

36,309 
341 

3,142 
23,588 
1,469,802 


Commodity  Groups 
Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products, 

colours,  varnishes,  perfumery,  soap, 

candles,    glue,    gelatine,  explosives 

and  fertilizers  

Skins,  hides,  leather,  furs  and  articles 

thereof  

Rubber  and  manufactures  thereof..  .. 
Wood,  cork,  articles  thereof  and  articles 

made  of  plaiting  materials  

Paper  and  its  applications  

Textile  materials  and  textiles   25,366,556 

Footwear,  hats,   tarbooshes,  umbrellas, 

parasols    and    sticks;    articles  of 

fashion  

Wares    of    stone    and    other  mineral 

materials,  pottery,  glass  and  glass- 
ware  

Precious  metals,  pearls,  precious  stones, 

and  coins  

Common     metals     and  manufactures 

thereof  

Machinery  and  apparatus  and  electrical 

material  

Means  of  transport  

Scientific  and  precision  instruments  and 

apparatus,    horological    wares  and 

musical  instruments  

Arms  and  ammunition  

Miscellaneous  goods  and  products,  not 

elsewhere  included  

Works  of  art  and  articles  for  collections. 

The  above  tables  indicate  that  on  the  import  side  increases  were  shown  in 
twelve  commodity  groups,  and  declines  in  nine,  while  as  regards  exports,  eighteen 
commodity  groups  disclosed  decreases,  only  three  denoting  advances. 

Trade  by  Countries 
As  in  previous  years,  the  United  Kingdom  occupied  first  place  as  a  source 
of  supply.    Imports  from  and  exports  to  the  principal  countries  in  1936  and 
1935  respectively  (bullion  and  specie  not  included)  amounted  to: — ■ 


5,300 

8,555 

-  3,255 

4,121 

5,269 

-  1,148 

41,557 

1,376,152 

-1,334,595 

18,454 

52,529 

-  34,075 

2,358 

5,417 

-  3,059 

7,334 

32,103 

-  24,769 

494 

755 

-  261 

2 

-  2 

17,401 

22,915 

—  5,514 

8,651 

35,062 

-  26,411 

Imports 


Exports 


Japan . 
United 


Italy  

Roumania  

Chile  

British  India .  . 

Holland  

Dutch  East  Indies. 

Russia  

Iran  (Persia)  .  .  . 
Czechoslovakia . .  . 

Norway  

Hungary  

Greece  

Switzerland  

Sweden  

Austria  

Syria  

Turkey  

Yugoslavia  

Poland  

Finland  

Bulgaria  

China  

Palestine  

Ceylon  

Cyprus  


1936 

1935 

1936 

1935 

Figures  in 

LE. 1,000 

7,526 

7,359 

12,491 

11,369 

3,510 

2,873 

2,291 

2,796 

2,178 

3,869 

2,541 

1,837 

1,810 

1,666 

1,478 

1,362 

1,733 

1,579 

481 

414 

1,650 

1,694 

3,298 

3,776 

1,093 

1,801 

943 

2,258 

1,042 

1,099 

701 

454 

931 

790 

43 

26 

861 

713 

1,262 

1,841 

604 

580 

431 

297 

603 

448 

32 

41 

603 

743 

2 

598 

598 

"i 

521 

411 

ioi 

997 

520 

668 

13 

10 

'514 

326 

223 

304 

456 

528 

376 

361 

402 

318 

982 

1,007 

367 

369 

209 

236 

293 

269 

381 

291 

276 

208 

239 

290 

258 

325 

128 

87 

231 

158 

187 

83 

256 

167 

532 

572 

250 

275 

5 

5 

191 

173 

25 

35 

183 

153 

378 

282 

180 

188 

470 

498 

169 

190 

52 

48 

154 

150 

46 

61 
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Trade  with  Canada 

According  to  Egyptian  official  statistics,  imports  from  Canada  amounted  in 
1936  to  LE.37,466,  against  LE.47,315  in  1935,  a  decline  of  LE.9,849;  and  exports 
to  the  Dominion  totalled  LE.86,195  as  compared  with  LE. 136,335,  a  decrease 
of  LE.50,140.  The  balance  of  trade,  favourable  to  Egypt,  was  reduced  from 
LE.89,020  in  1935  to  LE.48,729  in  1936,  or  by  LE.40,291. 

The  following  tables  give  the  figures  for  1936  and  1935  of  the  principal 
commodities  imported  from  Canada  and  exported  to  the  Dominion,  as  they 
appear  in  a  statement  prepared  for  the  Cairo  office  by  the  Egyptian  Ministry  of 
Finance: — 

Principal  Imports  from  Canada  into  Egypt 


1936  1935 

Commodity                                     LE.  LE. 

Total  value  of  imports                                                           37,466  47,315 

Milk  preserved,  unsweetened                                               4,091  3,466 

Cheese   95 

Potatoes   296 

Apples,  fresh                                                                     8,905  18,414 

Pears,  fresh                                                                      2,066  1,659 

Flour,  of  wheat                                                                 3,654  822 

Croats  and  semolina  of  wheat                                               137  60 

Tallow,  animal,  first  juice   256 

Salmon,  preserved                                                                244  181 

Sardines,  preserved   183 

Other  fish,  preserved                                                            180  191 

Whisky,  bottled                                                                 1.054  1,379 

Radium                                                                             6,116  9,026 

Medicines,  preparations,  specialties   1.060 

Products,  chemical,  not  specified   113 

Leather,  varnished,  lacquered,  etc                                        605  280 

Fur  skins,  raw   167 

Tires,  rubber,  hollow,  for  automobiles   488 

Articles,  soft  rubber,  for  hygiene                                           631  862 

Newsprint   94 

Timber,  squared  and  sawn                                                   841  .... 

Paper  and  board,  of  pressed  fibre                                        125  .... 

Printed  matter  of  all  kinds                                                   156  125 

Mantles,  incandescent   208 

Socks  and  stockings,  pure  natural  silk                                 3,178  3.898 

Socks  and  stockings,  over  15  per  cent  natural  silk,  mixed 

with  other  materials                                                     1,569  1.239 

Socks  and  stockings,  pure  artificial  silk   240 

Articles  and  fabrics,  hosiery,  wool  pure  or  mixed..  ..  126  .... 
Asbestos,     other     manufactures,     including  wearing 

apparel   102   

Wares,  copper,  for  building,  furniture   187 

Blades,  for  safety  razors   183 

Batteries,  not  pocket  or  parts                                               157  .... 

Accumulators,  electric,  and  parts                                       1,396  613 

Apparatus,  electric,  not  specified,  and  parts                          501  .... 

Motor  cars  and  chassis                                                        137  .... 

Apparatus,  medical  and  surgical   546 

Other  articles                                                                    1,495  984 

Principal  Commodities  Exported  from  Egypt  to  Canada 

1936  1935 

Commodity                                     LE.  LE. 

Total                                                                                     86,195  136,335 

Onions                                                                              1,863  1,106 

Beeswax  and  wax  of  other  insects   128 

Cigarettes                                                                               140  227 

Black,  animal,  mineral,  vegetable  and  the  like                      130  .... 

Cotton,  raw                                                                     83,927  134,753 

Other  articles                                                                      135  121 


Figures  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  present  a  somewhat 
different  picture  as  regards  Canada's  exports  to  and  imports  from  Egypt.  Assum- 
ing, however,  that  Canadian  figures  in  respect  of  exports  to  Egypt  are  closer  to 
the  reality,  it  appears  that  these,  at  $434,098  in  1936,  as  compared  with  $402,367 
in  1935,  showed  a  slight  progress,  instead  of  a  regression. 

Canadian  and  Egyptian  figures,  the  latter  converted  into  Canadian  cur- 
rency, are  given  hereafter: — 
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Canadian  Exports  to  Egypt  Canadian  Imports  from  Egypt 
1936              1935  1936  1935 

Canadian  figures   $434,098         $402,367  $598,164  $848,552 

Egyptian  figures   187,330  236,575  430,975  681,675 

General  Situation 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  National  Bank  of  Egypt  held  on 
March  11,  the  Governor,  speaking  of  conditions  prevailing  in  Egypt,  expressed 
himself  as  follows: — 

.  .  .  It  cannot  be  denied  that  over  a  large  part  of  the  world  recovery  is  a  fact; 
probably  much  of  it  will  remain  when  the  artificial  stimulus  of  rearmament  expenditure 
comes  to  an  end.  Egypt  has  already  felt  the  benefit.  Nature,  too,  has  been  kind.  This 
season's  cotton  crop  has  been  of  record  size,  and  there  has  again  been  a  keen  demand  for 
it  on  the  part  of  spinners  abroad;  the  cultivators  of  cotton  must  have  received  this  season 
from  the  merchants  and  exporters  something  in  the  neighbourhood  of  LE.26  million,  probably 
about  million  more  than  in  the  previous  year.   The  food  crops  have  been  good.  The 

mortgage  indebtedness  of  landowners  is  substantially  less  than  before  the  war,  while  the 
prices  of  agricultural  products  are  somewhat  higher;  those  who  are  not  hopelessly  involved 
should  now,  therefore,  be  able  to  make  headway  in  discharging  their  debts,  assisted  as 
they  have  been  by  the  arrangements  made  by  successive  Governments  on  their  behalf 
during  the  past  five  years  with  the  mortgage  institutions.  As  for  the  smaller  agriculturist, 
who  needs  working  capital  for  his  seed,  manure,  etc.,  the  facilities  he  can  now  obtain  from 
the  Credit  Agricole  must  have  helped  a  great  deal  to  keep  him  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
moneylender.  All  the  signs — such  as  savings  bank  deposits,  the  consumption  of  sugar,  the 
state  of  the  import  trade — point  to  an  appreciable  increase  in  the  national  purchasing 
power.  Egypt  has  further  been  fortunate  in  not  having  been  obliged,  like  so  many  countries, 
to  grapple  with  intractable  problems  of  state  finance  or  to  add  to  the  national  debt  in 
order  to  finance  a  series  of  budget  deficits.  Even  in  the  lean  years  of  the  slump  she  was 
able  to  maintain  her  high  reputation  for  the  excellence  of  her  financial  administration. 
Her  budget  is  well  balanced;  there  is  a  substantial  Treasury  reserve,  the  accumulation ^  of 
past  surpluses;  the  balance  of  trade  is  satisfactory;  her  currency  has  for  a  generation 
been  maintained  without  difficulty  at  a  fixed  ratio  with  the  pound  sterling;  and  her  public 
debt,  omitting  the  amount  bought  in  by  the  State,  is  little  more  than  two  years'  public 
revenues  and  only  some  £5  per  head  of  the  population. 


OPERATION  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL  DURING  1936 

R.  A.  Cameron,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Panama  City,  R.P.,  April  20,  1937. — When  it  is  realized  that  certain  classes 
of  freight  can  be  shipped  from  the  New  England  States  to  the  West  Coast  of  the 
United  States  by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal  at  rates  appreciably  lower  than 
the  railroad  charges  from  many  Mid-western  points  it  becomes  apparent  that 
the  Panama  Canal  is  an  important  factor  not  only  in  world  trade  but  in  the 
domestic  commerce  of  the  United  States  and  of  Canada  as  well. 

By  December  31,  1936,  90,189  transits  had  been  made  since  the  opening 
of  the  canal  to  traffic  in  August,  1914.  Tolls  collected  amounted  to  $394,146,098, 
and  428,551,710  tons  of  cargo  had  passed  through  the  locks. 

The  following  table  showing  the  comparative  traffic  statistics  covers  ocean- 
going commercial  traffic1  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1915,  and  for  fiscal 
years  1929  to  1936:— 


Panama 

Fiscal  Year                          Number  of  Canal  Net  Tons  of 

ended  Junr  3  1                         Transits  Tonnage  Tolls  Cargo 

Totals  from  opening                  90,189  435,484,291  $394,146,098  428.551,710 

•1915                                    1,058  3,791,770  4,366,747  4,888,400 

1929                                     6,289  29,822,122  27.111,125  30,647,768 

1930                                     6,027  29.963,670  27,059,998  30,018,429 

1931                                      5.370  27,773,037  24,624.599  25,065,283 

1932                                     4,362  23,613,370  20,694,704  19,798,986 

1933                                    4,162  22,803,798  19,601,077  18,161,165 

1934                                      5,234  28.550,953  24,047,183  24,704,009 

1935                                     5,180  27,805,588  23,307,062  25,309,527 

1936                                     5,382  28,024,417  23,479,114  26,505,943 


1936  Hast  six  months)  .  .      2.586         13.115,079  11,032,287  13,121,961 

*  Canal  opened  to  traffic  August  15,  1914. 


1  Ocean-going  commercial  traffic  includes  only  toll-paying  vessels  of  300  net  tons  or  over, 
Panama  Canal  measurement. 
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Effect  of  Maritime  Strike 

During  the  last  two  months  of  1936  Panama  Canal  traffic  showed  a 
decided  drop  from  the  level  of  previous  months,  and  in  comparison  with 
previous  years,  due  to  the  strike  of  the  maritime  employees  on  the  West 
Coast  of  the  United  States.  From  the  end  of  October,  when  the  strike  began, 
to  the  end  of  the  year  and  throughout  January  practically  all  shipping  on  the 
West  Coast  of  the  United  States  was  paralyzed.  Transits  which  had  been 
averaging  15^  vessels  daily  dropped  to  12-27  in  November  and  11  in  December. 
Tolls  dropped  from  an  average  of  over  $67,000  daily  to  $49,601  in  November 
and  $44,077  in  December.  Cargo  carried  through  the  canal,  which  had  been 
averaging  approximately  80,000  tons  daily,  dropped  to  58,245  tons  in  Novem- 
ber and  49,629  tons  in  December. 

Nationality  of  Vessels  Using  Canal 

Over  2,000  vessels  of  United  States  registry  transited  the  Panama  Canal 
during  1936.  The  number  of  British  vessels  exceeded  1,300,  Norwegian, 
German,  Japanese,  Panamanian,  Danish,  Netherlands,  and  Swedish  followed 
in  the  order  named.  Approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  cargo  carried  was  in 
United  States  bottoms,  25  per  cent  in  British,  and  10  per  cent  in  Norwegian, 
the  balance  being  divided  between  ships  of  Japanese,  German,  Swedish,  Pana- 
manian, and  others. 

Administration 

The  primary  function  of  the  Panama  Canal  is  to  provide  means  whereby 
vessels  may  pass  freely  from  one  ocean  to  the  other.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this  end,  however,  a  number  of  supplementary  and  subsidiary  services  have 
been  established  and  are  administered  under  the  centralized  control  of  a 
Governor  appointed  by  the  United  States  Senate.  This  administration  covers 
the  maintenance  of  the  canal  itself,  the  management  and  operation  of  Govern- 
ment stores,  ship  chandlery,  terminal  facilities  for  the  landing  and  loading  of 
passengers  and  cargo,  the  operation  of  the  Panama  Railroad  and  its  subsidiaries, 
and  a  number  of  minor  businesses  as  well  as  the  active  government  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  which  embraces  such  services  as  education,  sanitation,  hospitals,  police  and 
fire  protection,  customs,  postal,  telephone  and  telegraph,  immigration,  and  quar- 
antine services.  The  statistics  covering  the  activities  of  these  various  services 
are  not  available  for  the  calendar  year  1936,  but  the  latest  Annual  Report 
of  the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  gives  an  account  of  all  administrative 
activities  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1936. 

Panama  Canal  Business  Operations 

The  business  operations  of  the  Panama  Canal  are  considered  apart  from  the 
work  of  transiting  ships  and  governing  the  Canal  Zone.  During  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1936,  on  a  capital  investment  of  $29,067,383,  business  operations 
yielded  an  excess  of  revenue  over  expenses  of  $920,185  (as  compared  with  $1,021,- 
216.21  for  the  fiscal  year  1935),  which  after  the  levy  of  a  theoretical  capital 
charge  of  $832,266,  left  a  clear  profit  of  $87,918. 

Among  the  operations  covered  by  the  above  returns  were  such  activities  as 
marine  work,  supplying  of  electricity,  ship  chandlery,  sale  of  fuel  oil,  gasolene 
and  kerosene,  rental  of  land  and  buildings,  and  a  number  of  minor  servicing 
enterprises. 

Panama  Railroad 

One  of  the  largest  of  the  business  activities  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  and 
considered  separately  from  those  mentioned  above,  is  the  operation  of  the  Panama 
Railroad  Company.    Together  with  its  subsidiary  activities  the  Panama  Rail- 
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road  Company  during  the  fiscal  year  1936  yielded  a  profit  of  $1,077,987  as  com- 
pared with  $927,642  for  1935,  or  an  increase  of  16-2  per  cent.  The  following  is 
a  summary  of  a  few  of  the  principal  business  operations  of  the  Panama  Rail- 
road Company  and  its  subsidiaries,  which  include  the  Panama  Railroad  Steam- 
ship Company. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1936  the  gross  revenue  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Com- 
pany proper  (not  including  subsidiary  business  activities)  amounted  to  $1,456,- 
164.54.  The  operating  expenses  were  $1,250,765,  leaving  a  net  revenue  of 
$205,399  for  the  year  as  compared  with  $141,381  for  1935.  Some  309,379  tons 
of  freight  were  carried  as  compared  with  270,334  tons  in  1935. 

The  gross  operating  revenue  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Steamship  Line  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1936,  amounted  to  $1,201,829,  and  the  gross 
operating  expenses  $1,570,306,  resulting  in  a  net  operating  deficit  of  $368,476  as 
compared  with  a  net  operating  deficit  of  $357,633  in  1935.  It  may  be  pointed 
out  that  during  the  year  the  Panama  Railroad  Steamship  Line  carried  freight 
and  passengers  for  the  Government  account  at  reductions  which  amounted  to 
$487,332.  Had  the  regular  tariff  rates  been  charged,  its  deficit  would  therefore 
have  been  converted  into  a  profit  of  $118,855. 

Telephones  and  telegraphs  during  the  fiscal  year  yielded  a  gross  revenue  of 
$231,945,  with  total  expenses  of  $166,613,  leaving  a  net  revenue  of  $65,331  as 
compared  with  $67,241  for  the  preceding  year.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
2,865  telephones  were  in  operation  as  compared  with  2,811  at  the  end  of  the 
previous  fiscal  year. 

Harbour  terminal  operations  during  the  fiscal  year  yielded  a  gross  revenue 
of  $1,662,460,  and  operating  expenses  were  $1,322,306,  leaving  a  net  revenue  of 
$340,154  as  compared  with  $355,033  in  1935. 

The  operation  of  the  Commissary  Division,  which,  in  catering  to  the  Canal 
Zone  employees,  is  responsible  for  the  ordering,  storage  and  sale  of  food  supplies, 
clothing  and  similar  items,  resulted  in  a  net  revenue  of  $280,726  for  the  fiscal 
year  1936. 

The  hotels  "  Tivoli  "  and  "  Washington,"  situated  in  Ancon  and  Cristobal, 
showed  deficits  of  $2,605  and  $23,095  respectively. 

Canal  Zone  Ports  as  Reshipping  and  Distributing  Centres 

While  the  transits  of  vessels  bound  for  every  port  in  the  world  and  the 
popularity  of  the  canal  as  a  tourist  attraction  may  account  for  the  largest 
portion  of  the  canal's  volume  of  business,  there  is  also  an  increasing  tendency 
to  use  the  Canal  Zone  ports  of  Cristobal  and  Balboa  as  reshipping  and  dis- 
tributing centres.  It  is  not  always  feasible,  or  profitable,  for  cargo  ships  from 
the  United  States  or  Europe  to  deliver  shipments  direct  to  the  various  points 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  Central  and  South  America,  but  in  view 
of  the  shipping  connections  between  Panama  and  practically  all  Central  and 
South  American  centres  it  is  now  usually  possible  for  transiting  vessels  to  dis- 
charge that  part  of  their  cargo  destined  for  Latin  America  in  Panama  for  reship- 
ment  and  continue  their  voyage  with  little  interruption. 

TRADE  OF  PERU  IN  1936 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Canadian  Trade  Commissions 

(The  average  value  of  the  Peruvian  sol  in  1935  and  1936  was  27  cents  Canadian) 

Lima,  April  3,  1937. — Preliminary  returns  have  recently  been  issued  covering 
the  foreign  trade  of  Peru  in  1936.  Complete  detailed  returns  are  not  yet  avail- 
able, but  from  su'-h  information  as  is  at  hand  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  picture 
of  the  trading  position  of  Peru  during  the  past  year  as  compared  with  previous 
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years.  The  returns,  which  are  as  yet  of  a  general  nature,  show  that  while 
Canada  occupied  eleventh  position  in  the  import  trade  in  1935,  tenth  in  1934 
as  well  as  in  1933,  her  rank  in  1936  was  seventh.  As  in  the  past  three  years 
Canada  continued  to  occupy  fifth  position  in  the  export  trade.  This  is  entirely 
due  to  the  volume  of  oil  shipments  to  the  Dominion. 

Total  imports  into  Peru  in  1936  had  increased  by  soles  121,573,118  over  those 
of  1932,  while  exports  had  risen  by  soles  157,283,300  over  those  of  1932. 
Tonnage  of  exports  is  the  highest  recorded  in  Peruvian  foreign  trade,  although 
average  value  per  ton  amounted  to  soles  121-74  as  compared  with  soles  155-33 
in  1929.  There  follows  below  a  table  of  Peruvian  imports  and  exports,  1929- 
1936,  from  which  the  trend  of  trade  during  the  past  eight  years  is  apparent: — 

Imports  Into  and  Exports  from  Peru  1929-36 


Imports 

Tonnage  Value 

1929    604,415  S/ .  182,474,370 

1930   426,936  133,283.470 

1931   316,571  97,925,362 

1932   234,106  71,941,968 

1933   258.903     "  102,672,636 

1934   384,717  165,136,038 

1935   501,406  174.759,689 

1936   554,638  193,515,086 

Exports 

Tonnage  Value 

1929   2.157,221  S/.  335,081,460 

1930   1,019.818  241,133,250 

1931   1,708.236  193,417,166 

1932   1,610,062  178,529,111 

1933   2.124,436  256,969,344 

1934   2.526.454  305,093,677 

1935   2,631,071  308,923,449 

1936   2,758,435  335,812,411 


During  the  period  indicated  above,  import  duties  increased  from  soles 
26,647,660  in  1929  to  soles  30,523.452  in  1936.  Export  duties  rose  from  soles 
9,141,040  in  1929  to  soles  16,953.886  in  1936. 

Peruvian  Exports  by  Countries 

In  the  table  below  is  indicated  the  export  returns  of  Peru  by  countries, 
together  with  a  comparison  of  the  respective  exports  for  the  years  1935  and 
1936.  The  increase  in  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Canada,  and 
Japan  are  noteworthy. 


Country- 

1935 

1936 

S/.  65,732,842 

S/.  75,829,458 

64,475,640 

64,801,808 

34,943,021 

40,700.570 

28.015,446 

34,509,668 

25,345,612 

30,763,045 

Chile  

16,558,825 

17,464,363 

15,178.233 

11,774,032 

8,890,230 

14,060,244 

8.826,774 

8,902,510 

Brazil  

5,578,713 

7,870,395 

986,426 

2,708,323 

Italy  

1,687,201 

2,483,7&7 
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MINERAL  EXPORTS 

Gains  are  shown  in  practically  all  the  mineral  export  returns  during  1936. 
Complete  details  are  not  available,  but  some  impression  may  be  gained  from 
an  examination  of  the  general  headings.  Volumes  and  values  were  as  follows 
with  the  corresponding  returns  for  1935  being  shown  within  parentheses: — 

Petroleum  and  derivatives.  2,063,330  (2,025,150)  tons  valued  at  S/.l  18,786,826  (S/.116- 
656,791);  copper  bars.  32,768  (30,387)  tons  valued  at  S/.43,094,411  (S/.45,481,241) ;  lead 
(concentrates),  20,891  (14,034)  tons  valued  at  S/ .5 ,597,525  (S/. 4 .609 ,735) :  zinc  (concentrates), 
45,305  (9,020)  tons  valued  at  S/.2,337,870  (S/.955,112) ;  silver  (concentrates),  3,742  (3.550) 
tons  valued  at  S/.2,747,408  (S/.4,69S,421) ;  lead  ore,  19,798  (8,674)  tons  valued  at  S/ .2,993,123 
(S/.l,430,120) ;  copper  ore,  7,449  (6,325)  tons  valued  at  S/.l,146,688  (S/.l,851,879). 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS 

An  increase  also  took  place  in  agricultural  exports  during  1936  as  in  com- 
parison with  the  previous  vear.  In  1936  exports  under  this  heading  were  valued 
at  soles  125,207,471  as  compared  with  soles  113,918,975  in  1935.  This  was 
the  highest  total  recorded  for  this  group  since  1927,  when  it  reached  soles 
127,388.590.  Exports  of  cotton  amounted  to  79,369,464  kilos  valued  at  soles 
90,489,524  as  compared  with  a  value  of  soles  83,471,560  in  1935.  The  cotton 
returns  constitute  a  record  for  this  country.  On  the  other  hand,  sugar  exports 
last  year  amounted  to  325,167  tons  valued  at  soles  25,031,402  as  compared 
with  325,432  tons  valued  at  soles  25,343,846  in  1935.  These  are  the  lowest 
figures  recorded  in  the  history  of  Peruvian  industry.  The  record  for  sugar 
exports  was  reached  in  1920,  when  249,963  tons  valued  at  soles  124,679,100 
were  exported.  Other  principal  Peruvian  agricultural  exports  in  1936  with 
1935  comparisons  within  parentheses  were  as  follows:  cottonseed  cake,  S/. 2,312,- 
101  (S/.l,575,042) ;  cottonseed,  S/.l,637,409  (S/.l,338,254)  ;  wool,  S/.5,096,735 
(S/.2,464,108) ;  alpaca,  S/.7,031,065  (S/.4,838,676) ;  coffee,  S/.2,004,942  (S/.l,- 
508,374). 

Imports 

Details  regarding  the  import  trade  of  Peru  during  the  past  year  are  not 
yet  available  but  the  following  table  indicates  the  principal  sources  of  supply: — 

Imports  Into  Peru  by  Countries 


Country  1935  1936 

United  States   S/ . 59,582,470  S/. 62,183,367 

Germany   26,677,665  36,429,536 

United  Kingdom   24,577,932  26,286,081 

Argentina   13,781,063  17,131,813 

Japan   9,392,426  7,694,080 

Chile   4,618,415  4,883,186 

Canada   3,704,995  4,721,156 

British  India   6,100,531  4,672,672 

Belgium   3.644,252  4,129,632 

France   5,429,437  3,404,118 

Ttaly   5,982,438  3,170,231 

Netherlands   1,826,143  2,176,384 


IMPORTS  BY  GROUPS 

Machinery  and  vehicles,  S/ .40 .359 .035  (S/.43.562.584) ;  food  products,  S/.33,567,211 
r-  .11 .202,827; ;  cotton  goods,  S/.17,259,855  (S/.l3,610,129) ;  steel  and  iron,  S/.12,491,596 
(S/.12;522,256) ;  electrical  apparatus,  S/.9.568,238  (S/.6,642,122) ;  lumber,  S/.6,685,692 
S/,4,438.210) ;  woollen  goods,  S/.5,583,704  (S/ .5,489,649) ;  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
products,  S/.5,701,135  ( S/. 5,657 .345 ) ;  and  oils  and  colourings,  S/.5,199,171  (S/.9,421,207). 
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IMPROVED  CONDITIONS  IN  MANCHUKUO 

T.  J.  Monty,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Tokyo,  April  9,  1937. — Much  as  building  construction  within  the  last  few 
years  was  responsible  for  the  relative  prosperity  which  existed  in  that  state  and 
which  reached  its  peak  in  the  building  boom  of  1935,  these  activities  have  shown 
a  slight  regression  in  1936,  a  regression  which  is  more  marked  in  private  than 
in  public  enterprise  and  which  is  the  result,  to  some  extent,  of  the  rising  cost  of 
building  materials.  On  the  other  hand,  owing  to  better  crops  and  rising  prices 
of  the  staple  agricultural  products  of  Manchukuo,  such  as  soya  beans  and 
kaoliang,  in  1936,  a  wave  of  agricultural  prosperity  has  brought  increasing  pur- 
chasing power  to  the  agrarian  population  and  a  consequent  general  improvement 
in  their  economic  condition.  The  following  figures  of  foreign  trade  may  serve 
as  an  indication  of  that  improvement. 

Foreign  Trade  Statistics 

The  total  trade  of  Manchukuo  for  the  year  1936  amounted  to  1,289,368,000 
yuan,  which  in  comparison  with  1935,  when  the  total  trade  was  1,025,227,000 
yuan,  shows  an  increase  of  264,000,000  yuan  or  of  over  25  per  cent.  It  must  be 
noted,  however,  that  whereas  the  Manchukuo  currency,  the  yuan,  was  worth 
on  an  average  approximately  30  cents  for  1935,  as  the  currency  was  linked  to 
the  yen  in  September  of  that  year,  the  yuan  dropped  in  terms  of  foreign  exchange 
to  an  average  of  29  cents  for  1936. 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  value  of  exports  increased  from  604,149,000 
yuan  in  1935  to  690,693,000  yuan  in  1936,  and  imports  from  421,078,000  to 
598,675,000  yuan. 

This  means  therefore  that  the  unfavourable  balance  of  trade,  which  in  1935 
stood  at  183,071,000  yuan,  was  cut  in  half  in  1936  to  92,018,000  yuan,  a  quite 
considerable  reduction.  This  improvement  may  be  attributed  to  expanding 
exports,  which  have  been  stimulated  by  the  commercial  agreement  with  Ger- 
many, Manchukuo's  principal  purchaser  of  soya  beans.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
increased  imports  reflect  the  increased  purchasing  power  of  the  agrarian 
population. 

Railway  Earnings  and  Government  Revenue 

A  further  indication  of  improved  conditions  is  the  gain  registered  in  1936 
in  railway  earnings  resulting  from  increasing  trade,  and  particularly  the  increase 
in  the  postal  savings  together  with  the  increasing  number  of  depositors  which 
have  risen  from  around  100,000  at  the  end  of  the  year  1936  to  121,900  at  the 
end  of  February,  1937,  with  a  total  deposit  of  8,669,000  yuan. 

Government  revenue  has  also  shown  improvement  in  1936  over  the  previous 
year  to  the  extent  of  some  32  million  yuan  or  approximately  19  per  cent  as  a 
result  of  increased  income  from  customs  revenue,  salt  and  land  taxes,  etc.  The 
total  revenue  for  the  year  amounted  to  203-5  million  yuan. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
United  Kingdom  Duty  Reduction  on  Non-empire  Wood  Screws 

The  Additional  Import  Duties  (No.  5)  Order,  1937,  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
effective  as  from  April  27,  reduces  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  the  import  duty 
chargeable  on  screws  for  wood  (other  than  coach  screws,  screw  hooks,  screw 
rings  and  screw  knobs)  of  iron  or  steel,  whether  coated  or  plated  or  not.  Prior 
to  April  27  the  duty  on  such  screws  up  to  and  including  8  gauge  was  3d.  per 
pound  or  l^d.  per  gross,  whichever  rate  would  yield  a  greater  amount  of  duty; 
when  over  8  gauge,  2d.  per  pound. 

(Wood  screws  which  are  Canadian  products  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Imperial  preference  regulations  continue  to  be  admissible  duty  free.) 
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Invoicing  for  New  Zealand 

Shipments  arriving  in  New  Zealand  on  or  after  July  1,  1937,  should  be 
accompanied  by  the  new  forms  of  invoices  and  certificates  of  value  and  of 
origin  that  have  been  optional  for  use  since  January  1,  1937.  Documents  in 
the  forms  formerly  used  will  be  accepted  after  July  1,  1937,  only  under  special 
circumstances  and  by  permission  of  the  Comptroller  of  Customs.  As  announced 
in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journals  of  December  5,  1936,  and  April  10,  1937, 
the  new  forms  of  documents  are  shown  in  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  52C,  copies  of 
which  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Ottawa. 

Netherlands  Import  Restrictions  on  Rubber  Boots 

Mr.  W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Rotterdam,  advises  that  by 
a  royal  decree  of  April  23,  1937,  the  restrictions  on  the  importation  into  the 
Netherlands  on  rubber  boots,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1686  (May  23,  1936) ,  page  993,  have  been  extended. 
During  the  period  from  May  1,  1937,  to  October  31,  1937,  inclusive,  imports 
from  each  exporting  country  shall  not  exceed  35  per  cent  of  the  average  number 
of  pairs  imported  per  six  months  during  1934.  The  previous  quota  was  the 
same.   A  certificate  of  origin  is  required  for  entry  of  this  commodity. 

•  It  is  specified  that  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  Industry  and  Shipping  may 
grant  special  quotas  to  designated  countries. 

Irish  Free  State  Export  Bounty  on  Sheep  and  Lamb  Offals 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  advises 
under  date  April  28,  1937,  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  announced 
a  bounty  of  20s.  per  cwt.,  similar  to  that  introduced  on  June  1  last,  on  offals  of 
sheep  and  lambs  exported  to  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  on  and  after 
May  1,  1937. 

Exemption  from  Duty  of  Iron  and  Steel  Products  in  Japan 

Mr.  T.  J.  Monty,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Tokyo,  writes  under 
date  April  20,  1937,  that  as  a  result  of  increasing  shortage  of  supply  in  Japan 
of  iron  and  steel  products  and  due  to  the  abnormal  rise  in  the  price  of  these 
products,  the  Japanese  Government  has  promulgated  through  an  Imperial  Ordi- 
nance, published  in  the  official  Gazette  of  April  15,  an  exemption  of  import 
duties  on  iron  and  steel  products — special  steels  excepted — the  exemption  to  be 
effective  from  April  15,  1937,  to  March  31,  1938.  (See  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1735,  May  1,  1937,  page  760.) 

The  exemption  of  duty  applies  to  iron  ingots,  blooms,  billets  and  slabs; 
bars,  rails,  wire  rods,  plates  and  sheets;  pipes  and  tubes,  and  the  range  of  sub- 
items  included  under  these  headings  which  fall  under  Item  462  of  the  import 
tariff  of  Japan. 

The  Government,  however,  reserves  the  right  to  shorten  the  period  of 
exemption  or  to  cancel  the  exemption  on  specified  items  whenever  it  deems  it 
necessary  to  do  so. 

As  a  result  of  the  iron  shortage,  the  Government  has  decided  to  postpone 
a  number  of  Government  building  projects  in  order  to  release  the  required  metal 
for  other  and  more  urgent  needs. 

Nicaraguan  Invoice  Requirements:   New  Leaflet 

A  leaflet  dealing  with  the  invoice  requirements  of  Nicaragua  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  Interested  Canadian 
exporters  may  obtain  a  copy  on  application  to  the  Department  at  Ottawa. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS :  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  10,  1937 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  May  10,  and  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  May  3,  1937,  with  the  official 
bank  rate: — 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Country 

Unit 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

b  ormer 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Officia 

(jrold  Jrarity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Ra 

May  3 

May  10 

.1407 

$  .1868 

$  .1866 

3 

.1001 

.1685 

-.1683 

2 

.0072 

.0129 

.0129 

6 

.0296 

.0348 

.0348 

3 

.2680 

.2200 

.2198 

4 

.0252 

.0218 

.0217 

4 

.0392 

.0449 

.0447 

4 

.2382 

.4013 

.4010 

4 

4.8666 

4.9273 

4.9250 

2 

.0130 

.0091 

.0090 

6 

.4020 

.5475 

.5476 

2 

*Hungary  

.1749 

.2949 

.2948 

4 

Italy  

.0526 

.0525 

.0524 

4* 

.0176 

.0231 

.0230 

5 

.2680 

.2475 

.2474 

4 

Poland  

 Zloty 

.1122 

.1890 

.1889 

5 

.0442 

.0446 

.0446 

4^ 

.0060 

.0073 

.0073 

4* 

.1930 





5 

.2680 

.2540 

.2539 

2* 

.1930 

.2284 

.2282 

n 

 Dollar 

1.9000 

.9981 

.9975 

u 

.4985 

.2770 

.2768 

4-5 

Cuba  

1.0000 

.9973 

.9967 

— 

.0392 

.0449 

.0447 

— 

4.8666 

4.9373 

4.9350 

— 

.0392 

.0449 

.0447 

— 

Other  British  West  Indies  Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0265 

1.0258 

— 

.Peso  (Paper) 

.4245 

.3285 

.3282 

Unofficial 

.3014 

.3022 

— 

.1196  * 

.0870 

.0868 

— 

Unofficial 

.0632 

.0642 

— 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0265 

1.0258 

— 

Chile  

.1217 

.0516 

.0516 

Unofficial 

.0416 

.0416 

— 

Colombia  

.9733 

.5685 

.5682 

4 

 Sol 

.2800 

.2595 

.2594 

6 

.1930 

.3144 

.3142 

1.0342 

.7851 

.7840 

4.8666 

4.9212 

4.9187 

Egypt. .   .  .Pound 

(100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5.0605 

5.0475 

China  (Shanghai) 

 Dollar 

.2974 

.2976 

 Dollar 

.3060 

.3056 

.3650 

.3720 

.3717 

3 

 Yen 

.4985 

.2872 

.2870 

3.2 

.4020 

.5482 

.5482 

,Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4517 

.4514 

Straits  Settlements   ..  ..Dollar 

.5678 

.5778 

.5775 

4.8666 

3.9419 

3.9400 

4.8666 

3.9736 

3.P712 

2 

• 

Unofficial: 

.1975 

.1971 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note:— 

A  slight  reaction  in.  sterling  of  approximately  one  cent  was  halted  in  the  first  week  of 
May,  and  Montreal  rates  steadied  between  $4.92  and  $4.93.  The  decline  followed  a  sharp 
break  in  London  commodity  and  security  markets  on  April  29,  after  which  considerable  French 
capital  was  repatriated.  The  pressure  thereby  placed  upon  sterling  was  believed  to  have 
been  an  important  factor  in  reversing  the  movement  in  sterling  rates.  The  French  franc 
rallied  temporarily  while  this  unusual  movement  of  funds  to  Paris  was  in  progress,  but  later 
moved  several  points  lower.  The  discount  on  New  York  funds  at  Montreal  recently  increased 
to  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary.  Board  of  Trade — 

Saint  John,  N.B.  Chatham,  Ont.  Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 

Halifax,  N.S.  Kitchener,  Ont.  St.  Boniface,  Man. 

Quebec,  P.Q.  Stratford,  Ont.  Winnipeg.  Man. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Woodstock,  Ont.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Toronto,  Ont.  St.  Mary's,  Ont.  New  Westminster,  B.C. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont.  Hamilton.  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont.  Victoria,  B.C. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont.  Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Quebec. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal.  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Flour  

Flour  

Honey  

Sugar  !  

Dried  Peas  

Dried  Beans  

Seed  Potatoes  

Canned  Tomatoes  

Canned  Vegetables  and  Fruits. . . 
Canned  Milk  

Miscellaneous — 

Manufactured  Tobacco  

Hay  

Hay  

Oats  

Bran  

Bran  

Corn  Meal;  Crushed  and  Whole 
Corn. 

Poultry  Feeds  and  Meal  

Ladies'  Pure  Silk  Stockings  


274 
275 
276 
277 
278 
279 
280 
281 
282 
283 


284 
285 
286 
287 
288 
289 
290 

291 
292 


St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 

Bristol,  England  

St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.. 

Bristol,  England  

St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 


St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 

St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
Cairo,  Egypt  


Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 


Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 


Agency. 

Purchase  or  Agency. 
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Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency. 


Miscellaneous — Concluded 

Ladies'    Underwear  —  Silk  and 

Artificial  Silk. 

Foundation  Garments  

Flashlight  Cases  

Vacuum  Cleaners  (Electric)  

Cement  

Iron   Wire    (Black,  Annealed); 

Wire  (Galvanized,  Annealed). 
Galvanized  Iron  Sheets  (Plain 

and  Corrugated). 

Black  Iron  Plain  Sheets  

Steel  Billets  and  Slabs  


293 

294 
295 
296 
297 
298 

299 

300 
301 


Johannesburg,  South  Africa 

Johannesburg,  South  Africa 

Bristol,  England  

Sydney,  Australia  

St.  John's,  Newfoundland.. 
Tel  Aviv,  Palestine  


Tel  Aviv,  Palestine. 


Tel  Aviv,  Palestine. . . . 
Birmingham,  England. 


Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 


Agency. 

Purchase  or  Agency. 


CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  BRITISH  PREFERENCES 


Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of  supplying  correct 
certificates  of  origin  for  goods  entitled  to  preferential  tariff  treatment  in 
Empire  countries.  The  regulations  to  be  observed  vary  enough  to  preclude  use 
of  uniform  documentation  for  the  different  British  markets.  As  regards  the 
principal  market,  the  United  Kingdom,  goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent  Empire  content;  optical  goods  and  parts  require  75  per 
cent;  a  selected  list  of  manufactured  goods  (see  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95) 
require  50  per  cent;  for  other  manufactured  goods  25  per  cent  Empire  con- 
tent suffices.  A  small  number  of  ingredients  must  qualify  independently  for 
preference.  Each  "article"  is  subject  to  the  preference  test  separately,  so  that 
when  machinery,  etc.,  is  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  knocked-down  each 
separate  assembly  or  part  must  qualify  in  itself  to  be  entitled  to  preference. 
Notice  27A  of  the  London  Custom  House,  issued  in  December,  1936,  prescribes 
appropriate  forms  as  follows:  D,  119  (Sale),  for  growth  or  produce;  E,  120 
(Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F,  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobaccos 
and  sugars;  FF,  122  (Sale),  a  supporting  certificate  for  ingredients. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  May  21;  Montcalm,  May  26;  Duchess  of  Atholl, 
May  28;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  June  4;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  June  11 — all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Andania.  May  21 ;   Antonia,  June  4 — both  Cunard -White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverbrae.  May  21;  Beaverhill.  May  28;  Beaverford,  June '4;  Beaver- 
dale,  June  11;  Beaverburn,  June  18 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Alaunia,  May  21;  Ausonia,  May 
28;  Ascania,  June  4;  Aurania,  June  11 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  London,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Taborfjell,  May  25;  Harpefjell,  June  4;  Svane- 
f jell,  June  14 — all  Fjell  Line. 

To  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Norwegian  Ports. — Glittref  jell,  May  17;  Vigor,  May  31; 
Vardefjell.  June  14 — all  Fjell  Line. 

To  Manchester.— Manchester  Citizen,  May  20;  Manchester  Regiment,  May  27;  Man- 
chester Commerce,  June  3;  Manchester  Port,  June  10;  Manchester  Brigade,  June  17 — all 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Dorelian,  May  22;  Dakotian,  June  8; 
Norwegian,  June  29— all  Cunard -Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines;  New  York  City,  May  31; 
Bristol  City,  June  19 — both  Bristol  City  Line  (do  not  call  at  Avonmouth). 
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To  Southampton  —  -Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific,  June  5. 

To  Glasgow. — Sulairia,  May  21;  Athenia,  May  28;  Delilian,  June  4;  Letitia,  June  11 
— all  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross,  May  26;  Cairnvalona,  June  2;  Cairnesk,  June  9 
— all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Kyno,  May  28;  Gitano,  June  22 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson 
Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Melmore  Head,  May  21;  Fanad  Head  (does  not  call  at  Dublin), 
June  5;  Dunaff  Head,  June  12;  Kenbane  Head,  June  201 — all  Head  Line  (cargo  accepted 
for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Brant  County,  May  20;  August,  June  20 — both  County  Line; 
Beaverbrae,  May  21;  Beaverhill,  May  28 — both  Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Havre). 

To  Rotterdam. — Brant  County,  May  20;  Hada  County,  June  13;  Flint  II,  June  22 — all 
County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Bochum  (calls  at  Bremen),  Hamburg-American  Line,  May  28;  Beaver- 
ford,  Canadian  Pacific,  June  4;  Koenigsberg  (calls  at  Bremen),  North  German  Lloyd  Line, 
June  25. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Lagaholm,  Swedish-America-Mexico 
Line,  May  19. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Naples,  Messina,  Palermo  and  Seville. — Capo  Noli,  May  28;  Capo 
Lena,  June  18 — both  Capo  Line. 

to  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre- Miquelon. — Lillehorn  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre), 
May  22;  Magnhild,  June  9;  Eikhaug  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  June  25^all  Shaw  SS. 
Co.;  Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co.,  May  21  and  June  4. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — New  Northland.  May  17;  North  Voyageur,  May  31  and  June  14 
—both  Clarke  SS;  Co 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne,  May  7;  Chomedy  (calls 
at  St.  Georges.  Bermuda),  June  10;  Cornwallis,  June  24 — all  Canadian  National  (call  at 
Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras).— Gavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  May  21;  Lady  Somers,  May 
26;  Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  June  4;  Lady  Rodney,  June  9 — all 
Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kilts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp.,  May 
20  and  June  4. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — City  of  Delhi,  June  2;  Port  Darwin, 
June  29 — both  Montreal-Australia-New  Zealand  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Tredinnick,  May  21 ;  City  of  Glas- 
gow, June  21 — both  Mont  real- Australia-New  Zealand  Line. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port.  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Eboe,  Elder  Dempster  Lines 
Ltd.,  May  20. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Singapore,  Madras, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — City  of  Eastbourne,  May  31;  City  of  Worcester,  June  15 — both 
Canada-India  Service. 

To  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Port  Swettenham,  Singapore,  Batavia,  Cheribon,  Samarang. 
Soerabaya  and  Macassar. — Rhexenor,  June  15;  Tawali,  July  19 — both  Cunard-White  Star 
Line. 

To  Manila, -Hongkong,  Shanghai  and  Dairen. — City  of  Evansville,  Ellerman  &  Bucknell 
SS.  Co.,  June  2. 

To  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — Craig.  May  18;  a  steamer,  June  15 — both  Gardiaz 
Line;  Elg,  International  Freighting  Corp.,  June  17. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Australia.  May  29;  Empress  of  Britain,  June  12 — both 
Canadian  Pacific. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  May  25;  Nova  Scotia,  June  12 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Hull,  Leith  and  Dundee. — Cold  Harbour,  May  22;  Lehigh,  June 
5;  Artigas,  June  19 — all  American  Hampton  Roads. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Gdynia. — Pilsudski,  May  30;  Batory,  June  11 — both  Gdynia- 
America  Line. 

To  Gothenburg. — Gripsholm,  Swedish-American  Line,  May  31. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre- Miquelon. — Fort  Amherst,  May  17;  Fort  Townsend, 
May  24 — both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland 
Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  May  19;  Newfoundland,  May  25;  Nova  Scotia,  June  12 — both  Furness 
Line. 
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To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  May  20;  Lady  Nelson,  June  3; 
Lady  Hawkins,  June  17 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp.,  May 
25  and  June  9. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis,  May  17;  Colborne, 
May  31;  Chomedy  (calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  June  14 — all  Canadian  National  (call 
at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Kirsten  B,  May  19;  Ciss,  June  2 — both 
Pickford  &  Black. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Malayan  Prince, 
May  24;  Silverteak,  June  6;  Cingalese  Prince,  June  21 — all  Silver-Prince  Line. 

From  Saint  John 

To  London. — Cavallo.  May  21;  Kelso,  June  18 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  May  26;  Lady  Hawkins,  June  9; 
Lady  Drake,  June  23 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Out-ports. — Crawford  Ellis,  United  Fruit  Line,  May  21. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Heian  Maru,  May  29;  Hikawa  Maru,  June  19;  Hiye 
Maru,  July  3 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), May  29;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  June  12;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls 
Nagasaki),  June  26;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  July  10 — all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Talthybius,  May  29;  Tyndareus,  June  26;  Ixion,  July  24 — all  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at 
Miike  but  not  at  Manila). 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Hopecrest,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  June  2. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  June  9;  Monowai,  July  7 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line . 

To  Auckland,  Wellington ,  Lyttclton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki  (calls 
at  Papeete),  Canadian-Australasian  Line,  June  6. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Lochmonar  (calls  at  Glasgow),  May  20;  Dintel- 
dyk),  June  26;  Damsterdyk  (calls  at  Glasgow),  July  24— all  Holland-America  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Oregon,  May  23;  San  Pedro, 
May  27;  San  Diego,  June  15 — all  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Antwerp,  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Oakland,  May  26;  Seattle,  July  7 — both  Ham- 
burg-American Line;  Elbe.  June  3;  Lippe,  June  21:  Este,  July  7 — all  North  German 
Lloyd  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Leme,  May  20;  Indien, 
June  10 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — A  steamer,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  June  1. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Colombo  and 
Madras. — Silverpalm,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  June  5. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Hardanger,  May  28; 
Hoyanger,  June  30 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  Chinese  Ports. — Tyndareus,  Dodwell  &  Co.,  June  12. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  and  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Sydney:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  No.  3952V.  Office— City  Mutual 
Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory  covers  Federal  District  of  Canberra, 
New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Melbourne :  Frederick  Palmer.   Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.   Office — Safe  Deposit 
Office  Building,  Melbourne.     (Territory  covers  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia, 
Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Shell  Building,  60  Ravenstein  Street,  Brussels.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da,  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

B.  C.  Butler,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.    (Territory  includes  the  Straits 

Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfede rated  Malay  States,  Siam,  British 
Borneo,  and  Netherlands  India.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  M.  B.  Palmer.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.   Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.     (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:    F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  'the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  H.  A.  Scott.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264.  Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.  (Territory  covers  Central  China  and  North  China.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

C.  S.  Bissett.   Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945.  Havana.    Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Henri  Turcot.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)     Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  includes  Germany — except 
the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  and  Poland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  "Calcutta.  (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  {cable  address,  Cana- 
dian) ;  and  40  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 


CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley.  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian 

Kobe:  P.  V.  McLane.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  Office— 309  Crescent  Build- 
ing, 72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City. 
Office — Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Coolsingel  111b.  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine 
Valley  and  Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

W.  F.  Bull.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33.  Auckland.  Office,  Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

Richard  Grew,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters— Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office— Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.     (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 

address,  Canadian 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  683.  Cape  Town.  Office— 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building.  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)     Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg :  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  Office — 
Prudential  Assurance  Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free 
State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House. 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall.  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark.  Sweden.  France.  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:   W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Building.  Water  Street.    (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  E.  L.  McColl.  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.    (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 

address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center.  (Territory 
includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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BELGIAN  TRADE  MISSION  TO  CANADA 

Under  the  patronage  of  the  Belgian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  a  Belgian 
Trade  Mission  will  visit  Canada  for  two  weeks  commencing  May  22.  The  mis- 
sion will  consist  of  about  nineteen  members  representing  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment, Belgian  trade  associations  and  industries.  The  head  of  the  mission  is 
M.  Lucien  Graux,  President  of  the  Comite  Central  Industrie!  de  Belgique,  an 
organization  which  corresponds  to  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association. 
The  Belgian  Government  representative  is  M.  Vicompte  Alain  du  Pare,  Director 
of  the  Office  Commercial  de  l'Etat.  The  purpose  of  this  mission  is  to  foster 
friendly  relations  between  Canada  and  Belgium  and  to  stimulate  trade  between 
the  two  countries. 

During  the  first  week  of  its  stay  in  Canada  the  Belgian  Trade  Mission  will 
participate  in  the  program  of  the  Belgo-^Canadian  Week  at  Montreal.  It  will 
visit  Ottawa  on  May  31  and  Toronto  on  June  1,  2,  and  3,  returning  to  Montreal 
on  June  4  and  sailing  for  Belgium  on  June  5. 

ECONOMIC   SITUATION   IN  NORWAY 

Richard  Grew,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
I 

Introduction 

Oslo,  April  26,  1937. — The  gradual  improvement  in  economic  conditions  in 
Norway,  which  first  became  evident  during  the  latter  half  of  1933,  has  con- 
tinued during  1936,  and  for  the  most  part  the  improvement  has  been  at  a  more 
accelerated  pace  than  in  any  previous  year.  During  times  of  improving 
economic  conditions  the  actual  improvement  does  not  usually  become  notice- 
able until  it  has  been  in  existence  for  some  time,  and  such  is  the  case  in  Nor- 
way. In  1936  the  progress  has  become  more  generally  felt  by  the  public, 
and  this  has  established  a  certain  amount  of  confidence  as  to  the  future. 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  THE  PRICE  LEVEL 

While  employment  has  shown  a  gradual  improvement  for  the  past  few 
years,  it  was  not  until  1936  that  the  unemployment  figures  were  lower  for 
each  month  as  compared  with  each  month  of  the  previous  year.  Production 
and  trade  have  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  the  national  revenue,  calcu- 
lated as  real  income  per  individual,  was  higher  in  1936  than  in  1929,  before 
the  depression  set  in. 

The  rise  in  prices  has  continued,  and  for  wholesale  prices  the  rise  during 
1936,  which  was  most  marked  during  the  autumn  months,  was  5  per  cent  as 
compared  to  3  per  cent  and  2  per  cent  in  1935  and  1934  respectively.  This 
increase  in  price  will,  at  first,  have  a  stimulating  effect  on  general  activity, 
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but  there  is  the  danger  that  it  may  develop  unevenly  so  that  the  price  level 
for  various  articles  will  be  on  different  planes.  In  fact,  this  danger  has  already 
become  evident  in  certain  articles  of  the  building  trades  which  have  advanced 
sharply  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 

The  agricultural  yield  was  not  as  satisfactory  as  in  previous  years,  nor 
was  the  price  advance  as  marked  as  in  other  countries.  Nevertheless,  prices 
did  improve  to  some  extent  and,  on  the  whole,  the  position  of  agriculture  has 
been  improved.  More  or  less  the  same  remarks  apply  to  the  forestry  industry; 
there  has  been  improvement,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  other  lines  of 
endeavour. 

INDUSTRY 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  manufacturing  industries  have  shared  in  the  general 
upward  trend  during  1936,  the  production  being  10  per  cent  higher  than  in 
1935  and  19  per  cent  higher  than  in  1929.  Both  domestic  and  export  industries 
have  profited  equally  in  the  greater  volume  of  production.  The  general  con- 
fidence in  industry  has  also  increased,  which  is  reflected  by  the  rising  prices 
on  the  share  market. 

The  yield  from  the  whaling  industry  is  approximately  the  same  as  in  1935, 
but  the  value  increased  considerably  over  the  previous  year,  although  it  has 
not  reached  the  value  which  was  attained  during  1929. 

The  condition  of  the  shipping  industry  is  one  of  the  brightest  features  of 
the  entire  economic  survey.  The  revenue  from  shipping  is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  the  economy  of  Norway,  and  during  1936  it  experienced 
one  of  its  best  years.  The  number  of  laid-up  ships  has  been  so  much  reduced 
as  to  be  of  no  consequence,  and  freights  have  advanced  considerably,  particu- 
larly towards  the  end  of  the  year.  At  the  end  of  1936  Norway  had  the  largest 
fleet  in  its  history,  with  practically  no  idle  tonnage. 

INTERNAL  TRADE 

Local  trade  has  shown  a  considerable  improvement,  and  in  September, 
1936,  the  index  for  trade  was  5  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  same  month  of 
1935.  That  local  transportation  has  increased  can  be  seen  from  the  employ- 
ment index  for  transport  by  land,  by  the  railway  reports,  and  by  the  auto- 
mobile traffic  reports.  As  regards  automobiles,  it  might  be  mentioned  that 
despite  the  fact  that  imports  of  automobiles  are  subject  to  a  licence  system, 
imports  were  almost  50  per  cent  higher  than  in  1935  and  were  larger  than  in 
any  previous  year. 

FISHING 

The  fishing  industry  has  not  benefited  to  the  same  extent  in  the  general 
economic  improvement.  While  it  is  true  that  both  the  quantity  and  value  of  the 
yield  has  been  greater  than  in  1935,  prices  for  important  fish  products  have  been 
lower,  and  the  difficulties  in  export  markets  have  been  greater.  The  conflict 
in  Spain  and  the  imposition  of  sanctions  against  Italy,  both  of  which  countries 
were  important  markets  for  Norwegian  fish  products,  were  two  factors  which 
have  had  an  adverse  effect  on  the  industry.  Despite  these  handicaps,  exports 
were  at  a  slightly  higher  level  than  in  1935,  but  prospects  are  not  considered 
bright. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

Foreign  trade  has  shown  considerable  expansion,  and  for  1936  the  volume 
was  approximately  16  per  cent  greater  than  in  1929.  This  is  an  excellent  show- 
ing when  it  is  considered  that  the  volume  of  world  trade  is  still  15  per  cent 
below  the  1929  figure.  As  compared  to  the  previous  year,  exports  and  imports 
together  increased  by  9  per  cent. 
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In  1935  bank  deposits  showed  signs  of  increasing,  but  during  1936  this 
tendency  was  reversed  and  deposits  declined  to  a  considerable  extent.  This 
has  led  to  a  stiffening  of  the  money  market  and  a  rise  in  interest  rates. 

In  municipal  finances  the  burden  has  been  eased,  although  the  position  of 
public  finance  has  had  less  influence  on  the  general  economic  development 
than  it  has  for  many  years.  This  is  not  unusual,  but  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  influence  will  be  felt  when  a  reaction  sets  in. 

Money  and  Credit  Market 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  the  credit  situation  during  1936 
was  the  exceptionally  large  increase  in  the  circulation  of  bank  notes.  At  the 
same  time,  it  should  be  noted  that  deposits  in  joint-stock  banks  and  savings 
banks,  instead  of  following  the  upward  tendency,  have  been  reduced  by  at 
least  160  million  kroner  from  January  to  November.  Thus  there  is  the  unusual 
situation  whereby  the  credit  structure  has  dwindled  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  credit  basis  had  expanded. 

This  peculiar  credit  development  is  clearly  reflected  by  figures  issued  by 
the  Bank  of  Norway.  From  1927  to  1935  the  circulation  of  notes  has  averaged 
within  a  10-per-cent  margin.  During  the  year  under  review  note  circulation 
increased  more  than  20  per  cent,  reaching  the  level  of  1921.  At  the  same  time 
the  wholesale  price  index  at  present  is  only  about  one-third  of  what  it  was  in 
that  year.  Together  with  the  note  circulation,  the  deposits  at  call  in  the  Bank 
of  Norway  have  increased,  being,  on  an  average  for  the  year,  25  per  cent 
higher  than  in  1935,  and  in  August  the  deposits  at  call  were  as  high  as  120 
million  kroner. 

The  increase  in  note  circulation  and  deposits  at  call  from  December, 
1935,  to  December,  1936,  totalling  100  million  kroner,  must  be  offset  by  a 
corresponding  rise  in  asset  items.  Of  these,  loans  are  higher  by  only  one  million 
kroner.  A  somewhat  larger  absolute  rise  was  recorded  in  the  holdings  of 
interest-bearing  Norwegian  bonds,  which  have  increased  from  28  million  to 
44  million  kroner.  The  most  important  factor  was  probably  the  increase  in 
the  holdings  of  gold  and  foreign  exchange  by  the  Bank  of  Norway,  rising  from 
231  million  kroner  in  December,  1935,  to  321  in  December,  1936.  In  order 
to  maintain  the  firm  rates  of  the  sterling  block,  the  Bank  of  Norway  has 
bought  foreign  exchange  throughout  the  year,  payment  being  made  by  means 
of  crediting  the  account  at  call  or  by  means  of  notes.  The  great  increase  in 
the  credit  basis  has  thus  been  a  passive  result  of  the  foreign  exchange  policy 
and  not  due  to  any  direct  domestic  manipulation.  For  this  reason  it  cannot 
be  considered  an  intentional  action  against  the  decrease  in  deposits. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  such  an  increase  in  the  credit  basis  should 
have  counteracted  any  possible  stiffening  tendency.  The  figures  of  the  joint- 
stock  banks  and  savings  banks  show  clearly  that  the  increase  in  note  circula- 
tion has  not  been  utilized  for  such  an  expansion  of  the  credit  structure  which, 
on  the  contrary,  has  dwindled.  This  would  seem  to  prove  that  part  of  the 
new  negotiable  means  is  not  in  active  use  either  as  negotiable  means  or  as  a 
credit  basis. 

TAX  ON  INTEREST  ON  BANK  DEPOSITS 

The  unusual  developments  of  the  credit  market  can  only  be  understood 
in  connection  with  the  strong  tendency  towards  withdrawal  of  bank  deposits 
as  the  result  of  the  new  tax  on  interest  which  was  introduced  in  January,  1936. 
It  seems  evident  that  part  of  the  withdrawn  deposits  are  being  kept  in  the 
form  of  notes,  while  others  have  been  invested  in  bonds.  As  the  banks  have 
not  been  able  to  reduce  their  loans  to  the  same  extent  as  the  withdrawals 
have  taken  place,  the  banks  have  been  forced  to  sell  bonds.    It  would  be 
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expected  that  the  bond  market  would  be  extremely  firm  on  account  of  the 
increased  purchases,  but  this  tendency  has  been  completely  counteracted  by 
the  necessity  of  the  banks  offering  to  sell  bonds. 

FALLING   BOND  MARKET 

As  a  result  of  this  situation,  bond  quotations  have  been  falling  for  most 
of  the  year,  the  bond  index  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  declining  from  101  in 
January  to  less  than  100  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Despite  the  falling  bond  market,  the  Government  has  effected  a  number 
of  conversions,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  was  foreign  loans.  In  addition 
to  conversion  loans,  a  foreign  public  loan  of  20  million  Swedish  kronor,  which 
was  raised  in  January,  the  Oslo  Municipality  Conversion  Loan  of  $6,500,000 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  Norwegian  Land  Mortgage  Bank  Loan  of  20 
million  Swedish  kronor,  might  also  be  mentioned. 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES 

Owing  to  the  improved  state  of  the  market,  the  total  issue  of  stocks  and 
shares  during  1936  amounted  to  41  million  kroner  as  compared  to  12  million 
kroner  in  1935.  Of  the  1936  figure,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  10  million  kroner 
were  due  to  the  newly  established  Industrial  Bank.  As  compared  to  the  previous 
year,  the  trade  in  stocks  and  shares  increased  by  16  million  kroner  to  41  million 
kroner,  the  rise  being  particularly  noticeable  during  the  autumn  months. 

Quotations  on  the  stock  market  continued  their  rapid  rise  in  1936.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  stock  market  index  rose  25  per  cent  from 
December,  1934,  to  December,  1935.  lor  the  following  twelve  months  the 
index  advanced  another  29  per  cent.  The  rise  is  clearly  marked  in  all  groups, 
whaling  stocks  showing  the  greatest  advance,  the  index  rising  from  115  to  175. 
The  corresponding  figure  for  shipping  was  from  80  to  121.  The  improvement 
in  industrial  stocks  has  not  been  so  marked,  but  a  substantial  advance  has 
been  recorded,  the  figures  being  from  76  to  100. 

BANKRUPTCIES 

The  number  of  bankruptcies  declined  from  363  in  1935  to  311  during  the 
past  year.  A  small  joint-stock  bank  and  two  small  savings  banks  suspended 
payment  during  the  period  under  review. 

Foreign  Exchange  Market 

As  far  as  the  foreign  exchange  market  is  concerned,  1936  has  been  a  quiet 
year.  The  Bank  of  Norway  has  maintained  a  firm  rate  of  19-90  kroner  to 
the  pound,  which  means  that  the  rates  for  all  countries  tied  to  the  sterling 
block  have  remained  constant.  The  easy  market  shows  clearly  that  the  firm 
exchange  rate  has  not  caused  any  difficulties. 

The  supply  of  foreign  exchange  has  been  satisfactory  throughout  the 
year.  The  Bank  of  Norway  has  been  able  to  increase  its  holdings  of  gold 
and  foreign  exchange  by  at  least  90  million  kroner  during  the  period.  The  net 
outstanding  debts  abroad  of  the  joint-stock  banks  have  also  shown  an  increase 
during  1936,  and  the  balance  is  now  higher  than  it  has  been  since  1929.  The 
large  supply  of  foreign  exchange  is  due  both  to  a  positive  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  to  continued  long-term  loans  raised  abroad.  The  value  of  bonds 
sold  to  foreign  countries  exceeded  by  43  million  kroner  the  value  purchased 
from  abroad. 

PRICE  LEVELS 

As  the  economic  improvement  in  Norway  has  continued  to  gain  momen- 
tum, so  has  the  rise  in  price  levels.    In  December,  1935,  the  wholesale  price 
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index  was  131,  and  by  December,  1936,  the  index  had  risen  to  140.  Of  this 
rise,  8  points  were  recorded  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year.  Since  1931, 
when  the  price  level  was  at  its  lowest,  there  has  been  a  total  rise  in  wholesale 
prices  of  approximately  20  per  cent.  The  wholesale  price  level  index  for  the 
month  of  December  for  the  past  six  years  was  as  follows:  1931,  122;  1932, 
122;  1933,  122;  1934,  125;  1935,  131;  1936,  140. 


PRICE  RISES  IN  THE  SEVERAL  GROUPS 


Contrary  to  the  preceding  years,  the  rise  in  prices  during  the  period  under 
review  has  been  evident  throughout  all  groups,  although  the  movement  has 
varied  considerably  in  various  categories,  from  1  per  cent  to  approximately 
27  per  cent.  The  largest  increase  is  shown  in  the  wood  goods  group,  where  the 
index  figure  has  risen  from  169  in  December,  1935,  to  214  at  the  end  of  1936. 
During  1935  this  group  remained  practically  unchanged. 

The  other  groups  which  show  the  greatest  advance  are  those  which  were  affected 
fairly  late  by  the  rise.  Among  these  groups  are  bricks,  cement  and  glass,  wood-pulp, 
cellulose  and  paper,  fuels  and  oils,  the  rise  during  1936  ranging  from  13  to  17  points. 

Animal  foodstuffs,  as  well  as  feeding  stuffs  and  fertilizers,  which  rose  fairly  strongly 
in  1934  and  1935,  show  a  smaller  increase  in  1936.  Vegetable  foodstuffs,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  recorded  a  greater  increase  in  1936  than  during  the  two  previous  years.  The  rise  in  this 
group  is  mainly  due  to  increase  in  the  price  of  wheat  flour,  which  has  advanced  by  28  per 
cent. 

In  the  industrial  group  it  is  noted  that  the  greatest  rise  took  place  in  industrial  raw 
materials  and  partly  manufactured  goods,  the  figure  having  risen  20  points  to  151  during 
the  last  twelve  months,  which  is  an  increase  of  15  per  cent.  Fully  manufactured  goods 
increased  6  per  cent,  the  index  rising  from  140  to  149.  Raw  materials  and  partly  manu- 
factured goods  have  reached  a  level  which  has  not  been  attained  since  1928. 

The  increase  in  agricultural  products  has  not  been  so  marked  as  in  the  case  of  indus- 
trial products,  so  that  the  difference  between  these  two  principal  groups  of  goods  has  again 
become  more  pronounced.  Since  1933  the  difference  between  these  two  indexes  showed 
a  steady  decline  until  at  the  end  of  1935  the  difference  amounted  to  only  5  points.  At 
the  end  of  1936,  however,  the  difference  had  advanced  to  14  points. 

On  the  whole,  imported  goods  have  risen  more  in  1936  than  in  previous 
years,  the  rise  amounting  to  9  points  as  compared  to  3  points  in  each  of  the 
two  previous  years. 

As  regards  exports,  the  index  for  the  most  important  products  such  as 
fish,  wood  goods,  wood-pulp,  cellulose,  paper,  and  nitrate  of  calcium  has  shown 
an  important  advance  to  156  in  December,  1936,  as  compared  to  132  in  the 
same  month  of  the  previous  year. 


Foreign  Trade 

The  results  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Norway  for  1936  may  be  considered 
as  very  satisfactory.  In  each  month  the  trade  values  were  larger  than  in  the 
corresponding  month  of  the  previous  year,  applying  both  to  imports  and 
exports.   Values  are  higher  than  in  any  years  since  1930. 

The  total  trade  for  1936  is  valued  at  1,608  million  kroner  as  against  1,431 
million  kroner  for  1935,  an  increase  of  177  million  kroner  or  approximately 
12  per  cent.  Imports  had  a  total  value  of  922  million  kroner  as  compared  to 
825  million  kroner  in  1935,  the  increase  amounting  to  almost  98  million  kroner 
or  13  per  cent.  The  total  value  of  exports  during  the  period  amounted  to  685 
million  kroner  as  against  605  million  kroner  during  1935,  the  increase  amount- 
ing to  80  million  kroner  or  13  per  cent. 

As  is  usual  during  times  of  economic  improvement,  imports  showT  a 
greater  increase  in  value  than  exports.  The  surplus  of  imports  over  exports 
for  1936  amounted  to  238  million  kroner  as  compared  to  220  million  kroner 
for  the  previous  year.    This  is  an  increase  of  18  million  kroner. 
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IMPORTS 


The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  groups  of  commodi- 
ties imported  into  Norway  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1935  and  1936: — 


From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  noted  that  imports  for  consumption, 
on  the  whole,  showed  only  a  slight  increase  from  the  previous  year,  whereas 
imports  for  production  recorded  a  considerable  advance.  The  imports  of 
grains  and  colonial  products  decreased  to  the  greatest  extent,  while  seeds  and 
feeding  stuffs  also  fell  off,  but  to  a  lesser  degree.  On  the  other  hand,  such 
consumption  goods  as  textiles  made  an  appreciable  advance. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  value  of  imports  increased  by  almost  98 
million  kroner  during  1936  as  compared  to  the  previous  year.  Based  on  coun- 
tries of  production,  84  million  kroner  of  the  above  increase  originated  in 
European  countries.  The  increase  is  divided  among  most  of  the  European 
countries  exporting  to  Norway,  although  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Great  Britain 
shared  the  most  notable  increase.  One  reason  for  the  increased  share  which 
Germany  secured  was  due  to  the  fact  that  German  export  trade  was  more 
competitive  in  1936  than  it  was  in  the  previous  year.  The  clearing  situation, 
with  rather  large  amounts  owing  in  Germany,  also  had  a  tendency  for  increased 
purchases  from  that  country.  While  imports  from  Germany  have  advanced 
to  some  extent  during  the  year  under  review,  this  has  been  a  reversal  of  the 
trend  in  recent  years,  imports  from  that  country  having  been  on  the  decline. 

While  all  classes  of  goods  imported  from  Sweden  showed  a  slight  gain, 
the  large  increase  is  accounted  for  by  the  number  of  ships  imported  from  that 
country. 

Imports  from  Denmark,  Italy,  and  Spain  declined  to  some  extent.  In  the 
case  of  Denmark,  the  decrease  is  due  to  the  reduced  imports  of  ships,  as  other 
goods  increased  slightly.  The  decline  in  imports  from  Italy  is  due  to  sanctions, 
and  from  Spain  owing  to  the  civil  war. 

The  remaining  13  million  kroner  of  increased  exports  are  divided  between 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  while  imports  from  Australia  remained  at  prac- 
tically the  same  level.  The  percentage  increase  in  imports  from  Asia  is  very 
large,  but  relatively  small  for  the  other  two  continents.  The  increase  in 
imports  from  Asia  is  fairly  evenly  distributed  among  all  countries.  In  Africa 
some  countries  have  succeeded  in  increasing  their  sales,  while  others  have  not 
been  able  to  maintain  the  level  of  1935. 

The  import  figures  for  North  and  South  America  were  largely  influenced 
by  the  trade  with  the  United  States  and  Argentina.  In  the  former  case,  imports 
have  shown  a  decided  increase  which  is  reflected  in  nearly  all  classes  of  goods. 
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1936  1935 
Million  Kroner 


Total  imports  

Grains  

Fruits,  vegetables,  etc  

Colonial  products  

Spirits  and  other  fermented  products  

Seeds  and  feeding  stuffs  

Spun  goods,  yarn,  thread,  rope,  etc  

Goods  manufactured  from  spun  goods,  etc  

Hair,  feathers,  skins,  bone  and  other  animal  products 

Fat.  oil,  tar,  rubber  and  similar  products  

Minerals,  raw  and  partly  manufactured  

Mineral  products  

Metals,  raw  and  partly  manufactured  

Metal  manufactures  

Ships  

Machinery  

Motor  vehicles,  motor  cycles  and  parts  

Other  products  


830.7  733.9 

49 . 4  53 . 2 

31.5  29.4 
36.4  41.0 
12.1  11.3 
18.1  19.1 

43.0  39.1 

84.6  75.3 

16.1  13.9 

62.8  53.7 

91.4  80.0 

32 . 0  30 . 1 

52.7  44.9 

62.5  54.0 

61.9  41.1 

61.1  49.9 

27.5  19.6 

87.6  78.3 
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On  the  other  hand,  imports  from  Argentina  declined  heavily  as  a  result 
of  decreased  purchases  of  grain.  A  slight  decline  is  recorded  in  the  imports 
from  Canada  amounting  to  0-1  per  cent.  In  order  to  free  Norwegian  credits 
in  Brazil,  large  purchases  of  coffee  took  place,  most  of  which  were  imported 
during  1936.  As  a  result,  imports  from  Brazil  showed  a  considerable  expansion, 
but  such  a  condition  cannot  be  considered  as  permanent. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF  IMPORTS  BY  CONTINENTS 

The  distribution  of  the  total  imports  in  percentages  among  the  various 
continents  shows  that  Europe's  share  increased  from  73  per  cent  to  74-7  per 
cent,  and  Asia's  share  from  5-9  per  cent  to  6-3  per  cent.  A  reduction  from 
19-4  per  cent  to  17-3  per  cent  is  recorded  in  the  imports  from  North  and 
South  America.  Imports  from  Africa  and  Australia  remained  unchanged  at 
1-5  per  cent  and  0-2  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  respectively.  The  above 
percentages  are  based  on  country  of  production.  On  the  basis  of  country  of 
purchase,  the  percentage  for  Europe  is  increased  to  82-8,  as  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  imports  from  Asia  was  purchased  in  European  countries. 

EXPORTS 

In  the  table  below  will  be  found  the  value  of  the  principal  commodities 
exported  from  Norway  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1935  and  1936:  — 

January-November 


1936  1935 
Million  Kroner 

Total  exports   610.8  545.1 

Herring  and  fish                                                                    71.2  70.4 

Canned  goods                                                                        30.2  29.9 

Animal  feeding  stuffs                                                             11.3  11.2 

Fat,  etc                                                                                 21.6  18.8 

Animal  fatty  oils                                                                   22.0  16.8 

Skins  and  hides                                                                     26.4  22.5 

Timber                                                                                  11.8  10.1 

Wood-pulp                                                                             76.9  64.7 

Paper  and  cardboard                                                              60.0  60.7 

Minerals,  ra^v  and  partly  manufactured   44.2  35.6 

Mineral  products   66.4  59.4 

Metals,  raw  and  partly  manufactured   103.2  94.0 

Ships                                                                                 13.8  9.0 

Other  products   51.8  42.0 


As  will  be  noted,  a  total  increase  of  66  million  kroner  was  recorded  in 
1936.  The  increase  is  particularly  marked  in  the  case  of  exports  of  wood-pulp, 
minerals,  and  metals.  The  exports  of  herring  and  fish,  as  well  as  canned 
goods,  increased  to  some  extent,  as  is  also  the  case  for  fresh  fish,  but  these 
increases  are  offset  by  declines  in  the  exports  of  stockfish,  klipfish,  and  other 
salted  fish.  Exports  of  feeding  stuffs  of  animal  origin  have  not  shown  much 
change  from  1935,  while  fats  and  oils,  as  well  as  hides  and  skins,  have  increased 
slightly.  The  figures  for  the  export  of  timber  have  increased  in  value  to  some 
extent,  but  the  increase  has  not  been  general  throughout  the  entire  industry. 
The  increase  is  accounted  for  by  the  larger  exports  of  dressed  deals  and  boards, 
while  round  timber  and  sawn  timber  have  declined  in  exports.  In  the  paper 
group  the  exports  of  cardboard  decreased,  but  this  has  been  counterbalanced 
by  slightly  larger  exports  of  paper. 

The  marked  increase  in  the  exports  of  raw  and  partly  manufactured 
minerals  is  due  to  increased  exports  of  ores,  while  the  increase  in  the  group 
manufactures  of  minerals  is  due  to  the  greatly  increased  exports  of  artificial 
fertilizers.  The  largest  increase  in  the  group  raw  and  partly  manufactured 
metals  is  noted  for  ferro-manganese  and  other  iron  alloys. 
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DISTRIBUTION   OF  EXPORTS 

Regarding  the  distribution  of  Norwegian  exports,  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  value  of  whale  oil  sold  direct  from  the  whaling  grounds  or  from  stocks 
abroad  has  not  been  included  in  this  survey.  In  recent  years  this  factor  is 
an  important  item  in  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Denmark, 
and  the  Netherlands. 

As  in  the  case  of  imports,  the  increase  in  the  value  of  exports  is  largely 
due  to  increased  trade  with  European  countries,  but  exports  to  America  have 
also  shared  in  the  advance.  Exports  to  Australia  and  Africa  have  shown  little 
change,  while  a  decrease  is  registered  in  the  exports  to  Asiatic  countries. 

The  increase  in  exports  to  European  countries  was  fairly  general,  the  rise 
being  particularly  noticeable  in  the  case  of  Denmark,  France,  Germany  and, 
to  a  lesser  extent,  the  United  Kingdom.  The  principal  countries  to  which 
decreased  exports  were  sent  were  Iceland,  Soviet  Russia,  Italy,  and  Spain.  The 
same  causes  apply  to  the  decreased  exports  to  the  last  two  countries  as  were 
mentioned  concerning  imports. 

While  exports  to  Africa  have  remained  at  about  the  same  level  as  in  the 
previous  year,  there  has  been  an  uneven  tendency,  some  countries  increasing 
their  purchases  from  Norway  while  others  showing  a  decline.  The  most 
notable  increases  of  exports  to  countries  in  North  and  South  America  were  to 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Argentina,  and  Brazil.  Exports  to  Asia  declined, 
which  is  mainly  due  to  decreased  exports  of  paper  as  a  result  of  increased  com- 
petition from  other  countries. 

PERCENTAGES  OF  IMPORTS  BY  CONTINENTS 

The  distribution  of  the  total  exports  in  percentages  among  the  various 
continents  and  based  on  the  country  of  consumption  shows  that  Europe's  share 
has  increased  from  72-9  to  73-8,  and  America's  share  from  14-5  to  16-3.  The 
percentage  to  Africa  has  declined  from  4-6  to  4,  and  to  Asia  from  6-7  to  4-6. 

CO-OPERATIVE  MILK  MARKETING  IN  NORWAY 

J.  A.  MacDonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  April  19,  1937. — The  Association  of  Norwegian  Milk  Producers  is 
one  of  the  most  important  co-operative  organizations  in  Norway.  Its  members 
own  and  operate  about  90  per  cent  of  the  dairy  companies  in  the  country  and 
handle  the  bulk  of  the  mik  produced. 

The  association  operates  through  eight  branches  or  milk  centrals,  each 
covering  a  separate  district.  The  functions  of  each  milk  central  are  to  collect 
and  market  its  members'  milk  and  cream,  to  regulate  and  stabilize  prices,  and 
to  simplify  marketing  procedure.  The  activities  of  each  milk  central  are  con- 
fined to  its  own  district  except  in  respect  to  the  sale  of  butter  and  cheese,  which 
products  may  be  marketed  elsewhere. 

OSTLANDETS  MlLK  CENTRAL 

Of  the  eight  branches  or  milk  centrals  belonging  to  the  association,  the 
largest  and  most  important  is  Ostlandets  Milk  Central,  which  covers  the  shires 
of  southeastern  Norway.  It  has  a  membership  of  22,819,  and  is  divided  into  a 
number  of  local  associations  or  dairy  groups,  each  operating  in  an  area  allotted 
by  the  milk  central.  The  by-laws  of  the  local  associations  must  be  approved 
by  the  milk  central,  and  the  members  of  these  local  organizations  must  follow 
the  instructions  and  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  milk  central. 
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Ostlandets  Milk  Central  is  managed  by  a  director  who  is  responsible  to  a 
board  of  directors  and  an  elected  committee.  The  policy  of  the  milk  central 
is  determined  at  the  annual  meeting,  which  is  attended  by  the  board  of  directors, 
the  committee,  and  a  representative  of  each  of  the  local  organizations.  At  this 
meeting  each  member  has  one  vote.  Meetings  of  the  committee  are  held  at  least 
twice  a  year,  and  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  are  held  at  least  once  a 
month.  The  president  or  chairman  of  the  board  is  elected  for  a  period  of  one 
year. 

Through  its  local  organizations,  Ostlandets  Milk  Central  controls  and 
operates  two  large  dairy  companies  in  Oslo  and  a  considerable  number  of  dairy 
companies  throughout  the  southeastern  part  of  Norway.  The  largest  dairy  in 
the  organization  is  Melkeforsyningen  or  the  Oslo  Milk  Supply,  which  will  be 
referred  to  later  in  this  report. 

Equalization  of  Prices 

All  members  of  Ostlandets  Milk  Central  are  bound,  either  directly  or 
through  their  dairies  or  local  producers'  associations,  to  deliver  their  milk  to  the 
receiving  station  named  by  the  milk  central.  They  must,  in  this  regard,  follow 
the  central  governing  treatment,  transportation,  and  delivery.  Producers  are 
paid  a  base  price  for  all  deliveries,  regardless  of  whether  the  milk  is  to  be  used 
for  consumption  or  production. 

The  base  price  is  fixed  monthly  by  the  central,  and  is  uniform  throughout 
the  district.  It  is  calculated  on  the  business  results  of  the  central,  but  the  actual 
net  return  to  any  given  producer  is  affected  by  the  freight  rates.  For  example, 
if  a  producer  delivers  to  the  Oslo  dairies  he  receives  the  base  price,  but  must 
pay  his  own  freight  charges.  If,  however,  he  delivers  to  a  dairy  close  at  hand 
he  receives  the  base  price  less  the  freight  from  that  station  to  Oslo,  even  though 
the  milk  is  not  transported  to  Oslo.  This  rule  may  be  modified  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  base  price  is  fixed  by  each  of  the  eight  milk  centrals  for  its  own 
district,  but  this  price  varies  slightly  from  district  to  district.  In  the  district 
covered  by  Ostlandets  Milk  Central  the  base  price  for  1936  averaged  17-2  ore 
per  litre.   Prices  in  the  other  districts  were  slightly  lower. 

Although  the  producers  deliver  the  milk  to  the  dairies  and  receive  the  base 
price,  it  is  considered  in  theory  that  the  dairies  buy  from  the  milk  centrals  at 
net  prices  fixed  by  the  centrals.  These  prices  are  calculated  from  the  actual 
selling  prices  of  the  milk  and  milk  products,  and  bear  no  relation  to  the  base 
price.  The  net  prices  are  fixed  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  the  dairies  an  operat- 
ing or  production  margin.  This  operating  margin  is  uniform  for  all  dairies,  and 
at  present  stands  at  3-4  ore  per  litre  for  consumption  milk,  1-8  ore  per  litre 
for  butter,  and  3  to  5  ore  for  cheese. 

At  the  end  of  each  month  the  dairies  are  debited  with  the  fixed  net  price 
and  credited  with  the  amount  paid  to  the  producers,  i.e.  the  base  price.  Dairies 
which  show  a  profit  at  the  end  of  the  month  turn  the  surplus  into  the  central. 
Dairies  which  show  a  loss  are  recompensed  by  the  central. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  operating  margin  has  no  relation  to  the  economic 
conditions  of  any  given  dairy.  A  well-run  dairy  may  operate  at  less  than  the 
fixed  margin,  in  which  case  the  surplus  thus  saved  may  be  added  to  the  base 
price  paid  to  producers.  In  the  reverse  circumstances,  a  dairy  might  not  be  able 
to  pay  the  base  price  to  its  members,  but  in  practice  most  dairies  can  operate 
within  the  fixed  margin. 
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Retail  Prices 

The  retail  prices  for  milk  and  cream  are  fixed  by  the  Association  of  Nor- 
wegian Milk  Producers.  Each  milk  central  follows  the  instructions  of  the  asso- 
ciation in  this  regard.  For  the  purpose  of  fixing  prices,  the  association  divides 
local  markets  into  five  price  groups.  Group  No.  1  includes  cities  and 
adjacent  districts  having  indirect  milk  supply,  group  2  includes  all  large  towns, 
group  3  takes  in  small  towns,  and  groups  4  and  5  divide  country  districts  of 
greater  or  lesser  importance. 

The  wholesale  prices  of  butter  and  cheese  follow  quotations  on  the  Oslo 
Stock  Exchange. 

Oslo  Milk  Supply 

The  Melkeforsyningen,  or  Oslo  Milk  Supply,  is  the  larger  of  the  two  dairy 
companies  belonging  to  Ostlandets  Milk  Central.  This  organization  has  a 
membership  of  5,500  producers,  with  about  60,000  milch  cows.  They  own  and 
operate  the  company  themselves.  The  Oslo  Milk  Supply  has  a  turnover  of  100 
million  litres  per  year,  or  more  than  300,000  litres  per  day. 

The  central  factory,  located  in  the  city,  is  daily  supplied  with  milk  sent 
by  rail  or  road  from  100  local  dairies  and  receiving  stations  scattered  throughout 
the  surrounding  country  districts  of  Oslo. 

The  total  investment  in  this  concern  is  calculated  to  be  kroner  8,000,000 
(about  $2,000,000  in  Canadian  currency),  and  sales  for  1935  were  valued  at 
kroner  20,000,000  (about  $5,000,000  in  Canadian  currency). 

At  present  producers  are  receiving  20  ore  (about  5  cents  Canadian  cur- 
rency) per  litre  for  their  milk,  which  is  retailed  at  32  ore  (about  8  cents  Cana- 
dian currency)  per  litre.  In  addition  to  their  regular  return,  a  bonus  is  dis- 
tributed at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year.  The  last  bonus  amounted  to  kroner 
500,000  (about  $125,000  Canadian  currency)  or  \  ore  (about  0-125  cent  Cana- 
dian currency)  per  litre  on  all  the  milk  received. 

The  Oslo  Milk  Supply  delivers  milk  to  retail  stores  only.  The  stores  sell 
at  a  fixed  price,  namely  30  ore  per  litre  in  bulk,  or  32  ore  per  litre  bottled. 

In  addition  to  the  distribution  of  milk,  the  Oslo  Milk  Supply  produces  cream, 
butter,  cheese,  condensed  milk,  sterilized  cream  in  bottles  and  tins,  culture 
cheese,  and  ice  cream.  Production  of  butter  amounts  to  5,000  kilograms  per 
day,  which  is  produced  from  19,000  litres  of  cream.  A  separate  organization, 
known  as  the  Norwegian  Dairy  Export  Corporation,  which  is  entirely  owned 
by  the  Oslo  Milk  Supply,  has  been  formed  to  handle  all  exports  of  dairy 
products. 

The  Oslo  Milk  Supply  was  originally  established  in  1911,  at  which  time 
their  distribution  took  care  of  approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  total  demand. 
That  their  operations  have  met  with  considerable  success  is  shown  by  the 
expansion  that  has  taken  place  since  then.  They  now  distribute  about  75  per 
cent  of  the  total  demand.  The  remaining  25  per  cent  is  handled  by  one  other 
concern,  which  is  also  a  co-operative  effort.  While  it  would  be  rather  difficult 
to  verify  the  statement,  the  Oslo  Milk  Supply  claim  to  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant business  concerns  in  Oslo,  having  as  large  an  output  and  as  wide  a  range 
of  activity  as  any  other  business  organization  in  the  city. 

It  is  operated  on  strictly  business  principles,  and  a  certain  amount  is  written 
off  for  depreciation  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year.  The  plant  itself  is 
an  extremely  modern  and  up-to-date  establishment,  having  been  completed  in 
November,  1934. 
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ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND  IN  1936 

C.  M.  Croft.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  New  Zealand,  March  31,  1937.— The  beginning  of  1936  saw  a 
new  Labour  Government  in  power  in  New  Zealand.  The  first  session  witnessed 
a  wealth  of  social  and  industrial  legislation.  Some  of  the  measures  were  for 
the  restoration  or  amendment  of  former  or  existing  Acts;  a  notable  example 
of  this  was  the  industrial  legislation  by  which  the  powers  formerly  conferred 
on  the  Arbitration  Court  were  restored.  The  same  court  was  given  new  responsi- 
bilities in  connection  with  the  40-hour  week  and  the  basic  wage,  both  of  these 
being  part  of  the  general  plan  of  the  Government. 

In  order  to  carry  out  various  aspects  of  its  policy,  the  Government  assumed 
control  of  and  altered  the  constitution  of  the  Reserve  Bank  of  New  Zealand. 
The  Primary  Products  Marketing  Act,  under  which  the  state  may  assume  control 
of  all  dairy  products  exported  was  the  chief  of  the  new  enactments.  At  present 
the  powers  conferred  by  this  Act  have  been  applied  only  to  butter  and  cheese 
exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  exporter  is  paid  by  the  Crown  as  soon  as 
exportation  takes  place,  and  the  price  paid  is  fixed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
dairy  season. 

The  Government's  first  budget  was  balanced  at  $124,000,000,  a  record  figure 
in  the  financial  history  of  New  Zealand;  there  was  considerable  expansion  in 
the  expenditure  on  social  services,  particularly  pensions.  Public  works  were 
resumed  on  an  enlarged  scale;  the  additional  cost  is  to  be  met  partly  through 
the  budget  and  partly  by  utilizing  existing  loan  money  or  authority  for 
such  loans. 

One  of  the  most  important  items  of  legislation  was  the  Industrial  Efficiency 
Act,  which  gave  very  wide  powers  to  regulate  and  control  industry,  where  this 
is  considered  desirable.  Industries  may  be  required  to  operate  under  licence 
and  already  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  power  in  about  a  dozen  industries. 
A  Bureau  of  Industry  has  been  established  whose  major  duty  is  to  investigate 
various  industries,  or  proposed  industries,  and  to  make  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  or  development  of  these. 

Railway  returns  show  an  improvement  as  compared  with  1935;  for  the 
thirty-six  weeks  ended  December  5,  1936,  the  net  ton-miles  run  totalled 
329,941,000,  which  was  13-1  per  cent  higher  than  for  the  similar  period  of  1935. 
The  number  of  passenger  journeys  during  the  1936  period  was  14,087,741,  which 
was  an  increase  of  5-8  per  cent.  Both  revenue  and  expenditure  increased,  and 
the  excess  of  revenue  amounted  to  $712,000  as  against  $875,200  for  the  1935 
period. 

The  number  of  motor  vehicles  licensed  as  at  December  31,  1936,  was 
241,915  as  compared  with  216,905  at  the  end  of  1935,  200,577  on  the  same  date 
in  1934,  and  188,984  in  1933.  There  were  30,264  motor  vehicles  imported  in 
1936  as  against  20,842  in  1935,  and  86,423,750  gallons  of  motor  spirit  were 
imported  during  1936,  an  increase  of  35-2  per  cent  over  1935. 

Factory  Production 

Factory  production  statistics  for  the  year  1935-36  show  a  continuance  of 
the  upward  trend  which  was  indicated  in  the  statistics  for  the  two  previous 
years.  The  value  of  factory  production  in  1935-36  was  higher  than  in  any 
year  since  1929-30. 

The  number  of  establishments  (1934-35  figures  within  parentheses)  reporting 
operations  was  5,536  (5,270),  the  highest  number  yet  recorded,  being  an  increase 
of  5  per  cent  over  1934-35.    There  were  some  86,588  (79,358)  persons  engaged 
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in  these  industries,  which  also  constitutes  a  new  record  of  employment.  The 
salaries  and  wages  paid  (including  amounts  drawn  by  working  proprietors  in 
lieu  of  salaries  or  wages)  amounted  to  $59,400,000,  which  was  12  per  cent 
higher  than  in  1934-35.  The  cost  of  materials  used  was  $239,760,000  or  an 
increase  of  15  per  cent.  The  total  value  of  products  was  $360,056,000,  which 
was  13  per  cent  above  that  for  the  preceding  year.  The  Auckland  Provincial 
District,  which  is  the  largest  in  both  population  and  area,  has  the  greatest 
number  of  establishments  (1,801)  and  also  the  highest  value  of  products 
($139,396,000),  while  the  Wellington  District  was  next  both  as  to  the  number 
of  factories  (1,182)  and  the  value  of  production  ($74,480,000). 

Of  the  principal  industries,  butter  and  cheese  was  the  leading  one  so  far 
as  the  value  of  products  was  concerned,  with  a  total  of  $93,458,000;  followed 
by  meat  freezing  and  preserving,  etc.,  $70,056,000;  electric  supply,  $19,572,000; 
printing  and  publishing,  $16,160,000;  sawmilling,  $15,080,000;  coach  building 
and  motor  engineering,  $12,890,000;  clothing,  $12,360,000;  grain  milling, 
$9,208,000;  general  engineering,  $7,136,000;  and  biscuit  and  confectionery, 
$6,752,700. 

EXPANSION  OF  INDUSTRY 

New  Zealand's  industries  are  continuing  to  expand,  and  many  articles  which 
were  formerly  imported  in  substantial  quantities  are  now  being  made  locally. 
In  many  instances,  the  expansion  in  local  production  has  not  meant  a  decrease 
in  imports — in  fact  both  have  frequently  expanded  to  meet  increased  demand. 
It  may  be  expected  that  in  the  long  run  the  imported  article  will  suffer  to  the 
advantage  of  the  locally  manufactured  lines.  Overseas  manufacturers  should 
continue  to  supply  those  commodities  where  mass  production  is  an  essential 
consideration  or  where  changing  styles  or  designs  render  local  production 
difficult. 

The  tendency  at  present,  however,  is  for  New  Zealand  to  produce  those 
items  which  can  be  made  economically  or  efficiently  within  the  country.  This 
is,  of  course,  particularly  true  of  those  commodities  where  the  raw  materials 
are  available  locally,  but  it  also  applies  to  many  articles  where  the  raw  materials 
may  be  imported  at  a  reasonable  cost.  An  example  of  this  is  the  case  of  flour; 
formerly  New  Zealand  imported  large  quantities  of  flour  for  blending  with 
local  flour,  but  during  1936  the  importation  of  flour  was  prohibited  and  corre- 
sponding quantities  of  wheat  were  imported  for  milling  in  New  Zealand,  and  the 
resultant  flour  blended  with  that  produced  from  locally  grown  wheat.  The 
ultimate  objective  is  to  make  the  country  self-supporting  in  wheat  as  well. 

Value  of  Production 

The  statistics  of  the  value  of  production  of  various  classes,  both  primary 
and  secondary,  show  an  estimated  total  for  the  1935-36  year  of  $456,800,000 
as  compared  with  $388,000,000  for  the  preceding  twelve  months,  or  an  increase 
of  17-7  per  cent.  The  value  of  production  for  the  year  under  consideration  was 
higher  than  for  any  year  since  1929-30.  The  various  classes  of  production  were 
as  follows:  agricultural,  $36,800,000;  pastoral,  $138,000,000;  dairying,  poultry, 
and  bees,  $115,200,000;  mining,  $16,000,000;  fisheries,  $1,600,000;  forestry, 
$12,000,000;  factory,  $92,800,000;  and  building  and  miscellaneous,  $44,400,000. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  PASTORAL 

Agricultural  production  was  some  16-5  per  cent  in  advance  of  that  for 
1934-35,  due  largely  to  a  more  satisfactory  harvest  of  wheat,  oats,  and  grass- 
seed  crops. 

Pastoral  production  also  increased  materially  (21-9  per  cent).  The  com- 
moditv  contributing  most  largely  to  this  expansion  was  wool,  the  quantity 
having  increased  from  275,900,000  pounds  in  1934-35  to  316,500,000  pounds  in 
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1935-36,  while  prices  realized  were  also  higher.  Cattle  prices  were  also  firmer. 
Dairy  production  accounted  for  about  90  per  cent  of  the  value  shown  above 
under  the  heading  of  "  dairying,  poultry,  and  bees.7'  The  quantity  increased 
slightly,  but  prices  of  butter  and  cheese  were  higher  and  the  value  of  production 
was  up  some  25-2  per  cent.  Prospects  are  improved  by  the  inauguration  of  a 
direct  steamship  service  to  the  Middle  East,  which  is  expected  to  increase  out- 
lets in  the  Orient. 

MINING 

The  value  of  mining  production  showed  an  increase  of  about  $800,000; 
gold  mining  was  mainly  responsible  for  this  increase,  although  coal  mining  also 
contributed.  The  production  in  the  forest  industry  continued  to  expand  for 
the  third  successive  year,  having  risen  from  $6,800,000  in  1932-33  to  $12,000,000 
in  1935-36.  This  increase  is  the  result  largely  of  the  revival  in  the  building 
trade. 

FACTORY 

A  notable  increase  ($10,000,000)  is  to  be  observed  in  the  value  of  factory 
production.  This  expansion,  together  with  those  recorded  in  the  two  preceding 
years,  has  brought  the  value  in  1935-36  almost  to  the  high  level  of  the  pre- 
depression  years.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  value  of  factory  production 
referred  to  here  does  not  include  the  value  of  production  in  the  industries 
engaged  in  processing  primary  products,  such  as  butter  and  cheese. 

index  numbers:  value,  volume,  and  producers'  prices 

The  following  table  shows  the  index  numbers  of  value  and  volume  of  pro- 
duction and  also  producers'  prices  during  the  past  five  years,  the  base  period 
being  1928-29  as  1,000:— 

Index  Numbers  Index  Numbers    Index  Numbers 
of  Value  of      of  Producers'        of  Volume  of 


Year  Production  Prices  Production 

1931-  32                                                        660  690  957 

1932-  33                                                        662  654  1.012 

1933-  34                                                        780  726  1.074 

1934-  35                                                      766  739  1,037 

1935-  36                                                       902  809  1,115 


These  figures  show  that  both  the  value  and  volume  of  production  have 
expanded  materially,  the  volume  to  a  point  higher  than  in  the  boom  years 
before  the  depression,  while  the  value  is  approaching  that  level. 

Building  Trade 

The  value  of  building  permits  issued  in  the  larger  towns  during  1936  reached 
the  total  of  $22,880,000,  which  was  an  increase  of  24  per  cent  over  the  total 
for  1935  and  56-5  per  cent  over  the  1934  value.  Permits  for  the  erection  of 
new  dwellings  show  a  considerable  increase  over  the  previous  three  years,  the 
numbers  of  permits  being:  1933,  1,732;  1934,  2,006;  1935,  3,038;  and  1936, 
3,391.  The  number  of  permits  for  dwellings  from  January  to  June,  1936.  was 
1,748;  that  for  the  June-to-December  period  was  1,643.  This  recession  is  doubt- 
less due  to  the  announcement  of  the  Government  that  a  housing  scheme  would 
be  undertaken  shortly,  and  in  fact  tenders  have  been  invited  for  the  erection 
of  some  hundreds  of  workmen's  homes. 

Banking 

An  indication  of  the  financial  position  of  New  Zealand  at  the  end  of  the 
year  is  afforded  by  the  average  weekly  value  of  bank  debits  to  individual 
accounts  during  December,  which  stood  at  $74,085,000,  this  being  an  excep- 
tionally high  figure.  The  peak  level  in  bank  debits  is  generally  reached  between 
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February  and  April.  It  is,  then,  noteworthy  that  the  figure  for  December, 
1936,  is  the  highest  recorded  for  any  month  since  March,  1930.  Monthly  statis- 
tics of  bank  debits  have  been  collected  since  early  in  1928,  since  when  the  figure 
for  December,  1936,  has  been  exceeded  in  only  three  instances — in  February 
and  March,  1929,  and  in  March,  1930.  The  volume  of  bank  debits  (or  in  other 
words  the  cheque  transactions)  is  indicative  of  the  state  of  business,  and  the 
very  high  figure  for  December  shows  exceptional  buoyancy  in  commercial 
activity  in  New  Zealand. 

NOTE  CIRCULATION 

On  the  other  hand,  the  statistics  of  note  circulation  are  a  better  index  of 
the  available  spending  power  of  wage-earners  and  others  who  do  not  conduct 
their  transactions  by  cheque.  The  note  circulation  has  risen  considerably 
during  recent  months.  Normally  the  circulation  declines  during  the  winter 
months  (July  to  September)  due  to  the  dropping  off  of  farming  and  other 
activities  affected  by  the  winter  season.  The  note  circulation  fell,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  from  March  to  July,  but  in  August  an  increase  to  $30,267,700  was 
recorded.  This  expansion  was,  without  doubt,  due  to  the  restoration  of  cuts  in 
wages  and  salaries.  The  buoyancy  in  the  note  circulation  has  continued,  and 
the  weekly  average  in  December  reached  $36,176,000,  which  is  the  highest  on 
record;  in  fact,  each  monthly  average  from  August  onwards  has  been  a  record. 
The  note  circulation  during  Christmas  week  of  1936  was  $41,760,000  as  against 
$33,048,000  for  the  corresponding  week  of  1935,  ample  evidence  of  the  improved 
spending  power  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

SAVINGS  BANK  DEPOSITS 

In  the  New  Zealand  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  there  were  840,671  depositors 
as  at  March  31,  1936,  as  against  817,617  twelve  months  previously.  The  total 
amount  of  deposits  during  the  1935-36  year  was  $102,400,000,  while  the  with- 
drawals amounted  to  $94,000,000,  leaving  an  excess  of  deposits  of  $8,400,000. 
The  total  amount  to  the  credit  of  depositors  as  at  March  31,  1936,  was  $211,- 
664,000.  In  the  trustee  savings  banks  there  were  238,108  depositors,  the  amount 
of  deposits  was  $26,604,000,  and  of  withdrawals  $25,948,000.  The  total  amount 
to  the  credit  of  depositors  was  $47,092,000  at  the  end  of  the  1935-36  year. 

Unemployment 

Statistics  covering  the  number  of  unemployed  males  prepared  by  the  Labour 
Department  showT  a  steady  improvement  in  the  position,  particularly  during 
the  closing  months  of  the  year.  The  figures  for  the  four  weeks  ended  January 
18,  1936,  showed  56,502  unemployed.  This  declined  slowly  until  April,  when 
the  number  was  49,819.  A  seasonal  increase  in  unemployment  then  occurred, 
reaching  a  maximum  of  54,238  early  in  July.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  marked 
improvement,  and  for  the  four  weeks  ended  December  19,  1936,  there  were 
39,072  unemployed  compared  with  57,281  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1935. 

COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

B.  Millin,  Commercial  Agent 

Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Show,  1937 

Sydney,  April  15,  1937. — The  annual  show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  New  South  Wales  has  just  terminated.  It  is  always  held  during  the 
Easter  period,  and,  contrary  to  the  usual  experience,  this  year's  show  was 
favoured  with  fine  weather.  Consequently  the  attendance  was  greater  than 
at  any  previous  show  and  reached  the  total  of  742,146.  Entries  surpassed  all 
previous  figures. 
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On  January  26,  1938,  the  State  of  New  South  Wales  will  celebrate  the 
150th  anniversary  of  its  foundation,  and  as  part  of  the  celebrations,  which  will 
extend  over  a  three-months'  period,  the  society  will  hold  a  show  which  will 
last  for  eighteen  days.  Exhibitors  from  abroad  are  strongly  advised  to  make 
application  at  an  early  date  for  space. 

Australian  Wool  Sales 

Wool  sales  in  Australia  during  the  nine  months  ended  March  31.  1937, 
realized  £50,260,000,  or  £640,000  more  than  the  whole  of  the  1935-36  season. 
Compared  with  the  realizations  for  nine  months  of  last  season,  the  year's  total 
to  that  date  shows  an  increase  of  £5,760,000,  or  13  per  cent.  These  results  were 
achieved  despite  a  decrease  of  76,000  in  the  number  of  bales  sold.  The  average 
prices  obtained  for  greasy  wool  during  the  two  periods  were  as  follows:  nine 
months,  1935-36,  14-2  pence  per  pound,  £17  14s.  7d.  per  bale;  nine  months, 
1936-37,  16-5  pence  per  pound,  £20  12s.  lOd.  per  bale. 

Prices  began  to  move  upward  about  this  time  two  years  ago,  and  the 
demand  has  been  maintained  almost  without  interruption.  Values  are  now  from 
70  to  80  per  cent  above  those  of  April,  1935,  and  the  demand  is  much  more 
widely  distributed.  The  Continent,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Belgium  have 
all  taken  much  more  wool  this  season  than  last;  but  Japanese  purchases  show 
a  considerable  decrease.  The  full  season's  returns  should  be  the  best  since 
1928-29,  when  the  total  sales  were  valued  at  £57,000,000. 

What  is  practically  the  closing  sales  in  the  Sydney  market  are  now  in  pro- 
gress, and  last  week's  series  showed  an  increase  of  5  per  cent  above  those  of 
the  last  series.  Owing  to  the  dwindling  quantities  now  available  and  the  need 
for  mill  supplies  to  carry  on  until  the  new  clip  arrives  at  consuming  centres, 
the  demand  is  very  strong. 

The  clean  cost  of  64/70  spinners'  fleece  on  the  floor,  Sydney  stores,  is  now 
42  to  43  pence  per  pound  compared  with  32  pence  in  September  last,  and 
64/70  topmakers'  fleece,  40  pence  compared  with  28  pence  in  September. 

Increase  in  Australian  Trade 

Higher  prices  for  wool,  wTheat,  and  metals  have  resulted  in  a  progressive 
improvement  in  Australia's  trade  balance  during  the  present  export  season. 

For  the  eight  months  ended  February  28,  1937,  exports  exceeded  imports 
by  £stg. 21, 985,000.  For  seven  months  the  favourable  balance  was  £stg.l4,- 
886,000,  for  six  months  £stg.l2,324,000,  and  for  five  months  only  £stg.4,813,000. 

For  the  eight  months  ended  February,  1936,  exports  exceeded  imports  by 
£stg.l7,188,000,  so  that  the  improvement  this  trade  year  was  £stg4,797,000. 

The  total  exports  for  eight  months  of  the  present  trade  year,  which  ends 
on  June  30,  were  valued  at  £stg.82,781,000  compared  with  £stg.75,039,000  for 
eight  months  of  1935-36.  Exports  of  greasy  and  scoured  wool  rose  from 
£A37,850,000  to  £A42,948,000,  despite  a  decrease  of  more  than  15,000,000 
pounds  in  the  quantitv  shipped. 

Exports  of  wheatVose  from  £A8,806,000  to  £A9,461,000,  of  silver  and  silver- 
lead  ores  and  concentrates  from  £A125,000  to  £A343,000,  of  zinc  concentrates 
and  ores  from  £A218,000  to  £A344,000,  and  of  lead  from  £A2,804,000  to 
£A3,31 2,000.    Imports  increased  by  £stg.2,945,000  to  £stg.60,796,000. 

Australian  Wheat  Harvest 

The  harvest  in  Australia  this  season  yielded  137,397,000  bushels,  of  which 
New  South  Wales  contributed  45,500,000  bushels,  compared  with  a  total  of 
142.603,000  bushels  (47,265,000  bushels  from  New  South  Wales)  in  1935-36, 
and  an  average  for  Australia  of  163,699,000  bushels  for  the  ten  years  1926-36. 
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Population  of  Australia 

The  decline  in  the  rate  of  the  natural  population  increase  of  Australia, 
which  proceeded  steadily  through  the  depression,  was  arrested  last  year  when 
a  small  percentage  of  increase  in  the  rate  was  recorded.  The  natural  increase 
was  last  year  7-7  per  cent  per  1,000  of  the  mean  population  compared  with 
7-1  per  cent  in  each  of  the  preceding  two  years.  The  rate  of  the  natural  increase, 
however,  though  evidently  rising,  is  still  markedly  lower  than  in  1921,  when  it 
was  15  per  1,000. 

The  population  of  Australia  is  recorded  at  6,806,752,  of  which  2,681,736 
are  in  the  State  of  New  South  Wales  and  1,851,862  in  the  State  of  Victoria. 

Sydney  Rabbit  Skin  Sales 

Although  the  winter  season  has  not  yet  arrived  and  really  first-class  skins 
are  not  available,  there  has  been  a  strong  demand  for  all  descriptions  and  prices 
are  advancing  with  each  week's  sales.  At  last  week's  sale  prices  ruled,  on  the 
average,  about  3  pence  to  4  pence  above  those  of  the  previous  week.  Quotations 
(in  pence  per  pound)  are  as  follows: — 

Autumns,  53  to  59  per  pound;  racks,  48  to  50;  fifth  heavy  pelts,  to  63;  sixth  heavy- 
pelts,  42  to  48;  seventh  heavy  pelts,  33  to  40;  third  does,  to  49;  fourth  does,  to  40;  fifth 
does,  28  to  3$;  half  to  three-quarter  grown,  42  to  44;  kitten  and  suckers,  26  to  38;  first 
damaged,  37  to  40;  second  damaged,  33  to  36;  third  damaged,  26  to  31;  fourth  damaged, 
21  to  24;  blacks,  to  55;  fawns,  to  55.   Hare  skins  are  Is.  to  6s.  per  dozen. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

H.  W.  Brighton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  April  16,  1937. — The  high  level  of  prosperity  attained  in  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  in  1935  and  1936  has  continued  into  the  first  three  months 
of  this  year.  Statistics  reveal  increased  employment  on  the  mines  and  elsewhere, 
and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  unemployed  and  those  employed  on  relief  work. 
Banking  figures  show  increased  deposits.  The  railways  continue  to  build  up 
large  reserves.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  rural  community  has  improved 
as  the  result  of  higher  prices  for  wool,  mohair,  and  maize.  General  business 
at  Cape  Town  and  Johannesburg  was  buoyant,  the  volume  being  in  excess  of 
that  recorded  during  the  corresponding  period  of  the  past  few  years. 

The  expansion  of  the  gold  mining  industry,  which  has  been  steady  since 
the  departure  of  the  Union  from  the  gold  standard  at  the  end  of  1932,  continues 
unabated.  Increases  are  recorded  in  tonnages  crushed  and  in  revenue,  but  the 
increase  in  revenue  has  been  offset  by  higher  costs,  thus  decreasing  the  working 
profit.  The  total  number  of  employees  in  March  was  36,678  as  compared  to 
33,819  in  March,  1936.  This  industry  is  therefore  distributing  more  money 
than  at  any  period  in  its  history,  and  as  long  as  it  continues  to  expand  necessi- 
tating heavy  capital  expenditure,  so  long  will  the  unprecedented  prosperity  of 
the  Union  continue. 

As  an  indication  of  South  Africa's  prosperity,  the  sales  of  new  motor  cars 
during  the  month  of  January  numbered  4,810,  creating  a  record  compared  with 
4,530  and  3,885  cars  respectively  in  January,  1936  and  1935.  Johannesburg 
headed  the  list  with  1,077,  followed  by  Cape  Town  with  698. 

An  indication  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Union  may  be  gained  from 
the  returns  for  1936  of  the  Commissioner  of  Revenue,  tabled  in  the  House  of 
Assembly  early  in  the  year.  Of  those  earning  £400  a  year  or  over,  40,690  (or 
four-fifths)  were  married,  and  7,800  were  single.  Out  of  a  total  of  £7,862,822, 
the  private  taxpayers  paid  £1,000,000,  and  over  2,000  income-tax-paying  com- 
panies paid  the  balance.    Income  tax  and  super  taxes  represented  46  per  cent 
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of  the  total  collected;  3,275  individuals  and  233  companies  paid  £1,835,051  in 
super  tax;  the  average  income  per  head  of  the  private  individuals  was  £5,000. 

Receipts  from  mining  (including  revenue  from  State-owned  mines,  income 
tax,  excess  profit  duty,  gold  profits,  surtax,  and  export  duty  on  diamonds) 
amounted  to  £15,071,780,  of  which  £14,299,932  was  contributed  by  the  gold  mines. 

The  Table  Bay  Harbour  development  scheme  has  now  been  definitely 
embarked  upon.  The  scheme— one  of  the  most  ambitious  harbour  engineering 
ventures  undertaken  in  the  Empire — when  completed  will  not  only  provide 
excellent  harbour  facilities,  but  will  affect  the  future  layout  and  planning  of  the 
centre  of  the  business  section  of  Cape  Town. 

Government  Finances 

The  Budget  was  presented  on  March  15,  and  in  general  the  Minister  of 
Finance  announced  the  continuance  of  his  former  practice  of  applying  the 
major  portion  of  the  surplus  of  £5,144,221  towards  the  reduction  of  debt  rather 
than  towards  tax  reduction. 

The  total  revenue  for  the  year  was  £42,855,158,  which  constituted  a  record. 
In  the  previous  year  the  total  was  £39,783,935.  The  total  expenditure  for  the 
year  ending  March  31,  1937,  was  £37,710,937,  as  compared  to  £36,748,989  for 
fiscal  year  1936. 

For  1937-38  the  Minister  of  Finance  anticipates  that  the  past  year's  pros- 
perity will  continue,  and  he  has  budgeted  for  another  surplus  of  £4,350,000. 
This  he  proposes  to  distribute  partly  in  advance  by  the  allocation  of  £1,500,000 
to  finance  capital  expenditure  from  the  loan  account,  and  £1,100,000  to  the  loan 
account,  or  in  other  words,  £2,600,000  is  being  set  aside  for  loan  account  and 
will  save  borrowing  to  that  extent,  which  it  is  estimated  will  save  the  taxpayer 
£300,000  in  interest  payments. 

The  balance  of  the  surplus  will  be  passed  on — namely,  £1,750,000 — in  the 
form  of  concessions,  including  old  age  pensions,  remission  of  customs  duties,  and 
reduced  telephone  charges. 

At  the  close  of  the  current  financial  year  the  public  debt  amounted  to 
£257,000,000,  made  up  of  £104,000,000  external,  and  £153,000,000  internal,  an 
increase  as  compared  to  last  vear  of  £6,000,000.  The  external  debt  was  reduced 
by  £19,000,000,  but  the  internal  debt  increased  by  £25,000,000. 

During  the  year  loan  conversion  and  repayment  aggregated  £34,000,000, 
made  up  of  two  London  loans  amounting  to  £19,000,000,  and  five  local  loans 
amounting  to  £15,000,000.  The  London  loans  were  paid  off  by  borrowing 
£17,600,000  locally,  and  £1,400,000  from  surplus  revenue. 

The  local  holders  were  given  the  option  of  converting  into  a  local  loan  the 
loan  which  was  issued  at  3  per  cent  at  par,  and  applications  for  conversion 
amounted  to  £12,000,000,  or  81  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  list  of  cash  applications 
was  closed  when  subscriptions  reached  approximately  £7,000,000. 

It  is  estimated  that  Treasury  bills  outstanding  at  March  31  will  be  approxi- 
mately £11,000,000,  an  increase  during  the  past  year  of  £9,000,000.  The  rates 
were  fixed  at  \\  per  cent  discount  for  twelve  months,  and  J  per  cent  for  six 
months. 

At  March  31  the  sinking  fund  held  approximately  £3,000,000  of  stock  of 
Union  external  loans,  placing  the  net  external  debt  at  £101,000,000,  and  also 
about  £3,000,000  of  Union  internal  securities,  making  a  net  internal  debt  of 
£150,000,000. 

HOUSING  loan  scheme 

The  Finance  Minister  also  announced  a  housing  loan  scheme  for  individuals 
se  monthly  income  does  not  exceed  £30  per  month,  and  to  public  authorities 
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for  sub-economic  housing  schemes  for  persons  who  are  not  in  a  position  to  build 
their  own  homes.  The  Government  is  negotiating  with  the  building  societies 
to  enable  persons  to  borrow  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  at  3i  per  cent  interest,  with 
a  redemption  period  spread  over  twenty  years.  The  Central  Housing  Board  has 
£5,000,000  available  for  this  assistance. 

The  combined  gold  and  foreign  exchange  resources  of  the  Reserve  Bank 
showed  a  decline  during  1936  of  £4,600,000,  due  to  the  Government's  program 
of  redemption  of  overseas  debt.  If,  however,  the  Government  had  not  remitted 
to  London  about  £17,000,000  for  the  redemption  of  debt,  there  would  have 
been  a  favourable  balance  of  payments  of  about  £12,000,000,  due  mainly  to 
the  influx  of  overseas  capital  for  mining,  industrial,  and  commercial  purposes. 

The  note  circulation  of  the  Reserve  Bank  showed  a  substantial  increase, 
from  £14,700,000  at  the  end  of  1935  to  £16,400,000  at  the  end  of  1936.  This 
increase  must  be  attributed  to  the  continued  expansion  of  economic  activity 
in  the  Union. 

Railways  and  Harbours 

The  Minister  of  Railways,  in  presenting  his  budget,  showed  a  surplus  of 
£1,873,180  for  the  year,  made  up  of  £125,155  brought  forward  from  previous 
year,  and  £1,748,025  anticipated  surplus,  and  after  allowing  for  contributions 
to  Renewals  Fund,  Betterment  Fund,  and  Workmen's  Compensation  Fund,  a 
balance  of  £3,180  is  to  be  carried  forward. 

During  the  past  four  years  capital  expenditures  amounting  to  £18,807,188 
have  been  incurred;  £10,733,719  on  permanent  way,  £2,395,512  on  harbour 
improvements,  £2,062,234  on  rolling  stock,  £994,639  on  construction  of  new  lines, 
£841,098  on  electrification,  £432,311  on  road  motor  services,  £591,006  on  airways, 
and  the  balance,  £756,669,  on  other  improvements. 

During  1936  the  railways  earned  £31,762,008  at  a  cost  of  7s.  6 -3d.  per  train 
mile,  and  transported  32,231,489  tons  of  freight. 

For  1937  the  Minister  estimates  that  the  receipts  will  amount  to  £36,850,415, 
and  expenditure  to  £36,843,797. 

As  compared  to  1936,  the  Minister  proposes  to  grant  concessions  in  rates 
and  fares  amounting  to  £545,000  for  1937.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the 
elimination  of  level  crossings  and  the  purchase  of  new  equipment,  and  as  a 
contribution  towards  the  new  utility  company,  which  is  to  promote  the  tourist 
industry,  the  railways  will  contribute  £50,000. 

AERIAL  TRANSPORT 

Aerial  transport  in  South  Africa  is  steadily  increasing,  and  on  March  1  a 
new  schedule  of  fares  came  into  force.  The  basis  of  the  new  fares  is  as  follows: 
100  miles,  £2  minimum;  150  miles,  £3;  200  miles,  £4;  and  thereafter  7s.  6d.  for 
each  25  miles  or  part  thereof.  It  is,  however,  a  condition,  that  where  the  former 
rate  was  lower  between  any  two  points  than  the  fare  calculated  on  the  new 
basis,  the  lesser  rate  will  continue  to  apply. 

With  the  arrival  of  new  equipment  and  the  introduction  of  the  Id.  local 
airmail  rate,  existing  services  will  be  still  further  increased.  Increases  in  the 
imports  and  number  of  passengers  handled  at  Union  ports  are  revealed  in  the 
most  recent  figures  issued. 

Agriculture 

Agricultural  conditions  on  the  whole  were  satisfactory  during  the  quarter. 
Wool  prices  receded  slightly.  Maize  prices  also  weakened,  but  other  farm 
product  prices  were  firm,  and  the  outlook  is  favourable.  Locust  swarms,  which 
have  been  reported  in  various  districts,  have  not  caused  serious  damage,  due 
largely  to  effective  control  measures. 

Heavy  rains  have  fallen  in  all  the  provinces  and  crops  and  live  stock  are 
in  good  condition;  there  has  been  some  damage  by  floods  in  the  northern  areas. 
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EXPORT  SUBSIDIES  TO  CEASE 

Since  April  1,  1931,  the  Union  Government  has  paid  out  £10,500,000  in 
export  subsidies  to  primary  producers,  and  it  is  estimated  that  by  the  end  of 
this  year,  when  all  the  schemes  will  have  terminated,  the  figure  will  be  over 
£11,000,000. 

Up  to  February  1,  1937,  the  principal  subsidies  paid  out  were:  wool, 
£5,250,000;  citrus  fruits,  £1,074,000;  deciduous  fruits,  £850,000;  maize,  £815,000; 
hides  and  skins,  £485,000;  wattle  bark  and  extract,  £400,000;  minerals,  metals, 
and  ores,  £580,000;  and  meat,  £235,000. 

The  Government  has  decided  that  the  various  subsidies  are  no  longer  required 
and  termination  dates  have  been  announced  for  the  various  products. 

WOOL 

During  the  quarter  wool  values  receded  slightly.  This  was  attributed  to 
the  diminished  interest  of  Japanese  buyers  which  more  than  offset  increased 
purchases  for  the  German  accounts,  and  participation  by  Italy,  Bradford,  and 
France.  Clearances  generally,  however,  were  satisfactory  and  prices  for  good- 
quality  combing  wools  were  firm.  Short  wools  are  beginning  to  arrive  now, 
and  a  satisfactory  season  is  anticipated. 

In  January  a  levy  of  Is.  a  bale  was  reimposed  in  order  to  co-operate  with 
New  Zealand  and  Australia  in  the  double  purpose  of  encouraging  the  use  of 
wool  and  combating  artificial  fibres. 

MAIZE 

The  total  maize  crop  is  now  estimated  at  24,560,000  bags  of  200  pounds. 
The  previous  estimate  was  27,000,000  pounds,  which  has  been  reduced  due  to 
the  absence  of  rain  in  some  of  the  principal  producing  areas  towards  the  end 
of  February  and  early  part  of  March.  Last  year's  crop  amounted  to  14,882,000 
bags,  and  normal  consumption  is  around  15,000,000  bags,  so  that  this  year  there 
will  be  a  substantial  amount  available  for  export.  The  export  subsidy  on  maize 
is  6d.  a  bag,  but  this  terminates  on  June  30,  1937. 

WHEAT 

The  latest  estimate  of  the  wheat  crop  is  placed  at  4,858,400  bags  of  200 
pounds.  This  is  slightly  less  than  the  former  estimate  of  4,995,600  bags,  and 
is  attributable  to  hailstorms  and  heavy  rains,  particularly  in  the  Orange  Free 
State.   The  latest  quotations  are  from  17s.  to  17s.  3d.  per  bag. 

For  some  time  past  imports  of  wheat  have  been  restricted  through  a  permit 
system.  The  Board  of  Trade  and  Industries,  however,  has  recommended  to 
Parliament  that  "no  licences  for  wheat,  meal  or  flour  for  bread-making  be 
granted.''  The  board  further  recommended  that  only  17,000  bags  of  wheat  of 
200  pounds  each  be  admitted  for  biscuit  manufacturers,  or  its  equivalent  in 
flour,  for  one  year,  and  that  subsequent  requirements  be  considered  from  time 
to  time.  This  recommendation  is  made  with  a  view  to  utilizing  larger  quantities 
of  South  African  wheat. 

FRUIT 

The  exports  of  deciduous  fruits  for  the  season,  up  to  March  6,  were  40,152 
tons,  compared  to  51,532  tons  during  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous 
season.    Imports  of  grapes  increased;  those  of  all  other  fruits  decreased. 

Dried  fruit  shipments  also  decreased.  From  November  to  February  inclusive, 
1935-36,  shipments  amounted  to  3,651,329  pounds,  whereas  this  season  during  the 
same  period  only  904,056  pounds  were  exported. 
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Employment  and  Industry 

The  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  people  employed  in  industry  is  shown 
by  employment  index  figures.  These  are  based  on  the  number  employed  in 
June,  1925,  which  represents  1,000.  The  index  for  1936  was  1,300  in  comparison 
with  1,279  in  1935  and  1,147  in  1934.  The  lowest  index  figure  was  returned  in 
1932,  when  it  was  only  978. 

The  striking  aspect  of  the  index  figures  is  the  steady  increase  that  took 
place  during  1936  and  continued  into  1937.  In  January,  1936,  the  index  figure 
was  1,338.  By  June  it  had  increased  to  1,400.  In  December  it  was  1,429,  and 
in  January,  1937,  it  was  1,442. 

In  January,  1936,  the  number  of  people  employed  on  relief  work  was  12,038. 
In  January,  1937,  the  figure  had  dropped  to  9,000. 

The  Transvaal  Chamber  of  Mines  has  adopted  the  "closed  shop"  principle, 
which  will  come  into  effect  as  from  June  1,  1937.  Only  one  union  for  each  of 
the  respective  classes  of  employees  will  be  accorded  recognition.  This  action 
will  in  all  probability  terminate  a  disquieting  situation  which  threatened  to 
become  serious  as  the  result  of  efforts  to  organize  purely  Afrikaans-speaking 
unions  as  distinct  from  established  unions. 

The  demand  for  paper  in  the  Union  has  increased  greatly  of  late,  with 
the  result  that  it  is  proposed  to  establish  three  paper  mills.  The  production 
of  fine  papers  and  newsprint  is  not  being  considered,  the  promoters  confining 
their  efforts  to  other  kinds. 

Price  Indexes 

The  retail  price  indexes  for  the  Union  (1910=  1,000)  for  food  during 
February  was  1,153  as  against  1,149  in  January  and  1,148  in  December,  1936. 
The  corresponding  indexes  for  food,  fuel,  light,  and  rent,  and  for  the  combined 
index  (sundries  included)  were  1,193  and  1,271  respectively  as  against  1,191 
and  1,270  for  the  previous  month. 

Imports  and  Exports 

Imports  for  January  and  February,  excluding  Government  stores,  were 
valued  at  £14,019,000  as  compared  to  £12,619,000  in  the  corresponding  period 
last  year.  Exports  for  the  first  two  months  were  valued  at  £14,524,000,  including 
the  gold  premium,  as  compared  to  £16,541,000  for  the  corresponding  period  last 
year.  The  decrease  is  accounted  for  in  reduced  exports  of  bullion.  Exports  of 
fruit  decreased,  but  all  other  products  showed  increases. 

TRADE  AND  ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS   IN  BRITISH  MALAYA 

B.  C.  Butler,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(All  values  in  Straits  currency:  S$l  equals  58  cents  Canadian  approximately  at  present 
exchange.   Quantities  in  tons  of  2,240  pounds  or  piculs  equal  133^  pounds) 

Singapore,  March  15,  1937. — British  Malaya  is  the  name  applied  to  the 
several  states  in  the  Malaya  Peninsula  which  come  under  British  rule  or  pro- 
tection. It  comprises  the  Straits  Settlements,  consisting  of  the  cities  Singapore, 
Penang  and  Malacca,  and  Labuan,  Christmas  Island,  and  Coeos  Islands;  the 
four  Federated  Malay  States  and  five  Unfederated  Malay  States.  The  popula- 
tion totals  approximately  4,700,000,  of  which  2,130,000  are  Malays,  1,830,000 
Chinese,  645,000  British  Indians,  23,000  Europeans,  18,000  Eurasians,  and  55,000 
other  foreign  Orientals. 
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The  Straits  Settlements  ports  are  the  main  points  of  entry  for  imported 
goods,  and  are  also  the  principal  export  centres.  Singapore  alone  handles  over 
70  per  cent  of  the  import  trade  and  54  per  cent  of  the  export  trade,  and  Penang 
18  and  22  per  cent  respectively.  Port  Swettenham,  the  only  important  point  of 
direct  import  and  export  for  the  Federated  Malay  States,  handles  less  than  9 
per  cent  of  the  imports  into  Malaya  and  about  15  per  cent  of  the  exports.  Direct 
imports  into  the  Unfederated  Malay  States  are  negligible,  and  direct  exports 
are  only  about  5  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  whole  country. 

From  statistical  data  available,  and  the  general  impression  gained  from 
conversations  with  business  men,  prosperity  unquestionably  returned  to  Malaya 
during  1936.  A  marked  turn  in  the  tide  had  been  experienced  from  May,  1934, 
and  the  improvement  was  well  maintained  during  1935  although  on  a  less 
impressive  scale.  Business  during  the  early  months  of  1936  was  somewhat  dis- 
appointing, with  import  trade  far  from  brisk  due  to  heavy  purchasing  during 
the  last  quarter  of  1935.  However,  as  the  year  progressed  prices  for  tin  and 
rubber,  the  mainstays  of  the  country,  steadily  improved,  accompanied  by 
increased  quotas  under  the  International  Restriction  Agreements.  The  last 
quarter  of  the  year  left  no  doubt  that  the  country  was  well  out  of  the  depression. 
During  December  the  Christmas  retail  trade  was  unusually  good,  and  there  was 
a  wave  of  speculation  in  tin  and  rubber  and  industrial  shares  that  was  faintly 
reminiscent  of  pre-depression  years. 

However,  a  degree  of  conservatism  is  being  shown,  and  Malaya's  position 
to-day  is  better  than  it  was  in  the  early  1920's.  The  rationalization  of  her  two 
main  industries  has  been  achieved  on  an  international  and  highly  satisfactory 
basis,  so  that  the  rubber  and  tin  producers  now  face  the  future  with  confidence. 
x\s  recovery  proceeds,  especially  in  North  America,  on  which  continent  Malaya 
depends  for  the  sale  of  about  70  per  cent  of  her  tin  and  approximately  60  per 
cent  of  her  rubber,  production  in  Malaya  is  expanding,  while  income  and  imports 
are  increasing.  Governments  and  municipalities,  rubber  estates,  tin  mines,  and 
other  public  and  private  bodies  are  spending  large  sums  on  new  construction, 
repairs,  and  replacements  that  have  been  deferred  during  the  past  years.  Unless 
some  international  disaster  occurs,  1937  should  be  an  outstandingly  good  year 
for  British  Malaya. 

Trade 

The  total  foreign  trade,  including  bullion,  specie,  and  parcel  post,  was 
valued  at  SSI, 152 ,000, 000  (Can.$668,284,000)  as  compared  with  S$l, 062,912,000 
(Can.$616,489,000)  in  1935,  an  increase  of  about  9  per  cent.  The  favourable 
trade  balance  in  merchandise  only  (i.e.,  exclusive  of  bullion,  specie,  and  parcel 
post  i  shows  an  increase  of  17  per  cent  over  1935,  with  merchandise  exports  up 
by  10  per  cent  and  imports  by  about  7  per  cent. 

The  table  hereunder  shows  the  merchandise  imports,  exports,  and  total 
trade  for  the  past  three  years  and  for  the  year  1929  for  comparison: — 

Imports         Exports       Total  Trade 


Year  Figures  in  1.000  Straits  Dollars 

1929    880.225  921.792  1.802,017 

1934    460.465  543.991  1.004.456 

1935    466  665  570.349  1.037.C14 

1936    503,024  627.761  1,130,785 


Exports 

(  The  following  table  summarizes  the  principal  exports  from  British  Malaya 
during  the  past  three  years,  with  the  quantity  and  value  shipped  to  Canada  in 
1936  shown  in  cases  where  this  information  is  available. 
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Summary  of  the  Principal  Exports  of  British  Malaya 


Tons 
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l,yoy,4oo 

Canada 

293 

25.964 

1935 

24.256 

2.157.032 

1934 

26,825 

2,406.735 

Tin  

 1936 

83,492 

141,352,602 

Canada 

1.052 

1.789,983 

1935 

62.248 

117.294.052 

1934 

50.186 

96.724.271 

*  Chiefly  re-exports,    f  Yards. 


The  principal  destinations  of  merchandise  exports  during  the  past  three 
years  are  tabled  below.  It  will  be  noted  that  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Japan  were  reduced  in  the  year  under  review  by  40  per  cent  and  8  per  cent 
respectively  as  compared  with  1935;  that  exports  to  Netherlands  India  and 
other  countries  were  practically  unchanged;  that  exports  to  the  United  States 
constitute  47  per  cent  of  the  total;  and  that  exports  to  British  possessions 
increased  by  15  per  cent.   Canada's  purchases  are  included  in  the  last  heading. 
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1934  1935  1936 
Figures  in  1,000  Straits  Dollars 

United  Kingdom                                              91,644  87,713  53,941 

British  possessions                                           66,793  81,187  93,555 

Continent  of  Europe                                        87,834  74.420  76.238 

United  States                                                 188,555  213.588  295.609 

Japan                                                              51,381  52,685  48,207 

Netherlands  India                                             30.225  33,500  33.005 

Other  countries                                                 27,559  27,256  27,206 


543,991  570,349  627,761 

Figures  of  the  total  exports  to  Canada  are  not  yet  available  in  local 
statistics,  but  according  to  the  returns  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Canada's  purchases  from  British  Malaya  for  the  eleven  months  ending  Novem- 
ber, 1936,  were  Can.$10,134,000,  an  increase  of  55  per  cent  over  the  same  period 
in  1935  and  511  per  cent  over  the  same  period  in  1934.  According  to  these 
figures,  Canada's  purchases  from  British  Malaya  now  exceed  her  purchases  from 
any  other  British  country  with,  of  course,  the  exception  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
From  the  earlier  table  it  will  be  noted  that  rubber  is  the  main  commodity  pur- 
chased; the  large  increase  shown  in  the  total  imports  from  Malaya  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  major  portion  of  rubber  shipments  is  now  moving  direct  to 
Canadian  ports  instead  of  via  United  States  ports  as  was  the  case  previously. 

Imports 

Principal  sources  with  total  of  merchandise  imports  from  each  for  the  past 
three  years  are  tabled  below: — 


1934  1935  1936 
Figures  in  1,000  Straits  Dollars 

United  Kingdom                                               67,063  75,099  76,549 

British  possessions                                          69,781  79,906  82,803 

Continent  of  Europe                                         19,908  22,532  23,938 

United  States                                                  8,256  9.103  9,359 

Japan                                                              37,496  30,413  32,546 

Netherlands  India                                           159,663  147,829  161,219 

Other  countries                                                 98,298  101,784  116.610 


Total   460,465  466,665  503,024 


Imports  increased  from  all  countries,  and  Netherlands  India  was  the  source 
for  32  per  cent  of  the  total.  Imports  from  Japan  increased  slightly  but  con- 
stituted less  than  7  per  cent  of  the  total. 

TEXTILES 

The  quota  system  instituted  in  May,  1934,  for  the  control  of  non-British 
piece-goods  imports  appears  to  be  operating  satisfactorily  and  to  the  benefit  of 
United  Kingdom  manufacturers.  While  total  imports  of  cotton  piece-goods 
increased  in  1936  by  approximately  11,000,000  yards,  and  cotton  sarongs  by 
2.500,000  yards,  imports  from  Japan  were  reduced  by  700,000  yards  and  almost 
1,000.000  yards  respectively. 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

The  local  statistics  are  not  yet  available  in  complete  form,  and  it  is  there- 
fore impossible  to  ascertain  the  total  of  Canada's  share  of  Malaya's  import 
trade.  However,  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  figures  for  the  eleven 
months  ending  November  show  exports  from  Canada  to  Malaya  in  1936  to  the 
total  of  Can.Sl, 312,281  as  compared  with  $1,474,936  in  the  same  period  of  1935, 
a  decrease  of  about  11  per  cent.  While  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  year  under 
review  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  it  would  be  well  to  point  out  that 
1935  exports  to  Malaya  were  18-7  per  cent  over  1934  and  213  per  cent  over 
1933.  Full  particulars,  with  comments  on  the  markets  for  products  in  which 
Canadian  exporters  are  interested,  will  be  published  in  a  later  issue  of  the  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal. 
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IMPORTS  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

Meanwhile,  the  following  table  shows  Malayan  imports  of  motor  vehicles, 
Canada's  most  important  export  to  this  country: — 

Passenger  Cars 

United  Kingdom  

British  possessions  (mainly  Canada)  

Europe  

United  States  

Others  

Total  

Value  in  1 ,00 0  Straits  dollars  

Commercial  Vehicles 

United  Kingdom  

British  possessions  (mainly  Canada)  

Europe  

United  States  

Others  ;.\ti 

Total  /i;  ' 

Value  in  1,000  Straits  dollars  

Imports  of  motor  vehicles  were  reduced  by  20  per  cent  in  1936;  the  only 
increase  was  in  imports  of  commercial  vehicles  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Improved  conditions  have  restored  the  demand  for  the  American-type  car,  but 
the  general  preference  is  still  for  low  horse-power  models  because  of  the  high 
price  of  gasolene,  which,  despite  a  decrease  toward  the  end  of  1936,  still  retails  at 
the  equivalent  of  45  cents  Canadian  per  imperial  gallon. 


1934 

1935 

1936 

2,701 

3.947 

3.294 

507 

1.079 

749 

300 

'479 

420 

170 

233 

219 

94 

117 

61 

3.772 

5,855 

4,743 

4,680 

7,059 

6,056 

1934 

1935 

1936 

558 

554 

601 

548 

1.347 

946 

33 

130 

57 

160 

151 

102 

5 

12 

8 

1.304 

2.194 

1,714 

1.563 

2,367 

1,880 

Government  Finance 

The  financial  position  of  the  various  units  comprising  British  Malaya  con- 
tinues to  be  unquestionably  sound.  The  Straits  Settlements  again  had  a  surplus 
in  1936  as  in  the  two  previous  years,  and  the  gross  surplus  is  now  S$73,000,000. 
This  colony  has  practically  no  debt  and  meets  most  of  its  expenditure,  capital 
and  current,  from  current  revenues.  The  estimated  revenue  in  1936  was  almost 
S$34,000,000  and  expenditure  S$34,520,000.  This  seeming  deficit  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  a  gift  of  S$1,000,000  was  given  to  the  Jubilee  Charity  Funds 
of  Singapore  and  Penang,  and  £500,000  to  Imperial  Defence,  the  latter  being 
the  third  gift  of  its  kind.  The  most  important  single  source  of  revenue  is  from 
the  Government  control  and  sale  of  opium.  As  serious  efforts  are  being  made  to 
curb  opium  smoking,  it  is  expected  that  in  time  the  colony  will  have  to  turn  to 
other  means  of  raising  funds. 

The  position  of  the  three  main  ports  of  the  Straits  Settlements  is  equally 
sound.  The  estimated  revenue  of  Singapore  in  1936  was  $12,900,000  and  expen- 
diture $12,890,000;  Penang,  estimated  revenue  $4,244,000,  expenditure  $4,410,- 
000;  Malacca,  estimated  revenue  $446,000,  expenditure  $493,000. 

The  Federated  Malay  States  has  a  gross  surplus  totalling  over  $70,000,000. 
The  surplus  in  1936  was  almost  $4,000,000,  with  revenues  estimated  at  $57,- 
800,000  and  expenditures  $55,630,000. 

The  finances  of  the  Unfederated  Malay  States  of  Johore,  Kedah,  Kelantan, 
Trengganu,  and  Perlis  are  managed  along  conservative  lines  and  all  have  bal- 
anced budgets. 

Currency 

The  improvement  in  trade  resulted  in  the  increase  of  the  quantity  of  bank 
notes  in  circulation.    The  amount  of  paper  currency  in  circulation  was  $77,- 
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000,000  during  1935  and  over  $80,000,000  in  1936.  The  Currency  Guarantee 
Fund  had  a  surplus  of  over  $55,000,000. 

A  new  bill  has  been  introduced  to  put  into  effect  the  recommendations  of 
the  late  Sir  Basil  Blackett  in  his  1933  report  on  Malayan  currency.  Since  1906 
the  currency  of  Malaya  has  been  the  Straits  Settlements  dollar,  which  is  linked 
to  sterling  at  the  fixed  rate  of  S$l  equals  2s.  4d.  The  Government  of  the  Straits 
Settlements  has  carried  the  full  responsibility  for  the  note  issue,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  enjoyed  the  considerable  profits.  The  new  legislation  will  set  up  a 
Currency  Commission  which  will  issue  and  manage  an  all-Malayan  currency 
on  behalf  of  all  the  British  Malayan  Governments  instead  of  for  the  Straits 
Settlements  only. 

Prices  and  Wages 

Commodity  values  increased  generally  during  the  latter  part  of  1936,  as 
they  did  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world.  Building  products,  iron  and  steel,  and 
hardware  lines  were  particularly  affected.  The  United  States  shipping  strike 
resulted  in  a  shortage  of  cold  storage  products,  and  prices  for  imported  fresh 
fruits,  etc.,  have  been  high.  During  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  there  was  a 
small  decrease  in  the  price  of  gasolene,  which  might  have  some  effect  upon  the 
sale  of  motor  cars.  The  housing  situation  in  Singapore  continues  to  be  acute; 
rents  rose  further  during  1936. 

Wages  for  office  workers  were  practically  restored  to  pre-slump  levels  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  Coolie  wages  were  increased  by  Government  and  private 
companies;  the  United  Planters  Association  of  Malaya  voluntarily  raised  the 
standard  of  pay  for  Indian  coolie  labour  at  the  end  of  December.  There  were 
some  unusual  labour  troubles  during  the  year  which  reached  their  height  in 
September,  with  strikes  in  the  pineapple  canning  factories,  construction  and 
building  industries,  Singapore  municipal  departments,  the  Harbour  Board,  and 
tramways.  At  one  time  there  were  approximately  15,000  coolies  on  strike  in 
the  city  of  Singapore.  General  wage  increases  and  other  concessions  were 
made. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  was  a  surplus  of  Indian  coolie  labour  in 
certain  areas,  but  in  general  the  labour  situation  has  been  well  handled  by 
Government  control  of  immigation.  Malaya  depends  upon  immigrant  Chinese, 
Javanese,  and  Southern  Indian  coolies  for  labour  on  the  rubber  estates  and  tin 
mines.  Total  net  arrivals  of  Chinese,  Javanese,  and  Southern  Indian  coolies  in 
1936  were  102,524  against  103,990  in  1935. 

Credit  Situation 

There  were  no  unusual  business  failures  during  the  year,  and  collections 
were  made  with  little  difficulty.  It  is  well,  however,  for  Canadian  exporters 
before  entering  into  dealings  with  unknown  firms  in  this  territory  to  obtain 
the  advice  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's  office  at  Singapore. 

Transportation  and  Communication 

The  construction  of  the  new  station  of  the  British  Malaya  Broadcasting 
corporation  was  completed  and  experimental  broadcasts  were  made  in  Decem- 
ber. This  has  stimulated  local  interest  in  radio  and  there  is  an  increased  demand 
for  the  lower-priced  receivers.  The  local  company  has  been  financed  by  private 
capital,  and  has  been  given  the  monopoly  of  broadcasting  in  this  country. 

The  estimated  revenue  of  the  Federated  Malay  States  Railways,  which 
operate  all  lines  in  British  Malaya,  exceeded  expenditure  by  $1,300,000. 

A  local  company  controlling  the  major  portion  of  the  import  and  distribu- 
tion of  motor  vehicles  announced  the  commencement  of  an  air  service  to  con- 
nect Singapore  and  Penang,  with  a  stop  at  Kuala  Lumpur. 
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The  local  postal  authorities  announced  that  air  mail  routed  by  Pan- 
American  Airways  Trans-Pacific  Service  will  now  be  accepted.  Such  mail  will 
go  from  Malaya  to  Hongkong  by  Imperial  Airways,  thence  by  boat  to  Manila 
to  connect  with  the  American  service.  The  routing  will  not  be  entirely  satis- 
factory until  there  is  an  air  mail  link  between  Hongkong  and  Manila,  and, 
moreover,  the  cost  at  the  present  time  is  high. 

The  twice-weekly  services  of  the  Imperial  Airways  and  Royal  Dutch  Air- 
ways between  Malaya  and  Europe  were  maintained  during  the  year  and  have 
done  a  great  deal  to  speed  up  business  in  this  territory.  Canadian  exporters 
should  make  use  of  these  services  in  the  case  of  all  correspondence  except  formal 
acknowledgments.  Local  import  firms  have  become  accustomed  to  the  rapid 
interchange  of  correspondence  with  the  United  Kingdom,  Europe,  and  Australia, 
and  they  become  impatient  with  the  length  of  time  required  for  correspondence 
with  Canada.  It  has  been  found  possible,  given  perfect  connections,  to  have 
an  exchange  of  correspondence  with  Canada  within  a  month  using  air  mails, 
as  against  almost  three  months  in  the  case  of  ordinary  surface  transport. 
Envelopes  should  be  carefully  superscribed  "  Via  England/Imperial  Airways  " 
or  "  Via  Holland/Royal  Dutch  Airways,"  depending  upon  the  routing  preferred. 
Both  routings  can  be  used  for  mail  addressed  to  British  Malaya  and  Siam,  but 
only  the  latter  routing  should  be  used  in  the  case  of  letters  addressed  to  Nether- 
lands India. 

Shipping 

The  total  tonnage  of  merchant  vessels  of  over  75  tons  net  register  entering 
Malayan  ports  with  cargo  during  1936  was  15,500,000  against  15,052,000  in  1935. 
Vessels  clearing  with  cargo  totalled  almost  15,000,000  tons  against  14,704,000 
tons  in  1935.  Vessels  entering  Malayan  ports  in  ballast  during  the  year  totalled 
132,412  tons  and  clearing  541,000  tons  as  compared  with  190,000  and  622,000 
tons  respectively  in  1935. 

Construction 

The  building  trades  were  active  during  1936,  but  there  is  still  a  serious 
shortage  of  suitable  European  houses.  A  development  worthy  of  mention  is 
the  growing  interest  in  air-conditioning  for  houses,  offices,  and  public  buildings. 
The  principal  requirement  is  dehumidification. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  defence  program  for  Singapore,  originally  set  at 
£30,000,000,  was  increased  in  1936  and  the  construction  work  is  proceeding, 
providing  employment  for  a  large  number  of  Europeans  and  thousands  of  immi- 
grant coolies  and  consuming  large  quantities  of  materials  of  all  kinds. 

The  new  civil  aerodrome  at  Singapore  is  nearing  completion;  the  cost 
will  be  in  excess  of  $7,000,000.  A  new  prison  was  erected  at  an  outlay  of 
over  $2,000,000.  Construction  on  the  new  $1,500,000  Supreme  Court  building 
is  expected  to  be  commenced  during  the  present  year.  The  Municipality  of 
Penang  estimate  expenditures  for  a  civil  aerodrome  at  $700,000;  a  new  hospital 
at  $2,300,000;  schools,  slum  clearance,  etc.,  at  $1,200,000;  and  water  supplv  at 
$850,000. 

British  Preference 

Importers  in  British  Malaya,  all  things  being  equal,  show  a  preference  for 
British  goods.  In  the  case  of  requirements  for  public  bodies,  British  goods  are 
specified  and  in  certain  instances  a  tariff  preference  is  given.  All  exporting 
countries  are  competing  for  the  business  that  is  offering,  and  Canadian  exporters 
must  be  prepared  to  make  business  with  the  Dominion  attractive  by  offering 
buyers  every  possible  assistance.  The  present  should  be  a  most  favourable  time 
to  introduce  new  lines.  Interested  exporters  should  place  their  offers  with  the 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's  office  at  Singapore. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  JAMAICA  IN  1936 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
II 

Export  Trade 

Jamaica's  domestic  exports  in  1936  totalled  £3,697,608  in  f.o.b.  value  as 
compared  with  £3,691,494  in  1935  and  £3,068,033  in  1934.  The  increase  over 
the  latter  year  is  due  chiefly  to  the  recovery  of  the  banana  industry  from  hur- 
ricane damage.  As  in  respect  of  the  import  trade,  the  total  export  figure  for 
1936  is  the  highest  since  1930.  The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of 
Jamaica's  exports  (f.o.b.  values)  during  1935  and  1936: — 


To 

1935 

Per  Cent 

1936 

Per  Cent 

£2,070.366 

56-2 

£2,000,077 

54-3 

1,033,778 

28-1 

1,093,408 

29-7 

Other  British  Empire  countries. 

45,613 

1-3 

63,303 

1-7 

United  States  

327,849 

8-9 

264,919 

7-2 

Other  foreign  countries  

202,967 

5-5 

261,859 

7-1 

Total  

£3,680,573 

100-0 

£3,683,566 

100-0 

Parcels  post  all  countries.  . 

10,921 

14,042 

£3,691,494 

£3,697,608 

147,439 

123,673 

Grand  Total  

£3,838,933 

£3,821,281 

British  Empire  countries  took  85-7  per  cent  of  Jamaica's  domestic  exports 
in  1936,  85-6  per  cent  in  1935,  and  85-9  per  cent  in  1934.  The  Canadian  per- 
centage (29-7)  in  1936  is  the  highest  recorded  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  and  almost  certainly  the  highest  yet  reached.  Canada  is  Jamaica's 
largest  customer  for  sugar,  the  second  most  valuable  item  of  the  island's  export 
trade,  and  is  a  large  buyer  of  bananas,  the  principal  item. 

notes  on  the  exports 

Bananas. — Total  exports  of  bananas  in  1936  were  18,762,794  stems  valued  at  £1,911,605  as 
compared  with  20,379,326  stems  (£2,174,406)  in  1935.  The  decline  was  caused  by  damage 
done  to  plantations  by  storms  in  September  and  October,  1935.  The  effect  of  these  mis- 
fortunes is  felt  long  after  their  occurrence.  The  United  Kingdom  was  Jamaica's  largest  cus- 
tomer for  this  fruit. 

Sugar. — Shipments  of  sugar  totalled  77,809  long  tons  (£632,451)  as  against  68,939  tons 
(£558.464)  in  1935.  Most  of  these  exports  went  to  Canada.  The  1935-36  sugar  crop  yielded 
91.463  tons,  and  that  for  1936-37,  now  about  over,  about  102,255.  Ignoring  any  restriction 
of  production  that  may  ensue  from  the  International  Sugar  Conference,  the  1937-38  crop  is 
tentatively  estimated  at  110,000  tons. 

Rum. — Exports  of  rum,  a  by-product  of  the  sugar-cane,  totalled  671,335  gallons  (£194,- 
645)  as  compared  with  466,259  gallons  (£149,998)  in  1935.  The  1936-37  crop  totals  about 
10,000  puncheons  of  roughly  110  gallons  each.  Both  the  output  and  local  consumption  are 
state-controlled  and  prices  have  considerably  improved  in  consequence. 

Coffee.— Of  coffee,  shipments  in  1936  totalled  10,396,688  pounds  (£160,980)  as  compared 
with  7,593.697  pounds  (£155,452)  in  1935.  Prices  considerably  declined  during  the  year  under 
review.    Canada  is  the  largest  buyer  of  Jamaican  coffee. 

Coconuts—  These  were  exported  to  the  total  number  of  31,406,479  nuts  (£76,276)  as 
against  37,256,680  (£91,187)  in  1935.  The  decline  is  largely  due  to  the  increasing  demand 
by  local  industries  making  soap  and  edible  oil  and  using  coconuts  as  the  raw  material. 

Citrus  Fruits. — There  was  a  notable  expansion  in  the  export  trade  in  oranges,  grape- 
fruit, and  limes,  following  increased  production.  Of  oranges,  shipments  totalled  346,728 
boxes  (£120.333)  as  against  143.597  boxes  (£56.625)  in  1935.  Grapefruit  totalled  18.067,826 
m  number  (£69,765)  as  against  8,716,631  (£47,170)  in  1935.  Of  limes,  total  shipments  were 
13.681  packages  (£7,358)  as  compared  with  3,317  packages  (£2.284)  in  1935.  To  these  remark- 
able increases  the  Jamaican  Government  has  contributed  by  assisting,  supervising,  and 
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encouraging  production.  Canada  is  Jamaica's  principal  market  for  oranges,  England  for 
grapefruit,  and  the  United  States  for  limes. 

Cocoa. — Total  exports  of  raw  cocoa  were  3,640,405  pounds  (£49,684)  and  5,078,775 
pounds  (£47,111)  in  1935. 

Pimento. — Shipments  of  pimento  in  1936  totalled  5,888,425  pounds  (£140,858)  as  com- 
pared with  8,047,863  pounds  (£80.725)  in  1935.  The  rise  in  value  was  the  result  of  a  reduced 
supply,  this  being  attributable  to  disease  in  the  pimento  groves.  Jamaica  is  the  world's 
chief  supplier  of  this  spice,  and  the  business  is  speculative.  At  the  close  of  1935  and  1936 
there  were  only  small  carry-overs  in  the  island. 

Logwood. — Of  logwood,  shipments  in  1936  totalled  12,224  long  tons  (£29.964)  as  against 
16,076  tons  (£42,992)  in  1935.  The  respective  totals  of  logwood  extract  were  23.687  cwts. 
(£77,239)  and  24,972  cwts.  (£83.753). 

Ginger.— Total  exports  of  ginger  were  3,420,772  pounds  (£72,636)  as  against  2,879,017 
pounds  (£69.938)  in  1935. 

Honey. — Exports  declined  from  a  total  of  1,872,400  pounds  to  1,630,671  pounds  in  1936. 
Values,  however,  were  respectively  £13.585  and  £15,155. 

Essential  Oils. — These,  mainly  of  pimento,  orange,  and  lime,  increased  from  a  total  of 
6,141  gallons  in  1935  to  9,095  gallons  in  1936,  the  respective  values  being  £12,860  and  £18,601. 

Cigars. — Exports  were  about  the  same  in  quantity  but  less  in  value.  Total  shipments 
were  36,221  pounds  (£18,663)  as  compared  with  35,618  pounds  (£20,316)  in  1935. 

Other  Export  Items. — Besides  the  sixteen  above  items,  which  together  represent  more 
than  95  per  cent  of  Jamaica's  export  trade,  there  were  shipped  during  1936  quantities  of 
"  minor  products,"  including  annatto,  fruit  and  vegetables,  hides  and  skins,  lime  juice, 
various  kinds  of  woods,  and  some  other  articles. 

Notes  on  Production  and  Marketing 

The  considerable  and  growing  number  of  unemployed  persons  in  Jamaica, 
most  of  whom  drift  into  the  Kingston  municipality  and  other  populous  areas; 
the  likelihood  that  during  the  next  few  years  large  numbers  of  Jamaicans 
resident  in  Cuba  will  be  obliged  to  return  home,  in  consequence  of  the  Cuban 
Government's  declared  policy  of  giving  its  citizens  the  first  call  upon  available 
means  of  occupation;  the  natural  increase  of  Jamaica's  population;  and  the 
widespread  urge  towards  better  living  conditions,  have  influenced  the  Govern- 
ment to  pay  special  attention  to  the  furtherance  of  agriculture. 

AGRICULTURAL  BOARDS 

This  it  is  doing,  or  plans  to  do,  in  a  variety  of  ways.  There  is  an  Agricul- 
tural Development  Board  dealing  with  the  many  matters  denoted  by  its  name; 
also  a  Central  Land  Advisory  Board  especially  concerned  with  allotting  land 
to  small  farmers.  Some  of  these  lands  are  owned  by  the  Crown  and  others  pur- 
chased from  private  owners  as  opportunity  offers.  Eight  such  purchases  were 
made  last  year,  and  others  are  in  prospect.  During  the  past  two  years  nearly 
3,000  ex-soldiers  have  been  settled  on  allotments.  Jamaica  now  has  upwards 
of  150,000  small  agricultural  settlements,  of  which  most  of  the  owners 
receive  financial  assistance  through  loan  societies,  these  in  turn  deriving  their 
support  from  public  funds.  There  is  a  special  body  making  advances  to  dis- 
tressed banana  planters ;  the  rate  of  interest  which  it  must  pay  the  Government, 
originally  per  cent  per  annum,  has  been  reduced  to  3  per  cent,  and  after- 
wards to  2^  per  cent. 

The  matter  of  co-ordinating  and  improving  agricultural  credit  has  been 
before  the  country  for  some  years,  and  proposals  have  been  made  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  Agricultural  Bank  for  the  purpose,  but  nothing  has  yet  been 
decided  as  to  this.  However,  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  building  up  a  fund 
from  which  advances  would  be  made  to  banana  planters  whose  fields  had  been 
damaged  by  hurricane  has  been  worked  out  and  will  be  considered  by  the  Legis- 
lative Council.  Its  main  features  are  a  cess  of  so  much  per  stem  on  exports 
and  a  Government  guarantee  while  the  fund  is  growing. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMISSION  ON  BANANA  INDUSTRY 

Of  great  significance  was  the  publication  in  August,  1936,  of  the  voluminous 
report  of  the  official  commission  appointed  to  inquire  "  into  the  banana  industry 
in  Jamaica  and  into  marketing  of  Jamaican  bananas  in  the  colony  and  else- 
where, taking  special  account  of  the  position  of  the  Jamaica  Banana  Producers' 
Association  and  the  desirability  of  promoting  co-operation  in  the  industry  and 
to  report  to  the  Governor  by  what  measures  the  interests  of  the  industry  as  a 
whole  can  best  be  fostered  in  the  future."  The  members  of  the  commission,  who 
had  been  selected  by  the  Colonial  Office,  were  about  five  months  at  their  task, 
one  of  them  visiting  Canada  for  the  purpose;  and  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
their  recommendations  will  stabilize  the  industry  and  serve  the  interests  of  the 
growers. 

COMMISSION'S  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Bananas  were  (and  are)  shipped  by  two  American  companies  and  by  one 
Jamaican  co-operative  growers'  association  financially  aided  (only,  however, 
as  to  guarantee  of  bond  issues)  by  the  Government,  and  operating  a  line  of 
steamers  between  Jamaica  and  Great  Britain.  Among  the  commission's 
numerous  recommendations,  since  implemented  by  law  in  cases  where  necessary, 
are:  (1)  that  the  growers'  association  be  reconstituted  as  a  trading  company; 
(2)  that  there  should  be  an  agreement  for  ten  years  between  the  new  Jamaican 
trading  company  and  the  two  American  companies  as  to  prices  to  be  paid  their 
contractors  for  the  supply  of  fruit,  these  prices  depending  upon  the  course  of  the 
English  market;  (3)  that  no  one  other  than  the  three  concerns  already  engaged 
in  the  business  should  be  allowed  to  export  bananas  from  Jamaica,  except  under 
Government  licence,  existing  contracts  to  be  registered  with  an  officially  con- 
stituted authority;  (4)  that  all  contracts  should  be  rigidly  protected;  (5)  that 
the  Jamaican  company  should  surrender  the  American  and  Canadian  markets 
in  exchange  for  guaranteed  full  shiploads  to  England;  (6)  that  the  American 
companies  should  agree  to  purchase  any  excess  of  the  Jamaican  company's  fruit 
at  wharf  in  Jamaica  and  to  make  up  supplies  to  this  company  in  times  of  short- 
age. In  brief,  the  marketing  of  Jamaican  bananas  is  now  "  rationalized  "  and 
competition  regulated.   The  "  new  deal  "  is  working  satisfactorily. 

CITRUS  CONTROL  BOARD 

Close  attention  has  been  paid  for  some  time  past  to  the  development  of 
the  citrus  industry,  with  the  result  that,  as  noticed  in  the  relative  paragraph 
above,  shipments  of  oranges,  grapefruit,  and  limes  have  considerably  increased. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  these  three  articles  taken  together  (in  effect  the  output 
of  a  single  branch  of  agriculture)  represented  in  1936  a  value  of  £197,356,  which 
actually  was  exceeded,  though  greatly,  only  by  bananas  and  sugar.  To-day 
citrus  ranks  third  on  the  list  of  Jamaican  exports;  not  many  years  ago  it  had 
no  place  worth  recording.  In  1935  coffee  ranked  third  and  rum  fourth.  The 
Government  has  set  up  a  Citrus  Control  Board  which,  as  its  name  implies,  regu- 
lates shipments  to  different  markets,  ensures  suitable  packing,  and  sees  that 
only  the  best  grades  of  fruit  are  shipped. 

A  promising  Government  enterprise  is  that  of  the  Low  Temperature  Experi- 
mental and  Marketing  Station,  established  in  1935  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  station,  which  is  equipped  with  a  laboratory  and  model  farm, 
packs,  ships,  and  sells  eggplants,  tomatoes,  beans,  mangoes,  and  other  fruit  and 
vegetables  received  from  farmers,  charging  the  latter  for  this  service  and  hand- 
ing them  what  is  left  over  after  the  produce  has  been  sold.  The  unit,  which 
was  set  up  chiefly  for  experimental  purposes,  has  since  proved  too  small  to  cope 
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with  the  demand  made  upon  it,  and  therefore  it  is  planned  to  build  a  larger 
packing  and  cooling  house  equipped  with  machinery  and  a  canning  unit. 
Extended  marketing  arrangements  are  also  in  view,  and  a  three-year  scheme  of 
development  is  suggested. 

The  Agricultural  Development  Board,  which  has  been  in  existence  since 
November,  1935,  has  interested  itself  in  the  work  of  the  Low  Temperature 
Station,  and  in  a  number  of  other  projects  for  establishing  new  industries  or 
expanding  existing  ones.  Tobacco  cultivation  is  being  pushed  forward;  experi- 
mental and  demonstration  plots  have  been  set  up,  and  a  grading  and  packing 
house  is  planned.  This  promising  industry  is  being  supervised  by  an  expert 
engaged  for  the  purpose.  The  board  also  has  in  view  a  modern  butter  factory, 
a  cornmeal  factory,  a  meat-canning  plant,  and  the  better  organization  of  fishing 
in  Jamaican  coastal  waters. 

The  Citrus  Producers'  Association  and  the  Coconut  Producers'  Association 
worked  satisfactorily  during  1936. 

Local  Industrial  Development 

No  new  factories  were  established  in  Jamaica  during  1936.  In  connection 
with  industrial  development,  the  eating  habits  of  the  people  have  come  under 
official  review  from  the  point  of  view  of  public  health,  and  the  question  is  being 
examined  by  a  Government  committee.  It  is  suggested  that  for  the  sake  of 
their  health  the  Jamaican  people  ought  to  produce  and  consume  more  milk, 
meat,  eggs,  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  less  imported  foodstuffs,  notably  dried  cod- 
fish, salted  herring,  salted  mackerel,  canned  fish,  and  pickled  pork. 

Business  Failures 

During  1936  there  were  442  cases  of  bankruptcy  in  Jamaica,  the  largest 
number  so  far  recorded.  The  number  in  1935  was  347.  Total  liabilities  were 
£66,593  as  against  £55,250  in  1935,  and  assets  were  estimated  at  £16,525  as 
against  £8,327  in  1935. 

Public  Finance 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1937,  Jamaica's  total  public  revenue 
is  now  estimated  at  £2,156,829,  and  total  public  expenditure  at  £2,205,013.  As 
a  surplus  balance  of  £9,936  was  brought  forward  on  April  1,  1936,  the  net  deficit 
on  the  fiscal  year's  transactions  will  be  £38,248.  Against  this,  however,  the 
Government  has  a  Calamities  Insurance  Fund  of  %  £200,000  provided  by  law. 
This  fund  is  invested  in  gilt-edged  securities,  on  which  £10,000  interest  will  have 
accrued  by  March  31,  1937.  Besides,  £25,000  has  been  set  aside  out  of  ordinary 
revenue  during  1936-37,  and  a  like  sum  will  be  set  aside  in  seven  succeeding  years, 
to  form  a  special  reserve  fund  against  the  borrowing  of  up  to  £2,000,000  for 
general  development. 

In  1937-38  the  Government  expects  to  receive  revenue  of  £2,222,234,  and 
to  spend  £2,174,955.  The  surplus  of  £47,279  will,  of  course,  be  reduced  by  the 
deficit  of  £38,248  carried  forward  on  April  1,  1937;  so  that,  according  to  present 
forecasts,  the  net  surplus  on  March  31,  1938,  should  be  £9,031.  These  calcula- 
tions are,  however,  based  on  the  assumption  that  during  the  present  year  the 
island's  economic  and  public  assets  will  not  suffer  any  considerable  damage 
from  hurricanes,  flood,  drought,  or  other  natural  calamity. 

For  1936-37  the  Government  estimated  the  total  revenue  yield  at  £2,188,781, 
total  expenditure  at  £2,152,862,  and  expected  to  have  a  surplus  of  £37,761  as 
at  April  1,  1937.    Actual  collections  have  been  less;   and  by  reason  of  flood 
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damage  to  roads  and  other  public  property,  actual  expenditure  has  been  more 
than  the  estimate:  instead  of  an  anticipated  surplus  of  £37,097  as  at  April  1, 
1937,  there  has  been  a  deficit  of  about  £38,248.  It  should,  however,  be  observed 
that  the  Government's  revenue  estimates  for  1936-37  include  an  item  of  £25,000, 
being  a  contribution  to  be  made  by  the  Colonial  Development  Fund  towards 
the  tuberculosis  hospital  and  sanitorium  to  be  built  as  a  public  memorial  of  the 
silver  jubilee  of  Their  Majesties  King  George  V  and  Queen  Mary. 

RAILWAYS  AND  ROADS 

The  position  of  the  state-owned  railway  continues  to  cause  concern.  The 
haulage  of  bananas  being  its  largest  source  of  revenue,  the  railway's  earnings 
are  seriously  reduced  when,  following  a  hurricane  or  even  heavy  wind,  the 
supply  of  fruit  is  short.  For  many  years  past,  too,  the  railway  has  been  losing 
business,  both  in  passengers  and  freight,  to  motor  vehicles.  General  revenue 
must,  of  course,  meet  the  deficit  on  the  railway's  operations;  it  was  in  round 
figures  £95,000  in  1935-36,  and  was  estimated  at  £38,000  for  1936-37;  but  this 
latter  figure  is  likely  to  be  increased  to  £87,000.  And  approximately  £167,000 
will  be  needed  during  the  next  five  years  to  pay  for  new  rolling  stock  and  track- 
work.   The  railway's  affairs  are  being  inquired  into  by  an  expert. 

Jamaica  now  has  one  mile  of  motorable  road  per  square  mile  of  total  ter- 
ritory. Many  roads  have  been  built  during  the  past  few  years,  but  it  is  recog- 
nized that  the  economic  possibilities  of  this  program  are  about  exhausted.  The 
present  cost  of  maintaining  Jamaican  highways  is  about  £300,000'  a  year,  or 
roughly  one-seventh  of  the  Government's  total  revenue. 

NEW  PUBLIC  WORKS 

In  November,  1935,  laws  were  passed  to  authorize  the  Government  to 
borrow  up  to  £2,000,000  for  various  public  improvements.  Of  this  sum,  £500,000 
has  already  been  raised  and  expended,  and  authority  to  raise  a  further  £600,000 
has  lately  been  given  by  the  Colonial  Office,  London,  subject  to  certain  pro- 
visions. Among  the  many  objects  of  this  loan  expenditure  is  the  dredging  of  the 
harbours  of  Kingston  and  Port  Antonio,  the  former  of  which  is  now  complete  and 
the  latter  just  begun.  The  work  is  being  done  under  contract  by  a  Canadian 
firm. 

Other  large  public  works  in  prospect  are  the  building  of  a  tuberculosis 
hospital  and  sanatorium,  and  the  establishment  of  a  long-distance  telephone 
service  (state-owned  and  operated)  connecting  Kingston  with  certain  of  the 
country  towns.  A  radio  broadcasting  station  is  also  contemplated.  The  pro- 
vision of  water  supplies,  the  elimination  of  slums,  the  furtherance  of  education 
and  public  health  are  also  features  of  the  Government's  program  of  develop- 
ment. 

DEBT  SITUATION 

Total  provision  against  the  public  debt  amounts  to  £239,000  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  and  to  £251,000  for  1937-38.  Out  of  the  latter  sum  the  Government 
will  be  reimbursed  £80,000  by  municipal  bodies,  and  there  is  a  claim  of  £89.000 
against  the  railway  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  its  loans,  provided  by 
general  revenue.  At  the  moment  there  seems  little  if  any  prospect  of  this  claim 
being  met,  the  railway  not  being  remunerative.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
island's  public  debt  situation  is  regarded  as  satisfactory.  It  is  estimated  that 
in  1937-38  the  Government  will  have  reserve  funds  equalling  one  year's  debt 
charges  and  representing  one-eighth  of  the  total  public  revenue. 
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Tourist  Traffic 

There  has  been  a  noteworthy  increase  in  the  tourist  traffic.  It  is  estimated 
that  long-term  tourists — of  which  there  were  6,886  in  1936 — spend  on  the  average 
£40  each  during  their  stay,  and  cruise  tourists — of  which  there  were  49,007 — 
£2  10s.  Computed  on  this  basis,  the  value  of  the  trade  during  1936,  the  best 
year  so  far,  would  be  in  round  figures  £350,000. 

All  visitors  to  Jamaica  (with  a  few  exceptions)  pay  a  tax  of  4s.  per  person 
for  a  stay  not  exceeding  seventy-two  hours  and  10s.  for  a  longer  stay.  The 
annual  proceeds  of  this  tax,  in  effect  since  the  summer  of  1935,  are  about  £10,000, 
which  is  being  used  for  advertising  Jamaica  abroad,  building  and  maintaining 
conveniences  for  the  visitors,  meeting  the  cost  of  operating  the  Tourist  Develop- 
ment Board,  and  in  other  directions  for  the  furtherance  of  the  trade.  A  portion 
of  the  money  has  been  allocated  to  pay  for  a  fine  new  building,  containing  the 
board's  offices,  public  and  private  rooms  for  tourists,  and  the  offices  of  the 
Jamaica  Automobile  Association.  The  Government  gives  financial  aid.  under 
certain  conditions,  to  persons  desirous  of  building  hotels. 

During  the  1936-37  tourist  season,  just  ended,  the  Pan-American  Airways 
Inc.,  who  operate  under  contract  with  the  Jamaican  Government  a  regular  air 
mail  and  passenger  service  between  the  United  States,  Jamaica  and  neighbour- 
ing Caribbean  countries,  established  a  special  non-stop  bi-weekly  service  between 
Miami  and  Kingston,  in  the  interest  of  the  tourist  trade.  This  service  was  the 
means  of  providing  very  rapid  access  to  North  American  and  Canadian  cities. 

Traders'  Licences 

As  from  April  1,  1936,  licences  payable  by  traders  were  heavily  increased, 
and  a  tax  of  £25  a  year  was  then  imposed  upon  commercial  travellers.  This 
term  is  defined  in  the  law  as  "  a  non-resident  person,  not  otherwise  licensed 
under  this  law,  who  takes,  solicits,  or  receives  orders  for  goods  on  his  own  behalf 
or  on  behalf  of  a  person,  firm,  or  company  carrying  on  business  outside  of  the 
island."   To  March  31,  1937,  this  tax  yielded  £318  15s. 

Change  in  Basis  of  Assessing  Import  Duties 

A  shift  in  the  incidence  of  taxation,  whereby  small  farmers  obtain  some 
relief,  of  property  and  other  taxes,  has  lately  been  made,  and  the  ensuing  loss 
to  public  revenue  covered  in  most  part  by  changing  the  basis  of  assessing  ad 
valorem  import  duties  from  market  value  in  country  of  origin  to  c.i.f.  Kingston, 
Jamaica.  It  is  estimated  that  this  change  will  produce  not  less  than  £40,000  a 
year  of  customs  revenue.  Property  taxes  owing  to  the  Government  of  Jamaica 
as  at  January  1,  1937,  totalled  £116,150,  the  debtors  being  chiefly  small  farmers. 

Canada's  Share  of  the  Trade  of  Jamaica 

In  1936  Canada's  share  of  Jamaica's  import  trade  increased  slightly  in  value, 
but  slightly  decreased  in  percentage,  as  compared  with  1935.  The  Canadian 
percentage  in  1936  was  16-3;  in  1935,  16-4;  in  1934,  16;  in  1933,  16;  in  1932, 
15;  in  1931,  17-5;  in  1930,  16-4;  in  1929,  18;  in  1928,  19-4;  and  in  1927,  when 
Jamaica  implemented  the  Canada-West  Indies  Trade  Agreement,  18-8.  The 
annual  percentages  of  the  value  of  Jamaica's  export  trade  done  with  Canada 
since  1927,  beginning  with  and  reading  forwards  from  that  year,  were:  17-8, 
22-8,  24,  26-2,  26-2,  26-5,  27-8,  29-6,  28-1,  and  29-7. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

Mr.  B.  C.  Butler,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Singapore,  Straits 
Settlements  (whose  territory  covers  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay 
States,  the  Unfederated  Malay  States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Netherlands 
India) ;  Mr.  G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cape  Town, 
South  Africa  (whose  territory  includes  Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa, 
Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and  Madagascar) ;  and  Mr. 
C.  M.  Croft,  formerly  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Auckland,  New  Zealand 
(whose  territory  included  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa),  are  making  a  tour  of  the 
Dominion  in  the  interest  of  Canadian  Trade  with  these  countries.  Their 
itineraries  are  as  follows: — 

Mr.  Butler 

Vancouver  June  3  to  19  Calgary  June  26 

Vernon  June  21  Winnipeg  June  28  and  29 

Kelovma  and  Summerland  . .  June  22  Ottawa  July  6  to  10 

Trail  June  24. 

Mr.  Heasman 

Vancouver  May  24  to  26  London  June  25  to  28 

West  Summerland,  Penticton,  Windsor  June  29 

Vernon,  Kelowna  May  27  and  28        Brantford  June  30 

Calgary  May  31  Hamilton  July  2  to  5 

Winnipeg  June  2  to  4  St.  Catharines  July  6 

Toronto  June  7  to  19  Oshawa  July  7 

Orillia  June  21  Kingston  July  8 

Kitchener  June  23  and  24     Montreal  July  19  to  31 

Mr.  Croft 

St.  John  May  25  Winnipeg  June  20  to  24 

Montreal  May  26  and  27        Calgary  June  26 

Toronto  May  28  to  June  11  Vancouver  June  28 

Ottawa  June  12  to  18 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
should  communicate  for  Vancouver,  Winnipeg  and  Toronto,  with  the  office 
of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association;  for  Montreal,  with  the  Montreal 
Board  of  Trade;  and  for  the  other  cities  with  the  respective  Board  of  Trade 
or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding 
the  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canadian  firms  desirous  of  repre- 
senting British  manufacturers  in  Canada  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the 
undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland.  1111 
Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Que.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  901-902  Bank  of  Hamilton 
Building,  Toronto,  Ont.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Western  Canada),  850  West  Hastings 
Street,  Vancouver.   Telegraphic  address:  "Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge  (for  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan),  British  Trade  Com- 
missioner's Office,  103  Royal  Bank  Building,  Winnipeg.  Telegraphic 
address:  "  Wincom." 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS  IN  1936 

W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
II 

Foreign  Trade 

(One  kilo  equals  2-2  pounds;  one  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds;  one  florin  equals  $0-55  at 

current  rate  of  exchange) 

During  the  year  under  review  considerable  gains  were  made  in  foreign  trade. 
Both  imports  and  exports  were  greater,  the  latter  at  fl.  745,005,000  reaching  the 
highest  total  recorded  since  1932.  Imports  rose  about  8-6  per  cent  in  value, 
being  estimated  at  fl.  1,016,589,000  in  1936  as  compared  with  fl.  935,933,000  in 
1935. 

The  relaxations  made  in  the  quota  system  for  imports,  and  the  improved 
competitive  position  of  Netherlands  industry  both  from  rising  world  prices  and 
the  devaluation  of  the  guilder  for  exports,  are  more  encouraging  for  Nether- 
lands foreign  trade  as  a  whole  than  the  situation  at  the  beginning  of  1936. 

An  important  trade  treaty  with  the  United  States  was  concluded  on  Febru- 
ary 1,  1936,  with  benefit  to  both  Holland  and  that  country.  On  April  20,  1936, 
a  new  agreement  was  also  reached  with  Poland,  and  on  December  30,  1936,  a 
temporary  most-favoured-nation  agreement  was  concluded  with  Chile  to  replace 
a  more  detailed  prior  agreement. 

Finance 

A  fairly  general  improvement  is  noticeable  in  this  division.  Naturally  the 
devaluation  of  the  guilder  has  had  important  reactions  in  most  of  the  items 
under  this  heading,  but  even  prior  to  September,  finances  were  strong  and  liquid. 

During  1936  state  revenues  increased,  rises  in  the  income,  dividend,  and 
turnover  taxes  and  succession  and  stamp  duties  more  than  making  up  for  the 
decline  in  customs,  excise,  and  pilotage  dues.  Company  dividends  were  greater 
and  new  loans  both  for  government  and  private  use  were  obtained  at  low  rates. 
The  budget  position  reflected  considerable  consolidation,  and  the  national  debt 
was  reduced.  The  Netherlands  Bank  and  the  private  banks  continued  along 
sound  lines.  The  establishment  of  the  Exchange  Equalization  Fund  was  a  new 
factor,  and  some  of  the  functions  formerly  undertaken  by  the  Central  Bank  will 
in  future  be  taken  over  by  the  new  organization.  The  issue  market  was  active, 
gains  were  recorded  all  along  the  line  in  the  stock  market,  money  was  easy  and 
bankruptcies  declined.   Particulars  concerning  the  foregoing  are  recorded  below. 

STATE  REVENUE 

An  improvement  was  registered  in  the  revenues  of  the  State  during  1936. 
Receipts  aggregated  fl.  473,309,207  as  against  fl.  465,845,558  in  1935. 

The  amount  of  income  tax  assessments  for  the  year  under  review  was 
fl.  65,581,214  or  fl.  2,337,859  over  1935. 

The  better  results  secured  by  various  Netherlands  companies  were  reflected 
in  a  higher  yield  of  dividend  and  bonus  taxes,  which  totalled  fl.  13,895,447  com- 
pared with  fl.  10,483,410  in  1935.  The  same  applies  to  the  "  coupon  "  tax  (tax 
on  the  interest  derived  from  bonds  and  similar  investments),  the  receipts  from 
which  rose  from  fl.  5,184,536  to  fl.  5,856,991,  and  to  stamp  duties,  which  aggre- 
gated fl.  19,844,542  in  1936  and  fl.  16,109,670  in  the  preceding  year.  Import 
duties  showed  a  decline  amounting  to  fl.  86,243,266  as  against  fl.  89,239,022  in 
1935. 

The  increase  in  foreign  trade  has  resulted  in  a  greater  yield  in  the  statistical 
duties,  while  the  turnover  tax  totalled  fl.  62,273,730  as  'against  fl.  60,943.375, 
which  is  indicative  of  increased  sales  on  the  domestic  market. 
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Returns  of  -the  excise  taxes,  totalling  over  fl.  132,000,000,  were  somewhat  less 
than  in  1935.  The  succession  duties  were  up  by  more  than  fl.  3,300,000,  yielding 
fl.  38,057,000,  and  small  gains  were  recorded  for  the  ground  and  capital  taxes. 
Receipts  from  road  taxes  on  cars  were  slightly  higher,  from  bicycles  less,  but 
taken  together  provided  a  revenue  of  over  fl.  28,000,000  in  both  1935  and  1936. 

THE  TREASURY 

The  position  of  the  treasury  is  liquid.  Outstanding  paper  at  December  31 
amounted  to  fl.  480,000,000,  of  which  fl.  439,000,000  was  made  up  of  treasury 
bonds  with  a  duration  from  one  to  five  years  from  date  of  issue,  and  the 
remaining  fl.  41,000,000  in  three-  to  six-months'  Treasury  Bills.  The  Government 
has  also  a  considerable  balance  at  the  Netherlands  Bank. 

The  national  floating  debt  has  been  diminished  considerably.  On  September 
23  the  balance  of  liabilities  was  fl.  350,000,000;  on  December  31  the  figure  was 
fl.  283,000,000.  New  loans  helped  to  ease  this  position.  Recent  treasury  notes 
have  been  issued  at  very  low  rates. 

BUDGET 

The  budget  for  1937  denotes  a  better  consolidation  in  federal  finance  and 
is  a  distinct  improvement  over  the  1936  statement.  Expenditures  are  estimated 
at  fl.  657,794,017  (fl.  707,272,684  in  1935);  revenues  fl.  610,059,022  (fl.  598,- 
818,638),  leaving  a  deficit  of  fl.  47,734,995  instead  of  one  of  fl.  108,454,046  for 
1936.  The  Government  is  not  proposing  any  new  taxation,  but  intends  (among 
other  measures)  to  balance  the  difference  through  economies  in  education  and 
military  votes,  and  lessened  support  of  the  railways. 

The  Government  must  go  to  the  country  in  1937,  elections  being  scheduled 
to  take  place  on  May  26. 

NETHERLANDS  BANK 

Prior  to  abandonment  of  the  gold  standard,  the  published  accounts  of  the 
Central  Bank  were  much  more  important  as  indicative  of  monetary  conditions 
than  at  present.  With  the  establishment  of  the  Exchange  Equalization  Fund, 
however,  the  bank  returns  no  longer  reflect  the  position  of  the  guilder,  either 
in  relation  to  other  currencies  or  the  demands  of  the  international  money  market, 
to  the  same  degree.  As  the  fund  may  also  have  gold  reserves,  even  the  percentage 
of  gold  cover  of  the  bank  note  circulation  is  of  less  importance. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  which  outlined  the  functions  of  the  Equalization 
Fund  and  its  scope  of  operations  stated  that  an  amount  of  fl.  300,000,000  was  to 
be  turned  over  to  it,  this  sum  to  be  derived  by  issuing  Treasury  paper.  This 
latter,  however,  may  be  placed  either  with  the  Netherlands  Bank  or  on  the 
open  market.  Calculation  based  on  the  bank's  returns  are  therefore  apt  to  be 
misleading,  especially  as  when  the  bank  advances  money  to  the  fund  on  the 
security  of  treasury  notes,  this  is  only  recorded  under  "  advances,"  which  item 
also  covers  ordinary  commercial  advances. 

Suffice  it  to  state,  therefore,  that  the  Central  Bank's  position  was  strong 
both  during  and  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  currency  was  covered  by  gold  to 
an  estimated  percentage  of  67  on  December  28,  1936.  The  discount  rate  since 
December  2  has  stood  at  2  per  cent;  this  level  has  only  been  reached  once  in 
the  last  quarter  century. 

The  guilder  remains  firm,  an  example  of  this  fact  being  that  at  the  end  of 
the  year  the  premium  on  forward  sterling  and  dollars  (with  the  exception  of 
three-months'  dollars)  had  entirely  disappeared.  No  measures  have  been 
instituted  against  or  for  the  control  of  private  holdings  of  gold  save  that  the 
proprietors  are  not  allowed  to  ship  the  metal  out  of  the  country. 
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ISSUE  MARKET 

During  the  first  two  months  of  the  year  the  issue  market  was  fairly  active. 
In  the  period  from  March  to  July  inclusive,  the  market  was  extremely  quiet  due 
to  the  uncertainty  regarding  the  maintenance  of  the  guilder  on  the  gold  standard. 
In  August  and  September,  however,  there  were  a  great  many  issues.  Owing  to 
the  devaluation  of  the  guilder  at  the  end  of  September,  these  were  brought  to  a 
standstill,  but  as  a  result  of  the  large  sums  of  money  available  and  returning 
confidence,  activities  again  assumed  considerable  proportions. 

Issues  of  new  shares  had  a  total  nominal  value  of  fl.  3,500,000  and  an  actual 
value  of  fl.  4,200,000,  as  against  fl.  1,500,000  nominally  and  fl.  1,700,000  actually 
in  1935.  With  the  exception  of  fl.  500,000  worth  of  shares  at  165  issued  by 
Messrs.  Brocades  &  Stheeman  (manufacturers  of  pharmaceutical  products) ,  these 
issues  were  all  for  account  of  Netherlands  East  Indian  enterprises,  chiefly 
cultivation  companies  (mostly  rubber),  and  a  mining  concern. 

In  bond  issues  the  various  governmental  bodies  were  the  principal  sources 
of  emissions.  "  State  loans  "  totalled  fl.  109,000,000  in  1936  as  against  a  Nether- 
lands East  Indian  conversion  of  fl.  29,292,000  in  1935.  These  fl.  109,000,000 
were  made  up  of  two  issues  of  the  Netherlands  Government — one  in  January 
amounting  to  fl.  59,000,000  worth  of  4-per-cent  bonds  at  99 — (the  total  loan  was 
fl.  104,000,000,  of  which  fl.  45.000.000  were  placed  privately) ;  and  one  in 
November  amounting  to  fl.  50,000,000  3-per-cent  bonds  at  95|  (the  total  loan 
was  fl.  100,000,000,  of  which  one-half  was  placed  privately).  The  latter  loan 
was  over-subscribed  almost  seven  times  over. 

An  amount  of  fl.  115,104,000  was  formed  by  provincial  and  municipal  loans, 
principally  conversions.  This  total  remained  below  that  of  1935,  when  it  was 
fl.  135.129,000.  Prior  to  the  devaluation  of  the  guilder,  the  interest  for  loans 
issued  slightly  below  par  was  mostly  4  per  cent.  Since  the  depreciation  the 
interest  has  decreased  to  Sh  per  cent. 

As  regards  bank  and  credit  institutions,  the  Bank  for  Real  Estate  issued 
fl.  3,500,000  worth  of  5-per-cent  bonds  at  100  per  cent,  one-half  of  which  was 
conversion.  The  Bank  for  Netherlands  Municipalities  issued  fl.  2,000,000  worth 
of  4-per-cent  bonds  at  99^.  For  industry  there  was  only  one  issue  of  new  money, 
fl.  2.000,000  worth  of  4i-per-cent  bonds  for  account  of  the  Wilton  Shipbuilding 
Company. 

In  total  there  were  bond  issues  of  fl.  233,259,000  in  1936,  of  which  fl.  79,- 
299,000  worth  were  conversion  and  fl.  153,960,000  new  money.  In  1935,  though 
fl.  192,663,000  in  bonds  were  put  out.  as  fl.  166,795,000  were  conversions,  only 
fl.  25,868,000  of  new  money  was  secured. 

STOCK  MARKET 

The  position  of  the  stock  market  during  1936  showed  a  marked  improvement 
in  all  groups  of  shares  compared  with  the  preceding  twelve  months.  Although 
the  amelioration  in  the  various  world  markets  is  largely  responsible  for  this, 
the  depreciation  of  the  guilder  has  also  had  a  stimulating  effect  as  regards 
industries  working  for  export,  and  such  shares  rose  generally. 

Due  to  an  increasing  demand  for  tonnage  for  the  transportation  of  grain, 
ore,  coal,  and  lumber,  the  results  obtained  by  the  various  Netherlands  shipping 
companies  were  much  more  favourable  than  in  1935.  This  was  reflected  in  a 
considerable  advance  in  the  prices  of  shipping  shares. 

The  financial  position  of  the  Netherlands  private  banks  continues  to  be 
sound.  Although  the  general  demand  for  money  is  rather  small,  the  greater 
activity  on  the  issue  market  is  responsible  for  larger  revenues.  Bank  shares 
have  accordingly  appreciated  during  the  period  under  review. 

As  regards  the  shares  of  the  various  Netherlands  East  Indian  enterprises, 
these  all  benefited  by  increased  prices  on  the  world  markets  for  colonial  produce. 
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During  the  first  ten  months  of  1936  the  world  consumption  of  rubber  rose  by 
more  than  8  per  cent,  which  had  a  favourable  effect  on  the  prices  of  rubber  shares. 
The  International  Committee  has  decided  to  allow  considerable  increase  in 
exports  of  rubber  during  1937. 

The  position  of  the  Sumatra  tobacco  companies  continued  to  be  satisfactory. 
The  average  price  obtained  in  1936  was  $0.73  per  pound  as  against  S0.60  per 
pound  in  1935.   The  new  crop  is  just  coming  on  the  market. 

The  prospects  of  the  sugar  industry  are  still  rather  unsatisfactory.  It  is 
expected,  however,  that  1937  will  witness  an  improvement.  The  Government 
is  planning  to  assist,  if  necessary  by  subsidy,  in  order  to  ensure  that  more  Java 
sugar  is  used  in  Holland.  Prices  of  tea  have  also  gone  up  and  are  again  on  a 
remunerative  basis.  Despite  this,  however,  the  International  Committee  has 
not  yet  deemed  it  advisable  to  lower  the  restriction  percentage. 

With  regard  to  the  tin  mining  industry,  the  output  rose  in  connection  with 
the  increased  automobile  production.  In  addition,  the  steadily-growing  demand 
for  base  metals  for  armament  purposes  stimulated  the  prices  of  the  shares  in 
this  section. 

Prospects  for  petroleum  are  considered  favourable  in  the  United  States. 
This  has  not  failed  to  produce  its  effects  on  the  shares  of  the  Netherlands  East 
Indian  petroleum  companies,  prices  of  which  almost  doubled  during  1936. 

There  is  a  stock  exchange  tax  of  1-2  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  brokers' 
contracts.  The  very  substantial  yield  of  this  tax  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year 
bears  witness  to  the  greatly  increased  turnover  and  activity  of  the  stock 
exchanges  since  the  devaluation. 

Bonds  have  also  risen  in  price.  The  general  fall  in  interest  rates  made  these 
securities  appear  more  attractive.  Also  the  improving  economic  conditions 
promised  a  greater  likelihood  of  the  appreciation  in  the  value  of  the  assets. 

MONEY  MARKET 

Money  rates  are  generally  low.  Quotations  for  private  discount,  particularly 
during  the  last  quarter  of  1936,  reflected  the  easiness  of  the  market  and  in 
December  were  between  ^  to  lrV;  per  cent.  There  was  considerable  return  of 
Netherlands  money  from  abroad  in  order  to  realize  on  devaluation  profits  as 
well  as  foreign  money  for  investment  in  Holland  enterprises.  Treasury  paper 
placed  with  the  Netherlands  Bank  created  new  money.  Holders  of  idle  money 
put  this  into  circulation  after  the  level  of  devaluation  appeared  fixed. 

Quotations  for  prolongations — money  loans  for  one  month  on  the  collateral 
of  securities — have  not  declined  to  the  same  degree  as  those  for  private  discount. 

Bankruptcies 

From  provisional  statistics  it  appears  that  the  number  of  bankruptcies  in 
the  Netherlands  decreased  from  4,628  in  1935  to  4,405  in  1936,  a  drop  of  223  or 
almost  5  per  cent. 

As  regards  the  various  groups,  the  greatest  decline  was  registered  in  the 
goods  trade,  namely  from  1,522  to  1,280.  Other  important  decreases  were 
noticeable  in  the  building  trades,  from  463  to  420,  and  agricultural  enterprises, 
from  269  to  216. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  increases  in  the  following  groups:  metal- 
working,  engineering,  etc.,  from  149  to  185;  paper  and  paper  products,  0  to  5; 
foodstuff  and  luxury  articles,  248  to  273;  transportation,  366  to  398;  and 
insurance,  15  to  23. 

The  credit  situation  is  generally  good  and  collections  are  normal. 
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Wholesale  Prices 

As  might  be  expected,  there  was  an  increase  in  wholesale  prices  during  1936. 
Since  the  devaluation  amounted  to  roughly  20  per  cent,  rises  of  approximately 
25  per  cent  in  imported  raw  materials  might  reasonably  be  anticipated.  Prompt 
action  by  the  Government  prevented  abrupt  increases  in  agricultural  products, 
and  as  rents,  taxes,  wages,  gas  and  electric  tariffs  all  remained  more  or  less 
stationary,  prices  of  manufactured  products  did  not  rise  proportionately. 

The  official  Netherlands  index  of  prices  is  based  on  1926-1930  equalling  100. 
At  the  end  of  1936  this  general  index  stood  at  71,  a  gain  of  8-4  per  cent  since 
devaluation.  The  increase  is  still  going  on,  74  for  February,  1937,  being  the 
latest  figure  available.  The  trend  in  wholesale  prices  for  various  commodities 
during  the  year  under  review  is  shown  in  the  following  table: — 

Wholesale  Prices  in  the  Netherlands  in  1936 


(Basis  1926-30  equals  100) 


Inc.  since 

Jan. 

May 

Sept. 

Dec.  Devaluation 

74.7 

73.5 

75.0 

81.9 

6.9 

61.5 

54.7 

58.9 

63.3 

3.4 

40.4 

43.0 

53.4 

70.7 

17.3 

Chemicals  and  chemical  products  

60.2 

60.2 

58.3 

70.4 

12.1 

Textiles  

43.8 

44.1 

45.5 

58.5 

13.0 

35.9 

33.5 

38.2 

60.5 

22.3 

56.9 

56.9 

59.6 

80.9 

21.3 

37.6 

41.7 

45.2 

69.4 

24.2 

Raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  food- 

39.6 

36.8 

40'.  7 

61.3 

20.6 

66.3 

65.9 

66.1 

72.9 

6.8 

62.4 

61.0 

62.6 

71.0 

8.4 

(Devaluation  effective  as  from  September  27.) 


Cost  of  Living 

Due  to  the  constant  factors  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  the  cost 
of  living  has  risen  little.  For  a  working-class  family  in  Amsterdam  an  official 
estimate  puts  the  increase  at  but  1  per  cent  at  the  end  of  the  year  since 
September,  of  which  0-2  per  cent  is  seasonal  and  0-8  per  cent  may  be  reckoned 
as  due  to  devaluation.  For  better-class  families  in  the  same  city,  the  gain  since 
September  is  approximately  2  per  cent,  of  which  1-3  per  cent  is  seasonal  and 
0-7  per  cent  arising  from  the  devaluation.  Additional  increases  must  be 
anticipated  during  1937. 

Unemployment 

At  the  end  of  1936  the  total  number  of  unemployed  registered  with  the 
public  labour  exchanges  was  455,209.  Although  this  figure  is  below  that 
prevailing  at  the  end  of  1935,  when  it  was  468.321,  this  is  still  very  high. 
Consideration,  however,  should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  the  above  figures  also 
include  the  persons  employed  in  public  works  undertaken  by  the  Government 
and  various  municipalities  to  relieve  the  position  of  the  labour  market.  Also 
in  many  plants  the  additional  new  business  lately  received  is  handled  by 
extending  hours  of  work  rather  than  by  staff  increases. 

Since  1920  a  total  of  fl.  2,165,000,000  has  been  spent  on  public  works  alone, 
chiefly  undertaken  as  relief  measures.  These  include  reclamation  of  the 
Zuyderzee,  building  of  roads  and  bridges,  constructing  canals  and  locks,  and 
making  new  harbours.  Works  under  construction,  but  not  yet  completed,  will 
necessitate  a  further  expenditure  of  fl.  383,000,000. 
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EXTERNAL  TRADE  OF  TURKEY  IN  1936 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  Turkish  pound  (Ltq.)  is  equal  to  approximately  $0.80) 

Cairo,  April  24,  1937. — Begun  in  1934,  the  progress  in  Turkey's  commercial 
movements  continued  in  1936.  The  official  figures  of  exports  and  imports  during 
the  past  year  were  Ltq.l  17,737,000  and  Ltq.92,531,000,  against  Ltq.95,861,000 
and  Ltq.88,823,000  in  1935  and  Ltq. 92, 149, 000  and  Ltq.86,790,000  in  1934,  the 
total  foreign  trade  of  1936  showing  increases  of  Ltq.25,579,000  and  Ltq.31, 325,000 
over  that  of  1935  and  1934  respectively,  while  the  favourable  balance  of  trade 
at  Ltq.25,206,000  exceeded  the  1935  and  1934  figures  by  Ltq. 18, 168,000  and 
Ltq.19,847,000. 

The  advance  observed  in  the  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  in  1936  as 
compared  with  1935  is  not  due  solely  to  the  rise  in  prices;  it  also  reflects  a  real 
increase  in  their  volume,  the  volume  of  exports  being  placed  at  838,134,528  and 
809,127,141  kilograms,  an  increment  of  29,007,387  kilograms,  or  3-6  per  cent, 
and  that  of  imports  at  491,893,810  and  471,826,109  kilograms,  an  advance  of 
20,067,701  kilograms,  or  4-2  per  cent.  The  rise  in  prices  was  much  more  pro- 
nounced on  the  export  side,  and  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  certain 
countries  wishing  to  deblock  frozen  credits  paid  prices  above  world  levels  for 
Turkish  produce. 

Imports 

The  principal  goods  imported  from  abroad  in  1936  and  1935  were  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

1936  1935 

Commodities  Ltq.  Ltq. 

Total   92,531,000  88.823.000 

Woollen  yarn   3,515,000  2,698,000 

Woollens   1,785,000  1,620.000 

Cotton  vara   3,074,000  3.598,000 

Cottons   13.200,000  13.530.000 

Iron  and  steel   2,913,000  2,524.000 

Rails   1,506.000  4.243,000 

Iron  and  steel  plates   1.254.000  1.055.000 

Galvanized  iron   910.000  893.000 

Iron  wire   196.590  516.000 

Cast  iron,  iron  and  steel  pipes   1.357.000  1,372.000 

Axles,  springs,  wheels,  etc   237.000  224.000 

Rough  iron  articles   1.474,000  1.340,000 

Ironmongery   811.000  670.000 

Railway  engines,  etc   1.186,000  1,060.000 

Electric  motors   1.025.000  1.041.000 

Textile  machinery   1.308.000  433.000 

Maehinerv  (various)   1.310,000  369.000 

Agricultural  machinery   826.000  390,000 

Flour  mill  machinery   3.841.000  3,365.000 

Railway  tracks   2,576,000  3,475,000 

The  chief  sources  of  supply,  together  with  the  percentage  share  of  each 
country,  the  figures  for  1935  being  within  parentheses,  were:  Germany,  45-1 
(40);  the  United  States,  9-7  (7-1);  the  United  Kingdom,  6-6  (9-8);  Russia, 
5-4  (4-8);  Czechoslovakia,  3-9  (4-3);  Austria,  2-8  (3-3);  France,  2-5  (4-8); 
Switzerland,  2-2  (1-7);  Sweden,  2-2  (1-7);  Italy,  2-2  (6-4). 

Exports 

The  following  table  indicates  the  value  of  Turkey's  main  exports  in  1936 
and  1935  respectivelv: — 

1936  1935 

Commodities  Ltq.  Ltq. 

Total   117.737,000  95.861.000 

Tobacco   24,240.000  18.676.000 

Raisins   10.200.000  10.497.000 

Figs   4.029,000  4,459,000 
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Exports  of  Turkey — Concluded 

Commodities 

Shelled  nuts  

Nuts  in  shell  

Cotton  

Barley  

Rye,  millet,  alpists  

Eggs  

Wheat  

Haricot  beans,  chickpeas,  etc  

Mohair  

Wool  

Coal,  lignite  

Chromium  

Hides  

Carpets  

Valonia  

Opium  

The  principal  destinations  of  Turkey's  exports  and  the  percentage  share  of 
each  country,  the  figures  for  1935  being  within  parentheses,  were:  Germany,  51 
(40-8);  the  United  States,  11-4  (10);  the  United  Kingdom,  5-4  (5-4);  Italy, 
3-7  (10);  Russia,  3-4  (4-3);  Czechoslovakia,  3-4  (3-2);  France,  3-2  (3-2); 
Greece,  1-7  (2-2);  Sweden,  1-4  (1-6);  Belgium,  1-4  (3-2);  etc. 

Turco-Canadian  Trade 

According  to  the  figures  published  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
imports  from  Turkey  into  Canada  amounted  to  $226,617  in  1936  as  compared 
with  $267,570  in  1935;  the  Dominion's  exports  to  that  country  totalled  $1,358 
and  $3,238. 
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2,144.000 

5.431.000 

1,555.000 

2.486.000 

2,650.000 

2.926.000 

2,870,000 

4.077,000 

1,692.000 

760,000 

431.000 

1.624.000 

1.323.00.0 

1.548,000 

1,064.000 

UNITED  STATES  IMPORTS  OF  DOUGLAS  FIR  AND  WESTERN 
HEMLOCK  FROM  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

D.  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  May  7,  1937. — Prior  to  the  1935  Trade  Agreement  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  the  United  States  tariff  provided  for  a  duty  on 
hewn  and  sawn  timber  and  lumber  of  the  species  fir,  pine,  spruce,  hemlock  or 
larch,  amounting  to  $1  per  1,000  feet,  board  measure,  but  no  duty  on  timber 
or  lumber  made  from  other  soft  woods.  In  1932  the  United  States  Revenue  Act 
placed  a  tax  of  $3  per  1,000  feet,  board  measure,  on  all  imported  rough  and 
dressed  lumber.  This  tax  was  additional  to  the  $1  duty:  combined  duty  and 
tax  on  the  principal  Canadian  soft  wood  species  totalled  $4  per  1,000  feet.  These 
changes  drastically  curtailed  shipments  of  lumber  to  the  United  States. 

The  Canada-United  States  Trade  Agreement,  which  went  into  effect  on 
January  1,  1936,  cut  the  existing  duty  and  tax  in  half,  but  on  Douglas  fir  and 
Western  hemlock,  which  are  the  two  principal  British  Columbia  species  exported 
to  the  United  States,  the  reduction  in  duty  applied  only  to  250,000,000  feet  a 
year.  There  was,  however,  no  quantitative  limitation  to  the  reduction  of  duty 
on  the  other  species  of  Canadian  woods. 

United  States  customs  returns  for  the  year  1936  showed  total  imports  from 
Canada  into  the  United  States  to  be  149,600,189  feet  board  measure.  Douglas 
fir  was  imported  to  the  extent  of  82,254,358  feet,  Western  hemlock  30,758,884 
feet,  and  mixed  fir  and  hemlock  36,586,947  feet,  or  59-8  per  cent  of  the  quota. 
The  Canadian  quota  on  Douglas  fir  and  Western  hemlock  was  affected  by  an 
extremely  strong  United  Kingdom  market,  prices  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  ports 
being  more  remunerative  than  c.i.f.  New  York. 
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Anticipated  1937  Shipments 

In  1937,  it  is  reported  by  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington  that 
only  6-3  per  cent  or  a  total  of  15,866,000  feet,  board  measure,  of  Canadian 
Douglas  fir  and  Western  hemlock  have  been  shipped  into  the  United  States 
up  to  March  27,  1937.  Despite  these  very  small  shipments  in  the  current  year 
(which  were  equivalent  only  to  three  cargoes),  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be 
at  least  four  cargoes  in  May  which  will  leave  British  Columbia  for  the  United 
States  Atlantic  seaboard.  It  is  too  early  to  anticipate  the  balance  of  1937,  but 
importers  in  New  York  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  will  be  a  ready  market  for 
a  large  volume  of  lumber  from  British  Columbia  during  the  current  year;  the 
quantity  shipped  will  be  dependent  to  a  very  material  degree  upon  the  amount 
of  steamer  space  available,  apart  from  conditions  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Japan, 
and  other  markets. 

Distribution 

Canadian  Douglas  fir  and  Western  hemlock  move  to  the  United  States 
Atlantic  Coast  mainly  by  water,  the  main  discharges  being  at  Baltimore,  Phila- 
delphia, Newark,  Brooklyn,  Bridgeport,  New  London,  Providence,  and  Boston. 
A  proportion  of  the  lumber  is  back-hauled  by  rail  to  the  interior  from  these 
points,  but  the  large  majority  of  it  moves  by  truck  to  these  retail  outlets.  The 
lumber,  however,  is  sold  on  a  c.i.f.  basis  to  the  eastern  wholesalers,  who  in  turn 
take  care  of  the  back-haul  to  their  retail  customers. 

There  has  been  an  increasing  amount  of  lumber  moving  by  rail  since  the 
scarcity  of  steamship  space  has  become  so  acute  and  since  the  railroads  adopted 
the  78  cents  per  100  pounds  transcontinental  rate.  This  is  not,  however,  an 
important  factor  to  the  United  States  Atlantic  territory. 

One  of  the  major  export  considerations  which  confronts  the  British  Columbia 
shipper  is  the  absorption  of  United  States  duty  and  tax.  In  order  to  compete 
with  the  United  States  steamship  lines  and  United  States  lumber  manufacturers, 
it  is  ordinarily  necessary  to  have  a  differential  in  the  ocean  freight  sufficient  to 
take  care  of  this  $2  duty.  Otherwise,  British  Columbia  lumber  must  move  to 
export  markets  where  this  duty  is  not  involved.  Needless  to  say,  the  ocean  freight 
plus  the  dock  charges,  plus  the  back-haul,  must  prove  cheaper  than  the  trans- 
continental rate  in  order  to  have  the  lumber  move  freely  by  water.  This  has 
been  true  in  the  past,  but  due  to  the  scarcity  of  foreign  bottoms  and  the  seamen's 
strike  of  this  year,  the  back-haul  territory  which  is  served  has  been  greatly 
decreased. 

Uses 

British  Columbia  Douglas  fir  and  Western  hemlock  shipped  to  this  eastern 
seaboard  market  are  used  very  largely  in  the  construction  and  repairing  of 
homes  and  in  the  construction  of  apartment  houses.  Industrial  plants  likewise 
consume  certain  quantities,  and  some  large  timbers  are  utilized  for  construction 
jobs,  such  as  subway  buildings  and  tunnels. 

Fir  and  hemlock  are  also  used  extensively  for  flooring,  ceiling,  siding,  and 
ether  forms  of  finish. 

Subdivisions 

Such  lumber  may  be  subdivided  under  the  following  headings: — 
No.  1 — Strips. — This  item  consists  of  1  by  2,  1  by  3,  and  1  by  4  in  common 
grades  dressed  4  sides  J  inch  scant.  One  by  two  is  used  mainly  for  furring  strips 
in  apartment-house  construction.  The  1  by  3  moves  mainly  to  box  manufac- 
turers. The  1  by  4  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  underflooring  in  apartment 
houses  and  private  dwellings. 

No.  2 — Boards. — These  are  also  used  in  the  common  grades  in  4/4  lumber. 
It  is  sold  here  almost  exclusively,  dressed,  a  very  small,  if  not  insignificant, 
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amount  being  used  rough.  The  sizes  and  the  most  popular  workings  are:  1  by  6 
D2S&CM  E&CB1S;  1  by  8  square  edge  or  shiplap;  1  by  10  square  edge  or 
shiplap;  1  by  12  D4S  (square  edge)  \  inch  scant.  Strips  and  boards  are  sold  in 
random  length  parcels  ordinarily  8-20  feet,  but  in  some  cases  6  feet  and  longer. 
All  of  the  above  stock  is  bundled.   The  majority  of  it  is  shipped  green. 

No.  3 — Dimension. — Generally,  all  the  discharges  listed  use  a  grade  of  No.  1 
common  15  per  cent  No.  2  in  dimension  sizes  which  are  2  by  3,  2  by  4,  2  by  6, 
2  by  8,  2  by  10,  and '2  by  12.  The  ordinary  dressing  is  \  inch  scant,  which 
means  that  a  2  by  3  actually  measures  If  by  2J.  This  lumber  is  shipped 
green.  Its  use  is  in  general  house  and  apartment-house  construction.  This 
market  prefers  to  buy  it  in  specified  lengths  ranging  8  feet  and  longer.  This 
stock  is  used  also  in  a  No.  2  common  and  a  No.  3  common,  the  latter  moving 
practically  exclusively  to  Brooklyn. 

No.  4 — Timbers. — Small  timbers  are  ordinarily  shipped  dressed  4  sides 
\  inch  scant  in  lengths  of  8  feet  and  longer.  These  sizes  consist  of  3  by  3  to 
8  by  8.  They  are  used  in  general  construction,  although  in  some  cases  for 
re-working  purposes.  Large  timbers,  consisting  of  10  by  10  and  larger  in 
lengths  ranging  up  to  60  feet,  are  shipped  rough  and  green.  A  fair  quantity 
of  these  are  ripped  for  specific  jobs  at  this  end,  but  of  course  the  large  majority 
are  used  as  shipped.  The  grade  used  is  mainly  No.  1  common,  15  per  cent  No.  2. 

No.  5 — Clear  Grades  or  Uppers. — The  British  Columbia  mills  use  a  different 
pattern  in  manufacturing  such  items  as  flooring,  drop  siding,  ceiling,  etc.,  from 
that  commonly  used  in  the  American  market.  This,  together  with  the  fact  that 
their  export  markets  ordinarily  pay  a  considerable  premium  for  the  clear  grades, 
restricts  the  movement  of  clear  items  into  this  market  to  practically  nil. 

As  will  be  seen,  only  the  common  grades  are  sold  in  the  United  States  in 
general;  the  so-called  uppers  or  clear  grades  suitable  for  flooring,  ceiling,  drop 
siding,  etc.,  are,  for  the  most  part,  manufactured  into  Canadian  patterns  which 
differ  slightly  from  the  American  sidings.  As  a  result,  unless  British  Columbia 
mills  want  to  run  a  special  set  for  the  American  market,  they  do  not  attempt  to 
sell  here.  Likewise,  clear  grades  ordinarily  bring  a  larger  price  in  export 
markets  other  than  the  United  States. 

Prices 

Until  November,  1936,  the  wholesale  distributor  could  buy  fir  lumber  from 
$24  to  $26  per  M  c.i.f.  To-day,  for  prompt  loading  they  must  pay  around  $35 
per  M  c.i.f.  To  this  price  must  be  added  a  profit  of  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  M, 
and  the  retailer  in  turn  must  add  dock  and  handling  charges  as  well  as  profit 
and  hauling  charges,  so  by  the  time  the  contractor  or  builder  gets  this  lumber, 
the  price  may  be  anywhere  from  $45  to  $50  per  M.  Owing  to  the  shortage  of 
lumber,  however,  the  retailer  is  apparently  experiencing  but  little  resistance  to 
these  prices. 

The  reason  for  the  sharp  increase  in  lumber  prices  is  due  to  several  factors 
— the  seamen's  strike  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  which  tied  up  shipments  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  being  one  of  the  chief.  The  West  Coast  also  experi- 
enced a  very  severe  winter,  causing  logging  operations  to  be  suspended  in  some 
localities,  thus  forcing  a  curtailment  in  log  supply.  Labour  troubles  of  various 
kinds  were  encountered  by  certain  mills  and  logging  camps  and  the  aggregate 
was  to  reduce  production.  Likewise  the  seamen's  four-months'  strike  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  was  responsible  for  the  backing  up  of  shipments  that  led  to  a 
distinct  shortage  of  space,  and  a  conservative  guess  would  be  that  it  will  take 
another  six  months  before  this  pressure  is  relieved. 

The  following  are  very  approximate  average  prices  on  various  items  as  of 
May,  1936,  and  May,  1937:— 
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1936 


1937 


Milium  strips  

Millrun  boards  

fll  Common  15  per  cent  #2  dimension  

#2  Common  dimension  

#3  Common  dimension  

Small  timbers,  #1  Common,  15  per  cent  #2.  . 
Large  timbers,  #1  Common,  15  per  cent  #2 


$20.00 
20 . 00 
25.00 
23.00 
20.50 
20 . 25 
26.25 


$24.00 
24.00 
34.50 
31.00 
27.00 
:;o.(K) 
30.00 


The  above  approximate  prices  refer  to  Douglas  fir.  Western  hemlock  is 
approximately  the  same  on  the  strips  and  boards  and  about  $2  per  M  less  on 
dimension  and  small  timbers. 

There  is  the  probability  that  when  both  mills  and  steamers  on  the  New 
York  side  have  caught  up  on  old  orders,  there  may  be  some  declines  in  prices 
around  September.  Mills  will  be  producing  in  larger  quantities  from  now  on 
and  after  catching  up  on  old  orders,  competition  between  Canadian  and  United 
States  mills  will  be  keener. 


Buenos  Aires,  May  7,  1937. — Argentina  has  just  finished  harvesting  her 
potato  crop  in  the  Balcarce  district,  where  the  bulk  of  the  Canadian  seed  im- 
ported last  fall  was  planted.  This  is  the  main  producing  zone  in  Argentina  and 
normally  has  around  175,000  acres  in  potatoes.  The  crop  was  a  failure  last  year 
due  to  drought  and  virus  disease.  This  year  345,450  bushels  of  imported  seed 
potatoes  were  planted  in  this  district,  of  which  nearly  one  half  were  Green 
Mountains  from  Canada  and  a  slightly  smaller  quantity  of  Katahdins  and 
Chippewas  from  Maine.  The  remainder  comprised  some  certified  but  largely 
consumption  stock  from  Esthonia,  Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  Poland,  Sweden, 
and  other  countries.   In  all  more  than  nineteen  countries  sold  seed  to  Argentina. 


The  acreage  planted  with  local  seed  has  been  an  almost  complete  failure 
due  to  drought — which  has  been  experienced  again  this  year — and  disease.  The 
imported  seed,  on  the  other  hand,  has  given  generally  good  results,  with  the 
exception  of  seed  from  certain  particular  sources.  It  seems  generally  agreed, 
however,  that  the  Green  Mountain  variety  has  given  the  best  results,  and  it  is  the 
variety  spoken  of  now  for  this  district.  This  variety  has  yielded  upwards  of 
220  bushels  per  acre,  and  one  field  of  roughly  100  acres  has  given  250  bushels 
despite  the  drought  conditions.  The  European  varieties  were  generally  later  in 
setting  and  were  caught  with  an  early  frost.  In  other  districts,  however,  Euro- 
pean seed,  particularly  of  Danish  and  Esthonian  origin,  have  shown  excellent 
results,  so  that  this  evidence  may  not  be  taken  as  final. 


There  is  a  demand  for  Canadian  seed  for  shipment  this  fall  to  plant  in 
November.  One  authority  estimates  the  effective  demand  at  200,000  barrels  for 
seed  from  all  sources,  both  Europe  and  North  America,  of  which  probably  one- 
third  has  already  been  contracted  for  in  Canada  for  October  delivery.  Europe 
Will  be  a  serious  competitor  due  to  lower  prices  as  compared  with  Canadian  and 
the  fact  that  the  experience  this  year  was  not  conclusive  due  to  the  drought. 

Potatoes  are  normally  grown  in  Argentina  by  small  tenant  farmers,  but 
they  have  had  two  crop  failures  in  succession  and  are  now  largely  without  funds 
or  seed.    Last  fall  the  Argentine  Government  imported  seed  from  Canada  and 
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Maine,  and  a  large  part  of  it  was  sold  in  small  lots  to  a  few  of  these  farmers 
showing  an  interest.  However,  high  prices  has  led  speculators,  several  of  whom 
are  potato  merchants,  to  plant  imported  seed  individually  on  a  large  scale.  This 
group  will  account  for  the  bulk  of  the  seed  imports  this  year. 

Given  normal  growing  conditions,  Argentina  will  have  more  than  ample 
seed  reproduced  from  this  next  crop  for  her  requirements.  The  larger  growers 
will  quit  the  field  most  likely  next  year,  when  prices  should  be  low  again,  and 
all  the  small  farmers  will  return.  The  demand  for  seed  next  year  is  expected 
to  be  relatively  small  or  non-existent.  The  future  depends,  first,  on  how  long 
the  seed  will  hold  here,  although  at  best  the  demand  will  be  recurrent  with 
one  or  more  years  intervening  with  negligible  imports;  and  second,  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  authorities  in  getting  a  proper  system  of  seed  certification  working 
in  Argentina. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  TIENTSIN  IN  1936 1 

II .  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(Except  where  otherwise  stated,  all  dollar  references  are  to  the  Yuan  or 
Chinese  standard  dollar.  Detailed  figures  for  the  value  of  imports  are  given  by 
the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  only  in  Customs  gold  units.  The  1935  and  1936 
average  equivalents  of  the  Customs  gold  unit  and  of  the  Chinese  standard  dollar 
were  as  follows: — 

1935  1936 
Yuan  or  Chinese  standard  dollar..       U.S.$0-36243  U.S.$0-29712 

Customs  gold  unit    U.S.SO-67645  U.S.SO-67149 

Customs  gold  unit    Yuan  $1-866      Yuan  $2-260 

One  kilogram  equals  roughly  2-2  pounds;  one  quintal  equals  roughly  220 
pounds;  nine  quintals  are  roughly  the  equivalent  of  one  short  ton;  one  cubic 
metre  equals  roughly  424  feet  board  measure.) 

Shanghai,  March  18,  1937. — Tientsin,  the  commercial  centre  of  North 
China,  ranks  next  to  Shanghai  in  the  handling  of  China's  foreign  trade.  Accord- 
ingly, the  import  and  export  statistics  of  the  port  of  Tientsin  provide  an  indica- 
tion of  the  trade  trends  in  North  China  as  a  whole. 

Below  are  given  figures  in  Chinese  standard  dollars  showing  the  total  trade 
of  Tientsin,  along  with  imports  and  exports  for  the  years  1935  and  1936  respec- 
tivelv: — 

1936  1935 
Chinese  Dollars    Chinese  Dollars 

Total  trade   190,474,000  176.362,000 

Imports   72,647,000  85,160,000 

Exports   117,827,000  91,202,000 

Percentage  of  Imports  and  Exports 

Based  on  the  above  figures,  Tientsin  accounted  for  7-69  per  cent  of  the 
total  imports  into  China  proper  in  1936  as  compared  with  9-24  per  cent  in  1935. 

Exports  from  this  port  represented  16-67  per  cent  of  China's  total  exports 
of  merchandise  during  1936  as  against  15-82  per  cent  in  the  previous  year. 

In  considering  the  increase  in  exports  during  1936,  amounting  to  29*19  per 
cent  over  the  previous  year,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  fact  that  the 
Chinese  dollar  was  devalued  before  the  close  of  1935,  which  resulted  in  an 
average  value  of  approximately  U.S.$0.30  throughout  1936  as  compared  with  an 
average  of  U.S.$0.36  for  1935.  However,  the  increase  recorded  was  not  entirely 
artificial  as,  in  spite  of  the  depreciation  in  currency,  export  prices  did  not  react 
at  once  to  the  full  extent  of  the  devaluation. 


1  It  is  suggested  that  this  report  be  read  in  conjunction  with  a  detailed  report  dealing 
with  the  "Foreign  Trade  of  China"  as  a  whole  in  1936,  which  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Journal  Nos.  1734  to  173>6  (April  24,  and  May  1  and  8). 
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The  falling-off  in  imports  as  recorded  in  the  above  table  in  Chinese  dollars 
was  actually  much  more  drastic  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  fact  that  the 
devaluation  of  the  Chinese  dollar  created  roughly  a  20  per  cent  inflation  in  the 
value  of  imports  when  calculated  in  dollars.  Total  imports,  according  to  Cus- 
toms gold  units,  declined  from  46,620,000  in  1935  to  32,117,000  in  1936. 

Smuggling 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  owing  to  the  large-scale 
smuggling  carried  on  in  North  China,  the  official  returns  do  not  give  a  true 
picture  of  the  actual  amount  of  goods  imported.  In  this  connection,  while  the 
unsettled  political  situation  which  was  again  evident  in  North  China  through- 
out 1936,  in  conjunction  with  the  low  exchange  value  of  the  Chinese  dollar  as 
compared  with  1935,  plus  the  general  adverse  economic  conditions  which  lasted 
up  until  the  second  half  of  the  year,  admittedly  retarded  imports,  the  wide- 
spread growth  in  smuggling  which  developed  so  seriously  during  the  last  quarter 
of  1935  and  continued,  except  for  one  or  two  lulls,  almost  unabated  in  1936, 
was  the  leading  factor  in  reducing  the  volume  of  legitimate  imports  through 
the  port  of  Tientsin. 

The  estimated  loss  in  customs  revenue  alone  as  a  result  of  goods  being 
smuggled  into  Tientsin  by  rail  from  East  Hopei  during  1936  has  been  estimated 
by  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  at  over  $50,000,000.  Obviously,  apart  from 
the  heavy  loss  in  revenue,  until  this  smuggling  problem  is  overcome,  the  legiti- 
mate import  trade  in  general  in  North  China,  and  particularly  in  those  goods 
principally  affected  such  as  artificial  silk  yarn,  piece-goods,  sugar,  cigarette 
paper,  kerosene  oil,  spirits,  and  various  sundries,  must  necessarily  continue  on 
an  unsatisfactory  basis.  Fortunately,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  smuggling  has 
not  so  far  seriously  affected  legitimate  imports  from  Canada. 


Exports 


Tientsin  has  always  been  more  vitally  concerned  with  export  trade  than 
with  imports,  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  export  trade  of  this  port  showed  a 
definite  improvement  during  1936.  The  principal  factor  contributing  to  this 
expansion  in  exports  was  an  increasing  demand  from  abroad  as  the  year  pro- 
gressed for  several  of  the  principal  export  products  of  North  China,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  wool  and  hog  bristles,  along  with  a  corresponding  rise  in  prices. 
As  a  result,  unless  political  developments  intervene,  it  is  anticipated  that  1937 
will  reflect  a  marked  improvement  in  the  purchasing  power  of  Tientsin  and 
North  China  generally. 

The  total  net  exports  from  Tientsin  to  overseas  countries  for  the  years 
1935  and  1936  respectively,  according  to  main  groups  of  commodities,  are  given 
below: — 

Exports  from  Tientsin,  1935  and  1936 

Commodity  Group 

Total  

Animals  and  animal  products  

Hides,  leather  and  skins  

Beans  and  peas   

Cereals  and  cereal  products  

Fruits,  fresh,  dried,  preserved  

Medicinal  substances  and  spices  

Oil,  tallow  and  wax  

Seeds   

Spirituous  beverages  

Tobacco  

Vegetables  

Fuel  

Textile  fibres  


1936 

1935 

Values  in 

Yuan  Dollars 

1 17.826 ,023 

91.201.950 

26,107,470 

19.535.894 

14,606,002 

9.522.967 

1,419,064 

997.302 

2,935,229 

5,967,412 

3,617,438 

3.139.348 

2,527,973 

2.104,908 

792.156 

545.362 

8,719,807 

6,749,598 

322.896 

275,932 

6,474 

68,775 

797,423 

774,766 

699.044 

365,534 

45,350,781 

33.057.639 
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Exports  from  Tientsin,  1935  and  1936 — Concluded 

1936  1935 

Commodity  Group  Values  in  Yuan  Dollars 

Other  textile  products   4,583,056  3,605,393 

Ores,  metals  and  products   625,361  370,045 

Stone,  earth,  sand  and  manufactures   234.025  146,356 

Chemicals  and  products   618,967  150,488 

Sundry   3,863,457  3,824.141 


Notes  on  Principal  Exports 

As  will  be  observed,  the  textile  fibres  group  constituted  the  most  important  section  of 
the  export  trade  of  Tientsin,  as  it  includes  two  of  the  leading  products  of  North  China, 
namely,  raw  cotton  and  sheep's  wool. 

Raw  cotton  exports  showed  a  remarkable  expansion,  being  valued  at  $23,275,000  in  1936 
as  compared  with  $13,504,000  in  the  previous  year.  The  actual  quantity  increased  from 
187.534  quintals  in  1935  to  306.000  quintals  in  1936.  of  which  200.000  went  to  Japan  and 
65.000  to  the  United  States. 

A  gratifying  increase  was  also  registered  in  the  value  of  sheep's  wool,  the  total  for  1936 
amounting  to  $13,947,000  as  compared  with  $12,602,000  in  1935.  The  quantity,  however, 
declined  from  17,137.000  kilograms  in  1935  to  14.358.000  kilograms  in  1936,  and  whereas 
the  United  States  absorbed  16.132.000  kilograms  in  1935.  only  9.650.000  kilograms  were  shipped 
to  that  country  last  year.  On  the  other  hand,  exports  to  Germany  showed  a  remarkable 
increase  from  713.400  to  4.296.000  kilograms. 

The  "other  textile  products"  consisted  almost  entirely  of  woollen  carpets.  The  value 
of  exports  increased  from  $3,445,000  to  S4.217.000.  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  combined  again  accounting  for  approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  animals  and  animal  products  section,  which  showed  a  marked 
increase  in  value:  the  1936  total  amounted  to  S26.107.000  as  compared  with  $19,536,000  in 
1935.  The  chief  individual  items  in  this  group  with  their  1936  values  were  as  follows,  with 
the  1935  values  shown  within  parentheses:  bristles.  $7,433,000  ($4,939,000).  of  which  $6,193,000 
went  to  the  United  States;  dried  egg  albumen,  $5,540,000  ($4,491,000).  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  which  was  exported  to  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  combined; 
dried  egg  yolk,  $3,575,000  ($2,146,000).  of  which  about  50  per  cent  was  absorbed  by  the 
United  States;  moist  and  frozen  whole  egg  (melange).  $2,010,900  ($1,844,000).  principally 
to  Great  Britain;  eggs  in  shell.  $726,000  ($1,041,000);  sausage  casings,  $2,719,000  ($2,895,000), 
nearly  50  per  cent  of  which  went  to  the  United  States,  with  Germany  the  next  largest  buyer. 

Third  in  importance  was  the  hides,  leather,  and  skins  (furs)  group;  there  was  a  general 
increase  in  most  items  included  in  this  section.  For  example,  the  export  of  lamb-skins,  the 
chief  product  under  this  heading,  rose  in  value  from  $2,577,000  in  1935  to  $3,752,000  in  1936. 
the  United  States  taking  practically  the  whole  of  the  exports.  A  miscellaneous  item  embrac- 
ing skins,  mats  and  rugs  n.o.p.  amounted  to  $4,347,000  during  1936  as  compared  with  a  total 
of  $3,379,000  in  1935.  The  United  States  accounted  for  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  total 
exports. 

The  seeds  group  took  fourth  place,  the  principal  item  being  linseed,  of  which  368.100 
quintals  were  exported  (S3.810.000).  Australia  taking  205.626  quintals  ($2,056,000)  and  the 
United  States  98.000  quintals  ($1,083,000).    In  1935  linseed  was  included  in  a  miscellaneous 

item. 

In  the  section  comprising  fresh  fruits,  dried  and  preserved,  walnut  kernels  was  much 
the  largest  item;  exports  rose  in  value  to  $2,606,000  as  compared  with  $2,054,000  in  1935. 
The  volume  also  rose  from  35.048  quintals  to  37.373  quintals.  Canada,  one  of  the  principal 
purchasers,  accounted  for  11.836  quintals  ($835,000).  and  the  United  States,  the  other  leading 
buyer,  took  17,000  quintals  ($1,251,000). 


Exports  to  Canada 

The  following  table  provides  a  general  outline  of  Tientsin's  principal  exports 
to  Canada  during  1936  and  1935  respectively: — 

1936  1935 
Commodity  Group  Values  in  Yuan  Dollars 

Total   1,293.482  1,028,559 

Animals  and  animal  products    (not  including 
hides,  leather  and  skins,  furs,  fishery  and  sea 

products)   .   39.159  56 

Hides,  leather  and  skins  (furs)   169,643  145.489 

Walnuts,  kernels   834.826  732.526 
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Exports  to  Canada — Concluded 


1906  1935 

Commodity  Group  Values  in  Yuan  Dollars 

Walnuts,  in  shell                                            . .  28,065  41,327 

Woollen  carpets  and  rugs   123,330  55,850 

Kaw  cotton   17,015   

Yarn,  thread,  plaited  and  knitted  goods  ..    ..  6,144  1,110 

Ores,  metals  and  metallic  products   31,406  21,223 

Glass  and  glassware   2,097   

Stone,  earth,  sand  and  manufactures  thereof 

(including  chinaware  and  enamelled-ware)  .  .  14,757  7,497 

Timber,  wood  and  manufactures  thereof  .  .  .  .  1,724  598 
Medicinal  substances  and  spices  (not  including 

chemicals)   1,838  1,524 

Sundries   22,871  21,266 


It  will  be  observed  that  total  exports  showed  a  gain  in  value,  and,  as  in 
the  previous  year,  walnut  kernels  represented  by  far  the  most  important  single 
item  in  exports  to  Canada.  Next  in  importance  was  a  variety  of  dressed  and 
undressed  skins,  followed  in  third  place  by  woollen  carpets  and  rugs,  which 
showed  more  than  a  twofold  gain  over  1935. 

Exports  under  the  heading  of  animals  and  animal  products  are  of  interest 
in  that  they  consisted  almost  entirely  of  sheep  and  hog  casings  valued  at  $33,649 
and  $3,000  respectively  as  compared  with  no  shipments  of  either  commodity 
to  Canada  in  1935.  The  balance  of -the  exports  under  this  group  in  1936  con- 
sisted of  dried  egg  albumen  ($2,495),  for  which  product  there  is  also  no  record 
of  any  exports  in  the  previous  year. 

The  chief  item  under  ores,  metals,  and  metallic  products  consisted  of  brass- 
ware,  which  rose  from  $19,587  in  1935  to  $22,581  last  year. 

Imports 

The  following  table  shows  imports  into  Tientsin,  calculated  in  gold  units 
according  to  main  commodity  groups,  for  the  years  1935  and  1936  respectively. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  whereas  the  value  of  exports  is  given  in  Yuan 
dollars,  that  of  import  items  is  shown  in  Chinese  Customs  gold  units,  as  this 
unit  of  valuation  is  exclusively  used  for  customs  appraisement.  As  stated  at 
the  beginning  of  this  report,  during  the  years  1935  and  1936  the  average  value 
of  the  gold  unit  was  U.S.$0-676  and  U.S.$0-671  respectively. 


1936 

1935 

Commodity  Group 

Values  in 

Gold  Units 

Total  

32.107,443 

46,620.137 

Textiles  and  textile  products  

2,313,036 

5.511,450 

Metals  and  ores  

5.273.245 

6,498,879 

2,219,031 

2.899,535 

3,180,429 

3.110,761 

1,321,062 

1,978,475 

Fishery  and  sea  products  

503.529 

524,844 

Animal  products  and  groceries  

272,972 

619,228 

Cereals  and  flour  

529,257 

1.585,525 

Fruits,  seeds  and  vegetables  

214.183 

656.034 

Medicinal  substances  and  spices  

217.631 

397,517 

121,344 

1,900.707 

Wines,  spirits,  etc  

56,186 

376.841 

279,121 

263.858 

Chemicals  and  pharmaceuticals  

1,932,212 

1,947,393 

1.688.325 

2,491.394 

Candles,  soap,  oils.  fats,  gums  

4.318,439 

5,368,577 

2.281,586 

3,780.591 

295,824 

394.864 

Timber  

1.906,290 

■  2.254.684 

Bamboo,  straw,  rattan  and  manufactures  .  . 

226,049 

248.711 

Fuel,  pitch  and  tar  

45.191 

67.173 

China,  glass  and  enarnelware  

Stone,  earth  and  manufactures  thereof  . . 

299.078 

527,511 

104.165 

170.395 

2.519.258 

3.081,190 
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Japan  as  a  Source  of  Supply 

Japan  was  again  the  leading  source  of  imports  into  Tientsin,  accounting 
for  a  total  of  11,992,173  gold  units  as  compared  with  17,637,943  in  1935. 

While  the  official  figures  show  a  very  serious  decline  in  imports  from  Japan 
in  line  with  the  general  falling  off  of  imports  from  all  countries  into  the  port  of 
Tientsin  as  compared  with  1935,  if  the  value  of  goods  smuggled  into  North 
China  were  added  to  the  official  returns,  it  would  considerably  swell  Japan's 
share  of  the  import  trade  of  North  China. 

Apart  from  her  increasing  influence  in  the  import  trade,  additional  indica- 
tions of  Japan's  growing  commercial  contact  with  North  China  during  the 
past  year  was  shown  by  the  establishment  of  several  new  industries  under 
Japanese  control.  During  1936  the  development  of  cotton-spinning,  in  par- 
ticular, made  rapid  strides  mainly  under  Japanese  auspices.  In  addition  to 
erecting  new  mills,  Japanese  interests  bought  out  several  factories  from  Chinese 
owners  in  financial  difficulties. 

Imports  from  Canada 

Below  is  given  a  table  showing  imports  from  Canada  in  some  of  the  main 
commodity  groups  for  the  years  1935  and  1936: — 


1936  1935 

Commodity  Group  Values  in  Gold  Units 

Total   999.084  1,177,375 

Textiles  and  textile  products   1,295  3,429 

Metals  and  ores   27,642  19,227 

Miscellaneous  metal  manufactures   750  516 

Fishery  and  sea  products   254  4,558 

Animal  products  and  groceries   9.483  14,777 

Cereals  and  flour   53,075  22,377 

Medicinal  substances  and  spices   2.337  7,594 

Wines,  spirits,  etc   918  7.085 

Chemicals  and  pharmaceuticals   101,132  50,000 

Books,  maps,  paper  and  pulp   133,607  723,766 

Hides,  leather,  etc   3,486  3,003 

Timber   659.992  311,564 

Sundries   4,924  9,366 


Although  legitimate  imports  in  the  aggregate  suffered  from  smuggling,  with 
few  exceptions  Canadian  exports  to  Tientsin  have  not  so  far  been  seriously 
handicapped  by  contraband  traffic,  which  explains  in  part  why  imports  from 
the  Dominion  did  not  fall  away  to  the  same  extent  in  1936  as  total  imports 
from  all  countries.  The  main  factor  supporting  Canada's  exports  to  Tientsin 
last  year,  however,  was  a  more  than  twofold  increase  in  the  value  of  lumber 
and  logs,  as  shown  in  the  above  returns,  which  went  a  considerable  way  toward 
offsetting  the  drop  in  newsprint,  which  was  the  most  important  item  for  Canada 
in  1935. 

Notes  on  Imports  According  to  Groups 

The  following  notes  dealing  with  the  trade  during  the  past  year  in  the 
chief  groups  recorded  above  also  refer  briefly  to  imports  from  Canada.  Unless 
otherwise  stated,  all  values  shown  are  in  gold  units  and  represent  imports  in 
1936,  with  their  1935  value  within  parentheses: — 

TEXTILES 

The  decline  in  the  textile  groups  sharply  reveals  the  results  of  smuggling 
operations  in  North  China,  as  piece-goods  and  artificial  silk  yarn  figured  very 
largely  in  the  contraband  traffic.  Broadly  speaking,  this  group,  which  is  domin- 
ated by  Japan,  holds  very  little  practical  interest  for  Canadian  exporters,  the 
limited  imports  credited  to  Canada  consisting  of  knitted  cotton  and  woollen, 
clothing,  silk  and  artificial  silk  hosiery. 
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METALS  AND  ORES 

Metals  and  ores  were  again  the  largest  group  but  the  previous  year's  value 
was  not  maintained.   The  principal  items  in  1936  were: — 

Iron  and  steel  bars,  ungalvanized,  569,500  g.u.  (912,242) ;  iron  and  steel  rails,  ungal- 
vanized,  583,000  g.u.  (830,000) ;  iron  and  steel  sheets  and  plates,  ungalvanized,  629,000  g.u. 
(762,000);  iron  and  steel  tinned  plates,  ungalvanized,  628,000  g.u.  (631,000);  iron  and  steel 
sheets,  galvanized,  277,000  g.u.  (418,000) ;  ungalvanized  pipes,  tubes,  and  fittings,  187,000  g.u. 
(159.000) ;  galvanized  pipes,  tubes,  and  fittings,  45,000  g.u.  (39,000) ;  and  iron  and  steel  wire 
and  wire  rope,  260,000  g.u.  (321,000). 

Taking  iron  and  steel  products  as  a  whole,  Japan  was  by  far  the  leading 
supplier,  the  remaining  important  sources  being  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
Belgium. 

Imports  from  Canada  during  1936  included  zinc  to  the  value  of  11,000  g.u. 
out  of  total  imports  amounting  to  15,900  g.u.;  lead  in  pigs  or  bars  valued  at 
16,382  g.u.  out  of  a  total  of  21,400  g.u.;  scrap  metal  191  g.u.,  total  imports 
amounting  to  95,000  g.u.;  and  spring,  tool,  and  alloy  steel  21  g.u.,  total  imports 
of  which  were  valued  at  126,000  g.u.  None  of  these  items  were  shown  separately 
for  1935. 

MACHINERY  AND  TOOLS 

Imports  in  this  group  registered  a  substantial  decline  from  previous  years. 
The  chief  commodities  imported  included  a  miscellaneous  item  having  a  wide 
variety  of  machinery  and  parts  valued  at  797,000  g.u.  (1,409,000).  Under 
this  heading  Japan  and  Germany  accounted  together  for  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  imports  last  year.  Textile  machinery  and  parts  were  imported 
to  the  value  of  536,000  g.u.  (557,000) ,  of  which  Japan  accounted  for  474,000  g.u. 
Under  the  heading  of  prime  movers  and  parts,  such  as  gas,  steam,  and  oil  engines, 
imports  were  valued  at  315,000  g.u.  (321,000),  of  which  Germany  accounted 
for  222.000  g.u. 

VEHICLES  AND  VESSELS 

Among  the  main  items  were  the  following: — 

Motor  tractors,  trailers,  and  trucks,  including  chassis,  673  pieces  valued  at  494,000  g.u. 
(243  valued  at  166.000),  of  which  668  valued  at  485,000  g.u.  came  from  the  United  States; 
motor  cars  and  buses,  including  chassis,  208  valued  at  227,000  g.u.  (265  valued  at  326,000), 
the  United  States  being  credited  with  193  having  a  total  value  of  213,000  g.u.;  motor  car 
parts  and  accessories,  153,000  g.u.  (80,000),  the  United  States  being  responsible  for  78,000 
g.u.  out  of  the  total.  An  important  item  was  bicycles,  bicycle  parts  and  accessories,  not 
including  tires  and  tubes.  Under  this  heading  imports  amounted  to  1.023,576  g.u.  (1,203,175), 
of  which  Japan  a-coounted  for  924,000  g.u.  Railway  and  tramway  rolling-stock  and  materials 
were  imported  to  the  value  of  1,241,000  g.u.  (1,255,000). 

FISHERY  AND  SEA  PRODUCTS 

Canada's  interest  in  this  group  from  a  competitive  standpoint  is  practically 
confined  to  salt  herring  from  British  Columbia.  Owing  to  a  smaller  popula- 
tion in  the  north  with  a  lower  per  capita  purchasing  power  by  comparison  with 
Central  China,  together  with  an  abundance  of  cheap  fish  available  in  North 
China  coastal  waters,  there  is  only  a  negligible  outlet  for  imported  salt  herring 
in  Tientsin  as  compared  with  Shanghai.  The  bulk  of  the  Canadian  salt  herring 
reaching  North  China  is  transhipped  to  Tientsin  either  from  Japanese  or  Chinese 
ports  and  primary  imports  are  almost  entirely  controlled  by  firms  in  Kobe  and 
Shanghai. 

The  total  imports  amounted  to  423  quintals  valued  at  2,092  g.u.  as  com- 
pared with  2,122  quintals  valued  at  9,203  g.u.  in  1935.  Canada  and  the  United 
States  combined  accounted  for  103  quintals  valued  at  588  g.u.  as  compared 
with  959  quintals  valued  at  4,558  g.u.  in  1935.  Although  the  United  States  is 
shown  as  a  source  of  supply,  it  is  recognized  that  the  shipments  credited  to  that 
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country  consist  almost  entirely  of  Canadian  fish  shipped  from  an  American 
port.  Practically  all  of  the  balance  imported  into  Tientsin  last  year  was  from 
Japan,  but,  apart  from  a  certain  amount  of  Korean  herring  that  may  have 
arrived  via  Japanese  ports,  it  is  probable  that  the  bulk  of  the  imports  coming 
from  Japan  consisted  of  Canadian  salt  herring  transhipped  at  Kobe. 

ANIMAL  PRODUCTS  AND  GROCERIES 

This  group  covers  a  wide  range  of  foodstuffs,  and  includes  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent  products  consumed  only  by  the  limited  foreign  population 
or  by  the  more  well-to-do  Chinese  who  have  to  some  degree  become  familiar 
with  foreign  foods.  It  will  be  noted  that  total  imports  last  year  showed  a 
drastic  decline  by  comparison  with  1935,  thus  reflecting  both  the  reduction  in 
purchasing  power  of  foreign  residents  in  recent  years  and  the  steadily  growing 
competition  from  domestic  supplies,  protected  by  high  tariffs  at  the  expense  of 
imported  lines,  especially  canned  goods. 

The  largest  item  in  this  group  was  a  miscellaneous  section  described  as 
"  foodstuffs,  canned  or  in  any  other  packing,"  the  value  of  which  fell  to  176,000 
g.u.  by  comparison  with  447,000  g.u.  in  1935.  Canada  was  credited  with  9,287 
g.u.  as  compared  with  7,667  g.u.  in  1935.  A  considerable  percentage  of  the 
imports  from  Canada  under  this  heading  probably  consisted  of  canned  sardines. 
Out.  of  the  total  imports  of  macaroni,  vermicelli,  and  similar  products  valued 
at  1,700  g.u.  in  1936,  Canada  was  responsible  for  1,384  g.u.,  most  of  the  balance 
coming  from  France.  No  separate  figures  are  available  for  this  product  for 
1935.  Confectionery  imports  last  year  amounted  to  22,000  g.u.  The  chief 
supplier  was  Japan  with  7,363  g.u.,  followed  by  the  United  Kingdom  with 
5,208  g.u.    No  separate  figures  are  available  for  the  previous  year. 

The  most  important  single  item  in  this  group  during  1936  was  condensed 
milk  valued  at  59,000  g.u.,  of  which  53,000  g.u.  was  credited  to  the  Netherlands. 
Total  imports  of  evaporated  milk  amounted  to  16,000  g.u.,  of  which  the  Nether- 
lands accounted  for  14,000  g.u.,  and  Canada  196  g.u. 

CEREALS  AND  FLOUR 

The  principal  items  in  this  group  were  rice  and  wheat  flour.  Rice  imports 
fell  from  795,000  g.u.  in  1935  to  218,000  in  1936,  principally  due  to  exceptionally 
good  crops  of  various  domestic  foodstuffs,  including  wheat.  No  wheat  imports 
into  Tientsin  were  recorded  in  1936;  in  1935  they  reached  42,793  quintals 
valued  at  165,000  g.u.,  of  which  Australia  supplied  42,092  quintals  valued  at 
160,000  g.u. 

The  Tientsin  flour  milling  industry,  which  has  developed  considerably  in 
recent  years  aided  by  a  protective  tariff,  has,  broadly  speaking,  depended  on 
local  wheat  supplies,  and  the  importation  of  wheat  from  abroad  has  never 
assumed  importance.  However,  the  recent  establishment  of  a  flour  exchange, 
which  enables  flour  millers  to  hedge  their  wheat  purchases,  may  result  in  North 
China  eventually  becoming  a  larger  consuming  centre  for  foreign  wheat. 

Although  total  imports  of  wheat  flour  declined  from  105,173  quintals 
valued  at  593,000  g.u.  in  1935  to  54,924  quintals  valued  at  281,000  g.u.  in  1936, 
imports  from  Canada  rose  from  2,623  quintals  valued  at  19,000  g.u.  to  8,314 
quintals  valued  at  52,000  g.u.  Canada's  flour  shipments  to  Tientsin  consist 
principally  of  bakers'  patents,  which  continue  to  be  used  to  a  limited  extent 
by  bakeries  catering  to  the  foreign  population.  The  practical  elimination  of 
imports  from  the  United  States,  which  fell  from  81,377  quintals  valued  at 
460,000  g.u.  in  1935  to  2,313  quintals  valued  at  11,000  g.u.  was  caused  by  the 
termination  of  purchases  under  the  American  Wheat,  Flour,  and  Cotton  Loan 
of  1933. 
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SUGAR 

The  enormous  drop  in  the  importation  of  sugar  illustrates  sharply  the 
effect  of  smuggling  operations.  Imports  of  refined  sugar  from  Japan,  which 
were  valued  at  957,000  g.u.  in  1935,  dropped  to  34,000  g.u.  in  1936.  The  loss 
in  legitimate  imports  was  far  exceeded  by  the  amount  of  contraband  sugar 
which  arrived  in  Tientsin,  estimated  by  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  at  over 
897,000  quintals.  As  this  quantity  was  several  times  greater  than  the  volume 
of  duty-paid  sugar  imports,  it  is  apparent  supplies  were  being  distributed  to 
various  other  sections  of  the  country  through  North  China. 

WINES,  SPIRITS,  ETC. 

As  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  actual  consumption  of  spirits 
in  North  China  was  probably  well  maintained  last  year,  the  heavy  decline  in 
the  imports  under  this  group  provides  a  further  example  of  the  result  of  smug- 
gling activities.  Total  imports  of  whisky  last  year  were  valued  at  3,600  g.u. 
Of  this  amount  2,600  g.u.,  almost  entirely  Scotch  whisky,  were  credited  to 
Great  Britain,  and  918  g.u.,  consisting  of  rye  and  bourbon,  to  Canada.  This  is 
one  of  the  few  trades  in  which  legitimate  imports  from  Canada  have  been 
affected,  but  in  spite  of  the  enormous  decline  in  imports  in  the  official  returns, 
it  is  probable  that  most  exporters  abroad  have  obtained  as  much  or  more 
business  as  before  through  shipments  made  to  adjacent  territories  and  subse- 
quently smuggled  into  North  China. 

CHEMICALS  AND  PHARMACEUTICALS 

Canada's  chief  interest  in  this  group  is  in  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  is  by 
far  the  most  important  fertilizer  brought  into  China.  Total  imports  last  year 
reached  131,000  quintals  valued  at  592,000  g.u.  as  compared  with  51,000  quintals 
valued  at  262,000  g.u.  in  1935.  The  Dominion's  share  in  the  increased  imports 
amounted  to  22,472  quintals  valued  at  101,000  g.u.,  which  is  just  over  double 
the  volume  of  business  obtained  in  the  North  China  market  in  1935.  Germany 
was  the  largest  single  supplier  in  1936,  accounting  for  80,000  quintals  valued 
at  361,000  g.u. 

BOOKS,  MAPS,  PAPER,  AND  WOOD-PULP 

The  decline  in  this  group  was  mainly  due  to  a  falling-off  in  newsprint 
paper,  which  is  the  most  important  single  item.  Imports  of  newsprint  and 
common  printing  paper  reached  86,312  quintals  valued  at  544,000  g.u.  as  com- 
pared with  189,000  quintals  valued  at  1,293,000  g.u  in  1935.  Japan  was  credited 
with  the  largest  quantity — 35,000  quintals  valued  at  215,000  g.u.  Although  not 
shown  separately,  it  is  recognized  that  imports  from  this  source  consisted  chiefly 
of  common  printing  paper  rather  than  newsprint.  Canada's  chief  interest  in 
the  paper  group  lies  in  newsprint,  and  although  imports  from  the  Dominion  of 
this  commodity  fell  drastically,  the  Dominion  still  retained  first  position  with 
21,427  quintals  valued  at  133,000  g.u.  Imports  from  Germany,  the  next  largest 
supplier,  rose  from  11,919  quintals  valued  at  97,000  g.u.  to  17,633  quintals 
valued  at  116,000  g.u.  The  increased  imports  into  Tientsin  from  Germany  last 
year  did  not  show  anything  like  the  remarkable  expansion  which  took  place  in 
German  shipments  of  this  commodity  to  Central  China  in  1936,  aided  by  the 
exchange  compensation  arrangements.  (See  detailed  report  entitled  "  Central 
and  North  China  Pulp  and  Paper  Trade,  1936,"  which  appeared  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1728:  March  13,  1937.) 

An  important  item  known  as  "  paperware  and  all  articles  made  of  paper, 
n.o.p.,"  comprising  a  wide  variety  of  articles,  fell  from  a  value  of  921,000  g.u. 
in  1935  to  857,000  last  year,  of  which  total  Great  Britain  accounted  for  342,000 
g.u.,  and  was  followed  by  Japan  with  298,000  g.u. 
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TIMBER 

The  decline  in  the  total  imports  of  this  group  simply  reflects  the  depression 
in  building  activity  which  was  again  in  evidence  throughout  1936,  except  for 
a  certain  amount  of  industrial  construction  undertaken  by  Japanese  interests 
in  Tientsin.  However,  in  spite  of  the  general  falling-off  in  imports,  Canada's 
share  in  the  timber  trade  of  North  China  last  year  was  double  that  of  1935. 
British  Columbia  softwoods,  mostly  consisting  of  sawn  Douglas  fir,  constituted 
the  most  important  commodity  imported  into  Tientsin  from  Canada  in  1936. 

Total  imports  in  1936,  according  to  the  main  items  of  interest  to  Canadian 
exporters  were  (imports  from  Canada  within  parentheses) :  sawn  softwood, 
46,434  cubic  metres  valued  at  580,000  g.u.  (22,553,  302,000  g.u.) ;  softwood 
rough  hewn  and  round  logs,  52,250  cm,  522,000  g.u.  (3,587,  36,000  g.u.) ;  manu- 
factured softwood,  mainly  Douglas  fir  flooring,  2,116  cm.,  50,000  g.u.  (879,  19,000 
g.u.).  Total  imports  of  railway  sleepers,  the  only  item  for  which  a  comparison 
is  available  with  the  previous  year,  amounted  to  338,031  pieces  valued  at 
400,000  g.u.  as  compared  with  472,798  pieces  valued  at  539,000  g.u.  Canada's 
share  of  this  business  rose  from  127,843  pieces  valued  at  139,000  g.u.  to  278,404 
pieces  valued  at  303,000  g.u.  Imports  from  the  United  States  declined  from 
296,451  pieces  valued  at  313,000  g.u.  in  1935  to  the  negligible  figures  of  16,800 
pieces  valued  at  just  under  20,000  g.u.  last  year. 

SUNDRIES 

In  the  sundries  group,  embracing  over  forty-five  items,  among  the  more 
important  enumerated  articles  were  rubber  boots  and  shoes,  valued  at  103,000 
g.u.  as  compared  with  289,000  g.u.  in  1935.  Of  the  total  imports,  Japan 
accounted  for  almost  the  entire  amount  in  both  years.  Automobile  tire  imports 
amounted  to  163,000  g.u.,  of  which  Japan  supplied  116,000  g.u.  and  Canada 
166  g.u.  Out  of  total  imports  of  inner  tubes  amounting  to  27,000  g.u.,  Japan 
is  credited  with  23,000  g.u.  The  value  of  bicycle  and  rickshaw  tires  and  tubes 
imported  in  1936  reached  226,000  g.u.,  practically  all  from  Japan.  Office 
requisites  n.o.p.  reached  a  total  of  118,000  g.u.  as  compared  with  153,000  g.u.  in 
1935;  over  50  per  cent  in  both  years  were  imported  from  Japan,  and  most  of 
the  remainder  from  Germany  and  the  United  States.  Photographic  materials 
were  valued  at  141,000  g.u.  as  compared  with  154,000  g.u.  in  1935;  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  were  credited  to  Germany,  Japan  taking  the  greater  part  of 
the  remaining  business  in  both  years. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Australian  Customs  Decisions 

Recent  decisions  of  the  Australian  Customs  as  to  the  classification  of 
imported  articles  regarding  which  question  had  been  raised  include  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Wadding  in  pieces,  impregnated  with  a  polishing  medium,  for  metal  polishing,  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential  tariff,  55  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the 
general  tariff.    (Item  226.) 

Diesel  locomotives  for  use  underground  in  mines,  free  under  the  British  preferential 
tariff.  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff.    (By-law  under  Item  174Y.) 

Non-skid  chains  for  tractors,  being  fitted  at  regular  intervals  with  rubber  tread  plates 
for  placing  over  the  tractor  tires.  27^  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential 
tariff.  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff.    (Item  194C.) 

Chlorinated  rubber  separators,  perforated  or  corrugated,  for  use  in^  the  manufacture  of 
batteries  of  the  motor  car  type,  free  of  duty  under  the  British  preferential  tariff,  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff.    (By-law  under  Item  404.) 

Canadian  products  are  entitled  to  the  British  preferential  rates  quoted 
above.   The  general  tariff  applies  to  all  countries  outside  the  British  Empire. 
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Australian  Preference  Conditions 

Information  is  received  that  "pencils  of  wood,  process  engravers'  zinc 
plates,  and  bottles,  flasks,  and  jars  over  8  drams  fluid  capacity  "  have  been 
removed  from  the  category  of  goods  regarded  as  being  "  not  commercially  manu- 
factured in  Australia  "  for  the  purposes  of  the  British  preferential  tariff  of 
Australia.  Consequently,  articles  of  these  sorts  imported  from  Canada,  if  not 
wholly  manufactured  in  Canada  within  the  meaning  of  the  preference  condi- 
tions, must  have  not  less  than  75  per  cent  of  their  factory  or  works  cost  made 
up  of  Canadian  and/or  Australian  material  and/or  labour  in  order  to  qualify 
for  entry  under  the  British  preferential  tariff.  Formerly  they  qualified  for 
preference  if  not  less  than  25  per  cent  of  their  cost  was  made  up  as  stated. 


Re-enactment  of  Package  Tax  Law  of  Jamaica 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1680 
(April  11,  1936),  page  664,  regarding  the  Jamaican  package  tax,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  writes  that  this 
law  has  been  re-enacted  in  precisely  the  same  form  for  a  further  period  of  twelve 
months,  as  from  April  1,  1937. 


British  Honduras  Tariff  Amendment 

Mr.  F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
writes  that  the  British  Honduras  official  Gazette  of  April  3,  1937,  contained  a 
notice  that  the  Governor  of  that  colony  had  assented  to  an  ordinance  validating 
a  resolution  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  September  11,  1936,  reducing  the 
general  tariff  on  wheat  flour  from  $1  to  75  cents  per  196  pounds,  and  a  resolu- 
tion of  January  8,  1937,  imposing  a  duty  of  $3  per  ton  (formerly  free)  under 
the  general  tariff  on  agricultural  manures  and  fertilizers.  The  British  prefer- 
ential tariff,  applicable  to  Canada,  remains  on  flour  25  cents  per  196  pounds, 
and  on  agricultural  manures  and  fertilizers  free  of  duty. 


Licence  Fee  for  Commercial  Travellers  in  Trinidad  Repealed 

An  ordinance  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Trinidad,  assented  to  April  12, 
1937,  repeals  as  from  January  1  the  Trade  Licensing  Ordinance,  1935,  which 
imposed  as  from  January  1,  1936,  an  annual  licence  fee  of  $50  for  non-resident 
commercial  or  commission  agents. 


St.  Lucia  Tariff  Amendment 

An  ordinance  of  St.  Lucia  (B.W.I.)  dated  April  16,  1937,  amends  the  customs 
tariff  as  follows: — 

Former  Rates  New  Rates 

British  British 

Preferential  General     Preferential  General 

Wheat  flour  per  196  lbs.      7s.  8d.  lis.  2d.             6s.  9s. 

Coffee,  raw  or  prepared,  and  coffee  substi- 
tutes, and  extracts  per  lb.        2d.  3d.               3^d.  5H. 

Unmanufactured  tobacco  other  than  dark  leaf 

or  black  fat  per  lb.        9d.  Is.  2d            Is.  2d.  Is-. 9d. 

Cigarettes  per  lb.         7s.  10s.  6d.          9s.  6d.  13s.  0d. 

Manufactured  tobacco  other  than  cigarettes. 

cigars  and  snuff  per  lb.         4s.  Gs.              js.  8d.  3s.  2d. 

The  surtax  of  25  per  cent  of  the  duty  which  was  formerly  imposed  on  coffee 
and  tobacco  no  longer  applies  to  these  products. 

Imports  from  Canada  are  subject  to  the  British  preferential  rate  of  duty. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  17,  1937 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  (May  17,  and  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  May  10,  1937,  with  the  official 
bank  rate: — 


Country 


Unit 


Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

"Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

J  ugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Poland  Zloty 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

S  witzerl  and  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Mexico  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Jamaica  Pound 

Martinique  Franc 

Other  British  West  Indies  Dollar 
Argentina  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper) 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

South  Africa  Pound 

Egypt..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

China  (Shanghai)  Dollar 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements   ..  ..Dollar 

Australia  Pound 

New  Zealand  Pound 


Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 

.1407 
.1001 
.0072 
.0296 
.2680 
.0252 
.0392 
.2382 

4.8666 
.0130 
.4020 
.1749 
.0526 
.0176 
.2680 
.1122 
.0442 
.0060 
.1930 
.2680 
.1930 

1.0000 
.4985 

1.0000 
.0392 

4.8666 
.0392 

1.0138 
.4245 

Unofficial 
.1196^ 

Unofficial 

1.0138 
.1217 

Unofficial 
.9733 
.2800 
.1930 

1.0342 

4.8666 

4.9431 


.3650 
.4985 
.4020 
.4424 
.5678 
4.8666 
4.8666 
Unofficial: 


Nominal  Nominal 
Quotations  Quotations 
in  Montreal    in  Montreal 
Week  ending  Week  ending 


Official 
Bank  Rate 


May  10 

May  17 
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3.9400 
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The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note: — 

The  Canadian  dollar  declined  slightly  during  the  second  week  of  May  and  Montreal 
rates  on  leading  currencies  advanced  by  fractional  amounts.  The  discount  on  New  York 
funds  narrowed  to  0-14  per  cent  and  sterling  moved  up  more  than  a  cent  and  a  quarter  to 
$4-9375.  Heavy  repatriation  of  capital  prompted  Netherlands  authorities  to  reduce  gold- 
buying  rates  twice  during  the  week  in  order  to  check  the  inflow  of  funds.  The  consequent 
rise  in  florin  rates  amounted  to  approximately  one-eighth  of  one  per  cent.  Large  offerings 
of  gold  upon  the  London  open  market  have  led  to  an  increase  in  shipments  to  New  York 
at  an  unusually  high  shipping  profit  basis 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 

Saint  John,  N.B.  Chatham,  Ont.  Portage  la  Prairie.  Man. 

Halifax,  N.S.  Kitchener,  Ont.  St.  Boniface,  Man. 

Quebec,  P.Q.  Stratford,  Ont.  Winnipeg.  Man. 

Montreal,  P. Q.  Woodstock,  Ont.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Toronto,  Ont.  St.  Mary's,  Ont.  New  Westminster,  B.C. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont.  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont.  Victoria,  B.C. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont.  Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Quebec. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg.  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


Foodstuffs — 

Food  Products  

Jams,  Jellies  and  Marmalade. .  .  . 
Provisions  (Tinned  Vegetables, 

Tinned  Fruits,  Sugar). 
Tinned  Fruits  and  Vegetables.  .  . 
Condensed  and  Evaporated  Milk 
Dressed  Poultry  and  Turkeys  

Miscellaneous — 

Matches  

Pine  or  Spruce  Boards  for  Boxes. 
Iron  Oxides  


No. 


302 
303 
304 

305 
306 
307 


308 
309 
310 


Location  of  Inquirer 


St.  John's,  Newfoundland. . 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland.. 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland. . 

St.  John's,  Newfoundland.. 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland. . 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland.. 


St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 

Antwerp,  Belgium  

Alexandria,  Egypt  


Purchase  or  Agency 


Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 


Purchase. 
Agency. 

Purchasing  Agent,  or 
on  commission  basis. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  BRITISH  PREFERENCES 

Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of  supplying  correct 
certificates  of  origin  for  goods  entitled  to  preferential  tariff  treatment  in 
Empire  countries.  The  regulations  to  be  observed  vary  enough  to  preclude  use 
of  uniform  documentation  for  the  different  British  markets.  As  regards  the 
principal  market,  the  United  Kingdom,  goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent  Empire  content;  optical  goods  and  parts  require  75  per 
cent;  a  selected  list  of  manufactured  goods  (see  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95) 
require  50  per  cent;  for  other  manufactured  goods  25  per  cent  Empire  con- 
tent suffices.  A  small  number  of  ingredients  must  qualify  independently  fot 
preference.  Each  "article"  is  subject  to  the  preference  test  separately,  so  that 
when  machinery,  etc.,  is  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  knocked-down  each 
separate  assembly  or  part  must  qualify  in  itself  to  be  entitled  to  preference. 
Notice  27A  of  the  London  Custom  House,  issued  in  December,  1936,  prescribes 
appropriate  forms  as  follows:  D,  119  (Sale),  for  growth  or  produce;  E,  120 
(Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F,  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobaccos 
and  sugars;  FF,  122  (Sale),  a  supporting  certificate  for  ingredients. 

J  


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool— Montcalm,  May  26;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  May  28;  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
June  4;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  June  11;  Duchess  of  York,  June  18 — all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Antonia,  June  4;  Andania.  June  18 — both  Cunard -White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  May  28;  Beaverford,  June  4;  Beaverdale,  June  11;  Beaver- 
burn,  June  18;  Beaverbrae,  June  25 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ausonia,  May  28;  Ascania, 
June  4;  Aurania,  June  11;  Alaunia,  June  18 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  London,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Taborfjell,  May  25;  Harpefjell,  June  4;  Svane- 
f jell,  June  14 — all  Fjell  Line. 

To  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Norwegian  Ports. — Vigor,  May  31 ;  Vardefjell,  June  14 — 
both  Fjell  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment.  May  27;  Manchester  Commerce,  June  3;  Man- 
chester Port.  June  10;  Manchester  Brigade,  June  17;  Manchester  Division,  June  24 — all 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — New  York  City.  May  31 ;  Bristol  City, 
June  19 — both  Bristol  City  Line  (do  not  call  at  Avonmouth);  Dakotian,  June  8;  Nor- 
wegian, June  29 — both  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Southampton. — Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific,  June  5. 

To  Glasgow. — Athenia,  May  28;  Delilian,  June  4;  Letitia,  June  11;  Sulairia,  June  18 
— all  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross,  May  26;  Cairnvalona,  June  2;  Cairnesk,  June  9; 
Cairnglen  (calls  at  Dundee),  June  16;  Cairnmona,  June  23 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Kyno,  May  28;  Gitano,  June  22 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson 
Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Fanad  Head  (does  not  call  at  Dublin),  June  5;  DunafY  Head, 
June  12;  Kenbane  Head,  June  20 — all  Head  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and 
Cork). 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — August,  June  20;  Grey  County,  June  28;  Hada  County.  July 
27 — all  County  Line;  Beaverhill,  May  28;  Beaverdale,  June  11 — both  Canadian  Pacific  (do 
not  call  at  Havre). 
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To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Lagaholm,  May  26;  Ragnhildsholm, 
June  26 — both  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Naples,  Messina,  Palermo  and  Seville. — Capo  Noli,  May  28;  Capo 
Lena.  June  18 — both  Capo  Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre- Miquelon. — Magnhild,  June  9  and  June  25;  Eikhaug 
(does  not  call  cut  St.  Pierre),  June  25;  Lillehorn  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  July  3 — all 
Shaw  SS.  Co.;  Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co.,  June  4  and  18. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — North  Voyageur,  May  31  and  June  14  and  27;  New  Northland, 
July  5— both  Clarke  SS.  Co. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne,  May  27;  Chomedy  (calls 
at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  June  10;  Cornwallis,  June  24 — all  Canadian  National  (call  at 
Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Lady  Somers,  May  26;  Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  June 
4;  Lady  Rodney,  June  9;  Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  June  18 — all 
Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp.,  June 
4  and  18. 

To  Rotterdam. — Hada  County,  June  131;  Flint  II,  June  22;  Brant  County,  July  6 — all 
County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Bochum  (calls  at  Bremen),  Hamburg-American  Line,  May  28;  Beaver- 
ford,  Canadian  Pacific,  June  4;  Koenigsberg  (calls  at  Bremen),  North  German  Lloyd  Line, 
June  25. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — City  of  Delhi,  June  2;  Port  Darwin, 
June  29 — both  Montreal-Australia-New  Zealand  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — City  of  Glasgow,  Montreal-Australia- 
Xew  Zealand  Line,  June  21. 

To  Sierra  Leone,  Walvis  Bay,  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco 
Marques  and  Beira. — Cochrane,  Elder  Dempster  Lines  Ltd.,  May  25. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colo?nbo,  Singapore,  Madras, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — City  of  Eastbourne,  May  31 ;  City  of  Worcester,  June  15 — both 
Canada-India  Service. 

To  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Port  Swettenham,  Singapore,  Batavia,  Cheribon,  Samarang. 
Soerabaya  and  Macassar. — Rhexenor,  June  15;  Tawali,  July  19 — both  Cunard-White  Star 
Line. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai  and  Dairen. — City  of  Evansville,  Ellerman  &  Bucknell 
SS.  Co,  June  2. 

To  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — A  steamer,  Gardiaz  Line,  June  15;  Elg  (calls  at 
Santos  but  not  at  Montevideo),  International  Freighting  Corp.,  June  12. 


From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Australia,  May  29;  Empress  of  Britain,  June  12 — both 
Canadian  Pacific. 

From  Saint  John 

T o  London. — Kelso,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  June  18. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  May  26;  Lady  Hawkins,  June  9; 
Lady  Drake,  June  23 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — A  steamer,  United  Fruit  Line,  June. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  May  25;  Nova  Scotia,  June  12 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Hull,  Leith  and  Dundee. — Lehigh,  June  5;  Artigas,  June  19 — both 
American  Hampton  Roads. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Gdynia. — Pilsudski,  May  30;  Batory,  June  11 — both  Gdynia- 
America  Line. 
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To  Gothenburg. — Gripsholm,  Swedish-American  Line,  May  31. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Fort  Townsend,  May  24;  Fort  Amherst 
May  31 — both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Newfoundland',  May  25;  Nova  Scotia,  June  12— 
both  Furness  Line;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.. 
June  2;  Kongshaug,  Newfoundland -Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  June  14. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Cavelier,  May  24;  Cathcart 
June  7 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  June  3;  Lady  Hawkins,  June'  17; 
Lady  Drake,  July  1 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp.,  May 
25  and  June  9. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne,  May  31;  Chomedy 
(calls  at  St.  George's,  Bermuda).  June  14;  Cornwallis,  June  28 — all  Canadian  National  (call 
at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ciss.  June  2;  Kirsten  B,  June  16 — both 
Pickford  &  Black. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Malayan  Prince, 
May  24;  Silverteak,  June  6;  Cingalese  Prince,  June  21 — all  Silver-Prince  Line. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Heian  Mam,  May  29;  Hikawa  Maru,  June  19;  Hiye 
Maru,  July  3 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), May  29;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  June  12;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls 
Nagasaki),  June  26;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  July  10 — all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Talthybius,  May  29;  Tyndareus,  June  26;  Ixion,  July  24 — all  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at 
Miike  but  not  at  Manila). 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Hopecrest,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  June  2. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  June  9;  Monowai,  July  7 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Papeete,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — 
Hauraki,  June  6;  Wairuna,  July  6 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Dinteldyk.  June  26;  Damsterdyk  (calls  at 
Glasgow),  July  24;  Lochgoil,  Aug.  7 — all  Holland-America  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — San  Pedro,  May  27;  San  Diego, 
June  15 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Antwerp,  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Oakland,  May  26;  Seattle,  July  7 — both  Ham- 
burg-American Line;  Elbe.  June  3;  Lippe,  June  21:  Este,  July  7 — all  North  German 
Lloyd  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Indien,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  June  10. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — A  steamer,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  June  1. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Colombo  and 
Madras. — Silverpalm,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  June  5. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Hardanger,  May  28; 
Hoyanger,  June  30 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  Chinese  Ports. — Tyndareus,  Dodwell  &  Co.,  June  12. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  and  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Sydney:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  No.  3952V.  Office— City  Mutual 
Life  Building.  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory  covers  Federal  District  of  Canberra, 
New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Melbourne :  Frederick  Palmer.   Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.   Office — Safe  Deposit 
Office  Building,  Melbourne.     (Territory  covers  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia, 
Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Shell  Building.  60  Ravenstein  Street,  Brussels.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

B.  C.  Butler,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.    (Territory  covers  the  Straits 

Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay  States,  Siam,  British 
Borneo,  and  Netherlands  India.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  M.  B.  Palmer.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.   Office— Colonial 

Bank  Building.     (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:    F.  W.  Fraser.  P.O.  Box  225,    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  H.  A.  Scott.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264.  Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.  (Territory  covers  Central  China  and  North  China.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

C.  S.  Bissett.    Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945.  Havana.    Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

Building.  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Henri  Turcot.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)     Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  includes  Germany — except 
the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  and  Poland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.  (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

jfclfES  Cobmack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin.  Irish  Free  State  {cable  address,  Cana- 
dian) ;  and  40  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 


CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   TRADE    COMMISSIONERS — Con, 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley.  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.   Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 

address,  Canadian 

Kobe:  P.  V.  McLane.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  Office— 309  Crescent  Build- 
ing. 72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City. 
Office — Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Coolsingel  111b,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine 
Valle}-  and  Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

W.  F.  Bull.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office,  Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

Richard  Grew,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office— Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.     (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 

address,  Canadian 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building.  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)     Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  Office — 
Prudential  Assurance  Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free 
State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London :  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:   W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Potjssette,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.    (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  E.  L.  McColl,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.    (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 

address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center.  (Territory 
includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

Mr.  R.  T.  Young,  formerly  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Calcutta,  India 
(whose  territory  included  Burma  and  Ceylon) ;  Mr.  B.  C.  Butler,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  in  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements  (whose  territory  covers 
the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Netherlands  India) ;  Mr.  G.  R.  Heasman, 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cape  Town,  South  Africa  (whose  territory 
includes  Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya, 
Uganda,  Mauritius,  and  Madagascar) ;  and  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  formerly  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner  in  Auckland,  New  Zealand  (whose  territory  included 
Fiji  and  Western  Samoa),  are  making  a  tour  of  the  Dominion  in  the  interest 
of  Canadian  trade  with  these  countries.    Their  itineraries  are  as  follows: — 


Mr  Young 

Toronto  May  31  and  June  1  Windsor  June  10 

Hamilton  June  2  and  3  Halifax  June  16 

Brantford  June  4  and  5  Saint  John  June  18 

London  June  7  to  9 


Mr.  Butler 

Vancouver  June  3  to  19  Calgary  June  26 

Vernon  June  21  Winnipeg   June  28  and  29 

Kelowna  and  Summerland  . .  June  22  Ottawa  July  6  to  10 

Trail  June  24 

Mr.  Heasman 


Calgary  May  31 

Winnipeg  June  2  to  4 

Toronto  June  7  to  19 

Orillia  June  21 

Kitchener  June  23  and  24 

London  June  25  to  28 

Windsor  June  29 


Brantford   June  30 

Hamilton  July  2  to  5 

St.  Catharines  July  6 

Oshawa  July  7 

Kingston  July  8 

Montreal  July  19  to  31 


Mr.  Croft 

Toronto  May  31  to  June  11  Calgary  June  26 

Ottawa  June  12  to  18         Vancouver  June  28 

Winnipeg  June  20  to  24 


Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
should  communicate  for  Vancouver,  Winnipeg  and  Toronto,  with  the  office  of 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association;  for  Montreal,  with  the  Montreal 
Board  of  Trade;  and  for  the  other  cities  with  the  respective  Board  of  Trade 
or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1936 

D.  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York  City,  May  13,  1937.— The  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States 
moved  steadily  forward  in  1936.  Imports  increased  at  a  faster  rate  than 
exports,  resulting  in  the  smallest  excess  of  exports  of  merchandise  in  forty-three 
years.  Exports  were  stimulated  by  better  market  conditions  in  a  number  of 
foreign  countries,  as  a  result  in  part  from  high  prices  for  staple  products. 
Rearmament  orders  were  also  a  factor  in  machinery  and  metals.  Reciprocal 
trade  agreements  helped  to  eliminate  excessive  duties  and  arbitrary  restrictions 
and  thus  stimulate  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  smaller  production  of  agricul- 
tural products  and  the  maritime  strike  on  the  Pacific  Coast  restricted  exports. 

The  noteworthy  increase  in  imports  was  accounted  for  by  the  heavier  pur- 
chase of  raw  materials  for  renewed  industrial  activity,  and  in  part  by  the 
necessity  of  importing  foodstuffs  to  supplement  supplies  depleted  by  the 
drought. 

During  the  year,  under  the  United  States  reciprocal  trade  agreement  pro- 
gram, four  new  agreements  became  operative.  Taking  all  of  the  fourteen 
agreement  countries,  the  United  States  export  trade  to  them  in  1936  increased 
by  14  per  cent  as  compared  with  a  4-per-cent  increase  in  shipments  to  non- 
agreement  countries.  Imports  from  the  fourteen  agreement  countries  increased 
by  22  per  cent  as  compared  with  a  16-per-cent  gain  from  non-agreement 
countries. 

The  total  value  of  the  foreign  trade  (exports  and  imports  combined)  of 
the  United  States  for  1936  amounted  to  $4,872,716,000,  the  largest  since  1930, 
and  12-5  per  cent  above  1935.  Measured  by  quantity,  the  foreign  trade 
exceeded  the  1935  figure  by  8-2  per  cent. 

Gold  and  Silver  Movements 

United  States  gold  and  silver  imports  continued  at  a  high  level  during 
1936,  the  large  inflow  of  the  former  being  a  result  of  unsettled  conditions  in 
Europe,  the  attractiveness  of  investments  in  this  country  and  the  favourable 
gold  price;  the  latter  owing  mainly  to  Government  purchases  of  silver. 

The  1936  imports  of  gold  amounted  to  $1,144,117,000  as  compared  with 
the  record  1935  imports  of  $1,740,979,000.  Large  shipments  of  gold  were 
received  from  the  following  countries:  France,  $590,851,000;  United  Kingdom, 
$179,920,000;  India,  $77,892,000;  the  Netherlands,  $74,773,000;  Canada, 
$72,706,000;  and  Mexico,  $40,664,000.  Imports  of  silver  amounted  to  $182,- 
816,000,  with  the  exception  of  the  1935  record  total  of  $354,531,000.  The  bulk 
of  the  silver  shipments  came  from  the  following  countries:  China,  $69,996,000; 
United  Kingdom,  $53,424,000;  Mexico,  $30,447,000;  Canada,  $7,581,000;  and 
Peru,  $7,408,000. 

Exports  of  gold  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  $27,534,000  as  com- 
pared with  $1,960,000  in  1935.  Shipments  from  this  country  consisted  of  $17,- 
180,000  to  France,  $5,826,000  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $3,765,000  to  the 
Netherlands.  Exports  of  silver  amounted  to  only  $2,965,000  in  1936  as  com- 
pared with  $18,801,000  in  1935.   Canada  took  $2,165,000,  and  Mexico  $523,000. 

Exports 
principal  markets 

According  to  the  preliminary  statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
at  Washington,  D.C.,  the  United  States  exports  for  1936  amounted  to  $2,453,- 
487,000,  the  largest  in  six  years,  and  an  increase  of  7-5  per  cent  or  $170,613,000  , 
over  the  total  of  $2,282,874,000  in  1935.    An  increase  of  2-8  per  cent  in  the 
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unit  value  or  price,  and  a  5-1  per  cent  in  the  volume  of  goods  shipped 
accounted  for  the  gain  during  1936. 

The  following  tables  show  the  value  of  United  States  exports  to  various 
British  Empire  countries,  other  principal  foreign  countries,  and  the  total  value 
of  exports  by  commodity  groups: — 

United  States  Exports  to  British  Empire  Countries 


1936  1935  Inc.  or  Dec. 

$  $  Per  Cent 

Total  to  all  countries                           2,453,487,000  2,282  874,000  +  7.5 

Canada*  (Jan.  1,  1930)                         383,953,000  323.194.000  +  18.8 

United  Kingdom                                  439,950,000  433,399,000  +  1.5 

Irish  Free  State                                     7,431,000  7,312,000  +  1.6 

Australia                                              58,491  000  57,088,000  +  2.5 

New  Zealand                                         19,498,000  15,610,000  +  24.9 

Union  of  South  Africa                          71,195,000  53,520,000  +  32.8 

British  India                                        20.812,000  31,424,000  -  14.7 

Jamaica                                                  3,882,000  4,030,000  —  3.7 

Trinidad  and  Tobago                               4,188,000  3,305,000  +  24.5 

Bermuda                                                 3,315,000  2,799,000  +  18.4 

United  States  Exports  to  Other  Principal  Foreign  Countries 

1936  1935  Inc.  or  Dec. 

$  $  Per  Cent 

Argentina                                                   50.910,000  49,374,000  +  15.3 

Brazil*  (Jan.  1,  1936)  ..         48  977.000  43,518,000  +  12.3 

France*  (June  15,  1936)                            129,535,000  117.013,000  +  10.7 

Germany                                                     100,585,000  91,981,000  +  9.4 

Belgium*  (May  1.  1935)                              58,787,000  58,304,000  +  0.8 

Xetherlands*  (Feb.  1,  1936)                        52  778,000  49,111,000  +  7.5 

Italy                                                           58,797,000  72,416,000  -  18.8 

Soviet  Russia                                              33,427,000  24,743,000  +  35.1 

Japan                                                       204.312,000  203.283,000  +  0.5 

China                                                         46,819,000  38,153,000  +  22.7 


*  Countries  having  trade  agreements  with  the  United  States;  the  date  of  the  agreement 
coming  into  force  being  placed  within  parentheses. 


United  States  Exports  by  Commodity  Groups 


1920-30 

1935 

1936 

Millions  of 

Dollars 

4,687.8 

2.241 

9 

2,416.5 

Animal  and  animal  products,  edible  

233.3 

60. 

7 

58.2 

Animal  and  animal  products,  inedible  . . 

119.1 

47 

3 

50.3 

Vegetable  food  products  and  beverages  .  . 

520.4 

155 

3 

143.5 

Vegetable  food  products,  inedible,  except 

fibre  and  wood  

290 . 4 

195 

5 

205 . 9 

Textile  fibres  and  manufacturing  

954 . 9 

456 

2 

430.8 

186 . 7 

92. 

3 

100.0 

707.0 

338 

8 

362.7 

Metals  and  manufactures,  except  machinery 

463 . 8 

195 

6 

233.9 

934 . 5 

520 

8 

614.3 

Chemicals  and  related  products  

134.9 

103 

1 

116.9 

Miscellaneous  

142.7 

76 

3 

93.9 

The  export  trade  of  the  United  States  continued  to  show  a  steady  increase 
with  all  countries  of  the  British  Empire  except  British  India  and  Jamaica, 
which  registered  declines  from  1935.  The  United  Kingdom,  which  accounts  for 
42  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  from  this  country,  recorded  a  gain  of  only 
$6,549,000  or  1-5  per  cent  over  1935,  and  can  be  attributed  largely  to  smaller 
exports  of  tobacco  and  foodstuffs. 

The  United  States  exports  to  Canada  for  1936  amounted  to  $383,953,000, 
an  increase  of  $60,759,000,  or  18-8  per  cent,  over  the  1935  total  of  $323,194,000. 
The  large  improvement  in  the  export  trade  with  Canada  is  a  result  of  the 
Canada-United  States  Trade  Agreement,  January  1,  1936.    Sales  to  South 
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Africa  increased  32-8  per  cent;  to  New  Zealand,  24-9;  to  Australia,  2-5  per 
cent;  while  sales  to  Jamaica  and  India  declined  by  3-7  per  cent  and  14-7  per 
cent  respectively. 

Exports  to  European  countries  showed  gains  in  most  cases,  except  for 
Italy,  which  registered  a  decline  of  about  $13,619,000,  or  18-8  per  cent.  Others 
showing  declines  were  Spain,  47-8  per  cent;  Poland  and  Danzig,  17-2;  Portugal, 
21;  Estonia,  18-6;  and  Greece,  8  per  cent. 

EXPORTS  OF  PRINCIPAL  COMMODITIES 

The  increase  in  United  States  exports  in  1936  was  owing  to  the  continued 
foreign  demand  for  manufactured  and  semi-manufactured  products;  all  other 
major  groups  registered  declines  in  both  quantity  and  value.  The  exports  of 
finished  manufactures  was  15-1  per  cent  greater  in  quantity  than  in  1935,  and 
those  of  semi-manufactured  goods  increased  6  per  cent  over  1935.  Crude 
materials  showed  a  decline  of  4*1  per  cent  in  the  quantity  exported,  while 
manufactured  foodstuffs  and  crude  foodstuffs  decreased  by  10-8  per  cent  and 
9-1  per  cent  respectively  below  the  1935  levels. 

The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  the  twenty  chief  exports  from  the 
United  States  for  the  year  1936  compared  with  1935: — 


Twenty  Chief  Exports  According  to  Value,  1935  and  1936 


1936 

1935 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

Commodity  and  Rank* 

$ 

$ 

Per  Cent 

Unmanufactured  cotton  (14.9)    ..  .. 

361,043.000 

390,899.000 

7 

.6 

Automobiles     parts    and  accessories 

(9.9)  ..  :  

240.205.000 

227.290.000 

4- 

5 

.7 

136,669,000 

133,669.000 

+ 

2 

.2 

Electrical  machinery   and  apparatus 

(3.8)  

91,345,000 

76.004.000 

+ 

20 

.2 

66,143.000 

61  176.000 

+ 

8 

.1 

64,552.000 

61,571,000 

+ 

4 

,8 

Gasoline,   naphtha,   and   other  light 

62.076.000 

63.716.000 

2 

.6 

Coal  and  coke  (2.3)   

56,572,000 

52,014,000 

+ 

8 

.8 

Iron  and  steel  plates,  sheets,  skelp, 

49,639,000 

32  039,000 

+ 

54 

.9 

Agricultural    machinery    and  imple- 

43,993,000 

32,040,000 

+ 

37 

.3 

Power-dri ven  metal-working  mach  inerv 

(1.7)   

41,897,000 

27,091,000 

+ 

54 

.7 

Refined    copper    in    ingots,    bars  or 

other  forms  (1.7)  

40.702.000 

40.277.000 

+ 

1 

.1 

Boards,  planks,  and  scantlings  (1.5)  . 

36.830.000 

34.030.000 

+ 

8. 

2 

34  918,000 

27.016.000 

+ 

20 

.2 

Aircraft  (1)  

23:056.000 

14.291.000 

+ 

61 

.3 

Cotton  cloth,  duck,  and  tire  fabric. 

21,874.000 

20,036.000 

+ 

9. 

.2 

21.766.000 

20.718.000 

+ 

5, 

.1 

Photographic  and  projection  goods.. 

20,856.000 

17,336,000 

+ 

20 

.3 

Books,    maps,    pictures,    and  other 

19  930,000 

15.859.000 

25. 

,7 

Well  and  refinery  machinery  

19,253,000 

15,141.000 

+ 

27. 

,2 

*  Figures  in  parentheses  after  name  of  commodity  indicate  percentage  of  the  total  value 
of  domestic  exports. 

Cotton. — Unmanufactured  cotton,  the  leading  export  of  the  United  States, 
amounted  in  1936  to  5,642,000  bales,  the  smallest  since  1923,  and  was  about 
8  per  cent  below  the  1935  quantity.  The  value  of  this  item  was  $361,043,000 
and  was  7*6  under  the  1935  amount,  although  the  average  export  price 
of  12*1  cents  per  pound  was  almost  the  same  as  in  1935.  The  principal 
factors  in  the  reduced  export  of  United  States  cotton  was  the  short  United 
States  crop,  a  record  domestic  consumption,  its  higher  price  relative  to  com- 
petitive foreign  growths,  barter  arrangements  for  foreign  cottons,  foreign 
exchange  difficulties,  and  a  heavy  reduction  in  purchases  by  Japan,  Italy,  Spain, 
Poland,  and  Belgium. 

Automobiles. — Exports  of  automobiles,  parts  and  accessories  continued  to 
improve,  their  value  for  1936  totalling  $240,205,000,  an  increase  of  5-7  per  cent 
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over  1935.  Shipments  abroad  of  passenger  cars  totalled  182,000,  exceeding  the 
1935  number  by  4-6  per  cent. 

Tobacco. — Leaf  tobacco  ranks  third  among  the  commodities  exported  by 
the  United  States  and  in  1936  amounted  to  406,870,000  pounds,  valued  at 
$136,669,000,  a  gain  of  6-7  per  cent  by  volume  and  2-2  per  cent  by  value  over 


Machinery. — The  foreign  sales  of  heavy  machinery  was  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  the  continued  improvement  in  the  export  trade  of  this 
country.  In  1936  machinery  constituted  about  14  per  cent  of  the  exports  and 
accounted  for  40  per  cent  of  the  entire  increase  in  United  States  export  trade. 
Electrical  machinery  and  apparatus  exports  were  valued  at  $91,345,000,  a  gain 
of  20-2  per  cent  from  the  1935  value  of  $76,004,000.  Agricultural  machinery 
and  implements  totalled  $43,993,000  for  1936,  an  increase  of  37-3  per  cent  from 
the  previous  year's  total  of  $32,040,000. 

Iron  and  Steel. — Due  to  the  heavy  foreign  demand  and  the  advancing 
prices  for  many  forms  of  iron  and  steel,  exports  of  this  group  for  1936  increased 
24  per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  Iron  plates  and  sheets  led  the  list,  the 
exports  of  these  amounting  to  $49,639,000,  an  increase  of  54-9  per  cent  over 
the  1935  total  of  $32,039,000.  Structural  iron  and  steel  exports  showed  a  gain 
of  68-8  per  cent;  bars  and  rods,  11-1  per  cent;  steel  rails,  42-2  per  cent;  and 
wire,  14-6  per  cent. 

Petroleum,  etc. — In  1936  the  United  States  exports  of  crude  petroleum, 
due  to  an  increase  in  price,  showed  a  gain  of  8-1  per  cent  in  value  over  1935, 
although  the  volume  declined  2-2  per  cent  from  the  1935  record  shipment  of 
51,430,000  barrels.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exports  of  refined  oils  increased 
5-8  per  cent  in  quantity.  Among  the  latter,  lubricating  oil  increased  9-6  per 
cent  in  quantity,  and  gas  and  fuel  oils  gained  21-8  per  cent. 

Chemicals. — Sales  abroad  of  chemicals  and  related  products  during  1936 
made  the  most  satisfactory  record  since  1930;  the  value,  $116,902,000,  assisted 
by  gradually  advancing  prices  in  many  lines,  exceeded  that  for  1935  by  13-3 
per  cent.  Paints,  pigments,  and  varnishes,  fertilizers,  medicinal  and  pharma- 
ceutical preparations,  toilet  preparations,  explosives,  industrial  chemicals,  and 
chemical  specialties  all  increased  substantially. 


The  United  States  imports  for  consumption  for  1936  amounted  to  $2,421,- 
056,000,  exceeding  the  1935  value  of  $2,038,905,000  by  18-7  per  cent.  The 
average  import  prices  during  the  past  year  were  7  per  cent  above  the  1935 
average,  while  the  quantity  of  merchandise  imported  showed  a  10*4  per  cent 
increase  over  1935. 

The  following  tables  show  the  United  States  imports  for  consumption  from 
British  Empire  countries,  other  principal  foreign  countries,  and  the  value  of 
imports  by  commodity  groups: — 


1935. 


Imports 


United  States  Imports  from  British  Empire  Countries 


Inc.  or  Dec. 
Per  Cent 


37194—2 


Total  from  all  countries   2,421,056,000  2,038,905,000 

Canada*  (Jan.  1,  1936)   377,616,000  286,112,000 

United  Kingdom   199.262.000  151,727.000 

Irish  Free  State   891.000  692,000 

Australia   22  946.000  14.497.000 

New  Zealand   11.762.000  9,985.000 

Union  of  South  Africa   7.711,000  3,815,000 

British  India   70,699.000  64,492,000 

Bermuda   361,000  399.000 

Jamaica   1.735.000  2,101.000 

Trinidad  and  Tobago   3,079.000  2,727  000 

British  Malaya   167,900,000  129,187,000 


+  18.7 

+  32.4 

+  31.3 

+  28.7 


T  oo  .o 

+  17.8 

+  85.0 

+  9.7 

-  10.5 

-  17.4 
+  12.8 
+  30.0 


58.3 
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United  States  Imports  from  Other  Principal  Foreign  Countries 


Argentina  

Brazil*  (Jan.  1,  1936)  

France*  (June  15,  1936)  

Germany  

Belgium*  (May  1,  1935)  

Netherlands*  (Feb.  1,  1936)  .... 

Italy  

Soviet  Russia  

Japan   

China  

*  Countries  having  reciprocal  trade  agreements  with  the  United  States;  the  date  of  opera- 
tion is  placed  within  parentheses. 
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United  States  Imports  by  Commodity  Groups 


Total  

Animal  and  animal  products,  edible  . . 
Animal  and  animal  products,  inedible.  .   .  . 
Vegetable  food  products  and  beverages  .  . 
Vegetable  products,  inedible,  except  fibre 

and  wood   

Textile  fibres  and  manufacturing  

Wood  and  paper  

Non-metallic  minerals  

Metals  and  manufactures,  except  machinery 

and  vehicles  

Machinery  and  vehicles  

Chemicals  and  related  products  

Miscellaneous  


1926-30 

1935 

1936 

Millions  of  Dollars 

4.033.5 

2.03.8.9 

2,421.0 

125.1 

74.7 

89.1 

337.5 

151.1 

190.8 

778.7 

566 . 4 

643.2 

576.1 

282.1 

337 . 7 

893.8 

306 . 7 

386.9 

358.8 

208.3 

249.4 

280.2 

103.  S 

125.5 

334.1 

177.0 

206.8 

31.2 

14.5 

18.7 

132.8 

68.7 

70.9 

185.1 

85.0 

93.0 

NOTES  ON  IMPORTS  BY  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES 

United  States  imports  for  consumption  from  countries  comprising  the 
British  Empire,  with  the  exception  of  Bermuda  and  Jamaica,  were  far  greater 
than  the  large  receipts  of  1935.  Canada,  the  largest  source  of  supply  for  the 
United  States,  furnished  this  country  with  imports  valued  at  $377,616,000,  an 
increase  of  32-4  per  cent  over  the  total  of  $286,112,000  for  1935.  A  later  report 
will  deal  in  detail  with  United  States  imports  from  Canada,  when  the  statistics 
are  available  from  Washington. 

Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  increased  by  31-3  per  cent  from  $151,- 
727,000  in  1935  to  $199,262,000.  From  British  Malaya,  imports  registered  a 
gain  of  30  per  cent,  the  1936  value  being  $167,900,000  as  against  $129,187,000. 
Imports  from  Jamaica  and  Bermuda  showed  declines  of  17-4  per  cent  and 
10-5  per  cent  respectively. 

Among  the  principal  foreign  suppliers  of  goods  to  the  United  States,  the 
following  countries  reported  noteworthy  percentage  increases:  France,  14; 
Belgium,  49-1;  Netherlands,  28-8;  Italy,  12-1;  Soviet  Russia,  20-6;  Japan, 
14;  and  China,  15-7. 

The  increase  in  United  States  imports  was  accounted  for  in  part  by  heavier 
purchases  of  raw  materials,  and  in  part  by  the  necessity  of  importing  foodstuffs 
to  supplement  supplies  depleted  by  the  drought. 

Imports  of  crude  materials  exceeded  the  1935  quantity  by  6  per  cent,  semi- 
manufactures by  19-2  per  cent,  finished  manufactures  by  17-5  per  cent,  and 
crude  foodstuffs  and  manufactured  foodstuffs  by  3-6  and  11-7  per  cent 
respectively. 

IMPORTS  OF  PRINCIPAL  COMMODITIES 

The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  the  twenty  chief  imports  of  the 
United  States  for  the  year  1936  compared  with  1935: — 
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Twenty  Chief  Imports  According  to  Value,  1935  and  1936 

193'6  1935  Inc.  or  Dec. 

Commodity  and  Rank*  $  $  Per  Cent 

Crude  rubber,  incl.  latex  (6.6)   ....  150,019,000  119,082,000  +  33.5 

Cane  sugar  (6.4)   155  399,000  133,475,000  +  16.4 

Coffee  (5.5)   133:962,000  130,721,000  -  2.0 

Raw  silk  (4. 2)   102,351,000  95,797,000  +  6.8 

Standard  newsprint  paper  (4)   ..   ..  96,719,000  82,205,000  +  17.6 

Wood-pulp  (3-4)   82.271.000  70,325,000  +  17.0 

Undressed  and  dressed  furs  (3.2)   77,094,000  49.914,000  +  54.5 

Tin  bars,  blocks  pigs,  etc.  (3.1)..  ..  75.451,000  69,815,000  +  8.1 

Distilled  liquors"  (2.6)   63,806,000  32,447,000  +  90.6 

Raw   hides   and   skins,   except  furs 

(2.3)   54,770,000  45,577,000  +  20.2 

Unmanufactured  wool  (2.2)   53,264,000  29,925,000  +  78.0 

Wheat  (2)   48,116,000  30.302,000  +  58.5 

Burlaps  (1.5)   35,412,000  33  029,000  +  7.2 

Diamonds,  including  industrial  (1.4)  33.267,000  24.004,000  +  38.1 

Cocoa,  or  cacao,  beans  (1.4)    33,001,000  26,566,000  +  24.2 

Fish  (1.3)   30,356,000  27,53>3,0OO  +10.3 

Unmanufactured  tobacco  (1.2)        ..  29,880,000  25,762  000  +  16.0 

Bananas  (1.2)   28,675,000  28,034;000  +  2.3 

Copper  ore,  concentrates,  etc.  (copper 

content)  (1.1)   27.727,000  31.278,000  -  11.4 

Art  works  (1.1)   25,889,000  21.581,000  +  20.0 

*  Figures  in  parentheses  after  name  of  a  commodity  indicate  percentage  of  total  value  of 
imports. 

Crude  rubber  became  the  leading  commodity  imported  in  1936,  owing 
largely  to  the  sharp  advances  in  price  rather  than  an  increase  in  quantity. 
During  the  year  crude  rubber  to  the  value  of  $159,019,000'  was  imported  as 
against  $119,082,000  in  1935,  an  increase  of  33-5  per  cent. 

Sugar. — Cane  sugar,  the  second  ranking  commodity,  showed  a  decline  of 
0*9  per  cent  from  1935;  but  the  value  of  the  imports  increased  from  $133,475,- 
000  to  $155,399,000,  a  gain  of  16-4  per  cent.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
price  of  sugar  rose  from  2-3  cents  to  2-7  cents  per  pound. 

Coffee. — Coffee  imports  declined  in  both  quantity  and  value  from  the 
record  set  in  1935.  In  1936,  1,093,446,000  pounds  of  coffee  valued  at  $133,- 
962,000  were  imported  as  compared  with  1,754,679,000  pounds  valued  at 
$136,721,000. 

Paper  and  Pulp. — Standard  newsprint  paper  imports,  at  increased  prices, 
set  a  new  high  mark  in  1936,  with  receipts  of  5,503,161,000  pounds  valued  at 
$96,719,000,  as  against  4,766,631,000  pounds  at  $82,265,000,  an  increase  of 
15-5  per  cent  by  volume  and  17-6  per  cent  by  value.  Imports  of  wood-pulp 
also  established  a  record  with  4,529,526,000  pounds  valued  at  $82,271,000,  a 
gain  of  17-7  by  volume  and  17  per  cent  by  value  over  the  1935  amount  of 
3,847,666,000  pounds  at  $70,325,000.  Pulpwood  imports  increased  16-6  per 
cent,  from  3,630,662,000  pounds  in  1935  to  4,234,160,000  pounds  in  1936. 

Liquors. — During  1936  the  United  States  imported  15,153,000  gallons  of 
distilled  liquors  valued  at  $63,806,000,  the  largest  amount  ever  imported,  as 
against  7,063,000  gallons  valued  at  $32,447,000  in  1935,  a  gain  of  114-5  per 
cent  by  volume  and  96-6  per  cent  by  value. 

Diamonds. — The  high  mark  of  1,365,000  carats  set  in  1935  by  diamonds 
was  eclipsed  in  1936  by  the  importation  of  1,709,000  carats,  25-2  per  cent 
higher  than  the  previous  record. 

General  Foodstuffs. — Imports  of  foodstuffs  as  a  whole  were  substantially 
greater  in  value  in  1936  as  compared  with  1935,  owing  to  generally  higher 
prices.  It  was  necessary  to  import  larger  quantities  of  a  number  of  products 
to  augment  United  States  supplies  curtailed  by  the  drought.  Wheat  imports 
for  the  year  amounted  to  3,178,801,000  pounds  valued  at  $48,116,000  as  com- 
pared with  2,332,224.000  pounds  valued  at  $30,362,000  in  1935,  an  increase  of 
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36-3  per  cent  by  volume  and  58-5  per  cent  by  value.  Other  foodstuff  imports 
recording  percentage  gains  in  quantity  over  1935  were:  barley,  68-3;  cured  hams, 
shoulders,  and  bacon,  392-5;  canned  meats,  14-7;  cheese,  22-3;  and  white 
potatoes,  209. 

Among  various  other  commodities  imported  by  the  United  States  during 
1936,  the  following  all  showed  gains  over  the  previous  year:  metals,  sawed 
lumber,  -cabinet  woods  in  the  log,  unmanufactured  wool,  furs,  tin,  and  a  few 
chemicals  and  related  products. 

The  above  report  is  based  on  information  received  from  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  at  Wash- 
ington and  from  the  Foreign  Commerce  Department  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  PRODUCTS  UNDER  THE 
QUOTA  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's  office 
at  New  York  from  preliminary  figures  issued  by  the  Treasury  Department  at 


Washington,  shows  the  standing  of  the  tariff  quotas  provided 

for  under  the 

Canada-United  States  Trade  Agreement  up  to  May  1, 

1937:— 

Percentage 

Amount  of 

of  Quota 

Total 

Reduction 

Quota  used 

used  by 

of  Quota 

in  Duty 

by  Canada 

Canada 

Cattle  (700  lbs.  or  more)  . . 

155,799  head 

3  to  2  ets. 

61,782 

39.6 

per  pound 

Calves  (less  than  175  lbs.)  .  . 

51.933  head 

2i  to  11  cts. 

27,274 

52.5 

per  pound 

20,000  head 

3  to  U  cts. 

1,945 

9.7 

per  pound 

Cream  

1,500.000  gals. 

569io  to  35  cts. 

20,997 

1.4 

per  gallon 

750.000  bushels 

75  to  60  cts. 

528,620* 

70.5 

per  100  lbs. 

Dec.  1  to  end  of 

February 

45  cts.  Mar.  1 

to  Nov.  30 

Unmanufactured  lumber 

(Douglas  fir  and  Western 

250.000 

$1  to  50  cts. 

32.687  M 

13.1 

M  ft.  b.m. 

per  M  ft.  b.m. 

ft.  b.m. 

duty  $3  to 

$1.50  tax 

1,048,262 

Free 

642.216 

61.3 

squares 

squares 

*  Figures  from  December  1,  1936,  to  May  1,  1937,  as  the  potato  quota  begins  on  December 
1  each  year,  whereas  all  other  quotas  are  dated  from  the  first  of  the  year. 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  above  table  gives  only  Canada's  participation  in 
the  quotas,  which  were  established  to  include  imports  from  all  countries.  Actu- 
ally, except  for  cattle  and  calves,  Canada  was  the  only  supplier.  In  cattle  and 
calves  Mexico  took  up  11-9  per  cent  and  0-99  per  cent  respectively,  bringing 
the  total  quotas  absorbed  in  both  classes  up  to  51*5  per  cent  and  53-5  per  cent. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  above  quotas  are  tariff  quotas  and 
represent  the  quantities  that  will  be  allowed  entry  at  reduced  rates  of  duty 
provided  for  in  the  Trade  Agreement;  the  regular  rates  of  duty  applying  when 
the  quotas  are  rilled. 
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LONDON  MARKET  FOR  DIATOMACEOUS  EARTH 

S.  V.  Allen,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  May  13,  1937. — From  time  to  time  this  office  has  received  inquiries 
from  Canadian  firms  seeking  an  outlet  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  diatomaceous 
earth,  and  although  offers  from  Canada  have  rarely  been  competitive  with  those 
from  regular  sources  of  supply,  the  following  review  of  the  trade  may  be  of 
interest  to  potential  suppliers  in  Canada. 

Importations 

There  are  no  important  deposits  of  diatomaceous  earth  in  the  United 
Kingdom  with  the  exception  of  some  in  Northern  Ireland,  so  the  larger  part  of 
this  country's  requirements  is  drawn  from  abroad.  Import  statistics  indicate 
that  the  consumption  of  diatomaceous  earth  has  shown  a  steady  increase  in 
recent  years.  Aggregate  imports  in  1935,  the  last  year  for  which  figures  are 
available,  amounted  to  37,008  long  tons  valued  at  £111,513,  as  compared  with 
importations  of  17,203  tons  valued  at  £64,533  in  1931.  The  following  were  the 
main  countries  of  supply  in  1935,  figures  for  1931  being  shown  in  parentheses: 
Denmark,  21,161  tons  (9,156) ;  United  States,  4,259  tons  (2,524) ;  Algeria,  3.460 
tons  (2,783) ;  Spain,  2,617  tons  (1,320) ;  Germany,  2,544  tons  (1,006  tons).  The 
United  States  in  1935  was  credited  with  having  shipped  diatomaceous  earth  to 
the  value  of  £41,276,  while  the  corresponding  values  for  the  other  contributors 
were:  Germany,  £20,463;  Spain,  £14,064;  Denmark,  £12,531;  and  Algeria, 
£12,407.  Imports  from  Denmark  under  this  heading  are  comprised  mainly  of 
low-priced  "  moler  earth,"  shipped  in  a  raw  state,  while  receipts  from  other 
sources  are  of  diatomaceous  earth  in  a  crushed  or  processed  condition.  The 
figures  for  1935  represented  a  30  per  cent  increase  in  the  volume  of  trade  over 
the  year  1934,  and  those  for  1936  will  doubtless  indicate  further  expansion. 

Sources  of  Supply  and  Uses 

Except  in  the  case  of  "  moler  "  earth  from  Denmark,  most  of  the  diato- 
maceous earth  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  reaches  this  country  in  a 
powdered  or  calcined  condition.  Heat  insulation  offers  the  largest  outlet  for 
the  inferior  grades  of  diatomite,  while  the  better  qualities  are  used  extensively 
as  filler  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  products  and  as  filtering  agents  in  the 
refining  of  products  such  as  oils,  sugar,  and  fruit  juices.  There  are  many  other 
uses  and  new  ones  are  continually  being  discovered,  but  the  above  account  for 
the  bulk  of  the  consumption  in  this  country  at  the  present  time. 

Northern  Ireland  ships  the  lowest  grade  of  diatomite  to  this  market,  which 
sells  at  around  £4  per  ton  c.i.f.  This  quality  is  used  chiefly  in  non- conductive 
compositions  where  a  cheap  product  is  desired.  Algeria  supplies  a  slightly 
higher  grade,  of  better  colour,  for  similar  purposes,  at  around  £4  to  £5  per  ton. 
A  special  grade  is  being  offered  from  Algeria  at  £5  10s.  for  fillers,  although  the 
Spanish  earth  is  in  greater  demand  by  the  rubber  industry  due  to  its  white 
colour  and  comparative  freedom  from  impurities.  Two  grades  of  Spanish 
diatomite  are  sold  in  this  country:  standard,  at  about  £6  10s.  per  ton,  and 
superfine,  at  about  £8  per  ton.  The  latter  is  sent  from  one  major  source  in 
Spain,  but  shipments  have  been  irregular  of  late.  German  earth,  suitable  for 
more  efficient  insulation,  and  used  also  as  a  filter,  commands  from  £7  or  £8  per 
long  ton,  while  the  highly-graded  Californian  products  supply  the  demand  for 
the  best  clarifying  and  filtering  media.  Prices  of  from  £17  to  £20  per  long 
ton  c.i.f.  are  reported  for  diatomite  from  that  source.  During  the  past  year 
c.i.f.  prices  for  foreign  diatomaceous  earth  have  increased  on  the  average  by 
£1  per  ton. 
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Customs  Duties  and  Requirements 

Diatomaceous  earth  in  a  raw  state,  as  quarried,  can  be  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom  free  of  duty  from  all  countries.  A  recent  announcement 
made  by  the  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee,  however,  indicated  that  they 
are  considering  a  proposal  to  remove  diatomaceous  earth  of  this  description 
from  the  free  list.  If  the  product  has  been  treated  or  processed  in  any  way, 
it  is  subject  to  a  rate  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  when  imported  from  non- 
Empire  countries,  although  Canadian  calcined  and  powdered  diatomite  would 
be  free  of  duty  on  importation  into  this  country.  To  obtain  the  benefit  of 
this  rate,  however,  shipments  of  Canadian  diatomite  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  proper  certificate  of  origin  on  form  120  (Sale),  for  which  the  qualifying 
Empire  content  is  25  per  cent,  and  the  word  "twenty-five"  must  be  inserted. 

Market  Requirements 

Because  diatomaceous  earth,  as  quarried,  usually  contains  a  high  per- 
centage of  water  and,  not  infrequently,  a  quantity  of  organic  matter,  it  must 
first  be  dried.  In  some  cases  the  air-dried  material  is  pulverized  and  sold 
crude;  more  frequently,  however,  the  product  is  calcined  to  remove  both  organic 
matter  and  excess  moisture.  It  is  essential  that  crushing  be  gentle  to  preserve 
the  delicate  organisms  in  the  earth. 

The  bags  used  must  be  double  or  finely  woven;  the  material  should  not 
be  stored  for  any  length  of  time  in  bags. 

The  two  considerations  which  influence  most  buyers  are  apparent  specific 
gravity  and  landed  price;  the  former  is  expressed  in  pounds  weight  per  cubic 
foot  and  varies  from  8  to  30.  In  general,  the  lower  the  weight  the  better  the 
grade,  but,  as  the  method  of  arriving  at  the  figure  is  very  arbitrary,  this  is 
only  an  approximation.  Chemical  analysis  is  valuable  but  must  be  supple- 
mented by  microscopic  examination,  the  only  method  of  estimating  the  pro- 
portion of  diatoms. 

Method  of  Purchase 

It  is  essential  that  prospective  exporters  submit  generous  samples,  pref- 
erably not  less  than  10  pounds,  to  permit  complete  examination  and  testing 
by  the  importer.  An  accurate  analysis  should  be  provided  at  the  same  time. 
Payment  is  by  arrangement  but  is  usually  cash  against  documents. 

Possibilities  for  Canadian  Exporters 

In  view  of  the  wide  variation  in  physical  properties  and  chemical  com- 
position of  diatomaceous  earths,  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  definite  opinion  on 
the  suitability  of  Canadian  earths  for  this  market.  This  office  is  in  touch 
with  one  reliable  importer  who  handled  a  small  shipment  from  Canada  several 
years  ago  which  was  considered  very  satisfactory  for  use  as  a  filler,  and  which 
compared  favourably  with  the  white  Spanish  Kieselguhr  required  for  this  pur- 
pose. White  powdered  diatomite  of  a  real  specific  gravity  of  2-18  and  with  the 
following  approximate  analysis  should  find  a  market  in  this  country,  providing 
it  can  be  quoted  at  about  £8  per  long  ton  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  ports:  dia- 
tomaceous silica,  95-63  per  cent;  moisture,  1-34  per  cent;  iron  oxide,  0*15 
per  cent;  aluminium  oxide,  1-22  per  cent;  calcium  oxide,  1-15  per  cent;  mag- 
nesium oxide,  0-51  per  cent;  manganese,  0-003  per  cent. 
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TRADE  OF  THE  PORT  OF  BRISTOL 

L.  H.  Ausman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  May  1,  1937. — In  almost  every  respect  the  trade  of  the  port  of 
Bristol  in  1936  showed  an  improvement  over  last  year  and  indicated  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  returning  prosperity  of  the  port  and  of  the  area  it  serves.  The 
geographical  position  of  the  port  is  largely  responsible  for  its  importance  as  an 
importing  and  distributing  centre.  Although  the  population  of  the  city  of 
Bristol  is  only  400,000,  a  radius  of  25  miles  embraces  a  population  of  over 
1,000,000,  while  within  100  miles  radius  such  important  consuming  centres  as 
the  Midlands,  South  Wales,  and  a  great  part  of  South  England  generally  con- 
tain a  population  of  nearly  12,500,000.  Adequate  rail  and  road  facilities,  sup- 
plemented by  an  effective  waterway  to  the  Midlands  and  a  regular  coastwise 
service  for  goods  in  transit,  have  been  responsible  for  providing  Bristol  with  a 
trade  remarkable  for  its  stability. 

The  volume  of  both  imports  and  exports  passing  through  the  port  of  Bristol 
was  larger  than  in  1935,  and,  as  far  as  imports  are  concerned,  reached  a  new 
high  level.  The  increase  in  the  trade  with  Canada  more  than  kept  pace  with 
the  total,  and  was  very  largely  accounted  for  by  the  spectacular  increase  in  the 
shipments  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  to  this  port. 

During  the  year  the  total  number  of  ships  entering  the  port  of  Bristol, 
including  Avonmouth,  was  8,089,  as  compared  with  7,397  in  1935.  Vessels  in 
the  coastwise  trade  accounted  for  a  very  large  percentage  of  these  totals,  how- 
ever, as  will  be  indicated  by  the  following  tabulation: — 

1935  1936 
Vessels  Vessels 

Total   7,397  8,089 

Foreign  trade   1.077  1,113 

Coastwise  trade   6,32<0  6,976 

Canadian  trade,  inward   82  98 

Canadian  trade,  outward   21  27 

The  number  of  vessels  shown  as  engaged  in  Canadian  trade  includes  those 
which,  on  the  inward  journey,  called  at  ports  in  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  The  figures  for  Canadian  ports  only  are  51  in  1935,  and  72  in  1936. 

The  registered  tonnage,  with  cargoes,  of  the  ships  entering  the  port  of 
Bristol  has  also  increased  substantially  over  last  year,  as  the  following  figures 
will  show: — 

1935  1936 
Tons  Tons 

Total   3,557.739  3.726,412 

Foreign  trade   2,695,283  2,834.654 

Coastwise  trade   862.456  891,758 

Canadian  trade,  inward   263,341  303.354 

Canadian  trade,  ontward   63,203  79,717 

Of  the  total  number  of  ships  entering  Bristol  harbour  with  cargoes  from 
both  Canadian  and  United  States  ports,  those  which  called  only  at  Canadian 
ports  accounted  for  158,907  tons  in  1935,  and  222,221  tons  in  1936. 

Imports 

The  total  imports  into  the  Bristol  docks  during  1936  amounted  to  the  record 
total  of  2,851,869  tons,  as  compared  with  2,623,542  tons  in  1935.  This  increase 
of  over  228,000  tons  was  made  up  in  part  by  larger  shipments  of  grain  (78,000 
tons),  flour  (10,000  tons),  feeding  stuffs  (31,000  tons),  wood  goods  (36,000  tons), 
copper  (19,000  tons),  paper  (10,000  tons),  and  wood-pulp  (13,000  tons). 
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GRAIN 

More  than  one-third  of  the  total  imports  through  the  port  of  Bristol  in  1936 
was  accounted  for  by  grain  of  various  classes,  amounting  in  all  to  1,015,655 
tons  as  against  937,938  tons  in  the  previous  year. 

Wheat. — Imports  of  wheat  in  1936  amounted  to  372,776  tons,  of  which 
261,874  tons,  or  72-9  per  cent,  was  credited  to  Canada.  In  1935  the  total  was 
356,240  tons,  of  which  153,318  tons,  or  43  per  cent,  was  from  Canadian  ports. 
Imports  in  1936  were  higher  than  for  any  year  since  1931. 

Barley. — Although  the  total  imports  of  barley  decreased  from  223,727  tons 
in  1935  to  198,155  tons  in  1936,  Canada's  share  of  this  trade  increased  from 
14,780  tons,  or  6-6  per  cent,  to  19,435  tons,  or  9-8  per  cent,  the  highest  figure 
since  1932. 

Oats. — In  1936  the  entire  volume  of  imports  of  oats  consigned  to  the  port 
of  Bristol  was  of  Canadian  origin,  namely  14,659  tons.  This  is  a  slight  reduc- 
tion as  compared  with  imports  last  year  of  21,734  tons,  all  but  382  tons  of 
which  came  from  Canada. 

Maize. — Imports  of  maize  increased  from  332,737  tons  in  1935  to  419,457 
tons  in  1936.   None  of  this  was  supplied  by  Canada. 

WHEAT  FLOUR 

Wheat  flour  imports  into  Bristol  at  22,168  tons  were  last  year  about  equal 
to  the  1933  figure,  and  almost  the  highest  since  1931.  Of  this  total  Canada 
supplied  12,011  tons,  or  54-1  per  cent,  as  against  9,312  tons,  or  52-3  per  cent, 
of  the  total  in  1935. 

OTHER  CEREAL  PRODUCTS 

During  1936  imports  under  the  heading  "  other  cereal  products  for  human 
consumption,"  which  includes  prepared  breakfast  foods,  amounted  to  7,888 
tons,  of  which  7,484  tons,  or  94-8  per  cent,  was  credited  to  Canada.  In  the 
previous  year  Canada  contributed  5,827  tons  out  of  the  total  of  6,141  tons,  or 
95  per  cent. 

FEEDING  STUFFS 

During  1936  imports  of  feeding  stuffs  for  animals  aggregated  178,058  tons, 
as  compared  with  146,988  tons  in  1935.  The  amounts  credited  to  Canada  during 
these  two  periods  were  5,721  tons  (3-2  per  cent),  and  5,163  tons  (3-5  per  cent), 

respectively. 

In  the  West  of  England  generally  there  is  a  fairly  good  demand  for  meals, 
particularly  of  the  meat  and  bone  variety.  Surplus  stocks  in  the  country  were 
cleared  out  during  the  past  year,  and  importers  and  manufacturers  find  them- 
selves in  a  favourable  position.  Cereal  meals  are  also  commanding  higher 
prices,  and  stocks  are  generally  lower  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 

PROVISIONS 

The  market  for  butter  and  cheese  in  the  West  of  England,  as  in  the  United 
Kingdom  as  a  whole,  has,  to  some  extent,  been  influenced  by  the  control  scheme 
recently  adopted  by  the  New  Zealand  Government  to  provide  for  a  more  orderly 
marketing  of  these  products  in  this  country.  Although  not  definitely  set  in 
advance,  prices  have  become  steadier,  and  the  trade  is  carried  on  through  the 
usual  channels.  Some  of  the  smaller  brokers,  however,  have  been  compelled  to 
obtain  their  supplies  through  the  larger  importers. 

Butter. — During  the  past  few  years  no  Canadian  butter  has  come  into 
Bristol.  Imports  from  other  sources,  principally  New  Zealand,  were  9,981  tons 
in  1936  and  8,540  tons  in  1935. 
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Cheese. — A  total  of  9,326  tons  of  cheese  entered  the  port  during  1936,  a 
slight  increase  over  the  previous  year  when  the  figure  stood  at  8,682  tons. 
Canada's  share  of  this  trade  last  year  amounted  to  2,640  tons,  or  28-3  per  cent, 
and  to  2,107  tons,  or  24-3  per  cent,  in  1935. 

Lard. — Imports  of  lard  in  1936  were  2,121  tons,  of  which  Canada  supplied 
545  tons,  or  25-7  per  cent.  This  is  compared  with  a  total  in  1935  of  1,682  tons, 
450  tons,  or  26-8  per  cent,  of  which  was  credited  to  Canada. 

Bacon. — Canadian  bacon  is  not  generally  well  liked  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land, though  in  other  areas  such  as  South  Wales  and  the  north  it  finds  a  ready 
sale.  In  the  Bristol  area  the  largest  demand  is  for  Danish,  Swedish,  Polish, 
and,  of  course,  English  and  English-cured  bacon.  Total  imports  of  bacon 
recorded  by  the  port  of  Bristol  for  1936  were  473  tons  as  compared  with  291 
tons  in  1935.  Shipments  from  Canada  in  each  year  were  only  2  tons,  but  it 
is  very  likely  that  additional  supplies  were  brought  into  this  area  from  other 
ports. 

CANNED  GOODS 

Although  large  quantities  of  canned  goods  are  brought  into  Bristol  each 
year,  much  is  delivered  by  rail  and  road  from  other  ports  of  entry.  The  chief 
canned  goods  coming  directly  to  the  port  of  Bristol  are  fruits,  and  in  1936  imports 
amounted  to  6,313  tons,  as  compared  with  8,656  tons  in  the  previous  year. 
Canned  fruits  from  Canada  increased  during  the  same  period  from  192  tons  to 
238  tons.  Imports  of  canned  fish  amounted  to  731  tons  in  1936,  of  which  Canada 
supplied  319  tons,  or  43-6  per  cent.  In  1935  total  imports  were  909  tons,  of  which 
425  tons,  or  nearly  48  per  cent,  was  Canadian. 

FRESH  FRUIT 

Apples. — The  volume  of  fresh  apples  which  entered  the  port  of  Bristol  in 
1936  again  showed  a  slight  decline  from  3,188  tons  in  1935  to  2,394  tons  in  1936. 
Canada's  share  of  this  trade  in  1935  amounted  to  2,030  tons,  or  63-6  per  cent, 
and  in  1936  to  1,818  tons,  or  75-9  per  cent  of  the  total  imports. 

DRIED  FRUIT 

Imports  of  dried  fruit  continued  to  show  the  increase  which  has  been  evident 
in  recent  years.  Shipments  through  Bristol  amounted  last  year  to  5,174  tons  as 
against  5,144  tons  in  1935.  Canada's  share  of  this  trade  is  almost  negligible, 
amounting  in  1936  to  only  7  tons. 

CIDER 

In  1936  imports  of  cider  are  shown  at  135  tons,  all  of  which  is  credited  to 
Canada.  None  of  this  commodity  was  shown  in  the  figures  for  1935,  and  it  is 
quite  likely  that  the  1936  figures  included  several  shipments  of  concentrated 
apple  juice  from  Canadian  sources. 

MILK 

Imports  of  milk,  chiefly  in  dried  form,  in  1936  amounted  to  3,340  tons, 
of  which  Canada  contributed  only  35  tons.  In  the  previous  year  Canada  supplied 
486  tons  of  the  total  of  3,567  tons  entering  the  port. 

PICKLES  AND  PRESERVES 

Canada  ranks  as  the  chief  supplier  of  pickles  and  preserves  to  the  Bristol 
market.  During  1936  the  imports  of  such  goods  into  Bristol  aggregated  1,872 
tons,  of  which  Canada  supplied  1,841  tons.  In  1935  the  corresponding  totals 
were  1,582  tons  and  1,570  tons. 
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TOBACCO 

Bristol  has  for  long  been  a  very  important  tobacco  consuming  centre,  and 
large  quantities  are  shipped  direct  to  the  port,  where  adequate  bonded  warehouses 
have  been  provided  for  its  storage.  For  a  number  of  years  imports  have  shown 
a  steady  increase,  and  this  trend  has  been  maintained  during  1936.  Unfortunately, 
however,  imports  of  Canadian  Virginia-type  tobacco  have  been  very  small,  and 
have  declined  sharply  in  recent  years.  This  is  due  very  largely  to  the  fact  that, 
with  the  cessation  of  the  practice  of  inserting  coupons  in  cigarette  packages, 
there  has  been  a  disappearance  of  a  demand  for  a  comparatively  low-priced 
tobacco,  the  use  of  which  this  practice  necessitated.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
popular  brands  of  cigarettes  are  advertised  as  being  made  from  "  Virginia 
tobacco." 

The  following  tabulation  will  show  the  imports  of  tobacco  into  the  port  of 
Bristol  from  all  sources,  and  from  Canadian  ports,  in  recent  years: — 


All  sources  .  . 
Canadian  ports 


1931  1932  1933 

Tons  Tons  Tons 

29.137  21,057  26,367 

50  472  3,156 


1934  1935  1936 

Tons  Tons  Tons 

26,214  31.498  39,457 

479  60  45 


WOOD-PULP  AND  PAPER 


Imports  of  wood-pulp  in  1936  regained  the  place  formerly  held,  and  at 
80,458  tons  were  slightly  higher  than  in  1934,  as  compared  with  67,745  tons  in 
1935.  Canada's  share  of  the  trade  in  this  commodity  is  insignificant,  amounting 
in  1935  to  only  83  tons,  and  in  1936  to  222  tons. 

Paper  imports  also  showed  a  substantial  increase,  from  43,006  tons  to  52,753 
tons.  The  total  credited  to  Canada  was  2,986  tons,  or  6-9  per  cent,  in  1935, 
and  3,262  tons,  or  6-1  per  cent,  in  1936. 


TIMBER 


The  timber  trade  of  the  port  of  Bristol  continues  to  occupy  a  prominent 
position,  and  the  past  year  saw  a  further  satisfactory  increase  in  the  volume  of 
imports  recorded  from  all  sources.  In  1936  a  total  of  168,023  tons  of  wood 
goods  entered  the  port,  of  which  23,513  tons,  or  14  per  cent,  came  from  Canada. 
The  corresponding  figures  for  1935  were  132,477  tons  and  20,005  tons,  or  15-1 
per  cent  respectively. 

LEATHER 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  in  spite  of  the  importance  of  the  leather  industry  in 

Bristol,  imports  recorded  by  the  port  of  Bristol  authorities  for  1936  amounted 
to  only  110  tons  as  compared  with  79  tons  in  1934.  These  figures  are  in  no  way 
indicative  of  the  consumption  of  hides  and  leathers  in  Bristol,  many  of  which 
are  brought  from  other  ports,  notably  Liverpool.  The  Canadian  share  of  the 
imports  through  this  port  amounted  to  27  tons  in  1935,  and  to  only  2  tons  in  1936. 


METALS  AND  CHEMICALS 

In  the  metal  group,  the  two  more  important  items,  copper  and  iron,  showed 
substantial  gains  in  imports,  the  former  more  than  doubling  the  figure  for  the 
previous  year,  and  the  latter  returning  to  approximately  the  level  of  imports 
during  1934. 

Copper. — From  a  total  of  20,572  tons  in  1934,  imports  of  copper  into  Bristol 
declined  to  17,466  tons  in  1935,  but  last  year  aggregated  35,932  tons.  In  1936 
Canada  contributed  94-6  per  cent  (34,000  tons)  as  compared  with  81  per  cent 
(14,119  tons)  in  1935,  and  94  per  cent  (18,891  tons)  in  1934. 
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Iron. — Imports  of  iron  in  1936  amounted  to  16,037  tons,  of  which  Canada 
supplied  2,458  tons,  or  15-3  per  cent.  In  1935,  of  the  total  of  12,912  tons,  1,671 
tons,  or  12-9  per  cent,  came  from  Canada. 

Lead. — Shipments  of  lead  to  Bristol  amounted  to  16,037  tons,  of  which 
Canada  supplied  300  tons;  in  1935  the  corresponding  figures  were  8,307  tons 
and  50  tons. 

Spelter. — Canada  is  the  largest  shipper  of  spelter  to  Bristol,  the  figures  for 
1936  being  2,214  tons  out  of  a  total  of  2,466  tons.  In  1935,  Canada's  contribution 
was  3,176  tons  of  the  total  imports  of  3,249  tons. 

Nickel. — As  would  be  expected,  imports  of  nickel  from  Canada  account 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  total  entering  the  port  of  Bristol.  In  1936,  however, 
a  sharp  decline  was  recorded,  when  total  imports  amounted  to  only  851  tons  as 
against  1,425  tons  in  1935.  Shipments  from  Canada  were  841  tons  and  1,264 
tons  respectively. 

Aluminum. — Imports  of  aluminum  in  1936  amounted  to  668  tons  as 
compared  with  529  tons  in  1935.  These  figures  are  much  below  the  level  of  1934 
imports,  when  shipments  totalling  1,865  tons  reached  Bristol.  A  large  part  of 
the  aluminum  imports  come  from  Canada,  amounting  in  1936  to  432  tons,  or 
64-7  per  cent,  and  in  1935  to  323  tons,  or  61-1  per  cent. 

OTHER  GOODS 

The  group,  of  unclassified  imports  which,  on  the  whole,  contains  few 
Canadian  products,  increased  according  to  the  published  figures  from  1,045,334 
tons  in  1935  to  1,081,447  tons  in  1936.  Imports  of  these  classes  of  goods  from 
Canada  also  showed  a  corresponding  improvement  from  4,504  tons  to  6,130  tons. 

Exports 

The  port  of  Bristol  plays  the  role  primarily  of  an  importing  and  distributing 
centre.  The  volume  of  exports  is  not  large,  amounting  in  1936  to  only  48,785 
tons  as  compared  with  48,589  tons  in  1935.  Canada's  share  of  these  totals  showed 
a  decline  from  2,087  tons  in  1935  to  1,746  tons  in  1936.  The  principal  items 
included  in  the  1936  total  are  chemicals  (7,485  tons),  clay  (4,796  tons),  tinplates 
(2,682  tons),  earths  (1,411  tons),  and  iron  (1,064  tons).  Other  exports  consist 
of  lead,  oil,  rags,  paper,  fruit,  flour,  and  a  few  other  commodities. 

AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Frederick  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
Wheat 

Melbourne,  April  16,  1937. — The  Commonwealth  Bureau  of  Census  and 
Statistics  has  just  issued  its  monthly  summary  of  the  wheat  situation  in  Aus- 
tralia. The  information  which  the  bureau  has  received  suggests  that  in  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria  harvests  were  considerably  in  excess  of  what  at  first 
was  anticipated.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  increasing  prices  for  wheat  which 
have  obtained  since  the  turn  of  the  year  may  have  been  responsible  partly  for 
the  higher  estimates,  as  farmers  have  no  doubt  been  taking  advantage  of  the 
higher  prices  offering  since  February  to  market  as  much  wheat  as  they  possibly 
could  collect,  In  Victoria  the  1937  crop  has  been  highly  profitable,  and  apart 
from  being  marketed  at  the  highest  prices  recorded  since  October,  1927,  the 
average  yield  of  17-9  bushels  to  the  acre  is  the  highest  since  1870. 

The  Commonwealth  Statistician  reports  that  the  area  sown  under  wheat 
in  Australia  for  grain  during  the  past  crop  year  amounted  to  12,350,000  acres, 
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which  is  considerably  more  than  the  area  sown  the  year  before,  which  amounted 
to  11,957,000,  but  noticeably  less  than  the  average  for  the  past  ten  years,  which 
shows  an  acreage  of  14,183,000. 

PRODUCTION  BY  STATES 

The  more  favourable  weather  conditions  which  have  obtained  during  the 
past  season  have  resulted  in  a  larger  crop  even  if  the  acreage  was  less.  The 
total  as  now  estimated  by  the  Commonwealth  Statistician  amounts  to  149,- 
579,000  bushels,  and  the  following  table  shows  how  the  crop  was  distributed 
throughout  the  Commonwealth.  The  table  also  shows  the  production  of  wheat 
by  States  for  the  year  1935-36: — 

1935-36  1936-37 
Bushels  Bushels 

Total  production   144.217,000  149,579,000 

New  South  Wales   48.822,000  54.837,000 

Victoria   37.552.000  42,845.000 

Queensland   2.690.000  2,250,000 

South  Australia   31.616.000  28.650.000 

Western  Australia   23.315.000  20.531.000 

Tasmania   180,000  430,000 

Federal  Capital  Territory   36,000  36,000 

The  average  yield  of  wheat  for  grain  for  the  Commonwealth  was  12-11 
bushels  to  the  acre;  this  yield  is  higher  than  the  ten-year  average  of  11-54 
bushels.  A  notable  decline  occurred  in  Queensland,  where  the  yield  fell  from 
11-30  bushels  in  1935-36  to  6-72  bushels  this  year.  Other  declines  were  in 
South  Australia,  from  10-58  bushels  to  the  acre  to  9-17  bushels,  and  in  Western 
Australia,  from  9-18  bushels  to  8-17  bushels  per  acre. 

It  is  reported  only  10,000,000  bushels  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers 
awaiting  commitment. 

Prices  continued  to  increase  until  April  6,  when  the  Commonwealth  Statis- 
tician reports  that  the  weighted  average  of  shippers'  limits  for  growers'  bagged 
lots  at  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide  had  risen  to  68-86d.  (A.)  ($1.12)  per 
bushel.  Since  that  date,  in  common  with  grain  prices  the  world  over,  some 
recessions  have  taken  place,  but  Australia  has  been  fortunate  in  marketing 
the  bulk  of  the  1936-37  crop  at  very  high  prices. 

Statistics  have  also  just  been  released  showing  the  quantity  of  wheat  which 
has  been  exported  from  Australia  during  the  three  months  ending  February  28; 
the  total  for  this  season  amounted  to  20,917,390  bushels  compared  with  26,757,- 
734  bushels  for  the  same  time  last  year. 


Country  to  which  exported 

Total  

United  Kingdom  

Irish  Free  State  

Other  British  countries  

China  

Italy  

Japan   . . 

Other  foreign  countries  

For  orders*  

*  Particulars  of  final  destination  of  wheat  shipped 

From  these  statistics  it  is  seen  that  Italy  took  delivery  of  nearly  6,000,000 
bushels;  for  the  same  period  last  year  no  grain  had  been  exported  to  that 
country.  Exports  to  Great  Britain  declined  from  13,000,000  bushels  to  8,000,000 
bushels,  and  to  Japan  from  2,677,000  bushels  to  less  than  2,000,000  bushels. 

From  another  source,  the  exports  of  wheat  for  the  current  crop  year  (begin- 
ning December  1  up  to  April  6)   aggregated  32,884,485  bushels  compared 


December  to 

February 

1935-36 

1936^37 

Bushels 

Bushels 

25,757.734 

20,917,300 

13,299.121 

8.232.518 

882,520 

1.149,353 

742.790 

487.293 

824,581 

743,787 

5,777,360 

2.677.981 

1.901.232 

992,740 

111,310 

6.338,001 

2,514,537 

:for  orders"  not 

available. 
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with  41,588,862  bushels  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  For  the  same 
period  exports  of  wheat  flour  amounted  to  204,201  tons  compared  with  177,467 
tons. 

Flour 

The  export  market  for  Australian  flour,  which  was  reported  dull  at  the 
middle  of  March,  has  shown  some  improvement.  Although  China,  especially 
Manchukuo,  has  not  been  as  important  a  factor  as  it  formerly  was,  other 
markets  have  improved,  with  the  result  that  most  flour  mills  are  fully  booked; 
few  orders,  however,  are  for  delivery  beyond  the  month  of  May. 

Prices  for  flour  since  the  middle  of  March  have  naturally  increased  with 
advancing  wheat  prices,  but  similarly,  since  April  6,  with  wheat  prices  flour 
prices  have  declined  somewhat.  Current  quotations  for  export  compare  with 
the  middle  of  March,  therefore  remain  unchanged  at  £A12  5s.  ($47.78)  per  ton 
of  2,000  pounds  in  150-pound  sacks  and  £A12  15s.  ($49.73)  per  ton  in  49-pound 
calico  bags.  The  current  price  for  standard  flour  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds 
delivered  in  Melbourne  is  £A13  17s.  6d.  ($54.10). 

For  the  three  months  ending  February  28,  1937,  exports  of  flour  from 
Australia  totalled  161,606  tons  compared  with  130,870  tons  for  the  same  period 
of  last  year. 

Destinations  of  Exports 

The  following  table  shows  the  destination  of  flour  exports  to  the  more 
important  markets  during  the  period  mentioned: — 

December  to  February 


1935-36  1936-37 

Country  to  which  exported  Tons  of  2.000  Lbs. 

United  Kingdom   34,28S  51,998 

Hongkong   6.018  12,035 

Malaya  (British)   13.867  20,257 

Other  British  countries   12.700  17,433 

Egypt   5  539  7,213 

Manchuria   ]  4.327  5,834 

Netherlands  East  Indies   19,413  18,517 

Philippine  Islands   8,349  12,174 


One  ton  of  flour  is  taken  as  equivalent  to  48  bushels  of  wheat. 

Freight  Market 

The  great  activity  in  Australia's  exports  of  flour  and  grain  during  the 
present  season  has  resulted  in  a  comparative  scarcity  of  tonnage  and  conse- 
quently sharp  advancing  rates  for  freight  have  been  experienced.  The  position 
is  particularly  acute  for  space  to  leave  Australia  in  the  very  near  future,  as 
can  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  rates  for  May  cargo  reached  51s.,  while  the  rate 
for  shipment  to  be  made  in  July  was  in  the  vicinity  of  47s.  per  ton.  Individual 
parcels  have  been  shipped  at  45s.  per  ton,  a  rate  which  can  be  secured  up  to 
September.  Current  opinion  inclines  to  the  belief  that  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  Australian  wheat  crop  is  being  exported  will  tend  to  reduce  freight  rates 
quickly  in  the  near  future.  Freights  are  payable  in  English  currency  on  the 
basis  of  2,240  pounds  to  the  ton. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  rains  can  be  expected  in  most  of  the  wheat- 
growing  areas.  Complaints  are  already  arising  concerning  the  delay  in  the 
rain;-  as  farmers  wish  to  commence  ploughing  for  the  next  crop.  The  statistical 
position  which  obtains  to-day  is  likely  to  influence  farmers  to  increase  the 
acreage  to  be  sown  to  wheat. 
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OVERSEAS  TRADE  OF  NEW  ZEALAND 

R.  P.  Bower,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
(Conversion  to  Canadian  dollars  has  been  made  at  the  rate  of  N.Z.£1  equals  $4.) 

Auckland,  April  17,  1937. — According  to  the  figures  compiled  by  the  Secre- 
tariat of  the  League  of  Nations,  New  Zealand's  total  trade  per  caput  is  the 
highest  in  the  world.  With  a  population  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  million 
and  a  half,  total  trade  in  1936  (1935  figures  within  parentheses)  amounted 
to  $403,500,000.  This  includes  imports  valued  at  $176,500,000  ($145,270,000) 
and  exports  valued  at  $227,000,000  ($186,150,000) . 

The  percentage  increase  in  values  exceeds  the  increase  in  volume,  reflecting 
che  higher  prices  generally  prevailing  in  1936. 

Balance  of  Trade 

Since  1885,  New  Zealand's  imports  have  exceeded  exports  in  only  three 
(calendar)  years,  viz.,  1908,  1920,  and  1926.  In  1936  the  favourable  visible 
balance  was  $56,500,000.  There  is  such  a  heavy  adverse  balance  in  respect  of 
invisible  items,  however,  that  this  surplus  largely  covers  commitments.  Over- 
seas payments  on  public  and  private  debts,  as  well  as  tourist  expenditures, 
are  the  chief  debit  factors.  Expenditures  by  foreign  tourists  in  New  Zealand 
have  shown  some  increases  lately,  and  this  source  of  revenue  is  one  which 
should  expand  materially  as  the  attractions  of  the  country  become  better 
known  abroad. 

Imports 

Total  imports  in  1936  were  valued  at  $176,500,000  compared  to  $145,270,000 
in  1935.  Seventy-three  per  cent  of  New  Zealand's  purchases  in  1936  were  made 
in  Empire  countries.  One-half  by  value  of  all  imports,  or  $87,400,000,  com- 
pared with  $72,900,000  in  1935,  came  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Despite 
this,  the  United  Kingdom's  percentage  share  of  the  total  declined  slightly. 
The  United  States  was  the  second  most  important  source  of  supply,  with  imports 
valued  at  $22,100,000  ($18,100,000).  The  percentage  of  the  total  trade  (12J 
per  cent)  remained  the  same.  Australia  with  $19,800,000  ($15,800,000) 
increased  her  share  of  the  total  from  10-9  per  cent  to  11 -2  per  cent,  and  ranked 
as  the  third  most  important  supplier.  Canada  was  fourth  with  $13,300,000 
($9,800,000).  Her  relative  importance  as  a  supplier  increased  from  6-75  per 
cent  in  1935  to  7-53  per  cent  in  1936. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  all  imports  came  from  the  countries  above  named.  The 
next  largest  supplier — the  Dutch  East  Indies — obtained  only  3-9  per  cent  of 
the  total,  or  $6,900,000,  and  Japan  3  per  cent,  or  $5,300,000. 

PRINCIPAL  ITEMS 

One  item — motor  vehicles — accounted  for  10  per  cent  of  all  imports  in 
1936.  The  number  of  units  purchased  was  30,264  compared  with  20,842  in 
1935;  the  values  were  $18,200,000  and  $12,800,000  respectively.  Other  leading 
imports  in  order  of  importance,  with  1935  values  within  parentheses,  were: 
electrical  machines  and  equipment,  $7,366,000  ($5,100,000) ;  cotton  piece-goods, 
$7,318,000  ($6,670,000)  ;  motor  spirit,  $5,532,000  ($4,400,000) ;  apparel  and 
ready-made  clothing,  $5,044,000  ($4,400,000);  silk  and  artificial  silk  piece- 
goods,  $4,352,000  ($3,500,000) ;  woollen  piece-goods,  $3,408,000  ($2,500,000) ; 
hardware,  cutlery  and  metal  manufactures,  $3,208,000  ($2,608,000) ;  carpets, 
matting  and  linoleum,  $2,752,000  ($1,985,000) ;  rubber  tires,  $2,680,000  ($2,940,- 
000);  galvanized  plate  and  sheet,  $2,164,000  ($1,600,000);  books,  papers  and 
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music,  $2,080,000  ($1,750,000) ;  boots,  shoes  and  slippers,  $2,036,000  ($1,888,224) ; 
tubes,  pipes  and  fittings,  $1,836,000  ($1,500,000);  and  newsprint,  $1,784,000 
($1,308,000). 

Exports 

Exports  from  New  Zealand  in  1936  were  valued  at  $227,000,000  compared 
with  $186,500,000  in  1935.  More  than  half  of  these  exports  was  provided  by 
two  items,  butter  and  wool,  with  values  of  $61,270,000  ($54,464,000)  and 
$53,174,000  ($28,388,000)  respectively.  The  volume  of  butter  and  wool  exports 
also  increased,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  the  value. 

BUTTER  AND  CHEESE 

New  Zealand  is  the  sixth  largest  butter-producing  country  in  the  world, 
and  in  1935  was  the  largest  exporter.  In  that  year  she  was  the  largest 
exporter  of  cheese.  Exports  of  these  two  commodities  were  in  1936  valued  at 
$61,000,000  and  $20,400,000  respectively.  New  Zealand,  with  a  cattle  popu- 
lation of  approximately  42,260,000,  has  achieved  this  position  despite  the  fact 
that  there  are  twenty-five  other  countries  with  a  greater  cattle  population 
than  New  Zealand,  ranging  from  British  India  with  160,094,000  to  Czecho- 
slovakia with  43,050,000.  This  showing  has  been  made  possible  not  only  by 
the  excellent  natural  pasturage  in  the  country,  but  by  the  widespread  use  of 
fertilizers  and  constant  attention  to  herd  improvement.  In  1906  the  yield  per 
cow  in  New  Zealand,  measured  in  terms  of  butterfat  production,  was  124-79 
pounds.  In  1936  the  yield  had  increased  to  approximately  220  pounds.  Ninety- 
six  per  cent  of  the  butter  exports,  and  99  per  cent  of  the  cheese,  are  destined 
for  the  United  Kingdom. 

WOOL 

New  Zealand  furnishes  about  8  per  cent  of  the  world's  wool,  is  the  fourth 
largest  world  producer,  and  the  third  largest  exporter,  being  exceeded  only  by 
Australia  and  Argentina.  Exports  in  1936  were  valued  at  $52,160,000  ($28,- 
360,000)  ;  two-thirds  of  the  output  are  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom. 


OTHER  EXPORTS 

Other  leading  exports  in  1936  (1935  values  within  parentheses)  were: 
frozen  lambs,  $33,668,000  ($32,736,000) ;  frozen  mutton,  $6,688,000  ($7,348,000) ; 
frozen  pork,  $6,400,000  ($5,206,000);  gold,  $5,600,000  ($5,700,000);  sheep 
skins  without  wool,  $5,000,000  ($3,575,000);  rabbit  skins,  $3,052,000  ($1,600,- 
000) ;  sausage  casings,  $2,560,000  ($3,108,000) ;  and  tallow,  $2,512,000  ($2,- 
520,000). 

Trade  with  Canada 


imports 

Imports  into  New  Zealand  from  Canada  (expressed  in  Canadian  terms)  in 
1936  were  valued  at  $13,302,772,  an  increase  of  $3,500,308  over  1935.  The 
largest  classification  was  motor  vehicles,  imports  of  which  were  valued  at 
$2,853,000  ($1,754,644  in  1935).  The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the 
principal  Canadian  imports  and  the  amount  of  increase  or  decrease  compared 
with  1935:— 

1936  193-5  Change 

$  $  $ 

Tinned  fish   394,700         363.748       +  30.952 

Wheat   192.469  80,264       +  112.196 

Flour   337.816         52i5,636       —  187,820 

Provisions  n.e.i   72.040  32,328       +  30.712 

Furs   43.198  63.208       —  20.109 

Hats,  caps,  millinery,  etc   51,864  6,948       +     i  4.916 
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Imports  from  Canada — Concluded 


1936 


1935 


Change 


Hosiery  

Apparel  n.e.i  

Gum  boots  

Leather  footwear  

Rubber  footwear  

Rubber  heels,  soles  and  knobs  

Piece-goods — 

Cotton,  linen  and  canvas  

Silk  and  artificial  silk  

Iron  and  steel,  bar,  bolt  and  rod  

Bolts  and  nuts  

Copper  plate  and  sheet  

Electric  meters  

Nails  and  tacks  

Iron  and  steel  pipes,  tubes  and  fittings  

Artificers'  tools  

Wire  fencing  

Iron  wire,  not  fencing  

Hardware  "  

Agricultural  machinery  

Calculating  machines  and  registers  

Storage  batteries  

Batteries  and  parts  thereof,  other  than  storage 

Electric  motors  

Electric  ranges  

Spark  plugs  

Washing  machines  

Other  machinery  

Rubber  belting  

Rough  sawn  Douglas  fir  

Newsprint  

Wrapping  paper  

Stationery  

Clocks   

Calcium  carbide  

Sodium  chlorate  

Passenger  cars  and  chassis,  completely  knocked 

down  

Passenger  cars,  other  than  buses — other  kinds. 

Lorries,  trucks,  vans  and  buses,  c.k.d  

Car  parts,  including  parts  of  oil  engines  for 

motor  cars  

Rubber  tires  and  tubes  

The  decrease  in  imports  of  flour  compared  with  1935  is  the  result  of  an 
import  prohibition  imposed  during  the  year.  The  milling  of  local  and  imported 
wheats  accounts  for  the  increase  under  wheat,  amounting  to  140  per  cent. 
Imports  from  all  sources  in  1936  were  valued  at  $402,904,  an  increase  of  $166,800 
or  70  per  cent. 

Exports 

According  to  the  preliminary  statistics  of  New  Zealand,  Canada  bought 
merchandise  to  the  value  of  $4,412,032  from  that  Dominion,  an  increase  of 
$1,803,068.  New  Zealand  shipments  to  are  much  less  varied  than  purchases 
from  Canada.  Eighty-four  per  cent  of  the  1936  exports  were  made  up  of 
wool,  calfskins,  and  sausage  casings.  The  most  important  increase  was  in 
wool  shipments,  which  rose  from  3,078  tons  valued  at  $787,612  to  6,848  tons 
valued  at  $2,455,000. 

Leading  exports  for  1936  with  comparative  figures  for  1935  are  shown 
in  the  following  table: — 

Sausage  casings  

Calfskins  

Sheepskins  with  wool  

Grass  seeds  


415.904 

245,664 

170,240 

146,864 

65.416 

+ 

81,448 

262,884 

214.848 

+ 

48,036 

5  5, 104 

49.204 

+ 

5.900 

112.732 

128.948 

— 

16.216 

58,3>56 

57,164 

+ 

1,192 

42.380 

34.864 

+ 

7,516 

244.812 

156.128 

+ 

88,684 

59,220 

5,948 

+ 

53,272 

57,140 

40.904 

+ 

16,236 

96.848 

64.540 

+ 

32,308 

79,876 

41.364 

+ 

38,521 

62.516 

22.816 

+ 

30,700 

258.144 

211.536 

m 

46,608 

184.576 

109,680 

4- 

74,896 

150.172 

99,836 

+ 

50,336 

177.39(> 

206.524 

— 

29,128 

200,556 

86,776 

+ 

113,780 

186.500 

158,468 

+ 

28.032 

63,540 

48,896 

+ 

14,644 

46.352 

65,556 

— 

19.204 

107,140 

80,640 

+ 

26,500 

61,704: 

38.076 

+ 

2®,628 

64,224 

49.868 

+ 

14.356 

66,508 

54.564 

11,944 

74,292 

36,740 

+ 

37,552 

67,528 

23,500 

+ 

44,028 

120.976 

99.348 

+ 

21,628 

142.9-14 

98.916 

+ 

44,028 

1,698,824 

1,236,088 

+ 

462,736 

210,592 

129.900 

+ 

80,692 

40  208 

iu,ov'u 

+ 

23,408 

50',284 

27.708 

+ 

22,576 

60.604 

8.384 

+ 

52,220 

65,904 

38,880 

+ 

27,024 

820,200) 
2.032,460] 

1,754,644 

+  1,098,016 

689,420 

435,844 

+ 

253,576 

67.484 

59.636 

+ 

7,848 

1.047,232 

1,018,604 

+ 

28,628 

1936 
$629,932 
647,680 
215,184 
55,372 


1935 
$894,532 
283.920 
143,784 
35,252 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  INDIA,  CALENDAR  YEAR  1936 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  April  22,  1937. — Annual  returns  of  India's  foreign  trade  are 
based  on  fiscal  years  ending  on  March  31.  Less  detailed  statements,  applying 
to  calendar  years,  are  also  available,  and  the  following  report  summarizes  such 
data  for  the  twelve  months  of  1936.  It  will  be  noted  that  no  information  as 
to  trade  by  countries  is  included. 

Total  Trade  of  India,  1936 

The  total  value  of  India's  foreign  trade  during  the  calendar  year  1936  was 
Rs.3,590,000,000,  this  total  comprising  values  of  imports  and  exports  of  mer- 
chandise of  Rs.3,100,000,000  and  of  treasure  of  Rs.490,000,000.  The  grand  total 
is  larger  by  Rs. 100,000,000  than  that  recorded  in  the  preceding  calendar  year, 
the  trade  in  merchandise  having  reached  a  larger  total  than  in  any  year  since 
1930,  and  the  trade  in  treasure,  at  the  same  time,  having  fallen  off  to  lower 
levels  than  any  during  the  previous  five  years.  This  general  trend,  though 
considerably  less  pronounced  than  in  some  other  countries,  is  still  a  favourable 
one,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  process  of  recovery,  although  still  impeded  by 
general  world  conditions,  is  nevertheless  under  way. 

In  illustration  of  the  present  situation,  the  following  table  showing  total 
trade  values  for  the  years  1913,  1923,  1928,  and  1933  to  1936,  may  be  of  interest. 

Total  Trade  of  India,  Calendar  Years  1918, 1923, 1928,  and  1933-86 


Merchandise  Treasure  Total 

Year  000,000  omitted  '000,000  omitted  000,000  omitted 

1913   Rs.4.260  Rs.480  Rs.4,740 

1023    5,680  680  6,360 

1928  <   5,860  420  6,280 

1933    2.630  540  3,170 

1934    2.780  680  3,460 

1935    2,970  520  ■  3,490 

1936    3,100  490  3,590 


Balance  of  Trade 

The  combined  total  value  of  exports  of  Indian  merchandise  and  re-exports 
of  foreign  goods  was  Rs. 1,852,500,000,  and  that  of  imports  of  foreign  merchandise 
was  Rs.  1,237,900,000,  the  net  favourable  balance  for  the  year  being  Rs.614,600,000, 
two  and  a  half  times  as  large  as  those  recorded  for  the  two  previous  years. 
Private  transactions  in  treasure  produced  a  favourable  balance  of  Rs.  190,000,000, 
this  being  considerably  less  than  in  1934  or  1935  and  reducing  the  total  visible 
balance  of  trade  for  1936  to  a  figure  of  Rs.804,600,000,  slightly  more  than  in 
1935  and  some  5  per  cent  less  than  the  same  figure  for  the  year  1934. 

The  most  significant  feature  of  this  aspect  of  India's  trading  position  is 
the  substantially  improved  total  of  exports  of  domestic  produce  as  compared 
with  a  large  reduction  in  that  of  imports.  The  increased  balance  in  favour  of 
the  former  is  clearly  indicative  of  a  healthy  trend  in  Indian  economy. 

Trade  by  Provinces 

As  between  the  maritime  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bombay,  Sind,  Madras,  and 
Burma  there  have  been  several  notable  alterations  in  the  year's  trade.  Bombay 
has  occupied  an  exceptional  position  in  that  import  trade  fell  off  by  over  15 
per  cent  as  compared  with  1935,  whereas  exports  appreciated  by  no  less  than 
27-3  per  cent,  imports  during  1936  amounting  to  Rs.478,400,000  as  against 
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exports  valued  at  Rs.  395,800,000.  Bengal's  share  of  the  total  trade  comprised 
a  larger  proportion  of  import  business  and  a  reduced  percentage  of  total  exports, 
the  figures  being  Rs.366,100,000  and  Rs.719,500,000  respectively.  Sind  and 
Madras  are  credited  with  small  reductions  in  imports  and  substantially  improved 
export  values,  whereas  Burma  holds  the  distinction  of  having  experienced  a 
slight  appreciation  in  imports  and  an  8  per  cent  decline  in  exports. 

It  may  be  of  interest,  in  this  connection,  to  note  the  positions  of  the  five 
maritime  provinces  in  relation  to  India's  total  import  and  export  business.  In 
so  far  as  the  year  1936  is  concerned,  Bengal  is  credited  with  38-9  per  cent  of 
all  export  shipments,  Bombay  with  21*4  per  cent,  Madras  with  17*6  per  cent, 
Sind  with  11  •  7  per  cent,  and  Burma  with  10-4  per  cent.  The  import  position 
is  quite  a  different  one,  Bombay  leading  with  38-4  per  cent  of  all  imports, 
Bengal  being  next  with  29-4  per  cent,  followed  by  Madras,  Sind,  and  Burma 
with  12-2,  11  «3  and  8-7  per  cent  respectively.  It  may  furthermore  be  suggested 
that,  in  view  of  the  preponderating  importance  of  the  principal  port  in  each  of 
these  provinces,  one  may  take  Bengal  province  to  mean  the  port  of  Calcutta, 
Bombay  and  Madras  those  of  the  same  name,  Sind  as  Karachi,  and  Burma  as 
Rangoon.  This  partition  is,  of  course,  a  rough  one  only  as  between  the  principal 
ports  of  India. 

Trade  by  Commodities 

The  following  tables  indicate  the  principal  variations,  as  compared  with 
the  calendar  year  1935,  in  the  import  and  export  of  principal  commodities.  The 
high  degree  of  consistency  to  be  noted  in  the  decline  in  imports  and  the  increase 
in  export  values  is  of  unusual  interest. 


Imports  into  India  of  Principal  Commodities,  1935  and  1936 


1935 

1936 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

Commodity 

O00  omitted 

000  omitted 

000  omitted 

Cotton  piece-goods  

Rs.165,100 

Rs.  14 1,900 

-Rs.23.200 

Grev  cotton  goods  

44.200 

37.700 

6,500 

White  cotton  goods  

52.400  • 

45.500 

6,900 

Cotton  twist  and  yarn  

36.700 

30.500 

6,200 

Artificial  silk  piece-goods  

17.000 

22.400 

+ 

5,400 

Woollen  and  worsted  piece-goods  .  . 

8.700 

8.600 

100 

Raw  cotton  

77.900 

47,200 

30,700 

67,000 

64.500 

2.500 

Machinery  and  millwork  

133.500 

144.400 

+ 

10,900 

25,500 

18,000 

7.500 

Other  mineral  oil  

3.760 

3.500 

260 

Sugar,  2  3  D.S  

18,600 

2.900 

15,700 

Rice,  not  in  the  husk  

S.700 

4.100 

4,600 

Railway  carriages,  etc  

10,500 

6.600 

3.900 

Chemicals  and  preparations  

31,600 

26,300 

5,300 

Exports  from  India  of  Principal  Commodities,  1935  and 

1936 

1935 

1936 

Inc. 

or  Dec. 

Commodity 

000  omitted 

000  omitted 

000  omitted 

Rs.23O.000 

Rs. 260. 000 

+  Rs.30,000 

134,400 

137.900 

+ 

3.500 

120,000 

140.000 

+ 

20.000 

Gunny  bags   

109,000 

116,900 

+ 

7,900 

320.000 

410.000 

+ 

90,000 

Cotton  twist  and  yarn  , 

4,900 

5.200 

+ 

300 

Cotton  piece-goods  

20,000 

22.500 

2.500 

122,500 

107.500 

15.000 

Wheat  

9.000 

17,400 

+ 

8,400 

Tea  

200,700 

204,200 

+ 

3.500 

88.600 

154,600 

+ 

66,000 

18,100 

19.400 

+ 

.1,300 

Shellac  

12,300 

12,700 

+ 

400 
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Trade  with  Canada 

The  latest  available  data  relative  to  Canadian  trade  with  India  are  for  the 
twelve  months  ended  January,  1937.  During  that  period  Canadian  exports  to 
this  market  were  valued  at  $2,627,914,  as  compared  with  $3,640,910  during  the 
preceding  year,  whereas  imports  from  India  for  the  corresponding  periods  were 
$8,364,053  and  $7,015,289  respectively.  The  contrast  between  the  two  trends 
merits  particular  attention. 

TRADE  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  BRITISH  MALAYA 

B.  C.  Butler,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
II 

Industries 
rubber 

At  the  close  of  1935  rubber  producers  anticipated  no  unusual  developments 
and  were  reconciled  to  entrusting  their  hopes  for  the  future  to  the  successful 
operation  of  the  International  Restriction  Agreement  which  had  come  into  effect 
in  June,  1934.  Hence  the  hopes  of  even  the  most  optimistic  supporters  of  con- 
trolled output  have  been  exceeded  by  the  realizations  of  the  year  under  review. 
World  consumption,  estimated  at  1,034,000  tons,  outstripped  production  despite 
the  fact  that  permissible  export  was  increased  from  60  per  cent  of  basic  quotas 
in  the  first  half  to  65  per  cent  in  the  second  half  of  1936.  World  stocks  fell  from 
586,000  tons  in  January  to  under  430,000  tons  in  December — a  quantity  suffi- 
cient for  a  normal  five-months'  demand,  and  the  statistical  position  aimed  at  by 
the  Control  Committee  since  the  introduction  of  the  scheme. 

Of  most  importance  was  the  rise  in  price  which  occurred  despite  the 
increased  quotas  referred  to,  and  it  was  not  in  the  least  affected  by  the  devalua- 
tion of  the  Dutch  guilder.  On  the  Singapore  market  the  price  of  rubber  in 
January  was  23  cents  per  pound  and  reached  34  cents  in  December,  with  an 
average  of  27  cents  for  the  year.  The  average  price  in  1933  was  only  10  cents; 
in  1934,  21  cents;  and  in  1935,  20  cents.  These  favourable  developments  in 
the  rubber  industry  are  not  entirely  attributable  to  the  Restriction  Agreement, 
but  are  the  result  also  of  the  general  improvement  in  world  commodity  markets, 
which  in  turn  is  the  result  of  a  general  upswing  in  business,  the  uncertain 
political  situation,  extensive  international  rearmament,  and,  in  the  case  of  rubber, 
increased  motor  car  production,  especially  in  North  America. 

MALAYAN  RUBBER  RETURNS 

The  total  area  planted  with  rubber  in  British  Malaya  is  about  3,200,000 
acres,  of  which  it  is  estimated  that  1,834,000  acres  are  tappable.  Owing  to 
restriction  24-8  per  cent  was  not  being  tapped  at  the  beginning  of  1936  and 
23  per  cent  at  the  close.  Total  shipments  from  Malaya,  including  re-exports, 
were  520,142  tons  ($303,315,000)  against  590,319  tons  ($259,094,000)  in  1935. 
The  quantity  exported  declined  by  12  per  cent  but  the  value  increased  by  8  per 
cent.  Exports  of  domestically  produced  rubber  fell  to  359,000  tons  against 
406.337  tons  in  the  previous  year. 

The  future  of  the  rubber  industry  for  the  time  being  seems  secure.  There 
has  been  some  criticism  of  the  Control  Committee  for  not  having  increased  the 
exportable  percentages  in  order  to  offset  the  price  increases  of  the  year  under 
review.  It  is  argued  by  these  critics  that  prices  have  reached  a  level  which 
will  encourage  consumers  to  use  larger  quantities  of  reclaimed  and  synthetic 
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rubber.  However,  the  Control  Committee  appear  to  have  taken  these  criticisms 
into  consideration  in  fixing  the  exportable  quantities  for  1937.  For  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year  the  quota  has  been  raised  to  75  per  cent  of  the  basic  ton- 
nages, and  for  the  second  quarter  to  80  per  cent,  with  the  prospect  of  a  further 
increase  to  85  per  cent  for  the  third  quarter.  Once  the  most  disturbing  element 
in  the  rubber  industry,  the  native  producers  of  Netherlands  India  are  now  being 
effectively  controlled,  preventing  any  danger  of  excess  supplies  as  price  tends 
upwards.  World  consumption  is  expected  to  be  greater  even  than  that  of  1936, 
and  the  present  year  should  see  Malaya's  income  from  this  industry  consider- 
ably expanded. 

TIN 

The  international  tin  restriction,  which  came  into  effect  in  March,  1931, 
and  was  renewed  as  from  January  1,  1934,  has  been  highly  successful  and  has 
been  further  renewed  as  from  January  1,  1937.  The  only  important  unsettling 
influence  during  1936  was  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  Siam  would  join  the  new 
agreement,  but  this  was  removed  early  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year,  when 
the  decision  to  sign  was  announced. 

The  average  price  of  tin  on  the  Singapore  market  in  1935  was  $110.86  per 
picul.  In  January,  1936,  it  was  $102.29,  and  fell  during  the  year  to  an  average 
of  $90.34  in  August,  but  rose  steadily  thereafter  and  closed  with  an  average  of 
$115.30  for  the  month  of  December.  As  in  the  case  of  most  other  metals,  con- 
sumption was  stimulated  by  rearmament.  Malaya's  exports  were  83,492  tons 
($141,353,000)  against  62,248  tons  ($117,294,000)  in  1935.  Exports  of  domes- 
tically produced  tin  were  66,806  tons  in  1936  as  compared  with  42,327  tons  in 
1935,  an  increase  of  48  per  cent. 

With  the  exportable  quota  at  100  per  cent  for  1937,  the  future  looks  bright 
for  the  Malayan  industry,  and  already  in  the  present  year  prices  have  risen  con- 
siderably. 

PINEAPPLE 

The  production  and  canning  of  pineapples  has  become  an  important  industry 
in  British  Malaya.  Prices  on  the  Singapore  market  tended  downward  during 
the  year,  opening  at  $3.50  per  case  in  January  and  closing  at  $3.05  per  case  in 
December,  with  the  average  for  the  year  $3.28  against  the  1935  average  of 
$3.46.  Exports  in  1936  were  76,405  tons  ($8,687,000)  against  73,923  tons 
($8,330,900)  in  1935. 

The  Government  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  Johore,  and  Selangor,  the  three 
areas  in  which  packing  establishments  are  located,  continued  their  co-ordinated 
efforts  to  improve  hygienic  conditions  in  the  factories.  A  canning  expert  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Agricultural  Department  early  in  1936  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding the  packers,  all  of  whom  are  Chinese,  with  expert  advice.  Some  study 
has  been  devoted  to  the  production  of  pineapple  juice  and  bran,  but  these 
products  are  not  yet  being  produced  on  a  commercial  scale.  The  Agricultural 
Department,  after  some  years  of  experimentation,  have  developed  an  improved 
pineapple,  and  it  is  expected  that  within  five  or  six  years  this  better  canning 
variety  will  have  been  propagated  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supplant  entirely 
the  varieties  at  present  produced. 

VEGETABLE  OILS 

This  industry,  for  the  first  time  in  several  years,  shared  in  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country.  The  price  of  coconut  oil  on  the  Singapore  market 
was  $11  per  picul  in  January,  1936,  and  rose  to  $12  in  December.  The  yearly 
average  was  $10.67  against  $8.71  for  1935.  The  price  of  copra  was  $6.10  per 
picul  (133^  pounds)  in  January  and  $8.87  in  December,  with  an  average  for 
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the  year  of  $5.80  as  compared  with  $4.52  in  1935.  Palm  oil  was  selling  at  $136.88 
in  January,  rose  to  $161.30  in  May,  but  dropped  to  $127.28  in  December.  The 
yearly  average  was  $134.72  as  compared  with  $133.72  in  1935. 

PEPPER 

The  pepper  market  has  never  fully  recovered  from  the  crash  early  in  1935 
following  the  exposure  of  irregular  manipulations  on  the  London  Produce  Ex- 
change. The  yearly  average  price  for  1936  was  $8.58  per  picul  as  compared 
with  $12.65  in  1935.  White  pepper  in  1936  averaged  $15.81  as  against  $26.80  in 
1935. 

RICE 

Despite  efforts  of  the  local  agricultural  authorities  to  encourage  rice  pro- 
duction, imports  in  1936  were  715,632  tons  ($43,054,000)  against  654,844  tons 
($40,000,000)  in  1935.  Re-exports  in  1936  totalled  181,837  tons  against  184,000 
tons  in  1935.  Thus,  net  imports  were  substantially  increased — being  534,000 
tons  as  compared  with  470,000  tons  in  the  previous  year.  The  average  price 
of  No.  2  Siam  rice  was  $65  per  ton  in  1936  as  compared  with  $67  in  1935. 

OTHER  PRODUCTS 

The  prices  of  other  Malayan  produce  were  firm  or  tended  upward  during 
the  year  under  review.  These  other  commodities  include  tea,  arecanuts,  tapioca, 
gambier,  damar,  and  rattans. 

The  general  average  of  export  commodity  prices  for  the  year  1936  was  73 
as  compared  with  64  in  1935,  63-5  in  1934,  and  45-2  in  1933  (base  year  1929). 
These  index  numbers  are  significant  of  the  improvement  in  conditions  in  this 
country  and  indicate  the  increased  income  which  in  due  course  will  be  reflected 
in  the  import  totals. 

ECONOMIC  SITUATION  IN  NORWAY 

Richard  Grew,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
II 

Agriculture 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  results  of  agriculture  for  1936  can  be  considered  as 
good,  which  was  also  the  case  in  the  previous  year.  The  price  level  for  agri- 
cultural products  does  not  show  such  a  marked  rise  in  1936  as  in  1935,  but  the 
average  price  for  most  agricultural  products  was  higher  than  in  1935.  Owing 
to  the  prolonged  drought  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  the  total  crop  for 
1936  was  smaller  than  in  1935,  but  the  quality,  on  the  whole,  can  be  considered 
as  good. 

According  to  the  latest  agricultural  census,  the  area  under  cultivation 
during  1936  had  increased  by  almost  23,000  acres,  of  which  amount  grain  acre- 
age increased  by  over  3,000.  As  in  the  two  previous  years,  there  was  a 
strong  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  while  decreases  are  recorded  in  the 
cultivation  of  other  grain  crops. 

The  stocks  of  domestic  animals  showed  a  rise  in  the  case  of  horses,  cattle, 
sheep  and  poultry,  while  a  slight  decline  has  taken  place  in  the  case  of  goats 
and  hogs. 

yields 

According  to  preliminary  figures,  the  grain  crop  amounted  to  slightly  over 
377,000  tons  in  1936  as  compared  to  380,000  tons  in  1935.   The  harvesting  took 
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place  under  favourable  conditions,  which  raised  the  quality  considerably.  The 
crops  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  mixed  grains  are  calculated  at  96,  91,  96, 
97,  and  99  per  cent  of  an  average  year  respectively.  Actually,  the  result  of  the 
1936  crop  is  above  average,  as  for  a  number  of  years  past  the  average  has  been 
between  90  and  92. 

The  potato  crop  is  estimated  as  90  per  cent  of  normal,  the  decline  being  due  to  the  fact 
that  considerable  dry  rot  occurred.  The  area  under  cultivation  was  increased  by  almost 
5,000  acres.  The  condition  of  root  crops  improved  towards  the  autumn,  but  the  total  pro- 
duction is  estimated  at  only  88  per  cent  of  average. 

The  total  hay  crop  is  estimated  at  2,300,000  tons,  which  is  a  decrease  of  320,000  from 
the  previous  year  and  is  12-7  per  cent  less  than  the  average  annual  yield.  The  decline  is 
mainly  the  result  of  drought  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer.  The  decrease  in  the  hay  crop 
is  partly  relieved  by  the  fact  that  favourable  grazing  conditions  extended  far  into  the 
autumn. 

As  regards  fruit  crops,  the  yield  of  average  and  years  was  considerably  below  average, 
but  on  the  whole  the  quality  was  good.  The  plum  crop  was  well  above  average,  while  the 
yield  from  cherries  and  other  berries  was  about  equal  to  an  average  year. 

PRICE  INDEX 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  price  index  for  agricultural  products 
was  at  its  lowest  during  the  first  half  of  1933,  when  it  fluctuated  between  106 
and  110.  Since  then  a  gradual  rise  has  taken  place,  until  the  end  of  1935  the 
figure  was  131.  During  1936  the  figure  remained  at  the  same  level  for  the  first 
three  months  and  then  declined  to  126  owing  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  animal 
products.  Prices  increased  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year  until  the  index  figure 
had  reached  136  in  December.  For  the  whole  year  the  index  figure  for  agri- 
cultural products  has  risen  from  111  in  1933  to  115  in  1934,  to  124  in  1935,  and 
to  131  in  1936. 

While  the  prices  for  various  grains  have  increased  to  some  extent  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year,  the  rise  has  not  followed  the  trend  of  world 
prices.  The  fact  that  this  rise  is  not  reflected  sufficiently  in  the  purchasing 
prices  fixed  by  the  Government  Grain  Monopoly  for  Norwegian  grains  is  due 
to  several  causes.  The  purchasing  price  of  the  Grain  Monopoly  for  domestic 
grain  is  fixed  in  proportion  to  the  Monopoly's  selling  price  for  flour  and,  as  long 
as  other  expenses  do  not  increase  to  any  extent,  the  rise  in  flour  prices  will  be 
considerably  smaller  than  the  rise  in  grain  prices  abroad.  Also,  the  Grain 
Monopoly  effects  an  adjustment  of  flour  prices  both  on  increases  and  decreases. 

FUR  FARMING 

For  fur  farming  there  are  no  figures  available  as  regards  the  size  of  the 
stock  for  1936,  a  census  being  undertaken  at  present.  On  September  1,  1934, 
the  number  of  silver  foxes  was  214,000,  which  had  increased  to  300,000  a  year 
later,  and  it  is  thought  that  a  considerable  increase  has  taken  place  since  then. 
In  addition,  there  is  a  small  number  of  other  fur-fearing  animals. 

Apart  from  a  few  cases  of  sickness,  the  year  can  be  considered  as  very 
favourable  from  a  fur-farming  point  of  view.  The  demand  during  the  autumn 
was  strong  both  for  breeding  animals  and  pelts,  with  increased  prices  being 
received.  The  total  value  of  fur  production  is  expected  to  exceed  30,000,000 
kroner.  As  fur  farming  is  mostly  being  combined  with  agriculture  as  a  new 
domestic  animal  industry,  the  increase  in  ready  money  resulting  from  this 
industry  has  contributed  largely  towards  an  improvement  in  the  financial 
position  of  the  farmers  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  consumption  of  feeding  stuffs  by  the  fox  farms  has  helped  in  maintaining 
meat  prices  at  a  profitable  level. 
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Forestry 

The  improvement  in  the  conditions  in  forestry  has  not  been  as  rapid  as  in 
other  industries.  However,  an  improvement  is  noted,  and  a  considerable 
advance  is  anticipated  during  1937. 

The  conditions  for  growth  of  the  forests  have  been  evenly  good  throughout 
the  country.  The  early  period  of  drought  in  the  western  districts  may  possibly 
have  retarded  growth  to  a  limited  extent,  but  as  the  drought  was  most  intense 
in  districts  where  there  are  few  forests,  the  extent  of  the  damage  was  not  great. 
In  the  north  of  Norway  seeding  operations  have  been  more  successful  than  for 
an  average  year,  while  in  the  south  the  seeding  has  been  somewhat  below 
average.  The  forests  were  singularly  free  from  damage  this  year,  no  fires  of 
any  importance  having  taken  place,  nor  were  there  any  serious  insect  attacks. 
Floating  operations  have,  on  the  whole,  been  successful,  and  the  industry  has 
been  free  from  any  labour  conflicts. 

The  work  of  summer  cutting  and  forestry  cultivation  was  on  a  much  more 
extensive  scale  in  1936  than  in  previous  years.  This  has  had  the  effect  of  a 
considerable  reduction  in  unemployment  in  the  forest  districts,  but  there  is  the 
danger  that  there  will  be  less  employment  during  the  winter  months.  Wages 
have  shown  a  somewhat  upward  tendency  during  the  year,  the  average  increase 
amounting  to  about  2-6  per  cent. 

The  smaller  sawmills  throughout  the  country  districts  have  been  very  active 
despite  less  favourable  prospects  at  the  end  of  1935. 

Complete  reports  on  the  quantity  of  timber  produced  are  not  yet  available, 
but  from  information  at  hand  it  would  appear  that  operations  were  more 
extensive  during  the  year  under  review.  The  demand  for  pulpwood  seems  to 
be  greater  than  the  supply  and,  as  a  result,  imports  are  expected  to  take  place 
in  the  near  future. 

Fisheries 

On  the  whole,  the  fisheries  have  had  a  better  yield  both  as  regards  quantity 
and  value  in  1936  than  in  1935.  The  catch  is  also  larger  than  the  average  for 
the  past  few  years,  the  most  notable  exception  being  the  catch  of  fat  and  small 
herring,  which  was  very  disappointing. 

The  fishing  industry,  however,  has  still  many  difficulties  to  contend  with, 
and  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  Government  to  assist  it  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  The  support  given  to  the  cod  fisherman  is  in  the  form  of  a  fixed  minimum 
price  to  the  fisherman  and  a  guarantee  arrangement  against  losses  on  the  part 
of  producers  and  exporters  of  fish  products.  Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Italian 
market  due  to  sanctions,  the  Government  has  acquired  a  considerable  quantity 
of  stockfish. 

Direct  support  has  also  been  given  the  fisherman  by  the  Economic  Crisis 
Fund  of  the  Government.  Grants  have  been  made  for  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment and  for  repairs,  as  well  as  the  purchase  of  small  motor  vessels.  Loans 
free  of  interest  have  been  granted  to  repair  boats  of  over  4  tons.  The  Govern- 
ment has  also  given  monetary  assistance  for  the  building  of  freezing  and 
refrigerating  plants. 

PRICES 

The  prices  at  first  hand  for  most  of  the  important  kinds  of  fish  were  a  little 
lower  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  average  price  for  cod  was  kroner  0-48 
per  head  as  against  kroner  0-52  in  1935.  The  lower  price,  however,  was  mainly 
due  to  the  fact  that,  on  the  average,  the  fish  were  smaller  in  size.  The  price 
for  large  and  spring  herring  declined  from  kroner  3-60  per  hectolitre  in  1935  to 
kroner  3-33  in  1936,  and  the  average  price  for  brisling  was  kroner  22-23  per 
hectolitre  in  1936  as  against  kroner  22-56  in  the  previous  year.  Owing  to  the 
poor  catch  of  fat  and  small  herring,  the  price  advanced  to  kroner  4-36  per 
hectolitre  in  1936  as  compared  to  kroner  4-18  in  1935. 
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VALUE  OF  CATCH 

In  spite  of  decreased  prices  for  some  of  the  important  types  of  commercial 
fish  caught,  the  total  catch  was  sufficiently  large  to  show  an  increase  in  the 
total  value.  According  to  a  preliminary  calculation  made  by  the  Director  of 
Fisheries,  the  first-hand  value  of  the  total  fish  caught  amounted  to  73  million 
kroner  in  1936  as  compared  to  67  million  kroner  in  1935  and  59  million  kroner 
in  1934.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  value  of  the  catch  of  seal,  whale, 
bottlenose,  and  the  value  of  the  daily  household  and  domestic  fishing. 

exports 

Sales  conditions  on  the  foreign  markets  have  been  difficult.  In  addition 
to  import  restrictions  and  exchange  difficulties,  there  has  also  been  the  sanction 
policy  against  Italy,  as  well  as  the  civil  war  in  Spain.  Despite  these  obstacles, 
the  value  of  the  exports  of  fish  and  fish  products  showed  a  slight  increase  for 
the  year  under  review.  During  the  first  eleven  months  of  1936  the  value  of 
herring  and  fish  exported  amounted  to  71-2  million  kroner  as  compared  to 
70-4  million  kroner  in  1935  and  65-8  million  kroner  in  1934.  The  exports  of 
fresh  and  salted  herring  and  fresh  fish  have  shown  a  substantial  increase  over 
1935;  the  exports  of  klipfish  showed  little  change.  As  Italy,  against  which 
sanctions  were  in  force,  is  an  important  customer  for  stockfish,  exports  resulted 
in  a  decline  amounting  to  slightly  more  than  3,000  tons.  Herring  meal  and 
fish  meal,  as  well  as  cod  liver  oil,  all  recorded  substantial  increases  in  the 
value  of  exports. 

Industry 

The  results  of  industry  as  a  whole  can  be  considered  as  good  for  the  year 
1936.  The  monthly  production  index  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  shows  an 
increase  of  10  per  cent  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  the  year,  and  the  rise 
from  September,  1935,  was  6  per  cent  for  the  number  of  workers  and  10  per 
cent  for  the  number  of  working  hours.  Another  indication  of  improving  con- 
ditions is  the  fact  that  during  the  year  under  review,  1,804  new  permanent 
concerns  were  registered  as  compared  to  1,386  for  1935. 

Although  detailed  figures  are  not  available,  nevertheless  it  is  evident  that 
building  activities  have  increased  to  a  considerable  extent.  During  the  first 
nine  months  of  1936  all  towns  with  a  population  exceeding  5,000  recorded  a 
net  increase  of  residential  apartments  totalling  16,222  rooms  as  against  12,160 
rooms  for  the  previous  year.  The  employment  statistics  in  this  industry  also 
record  a  considerable  advance,  the  improvement  being  21  per  cent. 

The  increased  industrial  activities  have  also  resulted  in  larger  profits  for 
individual  concerns,  which  are  indicated  by  the  industrial  share  index  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  which  rose  from  76-3  in  December,  1935,  to  99-6  in 
December,  1936.  Most  of  the  rise  took  place  during  the  last  months  of  the 
year. 

For  the  past  several  years  there  has  been  a  steady  improvement  in  the 
mining  industry,  which  improvement  has  been  maintained  during  1936.  Prices 
for  the  products  of  the  mines  have  advanced,  and  sales  have  been  good 
although  the  full  benefit  of  the  rise  in  prices  has  not  always  been  felt  owing 
to  previous  long-term  contracts. 

The  electro-metallurgical  industry,  when  considered  as  a  whole,  has  been 
satisfactory  with  increased  production  during  1936,  but  conditions  in  all 
branches  have  not  been  equally  good.  In  certain  branches,  as,  for  instance, 
ferro-silicon,  ferro- chromium,  and  aluminium,  sales  conditions  have  been  diffi- 
cult owing  to  trade  restrictions  and  clearing  agreements. 
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Difficult  conditions  have  prevailed  in  the  stone  industry  during  recent  years,  but  owing 
to  an  agreement  with  Sweden  regarding  production  quotas  made  during  1935,  there  has 
been  a  considerable  improvement  during  the  year  under  review.  Despite  a  serious  labour 
conflict,  which  took  place  at  the  quarries  in  the  summer  months,  production  was  slightly 
greater  in  1936  than  in  the  previous  year. 

Despite  a  pronounced  decrease  in  the  exports  of  cement,  production  has  advanced  owing 
to  larger  domestic  consumption  on  the  part  of  the  building  trades. 

According  to  the  figures  at  present  available,  activities  in  the  iron  and  metal  industry 
have  shown  a  decided  increase.  It  is  expected  that  production  will  be  approximately  20 
per  cent  higher  than  in  1929  and  1930,  when  production  was  at  its  highest. 

Activities  in  the  shipyards  have  been  particularly  pronounced.  The  total  gross  tonnage 
under  construction  at,  the  end  of  1936  was  63,000  as  compared  to  16,000  at  the  end  of  1935. 

In  the  chemical  and  electro-chemical  industry  the  improvement  in  production  which 
was  evident  in  1935  has  continued  during  the  last  year.  Production  in  the  oil  and  fat 
industry,  which  reached  the  highest  levels  ever  recorded  in  1935,  continued  to  advance 
during  1936,  but  not  at  such  a  rapid  rate. 

According  to  preliminary  figures,  the  production  of  saw-mills  and  planing  mills  was 
continued  during  1936.  After  several  years  of  difficult  price  and  sales  conditions^  in  overseas 
markets,  development  now  seems  to  be  taking  a  more  favourable  turn  and,  in  addition, 
the  domestic  market  has  been  more  active  with  prices  showing  a  rising  tendency. 

PULP  AND  PAPER 

The  difficulties  which  were  experienced  by  the  pulp  mills  during  1935,  when 
production  was  greatly  reduced,  resulted  in  an  agreement  between  producers 
in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Finland,  which  went  into  effect  January  1,  1936.  The 
agreement  provides  for  the  regulating  of  exports  in  such  a  way  that  each  country 
is  allowed  a  certain  quota  which,  in  the  case  of  Norway,  amounted  to  650,000 
tons.  This  agreement  has  resulted  in  a  more  stable  market  and  also  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  production  over  the  1935  figure. 

The  production  of  cellulose  has  continued  to  expand,  the  increase  for  1936 
being  estimated  at  9  per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  The  international  sul- 
phite organization  has  renewed  the  agreement  between  producers  for  a  period 
of  three  years.  Instead  of  the  previous  agreement  respecting  limitation  of 
production,  which  was  not  a  success,  the  same  arrangement  has  been  made  as 
for  the  pulp  mills  so  that  each  country  is  allotted  a  certain  export  quota.  This 
arrangement  went  into  force  from  January  1,  1936. 

As  regards  the  production  of  paper,  a  general  rise  is  recorded,  particularly 
for  newsprint.  Wrapping  paper  snowed  a  slight  advance;  pasteboard  and  card 
declined  to  a  small  extent  from  the  1935  figures. 

For  pulp  mills,  as  well  as  the  cellulose  and  paper  industries,  there  has  been 
a  marked  improvement  in  prices  during  1936  as  compared  to  previous  years. 
These  industries,  however,  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  realize  the  full 
benefit  from  the  rise  in  prices  as  a  large  proportion  of  their  output  is  sold  on 
long-term  contracts. 

The  production  of  tanneries  and  rubber  goods  factories  has  shown  a  substantial  increase 
over  the  previous  year,  which  also  applies  to  the  footwear  industry,  which  increased  produc- 
tion by  about  4  per  cent  above  the  1935  figure. 

In  the  textile  industry  production  has  maintained  the  improvement  which  has  been 
evident  in  recent  years.  Production  in  woollen  factories  has  increased  by  about  12  per  cent 
and  in  cotton  factories  by  approximately  6  per  cent.  The  ready-made  clothing  industry 
has  also  shown  marked  improvement  in  production  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

Most  branches  of  the  food  and  beverage  industry  have  increased  their  activities  during 
1936,  the  outstanding  increases  being  noted  in  the  beer,  mineral  water,  chocolate,  and 
tobacco  factories.  On  the  other  hand,  milling  companies  have  milled  smaller  quantities  of 
grain  than  in  the  previous  year. 

In  canned  goods  the  brisling  pack  was  more  than  double  the  1935  figure,  while  the 
pack  of  small  herring  recorded  a  considerable  decline,  and  kippers  remained  at  about  the 
same  level. 
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Shipping 

At  the  end  of  1936  the  Norwegian  fleet  totalled  4,201,000  gross  tons.  As 
practically  the  entire  fleet  was  employed,  the  above  figure  is  the  largest  Nor- 
wegian fleet  that  has  ever  been  afloat.  In  1931  the  Norwegian  fleet  was  at  its 
largest,  amounting  to  4,223,000  gross  tons,  but  at  that  time  approximately 
3,280,000  gross  tons  were  employed.  The  quality  and  efficiency  of  the  fleet  is 
the  best  in  its  history. 

During  recent  years  older  ships  have  been  discarded  and  replaced  by  new, 
larger  and  more  modern  vessels  acquired  at  a  comparatively  reasonable  cost. 

In  1936  the  Norwegian  fleet  was  increased  by  130,000  gross  tons,  which  is 
an  increase  of  46,000  gross  tons  over  the  previous  year.  Over  half  the  fleet,  or 
approximately  54  per  cent,  now  consists  of  motor  vessels,  most  of  which  are 
comparatively  new  and  entirely  modern. 

During  1936  the  number  of  Norwegian  ships  laid  up  has  been  quite  incon- 
siderable, and  at  the  turn  of  the  year  practically  the  entire  fleet  was  afloat.  In 
1936  the  average  laid-up  tonnage  amounted  to  2-9  per  cent  of  the  average  fleet 
as  against  6-4  per  cent  in  1935.  From  1932  the  laid-up  Norwegian  tonnage 
has  been  reduced  from  20-9  per  cent  to  2-9  per  cent,  while  the  laid-up  world 
tonnage  has  been  reduced  from  19-4  per  cent  to  7  per  cent  during  the  same 
period. 

FREIGHT  MARKET 

Developments  in  the  freight  market  have  also  been  favourable  in  1936. 
Although  trade  throughout  the  world  has  shown  gradual  improvement  since 
1933,  world  freights  remained  low  until  the  latter  half  of  1935,  but  was  then 
stimulated  by  forced  shipments  in  connection  with  the  Abyssinian  conflict.  In 
the  first  half  of  1936  freight  rates  again  declined,  but  for  the  latter  half  of  the 
year  there  has  been  steady  improvement.  A  constant  demand  for  grain 
transports  from  Australia,  and  particularly  from  Argentina,  engaged  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  tonnage,  which  had  the  effect  of  increasing  grain  freights. 
An  increasing  demand  for  tonnage  from  other  markets  had  a  stimulating  effect 
on  freight  rates. 

The  increased  demand  for  tonnage  and  the  rise  in  freight  rates  in  1936 
have  created  a  strong  feeling  of  optimism  in  shipping  circles.  The  building 
of  new  ships  has  increased  considerably,  and  prices  for  ships  have  risen.  Accord- 
ing to  one  source,  there  was  under  construction,  or  had  been  ordered  for 
Norwegian  account,  a  total  of  605,000  gross  tons  at  the  end  of  1936. 

Unemployment 

While  improvement  in  unemployment  has  been  gradual  since  the  autumn 
of  1933,  it  was  not  until  1936  that  there  has  been  any  considerable  decline  in 
the  number  of  unemployed,  although  the  movement  from  month  to  month  has 
been  variable.  The  total  number  of  men  seeking  employment  at  the  employ- 
ment bureaus  is  smaller  for  each  month  in  1936  than  in  the  previous  year. 
This  situation  covers  all  groups,  also  groups  covering  trade  and  transport, 
which  in  1935  had  higher  unemployment  figures  on  an  average  than  in  1934.  In 
the  unskilled  labour  group  as  well  unemployment  figures  were  higher  in  1935 
and  the  first  half  of  1936  than  in  1934,  but  from  July,  1936,  the  situation  has 
been  reversed.  According  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  number  of  unem- 
plo3^ed  in  December,  1936,  amounted  to  36,260  as  compared  to  40,950  for 
December,  1935. 
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BREAD  GRAIN  SITUATION  IN  GERMANY 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  metric  ton  equals  2,204  pounds;   one  double  centner  equals  220  pounds; 
one  hectare  equals  2-47  acres) 

Hamburg,  May  13,  1937. — In  the  calendar  year  1936  Germany's  recorded 
imports  of  wheat  amounted  to  only  74,014  metric  tons  (2,719,617  bushels)  in 
comparison  with  158,928  metric  tons  (5,832,457  bushels)  in  1935  and  an  average 
of  some  886,732  metric  tons  (32,543,064  bushels)  in  the  years  before  the  present 
policy  of  self-sufficiency  was  followed  so  closely. 

As  a  result  of  these  declining  imports,  a  shortage  of  bread  grains  has  been 
the  cause  of  some  concern  during  recent  months  and,  despite  measures  which 
have  been  taken  to  enforce  more  economical  employment  of  supplies  on  hand, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  increase  imports  during  the  first  part  of  1937.  The 
outlook  for  the  current  season's  crop  is  unfavourable  and,  with  stocks  at  a  low 
ebb,  the  indications  are  that  Germany  will  be  forced  to  purchase  considerable 
quantities  of  wheat  abroad  during  the  forthcoming  season. 

Crop  Conditions 

An  official  crop  report  recently  published  refers  to  the  excessive  rainfall 
of  the  past  winter  and  early  spring  and  to  the  injurious  effect  of  this  on  the 
winter  crops.  In  addition,  as  a  result  of  bad  weather  in  the  late  fall,  sowing 
operations  were  delayed  and  the  young  growth  did  not  enter  the  winter  in  first- 
class  condition.  Considerable  winter  killing  was  reported  in  some  areas,  while 
continued  heavy  precipitation  up  to  the  time  of  writing  has  prevented  reseeding 
with  spring  crops.  The  official  commentary  states  that  in  80  per  cent  of  the 
reporting  areas  too  much  rainfall  was  reported. 

The  index  figure  for  winter  wheat  on  April  1  is  given  as  3-2  in  comparison 
with  2-9  on  December  1,  1936,  and  2-4  on  April  1,  1936.  For  winter  rye  the 
corresponding  ciphers  are  3-3,  3,  and  2-5  (4  equals  poor,  3  equals  average, 
and  2  equals  good).  Under  the  circumstances  it  is  not  improbable  that  Ger- 
many's 1937  grain  crop  will  be  below  average. 

Domestic  Production 

The  Government  Statistical  Bureau  has  recently  published  particulars  of 
the  volume  of  the  1936  cereal  crops.  The  outturn  of  bread  grains  and  of  the 
principal  fodder  crops,  together  with  comparative  figures  for  1935  and  the 
1930-35  average,  was  as  follows: — 

1930-35 

1936  1935  Average 

Figures  in  Metric  Tons 


Fall  rye   7.314,619  7,391,208  7  667,499 

Total  rye   7.386,443  7.478,167  7,755,946 

Fall  wheat   4.103.560  4.278.443  4.103.980 

Total  wheat   4,426.931  4.667.179  4.638.242 

Barley   3.399.089  3.387.518  3.192.100 

Oats   5,618.387  5.385.688  6.050.334 


Area  Sown  with  Bread  Grain 

In  Germany  rye  is  an  important  bread  grain,  the  production  of  which  is 
of  more  importance  than  wheat.  In  the  fall  of  1936  the  area  sown  with  both 
of  these  cereals  was  less  than  in  1935,  which  will  tend  to  further  increase  Ger- 
many's dependence  on  outside  sources  of  supply  during  the  coming  crop  year. 
The  acreage  under  winter  rye  is  reported  at  4,210,000  hectares,  which  is  some 
247,000  hectares,  or  about  5-5  per  cent,  less  than  in  the  preceding  period.  Simi- 
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larly  the  area  planted  with  winter  wheat  is  down  by  72,000  hectares,  or  about 
3-8  per  cent,  to  1,850,000  hectares.  In  1936  the  average  yield  of  winter  rye 
was  16-4  double  centners,  and  of  winter  wheat  21-3  double  centners  per  hectare. 

Wheat  Imports 

Canada  and  Argentina  are  nominally  the  principal  sources  of  foreign  wheat 
when  imported  into  Germany.  In  1936  each  supplied  approximately  one-third 
of  the  total.  By  virtue,  however,  of  clearing  agreements,  substantial  quantities 
are  now  taken  from  such  countries  as  Turkey,  Latvia,  Chile,  and  Yugoslavia, 
which,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  latter,  cannot  be  regarded  as  wheat- 
exporting  states.  During  the  first  quarter  of  1937,  for  instance,  out  of  a  total 
import  of  33,092  metric  tons,  8,027  metric  tons,  or  27  per  cent,  came  from 
Turkey  and  13,559  tons,  or  41  per  cent,  from  Yugoslavia. 

Details  of  imports  from  the  leading  countries  of  origin  from  1935  to  the 
present  are  subjoined: — 

Wheat  Imports  into  Germany 

J  anuary-March, 
193io  1936  1937 

Country  of  Origin  Figures  in  Metric  Tons 

Total   158,928       74,104  33,092 

Poland   5,541         2,395  601 

France   36.574         2.957  1,684 

Latvia   14.676  1,550   

Sweden   3.2'03  329   

Turkey   34,178        4.854  8,027 

Soviet  Union   10,757  1,780   

United  States   26  2,129   

Canada   8.618       26.495  2.320 

Argentina   18,563       24,269  5,472 

Chile  '   3,743  7,200   

Yugoslavia   21,190    13,559 

Baking  Regulations 

The  consuming  public  in  Germany  has  no  wide  range  of  choice  in  the  type 
of  bread  which  may  be  purchased,  but  considering  the  raw  material  he  has  at 
his  disposal,  the  German  baker  turns  out  a  very  good  product,  although  it  is 
below  the  standard  of  most  Western  European  countries. 

The  varieties  of  flour  which  may  be  manufactured  have,  in  the  interests 
of  economy,  been  progressively  reduced,  and  by  a  decree  which  became  effective 
on  March  15,  7  per  cent  of  corn  meal  must  be  added  to  wheat  flour  for  the 
making  of  bread  and  other  bakery  products.  Apart  from  corn  flour,  existing 
regulations  provide  for  the  admixture  of  potato  flour  and  dried  skimmed  milk. 


Stimulation  of  Production 

Increased  production  of  foodstuffs  is  an  important  part  of  the  "  Four-year 
Plan,"  and  farmers  are  being  given  every  assistance  by  the  state  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  scheme.  The  prices  of  potash  fertilizers  have  been  reduced  by  25 
per  cent,  and  of  nitrogen  fertilizers  by  30  per  cent.  Important  programs  of 
land  reclamation  are  in  progress,  and  for  sowing  and  harvesting  operations  it 
is  the  intention,  where  necessary,  to  conscript  labour  from  the  towns  and  cities, 
while  steps  have  been  taken  to  prevent  the  drift  of  agricultural  workers  away 
from  the  land  to  the  industrial  centres.  It  is  further  intended  to  replace 
inefficient  farmers  who  cannot  increase  their  output  by  others  who  are  better 
qualified  to  do  so. 

With  favourable  climatic  conditions  Germany  will  in  the  future  be  capable 
of  producing  greater  quantities  of  home-grown  cereals.  The  principal  handicap 
to  the  scheme  will  be,  however,  the  inevitable  recurrence  of  adverse  weather 
as  during  the  past  winter  and  spring. 
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MARKET  FOR  RUBBER  HEELS  AND  SOLES  IN  HOLLAND 

W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam,  May  11,  1937. — There  is  a  fair  market  for  rubber  heels  and 
soles  in  Holland.  Supplies,  however,  are  drawn  principally  from  one  large 
domestic  manufacturer  and  prices  are  very  keen. 

These  products  are  not  listed  separately  in  the  official  trade  returns,  so 
that  specific  figures  for  imports  of  foreign-made  rubber  heels  and  soles  are  not 
available. 

Sales  of  imported  rubber  heels  and  soles  are  confined  either  to  very  cheap 
lines  or  to  those  brands  which  are  offered  by  the  internationally-known  rubber 
companies  and  supported  by  advertising.  Canadian  manufacturers  have  to 
compete,  therefore,  with  the  well-established  local  supplier  and  the  foreign  pro- 
ducers of  both  the  cheap  and  the  higher-grade  articles. 

Rubber  Heels 

Sales  are  mostly  in  men's  lines.  Demand  is  spread  over  ten  standard  sizes 
— both  European  centimetres  and  English  numbers  being  understood.  Black  is 
the  colour  preferred;  brown  heels  also  are  used  but  not  nearly  as  extensively. 
The  mark  "  Economie  "  put  out  by  the  Netherlands  firm  is  the  most  popular. 
This  company  manufactures  a  heel  of  good  appearance  and  quality  at  a  reason- 
able price.  Foreign  supplies  are  drawn  principally  from  Belgium,  Austria,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  One  of  the  international  companies 
supplies  heels  to  Holland  from  its  Canadian  plant. 

Heels  offered  to  this  market  will  have  to  meet  the  above-mentioned  com- 
petition. The  quality  of  the  rubber  should  be  good  and  supple  enough,  so  that  if 
the  heel  is  bent  it  will  spring  back  into  shape.  Buyers  do  not  like  a  heel  which 
will  not  do  this  or  one  that  returns  slowly  to  position. 

The  raised-button  type  of  nail  hole  is  well  liked  and  the  usual  eight-nail 
holes  properly  spaced  are  customary. 

Packing  is  usually  in  boxes  containing  one  dozen  pairs  apiece,  though 
jobbers  and  other  large  buyers  accept  packages  of  100  heels. 

Rubber  heels  and  soles  are  both  dutiable  at  11  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the 
c.i.f.  price,  plus  a  turnover  tax  of  4  per  cent  leviable  on  the  duty-paid  value. 

Prices  for  good-quality  heels  are  as  low  as  $0.35  to  $0.40  c.i.f.  Netherlands 
port  per  dozen  pairs.  Higher  prices  are  obtainable  for  the  products  of  the  inter- 
national rubber  companies,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  branded 
articles  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  by  advertising. 

Sales  are  made  principally  through  the  medium  of  wholesalers,  who  in  turn 
distribute  to  the  manufacturers  and  the  shoe-repairing  trade,  though  certain  of 
the  shoe  factories  also  buy  direct  from  rubber  companies'  representatives. 

Heel  Tips 

So  far  heel  tips  have  only  been  offered  by  the  Netherlands  rubber  manu- 
facturers. These  are  the  small  semi-circular  pieces  of  rubber  employed  by 
cobblers  in  repairing  a  walked-over  heel  when  only  the  one  side  and  not  the 
whole  heel  needs  replacing.  These  tips  are  extensively  used  in  this  country, 
are  practically  always  of  black  rubber,  and  are  sold  at  very  small  prices.  For 
the  producer  they  allow  the  usage  of  small  pieces  which  would  otherwise  be 
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waste  rubber,  while  to  the  public  it  is  a  cheap  and  yet  neat  way  of  keeping 
heels  in  repair. 

Rubber  Soles 

Rubber  soles  are  not  much  used  in  Holland.  Some  are  found  on  sports 
shoes,  but  in  general  leather  soles  are  mostly  employed.  Some  trade  has  been 
secured  by  one  of  the  domestic  chain  stores  in  self-attaching  rubber  soles. 
These  are  the  kind  where  the  adhesive  side  has  a  linen  cover  which  may  be 
torn  off  and  the  sole  then  quite  simply  stuck  to  the  shoe  by  the  exertion  of  a 
little  pressure. 

Of  other  rubber  soles,  sales  are  confined  chiefly  to  the  shoe  factories.  Black 
is  the  chief  colour.  Packing  is  in  bundles  of  a  dozen  pairs.  Sizes  are  assorted 
men's,  ladies'  rubber  soles  being  very  little  in  demand.  Prices  are  exceedingly 
low,  and  there  is  practically  no  possibility  of  Canadian  exporters  securing  any 
business  in  this  country. 

Rubber  Sheets 

Rubber  sheets  for  the  manufacture  of  heels  and  soles  are  handled  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  Specific  figures  are  not  available,  but  the  trade  takes 
these  in  100-sheet  lots. 

Rubber  sheets  are  manufactured  in  Holland  for  sale  to  local  dealers,  and 
also  exported  in  considerable  quantities.  The  dimensions  of  the  domestically- 
produced  sheets  are  50  by  60  centimetres  (roughly  20  inches  by  24  inches)  in 
five  thicknesses  of  2^,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  millimetres  (25-3  millimetres  —  1  inch). 
These  sheets  are  sold  by  weight  at  very  low  prices,  first  quality  being  offered 
at  fl.  0-48  per  kilo  ($0.12  per  pound),  free  wholesaler's  depot. 

In  addition,  there  is  severe  competition  from  other  European  rubber  fac- 
tories, principally  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  further  from  the  United 
States.  These  imported  sheets  are  usually  2  feet  square  and  for  this  market 
are  in  thicknesses  of  6,  7,  9,  and  10^  iron.  Sheets  of  5  or  12  iron  are  also  some- 
times found,  but  7,  9,  and  10^  are  most  used.  Foreign-made  sheets  usually 
carry  the  maker's  brand  and  are  sold  per  piece  at  higher  rates  than  the  domestic 
article.  Black  is  the  most  used  colour;  there  is  a  seasonal  demand  for  brown. 
No  particular  pattern  is  called  for,  outside  finishes  varying  with  different  makers. 

The  rubber  used  in  these  sheets  should  be  of  good  quality.  If  a  small 
notch  is  cut  in  the  sheet,  leaving  a  semi-detached  strip,  and  this  is  pulled,  the 
strip  should  spring  back  and  neither  tear  off  nor  remain  stretched  out. 

The  rate  of  duty  leviable  on  these  sheets  is  7  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the 
c.i.f.  prices,  plus  a  4  per  cent  turnover  tax  on  the  duty-paid  value. 

Opportunity  exists  for  volume  sales  in  this  line  by  Canadian  exporters  if 
rubber  sheets  conforming  to  the  above-mentioned  specifications  can  be  offered 
at  low  prices.  Sample  pieces  of  these  sheets  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce  and  may  be  seen  on  application. 

Canadian  firms  interested  in  the  Netherlands  market  for  any  of  the  fore- 
going rubber  articles  should  communicate  with  the  Rotterdam  office.  It  would 
expedite  matters  if  in  the  first  communication  full  details  be  given  of  sizes, 
qualities,  and  dimensions,  together  with  c.i.f.  Netherlands  port  prices,  inclusive 
of  a  5  per  cent  agent's  commission.  Samples  of  lines  quoted  should  be  for- 
warded concurrently.  On  receipt  of  this  information  a  report  will  be  gladly 
furnished  to  the  inquiring  firm. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  SWITZERLAND  IN  1936 

W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(For  ton  read  metric  ton,  which  equals  2,205  pounds;  one  franc  equals 
$0.23  at  present  rate  of  exchange,  though  from  January  1  to  September  26,  1936, 
it  equalled  approximately  $0.33  one  hectolitre  equals  22  gallons;  one  kilo 
equals  2-2  pounds.) 

I.  General 

Rotterdam,  May  1,  1937. — During  the  year  under  review  there  has  been 
some  improvement  evident  in  Switzerland,  and  at  the  close  of  1936  the  position 
is  more  hopeful  than  in  December,  1935. 

Signs  of  betterment  which  were  noticeable  earlier  in  other  countries  made 
little  impression  in  the  Confederation.  The  problems  arising  from  an  unbal- 
anced budget,  heavy  taxes,  increasing  unemployment,  declining  consumer  pur- 
chasing power,  and  necessity  for  reorganization  of  the  state  railways  seemed 
difficult  to  solve.  Added  to  them  was  the  general  uncertainty  as  to  the  future 
of  the  franc.  Though  even  by  early  summer  some  gains  were  noticeable  in 
certain  branches,  the  general  feeling  was  one  of  depression.  Devaluation  was 
decided  upon  on  September  26  with  the  definite  aim  of  encouraging  national 
endeavour.  This  turn  of  affairs  was  received  calmly  and  the  success  of  the 
large  National  Defence  Loan  issued  shortly  after  reflected  the  steadiness  of  the 
people. 

The  money  market  was  easy,  stock  turnover  large,  and  exports  increased. 
Railway  earnings  are  still  unsatisfactory.  The  position  of  the  Central  Bank, 
the  commercial  banks,  and  the  communal  banks  is  liquid  and  sound.  Unem- 
ployment was  high  during  1936,  and  not  until  there  is  some  improvement  in 
the  building  industry  can  a  general  betterment  be  expected,  as  almost  half  the 
number  out  of  work  come  from  that  branch.  Wholesale  prices  have  risen  and 
are  rising,  but  not  much  alteration  has  yet  occurred  in  the  cost  of  living.  Indus- 
try, though  generally  unsatisfactory  in  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year,  showed 
signs  of  improvement  during  the  last  quarter. 

Owing  to  her  geographical  position,  Switzerland  is  unusually  susceptible  to 
political  and  economic  developments  beyond  her  borders.  Exports  are  essential; 
and  only  when  her  immediate  neighbours,  who  are  her  best  customers,  are  strong 
and  prosperous,  can  satisfactory  conditions  be  expected  in  the  Swiss  national 
economy. 

Devaluation 

Following  France's  deflection  from  the  gold  bloc,  Switzerland  decided  on  a 
devaluation  of  her  currency  on  September  26,  1936.  Measures  were  at  once 
put  into  effect,  and  the  Swiss  franc  was  revalued  at  the  lower  gold  content  of 
215  milligrams  as  compared  with  the  pre-devaluation  content  of  290  milligrams 
of  pure  metal. 

The  Xational  Bank  wrote  up  its  gold  reserves  to  this  new  standard.  Fresh 
gold  immediately  began  to  flow  into  the  country  and  hoarded  national  capital 
emerged  from  its  hiding  places.  The  result  was  an  increased  easiness  in  money 
and  interest  rates  declined  considerably. 

The  pre-devaluation  value  of  the  Swiss  franc  was  approximately  $0.33;  it 
now  stands  at  around  $0.23,  a  devaluation  of  roughly  30  per  cent. 

CONTROL  MEASURES 

The  Government  introduced  a  series  of  control  measures  to  prevent  illicit 
rises  in  prices — no  advance  in  wholesale  or  retail  prices,  professional  services, 
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rents,  hotel  rates,  gas  or  electricity  tariffs  being  permitted  without  a  permit  from 
the  authorities.  Bread,  dairy,  and  foodstuff  prices  came  in  for  the  strictest 
scrutiny.  Quota  restrictions  have  been  relaxed  in  order  to  prevent  unjustifiable 
price  increases  in  certain  imports.  With  this  aim  in  view  some  customs  duties 
have  also  been  reduced  and  in  certain  cases  abolished. 

Exports  have  increased  considerably,  and  in  most  industries  this  has  been 
followed  by  a  keener  domestic  demand.  To  level  off  anticipated  price  advances, 
industrial  firms  have  been  placing  long-term  delivery  orders.  In  the  July- 
September  period  of  1936  exports  had,  however,  already  risen  by  about  12  per 
cent  over  those  of  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1935,  so  that  devaluation  is  not 
wholly  responsible  for  the  general  rise  in  shipments,  though  undoubtedly  it 
accelerated  the  pace. 

State  Finances 

In  1935  the  Confederation  accounts  revealed  a  deficit  of  19,000,000  francs 
on  total  expenses  amounting  to  504,000,000  francs.  For  1936  the  deficit  is 
reckoned  at  approximately  40,000,000  francs;  for  1937  receipts  are  estimated  at 
483,000,000  francs  and  expenses  at  526,000,000,  leaving  a  deficit  of  43,000,000 
francs.  Among  expenses  budgeted  for,  however,  there  are  82,000,000  francs 
for  a  sinking  fund  and  reserves,  of  which  about  40,000,000  were  intended  to 
cover  state  railway  losses.  Were  these  sinking  funds  subtracted,  the  budget 
might  be  considered  as  balanced;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  whole  series 
of  crisis  expenditures  which  must  be  met,  but  wThich  are  treated  as  extraordinary 
expenses.  These  will  be  a  considerable  charge  on  the  Government,  and  include 
the  financing  of  such  measures  as  the  keeping  up  of  milk  prices,  preventing  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  bread,  providing  a  sinking  fund  for  national  defence  loan, 
and  the  freeing  of  agricultural  debts.  Army  expenditures  are  covered  by  extra- 
ordinary military  credits  and  the  proceeds  of  the  new  defence  loan. 

The  direct  national  debt  is  rising  steadily,  and  at  the  end  of  1935  totalled 
2,308,000,000  francs  as  compared  with  2,266,000,000  francs  at  the  close  of  1934 
and  2,182,000,000  francs  in  1933. 

These  figures  do  not  take  into  account  the  losses  sustained  by  the  state 
railways.  The  3  per  cent  1936  Defence  Loan  of  332,000,000  francs  adds  con- 
siderably to  the  total  debt  of  the  state. 

The  cantonal  and  communal  finances  suffered  from  the  continued  depres- 
sion, and  most  of  their  provisional  budgets  for  1937  anticipate  deficits.  The 
heavy  fiscal  charges  are  a  great  burden  and  there  is  a  continuous  campaign 
for  the  exercise  of  a  more  strict  economy  in  government  circles. 

Railroad  Traffic 

In  1936  railway  accounts  remained  unsatisfactory.  There  were  steady 
declines  in  the  number  of  passengers  and  freight  transported  and  corresponding 
decreases  in  receipts.  Gross  profits  dropped  to  77,465,000  francs  as  compared 
with  98,069,000  francs  in  1934,  whereas  to  meet  debt  charges  and  repayments 
a  gross  profit  estimated  at  127,000,000  francs  is  necessary.  The  division  of 
traffic  between  rail  and  road  transport  is  to  be  regulated,  and  the  financial  struc- 
ture of  the  railways  is  to  be  revised. 

Transport  figures  for  1936  are  as  follows,  1935  totals  within  parentheses  : 
passengers  carried.  107,040,000  (109.864,000);  freight,  12,863,000  tons  (14,- 
238,000  tons) ;  and  combined  transportation  receipts  from  the  foregoing,  278,- 
778,000  francs  (303,041,000  francs). 

Banking 

The  sound  position  of  the  Central  Bank  was  rendered  even  more  liquid  due 
to  the  devaluation.    No  impediment  has  been  placed  in  the  way  of  import  or 
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export  of  capital  or  gold  and  as  a  consequence  gold,  both  internal  and  from 
abroad,  was  offered  to  the  bank  after  the  realignment  of  the  Swiss  currency. 

The  revaluation  of  the  bank's  gold  reserves  gave  a  profit  of  approximately 
558,600,000  francs  on  the  basis  of  the  new  gold  content  of  the  franc.  This  sum 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  newly  created  Exchange  Equalization  Fund. 
Switzerland  has  signified  her  adherence  to  the  monetary  agreement  concluded 
between  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States,  and  to  which  Bel- 
gium and  Holland  also  assented. 

The  gold  coverage  of  bank  notes  in  circulation  and  other  sight  engagements 
amounted  to  95-19  per  cent  on  December  31,  1936,  as  compared  with  79  per 
cent  at  the  close  of  1935. 

The  year  1936  was  rather  one  of  consolidation  for  the  large  commercial 
banks.  The  continuance  of  the  depression  meant  lesser  deposits  and  long-term 
loans  with  the  emphasis  placed  on  short-term  securities.  For  the  cantonal 
banks  the  same  tendency  towards  a  more  liquid  position  was  noticeable.  The 
devaluation,  up  to  the  end  of  the  year,  had  little  effect  on  banking  transactions 
save  as  concerned  stock  and  exchange  services,  but  the  improvement  in  goods 
traffic  will  undoubtedly  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  general  banking  operations. 

Money  Market 

The  money  market  was  particularly  easy  in  1936.  This  was  partly  due  to 
the  repatriation  of  Swiss  funds  as  well  as  the  influx  of  fugitive  money  from 
abroad. 

After  devaluation  these  movements  were  intensified.  To  them  was  joined 
the  reappearance  of  private  national  wealth  which  had  been  previously  hoarded. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  private  discount  rate  was  about  24  per 
cent,  but  by  regressive  steps  it  fell  off  to  1^  per  cent.  The  Central  Bank's  rate 
of  discount,  which  began  the  year  at  2\  per  cent,  was  lowered  to  2  per  cent  on 
September  9  and  to  \\  per  cent  on  November  26,  at  which  level  it  still  remains. 
This  is  the  lowest  rate  of  discount  put  into  effect  since  the  Central  Bank  was 
founded. 

Issue  Market 

The  outstanding  issue  of  1936  was  the  3  per  cent  1936  National  Defence 
Loan,  for  which  80.000,000  francs  were  asked  as  the  first  tranche  of  the  total  of 
235,000.000,  but  to  which  332,000,000  francs  were  subscribed  and  accepted. 
Altogether  there  were  thirty-five  issues,  with  a  nominal  value  of  676,245,000 
francs  and  an  actual  emission  value  of  665,007,000  francs,  in  the  year  under 
review,  as  compared  with  thirty-five  issues,  nominally  501,940,000  francs  and 
actual  488,486,000  francs,  in  1935.  Public — that  is  Confederation  (including 
the  Defence  Loan) ,  state  railways,  canton,  and  commune  issues — were  the  most 
important,  totalling  twenty-three  issues  with  a  nominal  value  of  596,375.000 
francs  and  an  actual  emission  worth  of  586,230,000  francs. 

A  considerable  increase  is  observable  in  the  amount  of  new  money  secured; 
in  1936  this  totalled  419,437,000  francs  as  compared  with  158,980,000  francs  in 
1935. 

Share  issues  numbered  three  with  a  nominal  value  of  2,000,000  francs  and 
an  actual  value  of  1,200,000  francs;  in  1935  there  were  three  issues  with  both 
a  nominal  and  actual  value  of  3,500,000  francs. 

The  situation  of  the  mortgage  market  was  most  unsatisfactory. 
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Stocks  and  Bonds 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  Swiss  exchanges  were  quieter  than 
during  the  same  period  in  1935.  The  devaluation  altered  all  this  and  there  was 
immediately  a  rush  of  business.  From  the  end  of  September  to  the  end  of 
October  bank  shares  went  up  42  per  cent,  those  of  other  (thirty-one)  financial 
institutions  47  per  cent,  assurance  companies  31  per  cent,  and  industrials  27 
per  cent. 

The  turnover  in  the  Zurich  Stock  Exchange  amounted  to  948,000,000  francs 
in  October,  1936,  as  compared  with  205,700,000  francs  in  October,  1935;  in  Basle 
the  figures  were  200,400,000  and  26,900,000  francs  respectively. 

The  general  index  of  stock  prices  (eighty-eight  stocks) ,  which  on  December 
23,  1935,  stood  at  96-26,  rose  to  160-02  on  the  same  date  in  1936. 

Bonds  also  moved  up  to  more  favourable  positions.  The  standard  Swiss 
obligation,  the  3^  per  cent  series  A.K.  of  the  State  Railways,  which  just  before 
the  devaluation  was  quoted  at  89  per  cent,  reopened  at  100  per  cent.  Generally 
the  return  from  first-class  public  bonds  has  fallen. 

Both  the  Swiss  stock  and  bond  markets  were  affected  from  time  to  time  by 
the  troubles  in  Spain,  Abyssinia,  and  France,  the  reactions  often  spreading  beyond 
the  securities  directly  concerned. 

Unemployment 

Unemployment  is  still  a  serious  problem,  and  was  further  aggravated  in 
1936,  when  the  average  number  of  those  seeking  work  stood  at  93,009  as  com- 
pared with  82,468  in  1935  and  with  54,366  in  1932. 

At  the  end  of  December,  1936,  there  were  104,842  persons  registered  as 
unemployed.  Of  this  number  almost  one-half  or  50,053  people  were  formerly 
engaged  in  the  building  industry  and  12,041  in  the  metal  and  machine  trades. 
These  figures,  bad  as  they  are,  do  represent  a  slight  improvement  over  the  cor- 
responding totals  for  the  end  of  December,  1935,  when  118,775  persons  were 
out  of  work,  of  which  54,259  were  in  the  building  industry  and  15,373  in  the 
metal  and  machine  trades. 

Prices  and  Cost  of  Living 

There  were  considerable  increases  in  wholesale  prices  during  1936,  influenced 
mainly  by  rising  world  prices  and  later  by  the  devaluation  of  the  franc.  The 
average  for  the  year,  95-6,  is  almost  back  to  the  level  of  1932,  when  the  index 
stood  at  96  (base  July,  1914,  equals  100) . 

At  the  close  of  1935  the  general  index  of  wholesale  prices  was  92-1.  It 
decreased  till  March  to  stand  then  at  90-9.  From  April  onwards  an  upswing  was 
noticeable  and  in  September  wholesale  prices  were  indexed  at  96-8.  Following 
the  devaluation  the  October  figure  was  103-1,  while  by  December,  1936,  aided 
by  advances  on  the  world  markets,  the  index  for  wholesale  prices  was  106-8. 

Vegetable  products  and  foodstuffs  destined  for  further  manufacturing  in 
Switzerland  showed  the  greatest  gains. 

The  cost  of  living  only  appears  to  have  advanced  slightly  or  about  2  per 
cent  since  the  devaluation.  For  the  first  nine  months  of  1936  the  index  figure 
(base  June,  1914,  equals  100)  remained  stationary  at  130;  for  the  last  three 
months  it  advanced  and  stayed  at  132.  The  average  for  the  year  is  130  as  com- 
pared with  128  for  1935.  This  absence  of  change  is  due  chiefly  to  the  strict 
control  imposed  by  the  state  after  the  devaluation  in  order  to  check  price 
advances. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE   OF  FRANCE,  JANUARY  TO  MARCH 

J.  P.  Manion,  Assistant  Commercial  Attache 

Paris,  April  23,  1937. — The  Journal  Officiel  publishes  to-day  statistics  of 
French  trade  with  different  countries  for  the  first  three  months  of  1937. 

Total  imports  into  France  amounted  to  .10,227,678,000  francs  as  against 
imports  last  year  for  the  same  period  of  6,021,750,000  francs.  This  increase  of 
70  per  cent  is  due  in  part  to  devaluation,  which  has  increased  the  cost  of  foreign 
goods.  In  terms  of  dollars,  calculated  at  15  francs  for  1936  figures  and  21  francs 
for  1937,  imports  were  $487,032,000  for  the  current  period  as  against  $401,450,000 
for  the  corresponding  months  of  1936,  giving  an  increase  of  21-5  per  cent. 

On  the  other  hand,  exports  increased  from  3,676,807,000  francs  to  5,306,- 
239.000  francs,  or  by  44-3  per  cent.  On  the  same  basis  as  above,  the  increase 
in  Canadian  funds  was  from  $245,120,000  to  $252,678,000,  or  by  3  per  cent. 

The  difference  between  imports  and  exports — imports  being  almost  double 
the  value  of  the  exports — is  one  that  is  occasioning  considerable  anxiety.  The 
unfavourable  balance  of  trade  for  the  period  is  almost  5  billion  francs.  In  1936 
an  unfavourable  balance  of  10  billion  francs,  while  not  unusual  in  previous 
years,  caused  comment  because  of  the  precarious  condition  of  French  finances. 
There  is  added  reason  for  concern,  therefore,  in  an  unfavourable  balance  of 
5  billion  francs  during  only  three  months  of  the  year. 

Principal  Sources  of  Supply 

About  24  per  cent  of  French  imports  came  from  her  colonies  as  against  264- 
per  cent  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year.  As  against  this,  30 
per  cent  of  her  exports  went  to  the  colonies  as  against  33|  per  cent  in  the  previous 
period. 

Great  Britain  is  the  country  which  has  gained  most  from  the  present  buy- 
ing activity.  From  imports  valued  at  403,578,000  francs  for  the  first  three 
months  of  1936  they  increased  to  819.883,000  francs  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1937,  thus  increasing  her  exports  by  103  per  cent.  Belgium  profited 
most  after  Great  Britain,  imports  from  that  source  rising  from  381,310,000 
francs  to  763,328,000  francs,  or  by  slightly  over  100  per  cent,  The  United  States 
now  has  a  trade  worth  1,023.067,000  francs  as  compared  with  705,141,000  francs 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year. 

Imports  from  Canada  in  the  first  three  months  of  1936  were  valued  at 
99,090.000  francs,  and  190.364,000  francs  for  the  period  under  review.  In  terms 
of  dollars  there  was  an  increase  from  $6,606,000  to  $9,065,000,  or  by  37  per  cent. 
At  the  same  time  exports  to  Canada  have  increased  from  17,373,000  francs 
to  25,290,000  francs:  in  terms  of  Canadian  dollars  from  $1,158,000  to  $1,204,000, 
or  by  about  4  per  cent. 

Imports  into  France  by  percentages  were  divided  approximately  as  follows 
among  supplying  countries:  French  colonies,  24;  United  States,  10;  Great 
Britain.  8;  Belgium,  7-6;  Germany,  6-7;  Australia,  4;  British  India,  3*1; 
Argentina,  2-7;  Netherlands,  2-6;  Canada,  1-9;  Switzerland,  Russia,  British 
Malaya,  Sweden,  Brazil,  Egypt,  Italy,  Poland,  and  China,  over  1  per  cent  each. 
The  above  countries  represent  85  per  cent  of  all  the  imports  into  France. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  THE  ANGLO-EGYPTIAN  SUDAN 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  Egyptian  pound  (LE)  is  equal  to  approximately  $5( 

Cairo,  April  20,  1937. — The  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  witnessed  a  vigorous 
revival  in  1936,  as  is  evidenced  by  advances  in  external  trade  and  public 
revenue. 

External  Trade 

The  official  figures  relating  to  the  external  trade  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan  in  1936  and  1935  via  Red  Sea  ports  and  Wadi  Haifa  (excluding  trade 
movement  via  frontier  posts)  are  given  hereunder: — 


1936              1935  Difference 

LE.             LE.  LE. 

Government  imports                                    1.467.297  1.618.504  —  151.207 

Public  imports                                            3.686,282  3,567.323  +  118,959 


Total  imports   5.153.579  5.185.827  -  32.248 

Exports   5.393.028  4.336.942  ^-1.056.086 

Re-exports   588.558  173.846  +  414,712 

Transit  goods   111.881  105,155  +  6,726 


Total  trade   11,247,046       9,801,770       4  1,445.270 


The  slight  recession  in  total  imports  is  chiefly  due  to  reduced  Government 
purchases  of  arms  and  explosives,  machinery,  and  motor  cars,  cycles,  and 
parts  thereof,  while  the  increment  in  exports  is  to  be  attributed  mainly  to 
larger  sales  of  cotton. 

IMPORTS 

The  principal  items  of  public  imports  for  1936  and  1935  were: — 


1936 

1935 

Commodity- 

LE. 

LE. 

Total   

3.686.282 

3.567,323 

Piece-goods — 

Cotton  

961  2°  1 

969.883 

64.583 

83.200 

Silk  

26  758 

42.019 

Sugar,  refined  

386.888 

326.284 

Coffee*  

74  632 

1 18.937 

259.458 

225.968 

Motor  vehicles,  parts  thereof,  and  tires  

203.760 

164.689 

Other  machinery  

121.863 

38.309 

Tea  (i*  * 

244.065 

182.390 

Wheat  flour  

111.015 

155.001 

Sacks   

116.341 

133.142 

171.140 

129,683 

81.128 

110.279 

*  Excluding  coffee  valued  at  LE.  198,937  in  1936  and  at  LE. 166.901  in  1935,  imported  via 
frontier  posts. 

The  principal  sources  of  supply  for  both  public  and  Government  imports, 
together  with  the  percentage  of  each  country's  share  (the  figures  for  1935 
within  parentheses),  were:  Great  Britain,  27-6  (31-4);  Egypt,  21-4  (19-4); 
Japan,  19-3  (18-5);  British  India,  6  (5-9);  the  United  States,  3-3  (2-7); 
Belgium,  2-4  (.1-1);  Germany,  1-7  (1-3);  Australia,  1-5  (2);  France,  1-4 
(1-6). 

Canadian  official  statistics  place  the  Dominion's  exports  to  the  Sudan  at 
$89,072  in  1936  against  $66,860  in  1935,  an  increase  of  $22,212.  It  should  be 
observed,  however,  that  these  figures  fail  to  take  into  account  a  certain  amount 
of  Canadian  goods  which,  although  shipped  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  eventually  reach  the  Sudan. 
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EXPORTS 

The  following  table  indicates  the  value  of  main  exports  of  the  Sudan  in 
1936  and  1935:— 

1936  1935 

Commodity  LE.  LE. 

Total   5,393,028  4.330,942 

Cotton,  ginned,  and  cotton  seed   3,677,972  2,750,688 

Gum  arabic   644,071  674,653 

Great  millet  (dura)   237,825  153,652 

Live  stock   56,403  67.321 

Hides  and  skins   127,192  100,171 

Sesame   180,776  120,770 

The  principal  destinations  of  the  exports,  and  the  percentage  shares  of 
each  country  (figures  for  1935  within  parentheses),  were:  Great  Britain,  59-4 
(46-8);  Egypt,  9-8  (12-4);  France,  6-5  (5-5);  British  India,  5-2  (8-6);  the 
United  States,  3-4  (3-8);  Germany,  3-3  (4-9);  Japan,  3-3  (1-4);  Belgium, 
2-1  (1-4) ;  Italy,  1-3  (4-9). 

According  to  the  figures  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  imports 
into  Canada  from  the  Sudan  totalled  $25,361  in  1936  as  compared  with  $26,855 
in  1935. 

Public  Finance 

After  providing  for  a  surplus  of  LE.50,714,  the  budget  estimates  for  1936 
were  balanced  at  LE.4,3 16,200.  When  all  returns  have  been  received,  the 
budget  account  is  expected  to  show  a  surplus  of  LE.205,550  available  for 
transfer  to  the  general  reserve  fund.  Revenue  is  expected  to  amount  to 
LE. 5,098,470,  including  LE.621,000  for  the  cotton  equalization  account,  while 
expenditure  is  estimated  at  LE.4,251,920. 

The  budget  for  1937  estimates  a  revenue  of  LE.4,672,500  and  an  expendi- 
ture of  LE.4,544,197,  leaving  a  surplus  of  LE.  128,303.  These  figures  compare 
with  the  1936  estimates  as  under: — 

Estimated 
Receipts       Expenditure  Surplus 
LE.  LE.  LE. 

1937  budget   4.672.500  4.544.197  123.303 

1936  budget   4,316,200  4,265,486  50,714 

Provision  is  made  for  increased  receipts  of  LE.356,300.  For  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  estimate,  reliance  is  placed  mainly  upon  customs,  sugar,  cotton, 
and  ginning;  but  prospects  are  entertained  of  moderate  advances  under  the 
heads  of  interest,  royalties  on  gum,  and  various  items  of  province  revenues. 
Allowance  is  made  for  substantial  relief  to  taxpayers  in  the  Northern  Province 
in  respect  of  land  tax,  date  tax,  and  animal  tax.  The  price  of  sugar  has  again 
been  reduced  and  is  now  lower  than  it  has  been  since  the  institution  of  the 
Government  monopoly. 

The  additional  expenditure  to  be  faced  in  1937  is  estimated  at  LE.278,711. 
Education,  medical  services,  agriculture,  civil  aviation,  pensions,  and  provision 
for  stores  and  contingencies  account  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  increase  in 
recurrent  expenditure. 

The  program  of  education  expansion  will  cost  an  additional  LE. 13,000, 
exclusive  of  an  increase  of  LE. 10,000  for  non-recurrent  educational  services, 
and  will,  for  the  first  time,  include  provision  for  training  in  agricultural  and 
veterinary  sciences. 

In  the  field  of  economic  development,  provision  is  made  for  the  expansion 
of  agricultural  activities  in  the  Gedaref  district,  and  for  a  special  investiga- 
tion by  scientific  and  agricultural  officers  into  the  possibilities  of  development 
in  the  southwest  of  the  Equatorial  Province. 

There  is  a  considerable  increase  in  the  amounts  devoted  to  new  road  and 
aerodrome  construction. 
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In  the  railways  budget,  the  sum  of  LE. 158,000  is  to  be  spent  on  renewals; 
capital  expenditure  on  the  permanent  way,  rolling  stock,  machinery,  and  build- 
ings is  expected  to  amount  to  LE.200,000. 

Prospects  for  1937 

Generally  speaking,  prospects  for  1937  appear  to  be  good.  Latest  reports 
from  the  chief  grain-producing  provinces  indicate  that  the  yield  of  dura  will 
be  above  the  average.  Reports  from  the  main  cotton-producing  areas  are 
generally  favourable.  In  the  case  of  gum,  no  great  expansion  in  trade  can 
be  expected,  although  the  trend  of  exports  is  slightly  upward.  The  sesame 
prospects  are  very  good,  both  as  to  volume  and  price.  Live-stock  exports 
are  not  likely  to  display  much  greater  activity.  The  improvement  of  market- 
ing arrangements  and  the  benefits  of  the  railways  tariff  policy  should  facilitate 
disposal  of  export  produce,  but  owing  to  the  dependence  of  the  Sudan  upon 
foreign  markets,  overseas  conditions  must  continue  to  exercise  a  preponderat- 
ing influence  on  the  finances  of  the  Government  and  on  the  external  trade  of 
the  country. 

INDUSTRIAL  PROFITS  IN  JAPAN 

A.  K.  Doull,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Tokyo,  April  22,  1937. — Profits  for  1,250  joint  stock  companies  in  Japan 
proper  averaged  11-8  per  cent  for  the  second  half  of  1936,  according  to  a  survey 
completed  by  the  Mitsui  Gomei  Kaisha,  holding  company  for  the  Mitsui 
interests. 

This  profit  shows  an  increase  over  the  first  six  months  of  1936  and  the  last 
six  months  of  1935,  when  the  rates  of  profit  were  11-3  per  cent  in  both  periods. 

Of  the  1,250  companies,  1,204  realized  profits  of  539,400,000  yen,  while  46 
lost  1,200,000  yen.  The  net  profits  totalled  538,100,000  yen,  which  figure  cor- 
responds to  11-8  per  cent  of  the  total  paid-up  capitalization  of  9,083,000,000 
yen,  and  8-9  per  cent  on  the  total  authorized  capitalization  of  12,127,000,000 
yen.  The  net  profits  increased  by  44,800,000  yen,  or  9-1  per  cent,  over  the  first 
six  months  of  1936,  and  35,200,000  yen,  or  7  per  cent,  over  the  last  six  months 
of  1935.  Losses  decreased  1,800,000  yen  from  the  preceding  half-year,  but 
showed  an  increase  of  200,000  yen  over  the  last  half  of  1935. 

The  amount  added  to  profit  and  loss  surplus  was  153,000,000  yen,  which 
shows  a  gain  of  14,000,000  yen  over  the  previous  half-year  and  an  11,000,000 
gain  over  the  1935  similar  period.  The  rate  of  surplus  to  paid-up  capital  was 
3-3  per  cent,  which  was  the  same  in  the  1935  similar  period  but  was  only  3-1 
per  cent  in  the  preceding  six  months. 

Dividends  were  passed  by  154  companies,  which  was  29  less  than  in  the 
1935  similar  period  and  20  less  than  in  the  first  six  months  of  1936. 

Improvement  in  General  Situation 

The  earning  power  of  the  industries  as  a  whole  showed  considerable  im- 
provement during  the  period  under  review,  owing  in  part  to  a  boom  in  the  muni- 
tions industry,  foreign  trade  promotion,  industrial  control,  and  a  rise  in  com- 
modity prices. 

A  rapid  increase  in  paid-up  capitalization  prevented  some  companies  from 
showing  larger  profits. 
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Position  of  the  Various  Industries 


Spinning,  weaving,  and  rayon  companies  showed  large  profits  due  to  a  rise 
in  prices  of  their  manufactures.  Woollen  textiles  and  hemp  companies  also 
realized  large  profits. 

Breweries  did  not  do  well,  but  sugar  companies  showed  fair  profits.  Flour 
milling  improved,  and  the  chemical  industry  as  a  whole  showed  profits  although 
the  business  results  of  different  companies  varied  greatly. 

The  leather  business  was  favourable,  and  paper  mills  experienced  a  boom. 
The  cement  and  ceramic  industries  did  not  do  well.  Profits  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  did  not  increase  owing  to  the  high  prices  of  raw  material,  although 
the  industry  showed  increased  activity.  Copper,  in  the  heavy  industry  list, 
showed  the  largest  increase  in  profits.  Shipbuilding  and  car  manufacturing 
showed  improvement.  Machine  and  tool  manufacturing  was  prosperous.  Mining 
flourished,  especially  in  gold  and  coal. 

Commerce,  trading,  and  security  companies  made  large  profits,  and  depart- 
ment stores  showed  increased  profits.  Stock  exchanges  showed  poor  business 
results;  on  the  other  hand,  real  estate  business  increased  satisfactorily.  Electric 
light  and  power  companies  showed  an  upward  trend,  but  in  gas  the  results 
were  unsatisfactory.  Railways  and  trolleys  were  steady  to  firm.  Shipping 
results  were  good,  warehousing  disappointing.  There  was  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  rubber  plantation  business. 

In  addition,  there  were  100  joint-stock  companies  who  settle  their  accounts 
once  a  year. 

These  companies  realized  profits  of  32,200,000  yen,  which  corresponds  to 
21-5  per  cent  on  their  paid-up  capitalization  of  150,000,000  yen.  This  means  a 
gain  of  3,500,000  yen,  or  12-4  per  cent  over  the  1935  results. 

Sixty  joint-stock  companies  in  Korea,  Formosa,  Saghalien,  and  the  Kwan- 
tung  Leased  Territory,  with  aggregate  paid-up  capitalizations  of  530,000,000 
yen,  realized  profits  of  36,800,000  yen,  or  13-8  per  cent,  for  the  second  half  of 
1936,  which  shows  a  gain  of  1,700,000  yen,  or  4-9  per  cent,  over  the  previous 
six  months. 


Profits  realized  by  various  lines  of  business  and  profit  rates  for  the  second 
half  of  1936,  compared  with  the  first  half  of  1936,  were  as  follows: — 


Profits  Realized  and  Profit  Rates 


First  Half,  1936 
Profits     Profit  Rate 
1,000  Yen     Per  Cent 


Second  Half,  1936 
Profits     Profit  Rate 
1.000  Yen     Per  Cent 


Banking  

Trust  

Spinning,  weaving  .  . 
Woollen  textiles  .  . 
Hemp  manufacturing 

Rayon  yarn  

Beer  brewing  

Sugar  milling  

Wheat  flour  

Leather  

Paper  milling  

Cement  

Ceramics  

Chemical  

Iron,  steel   

Copper  

Car  and  ship-building 

Machinery  

Mining  

Commerce  

Department  stores  .  . 
Bourse  


81,597  12.2 

5,121  13.5 

32,164  14.8 

6,880  11.9 

834  9 . 7 

8,503  13.2 

6,833  19.3 

5,346  17.8 

1,647  14.4 

759  20.1 

14,128  15.4 

7,716  9.5 

4,629  20 . 2 

24,851  14.4 

38,281  16.0 

6,267  23.9 

11,644  11.4 

26.161  20.9 

32,420  14.1 

19,554  13.3 

2,111  10.1 

5,079  9.4 


78.893  12.4 
5,151  13.6 

35,062  15.7 

7,964  14 . 7 

948  11.0 

10.333  14.4 

6,497  18.3 

5,591  18.6 

1.689  14.8 

695  18.4 

17,017  15.1 

6,908  8.4 

4.464  19.1 

25,907  13.9 

42.221  16.0 

6,758  30.2 

12,950  12.2 

27,812  19.7 

37.894  16.5 
22,317  15.8 

3,143  15.1 

4.558  8.4 
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Profits  Realized  and  Profit  Rates — Concluded 


First  Half,  1936 


Second  Half,  1936 


Profits     Profit  Rate      Profits     Profit  Rate 

1 

Real  estate  

Electricity  

Gas  

Railway  trollies  

Shipping  

Warehousing  

Rubber  plantation  

Miscellaneous  

General  average  

Divided  and  Undivided  Profits 

The  following  table  gives  in  percentages  the  average  rates  of  divided  and 
undivided  profit  for  the  second  half  of  1936,  compared  with  the  first  half  of  the 

same  year: — 


1,000  Yen 

Per  Cent 

1,000  Yen 

Per  Cent 

3,040 

4.1 

3,340 

4.3 

80,442 

8.4 

94,307 

8.7 

12,054 

10.2 

11,970 

10.1 

20,880 

5.4 

22,527 

5.8 

6,978 

7.0 

7,900 

8.0 

1,154 

3,3 

1,242 

3.6 

1,063 

8.5 

1,438 

11.3 

29,800 

12.0 

30,545 

12.7 

503,970 

11.3 

538,107 

11.8 

First  Half,  1936 
Divided  Undivided 


Second  Half,  1936 
Divided  Undivided 


Banking  , 

Trust  , 

Spinning,  weaving  . .  . 

Woollen  

Hemp  manufacturing  . 

Rayon  

Beer  

Sugar   

Wheat  flour  

Leather  

Paper  

Cement  

Ceramics  

Chemical  

Iron,  steel  

Copper  

Car  and  ship  building 

Machinery  

Mining  

Commerce  

Department  stores  . .  . 

Bourse  

Real  estate  

Electricity  

Gas  

Railway,  trollies  . . 

Shipping  

Warehousing  

Rubber  plantation  . .  . 

Miscellaneous  

General  average  . . 


X  I  Ollb 

x  i out 

Profit 
XI  Ollb 

X  I  Ulll> 

Por  Pont 

T>OT>  Pont 

jr  er  L/ent 

Por  P„nt 

x  er  i^eni; 

x  er  i^ent 

7.5 

4.7 

7.6 

4.7 

4.9 

8.6 

5.3 

8.2 

11.8 

3.0 

11.7 

3.9 

8.7 

3.2 

9.9 

4.8 

7.4 

2.2 

8.0 

3.0 

11.9 

1.3 

11.4 

3.0 

12.5 

6.8 

12.5 

5.8 

13.0 

4.8 

12.3 

6.3 

11.4 

3.0 

13.6 

1.2 

10.2 

9.9 

9.9 

8.5 

9.9 

5.4 

10.6 

4.5 

7.7 

1.8 

6.9 

1.5 

15.6 

4.6 

15.5 

3.5 

10.0 

4.4 

9.7 

4.2 

8.2 

7.8 

8.0 

7.9 

12.4 

11.5 

12.2 

18.0 

6.6 

4.7 

7.1 

5.0 

12.7 

8.1 

13.1 

6.6 

10.4 

3.6 

11.2 

5.3 

9.7 

3.6 

14.3 

1.5 

11.0 

10.8 

4.3 

8.3 

'i'.i 

8.1 

0.3 

3.1 

1.0 

3.1 

1.2 

7.7 

0.7 

7.7 

1.0 

9.0 

1.2 

8.9 

1.2 

5.0 

0.7 

5.1 

0.8 

4.5 

2.4 

4.7 

3.3 

2.4 

0.9 

2.3 

1.3 

7.2 

1.3 

9.6 

1.7 

8.5 

3.5 

8.3 

4.3 

8.2 

3.1 

8.5 

3.3 

PRODUCTION,  EXPORTS,  AND  IMPORTS  OF  TINNED  FOODS  IN 

JAPAN 

T.  J.  Monty,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Tokyo,  April  28,  1937. — Within  recent  years  Japan  has  become  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  export  of  tinned  foods,  supplanting  in  some  cases  well-estab- 
lished lines  through  the  lower  prices  made  available  for  her  products.  This 
may  be  said  to  apply  especially  to  sea  foods,  which  make  up  approximately 
75  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of  tinned  foods. 

According  to  a  recent  report  of  the  Japan  Packers  Association,  exports  in 
1936  comprised  over  50  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  canned  foods  in 
Japan.  These  were  valued  in  1936  at  some  $37,000,000  in  terms  of  local  cur- 
rency. 
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Production 

The  total  production  of  tinned  foods  in  Japan,  including  her  colonial  ter- 
ritories, amounted  in  1936  to  10,192,000  cases  valued  at  127,598,000  yen,  show- 
ing an  increase  over  1935  of  17-5  per  cent  in  quantity  and  12-6  per  cent  in  value. 
Of  the  above,  the  largest  classification,  sea  foods,  comprise  53-8  per  cent  of 
the  total  production  and  67-2  per  cent  of  the  total  value  with  5,486,000  cases 
valued  at  85,834,000  yen.  Canned  fruits,  next  in  importance,  comprised  24-6 
per  cent  of  the  total  production  or  13-8  per  cent  of  the  total  value. 

Of  the  sea  foods,  canned  salmon  was  the  largest  single  item  with  2,400,000 
cases  valued  at  47,292,000  yen,  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  total  quantity 
and  one-third  of  the  total  value  of  tinned  foods  produced.  This  is  the  result 
mainly  of  production  in  Kamchatka  by  both  shore  and  floating  canneries, 
operated  principally  by  the  large  Nichiro  fishery  interests. 

Tinned  sardines  in  tomato,  the  second  largest  item  in  quantity,  shows  a 
production  of  1,341,000  cases.  This  is  surpassed  in  value  by  crab  meat,  which 
shows  a  production  value  of  16,475,000  yen  or  13  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of 
tinned  foods  produced. 

Pineapple  in  tins  shows  a  production  of  1,181,000  cases,  whereas  the  next 
in  value,  canned  milk,  shows  a  value  of  10  million  yen. 

The  following  table  shows  in  brief  the  production  of  tinned  foods  for  the 
last  two  years: — 

Production  of  Tinned  Foods  in  Japan 

Quantity  Value 


1935 

1936 

1935 

1936 

In  1,000  Cases 

In  1,000  Yen 

  4.921 

5.486 

78,110 

85.834 

  1,841 

2.511 

14.219 

17.687 

Vegetables  

  772 

1,129 

5,585 

10,000 

  1,136 

1,064 

15,41.6 

14.075 

Exports 

Of  the  above  production,  the  exports  of  canned  provisions  during  1936 
amounted  to  5,309,915  cases,  showing  a  gain  over  1935  of  1,417,436  boxes  or  36-4 
per  cent.  Of  the  total  exports,  aquatic  products  comprised  3,949,000  boxes  or 
74-4  per  cent,  of  which  canned  salmon  alone  (1,840,950  cases)  accounted  for 
34-6  per  cent.  The  next  item,  sardines  in  tomato  (1,110,873  cases)  and  sar- 
dines in  oil  (23,887  cases),  comprised  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  total  exports. 
Exports  of  tinned  fruits  totalled  1,044,000  boxes  or  19-7  per  cent. 

Exports  of  canned  salmon  and  tomato-sardines  have  increased  remarkably, 
especially  to  Great  Britain  for  the  first  item  and  to  the  Philippines,  East  Indies, 
and  South  Sea  markets  for  the  second.  Exports  of  pineapple,  oranges,  and  tuna 
have  also  increased,  but  canned  crab,  oil  tuna,  shell  fish,  and  condensed  milk 
have  shown  decreases. 

With  regard  to  destination  of  exports,  Great  Britain  was  by  far  the  largest 
consumer  of  Japanese  canned  foods,  absorbing  nearly  43  per  cent  of  the  total 
exports.  The  United  States  was  second,  taking  12  per  cent,  and  the  Philippines 
third  with  6-5  per  cent.  Exports  to  Great  Britain  consisted,  as  in  the  past, 
largely  of  canned  salmon  shipped  direct  from  Kamchatka  in  Japanese  and 
British  ships.  The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  heaviest  pur- 
chaser of  Japanese  canned  crab,  concentrating  most  of  its  purchases  in  that 
commodity  and  in  tuna  to  a  lesser  degree. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  countries  of  destination  of  the  exports  of 
tinned  goods  from  Japan  in  1936  as  compared  with  1935: — 


Exports  of  Tinned  Goods  from 

Japan 

Compared 

A 

Amount 

Percentage 

with  1935 

Cases 

of  Total 

Cases 

2,263,006 

d.9  ft 

1     QiOO  ftdl 

646,674 

in  1 

1  O  Of\A 
—  10,oU4r 

343.900 

ft  K 
O  .  0 

-f-  11)0,207 

315.373 

5.9 

_j_  74.736 

247,847 

4^7 

+  65.689 

238,869 

4.5 

+  63,936 

230,351 

4.3 

+  84.747 

181.166 

3.4 

-  16,862 

France  

132.189 

2.5 

+  3,147 

98.414 

1.9 

+  34,624 

89,896 

1.7 

+  53,866 

85,620 

1.6 

+  3,379 

58.878 

1.1 

+  7,454 

Imports 

Although  the  foreign  trade  returns  of  Japan  do  not  give  full  details  of 
imports  of  tinned  foods,  nevertheless  it  is  possible  to  segregate  specific  tinned 
food  items  as  well  as  items  which  are  said  to  consist  mostly  of  tinned  foods. 

From  an  analysis  of  the  several  items,  it  has  been  found  that,  as  between 
1935  and  1936,  imports,  with  the  exception  of  canned  milks,  which  shows  an 
increase  of  4-5  per  cent,  have  been  decreasing.  Imports  of  canned  milk 
amounted  to  538,965  yen  in  1936  as  compared  with  515,767  yen  in  1935,  and 
consisted  largely  of  dried  milk  coming  principally  from  Australia  and  the  United 
States.  Tinned  milks  other  than  condensed  rose  from  73,000  yen  in  1935  to 
82,000  yen  in  1936,  or  an  increase  of  12-4  per  cent.  Shipments  were  principally 
from  the  United  States  and  Holland,  with  Canada  in  third  place.  Imports  from 
the  United  States  are  composed  largely  of  Borden's  brand  and  from  Holland 
of  Dutch  Anglo-Nestle  products.  Imports  of  vegetables,  fruits  and  nuts  pre- 
served in  sugar  (largely  canned),  come  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  British  India,  and  have  shown  a  decrease  of  17-3  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  1935.  Confectioneries  and  jams  (part  of  which  is  in  tin),  imported 
principally  from  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  France,  have  decreased 
by  5-8  per  cent.  Tinned  and  bottled  meats,  which  are  imported  mainly  from 
Argentina  and  Uruguay  (about  95  per  cent)  and  consist  largely  of  corned  beef, 
show  a  decrease  in  imports  of  10-4  per  cent.  The  item  fish  and  shellfish,  other 
than  salted  fish,  a  large  percentage  of  which  consists  of  canned  fish  and  other 
canned  marine  products,  shows  a  large  reduction  of  33-8  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  imports  of  the  main  items  of  tinned  foods  into 
Japan  for  the  years  1935  and  1936: — 


Principal  Imports  of  Canned  Goods  into  Japan 


1935 

1936 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

Yen 

Yen 

Per  Cent 

442,872 

443.003 

+  0.03 

Canned  milk  (other)  

72.805 

81,968 

+  12.4 

Milk  

515.767 

538,965 

+  4.5 

Vegetables,    fruits    and  nuts 

preserved 

27,802 

22,996 

-  17.3 

61,452 

57.876 

-  5.8 

Tinned  and  bottled  meats 

737,924 

661,336 

-  10.4 

Fish  and  shellfish  other  than 

salted  fish 

2.133,214 

1,410,626 

-  33.8 
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EXPORT  OF  CANNED  SARDINES  FROM  JAPAN 

T.  J.  Monty,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Tokyo,  April  22,  1937. — According  to  figures  compiled  by  the  Japan  Export 
Canned  Sardine  Guild,  Japan's  exports  of  canned  sardines  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1937  amounted  to  469,996  cases,  of  which  Korean  products  totalled  104,103 
cases.  In  comparison  with  last  year,  this  shows  an  increase  in  the  export  of 
sardines  of  198,046  cases  or  a  gain  of  70  per  cent. 

This  increase  is  largely  attributed  to  the  gains  made  in  the  Philippines 
and  other  South  Sea  markets,  the  lower-priced  Japanese  goods  having  displaced 
the  higher-priced  goods  of  United  States  and  Canadian  origin.  The  following 
may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  expansion  towards  these  markets.  Of  the 
total  exports  for  March,  amounting  to  155,400  cases,  118,881  cases  were  destined 
for  South  Sea  markets  alone,  and  exports  to  the  Philippines  for  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year  increased  from  60,000  last  year  to  141,000  this  year,  showing  a  gain 
of  over  230  per  cent. 

Remarkable  gains  are  also  recorded  in  new  markets  such  as  South  and 
Central  America  and  Africa.  With  the  exception  of  China  and  Holland,  exports 
to  all  countries  have  increased,  the  most  notable  advances  being  registered  with 
the  Philippines,  the  Netherlands  Indies,  and  South  Sea  countries. 

As  a  result  of  these  gains  the  Canned  Sardine  Joint  Sales  Union  are  in  hopes 
of  reaching  a  total  annual  export  in  1937  of  1,300,000  cases  valued  at  approxi- 
mately 10,000,000  yen. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  markets  for  Japanese  canned  sar- 
dines for  the  first  quarters  of  1936  and  1937: — 

Principal  Markets  for  Japanese  Canned  Sardines 

Jan.-Mar.,  Jan.-Mar., 


1937 

1936 

Cases 

Cases 

China  

6,618 

  48.434 

43.541 

  17,725 

12.821 

  102,738 

30.489 

  2,493 

2,377 

Borneo  

  6.059 

1.803 

  12,618 

6,780 

490 

  29,807 

3.731 

  17.165 

11.200 

Philippines  

  140.986 

00.236 

  8.571 

1.730 

  15.205 

6.260 

Holland  

  4. .700 

6.924 

Belgium  

  15.210 

16,664 

  1,745 

870 

  24.456 

4.213 

Central  America  

  5.637 

1,577 

South  America  

  7.423 

2.693 

ARGENTINE  GRAIN  ELEVATOR  CONSTRUCTION 

J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  May  7,  1937. — The  Argentine  Government  awarded  contracts 
on  May  5  for  the  construction  of  the  first  six  terminal  grain  elevators 
included  in  the  program  announced  last  year  covering  fourteen  terminal  units. 
Work  must  begin  within  two  months.  Tenders  have  already  been  invited  in 
respect  of  the  eight  remaining  units. 

The  contracts  have  been  awarded  to  private  firms,  and  construction  will 
be  supervised  and  co-ordinated  by  the  Government  Elevator  Commission. 
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Tenders  had  been  invited  separately  on  the  houses  and  on  the  machinery  and 
equipment.  No  single  contractor  bid  on  both  the  house  and  the  machinery  and 
equipment  for  any  one  of  the  six  units.  A  French  contracting  firm  of  Mar- 
seilles, working  jointly  with  a  local  contractor,  will  build  the  houses  for  two 
of  the  elevators,  and  the  other  four  houses  will  be  constructed  by  four  different 
local  building  contractors.  The  contracts  for  the  machinery  and  equipment 
for  four  units  were  awarded  to  an  English  manufacturer  specializing  in  milling 
and  elevator  equipment,  and  the  other  two,  including  the  largest  single  unit, 
went  to  a  German  manufacturer.  The  six  units  are  to  be  located  at  Buenos 
Aires,  Rosario  (two  units),  Villa  Constitution,  Bahia  Blanca,  and  Quequen 
respectively. 

The  aggregate  cost  of  the  six  units  will  be  36  million  pesos  or  over 
$10  million  Canadian.  It  is  not  expected  that  there  will  be  any  openings  what- 
ever for  foreign  labour,  technical  or  otherwise,  in  connection  with  this  build- 
ing program  nor  eventually  for  elevator  operators.  Bids  closed  on  five  more 
terminal  elevator  units  in  March  last,  and  further  contracts  should  be  awarded 
within  the  next  few  months.  No  further  announcement  has  been  made  regard- 
ing the  country  elevator  program. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Irish  Free  State  Tariff  Changes 

Arising  from  the  Irish  Free  State  Budget,  eleven  Financial  Resolutions 
altered  rates  of  duty,  effective  April  15,  1937,  on  a  wide  range  of  products, 
including: — 

Former  Rate        New  Rate 

Veneers  of  wood,  cut,  prepared  or  manufactured  and  wood  to 

which  a  veneer  of  wood  has  been  affixed  ad  val.  Free  50% 

Asbestos  draining  boards,  and  asbestos  articles  for  building  or 

drainage  per  cwt.  Is.  3s. 

Hot-water  circulating  containers,  holding  from  1  to  28  gals., 

heated  by  internal  electric  element  ad  val.  Free  50% 

Electric  cooking  apparatus,  containing  oven  and  from  1  to  4 

cooking  rings,  and  parts  ad  val.  Free  25% 

Articles  of  woven  material  suitable  for  personal,  domestic  or 

household  use,  other  than  wearing  apparel,  table  cloths, 

towels  and  tarpaulins  ad  val.  Free  40% 

Bags  and  sacks,  imported  empty,  of  linen  or  union  fabric. ad  val.  Free  40% 

Unspecified  paper,  not  printed,  weighing  from  12  to  134  pounds 

per  ream  of  sheets  measuring  30  inches  by  20  inches,  .ad  val.  5%  5% 

in  addition.. ad  val.  ....  50% 

Hose  tubing  or  piping  of  rubber  and  canvas,  with  spiral  wire 

bore  ad  val.  Free  50% 

Watches  and  watch  movements  ad  val.    33^%  (full)        38 J  %  (full) 

22%%  (pref.)     22%%  (pref.) 
or,  if  higher,  each  ....  5s.  (full) 

3s.  4d.  (pref.) 

Sash  cord,  plaited  or  cable  laid  ad  val.  Free  40% 

Accessories  of  personal  clothing  or  wearing  apparel..  ..ad  val.  30%  60% 

Gloves  and  gauntlets  of  leather  or  skin  ad  val.  40%  40% 

or,  if  higher,  per  article  ....  8d. 

Drv  batteries  ad  val.     50%  (full)  50% 

33J%  (pref.) 

Irish  Free  State  Maize  Meal  Mixture  Regulations 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  advises, 
under  date  April  21,  1937,  that,  by  order  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  the 
proportion  by  weight  of  home-grown  cereals  to  be  included  in  maize  meal 
mixture,  as  from  April  19,  1937,  shall  be  not  less  than  16f  per  cent,  as  against 
25  per  cent  previously. 

Maize  millers  who  use  oat-kernels  only  in  the  manufacture  of  maize  meal 
mixture  are  required,  as  from  April  19,  1937,  to  incorporate  12^  per  cent  by 
weight  of  such  kernels  in  that  mixture,  as  against  16-f  per  cent  previously. 

The  further  reduction  in  the  amount  of  home-grown  cereals  to  be  used  is 
due  to  the  diminishing  supplies  of  oats  and  barley  at  present  available  here. 
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New  Hosiery  Quota  in  the  Irish  Free  State 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  advises 
under  date  April  28,  1937,  that  by  order  of  the  Executive  Council,  the  import 
quota  for  silk  and  artificial  silk  stockings  has  been  fixed  at  240,000  pairs  for 
the  period  June  1  to  September  30,  1937,  as  against  365,000  pairs  for  the 
previous  six  months'  quota  period. 

Tariff  Changes  in  Siam 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1688 
(June  6,  1936),  page  1105,  Mr.  B.  C.  Butler,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
Singapore,  forwards  the  Siam  Customs  Tariff  Act  (No.  2)  B.E.  2479,  dated 
March  27,  1937,  amending  the  duty  on  certain  goods.  Item  No.  125,  rubber 
tubes,  formerly  2-20  baht  per  kilo  (45  cents  per  pound),  are  now  dutiable  at  a 
minimum  rate  of  1-10  baht  per  kilo  (22^  cents  per  pound),  and  a  maximum 
rate  of  2  baht  per  kilo  (41  cents  per  pound),  and  outer  covers  formerly  1-20 
baht  per  kilo  (24  cents  per  pound)  are  now  dutiable  at  a  minimum  rate  of 
3  baht  per  kilo  (61  cents  per  pound)  and  a  maximum  rate  of  11  baht  per  kilo 
($2.25  per  pound).  The  duty  on  medical  and  pharmaceutical  preparations, 
Item  No.  54  (i),  has  been  reduced  from  1-50  baht  per  litre  or  kilo  (30^  cents 
per  pound)  to  0-20  baht  per  litre  or  kilo  (4  cents  per  pound).  Medical  and 
pharmaceutical  preparations  containing  more  than  5  per  cent  of  absolute 
alcohol  are  dutiable  as  spirits.  The  kilo  equals  2-2  pounds  and  the  baht 
about  45  cents  Canadian. 

Trade  Agreement  between  India  and  Japan 

Mr.  Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Calcutta,  writes  under 
date  April  27,  1937,  that,  following  protracted  negotiations,  the  Indian  and 
Japanese  Governments  have  recently  concluded  a  trade  agreement  to  sup- 
plant the  one  which  expired  in  March  of  this  year.  The  new  agreement  has 
not,  at  the  moment,  been  formally  concluded,  but  the  final  step  in  the  transaction 
is  to  take  place  in  London  in  the  early  future- 

The  basis  of  the  agreement  is  the  purchase  by  India  of  fixed  quantities 
of  cotton  piece-goods  of  Japanese  manufacture  and  by  Japan  of  Indian  raw 
cotton.  The  annual  quota  for  the  import  of  cotton  piece-goods  into  this 
market  has  been  set  at  283,000,000  yards,  in  return  for  which  trade  Japan  has 
undertaken  to  buy  1,000,000  bales  of  raw  cotton.  Provision  is  also  made  for 
proportionate  increases  in  these  amounts  and  for  the  division  of  the  piece- 
goods  quota  into  fixed  categories.  There  is  also  provision  for  limiting  the 
import  of  Japanese  cotton  fents,  which  are  not  covered  by  the  original  quota, 
and  a  maintenance  of  the  tariff  applying  to  these  goods  at  a  maximum  of 
35  per  cent.   The  agreement  is  to  remain  in  force  until  March  31,  1940. 

Colombian  Consular  Fees 

Mr.  Alfredo  Lozano-Agudelo,  Consul-General  of  Colombia  in  Montreal, 
advises  that  all  consular  fees  which  were  formerly  collected  in  Colombia  upon 
the  presentation  of  the  documents  must  now  be  paid  at  the  Colombian  con- 


sulates.  The  fees  are  as  follow: — 

One  set  of  consular  invoices   $4.00 

One  set  of  bills  of  lading   2.50 

Any  additional  copy  of  consular  invoice  requested  by  exporter  ....  2.50 

Certificate  of  origin   Free 

Any  other  document   4.50 

Each  additional  page  of  any  document  having  more  than  one  page..  1.00 


When  any  of  the  above-mentioned  documents  is  presented  for  legalization 
on  a  holiday  or  outside  of  the  regular  office  hours  of  the  Consulate,  an  addi- 
tional charge  of  50  per  cent  of  the  fee  is  made. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  25,  1937 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 
ending  Tuesday,  May  25,  and  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  May  117,  1937,  with  the  official 
bank  rate: — 


Country 


Unit 


Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 


Austria  Schilling  .1407 

Belgium  Belga  .1001 

Bulgaria  Lev  .0072 

Czechoslovakia  Krone  .0296 

Denmark  Krone  .2680 

Finland  Markka  .0252 

France  Franc  .0392 

Germany  Reichsmark  .2382 

Great  Britain  Pound  4.8666 

Greece  Drachma  .0130 

Holland  Guilder  .4020 

'Hungary  Pengo  .1749 

Italy  Lira  .0526 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar  .0176 

Norway  Krone  .2680 

Poland  Zloty  .1122 

Portugal  Escudo  .0442 

Roumania  Leu  .0060 

Spain  Peseta  .1930 

Sweden  Krona  .2680 

Switzerland  Franc  .  1930 

United  States  Dollar  1.0000 

Mexico  Peso  .4985 

Cuba  Peso  1.0000 

Guadeloupe  Franc  .0392 

Jamaica  Pound  4.8666 

Martinique  Franc  .0392 

Other  British  West  Indies   Dollar  1 . 0138 

Argentina  Peso  (Paper)  .4245 

Unofficial 

Brazil  Milreis   (Paper)  .1196 

British  Guiana  Dollar  1.0138 

Chile  Peso  .1217 

Unofficial 

Colombia  Peso  .9733 

Peru  Sol  .2800 

Venezuela  Bolivar  .1930 

Uruguay  Peso  1.0342 

South  Africa  Pound  4.8666 

Egypt..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres)  4.9431 

China  (Shanghai)  Dollar   

Hongkong  Dollar   

India  Rupee  .3650 

Japan  Yen  .4985 

Java  Guilder  .4020 

Siam  Baht  (Tical)  .4424 

Straits  Settlements   ..    ..Dollar  .5678 

Australia  Pound  4.8666 

New  Zealand  Pound  4.8666 

*  Unofficial: 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 
May  17 
$  .1868 
.  1683 
.0128 
.  0349 
.  2204 
.0218 
.0447 
.4012 
4.9375 
.0091 
.5486 
.2951 
.  0525 
.0231 
.2481 
.1889 
.  0446 
.0073 


.2544 
.2284 
.9985 
.2771 
.9978 
.0447 

4.9475 
.0447 

1 . 0286 
.3290 
.3031 
.0644 

1 . 0286 
.0516 
.0416 
.  5688 
.2583 
.3146 
.  7856 


4.9312 
5.0625 
.2975 
.  3060 
.3726 
.2876 
.5490 
.  4522 
.5792 
3 . 9500 
3.9812 
.1976 


Nominal 

Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 

May  25 
$  .1870 
.1684 
.0129 
.0348 
.2204 
.0218 
.0446 
.4010 
4.9362 
.  0090 
.  5492 
.2952 
.  0525 
.0231 
.2480 
.1891 
.0447 
.0073 


.  2545 
.2283 


.2772 
.9981 
.0446 

4.9462 
.0446 

1.0284 
.3290 
.3047 
.  0645 

1 . 0284 
.0516 
.0416 
.  5690 
.2547 
.3147 
.  7858 

4.9300 

5.0550 
.2976 
.3047 
.3724 
.2876 
.5497 
.4515 
.5792 

4.9487 

3.9800 
.  1977 


Official 
Bank  Rate 

3 
2 
6 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
2 
6 
2 
4 

4* 

5 

4 

5 

4i 
5 

4-5 


4 

6 

3* 


3 

3.29 


The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note:— 

Sterling  rates  declined  slightly  in  the  New  York  market  on  the  19th,  but  recovered 
later.  Movements  of  the  French  frame  were  generally  downward,  while  the  Dutch  guilder 
remained  comparatively  steady.  Reports  of  an  upward  revaluation  of  the  fcwedisn  krona 
were  current,  but  it  was  conceded  that  this  revision  would  not  likely  affect  sterling  or  any  ol 
the  sterling  group.  Gold  shipments  from  London  to  the  United  States  c0'^^,^ 
the  week  The  pound  sterling  at  Montreal  moved  down  from  $4-937  on  the  18th  to  5H-y<55 
on  the  19th,  but  had  amounted  to  $4-936  by  the  22nd.  The  French  franc  was  quoted  at 
4-46  cents  on  the  18th  and  4-45  cents  on  the  22nd,  while  the  Dutch  guilder  remained  m  the 
neighbourhood  of  54-9  cents  throughout  the  week. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Chatham,  Ont. 
Kitchener,  Ont. 
Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 


Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Quebec. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg.  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


Foodstuffs 

Fruit  Pulps  for  Jam  Making  

Coating  Chocolate  

Miscellaneous — 

Patent  Medicines  

Toilet  Preparations  and  Perfum 
ery. 

Antiseptic  Soap  

Glue  (Skin  or  Bone)  

Horse  Hair  (Prepared)  

Rubber  Suits  

Rubber  Boots,  Rubbers,  Golosh 

es,  Overshoes,  etc. 
Heavy-weight  Wrapping  Paper .  . 

Wood-pulp  

Wood  Heels  

Box  Shooks  

Kiln-dried  Maple  Last  Blocks . .  . 
Birch  Veneer  Logs  


No. 


311 
312 


313 

314 

315 
316 
317 
318 
319 

320 
321 
322 
323 
324 
325 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Birmingham,  England  

Wellington,  New  Zealand, 

Tel  Aviv,  Palestine  

Tel  Aviv,  Palestine  

Miri,  Sarawak,  Borneo .  .  . 
Dublin,  Irish  Free  State . . 

Brussels,  Belgium  

St.  John's,  Newfoundland 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland 

Brunei,  British  Borneo .  .  . 

Izmit,  Turkey  

Leicester,  England  

Brunei,  British  Borneo. . . 

Leicester,  England  

North  Troy,  Vermont, 
U.S.A. 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Purchase. 
Purchase. 


Purchase,  or  on  Com- 
mission. 

Purchasing,  or  on 
Commission  Basis. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 
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Commodity 


Miscellaneous — Concluded 

Pit  Props  .  

Electrical  Wiring  Installations, 
Building. 

Materials  for  the  Manufacture 
of  Dry  Electric  Batteries. 

Automatic  Machines  for  the 
Manufacture  of  Roofing  Shin- 
gles. 

Bright  Drawn  Steel  Bars  

Electrical  Appliances,  Household. 

Typewriter  Ribbons  and  Carbon 
Papers. 


No. 


326 
327 

328 

329 


330 
331 

332 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Leith,  Scotland  

LaPaz,  Bolivia  

Dublin,  Irish  Free  State 

Nairobi,  Kenya,  East 
Africa. 

Bristol,  England  

La  Paz,  Bolivia  

Shanghai,  China  


Purchase  or  Agency 


Purchase. 
Purchase  and/or 

Agency. 
Purchase. 

Purchase. 


Purchase. 
Purchase  and/or 

Agency. 
Purchase. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  June  4;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  June  11;  Duchess 
of  York,  June  18;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  June  25 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  June  4; 
Andania,  June  18— both  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  June  4;  Beaverdale,  June  11;  Beaverburn,  June  18;  Beaver- 
brae,  June  25 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ausonia,  May  28;  Ascania,  June  4;  Aurania,  June  11; 
Alaunia,  June  18 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  London,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Harpefjell,  June  4;  Svanefjell,  June  14;  Carmel- 
fjell,  June  25 — ^all  Fjell  Line. 

To  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Norwegian  Ports. — Vigor,  May  31;  Vardefjell,  June  14 — 
both  Fjell  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  June  3;  Manchester  Port,  June  10;  Man- 
chester Brigade,  June  17;  Manchester  Division,  June  24 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — New  York  City,  May  31;  Bristol  City, 
June  19 — both  Bristol  City  Line  (do  not  call  at  Avonmouth);  Dakotian,  June  8;  Nor- 
wegian, June  29 — both  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Southampton. — Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific,  June  5. 

To  Glasgow. — Delilian,  June  4;  Letitia,  June  11;  Sulairia,  June  18;  Athenia,  June  26 
— all  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnvalona,  June  2;  Cairnesk,  June  9;  Cairnglen  (calls  at 
Dundee),  June  16;  Cairnmona,  June  23 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Gitano,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  June  22. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Fanad  Head  (does  not  call  at  Dublin),  June  5;  Dunaff  Head, 
June  12;  Kenbane  Head,  June  20 — all  Head  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and 
Cork). 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — August,  June  20;  Grey  County,  June  28;  Hada  County,  July 
27 — all  County  Line;  Beaverdale,  June  11;  Beaverburn,  June  18;  Beaverbrae,  June  25— 
all  Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Havre), 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Ragnhildsholm,  Swedish-America- 
Mexico  Line,  June  26. 
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To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Naples,  Messina,  Palermo  and  Seville. — Capo  Lena,  Capo  Line, 
June  18. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre- Miquelon. — Magnhild,  June  9  and  June  25;  Eikhaug 
(does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  June  25;  Lillehorn  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  July  3 — all 
Shaw  SS.  Co.;  Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co.,  June  4  and  18. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — North  Voyageur,  May  31  and  June  14  and  27;  New  Northland, 
July  5— both  Clarke  SS.  Co. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy  (calls  at  St.  Georges, 
Bermuda),  June  10;  Cornwallis,  June  24 — both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and 
Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Cat  heart  (does  not  call  <at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  June  4;  Lady  Rodney,  June 
9;  Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  June  18;  Lady  Somers,  June  23 — all 
Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique^  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp.,  June 
4  and  18. 

To  Rotterdam—  Hada  County,  June  13';  Flint  II,  June  22;  Brant  County,  July  6— all 
County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverford,  Canadian  Pacific,  June  4;  Koenigsberg  (calls  at  Bremen), 
North  German  Lloyd  Line,  June  25. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — City  of  Delhi,  June  2;  Port  Darwin, 
June  29 — both  Montreal-Australia-New  Zealand  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — City  of  Glasgow,  Montreal-Australia- 
New  Zealand  Line,  June  21. 

To  Sierra  Leone,  Walvis  Bay,  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco 
Marques  and  Beira. — A  steamer,  Elder  Dempster  Lines  Ltd.,  June. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Singapore,  Madras, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — City  of  Eastbourne,  May  31;  City  of  Worcester,  June  15 — both 
Canada-India  Service. 

To  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Port  Swettenham,  Singapore,  Batavia,  Cheribon,  Samarang. 
Soerabaya  and  Macassar. — Rhexenor,  June  15;  Tawali,  July  19 — both  Cunard-White  Star 
Line. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai  and  Dairen. — City  of  Evansville,  Ellerman  &  Bucknell 
SS.  Co.,  June  2. 

To  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — A  steamer,  Gardiaz  Line,  June  15;  Elg  (calls  at 
Santos  but  not  at  Montevideo),  International  Freighting  Corp.,  June  12. 


From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  June  12;  Empress  of  Australia,  June  16 — both 
Canadian  Pacific. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  June  12;   Newfoundland,  June  29 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Hull,  Leith  and  Dundee. — Lehigh,  June  5;  Artigas,  June  19 — both 
American  Hampton  Roads. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Gdynia. — Batory,  June  11;  Pilsudski,  June  23 — both  Gdynia-America 
Line. 

To  Gothenburg. — Gripsholm,  Swedish- American  Line,  May  31. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Fort  Amherst,  May  31 ;  Fort  Townsend, 
June  7 — both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland 
Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  June  2;  Nova  Scotia,  June  12;  Newfoundland,  June  29 — both  Furness 
Line;   Kongshaug,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  June  14. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Cathcart,  June  7;  Cavelier, 
June  21 — both  Canadian  National. 
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To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  June  3;  Lady  Hawkins,  June  17; 
Lady  Drake,  July  1 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
June  9  and  23. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne,  May  31 ;  Chomedy 
(calls  at  St.  George's,  Bermuda),  June  14;  Cornwallis,  June  28 — all  Canadian  National  (call 
at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ciss,  June  2;  Kirsten  B,  June  16 — both 
Pickford  &  Black. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Silverteak.  June  6; 
Cingalese  Prince,  June  21;  Silversandal,  July  4;  Chinese  Prince,  July  19 — all  Silver-Prince 
Line. 

From  Saint  John 

To  London. — Kelso,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  June  18. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins.  June  9;  Lady  Drake,  June  23 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Out-ports. — Crawford  Ellis,  June  4;  Harboe  Jensen,  June  11 
— both  United  Fruit  Line. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hikawa  Maru,  June  19;  Hiye  Maru,  July  3;  Heian 
Maru,  July  24 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada  (calls 
Honolulu),  June  12;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki).  June  26;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls 
Honolulu),  July  10;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki),  July  23 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Tyn- 
dareus,  June  26;  Ixion,  July  24 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike  but  not  at  Manila). 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Hopecrest,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  June  2. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  June  9;  Monowai,  July  7 — both 
Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Papeete,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Ly Helton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — 
Hauraki,  June  6;  Wairuna,  July  6 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Dinteldyk,  June  26;  Damsterdyk  (calls  at 
Glasgow),  July  24;  Lochgoil,  Aug.  7 — all  Holland-America  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — San  Diego,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  June  15. 

To  Antwerp,  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Seattle,  July  7;  Portland,  Aug.  2 — both  Hamburg- 
American  Line;  Elbe,  June  3;  Lippe,  June  21;  Este,  July  7;  Weser,  July  17 — all  North 
German  Lloyd  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Indien,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  June  10. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Celtic  Monarch,  Canadian 
Transport  Co.,  June  1. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Colombo  and 
Madras. — Silverpalm,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  June  5. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Hoyanger,  June  30; 
Leikanger,  July  31 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  Chinese  Ports. — Tyndareus,  Dodwell  &  Co.,  June  12. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  and  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Sydney:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  No.  3952V.  Office— City  Mutual 
Life  Building.  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory  covers  Federal  District  of  Canberra, 
New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable  addres  , 
Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Melbourne :  Frederick  Palmer.   Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.   Office — Safe  Deposit 
Office  Building,  Melbourne.     (Territory  covers  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia. 
Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Shell  Building,  60  Ravenstein  Street,  Brussels.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A, 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

B.  C.  Butler,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.    (Territory  covers  the  Straits 

Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay  States,  Siam,  British 
Borneo,  and  Netherlands  India.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  M.  B.  Palmer.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.   Office— Colonial 

Bank  Building.     (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:   F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  H.  A.  Scott.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264.  Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.  (Territory  covers  Central  China  and  North  China.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

C.  S.  Bissett.   Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.   Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Henri  Turcot.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)     Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Monckeibergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  includes  Germany — except 
the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  and  Poland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building. 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions. 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.  (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian) ;  and  40  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 


CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal 
Gibraltar.  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley.  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.    Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 

address,  Canadian 

Kobe:  P.  V.  McLane.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  Office— 309  Crescent  Build- 
ing, 72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  128-Bis,  Mexico  City. 
Office — Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Coolsingel  111b,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine 
Valley  and  Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

W.  F.  Bull.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33.  Auckland.  Office,  Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.    (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

Norway 

Richard  Grew,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.    (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza.  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.     (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 

address,  Canadian 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office— 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building.  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)     Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  Office — 
Prudential  Assurance  Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free 
State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:   W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Building.  Water  Street.    (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  E.  L.  McColl,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.    (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 

address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center.  (Territory 
includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  now  on  tour  in  the 
Dominion:  Mr.  F.  W.  Fraser,  Kingston,  Jamaica  (whose  territory  covers 
Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras) ;  Mr.  R.  T.  Young, 
formerly  in  Calcutta,  India  (whose  territory  included  Burma  and  Ceylon) ; 
Mr.  B.  C.  Butler,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements  (whose  territory  covers 
the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Netherlands  India) ;  Mr.  G.  R.  Heasman, 
Cape  Town,  South  Africa  (whose  territory  includes  Cape  Province  and  South- 
west Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and  Madagascar) ; 
and  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  formerly  in  Auckland,  New  Zealand  (whose  territory 
included  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa).    Their  itineraries  are  as  follows: — 

Mr  Fraser 

Barrie  and  Owen  Sound...  . .  June  7  Kitchener.  Waterloo  and 

Port  Elgin,  Kincardine  and  Stratford  July  5  and  6 

Clinton  June  8  Guelph  and  Fergus  July  7 

Sarnia  and  Watford  June  9  Preston  and  Gait  July  8 

Windsor  and  Walkerville  . .  June  10  to  12  Niagara  Falls  and  St.  Cath- 

Chatham  and  Blenheim  ....  June  14  arines  July  9  and  10 

London  June  15  and  16       Hamilton  July  12  to  14 

Ingersoll.  Woodstock  and  Belleville  and  Picton  . .    . .  July  19 

Paris  June  17  and  18      Kingston,  Gananoque  and 

Brantford  June  19  Brockville  July  20 

Toronto  June  21  to  July  3  Ottawa  July  21  and  22 

Mr  Young 

London  June  7  to  9  Halifax  June  16 

Windsor  June  10  Saint  John  June  18 

Mr.  Butler 

Vancouver  Tune  7  to  19  Calgary  June  26 

Vernon  June  21  Winnipeg  June  28  and  29 

Kelowna  and  Summerland  ..June  22  Ottawa  July  6  to  10 

Trail  June  24 

Mr.  Heasman 

Toronto  June  7  to  19  Hamilton  July  2  to  5 

Orillia  June  21  St.  Catharines  July  6 

Kitchener  June  23  and  24      Oshawa  July  7 

London  June  25  to  28  Kingston  July  8 

Windsor  June  29  Montreal  July  19  to  31 

Brantford  June  30 

Mr.  Croft 

Toronto  Tune  7  to  June  11  Calgary  June  26 

Ottawa  June  12  to  18         Vancouver  June  28 

Winnipeg  June  20  to  24 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
should  communicate  for  Vancouver,  Winnipeg  and  Toronto,  with  the  office  of 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association;  for  Montreal,  with  the  Montreal 
Board  of  Trade;  and  for  the  other  cities  with  the  respective  Board  of  Trade 
or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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MARKET  FOR  ELECTRIC  WASHING  MACHINES  IN  THE 
UNION   OF   SOUTH  AFRICA 

J.  C.  Britton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Johannesburg,  May  5,  1937. — There  is  a  fair  demand  for  electric  washing 
machines  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  The  market  at  the  present  time  is  not 
extensive,  but  imports  have  been  increasing  gradually  during  the  past  few 
years.  The  chief  difficulty  encountered  in  popularizing  electric  washing 
machines  on  this  market  has  been  the  ready  availability  of  a  plentiful  supply 
of  cheap  native  and  coloured  labour.  The  advantage  and  eventual  saving  in 
having  laundry  done  on  the  premises  rather  than  by  coloured  washer-women 
under  doubtful  conditions  is  gradually  being  realized  by  the  buying  public, 
who  are  quick  to  take  advantage  of  any  labour-saving  devices.  Despite  this 
fact,  the  sales  volume  of  washing  machines  will  never  reach  the  figures  recorded 
for  electric  refrigerators  and  electric  stoves.  It  is  difficult  to  influence  the 
average  purchaser  in  making  the  initial  outlay,  which  in  many  cases  exceeds 
the  yearly  salary  paid  to  a  washer-woman. 

Imports 

Imports  of  electric  washing  machines  are  not  listed  separately  in  the  annual 
trade  returns.  Estimates  of  leading  local  dealers  indicate,  however,  that  the 
total  number  sold  has  increased  steadily  during  the  past  four  years.  An  approxi- 
mation places  the  imports  in  the  calendar  year  1933  at  150.  This  was  increased 
to  roughly  300  in  1934  and  to  1,000  in  1935.  The  total  for  1936  is  placed  at 
1,500,  and  if  the  sales  for  the  first  four  months  of  1937  are  maintained  through- 
out the  entire  year,  this  total  should  be  exceeded.  The  bulk  of  the  imports  are 
forthcoming  from  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the  United  Kingdom;  the 
first-named  obtains  the  largest  share  of  the  market. 

Distribution 

In  general,  electric  washing  machines  are  handled  by  manufacturers'  agents. 
There  are,  in  addition,  merchants  with  branches  in  the  leading  centres  through- 
out the  Union  who  will  import  for  their  own  account  and  act  as  exclusive  dis- 
tributors. It  is  usually  necessary  for  an  agent  to  grant  exclusive  distribution 
in  a  defined  area  to  a  dealer  stocking  the  lines.  The  larger  municipalities  have 
established  Electricity  Supply  Commissions,  which  also  offer  an  important  sales 
outlet. 

The  larger  dealers  and  the  Eleetricty  Supply  Commissions  are  able  to  sell 
electric  washing  machines  on  deferred  payment  plans  extending  over  12-  or 
24-month  periods.  The  chief  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  line  arises 
in  the  difficulty  occasioned  in  locating  distributors,  not  already  stocking  a  brand 
of  washing  machines,  who  are  able  to  finance  sales  by  this  method.  There  are 
many  well-known  brands  at  present  in  the  market,  the  number  being  in  excess 
of  the  reliable  distributors  in  a  position  to  actively  handle  a  line.  The  three 
principal  urban  centres — Johannesburg,  Cape  Town,  and  Durban — offer  the  most 
important  outlets;  the  largest  volume  of  sales  is  at  present  being  obtained  in 
Johannesburg. 

Wiring 

Electric  washing  machines  for  sale  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  should  be 
equipped  with  electric  motors  suitable  for  operation  on  220-volt,  50-cycle  alter- 
nating current.  It  is  advisable  also  to  have  them  wired  for  110  volts.  This  is 
the  procedure  followed  by  firms  exporting  electric  refrigerators  and  electric 
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ranges  to  this  market.  In  practically  all  centres  throughout  the  country  220- 
volt,  50-cycle  alternating  current  is  used,  but  some  of  the  mines  on  the  Rand 
use  110-voltage,  and,  as  they  are  large  purchasers  of  all  types  of  electrical 
appliances,  additional  wiring  for  this  demand  is  advisable. 

Sale  of  Canadian  Washing  Machines 

There  are  several  brands  of  Canadian  electric  washing  machines  at  present 
being  successfully  sold  on  this  market.  There  is  an  opportunity  for  Canadian 
exporters  not  at  present  represented,  provided  prices  are  competitive  with  similar 
offerings  from  the  United  States.  A  well-known  brand  from  this  country  is 
landed  in  Johannesburg  at  a  price  of  from  £10  to  £12.  It  is  realized  that  this 
is  a  very  low  quotation,  and,  if  prospective  Canadian  shippers  can  meet  it,  they 
should  be  able  to  obtain  a  fair  share  of  the  total  business. 

Inquiries  have  been  received  by  this  office  from  agents  interested  in  obtain- 
ing a  Canadian  line  of  electric  washing  machines  at  competitive  prices.  Inter- 
ested Canadian  exporters  are  requested  to  submit  prices,  catalogues,  and  other 
descriptive  literature  to  this  office.  Prices,  if  possible,  should  be  quoted  c.i.f. 
principal  South  African  ports  and  Lourenco  Marques,  and  should  include  an 
agent's  commission  of  10  per  cent.  If  prices  are  given  f.o.b.  Canadian  seaboard, 
complete  details  of  shipping  weights  and  measurements  should  be  provided  in 
order  that  prospective  importers  can  calculate  landed  costs  accurately. 

Electric  washing  machines  (when  imported  into  the  Union)  are  dutiable 
under  item  No.  119  (d)  of  the  customs  tariff.  The  rate  of  duty  is  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem ;  there  is  no  preferential  rate  to  any  country. 

OARS  AND  SCULLS  IN  THE  LONDON  MARKET 

H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  May  24,  1937. — There  is  no  market  in  the  London  area  for  imported 
oars  and  sculls  of  spruce,  fir  or  other  softwoods;  in  fact,  even  the  local  makers 
find  but  a  limited  outlet  for  their  product.  While  some  of  the  small  boat- 
makers  turn  out  a  few  oars  each  year,  such  business  as  does  continue  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  three  or  four  of  the  larger  boat  and  scull  makers  on 
the  Thames.  A  recent  survey  indicates  that  the  demand  for  oars  and  sculls 
for  the  pleasure  boat  trade  has  decreased  very  appreciably  in  the  past  decade 
and,  for  the  present,  there  appears  no  prospect  of  improvement. 

Oars  and  Sculls  of  Hardwood 

There  is,  however,  a  small  demand  for  imported  oars  of  ash  and  some- 
times hickory;  these  are  supplied  almost  entirely  by  the  United  States.  The 
trade  is  so  limited  that  statistics  of  importation  are  not  recorded  separately- 
It  is  essential  to  note  that  this  trade  differs  entirely  from  that  in  softwood 
oars;  the  latter  are  used  solely  in  pleasure  craft  on  the  rivers  and  lakes,  while 
the  hardwood  oars  are  used  for  lifeboats,  ships'  boats,  and  other  craft  subject 
to  the  regulations  promulgated  by  the  United  Kingdom  Board  of  Trade. 

White  ash  is  the  favoured  wood.  The  oars  must  be  of  the  best  selected 
quality,  made  from  good  seasoned  timber,  perfectly  sound,  of  straight  and  close 
grain,  and  free  from  knots.  They  must  be  smoothly  and  well  finished  and  of 
uniform  shape. 
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The  various  dimensions  of  the  oars  must  be  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
particulars  given  in  the  following  specification: — 
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Softwood  for  Oars 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  few  makers  of  oars  and  sculls  in  the 
London  area  usually  purchase  their  requirements  of  softwood  from  local 
importers.  The  largest  maker  states  that  his  requirements  do  not  exceed  10 
standards  or  about  20,000  f.b.m.  annually;  this  would  indicate  that  the  total 
annual  consumption  does  not  greatly  exceed  twice  that  amount.  Payment  is 
usually  over  a  period  of  ninety  days,  and  importations  are  almost  entirely 
through  the  recognized  timber  importers.  Actually,  of  course,  importations  are 
seldom  to  order  of  the  oar  makers  but  are  made  at  the  discretion  of  the  importer, 
who  obtains  small  parcels  when  sales  are  in  prospect. 

The  usual  specifications  desired  are  planks  3  inches  thick  by  6  inches 
or  more  in  width  by  12,  14  and  16  feet  in  length;  a  few  10-foot  lengths  will 
be  admitted.  The  length  .most  desired  is  the  14-foot  and  the  proportion  of 
12-foot  should  not  exceed  about  15  per  cent,  with  a  few  each  of  16-  and  10-foot 
lengths.  It  is  stated  that  2-inch  planks  are  not  desired.  The  wood  must  be 
of  selected  straight  grain,  no  knots,  shake,  doat  or  other  faults;  high-class  in 
every  respect. 

The  wood  in  general  favour  at  the  present  time  is  West  Virginia  spruce, 
but  Eastern  Canadian  spruce  still  carries  the  high  reputation  it  established  in 
this  trade  some  years  ago.  Sitka  spruce  is  also  used  to  some  extent.  Douglas 
fir  is  not  regarded  with  favour. 

Canadian  Prospects  Restricted 

From  this  brief  summary  of  the  situation  it  is  obvious  that  there  exists 
no  opportunity  for  Canadian  oars  of  softwood.  It  may,  however,  be  possible, 
under  appropriate  conditions,  to  develop  a  small  business  in  the  wood  for  this 
trade.  The  only  prospects  of  possible  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  oars  would  be  found  in  catering  to  the  trade  in  ash  oars  made  to  the  specifi- 
cations given. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  May  15,  1937. — The  Lancashire  cotton  trade  has  shown  a  con- 
siderable improvement  in  the  last  year,  indications  of  this  being  the  fall  in 
unemployment  and  the  increased  production  in  the  spinning  and  weaving 
sections.  The  industrj^  is  busier  than  at  any  time  for  years,  and  firmer  prices 
are  permitting  some  firms  to  show  a  profit.  Exports  of  yarns  and  piece-goods 
are  reasonably  satisfactory,  some  improvement  being  due  to  orders  from  India 
and  the  Dominions.   A  willingness  to  co-operate,  which  is  steadily  spreading  in 
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the  cotton  industry,  is  responsible  to  some  extent  for  the  better  conditions,  since 
it  has  brought  about  a  cessation  of  the  price-cutting.  In  this  movement  the 
weaving  has  lagged  behind  the  spinning  section.  It  is  expected  that  rationaliza- 
tion will  bring  about  a  reduction  of  approximately  6,000,000  spindles.  Owing 
to  the  recent  shake-down,  market  prices  of  finished  cotton  have  declined,  although 
not  to  the  same  extent  as  the  prices  of  the  raw  material. 

Wool 

Prices  of  raw  wool  have  remained  fully  firm.  One  effect  of  this  has  been 
to  decrease  the  demand  for  high-quality  cloth  in  favour  of  that  of  a  cheaper 
grade.  Manufacturers  of  clothing  are  reluctant  to  increase  their  prices  for 
made-up  garments,  and  as  an  alternative  turn  to  cheaper  material. 

Due  to  several  causes  the  woollen  industry  has  been  active,  the  chief 
being  the  increased  domestic  demand  for  men's  and  women's  clothing.  Export 
trade  still  leaves  a  good  deal  to  be  desired.  Exports  of  tops  in  1936  were 
4,000.000  pounds  less  than  in  the  previous  year,  falling  from  56,000,000  pounds 
to  52.000,000  pounds  approximately.  The  export  of  worsted  yarn  also  declined 
by  approximately  4,000,000  pounds  in  1936.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
year  this  downward  movement  has  been  continued,  but  as  an  offset  to  it  the 
exports  of  woollen  and  worsted  tissues  were  up  considerably.  In  the  March 
quarter  of  the  present  year,  33,941,000  square  yards  were  exported  compared 
with  32.308,000  square  yards  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year. 
This  quantity  has  only  once  been  exceeded  since  1930,  and  that  in  the  third 
quarter  of  last  year.  Increases  were  reported  in  purchases  by  New  Zealand, 
South  Africa,  the  United  States,  and  Denmark.  Canada  and  Argentina  remain 
the  most  important  markets. 

Shipbuilding 

The  shipbuilding  industry  is  extremely  active.  On  Tyneside  37  ships  of 
approximately  245,000  tons  are  being  built  at  the  present  time,  of  which  about 
160.000  tons  are  for  merchant  tonnage.  On  Merseyside  it  was  reported  at  the 
recent  annual  meeting  of  Messrs.  Cammell  Laird  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  that  the  company 
had  on  hand  seven  ships  and  machinery  for  the  British  Admiralty  and  nine  ships 
for  other  owners,  making  a  record  amount  of  tonnage  for  this  firm. 

The  shipbuilding  industry  was  probably  the  last  to  recover  from  the 
depression,  and  even  as  late  as  the  end  of  1935  showed  small  signs  of  emergence, 
but  since  then  recovery  has  been  rapid.  A  large  proportion  of  the  tonnage 
currently  on  hand  is  for  the  domestic  trade  or  for  the  Admiralty.  In  1936  only 
11  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  launched  was  for  foreign  orders,  which  compares 
with  31  per  cent  in  1932,  41  per  cent  in  1931,  and  44  per  cent  in  1930. 

General  Engineering 

The  engineering  industry  is  in  a  highly  satisfactory  position,  and  the  volume 
of  business  still  continues  to  expand.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  labour  returns, 
and  by  the  increase  in  exports.  Some  large  orders  have  been  received  by 
Lanoa-hire  firms  for  steam  locomotives  for  the  South  African  railways,  and  also 
for  the  Indian  railways.  Another  Lancashire  firm  has  received  orders  for  chassis 
and  mechanical  parts  for  70  trolley  buses  for  a  Chinese  city.  Last  March 
nearly  36,000  tons  of  machinery  were  exported  compared  with  33,000  tons  in 
the  corresponding  month  of  last  year.  In  Sheffield  all  sections  of  the  tool  trade 
are  busy,  although  handicapped  to  some  extent  by  inadequate  supplies  of  steel. 
Much  activity  prevails  in  the  manufacture  of  electrical  machinery  and  appliances, 
and  production  is  reported  to  be  at  a  record  height.    Unemployment  in  this 

icular  trade  is  now  down  to  3-4  per  cent.    As  an  instance  of  the  increased 
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prosperity  of  the  general  engineering  trade  in  Northern  England,  it  was  reported 
that  one  firm  on  Tyneside  increased  its  workers  in  the  last  year  by  nearly 
1,000,  bringing  it  to  a  figure  the  highest  in  the  company's  history. 

Iron  and  Steel 

In  the  iron  and  steel  industry  producers  are  not  able  to  supply  the  demands 
made  upon  them,  although  production  has  steadily  increased.  In  Sheffield  it 
is  reported  that  the  present  supply  of  basic  steel  is  inadequate  to  meet  require- 
ments. This  particularly  refers  to  shipbuilding  specifications  and  mild  steel 
bars,  while  the  demand  for  stainless  and  heat-resisting  steels  is  insistent.  Not 
much  is  heard  of  Lincolnshire  as  a  producer  of  steel,  nevertheless  in  the  month 
of  February  95,000  tons  were  produced  in  that  county. 

Speaking  of  economic  conditions,  the  newly  elected  President  of  the  Sheffield 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  referring  to  the  prosperity  of  the  district,  emphatically 
disclaimed  it  as  being  due  to  rearmament.  Another  authority  put  the  amount 
of  armament  work  in  Sheffield  at  the  present  time  at  not  more  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  output,  and  instanced  the  case  of  a  general  engineering  firm 
employing  three  times  as  many  men  as  a  year  ago  that  have  no  'armament  work 
on  their  books.  The  result  of  all  this  activity  is  that  orders  are  in  arrears,  and 
as  much  as  fifty  weeks  has  recently  been  asked  for  delivery  of  machine  tools. 

Timber 

The  timber  trade  has  been  enjoying  a  most  successful  period,  but  there  seems 
to  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether  this  can  continue  for  much  longer.  The  building 
trade  has  made  heavy  demands  on  timber,  and  this  has  been  supplemented  by 
the  requirements  of  the  railways  for  new  rolling  stock,  and  by  furniture  manu- 
facturers. As  is  well  known,  all  these  demands  together  have  operated  to  raise 
substantially  the  prices  of  timber.  Some  timbers  have  risen  as  much  as  from 
50  to  80  per  cent  on  the  c.i.f.  value. 

Recently  fears  have  been  expressed  that  the  higher  cost  of  materials  will 
compel  builders  to  raise  the  price  of  their  houses.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  a 
sharp  decline  will  take  place  in  building,  and  there  may  be  none  at  all  for  the 
next  nine  or  twelve  months.  Shipping  rates  have  been  partly  responsible  for 
the  increased  c.i.f.  prices,  especially  on  timber  shipped  from  the  Pacific  Coast. 
It  is  possible  that  the  increase  in  demand  for  the  replacement  of  obsolete  office 
buildings  and  factories  will  take  up  the  slack  that  might  be  caused  by  a  falling 
off  in  house  construction.  Commercial  construction  showed  an  increase  in 
1936  over  the  previous  year  of  13  per  cent,  equal  to  £13,000,000  in  value. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  May  15,  1937. — Although  some  two-thirds  of  the  national  wealth 
of  the  Irish  Free  State  is  still  derived  from  agriculture,  it  would  appear  that 
this  proportion  will  gradually  continue  to  lessen  as  other  industries  develop.  At 
first  the  majority  of  these  new  industries  imported  most  of  their  raw  materials 
in  manufactured  or  semi-manufactured  state,  but,  in  turn,  as  they  developed, 
these  imports  grew  so  that  whenever  an  item  expanded  in  sufficient  volume, 
a  demand  sprang  up  to  have  it  established  (with  government  assistance)  within 
the  country  itself.  Owing  to  the  limited  domestic  demand  and  the  impossibility 
of  exporting  to  powerful  neighbours,  all  costs  have  thus  tended  to  increase  con- 
siderably, with  the  result  that  labour  is  in  a  state  of  unrest,  and,  in  an  effort 
to  adjust  wages  to  added  living  costs,  disputes  with  capital  are  frequent.  The 
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most  recent  large  strike,  still  unsettled,  is  that  of  the  building  trade,  whereby 
thousands  of  workers  are  idle. 

The  recent  granting  of  live-stock  bounties  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  had 
a  beneficial  effect  in  the  Free  State.  Cross-channel  buyers  have  ever  since 
been  keener  to  buy  Irish  cattle,  and  competition  has  so  enhanced  prices  as  to 
make  them  profitable  here  and  to  give  Irish  farmers  a  large,  though  indirect, 
share  in  the  British  bounties-  The  British  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  last 
month  show  that  cattle  exports  from  the  Irish  Free  State  for  that  month 
increased  by  no  less  than  £161,288  over  April,  1936. 

Live-stock  and  dairy  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  April,  1937  and 
1936,  were:— 

Live-stock  and  Dairy  Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom 


Quantity  Value 

April,  1937  April,  1936  April,  1937  April,  1936 

Cattle  number         69.047         62.075  £636,199  £474.911 

Sheep  and  lambs  number         10,722         21,226  20,049  31,759 

Swine  number           1.867           5.682  6,265  22.501 

Bacon  cwts.         40.434         39,398  130,368  121.655 

Hams  cwts.          1.114          1.608  4.659  5.676 

Pork  cwts.          5.351          9.556  14,122  24,752 

Poultry,  dead  cwts.          3.217          3,972  9,819  11.688 

Butter  cwts.          1,373         11,191  6,500  36.762 

Eggs  great  hundreds       426.963       504.502  128.303  135,079 


At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  weather  conditions  for  sowing  winter 
wheat  were  exceptionally  bad  because  of  rain.  Reports  from  many  districts 
indicate  that,  despite  this,  a  large  acreage  has  been  sown  to  cereals,  in  accord- 
ance with  Government  policy  and  guaranteed  fixed  prices.  Pastures  and  catch 
and  root  crops  are  all  in  good  condition. 

IMPORTS 

Total  imports  for  the  quarter  were  valued  at  £9,949,598  compared  with 
£9,402,678  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1936.  Imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  were  valued  at  £5,295,571  as  against  £5,066,110  in  the  January  to 
March  quarter  of  1936;  the  United  States,  £550,724  as  against  £916,887;  Argen- 
tina (almost  all  wheat),  £498,279  as  against  £206,334;  Canada,  £316,603  as 
against  £317,025;  and  Australia,  £282,092  as  against  £319,612. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  CEYLON,  1936 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  rupee  equals  Is.  6d.) 

Calcutta,  April  24,  1937. — Ceylon  experienced  a  fairly  satisfactory  year 
during  1936.  The  Principal  Collector  of  Customs  of  the  colony  states,  in  a 
recently  issued  report,  that  "  there  were  certain  features  in  the  trade  results  of 
1936  which  appear  to  hold  out  a  promise  that  real  improvements  will  not  be 
much  longer  delayed."  The  analysis  of  the  year's  trade,  which  forms  the 
bulk  of  this  report,  may  be  briefly  prefaced  by  a  general  survey  of  economic 
trends  during  the  same  period. 

General  Conditions 

Upward  tendencies  in  world  prices  of  primary  commodities  have  had  a 
favourable  reaction  on  general  conditions  in  Ceylon.  The  island  is,  of  course, 
an  essentially  agricultural  community,  and  although  the  tea  industry,  which 
is  of  outstanding  importance,  experienced  comparatively  little  appreciation  in 
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export  prices,  those  paid  for  rubber,  coconut  oil,  copra,  and  desiccated  coconut 
were  much  higher  than  during  1935.  The  improvement  is  thought  to  be  of 
sufficient  extent  to  justify  a  substantial  revival  in  import  business,  which,  despite 
a  temporary  improvement  during  1935,  has  neither  kept  pace  with  revived 
exports  nor  with  import  trends  in  other  countries. 

Retail  trade  had  improved  considerably  owing,  so  it  is  reported,  to 
increased  purchasing  power  among  the  less  well-to-do  elements  of  the  com- 
munity. This  was  especially  noticeable  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  and  is 
not  only  expected  to  continue  but  to  react  favourably  on  the  circulation  of 
money  and  on  future  purchases  from  abroad. 


The  total  trade  of  Ceylon  during  1936  was  valued  at  Rs.482,812,516, 
exclusive  of  transactions  in  specie.  Imports  made  up  Rs.214,337,529  of  this 
figure,  and  exports  Rs. 268,474,987.  The  former  of  these  totals  was  consider- 
ably less  than  that  of  the  previous  year,  Rs. 227,501, 462,  but  export  values 
improved  by  Rs.15,362,172  to  Rs.268,474,987,  the  highest  total  recorded  for 
such  trade  since  1930. 

Ceylon  has  enjoyed  a  favourable  balance  of  trade  in  each  of  the  last  four 
years.  Following  a  slight  excess  of  imports  over  exports  during  1932,  the 
balance  was  favourable  to  the  extent  of  Rs.22,900,000  in  1933  and  Rs.46,- 
800,000  in  1934.  There  was  a  recession  to  Rs.25,600,000  during  1935,  but  the 
1936  figure  of  Rs.54,157,000  is  the  largest  recorded  since  1927  and  has  been 
accepted  as  a  definite  indication  of  the  ability  of  the  export  industries  to  main- 
tain their  position  in  foreign  markets  and  to  operate  at  a  profit. 


The  decrease  of  some  Rs. 13,000,000  in  the  value  of  imports  as  between 
1935  and  1936  was  primarily  due  to  a  falling-off  in  purchases  of  food,  drink, 
and  tobacco  and,  more  particularly,  to  reduced  prices  for  rice.  This  com- 
modity was  purchased  in  almost  as  large  amounts  as  during  the  preceding 
year,  but,  despite  this,  the  value  of  the  trade  declined  by  over  Rs.  10,000,000. 
Significant  improvements  are  to  be  noted  in  the  purchase  from  abroad  of  bis- 
cuits, cheese,  and  confectionery,  commodities  in  which  numerous  Canadian  firms 
are  interested. 

Raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods  together  accounted  for  a  decline 
of  Rs.3,600,000  from  1935  figures.  The  principal  commodities  in  which  reces- 
sions were  recorded  were  liquid  fuel,  raw  cotton,  wearing  apparel,  chemicals, 
drugs,  dyes  and  colours,  oils,  fats  and  resins,  and  motor  vehicles.  Offsetting 
these  to  some  extent,  lumber,  fertilizers,  cotton  yarns  and  their  manufactures 
showed  substantially  improved  results  on  the  previous  year. 

A  summary  table  showing  import  values  during  1935  and  1936  is  given 
herewith: — 

Imports  of  Principal  Commodities  into  Ceylon,  1935  and  1936 


Statistics  of  Total  Trade 


The  Year's  Import  Trade 


1936 


Conrmodity 


Rupees 


Rupees 
51.619,000 
16.2O6.00O 
10.461.000 
6.937.000 
6,854.000 
5.940.000 
4,593.000 
4.402.0OO 
4.093.00O 
3.383.000 
3.304.000 
3,272,000 


Rice  ..  

Cotton  piece-goods  

Miscellaneous  fish  products 

Iron  and  steel  

Sugar   

Fertilizers  

Motor  vehicles  

Motor  spirit  

Machinery  

Wearing  apparel  

Fish,  maldive  

Curry-stuffs  


6 1.654, 000 
14.005.000 
8,420,000 
6.554.000 
6,144.000 
5.679,000 
6,223.000 
5,453.000 
3.948,000 
3,925.000 
3.705.000 
3.870,000 
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The  Year's  Exports 

Export  values  during  1936  were  not  only  considerably  in  excess  of  those 
of  the  previous  year,  but  represented  improvements  in  both  the  quantity  and 
price  of  most  important  commodities  concerned.  Ceylon's  principal  interesl 
is  in  tea  and,  although  the  progress  of  the  tea  trade  was  less  spectacular  than 
that  in  several  others,  the  trend  was  nevertheless  a  definitely  favourable  one. 
Increased  sales  were  recorded  in  tea  exports  to  all  principal  market.-  except 
Iraq,  those  to  Canada  and  Newfoundland  showing  the  greatest  improvement 
over  1935  totals. 

Despite  a  falling-off  in  quantity,  returns  of  the  value  of  rubber  exports 
appreciated  by  Rs.8,400,000  to  Rs.46,800,000.  The  marked  rise  in  world 
rubber  markets  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  this  branch  of  Ceylon's  industrial 
activities.  Shipments  to  practically  all  of  the  colony's  principal  outlets  were 
smaller  than  during  1935,  especially  those  to  the  United  Kingdom,  but  a  great 
improvement  in  United  States  demand  more  than  compensated  for  these 
adverse  movements.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  in  this  connection,  that  Canada 
imports  extremely  limited  quantities  of  Ceylon  rubber  except  through  United 
States  ports. 

Copra  and  coir-fibre  shipments  appreciated  both  in  volume  and  value 
and  practically  compensated  for  fairly  serious  declines  in  exports  of  fresh  and 
desiccated  coconuts,  coconut  oil,  and  other  subsidiary  products  of  the  coconut 
palm. 

A  summary  of  the  value  of  exports  of  principal  commodities  during  the 
years  1935  and  1936  is  given  below: — 


Exports  of  Principal  Commodities  from  Ceylon,  1935  and  1936 


1935 

1936 

Commodity 

Rupees 

Rupees 

Tea  t: 

  145,760,000 

153.390,000 

  38.300.000 

46.840.000 

Copra  

  7,818.000 

10.077,000 

Coconut  oil  

  13.646.000 

9.948.000 

  7,308.000 

7.042,000 

Coir  fibre  

  2.988.000 

3.122.000 

  1,299.000 

2.030.000 

Cinnamon  

  1. 490.000 

1.586.000 

  2. 065. 000 

1.5 17.000 

Trade  by  Countries 

It  is  more  or  less  natural  that  Ceylon,  a  Crown  colony,  should  be  largely 
Concerned  with  trade  to  and  from  British  countries,  but  possibly  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  the  percentages  of  such  trade  are  as  high  as  indicated  by  actual 
returns.  During  the  past  year  no  less  than  65^  per  cent  of  Ceylon's  imports 
were  of  British  goods,  while  71|  per  cent  of  export  shipments  were  to  Empire 
countries.  The  United  Kingdom  is  Ceylon's  principal  outlet  for  export  goods, 
followed  in  order  of  importance  by  the  United  States,  British  India,  Australia, 
Canada,  South  Africa,  and  New  Zealand,  while  India  is  the  principal  source 
from  which  imported  requirements  are  drawn,  others  being  the  United  King- 
dom. Burma,  Japan,  Siam,  and  Iran.  Australia  and  South  Africa,  among 
British  countries  contribute  fairly  large  proportions  of  Ceylon's  imports,  but 
the  positions  of  Canada  and  New  Zealand  are  distinctly  inferior. 

The  principal  details  of  Ceylon's  overseas  trade  by  countries  during  1935 
and  1936  are  given  in  the  following  table: — 
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Foreign  Trade  of  Ceylon,  by  Principal  Countries,  1935  and  1936 

1935  1936 

Imports  Exports  Imports  Exports 

Country                           Rupees  Rupees  Rupees  Rupees 

United  Kingdom                             46.800.000  119,800.000  45.300.000  121,000,000 

British  India                                  44.300,000  13,900,000  46,100,000  17,200,000 

Burma                                            39.800,000  700,000  32,500.000  500,000 

Australia                                          5.300.000  10,200,000  5.20O.00O  11,400,000 

Canada                                               800,000  7,600,000  400,000  10,000,000 

South  Africa                                    3.800,000  7,600,000  3,700,000  8,100,000 

New  Zealand     6,500.000    7,000,000 

United  States                                   4.800.000  26.900,000  4,800,000  40,900,000 

Japan                                             12,200.000  1,800,000  13,700,000  1,900,000 

Siam                                               12.500.000    10.800,000   

Iran                                               ]2,70O,00O  400.000  10,600.000  1.600,000 

Germany                                          4,600,000  6,200.000  4,400,000  4,800,000 


Trade  with  Canada 

As  indicated  in  the  above  table,  Ceylon  exports  considerable  quantities 
of  various  primary  products  to  the  Canadian  market.  These  exports  were 
valued  in  1936  at  Rs.10,000,168,  approximately  $3,703,392.  Imports  of  Cana- 
dian goods  during  the  same  period  were  valued  at  Rs.427,760,  a  Canadian 
dollar  value  of  $158,271.  The  principal  components  in  these  figures  were,  in 
the  case  of  exports:  tea,  Rs.6,690,000;  rubber,  Rs. 1,543,000;  and  coconut  oil, 
Rs. 1,262,000;  and,  in  the  case  of  imports,  toilet  soap,  Rs.69,000;  and  motor 
cars,  Rs. 64,000.  The  largest  single  import  of  Canadian  goods  into  Ceylon 
during  1936  was  in  toilet  soap,  a  commodity  of  which  Canada  is  not  normally 
an  important  exporter  and  which,  as  far  as  can  be  determined,  had  never  been 
shipped  to  this  market  until  slightly  over  a  year  ago. 

Inquiries  regarding  particular  conditions  in  and  the  opportunities  for 
business  in  specific  commodities  in  this  territory  may  be  directed  to  the  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner,  Calcutta,  India. 


CANADA'S  PLACE  IN  THE  IMPORT  TRADE  OF  HONGKONG 

V.  E.  Duclos,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(The  values  recorded  in  this  report  are  all  in  United  States  dollars) 

Hongkong,  May  1,  1937. — Imports  into  Hongkong  from  Canada  during  the 
year  1936  amounted  to  $1,126,000  as  against  $1,904,000  in  1935,  a  decrease  of 
$778,000. 

An  examination  of  the  detailed  statistics  covering  the  trade  of  Hongkong 
shows  that  the  falling  off  in  imports  from  Canada  was  principally  the  result 
<of  decreases  recorded  under  several  main  groups — wheat  flour,  newsprint,  motor 
cars,  fishery  products,  motor  lorries,  and  electrical  machinery,  the  total  value  of 
-which  in  1936  was  approximately  $720,000  less  than  their  combined  value 
during  1935. 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  items  imported  into  Hongkong  from 
Canada,  together  with  values  in  United  States  dollars,  during  the  calendar  vears 
1936  and  1935:—  _ 

Principal  Imports  from  Canada  into  Hongkong 

Commodity  1936  1935 

Wheat  flour   $497,183  $778,944 

Sulphate  of  ammonia   164.815  148.200 

Motor  cars   92.373  112,508 

Printing  paper   71  0^1  296.360 

Condensed  milk   33.818  23.458 

Pig  lead   32,034  38,078 
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uports  from  Canada  into  Hongkong — Concluded 

Commodity 


Softwoods  

Fodder   

American  pine  

Fish  and  fishery  products 
Motor  lorries  (chassis)  . . 
Electrical  machinery  . . 

Zinc  and  spelter  

Timber  

Staves  

Vermicelli  

Upper  leather  

Tinned  vegetables  

Paints  

Spirits  

Cattle  

Fresh  fish  

Sole  leather  , 

Motor  lorries  

Fruits  (all  kinds)  

Motor  car  chassis  

Agar  agar  

Tinned  and  bottled  fruits 

Grains  n.o.p  

Oatmeal  

Household  stoves  


1936 

1935 

28,312 

42,033 

21,938 

13,733 

20,528 

16,247 

19,613 

102,735 

12,879 

47,895 

12,725 

30.472 

12,044 

3,799 

11,224 

5,895 

7,750 

1,724 

6,863 

8,937 

5,735 

16,135 

4,442 

6,450 

4,239 

5,881 

4,138 

3,539 

3,780 

8,218 

3,664 

3,571 

2,993 

8,028 

2,569 

3.730 

2,478 

2,510 

2,409 

2,414 

1,991 

4,508 

1,529 

3,515 

1,317© 

6,056 

1,245 

6,085 

1.000 

1,166 

Notes  on  Principal  Commodities 


WHEAT  FLOUR 

Imports  of  flour  into  Hongkong  for  the  year  1936  amounted  to  964,495 
piculs  (133^  pounds)  valued  at  $2,502,817  compared  with  1,468,493  piculs 
valued  at  $3,505,990  in  1935 — a  decrease  in  quantity  of  34  per  cent  and  in  value 
of  30  per  cent. 

Australia's  share,  representing  64  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  flour 
imported  into  Hongkong  and  60  per  cent  of  its  value,  was  619,987  piculs 
($1,524,135)  as  against  1,007,839  piculs  ($2,277,087)  in  1935. 

Imports  from  Canada  were  recorded  at  172,579  piculs  ($497,183)  as  against 
260,016  piculs  ($778,944),  the  figures  for  1936  representing  18  per  cent  of  the 
total  flour  imported  and  20  per  cent  of  its  value. 

North  China  was  credited  with  86,907  piculs  ($245,278)  as  against  78,826 
piculs  ($209,231),  the  figures  for  1936  representing  9  per  cent  by  quantity  and 
value.  The  United  States  share,  representing  5  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity 
of  flour  imported  and  6  per  cent  of  its  value,  was  47,660  piculs  ($148,065)  as 
against  116,168  piculs  ($305,701).  Japan,  in  former  years  a  negligible  par- 
ticipant, contributed  36,320  piculs  ($85,874)  as  against  5,762  piculs  ($14,817) 
in  1935. 

From  the  foregoing  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  imports  of  Australian  flour 
show  a  decrease  of  38  per  cent  in  quantity  and  33  per  cent  in  value  compared 
with  1935;  while  those  from  Canada  show  a  decrease  of  30  per  cent  in  volume 
and  36  per  cent  in  value.  North  China  showed  an  increase  in  volume  of  9  per 
cent  and  in  value  of  15  per  cent;  the  United  States  a  decrease  of  59  per  cent  in 
volume  and  of  51  per  cent  in  value. 


SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA 

Imports  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  into  Hongkong  for  the  year  1936  were 
recorrled  at  1,396,388  piculs  ($2,708,325)  compared  with  611,704  piculs 
($1  ..",23,483) — an  increase  in  quantity  of  128  per  cent  and  in  value  of  77  per  cent. 

r'.'rmany  was  the  principal  supplier  with  841,035  piculs  ($1,629,051)  as 
against  338,778  piculs  ($952,173)  in  1935,  followed  by  Belgium,  203,484  piculs 
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($394,633)  as  against  no  imports  during  1935;  Canada,  85,803  piculs  ($164,813) 
as  against  42,900  piculs  ($145,200) ;  Holland,  57,120  piculs  ($137,383)  compared 
with  50,400  piculs  ($101,215)  ;  Japan,  77,327  piculs  ($135,560)  compared  with 
28,183  piculs  ($59,671);  and  North  China,  68,561  piculs  ($32,941)  as  against 
74,955  piculs  ($146,621). 

NEWSPRINT 

The  total  value  of  newsprint  imported  into  Hongkong  in  1936  was  $785,456 
as  against  $1,465,560  in  1935,  a  decrease  of  $680,104  or  46  per  cent. 

Germany  was  the  principal  supplier  with  $348,324,  or  44  per  cent,  com- 
pared with  $271,436,  or  18  per  cent,  in  1935.  Sweden  was  credited  with  $76,754, 
or  9  per  cent,  compared  with  $142,716,  or  9  per  cent;  Canada  with  $71,031,  or 
9  per  cent,  compared  with  $296,366,  or  20  per  cent;  Norway  with  $62,304,  or 
8  per  cent,  compared  with  $309,529,  or  21  per  cent;  and  Japan  with  $44,385 
or  6  per  cent,  as  against  $165,610,  or  11  per  cent  in  1935. 

The  decrease  in  the  value  of  Canadian  importations  during  1936  was 
entirely  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  meeting  competition  from  German  exporters 
who  were  being  assisted  by  Government  subsidy.  This  assistance  has  recently 
been  withdrawn,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that,  as  a  result,  imports  from 
the  Dominion  will  show  a  substantial  increase  during  1937. 

MOTOR  CARS 

During  1936  the  number  of  motor  cars  imported  into  Hongkong  was  490 
($374,913)  compared  with  669  ($524,744)  in  1935. 

The  United  Kingdom  was  the  principal  supplier  with  177  cars  ($124,665) 
as  against  357  ($140,383),  followed  by  the  United  States,  150  ($116,593)  as 
against  170  ($250.710) ;  and  Canada,  118  ($92,373)  compared  with  159  ($112,508) 
in  1935. 

MOTOR  LORRIES  (CHASSIS) 

There  were  373  motor  lorries  (chassis)  ($214,790)  imported  into  Hongkong 
in  1936,  compared  with  546  ($416,404)  in  1935. 

The  United  States  was  credited  with  238  ($129,748)  as  against  345 
($201,420);  Canada  with  22  ($12,879)  as  against  87  ($47,895);  the  United 
Kingdom  with  8  ($13,160)  as  against  37  ($62,968) ;  and  Japan  30  ($14,023) 
as  against  22  ($11,708). 

CONDENSED  MILK 

Total  imports  of  condensed  milk  into  Hongkong  during  1936  amounted  to 
$609,067  as  compared  with  $975,431  for  the  preceding  year.  Included  in  these 
figures  are  imports  of  evaporated,  concentrated,  and  condensed  milks. 

Holland  was  the  principal  supplier  with  $430,510  as  against  $777,007  for 
1935,  followed  by  Belgium  with  $63,894  compared  with  $1,853;  Canada,  $33,818 
compared  with  $23,458;  the  United  States  with  $23,684  as  against  $93,561;  and 
Japan  with  $17,449  as  against  $51,818. 

Despite  a  decrease  of  over  50  per  cent  in  total  imports  of  condensed  milk 
into  Hongkong,  Canada's  share  showed  a  substantial  increase  over  that  recorded 
for  the  previous  year. 

PIG  LEAD 

For  the  year  1936  imports  of  pig  lead  into  Hongkong  were  recorded  at 
14,064  piculs  ($73,304)  as  against  19,383  piculs  ($78,328)  in  1935. 

Australia  was  the  principal  supplier  with  7,360  piculs  ($37,192)  comnared 
with  9,210  piculs  ($25,353)  in  1935,  followed  by  Canada  with  5,939  piculs  ($32,- 
034)  compared  with  8,961  piculs  ($30,078)  ;  and  the  United  Kingdom.  445 
piculs  ($2,408)  against  366  piculs  ($1,624). 
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DRY  SALT  HERRING 

Imports  of  Canadian  dry  salt  herring  during  1936,  representing  the  end  of 
the  1935  season  (January,  February,  and  March)  and  the  beginning  of  the  1936 
season  (November  and  December)  show  a  drastic  fall  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year— $19,613  compared  with  $102,725. 

Although  Canada  enjoys  a  monopoly  of  this  trade,  the  governing  factor  is 
price,  and  unless  this  is  sufficiently  low  to  justify  the  purchase  of  dry  salt  her- 
ring in  preference  to  other  local  types  of  dry  salt  fish,  dealers  are  not  interested. 

During  the  year  the  trade  was  again  supervised  by  the  British  Columbia 
Salt  Fish  Board,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  ensure  orderly  marketing. 


LUMBER 

The  following  tables  covering  imports  of  timber,  American  pine  and  soft- 
woods, have  been  compiled  from  the  Hongkong  Government  official  returns,  and 
give  imports  by  countries  for  the  years  1936  and  1935. 

Xo  statistical  records  are  available  covering  quantities  of  "  timber  "  im- 
ported into  Hongkong,  and  it  has  therefore  only  been  possible  to  give  values  by 
countries  under  this  particular  heading.  In  the  cases  of  both  American  pine 
and  softwoods,  however,  quantities  are  given  in  cubic  feet. 


Timber 

Countries 

Siam  

British  Xorth  Borneo  

South  China  

French  Indo-China  

Xorth  China  

Canada   

Australia  

Japan   

United  States  

Others   

American  Pine 


1936 

1935 

$14-3,6'58 

$12:2.332 

84.0-34 

127,348 

60,344 

88,100 

49.798 

87.688 

15.806 

5,659 

11.224 

5.895 

8.659 

7,495 

8.245 

4.199 

6.654 

18,422 

15.177 

51,525 

$403,599 

$518,753 

United  States 
Canada  


1936 
Cubic  Feet 
490.209 
66.500 


117,146 

20,528 


556,709 


137.674 


1935 
Cubic  Feet 
847.360 
63.669 


911.029 


211,297 

16,247 

227,544 


Softwoods 

1936  1935 
Cubic  Feet         $         Cubic  Feet  $ 


United  States   290,675  74,371  283.836  65.048 

South  China   136.784  32.648  141.537  41,593 

Canada   115.044  28.312  160.070  53.684 

British   Xorth   Borneo   65.243  10.440  49.729  12.503 

Malaya   15.590  4.410   

Xorth  China   15,695  4.237   

Other   833  173  83.474  32.670 


639,864       154.591       718,646  205,498 


Canadian  Lumber  Imports 

1936  1935 

Timber                                                                                  $11,224  $  5,895 

American  pine  ,                     20.528  16,247 

Softwoods                                                                               28.312  53,684 


30.587—3 


$60,064 


$75,826 
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Total  imports  of  Canadian  lumber  amounted  to  $60,064  as  against  $75,826, 
a  decrease  of  $15,762  or  20  per  cent.  Imports  from  all  sources  showed  a  decrease 
of  34  per  cent. 

LEATHER 

Sole  Leather. — Canadian  sole  leather  imports  during  1936  amounted  to 
$2,993  as  against  $8,028  during  1935. 

Importations  of  sole  leather  into  Hongkong  consist  principally  of  an  inferior 
grade  product,  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  native  shoes  and  slippers. 
South  China,  Siam,  British  Malaya,  French  Indo-China,  and  Kwongchowan 
contribute  to  this  trade. 

The  sole  leather  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  more  expensive  European- 
style  footwear  is  imported  from  Australia,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States. 

Australia  practically  monopolizes  this  trade  owing  to  her  ability  to  supply 
reasonably  priced  bellies,  shoulders,  and  bends;  imports  from  Canada  are  con- 
fined to  high-grade  bends.  The  Canadian  product  has  established  a  reputation 
for  itself  over  the  period  of  the  last  few  years,  and  is  in  demand  where  a 
superior-grade  sole  leather  is  required.  The  main  obstacle  to  increased  business 
is  price. 

Upper  Leather. — Canadian  upper  leather  imports  into  Hongkong  amounted 
to  $5,735  as  against  $16,155  in  1935.  During  the  year  under  review  business 
was  extremely  difficult  owing  to  the  low  prices  quoted  from  the  United  States. 
A  small  quantity  of  Canadian  calf  upper  leather  is  sold  locally,  but  as  the 
quality  is  such  that  it  can  only  be  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  a  high  grade 
of  ladies'  shoe,  business  is  very  restricted.  What  the  market  demands  is  a  thick 
calf  leather  similar  to  that  offered  by  German  firms — one  that  can  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  men's  shoes  also.   Here  again  price  is  the  predominant  factor. 

VERMICELLI 

Imports  of  vermicelli  into  Hongkong  are  recorded  under  the  general  item 
"  vermicelli,  including  macaroni  and  noodles."  On  the  assumption  that  imports 
from  North  and  South  China  consist  of  noodles  only,  it  is  estimated  that  during 
1936  total  imports  of  vermicelli  and  macaroni  amounted  to  approximately  $9,000 
as  against  $15,437  for  1935. 

Canada  again  enjoyed  the  bulk  of  this  trade  with  $6,863  as  against  $8,937 
in  1935. 

ZINC  SPELTER 

Imports  of  zinc  spelter  into  Hongkong  during  1936  were  recorded  at  10,955 
piculs  ($46,695)  as  against  2,126  piculs  ($10,220) . 

Germany  was  the  principal  supplier  with  3,061  piculs  ($13,755)  as  against 
nil  in  1935.  Canada  was  second  in  importance  with  2,520  piculs  ($12,044)  com- 
pared with  839  piculs  ($3,799). 

BARREL  STAVES 

Imports  of  barrel  staves  from  Canada  amounted  to  $7,750  during  1936  as 
against  $1,724  during  1935. 

Increased  business  would  be  available  to  Canadian  shippers  if  they  were 
in  a  position  to  quote  competitively  on  straight  Douglas  fir  staves  similar  to 
those  being  supplied  by  United  States  exporters. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  FINLAND 

J.  A.  MacDonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  May  10,  1937. — Finland  has  an  area  of  149,900  square  miles,  of  which 
11 -5  per  cent  is  occupied  by  lakes.  Of  the  total  land  area,  73-6  per  cent  is 
covered  by  coniferous  forests  and  about  6-6  per  cent  is  cultivated.  The  land 
area  is  distributed  among  different  classes  of  owners,  over  half  being  privately 
owned  and  about  40  per  cent  belonging  to  the  state.  The  remainder  is  con- 
trolled largely  by  joint-stock  companies,  although  1-7  per  cent  is  owned  by 
various  communities. 

Population,  Language,  Currency 

The  population  of  Finland  is  approximately  3,800,000,  of  which  about  90 
per  cent  are  Finnish-speaking  and  the  remainder  largely  Swedish-speaking.  About 
59-6  per  cent  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  16-8  per  cent  in 
industry,  4-3  per  cent  in  commerce,  and  3-8  per  cent  in  transport.  The 
remainder,  about  15-5  per  cent,  are  engaged  in  other  occupations. 

The  unit  of  currency  in  Finland  is  the  markka  or  Finnish  mark,  hereafter 
referred  to  as  Fmk.  It  has  been  stabilized  at  Fmks.  227  to  the  pound  sterling 
since  1932.   In  terms  of  Canadian  currency  its  present  value  is  about  2-2  cents. 

The  principal  centres  of  population  in  Finland  are:  Helsinki  (Helsingfors) , 
268,592;  Viipuri  (Viborg),  71,817;  Turku  (Abo) ,  69,041 ;  and  Tampere  (Tam- 
merfors),  58,220.  The  first  three  are  seaports,  as  are  also  Kotka  and  Hanko 
(Hango).   Turku  and  Hanko  are  open  the  year  round. 

Depression  and  Recovery 

Finland  wTas  one  of  the  first  countries  to  suffer  from  the  depression.  This 
was  inevitable  since  Finland  was  a  young  republic,  heavily  in  debt,  which  had 
only  recently  reached  an  advanced  stage  in  dealing  with  her  own  raw  materials 
preparatory  to  their  sale  abroad.  The  falling  demand  for  timber,  pulp,  paper, 
cellulose,  and  cardboard,  her  principal  export  products,  combined  with  Britain's 
departure  from  the  gold  standard,  produced  a  wave  of  depression  which  reached 
its  lowest  depth  in  1931-32. 

But  Finland  was  one  of  the  first  countries  to  recover  from  the  depression, 
and  recovery  in  a  large  measure  was  due  to  the  vast  expansion  of  the  export 
trade,  fostered  by  judicious  employment  of  the  country's  natural  advantages. 
Contributing  causes  of  the  recovery  were  the  stabilization  of  the  exchange  at  a 
low  value,  and  a  conservative  program  of  public  works.  The  increased  produc- 
tion and  export  of  wood  products,  particularly  pulp  and  cellulose,  were,  how- 
ever, of  primary  importance. 

Results  of  Success  in  Export  Trade 

The  results  of  Finland's  success  in  export  trade  may  be  summarized  under 
two  heads.  Externally  she  has  gone  more  than  half-way  towards  liberating 
herself  from  a  formerly  heavy  burden  of  foreign  debt,  incurred  because  short- 
age of  capital  at  home  had  compelled  her  to  seek  funds  abroad  for  the  develop- 
ment of  her  resources.  Internally,  the  natural  expansive  monetary  process, 
working  through  the  banking  system,  has  promoted  capital  development,  par- 
ticularly in  the  establishment  and  expansion  of  secondary  industries,  and  in  the 
improvement  of  transport  and  other  facilities  of  modern  life. 

Both  debt  repayment  and  capital  improvement,  it  is  freely  recognized, 
have  levied  a  cost,  in  the  form  of  the  retention  of  a  general  standard  of  living 
lower  than  might  have  been  justified  by  the  actual  expansion  of  current  trade. 
Bui  the  progress  achieved  in  respect  of  the  country's  economic  equipment, 
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brought  about  almost  entirely  on  a  basis  of  private  enterprise,  is  regarded  as 
well  worth  the  cost. 

The  Year  1936 

A  vigorous  economic  revival  was  experienced  in  Finland  during  1934  and 
the  greater  part  of  1935,  and  the  rising  tendency  continued  to  an  even  more 
marked  extent  throughout  the  year  .1936.  The  features  that  characterized 
economic  conditions  in  Finland  last  year  were  increased  production,  growing 
activity  in  foreign  trade,  a  favourable  balance  of  money  payments,  and  a  very 
easy  money  market.  There  was  a  pronounced  improvement  in  the  timber 
market  and  a  distinct  tendency  for  prices  to  rise — a  reflection  of  the  same 
tendency  in  the  world  market. 

Agriculture 

The  principal  crops  in  Finland  are  grain  (wheat,  rye,  and  barley),  fodder 
(principally  oats),  potatoes,  vegetables,  and  hay.  Dairy  cattle  represent  some 
62  per  cent  of  the  animal  stock.  In  the  period  1926-30  the  number  of  dairy 
cows  averaged  1,273,000,  but  according  to  the  census  of  1934  the  number  has 
increased  to  1,784,100.  Horses  (358,700)  comprise  about  29  per  cent  of  the 
animal  population.  The  number  of  pigs  (503,700)  and  sheep  is  comparatively 
small.  There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  poultry.  In  1928  it  was  estimated 
that  the  number  of  full-grown  hens  reached  1,363,000;  in  1934  the  census 
returned  a  total  of  3,024,000. 

FREEHOLD  FARMS 

Important  measures  were  adopted  by  the  Finnish  Government  in  respect 
to  agriculture  in  the  year  1928.  The  policy  of  transferring  the  ownership  of 
the  land  to  the  tenants  who  farmed  it  was  adopted,  as  a  result  of  which  most 
of  the  Finnish  farms  are  now  freehold.  It  should  be  noted  that  most  Finnish 
farmers  have  timber  on  their  land,  from  which  they  derive  an  important  sub- 
sidiary income.  Most  of  the  Finnish  agricultural  population  are  engaged  in 
forestry  during  the  winter. 

FARM  RELIEF  MEASURES 

Finnish  agriculture  suffered  tremendously  during  the  depression,  but  the 
Government  took  drastic  relief  measures,  with  the  result  that  Finnish  farming 
communities  are  now  relatively  prosperous.  The  principal  measures  adopted 
by  the  Government  included  the  stabilization  of  indebtedness  and  lowering  of 
rates  of  interest,  the  granting  of  export  premiums  on  certain  foodstuffs  such  as 
butter,  eggs,  cheese,  and  bacon,  the  artificial  maintenance  of  prices,  and  the 
compulsory  milling  of  Finnish  grain. 

MILLING  REGULATIONS 

With  respect  to  these  milling  regulations,  a  law  (No.  257)  was  passed  on 
September  30,  1931,  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  market  for  domestic 
grain.  The  law  stipulated  that  all  flour  mills  grinding  foreign  rye  and  oats 
must  also  mill  a  certain  quantity  of  domestic  grain,  and  imported  rye  flour 
must  be  mixed  with  locally-milled  flour.  The  specific  quantities  are  determined 
periodically  by  the  State  Council,  which  has  issued  a  series  of  decrees.  The 
latest  of  these  was  No.  143  of  April  2,  1936,  which  fixes  the  milling  percentage 
for  Finnish  rye  and  oats  at  5.  Previously,  however,  the  milling  percentage  for 
these  grains  had  been  25.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  regulations  do  not 
apply  to  wheat. 

PRODUCTION  OF  CEREALS 

The  Government  have  endeavoured  to  promote  the  extension  of  wheat 
cultivation.   This  has  been  done  by  maintaining  the  price  of  wheat  at  a  high 
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level,  and  by  encouraging  the  milling  of  domestic  wheat  through  the  application 
of  a  high  tariff  on  wheat  flour.  There  have  been  no  direct  subsidies  to  wheat 
farmers,  however. 

Finland  is  becoming  increasingly  self-supporting  in  wheat  and  other  grains. 
In  1930  wheat  production  was  only  864,013  bushels,  but  by  1936  production 
had  increased  to  over  3,200,000  bushels,  and  wheat-growing  continues  to  extend 
rapidly. 

HARVEST  VALUE  A  RECORD 

As  a  whole,  the  Finnish  harvest  proved  favourable  last  year  in  almost  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Particularly  good  results  are  recorded  for  spring  sowings, 
potatoes  and  meadow  hay,  while  rye  gave  a  slightly  poorer  yield  than  in  the 
previous  year.  As  the  tendency  of  prices  for  all  kinds  of  grain  was  favourable 
to  producers,  the  value  of  the  harvest,  according  to  preliminary  calculations, 
established  a  record  of  about  5,800  million  Fmks.  The  increase  over  1935  repre- 
sents very  nearly  700  million  Fmks.  The  previous  record  was  attained  in  1932, 
when  the  value  of  the  harvest  was  estimated  at  fully  5,300  million  Fmks. 

Milk,  which  is  as  a  rule  the  Finnish  farmer's  principal  source  of  pecuniary 
income,  was  on  the  average  a  few  points  lower  in  price  last  year  than  in 
1935.  It  is  also  the  case  that  the  price  for  the  produce  of  animal  husbandry 
rose  very  slightly.  The  total  index  for  agricultural  produce  averaged  77  last 
year  as  against  75  in  1935  and  70  in  1934.  On  the  other  hand,  the  price  index 
for  agricultural  requisites  rose  from  90  to  92,  and  the  index  for  wTages  from 
85  to  91,  displaying  a  pronounced  rising  tendency  towards  the  end  of  the  year. 

By  this  means  the  profits  of  actual  agriculture  were  slightly  reduced.  How- 
ever, it  can  be  stated  that  the  other  source  of  farmers'  income,  the  sale  of 
timber  and  lumber  work,  did  not  flow  as  abundantly  as  last  year.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  during  the  floating  season  of  1935-36  the  rural  population  obtained 
an  income  of  1,800  million  Fmks.  from  this  source,  in  comparison  with  2.050 
million  Fmks.  in  the  previous  year.  As  both  timber  prices  and  wages  rose  very 
much  last  autumn,  and  it  is  expected  that  lumber  work  will  be  carried  out  on 
a  larger  scale  than  in  any  previous  year,  the  current  season  should  establish  a 
fresh  record. 

Industry 

The  general  level  of  industrial  activity  in  Finland  reached  a  higher  stage 
than  ever  before  during  the  past  year.  The  volume  index  for  January- 
September  rose  13  points  to  159  (1926  equals  100),  and  was  thus  close  on  66  per 
cent  higher  than  during  the  depression.  Thanks  to  the  rise  in  prices,  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  production  was  even  greater  last  year,  the  value  index 
rising  16  points  to  136,  and  exceeding  the  figure  in  1931  by  72  per  cent.  Both 
volume  and  value  of  industrial  production  were  appreciably  larger  than  during 
the  previous  boom  in  1928. 

EXPORT  INDUSTRIES 

The  increase  in  production  during  last  year  was  largest  in  those  branches 
of  production  that  work  for  export.  The  volume  of  production  in  the  timber 
industry  was  25  per  cent  larger  than  during  the  same  period  in  1935,  and  the 
increase  in  value  amounted  to  53  per  cent,  thanks  to  the  good  state  of  the  timber 
market.  In  the  case  of  the  paper  industries,  the  corresponding  increase  in 
volume  was  16  per  cent,  and  the  increase  in  value  31  per  cent.  In  the  timber 
industry  the  increase  in  production  was  achieved  without  raising  the  capacity, 
but  in  the  paper  industries  the  productive  capacity  was  also  increased,  chiefly 
in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  cellulose. 
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DOMESTIC  CONSUMING  INDUSTRIES 

All  the  principal  branches  of  industry,  the  products  of  which  are  sold  mostly 
in  Finland,  also  recorded  higher  production,  although  the  increase  was  com- 
paratively moderate.  According  to  preliminary  figures,  the  volume  of  production 
during  the  third  quarter  of  last  year,  compared  with  the  same  quarter  of  1935, 
recorded  a  rise  of  15  per  cent  in  the  textile  industry,  14  per  cent  in  the  leather 
and  footwear  industry,  11  per  cent  in  the  building  materials  industry,  9  per 
cent  in  the  manufacture  of  foodstuffs  and  luxuries,  and  7  per  cent  in  the  metal 
and  machinery  industry. 

Woodworking  Industries 

The  woodworking  industries  of  Finland  are  of  primary  importance  to  the 
economic  life  of  the  country.  The  gross  value  of  production  of  these  industries 
amounts  to  no  less  than  44  per  cent  of  the  entire  industry  of  the  country,  and 
their  part  in  Finland's  export  trade  is  even  more  remarkable.  During  the  last 
few  years  the  production  of  these  industries  accounted  for  about  85  per  cent  of 
the  entire  export  of  the  country. 

SAWMILLING 

The  basic  woodworking  industry  of  Finland  is  sawmilling,  and  there  are  at 
present  more  than  500  mills  producing  sawn  timber  for  export.  These  mills 
have  formed  an  organization,  known  as  the  Sawmill  Owners'  Association,  to 
watch  over  their  joint  interests.  The  marketing  of  the  timber  in  foreign  coun- 
tries is,  however,  conducted  by  agents  as  previously. 

PLYWOOD 

The  plywood  industry  is  the  youngest  branch  of  the  Finnish  woodworking 
industries.  The  first  mill  was  established  in  1912,  and  since  that  date  the 
industry  has  expanded  until  there  are  now  eighteen  plywood  mills  in  the 
country.  This  expansion  was  due  largely  to  the  plentiful  supplies  of  fine  clear- 
quality  birch  found  in  the  country.  The  same  is  true  of  the  spool-manufac- 
turing industry,  which  also  uses  birch  as  the  principal  raw  material.  Finland 
is  the  world's  largest  exporter  of  plywood  and  spools. 

PULP  AND  PAPER 

The  important  pulp  and  paper  industry  of  Finland  may  conveniently  be 
subdivided  in  accordance  with  the  principal  products,  mechanical  pulp,  chemical 
pulp,  and  paper.  Combined,  these  sections  are  by  far  the  most  important  of 
the  Finnish  woodworking  industries. 

There  are  forty-three  mills  devoted  to  the  production  of  mechanical  pulp. 
These  have  been  located  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rapids,  where  cheap  power  is 
available.  Both  white  and  brown  mechanical  pulps  are  manufactured,  and  the 
product  is  marketed  in  both  dry  and  moist  form.  The  mechanical  pulp-mills  have 
formed  their  own  sales  organization,  the  Finnish  Wood-pulp  and  Board  Union, 
which  handles  about  97  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of  mechanical  pulp  and 
board. 

There  are  at  present  thirty-seven  mills  in  Finland  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  sulphite  and  sulphate  pulp,  and  cellulose  is  the  principal  export  article 
of  the  country.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  an  increasing  percentage  of 
Finnish  cellulose  is  being  consumed  by  the  domestic  paper  industry. 

The  paper  industry  of  Finland  is  of  growing  importance.  There  are  twenty- 
five  mills  in  operation  at  present,  and  production  includes  writing  and  printing 
paper,  wrapping  and  kraft  paper,  cigarette  and  toilet  papers,  etc.,  but  the  chief 
product  of  the  Finnish  mills  is  newsprint.   Practically  all  the  mills  belong  to  the 
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Finnish  Paper  Mill  Association,  which  handles  sales  in  all  countries  with  the 
exception  of  Finland,  Russia,  Poland,  and  the  Baltic  States,  on  which  markets 
sales  are  made  through  the  Finnish  Paper  Office.  Another  organization,  the 
Kymin  Osakeyhtio-Kymmene  Aktiebolag,  sells  its  own  products  on  all  markets 
other  than  those  covered  by  the  Finnish  Paper  Office. 

Unemployment 

The  labour  market  experienced  constant  improvement  during  1936.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  the  number  of  unemployed  was  estimated  at  17,800  as 
compared  with  19,200  at  the  beginning  of  1935  and  41,000  two  years  previously. 
In  January  and  February  unemployment  increased  somewhat  owing  to  the 
usual  seasonal  conditions,  and  by  the  end  of  February  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed was  about  20,600.  A  great  improvement  set  in  during  the  following 
months,  so  that  by  the  end  of  August  there  were  scarcely  1,000  unemployed 
workpeople  in  the  country.  At  this  time  there  was  actually  a  shortage  of  labour 
in  many  fields. 

Conditions  were  considered  so  satisfactory  that  the  Unemployment  Boards 
were  later  abolished,  and  the  care  of  temporarily  unemployed  persons  has  been 
entrusted  to  the  social  committees  of  the  municipalities.  The  level  of  wages  in 
Finland  has  been  rising  by  voluntary  agreement,  and  there  was  not  a  serious 
labour  dispute  during  the  year. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  BELGIUM  IN  1936 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(The  average  rate  of  exchange  in  1936  was  one  dollar  equals  29-6  Belgian  francs) 

V 

Ores,  Metals  and  Products 

Belgium  possesses  an  important  metallurgical  industry,  built  up  on  ample 
local  deposits  of  coal,  but  the  country  lacks  most  of  the  ore  and  raw  materials 
required  for  its  blast  furnaces  and  metallurgical  works  of  all  kinds.  Canada 
contributes  15  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  lead  ore,  10  per  cent  of  imports  of 
zinc  ore,  and  5  per  cent  of  imports  of  crude  zinc. 

The  main  production  consists  of  semi-manufactures  of  iron,  steel,  and  other 
metals  such  as  bars,  profiles,  and  other  rolled  products.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
regards  machinery  in  general,  imports  exceed  exports. 

The  value  of  imports  and  exports  of  products  dealt  with  under  this  section, 


by  main  categories,  was  as  follows  in  1936: — 

Imports  Exports 
Thousands  of  Francs 

Ores  of  common  metals   1,131,373  116,107 

Crude  or  rough  cast  iron,  steel  and  other  common 

metals,  including  scrap   1,069,256  1,531,170 

Rolled   products,  pipes,   fittings,   and   cast  stamped 

or  forged  pieces,  unfinished   304.965  2,756,827 

Other  manufactures  of  common  metals   292.079  458,315 

Machinery  and  apparatus,  non-electrical   689.843  361,550 

Machinery  and  apparatus,  electrical,  including  wire 

and  cables   359,765  273.060 

Railway  rolling  stock  and  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  for 

land,  sea  and  air  transport   599,535  463,734 


Total   4,446,816  5,960,763 

Cutlery  and  miscellaneous  products   187,738  114,843 
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IRON  AND  STEEL 

Belgium's  blast  furnaces  produced  3,204,000  metric  tons  of  pig  iron, 
3,108,000  tons  of  crude  steel,  2,448,000  tons  of  finished  steel,  and  40,800  tons 
of  finished  iron  in  1936. 

Ore.5?. — Foreign  iron  ores,  richer  than  the  Belgian,  are  readily  imported  from  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  and  France,  while  other  supplies  are 
obtained  from  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Algeria;  total  imports  last  year  amounted  to  10.718,136 
metric  tons  valued  at  433.404,000  fr.  (excluding  imports  from  the  Grand  Duchy,  which,  for 
customs  purposes,  form  part  of  Belgium),  while  exports  totalled  935,380  tons  valued  at 
31,032,000  fr. 

Imports  of  manganese  ore  totalled  154,285  metric  tons  (33.015,000  fr.),  consigned  mainly 
from  Portuguese  India  (78,234  tons),  Russia  (32,965  tons),  and  British  India  (14,174  tons); 
total  imports  in  1935  were  considerably  higher  (239,557  tons,  42.915,000  fr.). 

Imports  of  iron  pyrites  amounted  to  172,942  metric  tons  valued  at  20,518,000  fr. ;  Spain 
and  Portugal  were  practically  the  only  foreign  sources  of  supply  for  this  commodity. 

Pig  Iron. — Imports  of  pig  or  crude  cast  iron  consisting  of  ferro-metallic  alloys  totalled 
61,310  metric  tons  valued  at  72,968,000  fr.  (exports  162  tons),  consigned  mainly  from  Norway 
and  Germany;  imports  of  other  pig  iron  amounted  to  218,684  tons  (96,828.000  fr.),  chiefly 
from  Russia,  Holland,  France,  and  Germany  (exports  62,542  tons,  26,741,000  fr.,  mainly  to 
France). 

Blooms  and  Billets. — Imports  of  steel  in  blooms  were  valued  at  7,401.000  fr.  (exports 
10,088,000  fr.).  Imports  of  steel  billets  totalled  33,109  tons  (23,486.000  fr.) ;  exports  were 
about  ten  times  larger  (343,472  tons,  209,175,000  fr.) ;  consignments  to  Great  Britain  totalled 
232,967  tons. 

Rolled  Products. — The  main  items  in  exports  of  drawn  products,  of  which  Belgium  is 
a  leading  producer,  are:  special  profiles,  such  as  I,  T,  and  L  beams.  459.272,000  fr.;  merchant 
bars  and  other  hot-drawn  or  rolled  iron.  651.603.000  fr.;  steel  rails,  44.215.000  fr.;  railway 
fishplates,  9,166,000  fr.;  railway  ties,  32,223,000  fr.;  cold-drawn  bars,  17,158.000  fr.;  sheet- 
iron,  rough,  434,900.000  fr.;  sheet-iron,  galvanized  or  coated  with  lead,  274,174.000  fr. ;  hoop 
iron  or  steel,  177,413,000  fr. ;  wire,  hot-drawn,  115.562.000  fr. ;  wire  or  wire  rods,  cold-drawn,' 
66,814,000  fr. 

Items  where  imports  exceeded  exports  were  chiefly:  special  steel  bars,  imports  18.978.000 
fr.,  exports  3,841,000  fr.;  steel  wire  for  the  manufacture  of  cables  and  ropes,  imports 
20,111,000  fr.,  exports  42,000  fr. 

Pipes  and  Fittings. — Imports  of  cast-iron  pipes  were  valued  at  1.973.000  fr..  against 
exports  of  6,533,000  fr.:  imports  of  fittings  totalled  655.000  fr.,  and  exports  849,000  fr. 

Imports  of  pipes  or  tubes,  hot-drawn,  whether  welded  or  not,  were  valued  at  15.530,000 
fr.,  against  exports  of  89,783,000  fr. ;  imports  of  cold-drawn  pipes  totalled  4.122,000  fr.  and 
exports  2,700,000  fr. ;  imports  of  galvanized  iron  pipes  amounted  to  1,199,000  fr.  and  exports 
6,475,000  fr.  Imports  of  iron  and  steel  fittings  totalled  1.817,000  fr.,  against  exports  of 
5,454,000  fr..  besides  imports  of  malleable  iron  valued  at  9,094,000  fr.  and  exports  of  668.000  fr. 

Steel  Structures. — Imports  of  steel  structures  such  as  bridges,  roofs,  and  framework  of 
iron  or  steel  totalled  1,412,000  fr.  Exports  were  valued  at  45.275,000  fr.,  consignments  being 
mainly  to  Brazil,  the  Belgian  Congo,  Argentina,  Holland,  Egypt,  and  Iran. 

Tools. — The  Belgian  market  for  tools  of  all  kinds  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  Germany. 

Imports  of  agricultural  hand-tools  amounted  to  5.242,000  fr.,  against  exports  of  4.533.000 
fr.,  mainly  consigned,  to  the  Belgian  Congo.  The  chief  items  are  as  follows  (export  values 
within  parentheses):  spades,  279.000  fr.  (189.000);  shovels.  455.000  fr.  (2.073.000);  picks, 
mattocks,  hoes,  304.000  fr.  (1.760.000);  scj'thes  and  sickles.  1,312.000  fr.  (13.000);  forks  and 
rakes,  2,259.000  fr.  (239,000);  axes,  hatchets,  splitting-tools,  278,000  fr.  (244,000).  Imports 
of  lawn  mowers  were  valued  at  713,000  fr.,  of  which  Germany  was  credited  with  322.000  fr., 
Great  Britain  136,000  fr.,  and  the  United  States  100,000  fr. ;    exports  were  only  7,000  fr. 

Imports  of  saws  included:  circular  saw  blades,  1,774.000  fr.  (exports  161.000);  endless 
band  saws,  323,000  (348.000) ;  straight  saw  blades,  not  mounted,  2.385.000  fr.  (140,000) ;  hand 
and  other  saws,  mounted,  1,227,000  fr.  (85,000). 

Imports  of  files  and  rasps  totalled  4,302.000  fr.  (Germany  1.390.000  fr.,  United  States 
1,273.000  fr.,  France  718.000  fr.) ;  exports  were  valued  at  661,000  fr. 

Imports  of  vices,  screw-chucks,  stocks  and  dies,  ratchet  and  bit-braces,  spiral  drills, 
wrenches  and  spanners,  amounted  to  5,296.000  fr.  (Germany  3.507,000  fr.,  United  States 
879,000  fr.;  France  639,000  fr.) ;   exports  totalled  700,000  fr. 

Imports  of  tools  for  machine  tools,  including  accessories,  were  valued  at  15.726,000  fr., 
mainly  from  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  France,  the  United  States  being  credited  with 
760,000  fr.;  exports  totalled  1,577,000  fr. 

Imports  of  other  tools,  not  included  above,  were  valued  at  9.382.000  fr.;  this  includes 
pliers  and  pincers  (2,227.000  fr.)  and  plane  irons,  chisels,  gimlets,  bits,  and  similar  tools 
(3,874,000  fr.) ;  exports  totalled  7,445,000  fr. 
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Metal  Furniture. — Imports  of  beds,  tables,  and  chairs  of  iron  or  steel  were  valued  at 
783;O0O  fr.,  against  exports  of  1,165,000  fr. 

Imports  of  steel  office  equipment,  such  as  desks,  filing  cabinets,  etc.,  are  included  in  a 
general  item  together  with  other  metal  furniture,  excluding  refrigerators,  the  total  value  of 
which  was  3,327,000  fr.  Of  this  amount  the  United  Kingdom  is  credited  with  1,517,000  fr., 
Germany  801,000  fr.,  and  the  United  States  574,000  fr.;  exports  under  this  item  totalled 
428;000  fr. 

Stoves. — Imports  of  cast-iron  stoves,  fireplaces,  kitchen  ranges  and  cookers,  of  cast-iron 
and  sheet-iron,  undecorated  with  enamel  or  varnish,  were  valued  at  544,000  fr.,  compared 
with  exports  of  7,192.000  fr.  Imports  of  these  products,  nickelled,  enamelled,  or  otherwise 
decorated,  totalled  9,305,000  fr.,  mainly  from  Germany,  against  exports  of  11,784,000  fr., 
chiefly  to  Holland  and  France. 

Nails,  Bolts,  Screws. — Belgian  plants  turn  out  the  whole  range  of  wire  and  nail  products, 
as  well  as  screws  of  all  kinds. 

Imports  of  nails  amounted  to  5,524,000  fr.,  against  total  exports  of  65,368,000  fr.,  while 
imports  of  screws  and  bolts  of  iron  or  steel  were  valued  at  18,581,000  fr.,  compared  with 
exports  of  60,240,000  fr. 

COPPER  AND  PRODUCTS 

Total  imports  in  this  category  amounted  to  613,087,000  fr.?  compared  with 
exports  of  546,579,000  fr. 

There  is  a  large  electrolytic  copper  refining  plant  at  Hoboken,  near  Antwerp. 

Ore. — Imports  of  copper  ore  (malachite,  azurite,  ehalcopyrite,  etc.)  totalled  5,828  metric 
tons  (7.725.000  fr.),  consignments  being  chiefly  from  Sweden  (4.577,000  fr.) ;  exports  amounted 
to  508.000  fr. 

Anodes. — Imports  of  crude  cast  copper  in  ingots,  blocks,  anodes,  amounted  to  130,606 
metric  tons  valued  at  559,507,000  fr.  The  main  source  of  supply  is  the  Belgian  Congo 
(96,400  tons).  Consignments  from  Yugoslavia  totalled  14,050  tons,  from  France  6,656  tons, 
the  United  States  3.338  tons,  and  Norway  1,212  tons.  Exports  totalled  75,331  tons,  mainly 
to  France  (30.137  tons),  Germany  (16,202  tons),  and  Russia  (14,276  tons). 

Imports  of  old  copper  and  filings  were  valued  at  14,943,000  fr.,  against  exports  of 
17.639,000  fr. 

Sheets  and  Bars. — Imports  of  copper  in  sheets  or  plates,  hammered  or  rolled,  were 
valued  at  3,680.000  fr.,  mostly  from  Germany.  Exports  amounted  to  31,626,000  fr.,  mainly 
to  France  and  Holland. 

Imports  of  bars  and  wire  totalled  7,826,000  fr.  (including  brass,  1,726,000  fr.),  compared 
with  exports  of  30,063,000  fr.  (including  brass,  12,958,000  fr.). 

Imports  of  tubes  were  valued  at  5,275,000  fr.;  exports  6,635,000  fr. 


NICKEL 

Abodes. — Total  imports  of  nickel  in  ingots,  including  anodes,  were  valued  at  10,364.000  fr., 
consigned  mainlv  from  French  Oceanea,  Norway,  Great  Britain,  and  France.  Exports 
totalled  833.000  fr. 

Imports  of  other  nickel  products,  including  scrap,  amounted  to  9,816,000  fr.,  the  main 
items  being  sheets  and  plates.  2.583,000  fr.  (exports  16.738,000  fr.) ;  and  bars  and  wire, 
2.768.000  fr.  (exports  36,000  fr.). 

ZINC 

The  zinc  industry  is  one  of  Belgium's  principal  metallurgical  industries,  pro- 
duction being  mainly  for  export. 

Ore. — Imports  of  zinc  blende,  calamines,  etc.,  totalled  575,919  metric  tons  (194,970,000  fr.), 
consigned  mainly  from  Mexico  (153.181  tons),  Australia  (74,360  tons),  Canada  (57,220  tons), 
Sweden  (56.806  tons),  Yugoslavia  (54,006  tons),  and.  British  India  (46,863  tons).  Exports 
totalled  58,209  tons  (32,592,000  fr.),  mainly  to  Norway. 

Raw  Zinc. — Imports  of  raw  zinc  in  pigs  or  cast  slabs  amounted  to  10,880  tons  valued  at 
23.832.000  fr.,  consigned  mainly  from  Holland  (6,106  tons),  Norway  (2,379  tons),  and  Mexico 
( 1,763  tons);  imports  from  Canada  totalled  493  tons.  Exports  were  91,870  tons  valued  at 
202;866:000  fr.,  chiefly  to  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  France. 

Sheets. — Imports  of  zinc  sheets  or  plates  were  valued  at  only  880,000  fr.,  compared  with 
exports  of  115.672.000  fr. 
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LEAD 

Lead  metallurgy  has  been  carried  on  in  Belgium  for  a  long  time.  The  raw 
material  is  obtained  from  abroad  and  exports  of  semi-manufactures  and  pro- 
ducts exceed  imports. 

Ore. — Imports  of  lead  ore  (galena,  cerusite,  etc.)  amounted  to  99,886  metric  tons  valued 
at  160,054,000  fr.,  the  leading  sources  of  supply  being  Yugoslavia  (17,330  tons),  Sweden  (16,909 
tons),  Canada  (15,183  tons),  and  Australia  (12,858  tons).  Exports  totalled  166  tons 
(392,000  fr.). 

Raiv  Lead. — Imports  of  raw  lead  in  Digs  or  cast  slabs,  etc.,  amounted  to  35,211  tons 
(78,240,000  fr.),  mainly  from  Mexico  (31,566  tons). 

Exports  totalled  57,417  tons  (142,780.000  fr.),  chiefly  to  France,  Germany,  and  Holland. 

TIN 

Ore. — Imports  of  tin  ore  (cassiterite,  stannin,  etc.)  amounted  to  87.680  tons  (157,- 
358,000  fr.),  against  exports  of  12,947  tons  (6,631,000  fr.). 

Raw  Tin. — Imports  of  raw  tin  in  pigs,  cast  slabs,  etc.,  totalled  3,460  tons  (94.075,000 
fr.),  mainly  from  the  Belgian  Congo  (2,089  tons).  Exports  were  6,659  tons  (202,156.000  fr.), 
of  which  consignments  to  the  United  States  totalled  33,042,000  fr. 

ALUMINIUM 

Imports  of  aluminium  and  products  were  valued  at  47,536,000  fr.,  against 
exports  of  12,683,000  fr. 

Imports  of  bauxite  were  valued  at  289.000  fr. 

Raw  aluminium  imports  totalled  2,517  metric  tons  (25,309.000  fr.),  consigned  mainly 
from  Switzerland  (1,435  tons),  Norway  (353  tons),  France  (207  tons),  and  Austria  (196 
tons) . 

Imports  of  aluminium  in  sheets  and  wire  were  mainly  from  Switzerland. 
Imports  of  household  kitchen  utensils  were  valued  at  2,335,000  fr.,  mainly  from  Germany; 
exports  totalled  1,495,000  fr. 

MOLYBDENUM  AND  OTHER  ORES 

Molybdenum. — Imports  of  molybdenum  ore  were  valued  at  12,039.000  fr.,  the  United 
States  being  the  only  foreign  source  of  supply.  Exports  totalled  10,522,000  fr.,  almost 
exclusively  to  Germany. 

Wolfram. — Imports  of  wolfram  ore  totalled  3,877,000  fr.,  consigned  from  China,  Bolivia, 
British  India,  and  Japan;  exports  were  valued  at  3,925,000  fr. 

Antimony. — Imports  of  antimony  ore  were  valued  at  8.623,000  fr.,  supplied  mainly  by 
Bolivia  and  Japan.   Exports  totalled  268,000  fr. 

Miscellaneous. — Imports  of  all  other  ores,  not  included  under  the  foregoing  headings, 
totalled  88,200,000  fr.,  against  exports  of  16,000,000  fr. 

Machinery  and  Apparatus 
non-electrical  products 

Boilers  and  Heaters. — Imports  of  multitubular  steam  boilers  and  parts  were  valued  at 
4.398,000  fr.,  against  exports  of  819.000  fr.  Imports  of  other  steam  boilers  amounted  to 
279.000  fr.;  exports  4,798,000  fr. 

Imports  of  superheaters,  heaters,  economizers  and  apparatus  for  condensers  and  coolers 
totalled  3,472,000  fr.;  exports  1,279,000  fr. 

Imports  of  cast-iron  boilers  for  central  heating  were  valued  at  1,577.000  fr.  (Germany 
1,287,000  fr.) ;  exports  totalled  4,193,000  fr. 

Imports  of  radiators,  chiefly  of  cast  iron,  for  heating  purposes,  amounted  to  1,283,000  fr., 
compared,  with  exports  of  15,845,000  fr. 

Engines  and  Pumps. — Imports  of  pumps,  compressors,  and  internal  combustion  engines 
were  valued  at  73,685,000  fr.  (United  States  3,846,000  fr.),  against  exports  of  2,587,000  fr. 

Tractors  and  Rollers. — Imports  of  traction  engines,  tractors,  and  road  rollers  were  valued 
at  7,153,000  fr.  (United  States  1,078,000  fr.) ;  exports  213,000  fr. 

Agricultural  Apparatus. — Imports  of  apparatus  for  the  preparation  and  tilling  of  the 
soil  were  valued  at  1,683,000  fr.  (exports  1,931,000  fr) ;  imports  of  machinery  for  harvesting 
and  threshing  totalled  25.647.000  fr.  (exports  1.494,000  fr) ;  imports  of  other  agricultural 
apparatus  amounted  to  9,988,000  fr.  (exports  17,001.000  fr.). 
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Imports  of  cream  separators  totalled  2,860,000  fr.,  mainly  from  Sweden;  exports 
9,208,000  fr. 

Imports  of  reapers  and  binders  were  valued  at  8,134,000  fr.,  Germany  being  credited 
with  4,637,000  fr.,  France  2,092,000  fr.,  Canada  385,000  fr.,  and  Great  Britain  310.000  fr. 
Exports  totalled  417,000  fr. 

Imports  of  tedding  machines  and  rakes  were  valued  at  1,586,000  fr.  (Germany  1.001,000 
fr.,  France  528,000  fr.) ;    exports  6,000  fr. 

Imports  of  mowing  machines  totalled  10,025,000  fr.  (Germany  3.017,000  fr.,  France 
3,006,000  fr.) ;  exports  58,000  fr. 

Imports  of  other  harvesting  and  threshing  machinery  amounted  to  3.457,000  fr.  (Ger- 
many 1,578,000  fr.,  Denmark  967,000  fr.) ;  exports  35,000  fr. 

Imports  of  incubators  were  valued  at  630,000  fr.  (United  States  190,000  fr.) ;  exports 
500,000  fr. 

Typewriters,  Adding  Machines. — Imports  of  typewriters,  calculating  machines,  cash 
registers  and  parts  amounted  to  36.196,000  fr.  (United  States  19,088,000  fr.,  Germany  11,- 
054,000  fr.) ;  exports  1,930,000  fr. 

Industrial  Machinery. — Imports  of  weighing,  lifting,  or  loading  apparatus  totalled 
12,918.000  fr.  (exports  13.464.000  fr.) ;  textile  machinery,  71,261,000  fr.  (exports  32,580,000  fr.) ; 
sewing  machines  38.375.000  fr.  (exports  1.280.000  fr.) ;  machine  tools,  27,111,000  fr.  (exports 
37.247.000  fr.);  other  industrial  apparatus,  179.252,000  fr.  (exports  88.874.000  fr.). 

Imports  of  parts  and  accessories  were  valued  at  183,590,000  fr.  (exports  127,328.000  fr.). 

ELECTRICAL  GOODS 

Dynamos  and  Motors. — Imports  of  electric  generators,  motors,  and  transformers  were 
valued  at  56,287.000  fr.,  of  which  Germany  was  credited  with  27,375,000  fr.  (United  States 
4,126.000  fr.) ;  exports  totalled  22,830.000  fr. 

Batteries. — Imports  of  dry  batteries  and  parts  amounted  to  4,450,000  fr.,  Denmark  being 
credited  with  2,262,000  fr.  and  Germany  with  922,000  fr.    Exports  totalled  213,000  fr. 

Imports  of  accumulators  and  plates  were  valued  at  1.93'3.000  fr.;  the  United  States  was 
the  chief  supplier  (877.000  fr.).   Exports  totalled  3,383,000  fr.,  mainly  to  Holland. 

Wire  and  Cable,  Insulated. — Imports  of  submarine  and  underground  cables  were  valued 
at  1.117,000  fr.,  against  exports  of  39.214,000  fr. 

Imports  of  insulated  wTire  or  cables  totalled  14,434,000  fr.,  compared  with  exports  of 
42,928,000  fr. 

Radios. — Imports  of  radio-electrical  apparatus,  complete,  for  telegraphy,  telephony,  tele- 
vision, etc..  were  valued  at  14.896.000  fr.  Consignments  of  6.850,000  fr.  are  credited  to 
Germanv.  2.666.000  fr.  to  the  United  States,  1.929000  fr.  to  Holland,  and  1.359,000  fr.  to 
Great  Britain.   Exports  totalled  7,619,000  fr.;  chiefly  to  Holland. 

Imports  of  incomplete  apparatus  and  mounted  units  were  valued  at  2,151,000  fr..  against 
exports  of  13.692.000  fr. 

Imports  of  loud  speakers,  microphones,  pick-up  apparatus,  condensers,  and  transformers 
totalled  5.183,000  fr.;   exports  4,951.000  fr. 

Imports  of  valves,  tubes,  and  lamps,  including  those  mounted  on  sets,  were  valued  at 
31.375.000  fr..  mainly  from  Holland  (12,056.000  fr.)  and  the  United  States  (11,929,000  fr) ; 
exports  totalled  1.859,000  fr. 

Imports  of  telegraph  and  telephone  apparatus  totalled  4,839,000  fr.,  against  exports  of 
79.325.000  fr. 

Imports  of  other  detached  parts  amounted  to  17,008,000  fr.;  exports  1.251,000  fr. 

Other  Apparatus  and  Parts. — Imports  of  electric  or  electro-technical  apparatus  and 
oarts.  not  included  elsewhere,  were  valued  at  135,566,000  fr.,  compared  with  exports  of 
17,083,000  fr. 

Electric  Meters. — Imports  of  electric  meters  totalled  10,917,000  fr.,  mainly  from  Switzer- 
land (6,013,000  fr.)  and  Germany  (2.751,000  fr.). 

Imports  of  other  electric  measuring  apparatus  were  valued  at  7,564.000  fr..  mainly  from 
Germany  (4,253,000  fr.)  and  the  United  States  (1.022,000  fr.) ;  exports  540,000  fr. 

Lamps. — Imports  of  incandescent  electric  bulbs,  gas-filled,  were  valued  at  7,883.000  fr. 
(exports  3.907.000  fr.).  Imports  of  vacuum  lamps  totalled  11,543,000  fr.  (exports  10.622,000 
fr.). 

Vehicles 

Railway  Equipment. — Belgium  specializes  in  the  construction  of  locomotives,  tramways, 
and  railway  rolling  stock  of  all  kinds. 

Imports  of  locomotives  and  tenders  were  valued  at  2,863,000  fr.,  compared  with  exports 
totalling  38,058,000  fr. 

Imports  of  railway  and  tramway  cars,  self-propelled  or  not,  including  mail  and  luggage 
vans,  etc.,  were  valued  at  1.455,000  fr.,  as  against  exports  totalling  21.218.000  fr.  Imports  of 
goods  wagons,  trucks,  and  trollies  amounted  to  674.000  fr.,  compared  wTith  exports  of 
67  346,000  fr. 
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Imports  of  mounted  axles  for  locomotives  and  rolling  stock  were  valued  at  74,000  fr.; 
exports  7,257,000  fr.   Imports  of  grease  boxes  totalled  36,000  fr.;  exports  2,938,000  fr. 

Imports  of  permanent  way  materials,  including  frogs,  switching  apparatus,  and  turn- 
tables, were  valued  at  1,734,000  fr.;  exports  0,172,000  fr. 

Automobiles. — The  automobile  industry  in  Belgium  is  concerned  mainly  with  the 
assembly  or  finishing  of  motor  cars,  the  tendency  being  to  increase  local  production  of 
certain  parts.  There  are  at  most  only  two  local  makes  of  private  automobiles,  although 
trucks  and  bodies  are  manufactured  locally  to  a  certain  extent. 

Imports  of  passenger  cars,  including  taxis,  were  valued  at  81,024,000  fr.,  as  against 
exports  and  re-exports  of  166,056,000  fr.  Imports  of  other  automobiles  totalled  254,000  fr.; 
exports  1,173,000  fr. 

The  value  of  passenger  cars,  complete,  imported  into  Belgium,  together  with  the  value 
of  passenger  cars  temporarily  imported  for  finishing  purposes,  by  countries  whence  con- 
signed, is  given  in  the  following  table : — 

Passenger  Automobiles 

Imports  In  Bond  Total 
Country                                             Francs.  O'OO  omitted 

Total   34.020  47.004  81.004 

France   9.915    9.915 

Germany   7.529  14.641  22.170 

Holland   1.475            28  1.503 

Italy   5,902    5.902 

United  States   6.141  31.664  37.805 

United  Kingdom   2.428           428  2.856 

Imports  of  chassis  with  motors  were  valued  at  9,437,000  fr..  against  exports  of  49,144,- 
000  fr. 

Imports  of  bodies  totalled  5.245,000  fr.;  exports  99.000  fr. 

Imports  of  other  automobile  parts  (excluding  motors,  tires,  and  electrical  equipment) 
were  valued  at  410,885,000  fr.,  against  exports  of  13,280,000  fr. 

Motor  Cycles. — Imports  of  motor  cycles,  including  side-cars,  were  valued  at  710,000  fr., 
against  exports  of  11.062,000  fr. ;  imports  of  parts  and  accessories,  other  than  motors,  frames, 
and  tires,  totalled  1.666,000  fr.,  compared  with  exports  of  2,475,000  fr. 

Bicycles. — Imports  of  bicycles  amounted  to  178,000  fr. ;  exports  2,160.000  fr.  Imports 
of  parts  of  iron  and  steel  were  valued  at  29.468.000  fr.,  as  against  exports  of  10,397,000  fr. 

Aeroplanes. — Imports  of  aeroplanes  were  valued  at  12.090.000  fr.  (Germany  6.816.000  fr., 
Italy  (3,646,000  fr.) ;  exports  totalled  7.384,000  fr.  (Latvia  5,810,000  fr.). 

Cutlery 

Imports  of  cutlery,  excluding  agricultural  and  mechanical  edge  tools,  were  valued  at 
18,834,000  fr.,  including  safetv  razors  and  blades  valued  at  3.215.000  fr.,  of  which  Germany 
supplied  2.340.000  fr..  Great  Britain  397.000  fr..  and  France  303.000  fr.  Exports  of  cutlery 
totalled  3.294,000  fr.  (safety  razors  and  blades  120,000  fr.). 

Scientific  and  Optical  Apparatus 

Imports  of  scientific  instruments  and  optical  goods  were  valued  at  63,364,000  fr.,  com- 
pared with  exports  of  8,606,000  fr. 

The  main  items  in  this  group  were  cameras,  including  motion  picture  cameras  (imports 
10,321.000  fr.,  exports  563,000  fr.) ;  surgical  instruments  (imports  11,520,000  fr.,  exports 
2,077,000  fr.) ;  precision,  measuring,  and  drawing  apparatus  (imports  16,445,000  fr.,  exports 
1,583.000  fr.) ;  sextants,  levels,  theodolites,  microscopes,  telescopes,  marine  glasses  (imports 
4,331,000  fr.,  exports  275,000  fr.) ;  glassware  and  other  goods  (imports  20.747.000  fr..  exports 
4,098,000  fr.). 

Musical  Instruments 

Imports  of  pianos,  including  player-pianos,  were  valued  at  1.276,000  fr.,  against  exports 
of  221.000  fr.;  imports  of  other  musical  instruments  totalled  6.055,000  fr.  (exports  980,000  fr.). 

Watches  and  Clocks 

Imports  of  watches,  parts,  and  movements  were  valued  at  26,165.000  fr.  (exports  1,343,000 
fr.) ;  imports  of  clocks  and  parts  totalled  16,842,000  fr.  (exports  766,000  fr.). 

Arms  and  Weapons 

Imports  of  weapons  of  war,  including  armoured  tanks,  were  valued  at  389,000  fr.,  against 
exports  of  36.610,000  fr.  Imports  of  war  ammunition  and  projectiles  totalled  1,492,000  fr., 
compared  with  exports  of  31,691,000  fr. 

Imports  of  hunting  carbines  and  other  firearms,  not  for  war,  were  valued  at  38,882,000  fr., 
against  exports  of  66,010.000  fr. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  SWITZERLAND  IN  1936 

W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(For  ton  read  metric  ton,  which  equals  2,205  pounds;  one  franc  equals 
$0.23  at  present  rate  of  exchange,  though  from  January  1  to  September  26,  1936. 
it  equalled  approximately  SO. 33;  one  hectolitre  equals  22  gallons;  one  kilo 
equals  2-2  pounds.) 

Foreign  Trade 

There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  total  external  commerce  of  Switzerland 
in  1936  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  combined  value  of  imports 
and  exports  amounted  to  2,147,895,000  francs  as  compared  with  2,105,264,000 
francs  in  1935.  There  was  a  gain  therefore  of  42,631,000  francs,  or  slightly 
more  than  2  per  cent,  the  increase  in  exports  more  than  making  up  for  the  fall 
in  imports. 

Import  Trade 

Total  imports  in  1936  were  valued  at  1,266,262,000  francs,  being  17,042,000 
francs  or  roughly  1-3  per  cent  less  than  in  1935,  when  goods  to  the  value  of 
1,283,304,000  francs  were  brought  into  the  country.  The  value  of  imports  has 
been  falling  steadily  since  1929,  the  total  for  the  present  period  representing 
but  approximately  46  per  cent  of  the  arrivals  in  that  year.  A  larger  decline  is 
noticeable  in  the  quantity  figures:  in  1936  arrivals  weighed  7,152,492  tons  as 
compared  with  7,483,619  tons  in  the  preceding  twelve  months,  a  decrease  of 
about  4-4  per  cent. 

The  fall  in  imports  is  chiefly  attributed  to  two  main  factors.  First,  the 
quota  restrictions  which  regulate  the  arrivals  of  a  great  many  commodities  and 
thus  reduce  the  amounts  of  foreign  goods  coming  on  to  the  domestic  market; 
and  second,  a  steady  decline  in  consumer  purchasing  power  arising  from  lesser 
amounts  received  as  wages,  due  to  the  prevalence  of  unemployment,  heavy  taxes 
to  which  the  defence  program  will  add,  plus,  till  at  least  June  of  1936,  a  low 
rate  of  return  on  foreign  investments. 


PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS 

Over  the  year  as  a  whole  there  was  an  increase  in  imports  of  foodstuffs, 
their  value  being  354,900,000  francs  as  compared  with  327,600,000  francs  in 
1935.  The  first  two  quarter  totals  were  less  than  in  1935,  the  third  approxi- 
mately the  same,  while  in  the  fourth  there  was  recorded  an  increase  of  over 
44  per  cent. 

Arrivals  of  raw  materials  were  valued  at  405,400,000  francs,  a  decline  from 
the  1935  total  of  416,800,000  francs — the  quick  rise  in  the  fourth  quarter  not 
being  quite  enough  to  make  up  for  the  declines  in  the  first  nine  months. 

Manufactured  products  at  506,000,000  francs  in  1936,  when  compared  with 
538.800,000  francs  in  1935,  account  for  most  of  the  falling-ofY  in  total  imports. 

A  table  outlining  principal  imports  into  the  Confederation  during  the  past 
two  years  is  appended: — 

1935  1936 
Commodity  M.  Tons     Frs.  1,000     M.  Tons     Frs.  1.000 

Raw  cotton   26.530       27.671  24,650  30.770 

Raw  wool   9,040       16.150  8.070  19.822 

Iron  for  construction  purposes   98,720       13,162  99,050  13.747 

Raw  copper   14.960         8.059  12,33€  8.746 

Wood  for  building  and  other  purposes.  ..  173.550       17.350  108.170  12.252 

Raw  tobacco   6.950       13.932  6^600  12,159 

Coal   3.087.820       76.427       3,177.970  82,635 

Gasolene   206.690       20.831  193.810  20.166 

Automobiles   10,880       28.773  9.790  23.274 
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Principal  Imports  into 


Commodity- 
Machinery  

Instruments  and  apparatus 
Ladies'  and  gents'  clothing 

Artificial  silk  

Cotton  yarns  

Cotton  tissues  

Silk  fabrics  

Woollen  dress  materials.. 

Wheat  

Sugar  

Eggs  

Raw  coffee  

Fresh  fruit  and  vegetables 
Feeding  stuffs  


Switzerland — Concluded 


1935  1936 
M.  Tons     Frs.  1,000     M.  Tons     Frs.  1.000 


20.710 

47,810 

17.500 

40.566 

2.120 

27,056 

1,660 

23,433 

420 

12,411 

280 

9.258 

L .  t'U  u 

1 1  ,o.iy 

9  010 

Q  77fi 

o.l  ID 

3.0  80 

11.146 

2.450 

10.023 

3.750 

22.251 

3.960 

22,741 

1.330 

23.122 

1.510 

22,937 

1.220 

17.275 

1.200 

17.355 

480.110 

54,203 

463.940 

66.741 

122.730 

13.219 

115.270 

13.311 

13.990 

14,081 

13,630 

14.719 

18.640 

15.642 

15.140 

12.036 

81,480 

29,676 

137,070 

39,074 

451,390 

44,566 

375,800 

42,838 

Export  Trade 

The  reverse  of  the  medal  is  more  encouraging,  for  exports  showed  gains 
both  in  quantity  and  value.  The  latter  at  881,633,000  francs  is  the  highest  since 
1931,  and  an  increase  of  approximately  7-26  per  cent  and  59,673,000  francs 
over  the  1935  exports  of  821,960,000  francs.  Quantities  were  much  greater, 
total  shipments  in  1936  weighing  521,367  tons  as  compared  with  427,392  tons 
in  1935,  an  advance  of  93,975  tons,  or  of  about  22  per  cent. 

Rises  are  noticeable  right  along  the  line  in  manufactured  products,  which, 
as  from  the  beginning  of  the  second  quarter,  began  to  gain  due  to  the  more 
favourable  international  position.  The  added  stimulus  arising  from  the  devalua- 
tion made  the  last  three  months  of  the  year  a  period  of  great  export  activity. 


PRINCIPAL  EXPORTS 


The  metal  industry  enjoyed  the  most  considerable  expansion  in  external 
trade,  particularly  for  watches  and  machines.  Gains  were  also  noticeable  in 
the  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  division,  exports  of  colouring  materials  and 
industrial  chemicals  advancing  sharply.  The  textile  section  reported  increased 
shipments  in  most  of  its  branches.  The  gain  in  cheese  shipments  was  a  favour- 
able factor  for  the  foodstuffs  industry,  while  for  shoe  manufacturers  exports 
were  valued  more  highly^  than  last  year. 

Particulars  of  some  of  the  main  exports  classified  as  per  their  respective 
industrial  branches  are  listed  in  the  following  table: — 


Textile  industry  

Silks  

Embroideries  

Cotton  tissues  

Cotton  yarns  

Artificial  silk  

Metal  industry  

Watches  

Machines  

Instruments  and  apparatus  

Raw  aluminum  

Foodstuffs  

Cheese  

Condensed  milk  

Chocolate  

Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  industry. 

Aniline  dyes  and  indigo  

Medicines  and  perfumes  

Industrial  chemicals  

Hat-making  industry  

Footwear  ind  istry  


1935 

1936 

Millions 

of  Francs 

140.4 

148.5 

26.2 

29.4 

12.7 

16.3 

46.7 

52.3 

21.0 

17.5 

16.8 

16.5 

266 . 8 

313.2 

124.5 

151.6 

97.9 

110.4 

29.1 

32.4 

15.3 

18.8 

40.2 

44.6 

34.6 

39.0 

4.8 

4.1 

1.1 

1.5 

124.9 

144 . 6 

65.0 

74.6 

42.9 

42.7 

17.0 

27.3 

12.3 

13.2 

12.9 

13.6 
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Balance  of  Trade 

The  visible  balance  of  trade,  which  since  1917  has  been  unfavourable,  was 
again  so  in  1936,  but  to  a  lesser  extent  than  in  any  year  since  1922.  Imports 
exceeded  exports  in  1936  by  384,000,000  francs  as  compared  with  an  unfavour- 
able balance  in  1935  of  488,000,000  francs,  and  of  742,000,000  francs  in  1933. 


Distribution  of  Trade 

Switzerland's  immediate  neighbours  are  both  her  principal  suppliers  and 
consumers. 

Imports  were  derived  chiefly  from  the  following  countries:  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  Exports  were  shipped 
principally  to  Germany,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and 
Italy. 

Particulars  of  the  Confederation's  external  commerce  with  these  and  other 
main  suppliers  are  outlined  below: — 

Imports  Exports 
1935  1936  1935  1936 

Country  Figures  in  Thousands  of  Francs 

Germany   338,392       314,149       169,664  171,404 

France   207,918       186,754       121,270  114,512 

Italv   91.296         83,475         72,778  61,598 

United  Kingdom   76,306        77,290        77,934  97,865 

United  States   69,531        71,691        48,106  70,102 

Belgium   40,174         46,734         22,446  25,917 

Czechoslovakia   39.863         45,860         23,886  39,237 

Holland   37,017        39,374        23,952  24,554 

Hungary   17,457         35,770         10,584  9,260 

Roumania   36,156        34,977        10,981  7,236 

Argentina   53,149        34,712        13,661  16,553 

Austria   28,963        26,875        21,969  24,662 

Canada   12,850        26,682  7,769  8,377 

No  other  country  beyond  those  included  above  sent  to  or  received  from 
Switzerland  more  than  20,000,000  francs  worth  of  goods  during  1936.  A  new 
treaty  has  recently  been  concluded  with  France,  which  promises  to  be  of 
material  benefit. 

Trade  with  Canada 

For  the  first  time  in  three  years,  a  revival  is  noticeable  in  the  commercial 
relations  between  Switzerland  and  Canada.  Total  trade  in  1936  was  valued  at 
35,060,000  francs  as  compared  with  20,619,000  francs  in  1935.  There  is  thus 
an  increase  of  14,441,000  francs,  or  approximately  70  per  cent.  The  detailed 
statistics  published  by  the  Swiss  Government  are  still  in  course  of  preparation, 
and  not  until  the  receipt  of  these  in  a  couple  of  months'  time  can  particulars 
of  the  1936  commerce  be  studied  comprehensively. 

The  chief  gain  in  the  trade  between  the  two  countries  was  shown  in  imports 
from  Canada,  which  increased  both  in  quantity  and  value,  the  percentage 
advances  being  approximately  108  and  145  respectively.  Exports  of  Swiss 
goods  to  Canada  also  moved  up  to  8,378,000  francs  in  comparison  with  7,769,000 
francs  in  1935,  an  increase  of  roughly  7-8  per  cent.  The  table  appended  con- 
tains a  resume  of  total  imports  and  exports  between  the  Dominion  and  the 
Confederation  over  the  past  five  years: — 

Imports  from  Canada     Exports  to  Canada 
Year  M.  Tons  Francs  Francs 

1932   ..  331,436  47,730.535  10.809.377 

1933    258,533  35.430.000  9.484.000 

1934    93.426  15.447.000  7.219.000 

1935    66.037  12.850.000  7.769,000 

1936    161.552  26.682.000  8,378.000 
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In  Swiss-Canadian  trade  wheat  has  always  been  the  commodity  of  prin- 
cipal importance,  and  it  is  the  increase  in  shipments  of  this  cereal  which  accounts 
in  the  main  for  the  gain  in  the  total  trade.  The  percentage  value  of  wheat  in 
imports  from  the  Dominion  was  81  as  against  56  in  1935.  Canada's  share  in 
1936  was  35  per  cent  as  compared  with  12  per  cent  in  1935.  This  increase  is 
considerable;  but  at  one  time  Switzerland  drew  about  50  per  cent  of  her  wheat 
requirements  from  the  Dominion. 

This  past  year  has  shown  a  decline  in  total  imports  of  other  products, 
except  cereals.  This  factor  is  rather  surprising,  as  during  the  past  few  years 
imports  from  the  Dominion  had  shown  a  steady  rise.  The  table  below  shows 
the  imports  from  Canada  of  cereals  and  the  total  of  other  products  during  the 
past  three  years: — 

1934  1935  1936 

M.Tons  Frs.  l.OOO  M.  Tons  Frs.  1.000    M.  Tons     Frs.  1.000 


Wheat   86.880       11.071       57.368         7.202       155.469  23.515 

Rye  : .      '    50  6 

Oats   1.988  232         2.524  317  2.482  312 


Total  cereals   88.868       11.303       59.892         7.519       158.001  23.833 

Total  other  products  ..         4.558         4.144         6.145         5.331  3.551  2.849 


Grand  total   93.426       15,447       66.037       12.850       161.552  26.682 


MARKET  FOR  ASBESTOS  IN  FRANCE 

J.  P.  M anion,  Assistant  Commercial  Attache 
Imports 

Paris,  May  5,  1937. — Asbestos  being  a  raw  material  necessary  to  certain 
industries,  enters  France  free  of  duty.  Furthermore,  unlike  certain  raw  materials 
in  which  there  is  over-production  in  a  number  of  countries,  sources  of  supply 
are  not  controlled  by  quota  restrictions  or  allotments.  Rhodesia,  Canada,  South 
Africa,  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  the  main  producers.  There  is  thus  little  choice 
among  supplying  countries,  more  especially  as  certain  grades  are  produced  in 
one  country  and  not  in  another. 

In  1936  French  import  statistics  show  total  imports  of  15,343  metric  tons. 
Rhodesia  (6,560  tons)  was  the  chief  source  of  supply,  followed  by  Canada  (4,428 
tons),  South  Africa  (2,427  tons),  and  the  Soviet  Union  (1,389  tons).  Imports 
from  these  four  sources  amounted  to  97  per  cent  of  the  total  trade. 

The  French  statistics  of  importation  do  not  conform  to  the  statistics  of 
Canadian  exports  for  1936  as  supplied  by  Canadian  producers.  According  to 
the  records  received  by  importers,  Canada  shipped  during  the  year  1936.  6.988 
tons  of  asbestos  fibre  and  crude  asbestos,  and  an  additional  1,090  tons  of 
asbestos  sand  or  waste.  The  first  classification  had  a  value  of  $474,000,  and 
the  second  of  $21,200. 

Grades 

About  60  per  cent  of  imported  asbestos  is  used  for  shingles,  pipes,  and 
other  industrial  products  of  that  nature.  This  accounts  for  9,000  tons  of  the 
total  imports,  and  is  followed  by  2,400  tons  for  making  into  asbestos  yarn  and 
thread.  Asbestos  paper  and  board  use  about  2,000  tons  of  imported  material 
yearly,  and  other  uses  account  for  approximately  1,700  tons. 

Because  Rhodesian  supplies  are  of  the  higher  qualities,  the  value  of  imports 
from  that  source  was  about  15,000,000  francs,  or  slightly  less  than  $1,000,000. 
About  30  per  cent  of  imports  from  Rhodesia  were  for  yarn-making,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  remaining  70  per  cent  was  for  slate,  etc.,  with  only  200  tons 
coming  in  for  board. 
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Canada  is  credited  with  about  250  tons  in  the  form  of  crude  asbestos,  700 
tons  for  unclassified  uses,  and  of  the  remainder  only  12^  per  cent  was  for  yarns, 
55  per  cent  for  slate,  and  32^  per  cent  for  board. 

The  Russian  supplies  were  entirely  destined  for  slate  and  pipe  manufac- 
ture, and  the  supplies  of  other  countries  were  mainly  for  unclassified  uses. 

Imports  of  Asbestos  Manufactures 

While  imports  of  raw  asbestos  totalled  15,000  tons,  imports  of  manufac- 
tures only  amounted  to  261  tons,  showing  that  French  industry  works  up  itself 
over  98  per  cent  of  the  asbestos  products  in  use  in  France. 

French  statistics  show  asbestos  products  coming  in  under  five  different 
categories,  as  paper  or  board  in  rectangular  sheets;  in  other  shapes;  threads, 
strings,  and  ropes;  braids,  cloth,  and  other;  and  in  the  form  of  brake  linings. 

In  value,  the  latter  still  forms  the  most  important  item,  despite  the  forty- 
five  or  more  producers  in  France.  According  to  official  statistics,  imports  of 
brake  linings  were  as  follows  for  1936: — 

Volume  Value 
M.  Tons  Francs 

Great  Britain   56.4  1.980.000 

United  States   44.5  1.025.0OO 

Germany   24.3  638.000 

Other  countries   3.0  95,000 


128.2  3,738,000 

Imports  of  braid,  cloth,  and  other  are  valued  at  809,000  francs,  and 
amounted  to  26-6  tons.  Great  Britain  supplied  12  tons,  the  United  States  9 
tons,  and  Germany  and  Belgium  3  tons  each. 

Imports  of  thread,  strings,  and  rope  came  mostly  from  Great  Britain,  which 
supplied  6-3  tons,  while  Germany  supplied  2-4  tons,  and  other  countries  less  than 
1  ton. 

Paper  or  board  in  rectangular  sheets  forms  a  fairly  important  item,  the 
value  of  imports  being  593,000  francs  ($20,000).  Germany  supplied  58-0-  tons, 
the  United  States  19  tons,  Belgium  and  Canada  each  3  tons,  and  other  countries 
a  total  of  3  tons.  It  is  not  known  what  products  are  included  in  this  item,  but 
the  Canadian  product  shipped  under  the  item  is  paper  to  be  used  as  a  filter  in 
the  chemical  industry. 

Sheets,  shaped,  lined,  not  rectangular,  have  a  lesser  interest,  Germany 
supplying  8^  tons,  and  all  other  countries,  including  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  Belgium,  dividing  up  the  remaining  2\  tons  of  imports. 

Tariffs  and  Quotas 

There  is  no  duty  and  no  quota  on  entries  of  raw  asbestos  fibre.  The  duty 
on  asbestos  products,  however,  is  in  general  high,  and  in  each  category  there  is 
the  additional  protection  of  a  quota  restriction. 

In  addition  to  the  rates  of  duty,  there  is  a  6  per  cent  circulation  tax,  which, 
although  it  is  in  effect  an  internal  sales  tax,  is  collected  upon  customs  entry. 

Asbestos  products  are  all  under  restriction  as  regards  the  total  amount 
imported.  The  restrictions  are  divided  into  quarterly  periods,  but  in  order  to 
facilitate  comparison  with  total  imports,  they  are  given  hereunder  on  a  yearly 
basis  in  metric  tons: — 

Actual  Imports, 
Quota  1936 

-Paper  or  board:  M.  Tons      M.  Tons 

In  rectangular  sheets   3)8.2  85.8 

Shaped  or  cut   10.2  11.0 

Threads  and  cords   2.6  9.5 

Plaits,  cloth,  etc   20.2  26.6 

Brake  linings   31.8  12S.2 
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As  will  be  seen,  the  quota  was  exceeded  in  most  cases.  As  most  of  the 
goods  in  question  are  for  use  in  industry,  the  committee  in  charge  of  examining 
requests  for  entry  into  France  undoubtedly  allow  supplementary  imports  if 
it  is  shown  to  them  that  the  goods  are  needed  by  industrialists  and  are  not  to 
be  obtained  in  France. 

Any  Canadian  firm  in  France  wishing  to  market  asbestos  fibre  products 
may  address  samples  and  c.i.f.  prices  to  the  office  of  the  Commercial  Attache, 
3  rue  Scribe,  Paris. 

AGRICULTURAL   CO-OPERATIVE   MARKETING  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York  City,  May  21,  1937. — The  steady  growth  of  the  co-operative 
movement  in  the  United  States  since  its  inception  in  the  nineteenth  century  is 
emphasized  in  a  recent  statistical,  release  of  the  United  States  Farm  Credit 
Administration. 

Statistical  Outline 

According  to  the  bureau's  co-operative  division,  $1,840,000,000  worth  of 
business  was  transacted  through  co-operative  marketing  and  purchasing  associa- 
tions in  the  1935-36  season.  This  turnover  was  spread  through  some  10,500 
associations,  86  per  cent  of  it  resulting  from  marketing  association  activities 
and  14.  per  cent  from  association  purchases. 

Classification  of  associations  according  to  products  handled  revealed  that 
29  per  cent  or  3,010  associations  were  engaged  in  the  grain  trade,  22  per  cent 
or  2,270  associations  in  the  dairy  business,  10  per  cent  or  1,063  associations  in 
fruits  or  vegetables,  10  per  cent  or  1,040  in  live  stock,  3  per  cent  in  cotton,  1*5 
per  cent  in  poultry  and  products,  1-1  per  cent  in  wool  and  mohair,  0*1  per  cent 
in  tobacco,  0-5  per  cent  in  nuts,  and  3-4  per  cent  in  miscellaneous  items. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  co-operative  activity  reveals  itself  as  an 
inverted  "U"  with  prongs  projecting  down  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaboard 
from  predominant  north-central  states  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa, 
which  share  nearly  one-third  of  all  the  co-operative  associations  in  the  United 
States.  In  these  key  states,  dairying,  grain,  and  live-stock  co-operatives  are 
predominant;  on  the  Pacific  Coast  the  fruit,  especially  citrus  fruit,  and  vegetable 
co-operatives  account  for  a  large  percentage  of  the  activity;  and  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  fruits,  vegetables,  eggs,  and  tobacco  are  the  important  items. 

Historical  Development 

Glancing  at  the  co-operative  development  of  the  past  sixty  years,  it  becomes 
evident  that  co-operative  organization  has  gained  its  greatest  momentum  from 
periods  of  economic  unrest  and  distress.  As  far  back  as  1873,  the  Grange 
endeavoured  to  alleviate  the  economic  distress  of  its  members  by  co-operative 
marketing  and  purchasing  organizations.  During  the  years  of  depression  fol- 
lowing the  great  war,  a  renewed  interest  in  co-operative  business  methods  was 
displayed,  but  with  this  important  difference,  the  organizing  initiative  came  from 
outside  sources  rather  than  as  direct  local  response  to  local  needs  that  character- 
ized most  of  the  local  formations  prior  to  that  time.  It  gave  rise  to  large  cen- 
tralized co-operatives  which  in  many  cases  failed  to  meet  the  test  of  time  or 
survived  only  after  severe  reorganization. 

Federal  Government  Assistance 

An  important  influence  since  post-war  depression  years  has  been  the  finan- 
cial encouragement  extended  to  co-operatives  by  the  Federal  Government.  One 
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of  the  early  laws  providing  assistance  of  this  type  was  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Act  of  1929.  Briefly,  that  was  an  act  "  to  establish  a  Federal  Farm  Board 
to  promote  the  effective  merchandising  of  agricultural  commodities  in  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce,  and  to  place  agriculture  on  a  basis  of  economic 
equality  with  other  industries." 

Congress  authorized  in  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  the  appropriation 
of  $500,000,000  as  a  revolving  fund  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  loans 
to  co-operative  marketing  associations  and  for  emergency  stabilization  opera- 
tions to  prevent  surpluses  from  unduly  depressing  farm  commodity  prices.  The 
provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  were  amplified  and  extended  by 
the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933,  to  which  reference  is  made  later. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  co-operative  organization,  the  main  effect  of 
the  Farm  Board  was  to  encourage  the  closer  co-ordination  of  existing  agencies 
into  regional  and  national  co-operatives,  and  this  was  extended  to  such  pro- 
ducts as  grain,  live  stock,  cotton,  wool,  beans,  sugar  beets,  dairy  products, 
poultry,  eggs,  and  pecans. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  influence  that  Federal  Government  activities  are 
exercising  over  co-operative  growth  in  the  United  States,  it  is  advisable  to 
sketch  briefly  the  steps  taken  by  the  Federal  Government  to  date. 

Clayton  Act,  1914 

In  1914  the  Clayton  Act,  section  6,  gave  sanction  to  the  existence  and 
operation  of  "  labour,  agricultural,  or  horticultural  organizations  instituted 
for  the  purposes  of  mutual  help  and  not  having  capital  stock  or  conducted  for 
profit."  The  limits  set  in  this  act  were  broadened  later  in  the  Capper-Volstead 
Act  passed  in  1922.   This  act  states  in  substance: — 

That  persons  engaged  in  the  production  of  agricultural  products  as  farmers,  planters, 
ranchmen,  dairymen,  nut  or  fruit  growers  may  act  together  in  associations,  corporate  or  other- 
wise, with  or  without  capital  stock,  in  collectively  processing,  preparing  for  market,  handling, 
and  marketing  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  such  products  of  persons  so  engaged. 
Such  associations  may  have  marketing  agencies  in  common;  and  such  associations  and  their 
members  may  make  the  necessary  contracts  and  agreements  to  effect  such  purposes:  pro- 
vided, however,  that  such  associations  are  operated  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  members 
thereof,  as  such  producers,  and  conform  to  one  or  both  of  the  following  requirements: — 

First.  That  no  member  of  the  association  is  allowed,  more  than  one  vote  because  of 
the  amount  of  stock  or  membership  capital  he  may  own  therein;  or, 

Second.  That  the  association  does  not  pay  dividends  on  stock  or  membership  capital 
in  excess  of  8  per  centum  per  annum. 

And  in  any  case  to  the  following: — 

Third.  That  the  association  shall  not  deal  in  the  products  of  non-members  to  an 
amount  greater  in  value  than  such  as  are  handled  by  it  for  members. 

The  act  also  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  take  proceed- 
ings in  a  prescribed  manner  against  those  co-operative  organizations  which 
operate  in  restraint  of  trade  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  At  the  same 
time,  the  act  in  no  way  supersedes  state  laws  which  have  been  enacted  respect- 
ing co-operative  associations.  The  Capper-Volstead  Act  has  been  reviewed  in 
considerable  detail  because  its  provisions  are  inherent  in  the  federal  policy  since 
that  time. 

Co-operative  Credit  Facilities 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  was  passed  in  1916.  This  provided  for  Federal 
Land  Banks  and  for  the  organization  of  National  Farm  Loan  Associations  and 
Joint-Stock  Land  Banks.  The  act  was  amended  in  1923  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  twelve  intermediate  credit  banks  to  be  located  at  the  same 
places  and  managed  by  the  same  officers  and  directors  provided  by  the  twelve 
Federal  Land  Banks.  While  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  Federal  Land 
Banks  was  to  facilitate  the  making  of  loans  upon  farm  lands  at  reasonable 
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rates  of  interest,  the  purpose  of  the  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Banks  was  to 
discount  paper  representing  loans  made  to  assist  agricultural  production.  This 
had  an  immediate  bearing  on  agricultural  co-operatives  as  it  enabled  them  to 
borrow  direct  from  the  banks  on  security  of  warehouse  receipts  or  shipping 
documents  representing  agricultural  products. 

Later  in  1933,  by  Presidential  executive  order  and  subsequent  enactment, 
the  various  banks  and  agencies,  including  the  Federal  Farm  Board  and  the 
revolving  fund  provided  under  the  Federal  Administration,  were  consolidated 
under  the  control  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  By  the  same  act  there 
was  created  a  central  bank  for  co-operatives  in  Washington,  D.C.,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  loans  to  co-operatives  of  regional  or  national  size.  Twelve 
district  banks  for  co-operatives  were  also  established,  one  in  each  farm  credit 
district  to  meet  the  need  of  smaller  co-operative  organizations.  The  lending  of 
these  banks  was  directed  primarily  towards  marketing  associations,  but  in  1935 
the  policy  of  the  banks  was  broadened  to  include  purchasing  and  service 
organizations  in  the  farm  industry. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  their  operations  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  on  December  31,  1936,  loans  and  discounts  outstanding  with  the  twelve 
district  banks  for  co-operatives  amounted  to  $41,869,279,  while  those  listed  with 
the  central  co-operative  bank  amounted  to  $27,777,962,  of  which  $14,308,145 
was  under  rediscount  with  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Banks.  Loans  from 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  revolving  fund  to  co-operatives  amounted  to 
$53,754,384. 

This  offering  of  credit  facilities  to  co-operatives,  together  with  the  creation 
of  a  division  of  co-operative  marketing  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
1926,  which  division  is  now  a  part  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  probably 
constitute  the  major  features  of  Federal  Government  assistance  to  farm  product 
co-operatives. 

Types  of  Co-operative  Associations 

While  there  is  a  wide  variety  of  co-operative  marketing  associations,  there 
are  a  few  broad  divisions  which  in  general  order  of  development  consist  of 
Local  Associations,  Federations  of  Local  Units,  Terminal  Market  Sales  Agencies, 
the  large  Centralized  Association,  Bargaining  Associations,  Regional  and 
National  Sales  Agencies,  Service  Agencies,  and  Buying  Agencies — the  latter  type 
of  organization  has  been  active  over  many  years  but  gained  increasing  promin- 
ence in  the  past  decade. 

LOCAL  MARKET  ASSOCIATIONS 

Local  associations  engaged  in  marketing  reached  their  peak  in  the  few  years 
following  the  World  War,  and  in  1922  the  number  of  associations  of  all  kinds 
primarily  engaged  in  marketing  totalled  some  11,770,  which  is  the  record  for 
organization  to  date.  Since  that  time,  and  especially  since  1931,  the  number 
of  associations  has  declined.  The  decrease  has  been  attributed  to  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  local  organizations,  to  the  development  of  sales  agencies,  especially 
in  the  marketing  of  live  stock,  which  is  one  of  the  three  large  sections  of  co- 
operative activity,  and  an  outright  cessation  of  organization  in  certain  agricul- 
tural trades,  such  as  fruit  marketing. 

Local  associations  of  necessity  remain  the  foundation  of  the  wider  ramifica- 
tions of  co-operative  organization  with  nine-tenths  of  the  active  farmers'  asso- 
ciations being  of  this  type.  Urged,  however,  by  their  own  desire  for  wider  ser- 
vice facilities  and  encouraged  since  1929  by  Federal  Government  support,  the 
local  associations  have  tended  to  integrate  into  more  imposing  co-operative 
structures.  This  tendency  is  traceable  in  practically  every  branch  of  co-operative 
marketing,  and  very  noticeably  so  in  the  three  main  branches  of  co-operative 
marketing  activity  with  memberships  totalling  more  than  half  a  million  each, 
dairying,  grain,  and  live  stock. 
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Dairy  Products 
butter 

More  than  500,000,000  pounds  of  butter  and  nearly  150,000,000  pounds 
of  cheese  were  made  in  co-operative  plants  during  1935.  The  co-operatively 
made  butter  was  36  per  cent  of  all  the  creamery  butter  made  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  co-operatively  made  cheese  was  24  per  cent  of  the  nation's  out- 
put of  cheese.  Of  the  2,270  co-operatives  handling  dairy  products  in  the  United 
States,  1,401  were  engaged  in  the  production  of  butter,  594  in  the  production 
of  cheese,  119  in  fluid  milk  distribution,  83  as  bargaining  associations,  and  73  in 
miscellaneous  activities.  Minnesota  was  the  leading  state  for  co-operatively 
produced  butter  with  an  output  in  1935  of  182,000,000  pounds  or  67  per  cent 
of  the  total  state  creamery-butter  production.  Iowa  produced  119200,000 
pounds  or  55  per  cent  of  the  total  state  production,  and  Wisconsin  97,000,000 
pounds  or  61  per  cent  of  the  total  butter  manufactured  there. 

LAND  O'  LAKES  CREAMERIES  INCORPORATED 

From  the  point  of  view  of  successful  co-operative  development  one  of  the 
most  interesting  examples  to  be  found  in  the  dairy  trade  is  that  of  the  Land  o' 
Lakes  Creameries. 

After  many  years'  experience  with  local  co-operative  creamery  associations 
and  later  with  county  federations,  the  representatives  of  these  associations  in 
Minnesota  were  called  into  informal  conference  in  1921  by  a  newly  organized 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Minnesota  to  consider  the  possibility  of  a 
state-wide  organization.  As  the  result  of  this  and  subsequent  meetings,  there 
was  incorporated  in  that  year,  with  the  support  of  over  300  co-operative  creamery 
associations,  the  Minnesota  Co-operative  Creameries  Association,  later  named 
the  Land  o'  Lakes  Creameries  Incorporated. 

From  a  service  of  merely  assembling  butter  for  carlot  shipment,  and  assist- 
ing through  field  men  in  the  improvement  of  quality  of  the  product  of  its  units, 
this  association  has  developed  into  a  nation-wide  organization  selling  the  product 
of  its  units  direct  to  retail  distributors. 

Products  are  received  from  member  creameries  on  a  consignment  basis, 
graded,  repacked  under  the  trade-mark  name,  and  sold.  Savings  are  achieved 
through  stress  on  quality  which  has  been  recognized  throughout  the  country 
and  bv  shipping  in  large  quantities  to  its  markets.  This  association  is  reported 
as  selling  each  year  about  80,000,000  pounds  of  butter,  and  in  addition  handles 
such  products  as  cheese,  cream,  casein,  milk  powder,  and  poultry  products. 

OTHER  REGIONAL  BUTTER  MARKETING  ORGANIZATIONS 

With  the  co-operation  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  there  was  also  organized 
in  recent  years  five  regional  butter  marketing  organizations  covering  the  Pacific, 
Central,  and  Northwest  dairy  regions.  The  regional  associations  are  separate 
corporations,  owned  and  controlled  by  their  membership  made  up  of  various 
creamery  federations,  such  as  the  Land  o'  Lakes,  the  Challenge  Cream  and 
Butter  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  other  important  organizations. 
Through  regional  associations  there  has  been  developed  an  interregional  mer- 
chandising program  that  extended  the  sale  of  the  individual  co-operative  pro- 
ducts  over  a  wide  area  without  undue  competition.  At  the  same  time  the  regional 
associations  have  been  permitted  to  borrow  from  the  revolving  fund  under  the 
control  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board. 

CHEESE 

Cheese  production  is  centralized  largely  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and 
adjacent  district.    Cheese  co-operative  associations  are  therefore  to  be  found 
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concentrated  in  this  state,  where  in  1914  there  began  to  operate  a  federation  of 
local  cheese  factories  which  ultimately  became  known  as  the  Wisconsin  Cheese 
Producers'  Federation  Co-operative.  This  federation  acted  as  the  sales  agent 
for  some  400  factories.  While  the  number  of  co-operative  cheese  associations 
has  declined  from  792  in  1926  to  675  in  1935.  the  total  production  has  remained 
comparatively  steady  as  production  of  individual  associations  increased. 

FLUID  MILK 

Co-operatives  engaged  in  the  fluid  milk  trade  are  of  two  general  types, 
the  milk  bargaining  associations  which  are  centred  in  the  large  cities  and  serve 
the  contributing  milk  sheds  and  the  milk  marketing  associations  which  actually 
distribute  the  milk  wholesale  or  retail.  Reports  of  the  United  States  Federal 
Government  indicate  a  remarkable  growth  in  both  types  of  organization.  Milk 
distributing  associations  have  increased  from  seven  associations  in  1920  to 
seventy-three  in  1934.  while  the  bargaining  associations  have  enlarged  from 
eight  associations  in  1920  to  fifty-two  in  1934. 

The  function  of  the  bargaining  association  is  primarily  that  of  a  producer's 
agent  in  seeking  markets  and  arranging  terms  of  sale  of  fluid  milk;  nevertheless, 
many  of  the  associations  undertake  an  extended  list  of  services  such  as  guaran- 
teeing credit,  inspection  of  milk,  and  other  aids  to  improved  marketing.  In  1934 
bargaining  associations  handled  some  8.463.454.240  pounds  of  milk,  while  the 
distributing  associations  handled  4.346.260.798  pounds. 

GRAIN 

It  is  estimated  that  during  the  1935-36  marketing  season  grain  busine-s  to 
the  value  of  $360,000,000  was  handled  through  co-operative  agencies.  More 
than  one-fourth  of  this  amount  represented  business  transacted  by  associations 
in  Illinois  and  Iowa.  Of  the  3.010  active  associations  at  the  close  of  the  1935-36 
season.  88  per  cent  were  in  the  twelve  north-central  states.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  other  branches  of  agriculture,  grain  co-operatives  originating  with  local 
elevator  associations  have  now  been  organized  into  regional  agencies,  and  a 
number  of  these  in  turn  into  a  national  sales  agency. 

LOCAL  ELEVATOR  CO-OPERATIVES 

While  the  history  of  the  formation  of  local  elevator  co-operatives  is  rather 
a  lengthy  one,  the  period  for  greatest  expansion  took  place  from  1912  to  1921. 
during  which  ten  years  61  per  cent  of  all  known  grain  marketing  associations 
were  formed.  At  the  latter  date  more  than  4.000  associations  were  estimated  to 
be  in  operation.  Subsequently,  the  number  of  local  associations  failed  to  increase, 
and  there  developed  the  Co-operative  Grain  Sales  Agencies  and  the  Wheat  Pools: 
the  latter  have  all  but  disappeared. 

Sales  agencies  usually  operated  on  the  terminal  markets  and  were  supported 
by  individual  farmers  and  local  associations.  In  addition  to  marketing  grain, 
the  sales  agencies  in  some  instances  provided  auditing  and  book-keeping  services 
to  the  local  elevators,  furnished  financial  assistance  to  their  members,  and  other 
special  forms  of  assistance  which  might  be  required. 

STATE  ASSOCLVTIOXS 

In  most  of  the  grain-producing  states  the  farmers'  elevator  association  also 
formed  state  associations  to  protect  their  interests.  These  trade  associations 
did  not  handle  grain  but  acted  as  trade  associations  for  co-ordinating  the 
interests  of  the  elevator  associations  and  rendering  such  services  as  assistance  in 
organizing,  bonding  managers,  auditing  and  legal  advice,  etc. 
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National  Co-operative  Grain  Marketing 

Efforts  at  the  formation  of  national  marketing  agencies  were  not  successful 
until  the  appearance  of  the  Farmers'  National  Grain  Corporation  in  1929, 
organized  in  co-operation  with  and  supported  by  the  Federal  Farm  Board. 

At  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  Farm  Board  in  1929  it  was  estimated 
there  were  about  4,000  elevator  associations  handling  about  500,000,000  bushels 
of  grain  annually,  8  wheat  pools  handling  about  17,000,000  bushels  and  17  sales 
agencies  handling  about  88,000,000  bushels. 

The  National  Grain  Corporation  was  comprised  of  some  27  of  these  large- 
scale  grain  organizations  consisting  of  terminal  market  sales  agencies,  wheat 
pools,  and  regional  elevator  groups.  During  the  1934-35  marketing  season  the 
corporation  handled  83,086,236  bushels  of  grain  compared  to  the  115,549,041 
bushels  of  grain  handled  by  all  classes  of  co-operative  organizations. 

Live-stock  Marketing 

At  the  close  of  the  1935-36  marketing  season  1,040  farmers'  associations 
were  listed  as  being  active  in  the  marketing  of  live  stock.  Ninety-one  per  cent 
of  the  associations  were  located  in  12  north  central  states  with  Illinois,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  and  Missouri  proving  suppliers  according  to  value  in  the  order  mentioned. 
Total  business  transacted  during  the  year  amounted  to  $250,000,000.  During 
1935  about  14  per  cent  of  the  cattle  and  calves  sold  on  58  public  stockyard 
markets  were  disposed  of  through  co-operative  agencies.  From  1928  to  1934  the 
percentage  of  cattle  and  calves  sold  on  the  public  stockyards  increased  from 
9-6  to  14-8,  lambs  and  sheep  from  11  to  22-8,  and  hogs  from  23-2  to  26-2. 

Live  stock  is  marketed  co-operatively  through  two  types  of  associations, 
the  local  shipping  association  and  the  central  co-operative  sales  agency. 

The  local  shipping  association  operates  primarily  as  a  live-stock  assembling 
organization  which  may  also  extend  to  the  making  of  the  sales  to  buyers  locally 
or  packers  located  at  market  terminals.  Local  shipping  associations  may  be 
federated  into  larger  units  to  form  county  shipping  associations. 

Prior  to  1929,  successful  local  shipping  associations  in  a  number  of  states 
were  able  to  realize  a  net  saving  of  20  to  75  cents  per  100  pounds  and  it  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  to  note  their  rapid  increase  from  1915  to  1924,  during 
which  ten-year  period  more  than  2,880  associations  were  organized. 

TERMINAL  SALES  AGENCIES 

With  the  advent  of  improved  trucking  facilities  that  permitted  direct  ship- 
ment to  centra]  marketing  points,  and  the  adoption  of  direct  buying  by  the 
packers,  many  of  the  local  associations  disappeared  so  that  in  1935  only  1,000 
to  1,100  were  in  operation.  In  their  place  there  has  appeared,  since  1917, 
terminal  sales  agencies,  which  by  1934  had  increased  to  44  agencies.  These 
associations  receive  live  stock  from  individual  shippers  or  associations,  prepare 
it  for  sale,  and  remit  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  to  the  shipper.  Another  function 
of  the  terminal  associations  is  to  purchase  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  for  their 
patrons;  they  also  maintain  in  most  cases  a  field  service  and  a  claim  and 
transportation  service. 

DIRECT  MARKETING 

In  addition  to  the  terminal  sales  associations  there  have  been  organized  a 
few  large  centralized  associations  which  practice  direct  marketing.  One  of  the 
outstanding  examples  of  this  type  of  association  was  the  western  cattle  marketing 
ass ociatibn  which  in  1934  reorganized  as  the  Pacific  States  Livestock  Association. 
This  association  sold  cattle  direct  from  the  range  to  the  packer. 
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NATIONAL  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  ASSOCIATION 

In  1929,  15  sales  agencies  were  organized  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  into  the  National  Livestock  Marketing  Association.  Under 
the  arrangements  of  the  National  Association,  any  regional  sales  agency  com- 
plying with  the  provisions  of  the  Capper-Volstead  Act  was  entitled  to  purchase 
stock  in  and  become  a  member  of  the  National  Association.  Each  sales  agency 
was  required  to  furnish  financial  statements  regularly  to  the  National  Association 
and  to  conform  to  their  marketing  policies.  At  present  there  are  23  member 
agencies  in  the  national  set-up. 

The  National  Association,  besides  supplying  its  member  associations  with 
marketing  information,  offered  credit  to  the  individual  producers  through  its 
subsidiary,  the  National  Feeder  and  Finance  Corporation,  and  the  latter's 
regional  live-stock  credit  associations.  In  the  organization  of  each  of  these 
credit  corporations,  a  portion  of  the  capital  stock  was  supplied  by  the  producers, 
bankers  and  co-operative  marketing  associations  and  the  balance  furnished  by 
the  Federal  Farm  Board  through  the  National  Livestock  Marketing  Association. 
Loans  bv  the  national  and  six  regional  live-stock  credit  corporations  since  1930 
amount  to  nearly  $200,000,000. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Fruit  and  vegetable  co-operatives  form  one  of  the  major  sections  of  co- 
operative marketing  activity  in  the  United  States.  Organization  has  taken 
place  in  nearly  every  state  of  the  country,  but  their  mortality  has  been  high; 
nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  3,462  associations  of  which  there  is  record  having  gone 
"  out  of  business."  In  spite  of  this  fact,  however,  it  was  estimated  that  the 
1.063  associations  active  in  1935  were  responsible  for  business  to  the  value  of 
about  $212,000,000. 

California  for  years  has  remained  the  most  important  state  for  co-operatives 
of  this  type.  Most  of  its  citrus  fruit  industry  is  co-operatively  controlled,  and 
for  the  past  twenty-three  years  about  50  per  cent  of  the  total  co-operative  fruit 
and  vegetable  business  has  been  transacted  by  California  organizations. 

Cotton 

The  history  of  attempts  at  co-operative  marketing  extend  back  to  the  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  it  was  as  late  as  1920  before  the  present 
large-scale  co-operative  organizations  were  formed.  Since  1925  there  have 
been  about  fifteen  large  associations,  and  although  there  have  been  subsequent 
changes  in  the  trade,  the  general  number  has  not  altered  and  at  present  fourteen 
of  the  existing  associations  are  members  of  the  American  Cotton  Co-operative 
Association,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  Since  1921  nearly  20,000,000  running 
bales  have  been  handled  on  a  co-operative  basis  or  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
total  bales  ginned  over  a  15-year  period.  In  1935,  1,440,000  bales  or  13-8  per 
cent  of  the  total  bales  ginned  were  handled  by  co-operatives. 

The  above  outline  covers  in  a  very  brief  manner  the  larger  sections  of 
co-operative  agricultural  marketing  in  the  United  States.  Detailed  reports  on 
various  phases  of  co-operative  marketing  of  farm  products  in  the  United  States 
may  be  obtained  through  the  advice  and  courtesy  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration, Co-operative  Division,  Washington,  D.C. 

Factors  Contributing  to  Co-operative  Success 

The  years  of  experiment,  success  and  failure  in  co-operative  organization 
in  the  United  States  has  crystallized  a  few  elementary  but  important  principles 
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for  co-operative  development,  which  more  than  the  details  of  actual  organization 
may  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  shippers  and  producers  of  farm  products. 

It  has  been  learned  that  if,  in  the  first  place,  the  co-operative  association 
meets  a  real  need  in  its  community,  the  continued  success  of  the  co-operative 
is  dependent  primarily  on  the  consistent  interest  and  support  of  its  members. 
Consequently  the  most  successful  co-operatives  now  endeavour  to  keep  its 
membership  fully  informed  of  every  phase  of  its  activity,  policies,  financial 
position,  successes  and  problems. 

As  policies  are  formulated  by  directors,  it  has  become  apparent  that  one 
of  the  important  factors  contributing  to  an  association's  progress  is  a  carefully 
chosen  directorate  fully  aware  of  and  meeting  its  responsibilities.  Finally,  in 
order  to  meet  efficient  private  competition,  a  well-trained  and  efficient  executive, 
even  though  salary  cost  may  be  high,  has  been  found  indispensable.  From  a 
financial  point  of  view,  it  has  been  proven  that  many  co-operatives  have  failed 
through  lack  of  taking  sufficient  precaution  to  build  up  a  strong  working  capital 
and  adequate  reserves. 

EXCHANGE    CONTROL   IN  NICARAGUA 

W.  J.  Riddiford,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Panama  City,  May  19,  1937. — Several  new  decrees  and  regulations  con- 
cerning the  requirements  and  powers  of  the  Exchange  Control  Commission  were 
published  recently  in  the  official  gazette  of  Nicaragua.  Some  of  the  new  regu- 
lations seem  not  only  drastic  but  also  difficult  to  administer.  It  is  not  unlikely 
therefore  that  further  modifications  will  be  effected  in  the  near  future,  particu- 
larly since  a  foreign  financial  expert  has  arrived  in  the  country  to  study  the 
situation.  For  the  time  being  Canadian  exporters  should  keep  in  mind  that  the 
Dominion  is  not  a  large  importer  of  Nicaraguan  products,  and  consequently  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  and  remit  foreign  exchange  to  pay  for  importa- 
tions into  Nicaragua  from  Canada  and  that  in  the  circumstances  business  should 
be  confined  to  a  cash-with-order  basis. 

Availability  of  Foreign  Exchange 

Decree  No.  15  of  October  16,  1936,  which  provided  that  70  per  cent  of  the 
foreign  currency  proceeds  from  exports  of  Nicaraguan  products  might  be  sold 
freely  by  the  holders,  has  been  amended  by  presidential  decree  which  provides 
that  this  70  per  cent,  formerly  known  as  "  free  "  exchange,  must  now  be  sur- 
rendered to  the  Banco  Nacional.  The  Exchange  Control  Commission  has  fixed 
the  rate  of  exchange  for  such  transactions  in  terms  of  United  States  dollars  at 
1.98  for  buying  and  2  for  selling.  In  other  words,  the  situation  for  the  time 
being  appears  to  be  one  wherein  30  per  cent  of  the  total  foreign  exchange  pro- 
ceeds derived  from  exports  of  Nicaraguan  products  must  be  sold  to  the  Banco 
Nacional  at  the  official  rate  of  cordobas  1.10  equals  U.S.$1,  and  the  remaining 
70  per  cent  must  be  sold  to  the  Banco  Nacional  at  cordobas  1.98  equals  U.S. SI. 

Although  the  law  now  provides  for  confiscation  and  fines  in  the  case  of  foreign 
exchange  transactions  not  conducted  according  to  the  foregoing  requirements, 
regardless  of  the  sources  of  the  said  exchange,  it  is  reported  that  street  trans- 
actions at  rates  from  cordobas  3  to  cordobas  3.50  per  U.S.  dollar  still  are  pos- 
sible. The  amount  of  foreign  exchange  available  for  purchase  in  Nicaragua  on 
the  local  "  street "  market  or  "  Bolsa  Negra,"  is  probably  quite  small.  The 
Banco  Nacional  now  has  control  of  practically  all  foreign  exchange,  and  remit- 
tances abroad  are  authorized  only  for  the  barest  necessities. 
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Blocked  Cordobas 

Although  it  is  reported  that  the  policy  of  the  Banco  Nacional  and  of  the 
Exchange  Control  Commission  of  Nicaragua  provides  for  the  gradual  liquida- 
tion of  the  increasing  total  of  blocked  cordobas,  there  is  no  indication  as  to  how 
or  when  this  will  be  possible.  At  the  present  time  remittances  abroad  of  foreign 
exchange  as  partial  or  complete  liquidation  of  blocked  cordoba  deposits  are 
possible  only  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  Exchange  Control  Com- 
mission. It  is  said  that  each  case  will  be  decided  upon  its  merits,  but  it  is  not 
clear  as  to  exactly  what  is  meant  by  this  phrase.  At  the  present  time  almost 
U.S.$3,000,000  in  Nicaraguan  cordobas  are  lying  on  deposit  in  Nicaraguan  banks 
awaiting  remittance  to  foreign  creditors. 


TRADE  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  SIAM 

B.  C.  Butler,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  tical  equals  45  cents  Canadian  at  present  exchange.    One  metric  ton  equals 
2,205  pounds  or  1,000  kilograms) 

Singapore,  April  30,  1937. — Increased  returns  for  her  main  export  crop, 
rice,  successful  rationalization  of  the  tin  and  rubber  industries  by  international 
agreement,  and  increased  demand  for  teak  due  to  general  rearmament,  resulted 
in  greatly  improved  conditions  in  Siam  during  1936.  However,  the  economic  life 
of  the  country  has  by  no  means  returned  to  pre-depression  levels,  and  is  not 
likely  to  do  so  as  long  as  it  is  dependent  upon  the  rice  market. 

The  political  situation  was  settled,  and  there  is  every  indication  that, 
despite  unavoidable  difficulties,  the  transformation  from  absolute  monarchy  to 
constitutional  government  is  being  successfully  accomplished.  On  the  whole 
this  drastic  change  has  been  effected  with  surprisingly  little  disorder,  consider- 
ing that  a  population  of  15,000,000  are  involved,  and  after  four  years  valuable 
results  have  been  produced.  Another  four  years  should  see  important  advances, 
socially,  industrially,  politically,  and  economically. 

Education  is  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  Government's  program  in 
order  to  make  possible  the  extension  of  democratic  institutions.  Physical  educa- 
tion is  to  be  combined  with  this  general  educational  program  with  a  view  to 
improving  the  low  standard  of  health.  Of  outstanding  importance  is  the 
ambitious  and  much-needed  project  for  road  construction.  In  the  past  all 
efforts  have  been  directed  toward  making  the  state  railways  pay;  roads  are 
still  practically  non-existent.  There  are  only  8,600  motor  vehicles  in  the  whole 
of  Siam,  and  over  one-half  of  these  are  in  the  capital  city,  Bangkok.  The  road- 
building  program  is  planned  over  a  period  of  eighteen  years  at  an  expenditure 
of  the  large  sum  of  Can.  $75,000,000.  In  the  first  five  years,  almost  2,000  miles 
are  to  be  built  at  a  cost  of  Can.  $15,000,000. 

With  the  above  programs  are  combined  projects  for  the  diversification  of 
industry.  The  production  of  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  other  commodities  is 
being  encouraged.  The  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  new  sugar  refinery  has 
been  awarded  to  the  Skodawerks  of  Czechoslovakia,  to  the  amount  of  827,000 
ticals  (Can.  $370,000). 

Even  if  these  schemes  are  only  partially  carried  out,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  big  changes  may  be  expected  in  Siam  within  the  next  few  years. 

Government  Finances 

The  budget  for  the  year  1935-36  (the  Buddhist  year  begins  April  1)  showed 
the  third  successive  surplus.  The  budget  for  1937-38  again  provides  for  a  small 
surplus,  and  revenues  are  estimated  to  be  nearly  150,000,000  ticals  (Can. 
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$47,250,000).  Defence  again  accounts  for  25  per  cent  of  the  total  expendi- 
tures. The  Treasury  reserve  showed  a  surplus  at  the  end  of  October  of  over 
66,000,000  ticals  (Can.  $29,700,000).  The  national  debt  has  been  reduced  by 
regular  redemptions  and  conversion  loans. 

The  currency  of  the  country  has  never  been  in  the  slightest  degree  affected 
by  the  troubled  times.  The  value  of  notes  in  circulation  at  the  end  of  December 
was  135,732,500  ticals,  an  increase  of  4,400,000  ticals  over  December,  1935.  The 
reserve  against  this  issue  was  156,156,000  ticals,  of  which  approximately  113,- 
000,000  ticals  was  in  sterling  securities  and  the  balance  in  coins. 

Early  in  1936;  the  basis  of  the  Siamese  customs  tariff  was  altered  and 
specific  rates  of  duty  now  apply  on  most  commodities.  The  effect  of  this  is 
partially  to  increase  the  revenues  and  to  render  price  competition  from  Japan 
less  effective. 

Trade 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  trade,  imports,  exports,  and  balance  of 
trade  for  the  past  three  years  as  compared  with  1929: — 


Total 

Trade 

Trade 

Imports 

Exports 

Balance 

Figures  in 

1,000  Ticals 

1929  

  368,031 

179.650 

188,382 

8,732 

1934  

  261  598 

95,581 

166,017 

70,436 

1935  

. .   . '.   .  .   . .  266,270 

107.601 

158,660 

51,068 

1936  

  281,746 

108,611 

178,135 

64,524 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  favourable  trade  balance  increased  by  22  per  cent 
as  compared  with  1935.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  is  centred  upon  Bangkok,  which 
handles  90  per  cent  of  the  imports  and  70  per  cent  of  the  exports.  When  rice 
and  teak  were  the  only  exports  of  importance,  the  port  of  Bangkok  enjoyed 
almost  100  per  cent  of  the  trade.  Now  that  the  productions  of  tin  and  rubber 
have  become  important  secondary  industries,  some  of  the  smaller  ports  share 
in  the  handling  of  the  country's  trade. 

The  transhipment  ports — Singapore,  Penang,  and  Hongkong — are  the  chief 
sources  for  imports  and  the  principal  destinations  for  the  exports  of  Siam. 
Deducting  an  estimated  percentage  to  allow  for  the  relatively  small  quantities 
consumed  in  these  ports,  the  import  and  export  trade  between  Siam  and  all 
other  parts  of  the  British  Empire  amounted  to  about  35  per  cent  of  the  total, 
while  trade  with  China  was  20  per  cent,  and  with  Japan,  10  per  cent  of  the  total. 


Exports 

Exports  totalled  173,135,000  ticals  (Can.  $77,911,000)  against  158,669,000 
ticals  (Can.  $71,401,000)  in  1935,  an  increase  of  8  per  cent.  The  following 
table  shows  the  main  exports  for  the  last  three  years  and  for  the  year  1929: — 

1929  1934  1935  1936 

Figures  in  1,000  Ticals 


Rice   143.423  92.523  91.685  100,176 

Tin  ore   13.433  25.514  23,211  35,167 

Rubber   3.103  7  270  12,338  18,002 

Teak   11.663  4,506  4,285  6.727 

Other  goods   33,318  36,204  27,149  24,844 


The  British  Empire,  mainly  Singapore  (26  per  cent),  Penang  (20),  and 
Hongkong  (22)  took  82  per  cent,  and  Japan  2-1  per  cent.  Important  pur- 
chasers after  the  British  Empire  are  the  West  Indies  (other  than  the  British 
West  Indies),  Holland,  Netherlands  Indies,  China,  South  America,  East  Africa, 
and  Germany. 

The  latest  Siamese  statistics  showing  complete  details  of  trade  with  all 
countries  are  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1936.  According  to  these,  Canada's 
purchases  from  Siam,  mainly  rice,  were  valued  at  Can.  $104,316  as  compared 
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with  Can.  $33,000  in  the  previous  year.  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  records 
imports  from  Siam  for  the  year  ending  March,  1936,  valued  at  $158,272  as 
compared  with  $52,040.  As  will  be  noted  in  the  remarks  hereunder  in  connec- 
tion with  the  import  trade,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  reliable  statistical  information 
since  the  bulk  of  shipments  from  Canada  pass  through  the  transhipment  ports 
and  their  original  source  is  lost. 

RICE 

The  Siamese  rice  crop  year  commences  in  November,  and  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  November  30, 1936,  exports  totalled  1,703,000  metric  tons  valued 
at  100,176,000  ticals  (Can.  $45,074,000),  a  decline  of  57,000  tons  but  an  increase 
of  over  5,000,000  ticals  as  compared  with  1934-35.  Moreover,  the  value  is 
11,500,000  ticals  above  the  average  of  the  last  five  years.  The  quantity  of  export 
is  above  that  of  the  record  year  1926-27,  but  the  value  as  compared  to  that 
year  is  approximately  one-half. 

Restrictions  in  Chief  Importing  Countries 

Added  to  the  universal  decline  in  price  during  the  depression  years,  the 
market  for  the  major  crop  of  Siam  has  been  steadily  restricted  by  the  action 
of  countries  which  were  formerly  her  best  customers,  viz.,  British  India,  China, 
and  Japan.  In  endeavouring  to  foster  their  own  domestic  production  of  rice, 
these  countries  have  placed  heavy  duties  upon  foreign  imports.  Towards  the 
middle  of  1936  the  situation  was  considerably  relieved  by  the  entry  of  the 
Philippines  as  a  larger  purchaser  of  Siam  rice.  This  in  some  measure  offset 
the  action  of  the  Nanking  Government  by  which  rice  entering  South  China 
becomes  dutiable.  An  outlet  for  rice  had  been  found  in  certain  South  American 
countries,  but  it  has  been  recently  announced  that  Colombia  proposes  to  raise 
the  duty  on  foreign  rice.  Thus  Siam  is  still  faced  with  the  serious  problem 
of  disposing  of  her  principal  crop,  representing  approximately  60  per  cent  of  her 
total  exports. 

immediate  prospects 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  in  spite  of  an  expected  short  crop, 
rice  producers  and  exporters  have  had  reason  to  view  the  future  with  some 
optimism.  The  rice  crops  of  all  Eastern  countries  are  reported  to  be  unsatis- 
factory, and  particularly  so  in  South  China,  with  the  result  that  prices  have 
firmed  and  tended  upward.  Faced  with  the  prospect  of  insufficient  supplies, 
it  is  reported  that  South  China  has  petitioned  the  Nanking  Government  to  have 
the  duty  on  foreign  rice  removed,  and  this  factor  alone  is  of  immense  importance 
to  Siam.  However,  these  favourable  factors  are  offset  by  the  forecast  of  a 
harvest  of  1,300,000  tons  as  compared  with  over  1,700,000  tons  for  1936. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  possibility  that,  with  such  greatly  reduced  harvests, 
the  total  return  will  almost  equal  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  long-term 
policy  of  the  Siamese  Government  is  to  maintain  the  high  quality  of  Siamese 
rice  and  thus  endeavour  to  hold  markets  that  she  would  otherwise  lose  on  a 
straight  price  competition  basis.  This  policy  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  rice  passes  through  transhipment  ports  where  the  original 
grading  standards  are  not  maintained. 

tin 

Great  benefits  have  accrued  to  Siam  by  virtue  of  her  refusal  to  become 
a  signatory  to  the  International  Tin  Restriction  Agreement  which  came  into 
effect  on  January  1,  1934.  Having  no  part  in  the  scheme,  Siam  was  able  to 
insist  upon  and  obtain  a  high  exportable  allowance  with  the  result  that  the 
tin  mining  industry  in  Siam  was  greatly  encouraged.  Before  she  could  be 
persuaded  to  take  part  in  the  new  agreement,  commencing  January  1,  1937, 
the  other  signatories  were  forced  to  allow  her  a  basic  allotment  of  18,500 
tons,  with  a  minimum  exportable  quantity  of  11,100  tons.    Considering  the 
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fact  that  a  decade  ago  the  tin  industry  in  Siam  was  of  minor  importance,  this 
is  a  remarkable  development,  and  it  will  be  noted  from  the  earlier  statistics 
in  this  report  that  the  export  of  tin  ore  is  now  second  in  importance- 

RUBBER 

As  in  the  case  of  tin,  Siam  did  not  join  the  International  Rubber  Restric- 
tion Agreement,  with  the  result  that  she  has  been  able  to  produce  rubber  to 
the  limit  of  her  capacity.  While  the  industry  is  as  yet  not  of  great  importance, 
it  will  be  noted  that  export  values  in  1936  again  increased  by  50  per  cent 
over  1935. 

OTHER  EXPORTS 

The  return  from  the  teak  industry  also  increased  by  50  per  cent  in  1936, 
although  it  is  still  approximately  one-half  what  it  was  in  1929.  Better  prices 
were  obtained  in  1936,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  general  improvement  in  business 
but  principally  because  of  international  rearmament.  The  Siamese  Government 
is  proposing  a  step  that  is  causing  considerable  anxiety  to  the  foreign  com- 
panies engaged  in  the  teak  industry.  It  is  suggested  that,  as  from  April  1, 
1939,  when  the  present  concessions  expire,  the  Government  will  take  over  40 
per  cent  of  the  teak  forests,  lease  40  per  cent  to  foreign  companies  and  the 
remainder  to  Siamese  companies.  As  88  per  cent  of  the  teak  concessions  are 
at  present  in  the  hands  of  foreign  companies,  7  per  cent  are  leased  to  Siamese 
private  companies,  and  only  5  per  cent  controlled  by  the  Government,  it  is 
apparent  that  this  proposal  would  create  a  drastic  change  in  the  teak  industry 
if  it  is  put  into  effect. 

Sticklac,  salt  fish,  sawn  wood  other  than  teak,  and  cattle  are  the  principal 
exports  under  the  heading  "  other  goods/'  and  it  will  be  noted  that  this  total 
showed  a  further  decline  during  1936. 

Imports 

There  was  an  increase  in  value  of  almost  exactly  1,000,000  ticals  in  the 
imports  of  Siam  during  1936,  the  total  being  108,611,000  ticals  (Canada 
$48,875,000)  as  against  107,611,000  ticals  (Canada  $48,420,000)  in  1935.  Japan 
now  enjoys  about  30  per  cent  of  the  import  trade,  a  position  to  which  she  has 
risen  in  ten  years.  Purchases  from  the  British  Empire  total  a  further  30  per 
cent,  the  main  British  sources  being  Singapore  (14  per  cent),  the  United  King- 
dom (12),  Hongkong  (9),  Penang  (7),  and  Australia  (under  1  per  cent).  Other 
important  sources  are  Netherlands  India  (11  per  cent),  China  (3-6),  Germany 
(4-6),  and  the  United  States  (2-7). 

Canada's  share  is  negligible.  Siamese  returns  show  imports  from  Canada 
for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1936,  at  only  2,476  ticals  as  compared  with 
4.342  ticals  for  the  same  period  in  the  previous  year.  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  returns  for  the  same  twelve  months  show  exports  from  Canada  to 
Siam  to  the  total  of  $7,294  against  $6,853  for  the  twelve  months  ending 
March,  1935. 

The  main  exports  from  Canada  for  the  year  ending  March,  1936,  according 
to  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  were  as  follows:  rubber  belting  ($2,682) ; 
aluminium  ($1,400);  medicinal  preparations  ($1,280);  canned  and  preserved 
fruits,  vegetables,  soups,  pickles,  etc.  ($843). 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  AND  SOURCES  OP  SUPPLY 

There  follows  a  selected  list  of  imports  into  Siam  with  quantities  and 
values  for  the  years  1936,  1935  and  1934  respectively  (values  in  ticals  are  shown 
in  parentheses) : — 

Biscuits.— 1936,  50,001  kg.  (81,369);  1935,  84,303  kg.  (113,574);  1934,  72,112  kg.  (100,016). 
Imports  under  this  heading  showed  a  steady  downward  tendency,  although  there  had  'been 
a  rilght  increase  in  the  year  1935.   The  United  Kingdom  is  the  principal  source  of  supply. 
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Canned  Sardines.— 1936,  1,690,115  kg.  (346.048);  1935,  2,110.815  kg.  (408,159);  1934, 
904,393  kg.  (184,025).  Imports  of  this  commodity  declined  in  1936,  but  they  are  still  the 
most  important  of  the  canned  fish  imports.   Japan  supplies  practically  the  entire  quantity. 

Canned  Salmon.— 1936,  2,798  kg.  (2,759);  1935,  1,549  kg.  (1,242);  1934,  2,719  kg.  (1,980). 
Quantities  almost  doubled  and  values  more  than  doubled  in  the  year  under  review  as  com- 
pared with  1935.  Japan  is  the  source  of  supply  for  approximately  50  per  cent,  and  the 
United  States  for  most  of  the  remainder. 

Canned  Fish,  Other  Sorts.— 1936,  85,964  kg.  (41,595);  1935,  76.536  kg.  (39.562);  1934. 
70,546  kg.  (37,704).  There  was  a  further  increase  under  this  heading  in  1936;  the  bulk  of 
the  business  is  for  cheap  packs  from  Japan. 

Wheat  Flour.— 1936,  14,521.638  kg.  (1.293,864);  1935,  10,237,537  kg.  (839.561);  1934, 
9,879,800  kg.  (702,593).  Imports  increased  in  quantity  by  4  000  tons  and  in  value  by  approxi- 
mately 30;  per  cent.    Australia  supplies  practically  the  entire  quantity. 

Canned  Milk:  (a)  Condensed  Sweetened.— 1936,  8,152,810  kg.  (2,205.579);  1935.  6.038.548 
kg.  (1,724,666);   1934.  5.595,445  kg.  (1.693,388). 

(b)  Evaporated  Unsweetened.— -1936,  1,392,662  kg.  (385,594);  1935,  1.332,108  kg.  (393,- 
611);  1934,  980,346  kg.  (320.350). 

(c)  Sterilized  Natural— 1936,  56,593  kg.  (30,541);  1935,  64,596  kg.  (36.444);  1934.  53,525 
kg.  (35,471). 

(d)  Powdered  Whole.— 1936,  52,235  kg.  (100.275);   1935  .  50,045  kg.  (99,311). 

(e)  Other.— 1936,  66.014  kg.  (132,877) ;  1935,  54,921  kg.  (120,143) ;  1934,  41,514  kg.  (90,192). 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  most  important  item  is  "condensed  sweetened,"  for  which 

Holland  and  Switzerland  are  the  main  sources  of  supply,  followed  closely  in  recent  years  by 
Japan.  Evaporated  unsweetened  comes  principally  from  the  United  States,  Switzerland, 
and  Japan;  sterilized  natural  from  Switzerland;  powdered  whole  from  Switzerland,  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United.  States,  and  Denmark;  and  "other,"  which  includes  milk  foods, 
from  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Macaroni  and  Vermicelli.— -1936,  1,315,030  kg.  (381,072);  1935.  1,291,137  kg.  (297,662). 
Hongkong  is  the  source  for  almost  85  per  cent  by  quantity  and  about  80  per  cent  by  value, 
followed  by  Japan  with  3-5  per  cent.  Small  quantities  are  supplied  by  Australia,  China, 
the  United  States,  and  Canada. 

Motor  Cars.— 1936,  754  units  (1,099,060);  1935,  557  units  (888,222);  1934,  467  units 
(718,301).  There  was  again  a  large  increase  in  the  imports  under  this  heading,  and  it  will  be 
noted  that,  as  compared  with  1933  (282  units),  imports  have  increased  by  two  and  a  half 
times.  Although  Canada  is  not  shown  as  a  source  of  supply,  it  is  known  that  the  Singapore 
assembly  plant  of  one  large  Canadian  motor  car  manufacturer  enjoys  a  good  share  of  the 
business.  Incidentally,  Singapore  and  Penang  are  shown  as  the  sources  of  supply  for  over 
50  per  cent  of  the  imports  under  this  heading. 

Motor  Car  Tires.— 1936,  12,471  units  (347,370) ;  1935,  13,430  units  (402,520) ;  1934,  16,464 
units  (481,130). 

Hosiery  of  Silk.— 1936,  6,401  ticals;   1935,  7,908  ticals;   1934,  11,214  ticals. 
Hosiery  of  Cotton.— 1936  .  203.035  ticals;  1935,  325.611  ticals. 

Machinery  Belting.— 1936,  94,833  kg.  (138,025) ;  1935,  87,596  kg.  (144,535) ;  1934,  67,785 
kg.  (113,224). 

Paper  of  All  Kinds  (Unprinted), -1936.  8,343,863  kg.  (1,253,441);  1935,  5,810,195  kg.. 
(969,155);  1934,6,634,936  kg.  (1,110,093). 


EXTERNAL  TRADE  OF  ROUMANIA  IN  1936 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cairo,  May  4,  1937. — While  Rournania's  imports  disclosed  only  a  slight 
increase  in  1936,  a  substantial  increase  was  shown  in  exports,  and  the  balance 
of  trade  indicated  an  appreciable  advance. 

General  Trade 

According  to  figures  published  by  the  National  Bank  of  Roumania,  imports 
amounted  to  11,535,375,000  lei  in  1936  as  compared  with  10,847,530,000  lei  in 
1935,  an  increase  of  687,845,000  lei;  exports  totalled  19,691,664,000  and  16,756,- 
223,000  lei,  a  rise  of  2,935,491,000  lei;  and  the  favourable  balance  of  trade 
stood  at  8,156,289,000  lei,  against  a  surplus  of  5,908,693,000  lei  in  the  preceding 
year,  an  advance  of  2,247,596,000  lei. 
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The  1936  imports,  which  disclosed  but  little  difference  as  compared  with 
1935.  included  textile  and  vegetable  products  (26-52  per  cent),  machinery  (16-68 
per  cent),  metals  and  metallurgical  products  (14-50  per  cent),  and  woollen 
goods  (6-34  per  cent). 

The  important  increase  in  exports  was  above  all  due  to  larger  sales,  at 
more  remunerative  prices,  of  cereals  abroad. 

Sources  of  Supply 

Imports  (in  million  lei) ,  the  figures  for  1935  being  within  parentheses,  came 
from  Germany,  4,500-4  (2,580-2);  the  United  Kingdom,  789-1  (1,064-4); 
Austria,  1,863-1  (1,175-4);  Belgium,  192  (275-4);  Bulgaria,  5-5  (9-9);  Den- 
mark, 22-7  (34-3);  Egypt,  458-2  (319-2);  United  States,  429  (326-3); 
France,  515-8  (783-6);  Greece,  299-9  (254-8);  Holland,  75-2  (128);  Hun- 
garv,  803-9  (702-1);  Italy,  157-8  (839-8);  Yugoslavia,  88-8  (57-3);  Poland, 
70-1  (199-4);  Switzerland,  242-9  (328-1);  Czechoslovakia,  768-1  (1,409-5); 
Turkey,  50-8  (26-7);  and  other  countries,  202-1  (332). 

Increases  were  observed  in  imports  from  Germany,  Austria,  Egypt,  the 
United  States,  Greece,  Hungary,  Yugoslavia,  and  Turkey;  those  from  the  other 
countries  named  above  showed  declines. 

Destinations  of  Exports 

The  destinations  of  Roumania's  exports  and  the  share  of  each  country 
in  million  lei,  the  figures  for  1935  being  within  parentheses,  were  as  follows: 
Germanv,  4,085-8  (2,802-4);  the  United  Kingdom,  2,457-6  (1,614-6);  Austria, 
1.833-4  (2,108-1);  Belgium,  678-7  (130);  Bulgaria,  103-2  (105-6);  Denmark, 
426-7  (45-1);  Egypt,  437-4  (595-2);  United  States,  285-5  (41-7);  France, 
1,575-9  (688-9);  Greece,  604-7  (675-6);  Holland,  399-4  (286-1);  Hungary, 
1,010  (1,330-7);  Italy,  1,104-2  (2,620-5);  Yugoslavia,  220-4  (180-5);  Poland, 
147-3  (163-7);  Switzerland,  597-4  (601-6);  Czechoslovakia,  1,382-7  (986-6); 
Turkey,  204  (72-8) ;  and  other  countries,  2,137-4  (1,706-5). 

Advances  were  shown  in  exports  to  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium, 
Denmark,  the  United  States,  France,  Holland,  Yugoslavia,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Turkey;  and  decreases  were  experienced  in  those  to  the  other  countries 
mentioned. 

Trade  with  Canada 

Th  figures  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  place  Roumania's 
imports  from  Canada  at  $36,676  and  $63,493,  and  that  country's  exports  to 
the  Dominion  at  $162,058  and  $195,473  in  1936  and  1935  respectively. 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  CHINA 

H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(All  dollar  references  in  this  report  are  to  the  Yuan  or  Chinese  standard 
dollar,  the  average  value  of  which  during  the  year  1936  and  the  first  quarter  of 
1937  was  approximately  U.S.$0.2&i) 

Shanghai,  April  17,  1937. — In  contrast  with  the  condition  of  uncertainty 
which  prevailed  at  the  beginning  of  1936,  there  has  been  throughout  the  past 
quarter  a  further  steady  improvement  in  the  general  economic  position  of  China. 

Among  the  factors  contributing  to  the  current  business  revival  have  been 
a  substantial  all-round  increase  both  in  export  and  import  trade  coupled  with 
a  general  rise  in  price  levels,  the  absence  of  any  serious  financial  failures,  a 
general  easing  of  the  credit  situation  and  lowering  of  interest  rates,  continued 
stabilized  exchange,  and  further  evidence  of  the  success  of  the  new  currency 
system. 
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In  the  political  sphere,  taken  as  a  whole,  China  began  this  year  probably 
more  unified  than  at  any  time  since  the  inauguration  of  the  republic.  As  regards 
her  external  relations,  the  past  quarter  has  witnessed  a  slackening  of  the  tension 
which  was  so  much  in  evidence  at  this  time  last  year,  thus  creating  more  general 
confidence.  An  adverse  factor  of  considerable  importance  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  famine  conditions  as  a  result  of  droughts  in  certain  areas  of  the  country, 
particularly  in  Szechwan  and  Honan  provinces,  which  are  affecting  several 
millions  of  people. 

Smuggling 

It  is  reported  that  contraband  traffic  by  rail  south  from  Tientsin  into  other 
sections  of  China  has  been  definitely  checked  through  the  preventive  measures 
adopted  by  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs.  Moreover,  the  usual  winter  ice 
conditions  in  certain  sections  of  North  China  coastal  waters  have  discouraged, 
during  January  and  February,  the  operations  of  many  small  craft  which  are 
normally  employed  during  other  seasons  of  the  year  in  landing  contraband 
goods  at  coastal  points.  An  excess  of  stocks  of  smuggled  goods  in  Tientsin  has 
been  an  additional  factor  affecting  market  prices  during  the  past  quarter,  thus 
reducing  the  profits  of  dealers  handling  such  goods. 

Foreign  Trade 

China's  foreign  trade  during  the  first  two  months  of  this  year  amounted  to 
-1330.221,840,  an  increase  of  36-4  per  cent  over  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year.  Exports,  which  totalled  $167,358,139,  were  42-3  per  cent  higher,  and 
imports,  valued  at  $162,863,701,  were  30-6  per  cent  higher.  Up  to  the  end  of 
February  there  was  an  excess  of  exports  amounting  to  $4,494,000  as  compared 
with  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports  to  the  value  of  $7,075,000  for  the  first 
two  months  of  last  year.  The  excess  of  exports  over  imports,  however,  is,  owing 
to  extensive  smuggling,  more  apparent  than  real. 

Below  are  submitted  figures  showing  the  value  of  imports  to  China  from 
the  four  leading  supplving  countries,  and  from  Canada,  for  the  first  two  months 
of  1937  and  1936:  — 


Jan.-Feb..  1937  Jan.-Feb.,  1936 

Yuan  $  Per  Cent  Yuan  $  Per  Cent 

United  States                                    31.U0.000  19.12  26.644.000  21.38 

Japan                                                30.094.000  18.48  19,026.000  15.27 

Germany                                            23.147.000  14.21  21,132.000  16.96 

Great  Britain                                    20.512,000  12.59  14.803.000  11.88 

Canada                                                3.390.000  2.08  2,230,000  1.79 


For  the  first  two  months  of  this  year  Shanghai  was  credited  with  59-2  per 
cent  of  the  total  import  trade  of  this  country  as  against  61-4  per  cent  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1936,  and  54-2  per  cent  of  the  export  trade  compared 
with  51-1  per  cent. 

Finance 

The  exchange  value  of  the  Chinese  standard  dollar  remained  stable  through- 
out the  quarter  at  approximately  U.S. $0.29^. 

A  step  towards  a  consolidation  of  note  issues  was  carried  out  in  February 
by  bringing  the  note  circulation  of  the  Farmers'  Bank  of  China  under  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Currency  Reserve  Board.  It  has  also  been  announced  that,  in 
order  to  facilitate  its  transactions,  the  headquarters  of  the  Farmers'  Bank  are 
to  be  removed  from  Hankow  to  Shanghai.  Meanwhile,  as  pointed  out  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Bank  of  China  recently  issued,  as  a  result  of  the  efforts 
made  to  unify  the  national  currency,  the  legal  tender  notes  of  the  three  Govern- 
ment banks  (Central  Bank  of  China,  Bank  of  China,  and  the  Bank  of  Com- 
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munications)  are  now  being  widely  accepted  throughout  the  country  and  coming 
into  circulation  in  outlying  areas  previously  served  almost  exclusively  by  pro- 
vincial and  private  bank-note  issues. 

The  note  issues  of  the  three  Government  banks,  according  to  the  Bank  of 
China  report  referred  to  above,  have  risen  since  November  3,  1935,  when  the 
new  currency  system  went  into  effect,  from  $427  million  to  $1,143  million  at 
the  end  of  1936.  While  such  an  increase  might  be  looked  upon  as  an  abnormal 
currency  expansion,  it  is  pointed  out  that  this  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
centralization  of  note  issues  in  the  three  Government  banks,  the  withdrawal 
of  notes  from  other  banks,  the  substitution  of  legal  tender  notes  for  silver  taken 
out  of  circulation  in  accordance  with  the  new  managed  currency  system.  Finally, 
the  increase  is  attributed  to  the  appreciable  recovery  from  the  condition  of 
business  stagnation  existing  in  1935. 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  the  anticipated  budget  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30  and  to  improve  revenue  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  the  Ministry 
of  Finance  at  the  end  of  April  announced  an  increase  in  taxes  on  the  production 
of  cotton  yarn,  rolled  tobacco,  cement,  and  matches. 

Wholesale  Prices  and  Cost  of  Living 

The  general  index  of  wholesale  prices  in  Shanghai  reached  a  new  high 
since  1931,  rising  to  122-9  in  February  (1926  equals  100),  which  represents  an 
increase  of  16-6  per  cent  as  compared  with  February,  1936.  The  cost  of  living 
general  index  in  February,  which  was  recorded  at  120*1,  showed  an  advance  of 
7-2  per  cent  over  the  same  month  of  1936. 

Industry 

During  the  quarter  a  number  of  industries  in  Shanghai  that  had  previously 
been  handicapped  by  the  tightness  of  the  money  market  have  been  receiving 
increased  banking  facilities,  and  the  generally  higher  level  of  prices  has  stimu- 
lated production. 

During  the  past  two  months  sporadic  strikes  have  broken  out  in  Shanghai, 
chiefly  among  silk-  and  cotton-mill  workers  and  tramway  employees,  with,  in 
some  instances,  minor  disturbances.  The  tendency  for  labour  in  China  to  pre- 
sent organized  demands  on  their  employers  is  a  somewhat  recent  factor  in  the 
industrial  life  of  China,  and  it  is  one  that  is  likely  to  grow. 

Shipping 

In  a  recent  report  of  the  China  Merchants  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
the  leading  Chinese  shipping  organization,  which  operates  a  large  fleet  of  coastal 
and  river  vessels,  it  is  stated  that  in  recent  months  they  have  had  an  increase 
of  over  100  per  cent  in  receipts  as  compared  with  the  same  period  last  year. 
Freight  rates  have  shown  a  sharp  rise  during  the  quarter,  as  also  have  the 
prices  being  paid  for  vessels  engaged  in  the  China  coastal  and  river  shipping 
trade. 

Shanghai  Property  Market 

The  Shanghai  property  market  experienced  a  very  small  turnover  during 
the  past  quarter,  but,  in  comparison  with  the  early  months  of  1936,  there  was 
a  decidedly  better  feeling  as  regards  values,  and  an  improving  situation  in 
respect  to  rent  collections  and  vacancies.  Funds  were  more  readily  available 
for  mortgages. 
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ZINC  TRADE  OF  JAPAN 

P.  V.  McLane,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  average  rate  of  the  yen  in  1933  was  28  cents; 
in  1934,  29-575  cents;  in  1935  and  1936,  29  cents  Canadian  funds) 

Kobe,  April  19,  1937. — Zinc  production  in  Japan  has  shown  a  steady 
upward  tendency  during  the  last  few  years.  Output  in  1935  totalled  37,689 
short  tons  valued  at  10,632,236  yen.  This  includes  zinc  produced  from  im- 
ported zinc  ores.  No  official  figures  are  available  for  last  year,  but  reliable 
estimates  place  the  output  at  43,342  short  tons.  Values  are  not  given,  but 
they  will  be  higher  than  for  the  previous  year  because  of  the  increased  quan- 
tity and  higher  prices  prevailing.  Production  during  1935,  according  to  mines, 
was  23,976  short  tons  by  the  Miike  mine  in  Fukuoka  Prefecture,  6,755  short 
tons  by  the  Hikoshima  mine  in  Yamaguchi  Prefecture,  2,674  short  tons  by 
the  Ohdera  mine  in  Fukushima  Prefecture,  2,542  short  tons  by  the  Hosokura 
mine  in  Miyagi  Prefecture,  and  1,744  short  tons  by  the  Nashima  mine  in 
Kagawa  Prefecture. 

Zinc  Manufactures 

The  manufacture  of  zinc  products,  according  to  data  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  was  as  follows  during  1933  and  1934, 
the  latest  years  for  which  information  is  available: — 

1933  1934 

Short  Tons       Yen  Short  Tons  Yen 

Total                                              42.466       12,563,360  46,985  13,024,473 

Ingots  and  slabs                            27.311         7.872.000  36,897  9.906.035 

Plates  and  sheets                            3.611         1,461,744  4,866  1.845,316 

Others                                         1L541         3.229,616  5,222  1,273,122 

Increases  occurred  in  the  production  of  ingots  and  slabs  and  plates  and 
sheets.    Other  products  experienced  a  large  decrease. 

Zinc  ingots  and  slabs,  both  of  domestic  and  foreign  origin,  are  used  mostly 
for  galvanizing  different  metal  products.  Production  of  galvanized  products, 
according  to  value,  were  as  follows  during  1933  and  1934: — 

GALVANIZED  PRODUCTS 

1933  1934 
Yen  Yen 

Total   13,666.387  13.260,924 

Wires   12.463.423  12.112.595 

Pipes  and  tubes   348,818  114,235 

Others  ;.  ..  854,146  1,034,094 

A  slight  decrease  was  evident  in  the  production  of  galvanized  wires,  and 
a  considerable  fall  in  output  of  galvanized  pipes  and  tubes.  Other  galvanized 
products  showed  improvement.  There  is  also  a  very  large  quantity  of  gal- 
vanized sheets  and  plates  produced  in  bond  not  shown  in  these  returns. 
Imported  zinc  ingots  and  slabs  are  used  principally  for  this  purpose.  The 
galvanizing  factories  are  inexpensively  erected  and  production  costs  kept  to 
the  minimum.  These  low  costs  have  enabled  Japan  to  develop  an  extensive 
export  trade  for  galvanized  sheets  and  plates  and  in  markets  formerly  catered 
to  by  European  suppliers. 

Imports 
zinc  ores 

Zinc  ores  were  purchased  to  the  extent  of  52,909  short  tons  valued  at 
3,020,105  yen  during  1936.   This  was  a  considerable  increase  over  the  previous 
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year,  when  they  amounted  to  45,423  short  tons  valued  at  1,594,031  yen.  Details 
of  this  trade  are  not  available  for  last  year;  those  for  1935  and  1934  were  as 
follows :  — 

1936  1934 
Short  Tons       Yen       Short  Tons  Yen 


Total                                                     45,423       1,594,431  14.651  689,402 

China                                                 27,486          780.070  385  10,034 

India                                                   1.483           77,270  2,334  141,344 

French  Indo-China   1,967  91,944 

Great  Britain   3,076  100.605 

United  States                                        784           28,744  1,620  89,253 

Canada                                                2.267          110,756  5,264  256,032 

Mexico                                             13,403  597,182   


China  was  the  leading  supplier,  followed  closely  by  Mexico,  which  resumed 
this  trade  after  being  out  of  the  market  for  several  years.  Canada's  sales  were 
lower  in  1935  than  they  have  been  for  a  number  of  years,  with  the  exception 
of  1932,  when  no  zinc  ore  was  shipped  to  Japan.  Receipts  from  the  United 
States  were  also  smaller.  Australia,  which  formerly  secured  a  large  share  of  this 
business,  has  been  out  of  the  market  for  two  years. 

zinc  (ingots,  slabs,  and  grains) 

Imports  of  zinc  (ingots,  slabs,  and  grains)  amounted  to  46,234  short  tons 
valued  at  10,996,173  yen  in  1936,  an  increase  as  compared  with  36,037  short 
tons  valued  at  8,502,582  yen  during  the  previous  year.  Details  of  the  trade 
are  given  below: — 

1936  1935 
Short  Tons        Yen       Short  Tons  Yen 


Total                                                 46,284       10,906,713  36,037  8,502,582 

French  Indo-China   267  56.971 

United  States                                  8.403         1,999.048  8,480  1.848,111 

Canada                                           16,059         3,835,350  11,813  2.813,555 

Australia                                        14.5.84         3.438,900  10,999  2.729,186 

Other                                               7,188         1,722,906  4,478  1.054,759 


Zinc  supplies  from  Canada  have  shown  a  marked  improvement  and  have 
enabled  the  Dominion  to  maintain  the  position  of  largest  individual  supplier. 
Purchases  from  Australia  have  been  larger  also.  Sales  by  the  United  States, 
on  the  other  hand,  remained  about  the  same  level  as  last  year.  Mexico  shipped 
most  of  the  zinc  listed  under  the  source  "  other."  The  demand  for  zinc  has 
been  very  brisk  during  last  year  and  there  continues  to  be  a  shortage.  Tf  the 
required  supplies  can  be  secured,  the  trade  should  be  larger  next  year  than  it 
has  been  during  1936.  Prices  are  set  in  the  world  markets  and  showed  a 
rising  tendency  during  1936,  particularly  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 
Electrolytic  zinc  of  domestic  manufacture  is  quoted  in  Osaka  at  63  yen  per 
220-46  pounds  at  the  time  of  writing.   Foreign  zinc  is  quoted  2  yen  higher. 

ZINC  PLATES  AND  SHEETS 

There  is  an  importation  of  certain  special  lines  of  zinc  plates  and  sheets. 
Consignments,  which  amounted  to  4,982  short  tons  valued  at  1,619,925  yen, 
as  f-ompared  with  5,580  short  tons  valued  at  1,738,307  yen,  show  a  declining 
tendency.   Belgium,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain  are  the  principal  suppliers. 

ZINC  (OTHER) 

It  was  predicted  that  the  increased  duty  on  zinc  dross,  and  zinc  cuttings, 
whir-h  went  into  effect  in  February,  1936,  would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
imports  of  these  zinc  materials.  Actually  imports  increased  from  3,212  short 
tons  valued  at  970,493  yen  in  1935  to  a  total  of  3,243  short  tons  valued  at 
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1,038,601  yen  in  1936,  because  the  keen  demand  permitted  of  higher  prices 
being  paid. 

Supplies  were  bought  from  a  great  number  of  different  countries.  Details 
of  the  trade  for  1936  are  not  available.  The  principal  sources  during  1935 
were:  Belgium  (1,456,000  yen),  China  (185,501  yen),  Germany  (197,061  yen), 
Straits  Settlements  (75,380  yen),  Great  Britain  (37,238  yen),  and  France 
(26,648  yen).  Canada  participates  to  a  limited  extent  in  this  trade,  but  details 
are  not  given  in  the  Japanese  returns. 

Exports 

Export  figures  are  available  on  only  three  important  zinc  products — 
namely,  zinc  oxide,  galvanized  sheets  and  plates,  and  galvanized  wire.  Zinc 
oxide  was  exported  to  the  value  of  404,837  yen  in  1936,  a  decrease  from  the 
previous  year's  total  of  673,445  yen.  The  principal  markets  were  China,  Dutch 
East  Indies,  India,  and  other  parts  of  the  Orient.  Galvanized  plates  and 
sheets,  of  which  mention  has  been  made  above,  had  an  export  value  of 
17,531,216  yen  as  compared  with  a  value  of  10,517,088  in  1935.  The  larger 
buyers  were  Siam,  Dutch  East  Indies,  China,  Kwantung  Province,  India, 
Straits  Settlements,  Hongkong,  and  Manchukuo.  Markets  in  South  America 
and  Africa  are  also  being  exploited.  Sales  abroad  of  galvanized  iron  wire 
amounted  to  6,547,284  yen,  an  increase  over  the  total  of  5,537,009  for  1935. 
This  article  has  a  market  in  a  large  number  of  foreign  countries.  The  most 
important  individual  purchasers  were  China,  Kwantung  Province,  India,  Dutch 
East  Indies,  Philippine  Islands,  Hongkong,  Straits  Settlements,  and  Man- 
chukuo. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Australian  Tariff  Decisions 

Recent  Australian  customs  decisions,  as  to  the  classification  and  rates 
of  duty  on  articles  regarding  which  question  had  been  raised,  include  the 
following: — 

Governors  for  automatically  limiting  the  speed  of  motor  vehicles  to  a  predetermined 
maximum  by  regulating  the  flow  of  fuel  from  the  carburetor,  also  engine  governors  for  auto- 
matically controlling  the  rate  of  flow  of  steam  or  fuel  to  an  engine,  free  of  duty  under  the 
British  preferential  tariff.  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff.    (Item  176K2b.) 

Adjusting  nuts  incorporating  an  oil  seal  of  rubber  or  other  suitable  material,  also 
universal  joint  washers  of  cork  (motor  vehicle  parts),  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the 
British  preferential  tariff,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff.    (Item  374D3.) 

Hard  rock  bits,  being  special  alloy  steel  disc  cutting!  bits  for  use  in  oil  boring  machines, 
free  of  duty  under  all  tariffs.    (Bj'-law  under  Item  415A1.) 

Lamp  holders  (electric  light  fittings),  moulded  rubber,  having  leads  permanently 
attached,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential  tariff,  57^  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  the  general  tariff,  rates  to  increase  as  Australian  currency  depreciation  is  lessened. 
(Item  180K.) 

Lightning  arresters — auto  valve,  oxide  film,  resorbit,  thyrite.  free  under  the  British 
preferential  tariff,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff.    (Item  179B2.) 

Small  nickel-plated  forks  for  packing  in  tins  containing  confectionery,  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  under  the  British  preferential  tariff,  43f  per  cent  under  the  general  tariff,  rates  to 
increase  as  Australian  currency  depreciation  is  lessened.    (Item  197A.) 

Men's  golf  jackets  of  suede  leather.  6s.  each  plus  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the 
British  preferential  tariff,  15s.  each  plus  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff,  or, 
if  higher  than  the  foregoing  composite  duties,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  75  per  cent  ad 
valorem  respectively,  these  rates  to  increase  as  Australian  currency  depreciation  is  Lessened 
(Item  110A2C1.) 

Canadian  goods  under  the  above  items,  having  the  required  content  of 
Canadian  and/or  Australian  material  and  labour,  and  shipped  in  accordance 
with  Australian  regulations,  are  entitled  to  British  preferential  tariff  rates. 
Goods  from  all  countries  outside  the  British  Empire  are  subject  to  general 
tariff  rates. 
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British  North  Borneo  Tariff  on  Patent  Medicines 

British  North  Borneo  Gazette  Notification  No.  22  of  1937  imposes  a  duty 
of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  applicable  to  all  countries,  on  "  patent  medicines 
unless  exempted  by  the  Principal  Medical  Health  Officer,"  formerly  free. 
Medicines,  except  patent  medicines,  remain  free  of  duty. 

Swedish  Flour-milling  Regulations 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1710 
(November  7,  1936),  pages  872-5,  on  wheat  and  flour  trade  regulations  of 
Sweden,  in  accordance  with  a  Swedish  resolution  of  December  18,  1936,  the 
milling  percentage  of  Swedish  wheat  to  be  mixed  with  imported  wheat  during 
the  milling  period  January  1  to  February  28,  1937,  was  fixed  at  90  per  cent  for 
the  total  used  by  any  one  miller,  and  the  minimum  percentage  permitted  for 
any  individual  lot  at  80  per  cent.  A  resolution  of  January  29  established  80 
per  cent  for  both  the  total  quantity  used  by  a  miller  and  for  an  individual  lot, 
to  operate  until  the  end  of  that  milling  period,  February  28.  A  resolution  of 
February  26  provided  that  this  percentage  remain  unchanged  for  the  milling 
period  March  1  to  April  30,  and  a  resolution  of  April  23  further  prolonged  the 
80  per  cent  for  the  milling  period  May  1  to  June  30. 

Surtax  Reduction  in  Netherlands  Indies 

From  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  the  surtax  on  the  import  duties  in 
Netherlands  India  has  been  generally  reduced  from  50  per  cent  to  25  per  cent, 
in  line  with  the  Government's  policy  to  adopt  measures  that  will  assist  in 
reducing  the  cost  of  living.  There  are  exceptions  to  this,  but  in  general  it 
applies  to  all  goods  dutiable  on  an  ad  valorem  basis. 

Cuban  Duties  on  California  Redwood 

Mr.  C.  S.  Bissett,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Havana,  advises  that 
an  amendment,  by  Decree  No.  1431,  to  Cuban  tariff  item  165A  was  officially 
gazetted  under  date  of  May  18,  whereby  California  pine  or  redwood  in  logs, 
or  rough  sawn  or  unplaned,  regardless  of  size  or  form,  and  in  the  form  of  rail- 
road ties,  is  placed  on  the  free  list  under  this  section,  in  company  with  ordinary 
pine  and  Douglas  fir. 

Certification  of  Cuban  Consular  Invoices  and  Bills  of  Lading 

Mr.  C.  S.  Bissett,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Havana,  writes  under 
date  May  24,  1937,  that,  in  accordance  with  official  advice  just  received  from 
the  Cuban  Government,  the  interpretation  of  the  regulations  affecting  the  certifi- 
cation of  Cuban  consular  invoices  and  bills  of  lading  has,  as  affecting  exports 
from  Canada,  been  changed,  These  regulations  were  explained  in  the  report 
carrying  the  same  title  as  that  above  which  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1727  (March  6,  1937),  page  360. 

In  accordance  with  the  new  interpretation,  only  those  consular  invoices  and 
bill*  of  lading  which  cover  shipments  originating  in  the  provinces  of  Alberta 
and  British  Columbia  will  hereafter  be  exempt  from  the  requirement  that  they 
be  certified  by  a  Cuban  consul  stationed  in  Canada.  It  is  now  considered  that 
til-  existing  postal  services  between  the  points  in  Canada  at  which  Cuban 
consuls  are  stationed  and  those  in  all  the  remaining  provinces  of  Canada  are 
neither  "irregular"  nor  "  difficult  "  and  therefore  that  no  undue  delay  will 
occur  in  despatching  these  documents  by  mail  for  certification. 

Moreover,  the  present  exemption  accorded  to  exporters  in  Alberta  and 
British  Columbia  will  cease  as  soon  as  the  projected  trans-Canada  air  mail 
service  is  inaugurated  in  the  autumn  of  the  present  year.  After  that  date  there 
will  be  no  exemption  from  this  certification  requirement. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  1,  1937 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 
ending  Tuesday,  June  .1,  and  for  the  week  ending  Tuesday,  May  25,  1037,  with  the  official 
bank  rate: — 


Country- 


Unit 


Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 


Austria  Schilling  .1407 

Belgium  Belga  .1001 

Bulgaria  Lev  .0072 

Czechoslovakia  Krone  .  0296 

Denmark  Krone  .2680 

Finland  Markka  .0252 

France  Franc  .0392 

Germany  Reichsmark  .2382 

Great  Britain  Pound  4.8666 

Greece  Drachma  .0130 

Holland  Guilder  .4020 

"Hungary  Pengo  .  1749 

Italy  Lira  .0526 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar  .0176 

Norway  Krone  .2680 

Poland  Zloty  .1122 

Portugal  Escudo  .0442 

Roumania  Leu  .0060 

Spain  Peseta  .1930 

Sweden  Krona  .2680 

Switzerland  Franc  .  1930 

United  States  Dollar  1.0000 

Mexico  Peso  .4985 

Cuba  Peso  1.0000 

Guadeloupe  Franc  .0392 

Jamaica  Pound  4.8666 

Martinique  Franc  .0392 

Other  British  West  Indies   Dollar  1.0138 

Argentina  Peso  (Paper)  .4245 

Unofficial 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper)  .1196 

British  Guiana  Dollar  1.0138 

Chile  Peso  .1217 

Unofficial 

Colombia  Peso  .9733 

Peru  Sol  .2800 

Venezuela  Bolivar  .1930 

Uruguay  Peso  1.0342 

South  Africa  Pound  4.8666 

Egypt..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres)  4.9431 

China  (Shanghai)  Dollar   

Hongkong  Dollar   

India  Rupee  .3650 

Japan  Yen  .4985 

Java  Guilder  .4020 

Siam  Baht  (Tical)  .4424 

Straits  Settlements   ..    ..Dollar  .5678 

Australia  Pound  4.8666 

New  Zealand  Pound  4.8666 

*  Unofficial: 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 

May  25 
$  .1870 
.1684 
.0129 
.0348 
.2204 
.0218 
.0446 
4010 
4.9362 
.  ?090 
.  5492 
.2952 
.0525 
0231 
.  2480 
.1891 
.0447 
.0073 


.2545 
.2283 
.9989 
.2772 
.9981 
.  0446 

4.9462 
.0446 

1.0284 
.3290 
.3047 
.0645 

1.0284 
.0516 
.0416 
.  5690 
.2547 
.3147 
.7858 

4.9300 

5.0550 
.2976 
.3047 
.3724 
.2876 
.5497 
.4515 
.5787 

3.9487 

3.9800 
.1977 


Nominal 

Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 
June  1 
4  .1871 
.1685 
.0128 
.  0349 
.2199 
.0218 
.0445 
.4010 
4.9262 
.  0090 
.  5497 
.2955 
.  0526 
.0230 
.2475 
.1893 
.0447 
.0073 


.  2539 
.2281 

1 . 0000 
.2775 
.9992 
.0445 

4.9362 
.0445 

1.0262 
.3285 
.3055 
.0647 

1.0262 
.0517 
.0417 
.  5706 
.2575 
.3150 
.  7867 

4 . 9200 

5.0500 
.2977 
.3036 
.3719 
.  2870 
.5501 
.4515 
.5773 

3 . 9400 

3.9725 
.1977 


Official 
Bank  Rate 

3 
2 
6 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
2 
6 
2 
4 

H 

5 

4 

5 

41 
4* 
5 

2* 
H 
U 
4-5 


3J 


4J 

4 

6 


3 

3.29 


The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note:  — 

Slight  declines  in  the  French  franc  and  further  fractional  gains  by  the  United  States 
dollar  occurred  in  the  final  week  of  May.  The  dollar  has  been  advancing  gradually  at 
Montreal  since  early  in  the  month  and  has  completely  cancelled  the  April  reaction.  It  was 
at  par  on  May  31  as  compared'  with  a  discount  of  0-25  per  cent  on  May  6,  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  upturn.  Sterling  held  at  approximately  $4-935  for  the  greater  part  of  the  past 
two  weeks,  giving  rise  to  the  opinion  in  financial  circles  that  British  exchange  authorities 
were  purchasing  gold  in  the  London  open  market  to  curb  the  upward  tendency  of  the  pre- 
ceding six  weeks.  Unsteadiness  appeared  in  the  final  days  of  the  month,  however,  and  the 
pound  was  quoted  at  $4-925  on  May  31. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Chatham,  Ont. 
Kitchener,  Ont. 
Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 


Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Quebec. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Flour  

Flour  

Tinned  Milk  

Tinned  Vegetables  and  Fruits .  . 
Canned  Vegetables  and  Fruits. . . 

Canned  Vegetables  

Confectionery  or  Food  Products. 

Onions  

Spices  

Pickles  of  All  Kinds  

Sugar  

Corn  Starch  and  Corn  Syrup . . . 

M  iscellaneous — 

Patent  Medicines  

Manufactured  Tobacco  

Oats  

Hay  

Furs  (Various  Skins)  


333 

334 

335 

336 

337 
338-340 

341 
342-343 

344 
345-346 

347 

348 


349 
350 
351 

352 
353 


St.  John's, 
St.  John's, 
St.  John's, 
St.  John's, 
St.  John's, 
St.  John's, 
St.  John's, 
St.  John's, 
St.  John's, 
St.  John's, 
St.  John's, 
St.  John's, 


Newfoundland. 
Newfoundland. 
Newfoundland. 
Newfoundland. 
Newfoundland. 
Newfoundland. 
Newfoundland, 
Newfoundland. 
Newfoundland. 
Newfoundland 
Newfoundland 
Newfoundland 


St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
Lisbon,  Portugal  


Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 


Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
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Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Miscellaneous — Concluded 

Neckwear  

Women's  Silk  Lingerie  

Mosquito  Netting  in  Rolls  (Wire) 

Muslin  

Boots  and  Shoes  

Rubber  Soles  and  Heels  

Fertilizers  

Cold  Water  Paints  

Tool  Handles  

Builders'  Hardware  

Glazed  Earthenware  Tiles  

Welding  Wire  

Lubricating  Oil  

Dry  Batteries  

Marine  Motors  

Domestic  Electric  Mixing  Units.  . 
Hosiery  and  Textile  Machines. . .  . 
Metal-working  Machinery  (En- 
gineering Shop)  


354 
355 
356 
357 
358 
359 
360 
361 
362 
363 
364 
365 
366 
367 
368 
369 
370 

371 


St.  John's,  Newfoundland 
Auckland,  New  Zealand 
Auckland,  New  Zealand 

New  York,  U.S.  A  

Birmingham,  England. . 

Leicester,  England  

St.  John's,  Newfoundland 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland 
Auckland,  New  Zealand . 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland 
Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
Leicester,  England  , 


Birmingham,  England. 


Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase  or  Agency. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 


(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  June  11;  Duchess  of  York.  June  18;  Duchess  of 
Atholl,  June  25 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Andania,  Cunard-White  Star  Line,  June  18. 

To  London. — Beaverdale,  June  11;  Beaverburn,  June  18;  Beaverbrae,  June  25 — all 
Canadian  Pacific;  Aurania,  June  11;  Alaunia,  June  18;  Ausonia,  June  25 — all  Cunard- 
White  Star  Line. 

To  London,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Svanefjell,  June  14;  Carmelfjell,  June  25; 
Honnor,  July  5;  Rutenfjell,  July  14 — all  Fjell  Line. 

To  Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Norwegian  Ports. — Vardefjell,  Fjell  Line,  June  14. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Port,  June  10;  Manchester  Brigade,  June  17;  Manchester 
Divij-ion,  June  24 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Dakotian,  June  8;  Norwegian,  June  29 — 
both  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines;  Bristol  City  (does  not  call  at  Avonmouth), 
Bristol  City  Line,  June  19. 

To  Glasgow. — Letitia,  June  11;  Sulairia,  June  18;  Athenia,  June  26 — all  Donaldson- 
Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk,  June  9;  Cairnglen  (calls  at  Dundee  but  not  at 
Leith),  June  16;  Cairnmona,  June  23 — all  Caim-Thomson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Gitano,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  June  22. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast.— Dunaff  Head,  June  12;    Kenbane  Head,,  June  20— both  Head 

Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Beaverdale,  June  11;  Beaverburn,  June  18;  Beaverbrae,  June 
25— all  Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Havre);  August,  June  20;  Grey  County,  June  28; 
Ha  da  County,  July  27 — all  County  Line. 
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To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Ragnhildsholm.  Swedish -America- 
Mexico  Line,  June  26. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Naples,  Messina,  Palermo  and  Seville. — Capo  Lena,  Capo  Line, 
June  18. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre- Miquelon. — Magnhild,  June  9  and  June  25,  Eikhaug 
(does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  June  25;  Lillehorn  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  July  3 — all 
Shaw  SS.  Co.;  Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co.,  June  18  and  July  2. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — North  Voyageur,  June  14  and  27;  New  Northland,  July  5 — - 
both  Clarke  SS.  Co. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy  (calls  at  St.  Georges, 
Bermuda),  June  10;  Cornwallis,  June  24 — both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and 
Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Lady  Rodney,  June  9;  Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  June 
18;  Lady  Somers.  June  23;  Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  July  2 — all 
Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kilts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp.,  June 
18. 

To  Rotterdam. — Hada  County,  June  13;  Flint  II,  June  22;  Brant  County,  July  6 — all 
County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Koenigsberg  (calls  at  Bremen),  North  German  Lloyd  Line,  June  25. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Port  Darwin,  Montreal-Australia-New 
Zealand  Line,  June  29. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — City  of  Glasgow,  Montreal-Australia- 
New  Zealand  Line,  June  21. 

To  Walvis  Bay,  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Ebani,  Elder 
Dempster  Lines  Ltd.,  June. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Singapore,  Madras, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — City  of  Worcester,  Canada-India  Service,  June  15. 

To  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Port  Swettenham,  Singapore,  Batavia,  Cheribon,  Samarang. 
Soerabaya  and  Macassar. — Rhexenor,  June  15;  Tawali,  July  19 — both-  Cun-ard-White  Star 
Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Kano  Maru,  Kokasia  Line,  June  15. 

To  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — A  steamer.  Gardiaz  Line,  June  15;  Elg,  June  12; 
Adderstone,  July  1 — both  International  Freighting  Corp.  (call  at  Santos  but  not  at  Monte- 
video). 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  June  12;  Empress  of  Australia,  June  16 — both 
Canadian  Pacific. 

From  Saint  John 

JTo  London. — Kelso,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  June  18. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  June  9;  Lady  Drake,  June  23 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Harboe  Jensen,  June  11;  Crawford  Ellis,  June 
18 — both  United  Fruit  Line. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool— N ova  Scotia,  June  12;  Newfoundland,  June  29— both  Furness  Line. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Hull,  Leith  and  Dundee. — Artigas,  American  Hampton  Roads, 
June  19. 
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To  Copenhagen  and  Gdynia. — Batory,  June  11;  Pilsudski,  June  23 — both  Gdynia-America 
Line. 

To  St.  John's.  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Fort  Townsend,  June  7;  Fort  Amherst, 
June  14 — both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Nova  Scotia,  June  12;  Newfoundland,  June  29 — 
both  Furness  Line;  Kongshaug,  Newfoundland -Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  June  14;  Portia  (does  not 
call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Ry.  and;  SS.  Co.,  June  16. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Cathcart,  June  7;  Cavelier, 
June  21 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  June  17;  Lady  Drake,  July  1 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
June  9  and  23. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy  (calls  at  St.  George's, 
Bermuda),  June  14;  Cornwallis,  June  28 — both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and 
Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Kirsten  B,  June  16;  Ciss,  June  30 — both 
Pickford  &  Black. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Cingalese  Prince, 
June  21;  Silversandal,  July  4;  Chinese  Prince,  July  19;  Silveryew,  Aug.  1 — all  Silver-Prince 
Line. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hikawa  Maru,  June  19;  Hiye  Maru,  July  3;  Heian 
Maru,  July  24 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada  (calls 
Honolulu),  June  12;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  June  26;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls 
Honolulu),  July  10;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki),  July  23 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Tyn- 
dareus,  June  26;  Ixion,  July  24 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike  but  not  at  Manila). 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Salawati,  Silver-^Java  Pacific  Line,  July  2. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  June  9;  Monowai,  July  7 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Papeete,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — 
Wairuna,  July  6;  Limerick,  July '25 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Dinteldyk,  June  26;  Damsterdyk  (calls  at 
Glasgow),  July  24;  Lochgoil,  Aug.  7 — all  Holland-America  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — San  Diego,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  June  15. 

To  Antwerp,  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Lippe,  June  21;  Este,  July  7;  Weser,  July  17— 
all  North  German  Lloyd  Line;  Seattle,  July  7;  Portland,  Aug.  2 — both  Hamburg-American 
Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Indien,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  June  10. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Borgestad,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  June  24. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — A  steamer,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  June. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Colombo  and 
Madras. — Mapia,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  July  6. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Hoyanger,  June  30; 
Leikanger,  July  31 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  Chinese  Ports. — Tyndareus,  Dodwell  &  Cn_.  .Tutip  19 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  and  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Sydney:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  No.  3952V.  Office— City  Mutual 
Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory  covers  Federal  District  of  Canberra, 
New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer.   Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.   Office — Safe  Deposit 
Office  Building,  Melbourne.     (Territory  covers  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia, 
Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Shell  Building,  60  Ravenstein  Street,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

B.  C.  Butler,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.    (Territory  covers  the  Straits 

Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay  States,  Siam,  British 
Borneo,  and  Netherlands  India.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.   Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:   F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  H.  A.  Scott.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264.  Office^-Ewo  Building,  27  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.  (Territory  covers  Central  China  and  North  China.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

C.  S.  Bissett.   Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.   Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Henri  Turcot.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)     Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  includes  Germany — except 
the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  and  Poland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian, 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office — 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.  (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian) ;  and  40  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 


CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley.  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian 

Kobe:  P.  V.  McLane.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  Office— 309  Crescent  Build- 
ing, 72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City. 
Office — Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Coolsingel  111b,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine 
Valley  and  Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

W.  F.  Bull.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33.  Auckland.  Office,  Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

Richard  Grew,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)     Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  Office — 
Prudential  Assurance  Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free 
State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:   W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.    (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  E.  L.  McColl,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.    (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 

address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center.  (Territory 
includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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TRADE  OF  JAMAICA  IN  1936 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
I 

Imports 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  May  21,  1937. — In  the  calendar  year  1936  the  total 
c.i.f.  value  of  imports  into  Jamaica  was  £5,073,815,  including  imports  by  parcels 
post,  which  amounted  to  £149,884.  Due  to  business  recovery  and  also  to  the 
upward  trend  of  commodity  values,  the  import  trade  considerably  exceeded  that 
of  1935  and  was  the  largest  reached  since  1930.  Total  imports  in  1929  were 
£7,027,013;  in  1930,  £6,101,513;  in  1931,  £4,945,539;  in  1932,  £4,754,152;  in 
1933,  £4,367,843;  in  1934,  £4,777,069;  and  in  1935,  £5,009,906. 

Increases  and  Decreases 

There  were  increases  in  1936  over  1935  of  imports  of  many  articles  in  con- 
siderable demand,  chiefly  of  apparel,  jute  bags,  boots  and  shoes,  butter,  cement, 
cigarettes,  coal,  dried  codfish,  pickled  mackerel,  flour,  cornmeal,  rice,  condensed 
milk,  newsprint,  kerosene  and  other  fuel  oil,  wooden  hoops  and  shooks,  and  also 
imports  by  the  Jamaica  Government.  Noteworthy  were  the  following  gains: 
£50.187  in  apparel;  65,290  dozen  pairs,  representing  £45,408,  in  boots  and  shoes; 
18,567  bags  (£35,425)  in  flour;  123,075  pounds  (£7,863)  in  condensed  milk; 
210,377  in  number  of  jute  bags  and  sacks  (£1,964) ;  40,271  tons  (£44,000)  in 
coal;  and  39,563  tons  (£44,955)  in  fuel  oil. 

There  were  decreases  in  imports  of  cotton  piece-goods  (by  4,397,360  yards, 
representing  £46,943) ;  in  pickled  herring  (by  786,080  pounds,  representing 
£4.864) ;  in  wet  salted  beef,  ham,  gasolene,  salt,  tea,  rough  and  dressed  pitch 
pine,  agricultural  machinery  and  tools,  and  parcels  post. 

As  compared  with  1935,  Canada  gained  in  value  during  1936  but  lost,  slightly 
in  percentage;  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  lost  in  both;  British 
Empire  countries  other  than  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  notably  gained  in 
both  respects,  and  Japan  did  so  slightly.  Imports  from  foreign  countries  other 
than  the  United  States  and  Japan  declined. 

Sources  of  Supply 

Of  total  imports  in  1936,  the  United  Kingdom  was  again  the  largest  sup- 
plier, being  credited  with  £1,876,971,  representing  38-1  per  cent1  of  the  total; 
Canada  with  £804,394  (16-3  per  cent),  other  British  Empire  countries  with 
£915,534  (18-6  per  cent),  the  United  States  with  £833,875  (17  per  cent),  Ger- 


1  As  in  former  years,  imports  by  parcels  post  are  not  taken  into  account  in  this  calcu- 
lation, not  beincr  recorded  in  detail  in  the  Jamaican  customs  returns,  but  the  omission  makes 
little,  if  any,  difference  in  the  percentages. 
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many  with  £132,252  (2-7  per  cent),  Japan  with  £95,793  (1-9  per  cent),  and 
other  foreign  countries  with  £265,112  (5-4  per  cent). 

Apart  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada,  the  principal  British  Empire 
countries  from  which  Jamaica  purchased  goods  in  1936  were:  Trinidad,  £272,407 
(gasolene  and  kerosene  oil) ;  India,  £202,935  (chiefly  jute  sacks  and  rice) ; 
Hongkong,  £132,568  (chiefly  apparel,  rubber-soled  canvas  shoes,  cotton  and  silk 
manufactures  including  piece-goods  and  hosiery);  Newfoundland,  £114,586 
(fish) ;  Australia,  £81,379  (mainly  flour  and  small  quantities  of  wine) ;  and 
New  Zealand,  £48,701  (chiefly  butter  and  fresh  meat) . 

Among  foreign  countries  other  than  the  United  States,  the  following  are 
prominent:  Germany,  £132,252  (chiefly  bicycles  and  parts,  cement,  chemicals, 
chinaware,  clocks,  glassware,  haberdashery,  honey,  barrels,  hops,  iron  nails,  fenc- 
ing wire  and  wire  netting,  chemical  manures,  medicines,  paper  manufactures,  per- 
fumery, sewing  machines,  steel  bars  and  sheets,  toys  and  games,  and  wooden 
manufactures) ;  Japan,  £95,793  (chiefly  apparel,  bicycle  parts,  chinaware, 
cotton  manufactures,  haberdashery  and  millinery,  hardware,  hats,  silk  and  rayon 
piece-goods,  soap,  stationery,  toys  and  games) ;  Holland,  £61,045  (chiefly  con- 
densed milk,  leaf  tobacco,  and  paper) ;  Dutch  West  Indies,  £48,051  (chiefly 
fuel  oil) ;   and  France,  £33,338  (chiefly  perfumery,  silk  goods,  wines  and  spirits) . 

In  1932,  1933,  and  1934  imports  from  Japan  were  of  greater  value  than 
those  from  any  foreign  country  except  the  United  States.  This  position  is  now 
held  by  Germany,  whose  share  of  the  colony's  trade  in  1936  (£132,252)  exceeded 
that  in  1935  by  £36,579. 

Imports  by  Categories 

Divided  into  the  British  Board  of  Trade's  categories,  Jamaica's  imports  in 
1936  appear  as  follows: — 


Food,  drink  and  tobacco   £1.487,796 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured   318,456 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured   3,114,746 

Animals  and  birds,  not  for  food   1,137 

Bullion,  specie  and  parcels  post   151,680 


Total   £5,073,815 


Of  the  £151,680  representing  bullion,  specie,  and  parcels  post,  the  last- 
named  accounted  for  £149,884. 

Imports  from  Canada 

As  in  former  years,  Canada  was  the  largest  individual  supplier  of  goods 
classified  as  food,  drink,  and  tobacco,  having  £468,408  to  her  credit;  the  United 
Kingdom  supplied  £351,507,  India  £150,941,  the  United  States  £117,611,  New- 
foundland £114,586,  and  Australia  £80,286.  In  1935,  when  imports  of  goods  of 
this  class  totalled  £1,472,246,  Canada's  share  was  £483,034,  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom  £343,765,  of  India  £121,264,  of  the  United  States  £156,735,  of  New- 
foundland £115,292,  and  of  Australia  £28,650. 

Jamaica's  heavy  purchases  of  fish  from  Newfoundland,  of  flour  from  Great 
Britain  and  Australia,  and  of  butter  from  New  Zealand,  have  in  recent  years 
reduced  Canada's  share  of  the  trade  in  foodstuffs. 

In  manufactured  goods,  however,  Canada  made  moderate  progress,  imports 
from  the  Dominion  under  this  category  having  been  greater  in  1936  than  in  any 
year  since  the  Trade  Agreement  with  the  West  Indies  became  operative.  The 
1936  record  is  the  highest  yet  reached,  and  represents  40  per  cent  of  Jamaica's 
imports  from  the  Dominion.  Increased  tariff  preferences  granted  by  Jamaica  in 
June,  1934,  on  certain  British  Empire  goods,  chiefly  wearing  apparel,  boots  and 
shoes,  have  contributed  towards  this  expansion  of  Canadian  trade.  Those 
preferences  have  also  benefited  Great  Britain  and  Hongkong.     Hongkong  in 
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1936,  as  in  1935,  was  Jamaica's  largest  supplier  of  rubber-soled  canvas  shoes 
and  cotton  hosiery.  In  1936  Hongkong  likewise  held  first  place  in  wearing 
apparel,  as  compared  with  second  place  in  the  preceding  year.  Of  silk  and 
artificial  silk  hosiery  she  was  the  largest  supplier  as  regards  quantity  (but  third 
largest  in  point  of  value) ;  she  was  a  bad  third  in  both  respects  in  1935. 

The  greater  interest  now  taken  in  the  Jamaican  market  by  Canadian 
exporters  is  also  a  factor  in  the  increase  of  Canada's  share  of  Jamaica's  custom 
in  manufactured  goods,  of  which  the  total  imports  as  compared  with  those  from 
Canada  (except  food,  drink,  and  tobacco)  are  given  below  year  by  year  since 
1927,  when  the  present  Canada-West  Indies  Trade  Agreement  was  implemented 
by  Jamaica: — 

Imports  of  Manufactured  Goods  into  Jamaica 

Year  Total         From  Canada 

1927    £3,062,574  £306,310 

1928    3.261,147  319,433 

1929    3.256.027  314,297 

1930    3.166,818  236.982 

1931    2.398,623  193.981 

1932    2.412,622  172,538 

1933    2.517,161  172,416 

1934    2,932,270  239,725 

1935    3,101,450  300,961 

1936    3,114,746  322,076 

The  contrast  between  1929  and  1936  is  interesting.  In  Jamaica,  as  else- 
where, the  former  was  a  banner  year  for  trade,  the  colony's  imports  having 
totalled  in  this  period  £7,027,013,  the  second  highest  recorded  figure  (the  highest 
was  in  1920).  Total  imports  of  manufactured  goods  in  1929  were  £141,281 
greater  than  in  1936,  but  imports  from  Canada  in  the  latter  year  exceeded  those 
in  the  former  by  £21,115.  The  actual  volume  of  increase  must  have  been  con- 
siderably greater  than  these  figures  indicate,  because  commodity  values  were 
much  lower  in  1936  than  in  1927,  1928,  and  1929. 

Trend  of  the  Import  Trade 

The  following  table  shows  the  trend  of  Jamaica's  import  trade  in  the  past 
three  calendar  years: — 

From  1934     Per  Cent      1935     Per  Cent      1936     Per  Cent 

United  Kingdom   £1.809,917      39.2    £1.954,897      40.3    £1.876.971  38.1 

United  States   847,289      18.3        879,932     18.1        833.875  17.0 

Canada   734,825      16.0        794,177      16.4        804,394  16.3 

Other  countries   1.229,603     26.5      1.225,808     25.2      1.408.691  28.6 

Parcels  post   155,435    155,092    149,884   

Total   £4,777,069    100.0    £5,009,906    100.0    £5,073,815  100.0 

Canada's  percentage  in  1933  was  16;  in  1932,  15;  in  1931,  17-5;  in  1930, 
16-4;  in  1929,  18;  in  1928,  19-4;  and  in  1927,  when  the  Trade  Agreement 
with  the  West  Indies  was  implemented  by  Jamaica,  18-8.  The  loss  of  trade  in 
butter,  fish,  flour,  and  rubber-soled  canvas  shoes  is  mainly  responsible  for  the 
decline  in  the  Canadian  percentage.  That  decline  would  have  been  greater 
but  for  the  headway  made  by  Canada  in  Jamaica's  custom  for  manufactured 
goods,  largely  wearing  apparel  and  women's  leather  shoes. 

In  1936  British  Empire  countries  supplied  73  per  cent  of  Jamaica's  total 
import  requirements.  The  percentage  in  1935  was  71-7;  in  1934,  69-2;  in  1933, 
69-6;  in  1932,  69-5;  in  1931,  60-5;  in  1930,  58-8;  and  in  1929,  62-4. 

Details  of  Principal  Imports,  1936 

class  i — food,  drink,  and  tobacco 

Aerated  and  Mineral  Waters.— Total,  8,785  dozen  bottles  (£1,657):  France,  5.109  dozens 
^ £756) ;  United  Kingdom,  2.310  dozens  (£525);  United  States,  884  dozens  (£296).  ' 
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Baking  Powder.— Total,  77,514  pounds  (£1,973) :  United  Kingdom,  53,926  pounds  (£1,399) ; 
United  States,  22,255  pounds  (£516). 

Beer,  Ale,  Stout,  and  Porter.— -Total,  78,857  gallons  (£20,926) :  United  Kingdom,  71,185 
gallons  (£19,355) ;  Germany,  2,465  gallons  (£459) ;  Denmark,  1,226  gallons  (£247) ;  United 
States,  1,090  gallons  (£193);  Holland,  1,071  gallons  (£215);  Canada,  947  gallons  (£198). 

Biscuits,  Bread,  and  Cake:  (a)  Sweetened. — Total,  65,355  pounds  (£3,777):  United  King- 
dom, 50,375  pounds  (£3,238). 

(b)  Unsweetened,  in  Bulk— Total,  2,882  pounds  (£125) :  Canada,  2,610  pounds  (£108). 

(c)  Unsweetened,  not  in  Bulk. — Total,  14,884  pounds  (£1,002) :  United  Kingdom,  9,465 
pounds  (£701);  Canada,  1,328  pounds  (£69);  Irish  Free  State,  612  pounds  (£46). 

Butter.— Total,  1,099,629  pounds  (£47,050):  New  Zealand,  1,059,422  pounds  (£45.041); 
Canada,  27,867  pounds  (£1,723);  United  Kingdom,  11,021  pounds  (£220).  Imports  from 
Canada  were  mostly  tinned,  for  use  in  those1  parts  of  Jamaica  where  facilities  for  refrigera- 
tion do  not  exist;  imports  from  New  Zealand  were  in  bulk  and  also  in  paper  cartons. 

There  was  also  imported  during  1936  a  total  of  717,810  pounds  of  butter  substitutes, 
valued  at  £13,746,  the  United  Kingdom  supplying  all  but  24  pounds. 

Cattle  and  Other  Animal  Foods:  (a)  Bran  and  Middlings. — Total,  290.990  pounds 
(£1,011) :  Canada,  254,600  pounds  (£900) ;  Australia,  30,140  pounds  (£87) ;  United  Kingdom, 
3,250  pounds  (£13);  United  States,  3,000  pounds  (£11). 

(b)  Other  Kinds.— Total,  901,239  pounds  (£4.130):  Canada,  740,740  pounds  (£3.159); 
Haiti,  64,415  pounds  (£214) ;  United  Kingdom,  55,868  pounds  (£558) ;  United  States,  38,701 
pounds  (£175). 

Cheese.— Total,  527.723  pounds  (£17,004):  Canada.  483.844  pounds  (£15,183);  New 
Zealand,  19,833  pound®  (£579) ;  United  Kingdom,  14.350  pounds  (£635) ;  Holland,  4.520 
pounds  (£149);  Switzerland,  1,564  pounds  (£133);  United  States,  1,517  pounds  (£149). 

Cocoa,  Prepared.— -Total,  279,817  pounds  (£4.673):  United  Kingdom,  163.559  pounds 
(£3,875);  Holland,  107,022  pounds  (£587);  United  States,  4,157  pounds  (£164). 

Confectionery.— Total,  544,948  pounds  (£20.312) :  United  Kingdom,  347,177  pounds 
(£13,455);  United  States,  101,556  pounds  (£3.978);  Canada,  77,771  pounds  (£2,649);  Hol- 
land, 10,286  pounds  (£39). 

Eggs.— Total.  20.506  dozens  (£1.269) :  United  States,  10,659  dozens  (£687) ;  Canada,  5,770 
dozens  (£399);    Haiti,  3,487  dozens  (£131). 

Fish:  (a)  Ale  wives. —Total,  1,156,400  pounds  (£6,720):  Canada,  1,156,200  pounds  (£6.719). 

(b)  Canned.— Total,  909.943  pounds  (£17,267):  United  States,  545,970  pounds  (£8,962); 
Canada,  241,632  pounds  (£5.144);  United  Kingdom,  66,910  pounds  (£1,632);  Japan,  36,254 
pounds  (£604);  Norway,  8,801  pounds  (£290);  China,  4,582  pounds  (£132);  France,  2,727 
pounds  (£306). 

(c)  Dried  Salted.— -Total,  17,210,413  pounds  (£170,990):  Newfoundland,  11,426,555  pounds 
(£113,955);  Canada,  5,640,332  pounds  (£54,144);  United  Kingdom,  112,019  pounds  (£1,049); 
the  United  States,  17.825  pounds  (£837);  Hongkong,  8,303  pounds  (£613).  The  1936  total  was 
in  round  figures  1,000,000  pounds  greater  than  that  of  1935.  Coal  is  the  chief  kind,  but  small 
quantities  of  hake  and  pollock  are  brought  in. 

(d)  Fresh.— Total,  24,577  pounds  (£495):  United  States,  18,064  pounds  (£268);  Canada, 
4,363  pounds  (£160);  United  Kingdom.  2,150  pounds  (£67). 

(e)  Herring,  Pickled.— Total.  426,720  pounds  (£2.570):  Canada,  408,620  pounds  (£2.507). 

(f)  Herring,  Smoked.— Total,  68,971  pounds  (£710):  Norway,  33.239  pounds  (£234); 
Sweden,  15,300  pounds  (£101) ;  Canada,  10,224  pounds  (£132) ;  United  Kingdom,  9,525  pounds 
(£216). 

(g)  Mackerel,  Pickled. — Total,  6,757,500  pounds  (£47,068):  Canada,  6,745.500  pounds 
(£46,910);    Newfoundland,  22,000  pounds  (£158). 

(h )  Salmon,  Pickled.— -Total,  34,810  pounds  (£670) :  Newfoundland,  20,200  pounds  (£354) ; 
Canada.  14,610  pounds  (£316). 

Fresh  Fruit:  (a)  Apples.— Total,  214,190  pounds  (£2,585):  United  States,  177,285  pounds 
(£2,289) ;  New  Zealand,  30,500  pounds  (£252) ;  Canada,  6,270  pounds  (£41). 

(b)  Other  Kinds.— Total,  61,808  pounds  (£1,497):  United  States,  55.202  pounds  (£1.339). 

(c)  Dried.— Total,  659,103  pounds  (£7,959):  United  States,  483,332  pounds  (£5,306); 
Greece,  146,506  pounds  (£2,073);  United  Kingdom,  7,736  pounds  (£256). 

Grain:  (a)  Corn.— Total,  509,585  pounds  (£2,404) :  United  States,  371,625  pounds  (£1,821)  ; 
Canada,  137,760  pounds  (£583). 

(b)  Oats.— Total,  1,120,180  pounds  (£4,386):  Canada,  1,118,880  pounds  (£4,330);  small 
remainder  from  United  Kingdom  and  India. 

(c)  Rice.— Total,  40,372,817  pounds  (£167,637):  India,  36,126,274  pounds  (£149,407); 
Siam,  2,406,500  pounds  (£10,779);  British  Guiana,  1,455,526  pounds  (£5,655). 

(d)  Wheat.— Total,  577,975  pounds  (£2,768):  Canada,  575,550  pounds  (£2,740). 

(e)  Wheat  Flour.— -Total,  427,776  bags  of  196  pounds  (£390,058):  Canada,  269.011  bags 
(£254,761);  Australia,  91,459  bags  (£77,766);  United  Kingdom,  66,164  bags  (£55,772);  United 
States,  1,141  bags  (£1.758). 
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Flour  was  the  most  valuable  single  item  of  Jamaica's  import  trade  in  1936,  when  pur- 
chases from  Australia  were  more  than-  double  those  made  in  1935.  The  combined  English 
and  Australian  supplies  represented  about  37  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  in  the  former 
year,  and  were  largely  of  "counter"  grade,  for  household  use,  though  some  brands  approached 
Canadian  baking  flour  in  quality,  which  is  often  used  for  blending  with  the  other  kinds. 
Imports  of  English  flour  declined  in  1936  below  1935  by  over  37,000  bags;  but,  taken 
together,  the  English  and  Australian  imports  were  proportionately  as  well  as  actually  larger 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  year. 

In  1936  there  were  insignificant  imports  of  flour  other  than  that  of  wheat. 

(j)  Cornmeal— -Total,  71,937  bags  of  196  pounds  (£52,615) :  United  Kingdom,  43.727  bags 
(£31,702);  Canada,  24,925  bags  (£18,777);  Belgium,  2,160  bags  (£1,380). 

(g)  Oatmeal.— Total,  303  bags  of  196  pounds  (£845)  :  Canada,  192  bags  (£324);  United 
Kingdom,  111  bags  (£521). 

(h)  Peas  and  Beans,  Whole.— Total,  2,098,396  pounds  (£15,729):  United  States,  1,077,675 
pounds  (£8,731);  Chile,  942,026  pounds  (£6,437);  Holland,  52,480  pounds  (£341). 

(i)  Peas  and  Beans,  Split.— Total,  325,764  pounds  (£2,171):  Canada,  257,642  pounds 
(£1,752);  United  Kingdom,  54,152  pounds  (£331). 

(j)  Cornflour.— Total,  46.356  pounds  (£752):  United  Kingdom,  36,070  pounds  (£616); 
United  States,  9,034  pounds  (£127). 

(k)  Farinaceous  Preparations,  Unspecified. — Total,  809,594  pounds  (£12,361):  United 
States,  533,150  pounds  (£7,805) ;  Canada,  197.623  pounds  (£3,468) ;  Holland,  33.160  pounds 
(£182);  United  Kingdom,  18,341  pounds  (£707). 

Hops.— Total,  24.115  pounds  (£1,751):  Germany,  11,429  pounds  (£993);  United  King- 
dom, 5,373  pounds  (£137);  Czechoslovakia,  4,313  pounds  (£540). 

Jams,  Jellies,  and  Preserved  Fruits. — Total,  379,013  pounds  (£9,896) :  United  States, 
158,918  pounds  (£3,830) ;  United  Kingdom,  147,002  pounds  (£4,524) ;  Canada,  29,784  pounds 
(£590);  Hongkong,  16,144  pounds  (£346);  China,  11,428  pounds  (£221).  Imports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  were  chiefly  jams,  and  from  other  countries  chiefly  canned  fruits,  mainly 
pears,  peaehes,  apricots,  and  cherries. 

Lard  and  Its  Substitutes. — Total,  1,000,756  pounds  (£19.595):  United  Kingdom.  936,520 
pounds  (£17,359);  Canada,  49,188  pounds  (£1,770);  United  States,  14,604  pounds  (£452). 

Malt.— Total,  526.000  pounds  (£4,271):  Canada,  244,000  pounds  (£2,112);  Hungary, 
188,000  pounds  (£1,439) ;  Germany,  94,000  pounds  (£720). 

Meats:  (a)  Fresh.— Total,  114,620  pounds  (£5.261):  New  Zealand,  41,392  pounds 
(£1,470);  Canada,  40.399  pounds  (£1,999);  United  States,  14,820  pounds  (£959);  United 
Kingdom,  12,669  pounds  (£607);  Argentina,  2,819  pounds  (£111).  This  is  a  relatively  small 
luxury  trade,  which  has,  however,  grown  considerably  in  the  past  four  years. 

(b)  Canned.— Total,  484.861  pounds  (£12,345):  Argentina,  327,810  pounds  (£7.206); 
Uruguay,  74,772  pounds  (£1,164);  United  States.  45,933  pounds  (£2,347);  United  Kingdom, 
22,779  pounds  (£1,003);  Canada,  7,939  pounds  (£330). 

(c)  Bacon.— Total,  172,241  pounds  (£6,155):  United  Kingdom,  113.301  pounds  (£3,318); 
Canada,  43.237  pounds  (£2,093) ;  Denmark,  5,567  pounds  (£236) ;  United  States,  4,093  pounds 
(£296);   Irish  Free  State,  3.865  pounds  (£134). 

(d)  Beef,  Wet  Salted.— -Total.  992.322  pounds  (£16,454) :  United  Kingdom,  971,682  pounds 
(£16,119);  Argentina.  14,500  pounds  (£235). 

(e)  Ham.— Total,  320,734  pounds  (£17,122):  United  States,  84,271  pounds  (£4,723); 
United  Kingdom,  68,158  pounds  (£4,251)  ;  Holland,  57,456  pounds  (£2,882);  Argentina,  51,333 
pounds  (£2.218);  Canada,  46.259  pounds  (£2,386);  Poland,  7,613  pounds  (£352). 

(j)  Pork,  Wet  Salted.— Total,  613,504  pounds  (£14,329):  United  States,  338  013  pounds 
(£8203) ;  Canada,  244,100  pounds  (£5,437) ;  France,  14,000  pounds  (£325) ;  Argentina.  7,000 
pounds  (£168);  Brazil,  6,600  pounds  (£132). 

(g)  Sausages,  Wet,  Salted.— Total,  15,109  pounds  (£708):  Canada,  5,863  pound?  (£222); 
United  States,  3,416  pounds  (£194). 

(h)  Tongues,  Wet,  Salted.— Total,  13.551  pounds  (£460):  Canada,  10,500  pounds  (£356); 
United  States,  3,051  pounds  (£104). 

(i)  Meats,  Other  Kinds.— -Total,  2,526  pounds  (£192):  Canada,  1,933  pounds  (£98); 
Switzerland,  288  pounds  (£79). 

Milk,  Condensed,  Unskimmed. — Total.  7,994,120  pounds  (£111,797) :  United  Kingdom, 
4,265,476  pounds  (£64.723);  Holland.  2,560.942  pounds  (£31.303);  Irish  Free  State,  535.701 
pounds  (£5.896) ;  United  States,  365.881  pounds  (£5,574) ;  Canada,  168,399  pounds  (£3,092) ; 
Denmark,  62,699  pounds  (£770);  New  Zealand,  30,600  pounds  (£390). 

Milk,  Powdered.— -Total,  50.203  pounds  (£1.480):  Canada,  21,844  pounds  (£660);  United 
States,  21.464  pounds  (£514);  New  Zealand,  4,992  pounds  (£101);  United  Kingdom,  1,290 
pounds  (£186). 

Oils,  Edible. — Total  imports  under  this  head  were  2,724  gallons,  valued  at  £1.830,  and 
consisted  mostly  of  olive  oil,  the  United  Kingdom  being  the  largest  supplier.    Imports  can 
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be  made  only  under  Government  licence,  in  order  to  protect  the  local  industry,  using  coco- 
nuts as  raw  material,  which  supplies  the  ordinary  needs  of  the  market. 

Pickles.— Total,  £441:  United  Kingdom,  £245;  United  States,  £125;  Canada,  £67. 

Sauces— Total,  £1,607:  United  Kingdom,  £779;  Hongkong,  £304;  Canada,  £278;  China, 
£153. 

Condiments. — Total,  £444:  United  Kingdom,  £403. 

Provisions,  Unspecified. — Total,  £32,318:  United  Kingdom,  £13,765;  United  States, 
£11,757;  Canada,  £3,665.  This  category  includes  a  wide  variety  of  foodstuffs,  not  otherwise 
classified. 

Salt  (not  Rock).— Total,  14,279,841  pounds  (£13,201):  Turks  Islands,  8,603.822  pounds 
(£3,956);  United  Kingdom,  5,639,212  pounds  (£9,164).  Most  of  Jamaica's  requirements  of 
salt  for  use  with  food  are  of  the  "  cooking  "  variety,  retailed  loose ;  the  demand  for  high- 
grade  package  salt  is  limited. 

Imports  of  rock  salt  totalled  308  long  tons  (£883),  of  which  Germany  supplied  279  tons 
(£755)  and  the  United  Kingdom  29  tons  (£128). 

Spirits  (a)  Whisky.— Total,  33,599  gallons  (£39,793):  United  Kingdom,  29,237  gallons 
(£35,927) ;  Canada,  4,000  gallons  (£3,597) .  Imports  of  whisky  were  larger  than  those  of  any 
other  spirit,  but  the  trade  is  a  luxury  one. 

Of  brandy,  total  imports  were  3,444  gallons  (£6,595),  supplied  almost  entirely  by  France; 
and  of  gin,  6,968  gallons  (£4,647),  of  which  nearly  all  came  from  the  United^  Kingdom. 

Spirituous  compounds  totalled  2,389  gallons  (£6,064):  France,  1.611  gallons  (£2,223); 
Holland,  653  gallons  (£1,052);  United  Kingdom,  570  gallons  (£1,902).  Various  kinds  of 
liqueurs  are  included  in  this  category. 

Sugar. — There  were  no  imports  of  refined  sugar,  this  article  being  locally  made.  Imports 
of  glucose,  invert  sugar,  molasses  and  syrup,  saccharine  and  super-eel  (all  for  industrial 
purposes)  totalled  £1,880:  United  States,  £1,481;  United  Kingdom,  £398. 

Tobacco:  (a)  Unmanufactured  Leaf,  not  for  Wrapping  Cigars. — Total,  480,602  pounds 
(£23.939):  United  States,  260,847  pounds  (£17,181);  Southern  Rhodesia,  133,163  pounds 
(£3,216) ;  Canada,  86.341  pounds  (£3,522) ;  small  remainder  from  Turkey  and  Persia.  These 
imports  were  largely  for  the  requirements  of  the  local  cigarette-manufacturing  industry. 

(b)  Cigar  Wrappers.— Total,  29,819  pounds  (£5,298):  Holland,  28.286  pounds  (£5,129); 
Dutch  East  Indies.  1.016  pounds  (£111). 

(c)  Cigarettes.— -Total,  36,753  pounds  (£13,386):  United  Kingdom,  33,023  pounds  (£12,- 
403)  ;  United  States,  3,700  pounds  (£970). 

(d)  Other  Kinds  (except  Cigars).— Total,  28,615  pounds  (£4.091):  United  States.  21,699 
pounds  (£2,531);  Canada.  3,781  pounds  (£459);  United  Kingdom,  3,058  pounds  (£1,090). 
Pipe  tobacco  was  the  chief  item. 

Imports  of  cigars  were  insignificant. 

Vegetables,  Fresh:  (a)  Onions  and  Garlic  .—Total,  1,575,131  pounds  (£7,008):  Egypt, 
409,630  pounds  (£1,713);  Canada,  407.154  pounds  (£1.532);  United  States,  326.919  counds 
(£1,678);  Cyprus,  299,484  pounds  (£1,078);  Hungary,  68.613  pounds  (£394);  Holland,  33,923 
pounds  (£206);  Chile,  15,559  pounds  (£238);  Mexico,  13.799  pounds  (£168). 

(b)  Potatoes.— -Total,  1.345,154  pounds  (£5,670):  Canada,  1,240,388  pounds  (£5,239); 
United  Kingdom,  77,551  pounds  (£289). 

(c)  Dried,  Canned,  or  Preserved.— ■Total.  108.819  pounds  (£1,949) :  Canada,  67,334  pounds 
(£936);  United  States,  21,177  pounds  (£545)  ;  United  Kingdom,  12,130  pounds  (£243);  Bel- 
gium. 7,204  pounds  (£175).   Asparagus,  corn,  peas,  and  tomatoes  were  large  items. 

Vinegar.— Total,  2,904  gallons  (£911):  United  Kingdom,  2,268  gallons  (£858);  United 
States.  661  gallons  (£48). 

Wines.— Total,  17,240  gallons  (£15,400):  France.  5,133  gallons  (£6.916);  Spain,  4,792 
gallons  (£3,099) ;  Australia,  3,228  gallons  (£1,797) ;  United  Kingdom.  1.493  gallons  (£1.533) ; 
Portugal,  707  gallons  (£557) ;  Germany,  599  gallons  (£526) ;  British  South  Africa,  402  gallons 
(£213);  Canada,  336  gallons  (£371). 

Port,  sherry,  champagne,  and  claret  are  the  chief  kinds. 

Yeast  and  Yeast  Cakes.— Total  164,455  pounds  (£5,185) :  United  States,  164,050  pounds 
(£5,144). 

CLASS  II — RAW  MATERIALS  AND  ARTICLES  MAINLY  UNMANUFACTURED 

Coed,  Bituminous  (a)  for  Bunkering.— •Total,  139,794  long  tons  (£147,129),  from  the 
United  Kingdom. 

(b)  For  Other  Purposes.— Total,  26.828  long  tons  (£37,600) :  United  Kingdom.  23.553  tons 
(£33,345);  United  States,  3,275  tons  (£4.255). 

Hay  and  Chaff .—Total,  152,938  pounds  (£441):  Canada,  152,108  pounds  (£436). 

Plants,  Seeds,  and  Bulbs  for  Cultivation.— Total.  £5.415:  United  Kingdom,  £2,740; 
Canada,  £2,296;  United  States,  £307. 
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Wood  and  Timber:  (a)  Douglas  Fir,  Rough.— Total,  519,456  feet  (£3,633),  all  from 
Canada. 

(b)  Douglas  Fir,  Dressed.— Total,  609,913  feet  (£4,237),  all  from  Canada. 

(c)  Pitch  Pine,  Rough.— Total,  6,450,983  feet  (£46,042):  United  States,  5,121,920  feet 
(£36,991);  Bahamas,  1,317,643  feet  (£8,931);  Canada,  11,420  feet  (£120). 

(d)  Pitch  Pine,  Dressed.— Total,  7,008,876  feet  (£55,572):  United  States,  6,422,968  feet 
(£49,918) ;  Bahamas,  578,899  feet  (£5,539) ;  Canada,  7,009  feet  (£115). 

(e)  White  Pine,  Rough.— -Total,  26,587  feet  (£215),  all  from  Canada. 

(f)  White  Pine,  Dressed.— Total,  36,333  feet  (£455),  all  from  Canada. 

(g)  Unenumerated,  Rough.— Total,  60,197  feet  (£1,234) :  United  States,  18.256  feet  (£383) ; 
British  Guiana,  17,070  feet  (£421);  Brazil,  15,694  feet  (£106);  British  Honduras,  8,179  feet 
(£302). 

(h)  Unenumerated,  Dressed.— Total,  12.162  feet  (£287):  United  States,  11,303  feet  (£282). 

(i)  Shingles,  Cypress  and  Wallaba.— Total,  243,000  in  number  (£867):  United  States, 
240,000  (£854). 

(j)  Cedar  and  Other  Kinds.— -Total,  1,287,917  in  number  (£2,882):  Canada,  1,081,367 
(£2.356);  United  States.  206.550  (£526). 

(k)  Creosoted  Piles.— Total,  £927,  from  the  United  States. 

On  all  lumber  and  shingles  imported  into  Jamaica  there  are  specific  duties  (i.e.,  accord- 
ing to  quantity)  plus,  in  the  case  of  foreign  products,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  latter  is 
now  assessed  on  the  basis  of  ci.f.  port  of  Kingston,  following  recent  legislation  affecting  all 
goods  subject  to  ad  valorem  duty,  instead  of  on  the  mill  value,  as  formerly.  Canadian 
lumber  and  shingles,  therefore,  have  additional  tariff  preference.  So,  too,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  have  Canadian  box  shooks. 

CLASS  III — ARTICLES  WHOLLY  OR  MAINLY  MANUFACTURED 

Ammunition  and  Explosives:  (a)  Cartridges. — Total,  504,300  in  number  (£1,922):  United 
Kingdom,  345.000  (£1,204);  United  States,  155,300  (£695). 

(b)  Dynamite.— -Total,  204,000  pounds  (£990),  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

(c)  Unenumerated  Explosives. — Total,  £912:  United  Kingdom,  £911. 

Apparel— Total.  £130,547:  Hongkong,  £64,204;  United  Kingdom,  £33,847;  Canada, 
£17,561;  United  States,  £6,627;  Japan,  £5,095;  China,  £2,660. 

Bags  and  Sacks,  for  Putting  Up  Jamaican  Produce. — Total,  1.538,842  in  number  (£40,309) : 
India  1.387,100  (£36.476);  United  Kingdom,  93,765  (£2,465);  United  States,  57,977  (£1,368). 

Besides  the  above,  there  was  imported  a  total  of  11,860  bags  of  other  kinds  (£154) : 
Japan,  9,420  (£113). 

Bags,  Travelling  and  Tool— Total,  42,117  in  number  (£5,348) :  United  Kingdom,  32,353 
(£4,220) ;  Japan,  5,587  (£300) ;  Germany,  2,516  (£372) ;  Canada,  664  (£201) ;  United  States, 
577  (£152).   These  are  otherwise  called  "trunks  and  valises." 

Bees,  Beehives,  and  Beekeepers'  Supplies. — Total,  £320:   United  States,  £302. 

Blacking  and  Polish.— Total,  347,351  pounds  (£14,200) :  United  Kingdom,  267.625  pounds 
(£12.586);  Japan,  45,307  pounds  (£403);  United  States,  30,222  pounds  (£1,079);  Canada, 
3,464  pounds  (£112). 

Blue.— Total.  70,019  pounds  (£2,984) :  United  Kingdom,  64,850  pounds  (£2,809) ;  United 
States,  2.337  pounds  (£116). 

Books:  fa)  Printed.— -Total,  £17,583:  United  Kingdom,  £11,826;  United  States.  £3,583; 
Canada.  £1.399. 

(b)  Not  Printed.— -Total,  £1,356:  United  Kingdom,  £1,163;  Finland,  £125. 

Boots,  Shoes,  Pumps,  and  Slippers  of  Leather. — Total,  38,986  dozen  pairs  (£115.672) : 
United  Kingdom,  31,240  dozen  (£89.695);  Canada,  6,258  dozen  (£23,381);  Hongkong,  1,149 
dozen  f £1,486) ;  Czechoslovakia,  261  dozen  (£870).  The  Canadian  supplies  were  women's 
and  children's  shoes. 

Total  imports  in  1935  were  32,365  dozen  pairs  (£102,736);  and  in  1934,  61.816  dozen 
pair?  (£158.245). 

(h)  Of  Rubber,  or  Canvas  with  Rubber  Soles.— -Total,  102,384  dozen  pairs  (£63,669): 
Hongkong.  78,204  dozen  (£44,711);  India,  19,769  dozen  (£13,462);  United  Kingdom,  1,906 
dozen  (£2,474);  Canada.  1.487  dozen  (£1.705);  Czechoslovakia,  1,013  dozen  (£1,311).  Total 
imports  in  1935  were  45,459  dozen  pairs  (£30,546) ;  and  in  1934,  72,049  dozen  pairs  (£45,888). 

fc)  Of  Other  Materials. — Total,  2,291  dozen  pairs  (£1,095):  Hongkong,  1,801  dozen  pairs 
(£546):  United  Kingdom,  332  dozen  (£321);  Canada,  83  dozen  (£194). 

Bricks  and  Tiles.— -Total,  214,805  in  number  (£1,920) :  United  Kingdom,  87,861  (£990)  ; 
Germany,  87,352  (£442);  Panama,  20,895  (£364). 

Brooms  and  Brushes.— Total,  239,971  in  number  (£5.595*) :  Japan,  115,909  (£626) ;  United 
Kingdom,  46.955  (£2.483);  United  States,  23.847  (£1,240);  Germany,  22,542  (£254);  Canada, 
16.886  (£704). 
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Buckets,  Pails,  and  Tubs  of  Metal— Total,  34,732  in  number  (£2,245) :  United  Kingdom 
27,167  (£1,571);  Belgium,  6,240  (£218);  Canada,  3,762  (£375). 

Carriages,  Carts,  and  Wagons:  (a)  Aircraft  and  Parts. — Total,  £1,546:  United  States, 
£1,119;  United  Kingdom,  £427. 

(b )  Bicycles  and  Tricycles. — Total,  3,736  in  number  (£10,126) :  United  Kingdom.  3,661 
(£9,918);  Japan,  65  (£171). 

(c)  Bicycle  and  Tricycle  Tires  and  Tubes. — Total,  52,757  in  number  (£3,957):  United 
Kingdom,  27,081  (£3,667). 

(d)  Other  Parts  of  Bicycles  and  Tricycles. — Total,  £7.531:  United  Kingdom,  £5,188;  Ger- 
many, £1,288;  Japan,  £977. 

(e)  Motor  Cars.— Total.  1,042  in  number  (£147,594):  Canada,  498  (£75,434);  United 
State®,  271  (£39,161);  United  Kingdom,  269  (£32,580);  Germany,  3  (£407). 

(f)  Motor  Car  Tires.— Total,  18,441  in  number  (£30.696):  Canada,  13,492  (£22,369); 
United  Kingdom,  4,149  (£6,467) ;  United  States,  792  (£1,851). 

(g)  Motor  Car  Tubes.— -Total,  14.155  in  number  (£3,304):  Canada,  10,197  (£2,399); 
United  Kingdom,  3.452  (£728);  United  States.  504  (£177). 

(h)  Other  Parts  of  Motor  Cars.— Total,  £29,799:  United  States,  £18,010;  United  King- 
dom, £6,411;  Canada,  £5,145. 

(i)  Motor  Cycles.— Total,  12  in  number  (£328):  United  Kingdom,  11  (£314). 

(j)  Motor  Cycle  Tires  and  Tubes— Total,  1,202  in  number  (£149),  all  from  United 
Kingdom. 

(k)  Motor  Trucks.— Total.  392  in  number  (£63,741):  Canada,  196  (£27,460);  United 
States,  108  (£17.065);  United  Kingdom.  82  (£17,073);  Germany,  6  (£2,143). 

(I)  Motor  Truck  Tires.— Total,  5,266  in  number  (£18,301):  Canada,  4,987  (£17,316). 

(m)  Motor  Truck  Tubes.— Total,  3,541  in  number  (£1,421):  Canada,  3,494  (£1,395). 

(n)  Other  Parts  of  Motor  Trucks.— -Total,  £1,427:  United  States,  £1,098;  United  King- 
dom, £254. 

(o)  Railway  Rolling  Stock. — Total,  £1.605:  United  States,  £1,009;  Belgium,  £246;  Ger- 
many, £208;   United  Kingdom,  £142. 

(p)  Other  Carriages.— Total.  £233:  United  Kingdom,  £113;  Canada,  £102. 

(q)  Other  Carriage  Parts—  Total,  £3,367:  United  Kingdom,  £2,078;  United  States,  £1,174; 
Canada,  £115. 

Cement,  Portland.— -Total,  130,826  barrels  of  400  pounds  net  (£53,256) :  United  Kingdom, 
84.824  barrels  (£37,518) ;  Germany,  36,891  barrels  (£12,038) ;  Denmark,  6.094  barrels  (£2,346) ; 
Canada,  2,671  barrels  (£1,170).   These  imports  were  of  "approved  brands." 

Chemicals:  (a)  Calcium  Carbide. — Total,  55,176  pounds  (£442):  Canada,  44.9S0  pounds 
(£354). 

(b)  Disinfectants.— -Total,  £2,278:  Unit«d  Kingdom,  £2,073;  United  States,  £205. 

(c)  Insecticides  and  Vermin  Killers. — Total,  £3.612:  United  Kingdom,  £1,749;  United 
States,  £1,701. 

(d)  Tanning  and  Dyeing  Material. — Total,  £1,254:  United  Kingdom,  £436;  United  States, 
£329;   Germany,  £206;   Argentina,  £187. 

(e)  Other  Kinds.— -Total,  £20,345:  United  Kingdom,  £11,829;  United  States,  £5,167; 
Canada,  £2,758;  Germany,  £1,957;  Trinidad,  £1,717. 

Chinaware,  Porcelain,  Earthenware,  and  Pottery. — Total,  £22,598:  United  Kingdom, 
£8,917;  Japan,  £6.019;  Germany,  £2,713;  United  States,  £2,708;  Belgium,  £1,662;  Russia, 
£175;  Canada,  £139. 

Clocks.— Total,  9,832  in  number  (£1.639):  Germany,  6.604  (£782);  Japan,  1,740  (£199); 
United  States,  777  (£278);  Switzerland,  573  (£50);  United  Kingdom,  131  (£326). 

Cordage:  (a)  .Rope.— Total,  604,009  pounds  (£3.082):  Cayman  Islands,  560,260  pounds 
(£2,144) ;  United  Kingdom,  30,996  pounds  (£651) ;  Philippine  Islands,  6,718  pounds  (£114) ; 
Canada,  4,978  pounds  (£130). 

(b)  Sash  Cord.— Total,  5.203  pounds  (£288):  United  Kingdom,  3,487  pounds  (£189); 
United  States,  950  pounds  (£58). 

(c)  Twine.— Total,  93,074  pounds  (£4,423):  United  Kingdom,  61,904  pounds  (£2.953); 
Japan,  12,594  pounds  (£511);  United  States,  8.650  pounds  (£562);  Canada,  6,147  pounds 
(£304). 

Cork  Manufactures.— -Total,  £2,395:  Spain,  £1,612;  United  Kingdom,  £467;  United 
States,  £137. 

Cotton  Manufactures:  (a)  Gloves.— Total,  £237:  United  Kingdom,  £222. 

(b )  Hosiery.— Total,  490.507  pairs  (£7,555) :  Hongkong,  342,912  pairs  (£3,674) ;  United 
Kingdom,  118,102  pairs  (£3,085);  Canada,  28,913  pairs  (£782). 

(c)  Piece-goods.,— Total,  24,623,773  yards  (£387,072):  United  Kingdom,  20,291,288  yards 
(£328,857) ;  United  States,  4,013,684  yards  (£52,606) ;  China,  165,264  yards  (£1,934) ;  Hong- 
kong, 67.264  yards  (£1,223);    Belgium,  34,381  yards  (£1,185);    Switzerland,  17,S55  yards 
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C£335) ;  Holland,  11,018  yards  (£267) ;  India,  8,9G0  yards  (£101) ;  Canada,  7,832  yards  (£338). 
Since  June,  1934,  imports  of  these  goods  from,  foreign  countries  have  been  regulated  by 
quota 

(d)  Ribbons.— Total,  £1,195:  France,  £485;  United  Kingdom,  £255;  Switzerland,  £220. 

(e)  Unspecified  Manufactures. — Total,  £59,140:  United  Kingdom,  £37,771;  Japan, 
£10,388;  United  States,  £4,748;  Hongkong,  £1,890;  Canada,  £1,824;  Germany,  £978. 

Cutlery.— Total,  £3.866:  United  Kingdom,  £1,995;  Germany,  £884;  Japan,  £524;  United 
States,  £307;  Canada,  £112. 

Electrical  Apparatus:  (a)  Dental— Total,  £208:  United  States,  £157. 

(b)  For  Generating  Electricity— -Total,  £15,666:  United  States,  £8,193;  United  Kingdom, 
£6,753;   Germany,  £375;   Canada,  £286. 

(c)  Radio  and  Wireless.— Total,  £12,682:  United  States,  £10,386;  United  Kingdom,  £952; 
Holland.  £660;  Canada,  £197. 

(d)  Radio  and  Wireless  Parts.— Total,  £1,483:  United  States,  £1,329;  United  Ilingdom, 
£126. 

(e)  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Apparatus. — Total  ,£6,411:  United  Kingdom,  £5,1]  4;  United 
States,  £1.097. 

(f)  X-Ray  Apparatus.— -Total,  £1,466:  United  Kingdom,  £1,136;  United  States,  £330. 

(g)  X-Ray  Films.— Total,  £1,767:  United  Kingdom,  £1,683;  United  States,  £84. 

(h)  Other  Kinds.— Total,  £31,799:  United  States.  £23,545;  United  Kingdom,  £4,949;  Japan, 
£998;  Hongkong,  £875;  Germany,  £803;  Canada,  £497. 

Fibre  Manufactures.— -Total,  £710:  United  Kingdom,  £286;  United:  States,  £188;  Canada, 

£92. 

Fire  Extinguishers— Total,  £638:  United  Kingdom,  £549;  United  States,  £89. 

Fireproof  Wallboard.— Total,  £1,307:  United  States,  £897;  Sweden,  £265. 

Glass  and  Glassware:  (a)  Bottles,  Lamps,  Chimneys,  and  Tableware. — Total,  £39,148: 
Germany,  £19,431;  United  States,  £12,046;  United  Kingdom,  £3,686;  Japan,  £2,342. 

(b)  Other  Kinds.— -Total,  £5.592:  United  Kingdom,  £1,957;  United  States,  £1,132;  Bel- 
gium, £932;   Germany,  £600;  Japan,  £468;  Czechoslovakia,  £390. 

Glue.— Total,  32,847  pounds  (£728):  United  Kingdom,  21,118  pounds  (£539). 

Grease.— Total,  958.793  pounds  (£10.796) :  Japan,  439,492  pounds  (£4,665) ;  United  States, 
214.842  pounds  (£2,649);  Australia,  103,466  pounds  (£1,082);  New  Zealand,  78.466  pounds 
(£806);  United  Kingdom,  72,443  pounds  (£949);  Canada,  36,004  pounds  (£501);  Norway, 
10,912  pounds  (£112). 

Haberdashery  and  Millinery. — Total,  £22,075:  United  Kingdom,  £7,325;  Japan.  £6,878; 
United  States,  £4,186;  Germany,  £1,422. 

Hardware  and  Ironmongery :  (a)  Cash  Registers,  Casket  Hardware,  Office,  Cabinet,  and 
Other  Store  Furniture.— -Total,  £3,204:  United  Kingdom,  £1,548;  United  States.  £850;  Canada, 
£605. 

( b)  Typewriters.— Total,  £3,234 :  United  States,  £1,731 ;  Canada,  £692;  United  Kingdom, 
£595:   Switzerland,  £597. 

(c)  Other  Kinds.— Total.  £144,752:  United  Kingdom,  £75.833;  United  States,  £30,628; 
Germany.  £14,949;  Canada,  £9,789;  Japan,  £8,894;  Sweden.  £1,647;  Belgium,  £1.239. 

Hals  and  Bonnets:  (a)  Felt.— Total,  £9,307:  United  Kingdom,  £5,332;  Hongkong.  £2,937; 
Canada.  £571;  United  States.  £376. 

(b)  Straw.— Total,  £12,753:  United  Kingdom,  £11,646;  Hongkong,  £325;  Germany,  £271; 
United  States,  £224;  Italy,  £156;  Canada,  £121. 

(c)  Other  Kinds.— Total,  £6.234:  United  Kingdom,  £2,782;  Canada,  £1,623;  United 
States,  £1,099;  India,  £495;  Hongkong,  £161. 

Hemp  Manufactures.— Total,  £4,890:  United  Kingdom,  £3,929;  United  States,  £713; 
Austria,  £108. 

Implements  and  Tools:  (a)  Agricultural. — Total,  £35.961:  United  States,  £20,355;  United 
Kingdom,  £14,776;   Canada,  £329;   Germany,  £301;  Sweden,  £188. 

(b)  Artisans'. — Total,  £14,153:  United  States,  £8,090;  United  Kingdom,  £3.943;  Canada, 
£913 ;  Germany,  £575. 

(c)  Other  Kinds.— Total,  £408:  United  Kingdom,  £329. 

IndAa-rubber  and  Gutta-percha  Manufactures. — Total,  £6,925:  United  Kingdom,  £2,290; 
United  States,  £2,239;  Canada,  £1,340;  Japan,  £731. 

Instruments:  (a)  Scientific  —Total,  £5,705:  Canada,  £3,206;  United  Kingdom.  £2,115; 
United  States.  £308. 

(b)  Surgical.— -Total,  £2,006:  United  Kingdom,  £1,810;  United  States,  £168. 

(c)  Other  Kinds.— -Total,  £236:  United  Kingdom,  £148;  United  States,  £88. 
Jute  Manufactures— Total,  £1,154:  United  Kingdom,  £974;  United  States,  £126. 
Jewellery.— Total,  £1,853:   United  Kingdom,  £950;   Japan,  £280;   United  States,  £275; 

Canada,  £166. 
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Leather,  Dressed  and  Undressed. — Total,  £4,115:  United  Kingdom,  £1,914;  United  States, 
£1,696;  Germany,  £336. 

Leather  Manufactures  (except  Footwear  and  Saddlery). — Total,  £6,633:  United  King- 
dom, £2,666;  United  States,  £1,722;  Japan,  £1,099. 

Linen  Manufactures.— Total,  £12,161:  United  Kingdom,  £9,762;  China,  £1,885;  United 
States,  £213. 

Machinery,  Agricultural:  (a)  Drainage  and  Irrigation. — Total,  £17,866:  United  States, 
£10.895;  United  Kingdom,  £6,855;   Germany,  £90. 

'  (b)  Sugar.— Total,  £60,422:  United  Kingdom,  £39,914;  United  States,  £18,843;  Cuba, 
£688;  Germany,  £609;  Canada,  £357. 

(c)  Other  Kinds  of  Agricultural.— -Total,  £14,387:  United  States,  £7,684;  United  King- 
dom, £5,591;  Germany,  £633;  Canada,  £172;  France,  £169. 

Machinery,  Industrial  and  Manufacturing :  (a)  For  Electric  Light  and  Power.— Total. 
£2.918:  United  Kingdom,  £1,671;  United  States,  £702;  Germany,  £518. 

(b)  Railway  and  Tramway— Total,  £17,283:  United  Kingdom,  £10,498;  United  States, 
£6,591 ;  Germany,  £194. 

(c)  Printing.— -Total,  £1,649  :  United  States,  £1,347;  United  Kingdom,  £302. 

(d)  Sewing  Machines.— -Total,  £8,658:  Canada,  £5,085;  United  States,  £1,723;  Germany, 
£1,232;  United  Kingdom,  £420. 

(e)  Shoemaking.— -Total,  £169:  United  States,  £165. 

(f)  Other  Kinds  of  Industrial  and  Manufacturing. — Total,  £4,277:  United  States,  £3,594; 
United  Kingdom,  £648. 

Machinery,  Other:  (a)  Cinematograph. — Total,  £1,092,  entirely  from  United  States. 

(b)  Fire  Engines.— -Total,  £2,477:  United  Kingdom,  £1,488;  Canada,  £989. 

(c)  Marine.— Total,  £730:  United  States,  £551;  United  Kingdom,  £92;  Canada.  £87. 

(d)  Roadmaking. .—Total,  £3,834:  United  Kingdom,  £3,730;  Canada,  £104. 

(e)  Unspecified.— Total,  £23,161:  United  States,  £15,866;  United  Kingdom,  £5.643;  Ger- 
many, £1,025;  Canada,  £446. 

Machine  Accessories.— Total,  £6,307:  United  States,  £3,609;  United  Kingdom,  £1,952; 
Canada,  £607. 

Manures,  Chemical. — Total,  5,451  long  tons  (£50,728) :  United  Kingdom,  2,613  tons 
(£18,948);  United  States,  1,269  tons  (£9,179);  Germany,  920  tons  (£17,861);  Canada.  397 
tons  (£2,852);  Belgium,  176  tons  (£1,201);  Holland,  64  tons  (£614). 

Mats  and  Matting— -Total,  £2,584:  United  Kingdom,  £1.033;  United  States,  £720;  Japan, 
£480;  India,  £212. 

Medical  Sundries.— -Total,  £2,877:   United  Kingdom,  £2,590;  United  States,  £183. 
Medicines,  Patent  and  Proprietary. — Total,  £65,398:   United  Kingdom,  £26,849;  United 
States,  £25,876;  Canada,  £7,671;  China,  £1,251;  Germany,  £1,213. 

Metals:  (a)  Brass  and  Its  Manufactures. — Total,  £1,306:  United  Kingdom,  £1.091. 

(b)  Copper  and  Its  Manufactures. — Total,  £343:  Germany,  £174;  United  Kingdom,  £166. 

(c)  Iron,  Pig. — Total,  £296,  entirely  from  United  Kingdom. 

Iron  and  Steel  Manufactures:  (a)  Bars,  not  being  Railway  Material. — Total,  £2,098:  Ger- 
many, £1,797;  Belgium,  £164;  United  Kingdom,  £133. 

(b)  Railway  Material— -Total,  £7,782:  United  Kingdom,  £4,266;  United  States,  £1,583; 
Germany,  £1,116;  Canada,  £742. 

(c)  Galvanized  Roofing  Shee ts. —Total,  £36,146:  United  Kingdom,  £34,781;  United 
States,  £870;  Germany,  £283;  Canada,  £203.   Guttering  is  included  in  this  classification. 

(d)  Gas  Fixtures.— Total,  £1,098:  United  Kingdom,  £825;  Canada,  £215. 

(c)  Nails,  Screws,  and  Rivets. — Total,  £9,302:  Canada,  £3,451 ;  Germany,  £2,547;  United 
States,  £1,882;  United  Kingdom,  £1,190;   Belgium,  £142;   Sweden,  £90. 

(f)  Nails  and  Staples  for  Fencing.— -Total,  £1.103:  Germany,  £665;  United  States,  £399. 

(g)  Steel  Bars  and  Sheets.— Total,  £8,792:  United  Kingdom,  £3,917;  Belgium.  £2,193; 
Germany,  £1,754;  United  States,  £480;  Canada,  £384. 

(h)  Fencing  Wire.— Total,  £7,647:  Germany,  £4.610;  United  States,  £2,154;  United 
Kingdom.  £616;  Belgium,  £245. 

(i)  Wire  Netting.— Total,  £4,706:  Germany,  £2,936;  United  Kingdom,  £1,581. 

(j)  Wire,  Other  Kinds.— Total,  £2,721:  United  Kingdom,  £1,346;  Germany,  £602;  Can* 
ada,  £302;  United;  States,  £277;  Belgium,  £170. 

(k)  Wire  Screen  Cloth.— Total,  £1,960:  United  Kingdom,  £890;  United  States,  £592; 
Germany,  £260;  Holland,  £146. 

(I)  Hoops  and  Shooks.— Total,  £1,264:  United  Kingdom,  £584;  United  States,  £296; 
Germany,  £170;  Belgium,  £145;  Canada,  £69. 

(m)  Other  Manufactures  of  Iron  and  Steel.— Total,  £16,077:  United  Kingdom,  £13,202; 
United  States,  £1,521;  Belgium,  £496;  Canada,  £428;   Germany,  £414. 

Lead,  Pig. — Total,  £453,  from  United  Kingdom. 

Lead  Manufactures. — Total,  £484:  United  Kingdom,  £477. 
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Tin  Manufactures.— Total,  £8,729:  United  Kingdom,  £5,728;  United  States,  £2,632;  Ger- 
many, £272. 

Metal  Containers  for  Island  Produce.— -Total,  £5,274:  United  Kingdom,  £2.631;  Ger- 
many, £1,122;  Cuba,  £1,053;  United  States,  £248. 

Metals,  Unenumerated.— Total,  £5,474:  United  Kingdom,  £3,664;  United  States,  £1,482; 
Germany,  £135;  Canada,  £128. 

Musical  Instruments:  (a)  Pianos  and  Organs. — Total,  49  in  number  (£932):  United 
States,  30  (£465);  Canada,  10  (£116);  United  Kingdom,  7  (£302). 

(b)  Other  Kinds  and  Parts.— Total,  £4,753:  United  States,  £2,926;  United  Kingdom, 
£684;  Japan,  £488;   Germany,  £474. 

Oils. — Total  imports  of  the  various  kinds  were  as  follows:  kerosene,  1,693,050  gallons 
(£53,588);  lubricating,  243,204  gallons  (£21,783);  gasolene,  6,460,858  gallons  (£125,453); 
linseed,  53.325  gallons  (£6,250) ;  castor  oil,  medicinal,  185  gallons  (£55) ;  essential,  21,815 
pounds  (£2,140);  Diesel  oil,  1,845  long  tons  (£2,603);  gas  oil,  4,521  long  tons  (£9,671); 
other  fuel  oils,  122,761  long  tons  (£139,182) ;  _  other  oils,  unenumerated,  15,275  gallons  (£1,449). 
As  in  1935,  Trinidad  was  the  largest  supplier  of  gasolene,  kerosene,  and  of  other  kinds  of 
fuel  oil  except  gas  oil,  in  which  the  Dutch  West  Indies  held  first  place.  In  lubricating  oil 
the  United  States  predominated. 

Oilcloth  and  Linoleum— -Total,  £2,028:  United  States,  £1,227;  United  Kingdom,  £400; 
Canada,  £381. 

Pointers'  Colours  and  Materials—  Total,  1,714,227  pounds  (£35,230) :  United  Kingdom, 
1,324,680  pounds  (£23,213) ;  United  States,  291,770  pounds  (£9,758) ;  Canada,  56.386  pounds 
(£1,757);  Germany,  13,356  pounds  (£175);  Japan,  10,741  pounds  (£172). 

Paper:  (a)  Playing  Cards.— Total,  31,283  packs  (£596):  United  Kingdom,  30,091  packs 
(£573). 

(b)  Printing.— -Total,  £15,058:  Canada,  £11,552;  United  States,  £1,610;  United  King- 
dom, £1.311. 

(c)  Writing.— Total,  £623:  United  Kingdom,  £417. 

(d)  Fruit  Wraps.— Total,  £5,624:  Canada,  £2,220;  Norway,  £2,148;  United  States,  £928; 
United  Kingdom,  £192;  Sweden,  £101. 

(e)  Cardboard  Guards  for  Island  Produce— -Total ,  £1,489:  Holland,  £819;  United  States, 
£605. 

(f)  Hoops  and  Shooks  of  Cardboard  or  Paper. — Total,  £9,906:  United  States,  £3,408; 
Belgium,  £2,157;  United  Kingdom,  £2,106;   Canada,  £1,523. 

(g)  Paper,  Other  Kinds.— -Total,  £58,780:  United  States,  £16,890;  United  Kingdom, 
£14,628;  Holland,  £10,611;  Canada,  £6,735;  Germany,  £3,721 ;  Sweden,  £3,266;  Japan,  £1,034. 
Bags  and  wrapping  paper  were  the  chief  items  of  this  category. 

Perfumery— Total,  £35.086:  United  States,  £17,818;  United  Kingdom,  £7,504;  France, 
£3.912;  Canada,  £2,515;  Japan,  £1,540;   Germany,  £1,246. 

Photographic  Apparatus  and  Chemicals. — Total,  £4,383:  United  States,  £2,449;  United 
Kingdom,  £945;  Germany,  £637;  Canada,  £244;  Belgium,  £101. 

Plate  and  Plated  Ware,  Gilt,  Metal,  or  Electro.— •Total,  £1,429:  United  Kingdom,  £1  019; 
United  States,  £201;  Canada,  £161. 

Roofing  of  Felt.— Total,  £492:  United  States,  £414;  Canada,  £78. 

Rosin.— Total,  599,288  pounds  (£3,234):  United  States,  558,562  pounds  (£3,227). 

Saddlery  and  Harness.— Total,  £3,983:  United  Kingdom,  £3,409;  United  States,  £523. 

Silk  and  Artificial  Silk  Manufactures :  (a)  Pure  Silk  Broadstuffs. — Total.  242,088  yards 
(£5.819) :  Japan,  191,797  yards  (£3,882) ;  China,  22,140  yards  (£741) ;  United  Kingdom,  3,861 
yards  (£248);  United  States,  1,920  yards  (£189);  Canada,  1,811  yards  (£114). 

(b)  Artificial  Silk  Broadstuffs.— -Total,  3.280,365  yards  (£87,628) :  United  Kingdom.  1,510,- 
382  yards  (£35,682) ;  Japan,  717,922  yards  (£17,434) ;  United  States,  334,166  yards  (£14,063) ; 
China,  264,041  yards  (£5,315);  France,  206,134  yards  (£6,096);  Italy,  124,559  yards  (£2,893). 
Imports  from  foreign  countries  have  been  regulated  by  quota  since  June,  1934. 

(c)  Hosiery  of  Silk  and  Artificial  Silk.— Total,  641,520  pairs  (£21,195) :  Hongkong,  252,649 
pairs  (£3.941);  United  Kingdom,  202,147  pairs  (£5,286);  Canada,  185,948  pairs  (£11906). 

(d)  Other  Manufactures.— Total,  £4,867:  Japan,  £2,557;  United  Kingdom,  £1,322;  Ger- 
many, £373;   Canada,  £126;  Switzerland,  £123. 

Soap:  (a)  Fancy .—Total,  390,766  pounds  (£14,095):  United  Kingdom,  192,729  pounds 
(£7.109);  Canada,  105.825  pounds  (£3,632);  Japan,  47,901  pounds  (£1,123);  United  States, 
39,089  pounds  (£2,113). 

(b)  Common  Laundry.— Total,  3,920,952  pounds  (£42,998):  United  Kingdom,  3  763,746 
pounds  (£41,169);  United  States,  151,752  pounds  (£1,774). 

(c)  Polishing.— Total,  22.577  pounds  (£432) :  United  States,  9,232  pounds  (£179) ;  United 
Kingdom,  9,200  pounds  (£211). 

(d)  Soap  Flakes.— Total,  33,002  pounds  (£767) :  Canada,  23,840  pounds  (£388) ;  United 
Kingdom,  8,357  pounds  (£361). 
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Soap  Powder.— Total,  89,274  pounds  (£1,287)  :  United  States,  62,708  pounds  (£737); 
United  Kingdom,  20,986  pounds  (£502) . 

Spirits,  Non-potable. — Total  imports  under  this  head,  which  comprised  denatured,  methy- 
lated, and  perfumed  alcohol,  bay  rum,  wood  alcohol,  and  wood  turpentine,  were  14.904  gal- 
lons valued  at  £2,387.  Canada's  share  was  negligible,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  being  the  chief  suppliers. 

Stationery,  other  than  Writing  Paper— -Total,  £35,785:  United  Kingdom,  £22,257;  United 
States,  £8,249;  Canada,  £2,959;  Japan,  £1,543;  Finland,  £268;  Germany,  £238. 

Toys  and  Games.— Total,  £10.654:  United  Kingdom,  £3,939;  Germany,  £2,284;  Japan, 
£2,204;  United  States,  £1,386;  India,  £351 ;  Canada,  £317. 

Vaccines,  Lymph,  Serum,  and  Radium. — Total,  £967:  United  Kingdom,  £824;  United 
States,  £141. 

Watches.— Total,  8,988  in  number  (£1,191):  Switzerland,  5,129  (£702);  Austria,  1,801 
(£106);  Germany,  1,361  (£151) ;  United  States,  357  (£106) ;  United  Kingdom,  273  (£80). 

Wax.— Total,  102,170  pounds  (£1,272):  United  States,  80,241  pounds  (£776);  United 
Kingdom,  11,106  pounds  (£164);  Canada,  8,914  pounds  (£298);  Dutch  East  Indies,  1,680 
pounds  (£24). 

Wooden  Furniture.— Total,  £14,519:  United  States,  £4,494;  Canada,  £3,850;  United 
Kingdom,  £2,381 ;  Poland,  £1,094;  Sweden,  £1,049. 

Wooden  Hoops,  Shooks,  Staves  and  Headings  for  Putting  Up  Jamaican  Produce:  (a)  For 
Biscuits.— Total,  1,874  packages  (£836):  United  States,  1,230  (£684);  Canada,  644  (£152). 

(b)  For  Citrus  Fruit.— Total,  611,973  crates  (£26,130):  United  States,  418,638  (£17,149); 
Canada,  193,335  (£8,981). 

(c)  For  Citrus  Fruit  Juice. — Total,  874  packages  (£374),  from  Canada. 

(d)  For  Honey.— Total,  2,130  packages  (£1,876):  Canada,  976  (£513);  Germany,  863 
(£1,036);  United  States,  291  (£327). 

(e)  For  Logwood  Extract.— -Total,  4,216  packages  (£2,614):  Canada,  2,556  (£1,488); 
United  Kingdom,  1,320  (£622);  United  States,  340  (£504). 

(f)  For  Matches. — Total,  747  packages  (£541),  from  Canada. 

(g)  For  Rum.— -Total,  11,278  packages  (£16,056) :  United  States,  8,581  (£13,709) ;  Canada, 
1.911  (£464);  Germany,  745  (£1,813).  The  imports  from  Canada  were  cases  for  bottled 
rum ;  the  rest  were  mostly  puncheon  shooks. 

(h)  For  Soap.— Total,  13,570  packages  (£1,310):  United  States,  13,013  (£1,205);  Canada, 
557  (£105). 

(i)  For  Vegetables.— -Total,  2,851  packages  (£321):  United  States,  1,615  (£170);  Canada, 
784  (£99). 

Other  Kinds  of  Wooden  Manufactures.— Total,  £11,229:  United  States,  £3,631;  United 
Kingdom,  £2,141;  Germany,  £1,487;  Canada,  £1,146;  Sweden,  £647;  Japan,  £449. 

Wool  Manufactures.— Total,  £46,431:  United  Kingdom,  £41,156;  Japan,  £4,483;  United 
States,  £251 ;  Canada,  £125. 

Manufactured  Articles,  Miscellaneous  and  Unclassified. — Total,  £27,928:  United  King- 
dom, £11,240;  United  States,  £9,564;  Canada,  £2,485;  Germany,  £1,296;  Japan,  £1,581. 

CLASS  IV — ANIMALS  AND  BIRDS,  NOT  FOR  FOOD 

Imports  under  this  head  totalled  £1,137,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  is  credited  with 
£586,  other  British  Empire  countries  £217,  and  foreign  countries  £334.  There  were  no  imports 
from  Canada.   The  largest  item  was  that  of  horses,  totalling  11  in  number  (£519). 

CLASS  V — BULLION,  SPECIE,  AND  PARCELS  POST 

Imports  totalled  £151,680,  of  which  £149,884  represented  parcels  post,  the  small  remainder 
consisting  of  gold  bullion  and  silver  specie.  Imports  by  parcels  post  totalled  £155,092  in 
1935.  Of  the  1936  imports,  totalling  95,289  parcels,  the  records  of  the  Jamaican  Post  Office 
show  that  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  40.958  (£89,862),  the  United  States  and  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone  45,491  (£42,736).  Canada  7,161  (£13,736),  and  other  countries  the  remaining  1.679 
(£3,350).  The  total  number  of  parcels  imported  in  1935  was  94,310,  and  in  1934,  97,521. 
Canada's  share  in  this  business  has  increased  in  recent  years;  in  1935  it  was  5.606  parcels 
(£11,923). 

GOVERNMENT  IMPORTS 

In  1936,  as  in  former  years,  the  Jamaica  Government  purchased  many  kinds  of  goods 
for  the  island's  various  public  services.  These  purchases,  which  are  included  in  the  com- 
modity figures  given  above,  totalled  in  1936  £232,087  in  c.i.f.  value,  of  which  £186,867  was 
credited  to  the  United  Kingdom,  £17,401  to  the  United  States,  £13,464  to  Canada,  and  £14,355 
to  other  countries.  In  1935  the  total  was  £218,737:  United  Kingdom,  £176,859;  United 
States,  £27,375;  Canada,  £7,466;  and  other  countries,  £7,437.  Most  of  the  Jamaica  Govern- 
ment purchases  are  made  through  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies,  London. 
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SCOTTISH  COAL  TRADE 

J.  M.  Boyer,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  May  11,  1937. — Coal  production  in  Scotland  has  remained  steady 
for  the  past  few  years  at  a  rate  of  approximately  30,000,000  tons  annually  of 
all  classes.  The  year  1936,  however,  was  a  year  of  improved  operating  results, 
and  therefore  a  satisfactory  year,  not  only  to  owners  but  also  to  employees. 
Wages  have  been  increased  by  Is.  7d.  per  day  within  the  past  two  years  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  profits,  or  credit  balance  of  proceeds  of  disposals  over 
costs  of  production  is  much  more  favourable  for  1936  than  for  the  two  preceding 
years.  The  net  cost  of  mining  per  ton  was  12s.  4-02d.  in  1936  compared  with 
lis.  4-60d.  in  1935  and  lis.  2-99d.  in  1934,  and  the  proceeds  of  commercial 
disposals  were  13s.  8-66d.  in  1936,  12s.  3 -33d.  in  1935,  and  lis.  8-80d.  in  1934, 
leaving  a  credit  balance  of  Is.  4-64d.  in  1936,  10 -73d.  in  1935,  and  5-8d.  in 
1934.  This  situation  has  been  brought  about  partly  by  improved  general 
business,  but  credit  is  also  due  to  the  practice  of  price,  production  and  distribution 
control,  exercised  under  the  Coal  Mines  Act,  1930,  and  the  Scottish  District 
(Coal  Mines)  Scheme,  1930.  The  number  of  workpeople  employed  was  80,835 
in  1936  compared  with  77,650  in  1935,  and  78,217  in  1934. 

Distribution 

Three-quarters  of  the  coal  mined  in  Scotland  is  consumed  in  the  United 
Kingdom  or  by  British  ships.  The  remainder  is  supplied  as  bunker  coal  to 
foreign  ships  or  is  exported.  The  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  countries  are  the 
most  important  buyers  of  soft  coals,  and  Canada  and  the  United  States  take 
most  of  the  anthracite  exports.  Domestic  business  was  so  brisk  in  1936  that 
it  was  difficult  at  times  for  exporters  of  bituminous  coal  to  keep  up  with  their 
contract  commitments.  In  fact,  early  in  the  year  Denmark  applied  for  and 
was  granted  temporary  relief  from  her  treaty  obligations  in  order  that  she  might 
purchase  elsewhere  the  coal  she  was  unable  to  obtain  in  Scotland. 

Prices 

The  following  table  shows  average  prices  of  Scottish  coals  at  the  end  of 
each  quarter  of  1936,  per  long  ton  f.o.b.: — 


Description 

March 

June 

Sept. 

Dec. 

Lanarkshire — 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

Splint  coal  

19 

6 

17 

0 

18 

3 

19  0 

Ell  coal  

. .  , ,  17 

0 

14 

6 

16 

H 

16  4* 

....  17 

0 

15 

3 

17 

0 

17  3 

15 

0 

14 

6 

15 

0 

15  9 

Washed  trebles  

16 

0 

15 

9 

16 

6 

18  3 

doubles  

15 

0 

15 

9 

16 

3 

17  9 

....  14 

9 

16 

0 

16 

6 

17  0 

13 

9 

15 

0 

15 

6 

16  0 

Fife— 

15 

0 

15 

6 

15 

0 

16  9 

14 

6 

14 

6 

14 

0 

15  9 

....  13 

3 

14 

6 

14 

9 

15  9 

Lothians — 

14 

6 

14 

9 

14 

6 

16  3 

Splint  

15 

6 

15 

6 

16 

6 

17  6 

....  13 

9 

14 

0 

14 

0 

15  6 

Washed  trebles  

15 

9 

16 

0 

17 

6 

18  O 

14 

3 

15 

6 

16 

6 

17  6 

14 

0 

16 

0 

16 

6 

17  0 

....  14 

0 

14 

6 

15 

6 

16  0 
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Prices  of  Scottish  Coals — Concluded 

Description  March  June  Sept.  Dec. 

Ayrshire —  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Navigation   17  0  17  3  17  3  17  3 

Navigation,  unscreened   16  0  16  6  16  6  16  6 

Steam   14  0  13  3  15  0  17  0 

Washed  trebles   15  6  15  6  17  0  18  0 

doubles   15  0  16  0  16  6  17  6 

singles   15  0  16  3  16  6  17  6 

pearls   15  0  16  0  16  0  16  6 

Dross   14  0  14  0  14  0  14  6 

Mineral  Royalties 

An  important  new  development  affecting  the  Scottish  coal  trade  is  the 

recent  award  of  the  special  tribunal  on  the  Valuation  of  Mining  Royalties.  As 

a  result  of  the  decision  of  this  tribunal,  the  state  will  purchase  and  control  all 

mineral  royalties.    The  price  awarded  to  coal  owners  amounts  to  a  total  of 

£66,450,000  or  15  years  purchase  at  the  agreed  figure  of  £4,430,000  as  the 

average  net  income  derived  by  the  owners  of  mine  properties.    It  is  felt  that 

state  control  will  be  an  aid  to  the  efficient  planning  of  new  mining  enterprise 

and  will  also  dispel  long-standing,  though  perhaps  largely  imaginative,  grievances 

of  the  mine-workers.  . 

Anthracite 

Anthracite  mining  is  comparatively  a  minor  factor  in  Scottish  coal  produc- 
tion as  a  whole.  There  are  not  more  than  three  or  four  companies  operating 
anthracite  mines  and  consequently  statistics  as  to  their  production,  costs  and 
prices  are  not  made  public.  The  foregoing  review,  therefore,  has  dealt  with 
the  whole  range  of  coal  mining  and  it  is  necessary  to  treat  separately  the  few 
facts  that  are  obtainable  about  anthracite. 

Production,  it  is  stated  authoritatively,  has  remained  fairly  steady  in 
recent  years  at  about  900,000  tons.   Of  this  about  300,000  tons  is  exported. 

The  cost  of  production  is  said  to  be  several  shillings  per  ton  above  that 
of  the  average  cost  for  all  classes  of  coal.  Higher  costs  of  production  for  anthra- 
cite are  due  to  the  fact  that  anthracite  is  generally  deeper  than  bituminous  and, 
in  Scotland,  faults  in  the  seams  are  also  more  common  to  anthracite. 

Average  prices  of  anthracite  have  been  obtained  from  the  declared  values 
of  coal  exported  from  Scottish  ports  and  are  as  follows: — 

193>5  1936 

Per  Ton  Per  Ton 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Burntisland                                                                             24  10  26  0 

Methil                                                                                  29    9  30  7 

Glasgow                                                                               27    6  28  3 

The  above  prices  take  no  account  of  different  sizes,  and  the  only  information 
available  on  that  point  is  that  in  the  latter  part  of  1936  the  general  run  of 
anthracite  prices  stood  as  follows:  large  27s.  6d.  to  30s.;  jumbos,  31s.;  trebles, 
32s.  6d.;  doubles,  32s.  6d.;  singles,  26s.  6d.;  beans,  17s.  6d. — all  per  long  ton  f.o.b. 


ASSEMBLY  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLES  IN  THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE 

A.  J.  Tingley,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  May  15,  1937. — The  assembly  of  motor  vehicles  in  the  Irish  Free 
State  has  within  the  past  five  years  developed  into  one  of  the  leading  industries 
of  the  country.  To-day  over  95  per  cent  of  the  vehicles  registered  are 
assembled  locally,  as  against  only  5  per  cent  in  1931. 

Customs  Duties 

In  1932  the  customs  duties  on  all  motor  cars  and  component  parts  thereof 
entering  the  Irish  Free  State  were  increased  from  33^  per  cent  ad  valorem 
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(22%  per  cent  preferential  rate)  to  75  per  cent  ad  valorem  (50  per  cent  prefer- 
ential rate).  In  the  case  of  motor  car  bodies  there  was  a  minimum  duty  of 
£60  per  unit  (£40  preferential  rate).  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  manu- 
facture of  motor  car  bodies  presented  grave  difficulties  involving  the  use  of 
expensive  plant  and  equipment.  Consequently  body  shells  were  permitted 
entry  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty,  viz.,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  (26f  per  cent 
preferential  rate),  and  unassembled  parts  of  body  shells  were  admitted  duty 
free.  At  this  time  only  two  firms  were  assembling  chassis,  although  several 
were  importing  body  shells  on  assembled  chassis  for  finishing  in  the  Saorstat. 
As  a  result,  in  January,  1934,  in  order  to  encourage  the  assembling  trade,  the 
duty  on  complete  chassis  and  assembled  component  parts  was  increased  to 
33^  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  the  duty  on  chassis  frames  reduced  to  10  per 
cent.  In  addition,  alternative  rates  of  duty  were  imposed  as  follows:  (a)  \2\ 
per  cent  on  motor  chassis  imported  in  a  knocked-down  condition;  and  (b) 
20  per  cent  on  motor  car  bodies  imported  in  a  knocked-down  condition,  im- 
porters being  left  to  elect  whether  to  come  under  the  new  flat  rates  or  the 
existing  rates. 

Road  Tax  Concession 

Experience  showed  that  the  alterations  in  the  import  duties  did  not  of 
themselves  give  sufficient  inducement  for  firms  to  enter  freely  into  the  motor 
assembling  industry.  In  the  Irish  Free  State  the  road  tax  for  motor  vehicles 
is  at  the  rate  of  £1  per  horse-power  per  annum.  High-powered  American  and 
other  cars  were,  therefore,  not  attractive  to  purchasers  on  account  of  the 
high  road  tax.  A  maximum  road  tax  of  £16  was  imposed  on  private  cars 
assembled  in  the  Saorstat.  This  concession  became  operative  on  January  1, 
1934,  and  provision  was  also  made  for  a  tax  of  £20  instead  of  £30  for  Saorstat- 
assembled  chassis  on  locally  built  commercial  vehicles  weighing  between  20 
and  25  cwts. 

Control  of  Imports 

In  spite  of  the  road  tax  concession  on  locally  assembled  cars,  and  the  heavy 
duties  on  motor  vehicles,  completely  assembled  cars  continued  to  be  imported 
in  fairly  large  quantities,  and  it  was  clear  that  certain  firms  would  continue  to 
import  finished  cars.  The  Control  of  Imports  Act,  1934,  was  therefore  extended 
in  October,  1934,  by  quota  orders,  to  cover  the  import  of  completely  or  sub- 
stantially assembled  motor  car  chassis,  with  body  or  body  shell  attached.  Imports 
of  completely  assembled  motor  cars  are  now  prohibited,  except  under  licence, 
and  the  number  of  cars  imported  last  year  was  restricted  to  226,  as  against 
2,176  in  1934  and  7,333  in  1931. 

Imports 

The  following  particulars  of  imports  of  motor  cars,  commercial  vehicles, 
motor  chassis,  and  motor  car  bodies  indicate  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  recent  years  in  the  assembly  of  motor  cars  in  the  Saorstat: — 

Touring  Cars.— 1930,  7,560  units  valued  at  £1,056,852;  1936,  226  valued 
at  £50,104. 

Commercial  Vehicles  (including  Omnibuses,  Fire  Engines,  and  Ambu- 
lances) .—1930,  1,285  valued  at  £210,632;  1936,  42  valued  at  £11,274. 

Motor  Vehicle  Bodies,  Imported  in  Parts. — 1934,  575  valued  at  £24,788; 
1936.  7;599  valued  at  £201,586. 

Motor  Chassis,  Unassembled.— 1934,  value  £245,438;  1936,  £874,343. 

Motor  Chassis,  Assembled.— 1932,  810  valued  at  £136,870;  1936,  49  valued 
at  £5.890. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  has  been  a  striking  reduction  in  the  number 
and  value  of  completely  manufactured  cars  and  commercial  vehicles  imported, 
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while  the  importation  of  completely  assembled  bodies  and  chassis  is  being 
replaced  by  the  increasing  imports  of  unassembled  bodies  and  chassis.  The 
number  of  new  cars  registered  in  the  Irish  Free  State  has  increased  from  4,485 
in  1932  up  to  11,126  in  1936.  Approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  number  of 
vehicles  registered  last  year  were  private  cars. 

List  of  Vehicles  Assembled 

The  road  tax  concession,  together  with  the  high  customs  duties  and 
restriction  on  imports,  have,  especially  within  the  past  two  years,  been  most 
effective  in  inducing  firms  to  engage  in  the  local  motor  assembly  industry. 
Several  new  firms  have  recently  been  established,  and  the  following  makes  of 
private  cars  are  now  being  assembled  in  the  Saorstat  from  the  knocked-down 
state:  Adler,  Austin,  Chrysler,  Citroen,  Dodge,  Fiat,  Ford,  Graham,  Hillman 
Minx,  Hudson,  Humber,  Hupmobile,  Lanchester,  M.G.,  Morris,  Opal,  Peugeot, 
Mercedes  Benz,  Packard,  Riley,  Singer  Standard,  Studebaker,  Terraplane, 
Vauxhall,  and  Wolsley. 

In  addition,  the  following  makes  of  commercial  vehicles  are  being  pro- 
duced: Bedford,  Commer,  Dodge,  Fargo,  Ford,  Federal,  Graham,  International, 
Leyland,  Morris,  Morris-Commercial,  Reo,  and  Studebaker.  It  is  now  pos- 
sible to  purchase  a  Saorstat-assembled  private  car  of  any  horse-power  between 
8  and  30,  or  a  commercial  vehicle  from  15  cwts.  up  to  5  tons. 

Employment 

The  employment  figures  furnish  additional  evidence  of  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  the  Saorstat  motor  assembly  industry.  Employment  in  the 
industry  has  increased  from  200  in  March,  1933,  to  over  1,600  in  March,  1937, 
and  the  upward  movement  is  still  proceeding.  In  addition,  over  800  persons 
were  employed  in  March,  1936,  in  coach  and  motor-body  building.  Employ- 
ment in  this  industry  has  increased  by  approximately  50  per  cent  within  the 
past  year. 

EXTERNAL  TRADE  OF  CYPRUS  IN  1936 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(Figures  are  in  Cyprus  £,  one  Cyprus  £  being  equivalent  to  £1  sterling;  one  Cyprus  piastre 
(cp.)  is  equal  to  l^d.;  and  one  oke  is  the  equivalent  of  2-832  pounds) 

Cairo,  April  29,  1937. — According  to  figures  issued  by  the  Cyprus  authori- 
ties, the  total  value  of  merchandise  imported  into  the  island  reached  £1,485,716 
in  1936  as  compared  with  £1,481,914  in  1935,  an  increase  of  £3,775  or  0-26  per 
cent;  the  total  declared  value  of  goods  exported  during  the  year  under  review 
amounted  to  £1,594,815  as  against  £1,189,006  in  1935,  an  advance  of  £405,809 
or  34-13  per  cent;  the  balance  of  visible  trade,  favourable  for  the  first  time 
in  several  years,  stood  at  £109,099  (7-34  per  cent),  as  compared  with  a  deficit 
of  £292,935  (26-64  per  cent)  in  1935;  and,  if  account  is  taken  of  invisible  exports 
and  imports,  which  are  estimated  at  £528,000  and  £204,000  respectively  in  1936, 
and  at  £488,000  and  £184,000  in  the  preceding  year,  the  trade  of  Cyprus  pre- 
sented active  balances  of  £433,099  in  1936  and  £11,065  in  1935,  an  increase 
of  £422,034. 

Imports 

imports  by  commodity  groups 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  imports  in  1936  and  1935  under 
the  commodity  groups  as  established  in  the  official  statistics  of  Cyprus,  the 
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figures  for  the  quinquennial  average  1931-35  being  given  for  comparative  pur- 
poses:— 

Average 

Commodity  Groups                              1936  1935  1931-35 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco                                              £   320,462  £   275,279    £  371,959 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured        10S,534  113,828  106,356 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured                          1,055,223  1,092,236  904,824 

Animals  not  for  food                                                              815  167  168 

Bullion                                                                              082  431  643 

Total                                                               £1,485,716  £1,481,941  £1,383,950 


IMPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES 

The  following  table  indicates  in  what  countries  imports  originated,  and 
what  was  the  percentage  share  of  each: — 


1936 

1935 

1936 

1935 

Country 

£ 

£ 

Percentage 

1,485,716 

1,481,941 

100 

.00 

100 

.00 

United    Kingdom    and  other 

parts  of  the  British  Empire 

674,234 

672,136 

45 

.38 

45 

.36 

119,645 

111,921 

8 

.05 

7 

.55 

117,494 

101,198 

7 

.91 

6 

.83 

70,354 

71,047 

4 

.74 

4 

.80 

68,191 

78,641 

4 

.59 

5 

.31 

51,965 

47,850 

3 

.50 

3 

.23 

Egypt  

48,841 

60,655 

3 

.29 

4 

.09 

48,678 

4,937 

3 

.28 

0 

.33 

43,140 

33,692 

2 

.90 

2. 

.27 

22,228 

26,230 

1 

.50 

1, 

.77 

21,596 

24,590 

1 

.44 

1. 

,66 

18,370 

20.291 

1 

.24 

1. 

.37 

18,241 

19,311 

1 

.23 

1 

.30 

18,224 

13.038 

1 

.23 

0. 

.88 

16.360 

16,412 

1. 

10 

1. 

11 

Holland  

16,323 

17,682 

1 

.10 

1. 

,19 

Italy  

14,306 

60,034 

0 

.96 

4, 

,05 

12,242 

11,003 

0 

.82 

0. 

,74 

Hungary  

10,719 

7,063 

0 

.72 

0. 

,48 

Poland  

9,561 

10,511 

0. 

.64 

0. 

71 

6,988 

22,461 

0. 

.47 

1. 

52 

6,529 

6,161 

0. 

.44 

0. 

41 

Turkey  

4,567 

7,444 

0, 

.31 

0. 

50 

Other  countries  

46,920 

37,624 

3. 

.16 

2. 

54 

IMPORTS  FROM  EMPIRE  COUNTRIES 

Imports  into  Cyprus  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  parts  of  the 
British  Empire  were  distributed  as  hereunder: — 

1936  1935 

Total   £674,234  £672,136 

United  Kingdom   491,579  528,541 

Canada   18,058  19,903 

Australia   84,971  51,079 

British  India   66,106  57,464 

Imports  from  the  British  Empire  taken  as  a  whole  increased  by  £2.098. 
As  compared  with  1935,  the  total  value  of  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
showed  a  decrease  of  £36,962,  cotton  manufactures,  cotton  yarns  and  threads, 
iron  piping,  sugar,  and  woollen  manufactures  being  the  items  principally  respon- 
sible for  the  decline.  The  recession  of  £1,845  in  imports  from  Canada  is  due 
to  declines  in  several  articles,  particularly  motor  cars  and  chassis.  The  increase 
of  £33,892  in  imports  from  Australia  is  owing  entirely  to  larger  purchases  of 
flour.  Empty  sacks  and  cotton  yarns  accounted  for  the  advance  in  imports 
from  British  India. 
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IMPORTS  FROM  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

As  regards  foreign  countries,  the  most  noticeable  increases  occurred  in 
respect  of  Roumania  (£7,724),  Germany  (£16,296),  Belgium  (£4,115),  Svria 
(£43,741),  the  United  States  (£9,448) ,  Denmark  (£5,186),  and  Hungary  (£3,656). 
Decreases  affected  more  particularly  Greece  (£10,450),  Egypt  (£11,814),  France 
(£4,011),  Italy  (£45,728),  Brazil  (£15,473),  and  Turkey  (£2,877).  Advances 
were  due  to  larger  imports  of  petrol  and  petroleum  (Roumania) ;  of  machinery 
and  iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  thereof  (Germany) ;  of  cotton  manu- 
factures and  machinery  (Belgium) ;  of  wheat  (Syria) ;  of  machinery, 
chemicals,  and  motor  cars  and  parts  (United  States) ;  of  bean  oil  (Den- 
mark) ;  and  of  cotton  manufactures  (Hungary) .  Declines  are  ascribed  to 
lower  purchases  of  leaf  tobacco  (Greece) ;  of  leather  (Egypt) ;  of  silk  manu- 
factures (France  and  Czechoslovakia) ;  of  various  articles  (Italy) ;  of  raw 
coffee  (Brazil) ;  and  of  beans,  peas,  barley,  wheat,  and  timber  (Turkey).  Japan, 
Sweden,  Yugoslavia,  Austria,  Holland,  Bulgaria,  Poland,  and  Russia  attained 
more  or  less  the  same  level  in  the  import  trade  of  Cyprus  as  compared  with 
1935. 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS 

The  values  of  the  principal  items  of  import  into  Cyprus  in  1936  as  com- 
pared with  1935  are  given  hereunder  in  table  form: — 


Commodity 

1936 

1935 

Difference 

Beans  and  peas  

£11 ,962 

£11,973 

-£  11 

Butter  

7. '581 

6.068 

+ 

1,513 

7.132 

22.500 

15,368 

Fish  

12.72:5 

16,377 

3,652 

81,270 

48.231 

+ 

33,039 

Wheat  

31.144 

10 

+ 

31,134 

18,342 

11,640 

+ 

6,702 

10,938 

11,965 

1,027 

Rice  

14,184 

13,279 

+ 

905 

21,791 

25.237 

3,446 

Tea  

1,630 

2,744 

1,105 

29,423 

36,627 

7,204 

Asphalt  and  bitumen  

7.312 

12.969 

5,657 

Petroleum,  crude  

29,573 

21,329 

+ 

8.244 

46.995 

57.156 

10,161 

Hardware  and  cutlery  

33,973 

3.8,171 

4,198 

Machinery,  mining  

68,950 

38,095 

+  30,865 

Oil  engines  

10,945 

15,379 

4,434 

Cotton    yarns    and    threads  (including 

finished  thread)  

39,951 

48,635 

8,684 

Cotton  piece-goods  

83.401 

98,287 

14.886 

Cotton  manufactures  (including  apparel) 

36.136 

38,903 

2,767 

Leather,  sole  

27.981 

27.517 

+ 

464 

Leather,  dressed  

16,607 

21.711 

5,104 

Benzine  

30,213 

34,718 

+ 

4,495 

25,507 

20.378 

+ 

5,129 

40,088 

39,680 

+ 

408 

18,638 

19.281 

643 

Manure  

34.656 

28,960 

+ 

5,696 

Iron  bars,  joists,  sheets,  etc  

16.607 

23,948 

7,341 

Iron  piping  and  parts  

18,796 

19,065 

269 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures,  other  .  . 

41,603 

41,438 

+ 

165 

27.414 

19.269 

-f- 

8,145 

17,839 

35,993 

18,154 

Silk  manufactures  (including  apparel)  .  . 

13,469 

12,272 

4- 

1,197 

Woollen  piece-goods  

50,059 

57,462 

7,403 

Woollen  manufactures  (including  apparel) 

18.244 

20,508 

2,264 

The  most  notable  increases  were  in  flour,  wheat,  mining  machinery,  empty 
sacks,  bean  oil,  and  petroleum  and  benzine. 

The  advances  in  imports  of  flour  and  wheat  are  to  be  ascribed  to  a  poor 
harvest  in  the  island.  Increased  mining  activity  was  responsible  for  the  importa- 
tion of  more  machinery;  the  past  year  has  been  noteworthy  for  the  discovery  of 
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new  deposits  of  copper  ore  and  gold.  The  rise  in  imports  of  empty  sacks  came 
as  a  result  of  larger  exports  of  potatoes  and  other  agricultural  products.  Imports 
of  bean  oil  advanced  considerably  owing  to  a  poor  crop  of  olives.  The  higher 
imports  of  crude  oil,  petrol,  and  kerosene  were  the  consequence  of  more  exten- 
sive purchases  by  mining  companies. 

The  most  striking  decreases  took  place  in  imports  of  regulated  textiles 
(cotton,  silk,  and  artificial  silk  piece-goods),  due  to  quota  restrictions.  Other 
significant  decreases  took  place  in  imports  of  raw  coffee,  timber,  iron  bars,  and 
woollen  piece-goods;  excessive  purchases  towards  the  end  of  1935  caused  the 
declines  in  these  items. 

ANALYSIS  OF  IMPORTS 

Wheat  Flour.— -Total  imports.  £81.270  (£48,231):  Australia,  £80,303  (£46,797):  United 
States,  £753  (£231);  Canada,  £113  (£1);  Italy,  nil  (£1,136).  As  a  result  of  the  con- 
siderable margin  of  Empire  preference,  France  and.  Italy,  which  at  one  time  secured  quite 
an  important  share  of  the  trade,  are  no  longer  sources  of  supply;  this  also  applies  to  Syria. 
Low-grade  flour  is  required,  and  it  is  difficult  for  Canadian  firms  to  compete  with  Australia 
as  regards  prices.   Preferential  tariff,  £1  per  ton  (2,240  pounds) ;  general  tariff,  £4  per  ton. 

Wheat.— Total  imports,  £31,144  (£10):  Syria,  £30,768  (nil);  Turkey,  £376  (nil).  Cyprus 
purchases  foreign  wheat  only  when  there  is  a  shortage  in  the  domestic  crop,  as  was  the  case 
in  1936. 

Dried.  Salted,  and  Pickled  Fish.— Total  imports,  £6.393  (£8.577) :  United  Kingdom,  £4.563 
f £5,910);  Portugal,  £1,671  (£1,910);  Syria,  £62  (£458).  Preferential  tariff,  \  cp.  per  oke; 
general  tariff,  1  cp.  per  oke. 

Canned  Fish.— Total  imports  of  canned  fish  of  all  kinds,  £6.332  (£7,800) :  Japan,  £2.973 
(£5,423);  Portugal,  £1.579  (£952);  United  Kingdom,  £969  (£771);  Norway,  £282  (£218); 
and  Belgium,  £170  (£92).  Preferential  tariff,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem;  general  tariff,  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

Cheese.— Total  imports.  £1,837  (£1.827):  Bulgaria.  £910  (£1,052);  Turkey,  £225  (£2); 
Switzerland,  £158  (£194) ;  United  Kingdom,  £126  (£112) ;  Canada,  £100  (£149).  Preferential 
tariff,  3  cp.  per  oke  on  common  cheese  and  6  cp.  per  oke  on  fine  cheese;  general  tariff, 
4^  cp.  per  oke  on  common  cheese  and  Is.  per  oke  on  fine  cheese. 

Butter.— Total  imports  of  table  butter  and  cooking  butter,  £7,581  (£6,068):  Chiefly 
from  Australia  for  table  butter,  £3,829  (£2,956) ;  and  from  Syria  for  the  cooking  variety, 
£2,284  (£1,387).  Preferential  tariff,  2  cp.  per  oke  on  common  butter  and  4  cp.  per  oke  on 
table  butter;  general  tariff,  3  cp.  per  oke  on  cooking  butter  and  6  cp.  per  oke  on  table 
butter. 

Preserved  Milk.— Total  imports,  £5.964  (£6,503) :  United  Kingdom,  £4,852  (£4.852) ; 
Holland,  £981  (£1,269).   Preferential  tariff,  1  cp.  per  oke;  general  tariff,  H  cp.  per  oke. 

Spirituous  Beverages.— -Total  imports,  £3,682  (£2,989):  United  Kingdom,  £3,442  (£2.886). 
There  were  practically  no  imports  of  spirits  in  casks.  Preferential  tariff,  15s.  per  gallon  on 
spirits  in  bottle  and  18s.  per  gallon  on  spirits  in  casks;  general  tariff,  30s.  per  gallon,  whether 
spirits  are  in  bottles  or  in  casks. 

Leaf  Tobacco.— -Total  imports,  £29,423  (£36.627):  Greece,  £26,800  (£34,889);  United 
States,  £1,773  (£1,287);  China,  £609  (nil).  Preferential  tariff,  2s.  lop.  per  oke;  general  tariff, 
2s.  5cp.  per  oke. 

Timber.— Total  imports,  £46,995  (£57,156) :  Roumania,  £29,497  (£22,145) ;  Sweden.  £4.269 
(£9,622);  Canada,  £258  (£457).  Preferential  tariff  (mahogany,  walnut,  oak.  teak,  and 
beech),  4  cp.  per  cubic  foot;  others,  2\  cp.  per  cubic  foot;  and  ready  cut  for  fruit  cases,  free. 
General  tariff,  6  cp.  per  cubic  foot,  3-f  cp.  per  cubic  foot,  and  free. 

Leather,  Dressed.— Total  imports,  £16,607  (£21,711):  British  India,  £4,160  (£4,058); 
Egypt,  £3222  (£4,423);  Hungary,  £2,931  (£4.262);  United  Kingdom,  £1,293  (£1,651);  United 
States,  £1,112  (£1,936);  Germany,  £1,066  (£1,836);  Luxemburg,  £513  (£62);  Austria.  £398 
(£111);  Canada,  £323  (£860);  Syria,  £307  (£166).  Preferential  tariff,  16^  per  cent  ad 
valorem ;  general  tariff,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Sole  Leather.— Total  imports.  £27.981  (£27,517) :  Egypt,  £17,050  (£24,786) ;  Syria,  £7,387 
(£72);  Belgium,  £1,285  (£325);  United  States,  £488  (£484).  Preferential  tariff,  13V  per  cent 
ad  valorem;  general  tariff,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mining  Machinery  .—Total  imports,  £68,959  (£38,094) :  United  Kingdom,  £40,518  (£27,- 
255);  Germany,  £14.025  (£5,298);  United  States,  £7,226  (£5,002);  Sweden,  £5.164  (£9); 
Belgium.  £1,313  (£378).    Machinery  is  free  under  both  preferential  and  general  tariff. 

Agricultural  Machinery  —Total  imports  of  ploughs,  £737  (£862) ;  of  reapers,  £918  (£18) ; 
of  threshers,  £997  (£259);  of  tractors,  £939  (£1,041);   and  of  other  agricultural  machinery, 
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£1,129  (£663).    Ploughs  came,  in  order  of  importance,  from  Germany,  Czechoslovakia, 

Greece,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Palestine ;  reapers  from  the  United  States,  Czechoslovakia, 
Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom;  threshers  from  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  the 
United  Kingdom;  tractors  from  the  United  States  only;  and  other  agricultural  machinery 
from  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Greece,  Czechoslovakia,  Palestine,  Germany, 
and  France. 

Motor  Vehicles. — Total  imports  of  motor  cars  and  omnibuses,  £20,884  (£22.767) ;  of 
chassis  for  motor  cars,  £19,204  (£16,913) ;  and  of  parts  of  motor  cars  and  chassis,  £7,856 
(£8.150).  Motor  cars  and  omnibuses  were  from  the  United  Kingdom,  £16,023  (£15,764); 
Canada,  £2,788  (£5,133);  the  United  States,  £1,760  (£308).  Chassis  for  motor  cars:  Canada, 
£9.872  (£8,477);  United  Kingdom,  £8,665  (£8,436);  and  the  United  States,  £667  (nil). 
Parts  of  motor  cars  and  chassis:  United  Kingdom,  £3,558  (£4,016);  United  States,  £3  014 
(£2,880);  Canada,  £730  (£464).  Preferential  tariff  on  motor  cars  and;  omnibuses,  chassis 
for  motor  cars,  and  parts  of  motor  cars  and  chassis  is  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  against  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff. 

Tires  and  Tubes  for  Motor  Cars  and  Motor  Cycles.— Total  imports,  £16,663  (£16.041): 
United  Kingdom,  £11,491  (£11,828);  United  States,  £2,629  (£743);  Canada,  £2,522  (£2,573). 
Preferential  tariff,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  general  tariff,  30  per  cent  ad.  valorem. 

Exports 

exports  under  main  commodity  groups 

In  1936  exports  from  Cyprus  amounted  to  £1,594,815  as  compared  with 
£1,189,006  in  1935,  and  were  distributed  as  hereunder: — 


1936  1935 

Food,  drink,  and  tobacco                                                 £   604,500  £  471,435 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured           848,286  572,311 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured                              122,630  104,187 

Animals  not  for  food                                                            18,226  39,652 

Bullion                                                                               1,173  1,421 


Total   £1,594,815  £1,189,006 


As  is  to  be  observed  from  the  above,  the  three  first  groups  showed  increases, 
while  the  last  two  indicated  declines. 

DIRECTION  OF  EXPORTS 

Subjoined  is  a  table  disclosing  the  distribution  of  Cyprus  domestic  exports 
by  principal  countries  in  1936  and  1935: — 


1936 

J  935 

1936 

1935 

Country  of  Final  Destination 

£ 

£ 

Percentage 

Total  

1,594,815 

1,189,006 

100 

.00 

100 

.0-0 

United  Kingdom,  and  parts  of 

the  British  Empire  

556,060 

407.823 

34 

.86 

34 

.30 

333.964 

108.768 

20 

.94 

9 

.14 

168.025 

185.956 

10 

.54 

15, 

64 

Egypt   

150,630 

138.690 

9 

.45 

11 

.66 

Holland  

96,556 

72.543 

6 

.06 

6 

.10 

Greece  

49.753 

60.582 

3 

.12 

5 

.10 

Italy  

38.018 

49.871 

2 

.38 

4. 

.19 

37.961 

23,505 

2 

.38 

1. 

.98 

Syria  

37,778 

37.345 

2 

.37 

3 

.14 

25.655 

9,468 

i 

.61 

0 

.  80 

17.421 

29,513 

1 

.09 

2, 

.48 

11,007 

260 

0 

.69 

0. 

,02 

10.989 

7,755 

0 

.69 

0 

.65 

Roumania  

9.043 

419 

0 

.57 

0 

.04 

8.888 

3.220 

0 

.56 

0 

.27 

7.736 

8,079 

0 

.48 

0, 

.67 

6,446 

2,353 

0 

.40 

0 

,20 

As  in  the  past,  the  United  Kingdom  was  in  1936  the  best  market  for  the 
colony,  taking  as  its  share  27-27  per  cent  (£434,943)  of  the  export  trade  of  the 
island  against  24-22  per  cent  (£287,987)  in  1935,  an  increase  of  3-05  per  cent. 
The  share  of  the  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire  was  represented  by  7-59 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  10-08  per  cent  in  1935,  a  decline  of  2-49  per  cent. 
Among  foreign  countries,  the  United  States  headed  the  list  as  a  purchaser. 

The  values  of  exports  of  some  of  the  principal  commodities,  the  figures 
for  1935  being  placed  within  parentheses,  were:   copper  ore,  £252,385  (£147,- 
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618);  pyrites,  £204,118  (£194,782);  potatoes,  £86,953  (£68,246);  asbestos, 
£80,343  (£50,174) ;  oranges,  £79,515  (£41,467) ;  wine,  £51,202  (£49,895) ;  raw 
cotton,  £30,070  (£25,246);  raisins,  £28,349  (£17,222);  wool,  £25,352  (£14,160  ; 
cheese,  £22,625  (£24,676);  onions  £13,208  (£11,004);  leaf  tobacco,  £6,953 
(£5,754) ;  and  wheat,  £5,830  (£6,277) . 

Trade  with  Canada 

Imports  from  Canada  in  1936  were  valued  at  £18,058  compared  with  £19,903 
in  1935.  Motor  cars  and  chassis,  £12,660  (£13,610  in  1935) ;  tires  and  tubes, 
£2,522  (£2,753) ;  motor  car  parts,  £730  (£464) ;  and  dressed  leather,  £323  (£800) , 
were  the  principal  items.  Exports  from  Cyprus  to  Canada  are  practically  nil. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  now  on  tour  in  the 
Dominion:  Mr.  F.  W.  Fraser,  Kingston,  Jamaica  (whose  territory  covers 
Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras) ;  Mr.  R.  T.  Young, 
formerly  in  Calcutta,  India  (whose  territory  included  Burma  and  Ceylon) ; 
Mr.  B.  C.  Butler,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements  (whose  territory  covers 
the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Netherlands  India) ;  Mr.  G.  R.  Heasman, 
Cape  Town,  South  Africa  (whose  territory  includes  Cape  Province  and  South- 
west Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and  Madagascar) ; 
and  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  formerly  in  Auckland,  New  Zealand  (whose  territory 
included  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa).    Their  itineraries  are  as  follows: — 

Mr  Fraser 

Chatham  and  Blenheim  ..  ..June  14  Preston  and  Gait  July  8 

London  June  15  and  16  Niagara  Falls  and  St.  iCath- 

Ingersoll,  Woodstock  and  arines  July  9  and  10 

Paris  June  17  and  18  Hamilton  July  12  to  14 

Brantford  June  19  Belleville  and  Picton  ..    ..  July  19 

Toronto  June  21  to  July  3  Kingston,  Gananoque  and 

Kitchener.  Waterloo  and  Brockville  July  20 

Stratford  July  5  and  6  Ottawa  July  21  and  22 

Guelph  and  Fergus  July  7 

Mr  Young 

Halifax  June  16  Saint  John  June  18 

Mr.  Butler 

Vancouver  June  14  to  19  Calgary  June  26 

Vernon  June  21  Winnipeg  June  28  and  29 

Kelowna  and  Summerland  ..June  22  Ottawa  July  6  to  10 

Trail  June  24 

Mr.  Heasman 

Toronto  June  14  to  19  Hamilton  July  2  to  5 

Orillia  June  21  St.  Catharines  July  6 

Kitchener  June  23  and  24  Oshawa  July  7 

London  June  25  to  28  Kingston  July  8 

Windsor  June  29  Montreal  July  19  to  31 

Brantford  June  30 

Mr.  Croft 

Ottawa  June  14  to  18  Calgary  June  26 

Winnipeg  June  20  to  24  Vancouver  June  28 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
should  communicate  for  Vancouver,  Winnipeg  and  Toronto,  with  the  office  of 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association;  for  Montreal,  with  the  Montreal 
Board  of  Trade;  and  for  the  other  cities  with  the  respective  Board  of  Trade 
or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  FINLAND  IN  1936 

J.  A.  MacDonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  May  13,  1937. — The  favourable  internal  conditions  which  prevailed 
in  Finland  during  1936  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1740,  page 
999)  had,  of  course,  an  important  bearing  on  the  foreign  trade  of  that  country. 
The  increase  in  industrial  production  enabled  exports  to  expand,  and  at  the  same 
time  necessitated  heavier  imports  of  raw  materials  necessary  for  industry.  There 
was.  moreover,  an  increased  demand  for  those  consumer  goods  which  could  not 
be  supplied  by  the  domestic  industry,  and  therefore  had  to  be  imported.  But 
while  both  imports  and  exports  increased,  a  favourable  balance  of  trade  was 
maintained  as  during  previous  years. 

The  expansion  of  foreign  trade  during  the  past  few  years,  and  in  particular 
during  1936,  was  very  striking,  as  is  seen  by  the  following  indices.  The  figures 
show  the  volume  of  trade,  year  by  year,  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  trade 
in  1926,  which  is  designated  at  100: — 

Volume  Index  of  Foreign  Trade 


Year  Imports  Exports  Total 

1927   H3  112  113 

1928    141  111  128 

1929    125  117  122 

1930   109  102  106 

1931   91  108  96 

1932    79  114  92 

1933    93  131  112 

1934   115  142  130 

1935    126  150  138 

1936    147  170  158 


From  the  above  indices  it  will  be  seen  that  the  volume  of  exports  remained 
fairly  constant  between  the  years  1927  and  1932,  with  the  exception  of  the 
depression  years  of  1930  and  1931,  and  that  rapid  improvement  took  place 
after  1932.  With  respect  to  imports,  the  trend  of  recovery  was  slower,  and  it 
was  not  until  1936  that  the  volume  surpassed  the  record  established  in  the  year 
1928. 

The  value  of  Finland's  foreign  trade  increased  even  more  than  the  volume 
during  1936,  but  this  was  partly  due  to  a  general  rise  in  prices  particularly  as 
regards  imported  goods.  Actually,  the  balance  of  trade  was  slightly  less  favour- 
able than  in  1935,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table: — 

Value  of  Foreign  Trade 

Surplus  of 

Imports  Exports  Imports  ( — )  or 


c.i.f.  f.o.b.  Total  Exports  (  +  ) 

Year  In  Millions  of  Finnish  Marks 

1927    6.386  6.324  12.710  -  62 

1928    8.013  6.245  14.258  -  1,768 

1929    7.001  6.430  13,431  -  571 

1930    5.248  5,404  10.652  +  156 

1931    3.465  4,457  7.922  +  992 

1932    3.502  4.631  8.133  +  1,129 

1933    3.928  5.298  9.226  +  1,370 

1934    4.776  6.226  11.002  +  1,450 

1935    5.344  6,240  11.584  +  896 

1936    6,343  7.215  13.558  +  872 


It  should  be  noted  that  imports  of  gold  bullion  are  included  in  the  Finnish 
trade  statistics,  and  gold  imports  in  1936  were  exceptionally  heavy.  If  transac- 
tions in  bullion  were  excluded,  the  above  table  would  show  a  surplus  of  exports 
in  1936  amounting  to  1,030  million  Fmks.  as  against  908  million  Fmks.  in  the 
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previous  year.  The  situation  appears  even  more  favourable  upon  examination 
of  the  nature  of  the  goods  imported  and  exported.  Finnish  exports  consist  almost 
exclusively  of  production  goods,  while  imports  include  heavy  purchases  of 
machinery  and  partly  manufactured  goods  for  industrial  consumption. 

Exports 

The  weak  point  in  the  structure  of  Finnish  export  trade  is  the  narrow  range 
of  products  which  the  country  has  to  offer  on  foreign  markets.  Normally,  wood 
and  wood  products  comprise  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  Finland's  total  exports. 
These  are  products  for  which  there  is  a  restricted  number  of  markets,  and 
fluctuations  in  prices  react  very  quickly  upon  the  principal  industries  of  the 
country.  Timber  has  been  subject  to  wide  market  fluctuations  in  recent  years, 
but  fortunately  for  Finland  the  foreign  demand  for  pulp  and  paper  has  been 
relatively  steady  and  uninterrupted. 

TIMBER 

In  1936  the  timber  market  developed  favourably  and  prices  rose,  there  being 
a  considerable  advance  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  The  quantity  sawn,  which 
amounted  to  1,170,000  standards  in  1935,  was  increased  to  1,240,000  standards, 
and  exports  grew  in  about  the  same  proportion  from  1,040,000  to  1,100,000 
standards.  The  exports  of  sawn  timber  produced  2,120  million  Fmks.  in  round 
figures  in  1936,  as  against  1,840  million  Fmks.  in  the  previous  year.  The  follow- 
ing figures  show  the  exports  of  timber  bv  standards  since  the  record  vear  of 
1929:  1929,  1,200,000;  1930,  900,000;  1931,  780,000;  1932,  732,000;  1933, 
978,000;  1934,  1,082,000;  1935,  1,041,000;  1936,  1,100,000. 

For  many  years  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  the  principal  importer 
of  Finnish  sawn  timber.  During  the  past  five  years  the  United  Kingdom  has 
taken,  on  an  average,  around  60  per  cent  of  the  total  exports.  Other  important 
consuming  countries  are  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany. 

Export  statistics  by  countries  are  not  yet  available,  but  in  1935  exports 
of  sawn  timber  from  Finland  were  distributed  as  follows:  United  Kingdom, 
629,631  standards;  Denmark,  61,976;  Germany,  45,971;  Holland,  45,777;  South 
Africa,  38,360;  and  Ireland,  21,744  standards.  Minor  quantities  were  taken  by 
several  other  countries. 

PLYWOOD 

Exports  of  plywood  rose  from  127,000  tons  valued  at  330  million  Fmks. 
in  1935  to  146,000  tons  valued  at  380  million  Fmks.  in  1936.  Exports  of 
plywood  during  1935  were  distributed  as  follows:  United  Kingdom,  88,335 
tons;  Germany,  8,735  tons;  Denmark,  7,134;  British  India,  5,645;  Holland, 
5,348;  Ceylon,  1,611;  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  1,424  tons.  Lesser  quantities 
were  distributed  among  several  other  countries.  Finland  is  reported  to  be  the 
world's  largest  exporter  of  plywood. 

Exports  of  other  classes  of  wood  goods  yielded  540  million  Fmks.,  or  about 
10  million  Fmks.  more  than  in  1935.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  value  of 
timber  exports  in  1936  amounted  to  about  3,040  million  Fmks.,  or  approximately 
340  million  Fmks.  more  than  in  the  previous  year. 

PULP  AND  PAPER  PRODUCTS 

Very  substantial  increases  in  the  exports  of  pulp  and  paper  products 
marked  the  year  1936,  but  unfortunately  prices  were  rather  low.  The  output 
of  sulphite  cellulose  increased  from  the  previous  year  by  93,000  tons  to  938,000 
tons,  of  sulphate  cellulose  by  95,000  tons  to  389,000  tons,  and  of  paper  by 
90,000  tons  to  548.000  tons.  The  output  of  mechanical  pulp  was  reduced  bv 
5,000  tons  to  307,000  tons. 
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As  with  timber  and  wood  goods,  the  United  Kingdom  is  by  far  the  most 
important  market  for  Finnish  pulp  and  paper  products.  The  United  States, 
however,  takes  very  large  quantities  of  chemical  pulp  and  newsprint  paper 
and  important  quantities  of  cardboard  and  other  paper  products. 

ANIMAL  FOODSTUFFS,  ETC. 

Exports  of  animal  foodstuffs  increased  by  over  80  million  Fmks.  to  about 
540  million  Fmks.,  and  exports  of  other  goods  by  close  to  170  million  Fmks.  to 
740  million  Fmks.  The  latter  increase  is  principally  due  to  the  extension 
of  the  so-called  home  industries,  the  output  of  which  has  found  a  market  on 
a  growing  scale  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Finland  during  the  last  few  years. 
As  an  illustration  of  this  course  of  development,  exports  of  cotton  goods  increased 
in  1936  by  40  million  Fmks.  to  87  million  Fmks.,  of  copper  and  copper  ore 
by  45  million  Fmks.  to  83  million  Fmks.,  and  of  hides  by  22  million  Fmks. 
to  81  million  Fmks. 

Imports 

There  has  been  a  distinct  change  in  the  complexion  of  Finnish  import 
trade  within  the  last  ten  years.  In  1928  raw  materials  and  machinery  together 
accounted  for  approximately  50  per  cent  of  total  imports.  By  1935  goods 
imported  under  these  headings  had  increased  to  about  63  per  cent  of  total 
imports,  and  last  year  the  percentage  was  still  greater.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  has  been  a  significant  decline  in  the  importation  of  foodstuffs  and  goods 
for  immediate  consumption-  Last  year  the  total  value  of  imported  goods  for 
consumption  amounted  to  2,220  million  Fmks.,  but  ten  years  ago  the  corre- 
sponding imports  were  fully  500  million  Fmks.  higher.  Ten  years  ago  capital 
goods  were  imported  to  a  value  of  about  2,930  million  Fmks.,  but  the  value  of 
imports  of  these  goods  last  year  was  fully  1,000  million  Fmks.  more. 

The  structural  change  which  has  taken  place  in  Finnish  imports  during 
the  past  ten  years  is  confirmed  by  the  trade  figures  for  1936,  when  these  figures 
are  compared  with  earlier  figures  spread  over  the  period  in  question.  In  com- 
paring import  values  for  the  past  two  years,  however,  fluctuations  in  prices 
must  be  considered,  also  the-  fact  that  the  volume  index  for  imports  had  increased 
from  100  in  1926  to  147  in  1936.  The  following  table  shows  the  comparative 
value  of  imports  during  1935  and  1936  for  the  various  groups  of  commodities. 
(Values  are  given  in  millions  of  Finnish  marks.) 


Per  Cent 

dtal  Goods: 

1935 

1936 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

840 

900 

+  7.2 

555 

600 

+  8.0 

Means  of  transport  

205 

318 

+  55.1 

Stone  and  earth  products  (coal,  etc.)  .  . 

380 

501 

+  31.2 

340 

400 

+  17.6 

183 

157 

-  14.0 

142 

132 

-  7.0 

129 

201 

+  56.3 

ds  for  Consumption: 

308 

435 

+  41.3 

379 

458 

+  20.9 

Other  materials  

247 

289 

+  16.9 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  PURCHASING  POWER 

The  rise  in  imports  of  cereals  of  41-3  per  cent  over  the  previous  year  was 
due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  rather  poor  harvest  in  Finland  last  year.  The 
harvest  this  year  is  much  better,  and  imports  in  this  direction  are  expected 
to  decline.  The  improved  purchasing  power  of  the  country  is  in  part  responsible 
for  the  increased  imports  of  colonial  and  other  consumer  goods. 
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The  industrial  expansion  of  Finland,  to  which  attention  has  already  been 
drawn,  is  reflected  in  the  increasing  imports  of  machinery,  etc.  The  types  of 
machinery  included  under  this  heading  are  agricultural,  electrical,  cables,  steam 
boilers,  steam  engines  and  turbines,  pumping  apparatus,  metal-working,  wood- 
working, paper-making,  textile,  and  shoemaking  machinery. 

Until  1935  the  Finnish  import  statistics  were  compiled  on  a  basis  only  of 
countries  of  purchase.  It  was  impossible,  therefore,  to  estimate  the  importance 
of  the  transit  trade,  and  to  gauge  the  extent  of  its  influence  on  the  trade  balances 
between  the  various  countries.  However,  the  national  statistics  now  show 
countries  of  origin  so  that  an  accurate  estimate  of  Finland's  trading  position 
can  be  had. 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

For  many  years  the  United  Kingdom  has  played  a  dominant  part  in  Fin- 
land's foreign  trade,  and  in  1936  its  importance  was  enhanced.  Imports  of 
British  goods  increased  by  174  million  Fmks.  to  1,230  million  Fmks.,  and  exports 
for  British  consumption  increased  by  no  less  than  557  million  Fmks.  to  3,340 
million  Fmks.  The  United  Kingdom,  of  course,  also  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  transit  trade,  and  if  this  intermediary  trade  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion, it  will  be  found  that  the  total  value  of  goods  purchased  from  the  United 
Kingdom  last  year  was  1,497  million  Fmks.,  an  increase  of  206  million  Fmks. 
over  the  previous  year.  On  the  same  basis,  the  total  value  of  goods  sold  to 
or  through  the  United  Kingdom  increased  simultaneously  by  549  million  Fmks. 
to  3,454  million  Fmks.  Roughly,  the  United  Kingdom  provides  a  market  for 
around  48  per  cent  of  Finnish  exports,  and  her  share  in  Finnish  import  trade 
is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  25  per  cent. 

During  1936  imports  of  German  goods  increased  by  102  million  Fmks. 
to  1,030  million  Fmks.,  while  exports  of  goods  for  consumption  in  Germany 
totalled  706  million  Fmks.,  an  increase  of  125  million  Fmks.  Germany  is  also 
an  important  intermediary  in  foreign  trade,  and  the  total  value  of  goods  pur- 
chased in  Germany  during  1936  amounted  to  1,201  million  Fmks.,  or  113 
million  Fmks.  more  than  during  the  previous  year.  On  the  same  basis,  the 
total  value  of  goods  sold  to  Germany  amounted  to  118  million  Fmks.,  which 
was  123  million  Fmks.  more  than  in  1935. 

The  importance  of  the  United  States  as  a  supplier  of  goods  to  Finland 
was  only  fully  realized  when  the  national  statistics  took  note  of  countries  of 
origin.  In  1936  the  value  of  goods  imported  direct  from  the  United  States 
was  518  million  Fmks.,  or  114  million  Fmks-  more  than  in  1935,  but  imports 
of  goods  of  United  States  origin  amounted  to  605  million  Fmks.  Finnish  exports 
for  consumption  in  the  United  States  during  1936  amounted  to  672  million  Fmks., 
almost  the  whole  quantity  being  shipped  direct. 

Imports  of  goods  purchased  in  Sweden  amounted  to  770  million  Fmks.  in 
1936,  of  which  695  million  Fmks.  represented  Swedish  goods.  The  increase  in 
the  purchase  of  Swedish  goods  was  295  million  Fmks.  Exports  to  Sweden  were 
considerably  less.   Total  sales  amounted  to  395  million  Fmks. 

The  above-mentioned  countries,  in  the  aggregate,  claim  the  largest  share 
of  Finland's  import  trade.  Other  supplying  countries  include  the  Soviet  Union, 
Belgium,  Denmark,  Holland,  France,  Poland  and  Danzig,  Brazil,  and  the 
Argentine  Republic. 
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USE  OF  OLD  PAPER  IN  GERMANY 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  ton  equals  2,204  pounds;   one  R.M.  equals  Can.$0.40) 

Hamburg,  May  20,  1937. — With  the  increasing  use  of  wood-pulp  in  the 
German  textile  industry  as  a  substitute  for  imported  cotton  and  wool,  the  quan- 
tity available  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  is  below  requirements.  A  shortage 
of  both  domestic  raw  material  and  foreign  exchange  to  pay  for  purchases  from 
abroad  has  caused  added  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  reclamation  and  reprocessing 
of  waste  and  used  paper  and  paper  products.  Of  the  total  German  paper  pro- 
duction of  about  3,000,000  tons,  more  than  three-quarters  are  wasted  through 
burning  or  some  other  form  of  destruction.  The  remaining  25  per  cent,  which 
is  close  to  700,000  tons,  is  of  importance,  however,  and  is  reworked  into  various 
grades  of  paper  and  cardboard.  Every  effort  is  now  being  made  to  greatly 
increase  this  proportion  which  is  reclaimed  and  concurrently  to  economize  in 
the  use  of  paper  in  general. 

Handling  of  Old  Paper 

The  return  of  the  raw  material  from  the  waste-paper  basket  to  the  paper 
mill  involves  a  number  of  processes  and  stages  which,  however,  place  a  con- 
siderable value  on  the  contents  of  the  waste-paper  basket,  something  which  is 
usually  regarded  as  worthless.  These  contents  form,  as  a  rule,  a  good  basic 
material  which  is  much  superior  to  the  scraps  of  paper  obtained  from  rubbish 
dumps.  If  these  latter  consist  of  all  types  of  refuse,  the  paper  must  be  picked 
out  carefully  and  before  it  has  had  an  opportunity  to  deteriorate.  Otherwise  the 
manufacturing  costs  would  be  too  high. 

In  large  reclamation  plants  and  in  paper  mills  the  sorting  of  old  paper  is 
usually  done  with  the  help  of  moving-belts.  Government  bureaus  and  other 
large  concerns  frequently  do  this  sorting  themselves  in  order  to  derive  the  profit 
accruing  from  the  improved  and  graded  qualities  of  the  resulting  material. 
While  poor  grades  of  waste  paper  are  frequently  sold  for  less  than  R.M. 30 
per  ton,  as  much  as  R.M. 150  per  ton  is  obtainable  for  the  top  qualities  of  wood- 
free  waste  papers.  The  degrees  of  quality  are  determined  in  much  the  same 
way  as  with  new  paper.  White  woodfree  writing  paper,  for  instance,  is  worth 
several  times  as  much  as  printing  paper  which  has  a  strong  admixture  of 
mechanical  pulp. 

Among  the  fifty  different  kinds  of  old  paper  appearing  in  the  trade,  it  is 
usually  only  the  expert  who  is  able  to  note  the  differences.  The  sorting  is  done 
on  the  basis  of  colour,  wood  content,  purity,  and  similar  factors.  In  many  cases 
the  better  grades  which  hai^e  been  sorted  out  by  manufacturers  who  only  produce 
the  cheaper  qualities  are  resold  with  the  profit  thus  derived  from  the  sorting 
being  used  to  lessen  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  the  poorer  variety  of  paper. 
The  loss  of  weight  due  to  moisture,  dirt,  and  other  impurities  is  estimated  at 
from  10  to  15  per  cent. 

The  mills  interested  in  the  remanufacture  of  old  paper  also  undertake  the 
machine  destruction  of  documents  and  records  which  was  formerly  done  by  a 
stamping  process  in  large  vats.  All  such  papers  are  handed  over  by  the  authori- 
ties and  large  business  firms  to  be  destroyed,  and  often,  particularly  when  they 
are  of  a  confidential  nature,  some  one  is  on  hand  to  watch  the  process  and  to 
prevent  anything  from  being  removed. 

Paper  which  is  very  dusty  must  first  be  cleaned  before  it  can  be  mixed 
with  other  raw  material.  This  dusting  is  done  with  special  care  in  the  case  of 
paper  bags  which  have  been  used  for  concrete,  as  these  are  made  of  a  specially 
hard  and  tough  material  which,  so  far,  has  only  been  produced  in  Germany  in 
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very  small  quantities  and  of  which  there  is  a  palpable  shortage.  This  type  of 
material  is  in  special  demand  for  the  production  of  good  and  strong  wrapping 
paper.  The  installation  of  cleaning  machinery  requires  the  outlay  of  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  capital. 

The  particularly  durable  waterproof  bags  which  have  a  lining  or  admix- 
ture of  tar  are  not  suitable  for  reworking  into  paper,  and  the  same  applies  to 
oil  or  paraffin  papers.  These  originally  expensive  products  can  only  be  used 
for  low  grade  cardboards. 

Manufacturing  Process 

After  the  old  paper  has  been  reduced  into  a  viscous  mass,  it  is  necessary 
to  add  a  certain  amount  of  new  wood-pulp,  the  volume  of  which  depends 
entirely  on  the  quality  desired  for  the  finished  product.  If  the  quality  of 
the  waste  paper  is  good  and  about  50  per  cent  of  pulp  is  added,  white  wrap- 
ping paper  may  be  obtained,  while  the  lower  grades  without  the  addition  of 
pulp  can  only  be  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  very  low  kinds  of  packing 
paper. 

Old  paper  with  an  admixture  of  pure  pulp  which,  as  a  rule,  does  not  exceed 
25  per  cent,  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  for  bags,  wrapping  and  pack- 
ing paper.  Old  newspapers  are  often  worked  into  wallpaper,  but  for  the  fine 
varieties  the  better  grades  of  old  paper  are  used-  As  the  crushing  process 
usually  destroys  most  of  the  fibres  in  the  old  paper,  the  new  paper  lacks  strength. 
This  also  means  that  the  paper  machines  cannot  work  at  the  same  high  speed 
as  is  the  case  when  the  paper  contains  a  high  percentage  of  pure  pulp.  While, 
in  the  latter  case,  400  metres  of  paper  may  be  worked  per  minute,  the  machines 
can  only  do  100  or  200  metres  if  the  percentage  of  old  paper  is  large. 

Imports  and  Exports 

In  addition  to  the  old  paper  obtained  in  Germany,  some  40,000  tons  are 
imported  from  abroad,  the  better  qualities  chiefly  from  Western  Europe.  There 
is  a  particular  demand  for  English  paper  because  it  is  comparatively  free  of 
wood.  The  export  of  the  finished  product  is  much  larger  in  volume  and,  in 
the  case  of  the  largest  German  producer,  about  20  per  cent  of  the  total  pro- 
duction is  sent  abroad.  Paper  for  packing  is  exported  to  Holland  and  other 
Western  countries;  the  cheaper  products  are  sent  to  the  Balkan  States  and 
to  the  Near  and  Far  East.  Although  competition  has  been  very  keen  for 
many  years,  prices  have  risen  of  late,  as  there  has  been  an  increased  demand 
which  has  facilitated  exports. 

Securing  Raw  Material 

As  long  as  only  about  a  quarter  of  the  German  production  of  paper  and 
cardboard  is  regained  in  the  form  of  old  paper,  millions  of  marks  will  con- 
tinue to  be  wasted,  although  some  of  the  old  paper  goes  into  further  use,  for 
example,  as  wrapping  paper.  If  it  were  possible  to  increase  the  collection 
of  old  paper  from  700,000  tons  to  1,000,000  tons,  300,000  tons  of  pulp  could 
be  saved  or  used  for  other  and  more  important  purposes.  If  the  comparison 
is  made  with  pulpwood,  there  would  be  an  economy  of  about  1,500,000  square 
metres,  having  an  import  value  of  approximately  R.M.20,000,000.  How  to 
obtain  this  additional  quantity  of  old  paper  is  a  question  of  finance  and 
organization. 

During  the  last  few  years  it  has  at  times  been  rather  difficult  to  find  buyers 
of  old  paper  owing  to  the  fact  that  prices  were  too  low  after  it  had  been 
sorted  and  graded.  Furthermore,  wood-pulp  made  from  good  wood  grown 
in  the  Northern  countries  and  Russia  was  offered  at  so  low  a  price  that  there 
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was  little  need  to  buy  old  paper,  except  if  offered  in  large  quantities,  as  the 
loss  of  time  and  the  cost  involved  in  collections  from  householders  and  offices 
was  too  big.  A  carload  of  impressed  waste  paper  represents  a  value  of  only 
a  few  marks,  so  that  transport  charges  demanded  an  undue  proportion  of  the 
cost,  although  this  was  no  longer  the  case  after  the  paper  had  been  sorted  and 
pulped. 

Change  in  the  Market 

In  view  of  the  present  shortage  of  fibrous  materials,  which  of  late  have 
become  specially  important  owing  to  the  new  and  increasing  demands  of  the 
textile  industry,  the  situation  in  the  old  paper  market  has  changed  consid- 
erably. Since  fibrous  materials  have  been  used  for  manufacturing  purposes 
to  such  an  extent,  the  demand  for  old  paper  has  become  stronger.  However, 
a  lot  of  organizing  had  to  be  done  as  the  system  of  reclaiming  waste  paper 
had  deteriorated  in  the  years  of  the  depression.  Although  a  number  of  volun- 
tary workers  from  different  organizations  have  been  employed  and  large  quan- 
tities of  old  paper  have  been  obtained,  the  process  of  sorting  and  stocking  has 
not  always  functioned  quickly  enough-  In  this  connection,  the  cost  incurred 
for  the  large  factories  has  been  considerably  less  and  the  employment  of 
voluntary  hands  has  enabled  the  work  to  expand,  while  the  junk  trade  with 
its  limited  possibilities  remained  the  most  expensive.  However,  the  latter 
has  the  advantage  of  working  more  thoroughly  and  steadily  compared  with 
the  often  special  campaigns  of  voluntary  labour,  which  usually  slacken  off 
after  a  start  has  been  made. 

Even  if  the  low  costs  are  fully  realized  the  merchants  and  householders, 
who  are  the  sources  of  supply,  do  not  always  appreciate  the  difference  between 
the  price  paid  by  the  rag  dealer  and  the  price  paid  for  sorted  paper.  The 
housewife  who  burned  her  paper  is  being  told  that  she  was  guilty  of  a  waste 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  whole  nation,  amounts  to  millions  of  marks,  and 
which,  in  view  of  the  present  shortage  of  foreign  exchange,  can  no  longer  be 
well  afforded. 

CONDITIONS  IN  SWITZERLAND  IN  1936 

W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(For  ton  read  metric  ton.  which  equals  2.205  pounds;  one  franc  equal- 
$0.23  at  present  rate  of  exchange,  though  from  January  1  to  September  26.  1936. 
it  equalled  approximately  $0.33;  one  hectolitre  equals  22  gallons;  one  kilo 
equals  2-2  pounds.) 

Ill 

Industry  and  Agriculture 

Tourist  Trade 

Due  partly  to  organized  competition  from  surrounding  countries  and  partly 
to  bad  weather,  the  past  year  has  not  been  very  successful  for  the  Swiss  tourist 
industry.  Also,  the  currency  restrictions  in  Germany  preclude  a  great  many 
of  these  nationals  from  visiting  Switzerland,  or  at  any  rate  spending  as  much 
time  or  money  as  formerly.  The  summer  season  saw  a  loss  of  about  10  per 
cent  as  compared  to  that  of  1935,  but  some  betterment  was  noticeable  towards 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Agriculture 

In  the  main  poor  harvests  have  unfavourably  affected  the  general  situation 
in  regard  to  agriculture.  The  increase  in  the  prices  of  animals  and  animal 
products  has  not  been  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  loss  sustained  in  the 
sales  of  vegetables  and  vegetable  products. 
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The  yield  of  cereal  crops  decreased  by  about  19  per  cent.  Fixed  Govern- 
ment buying  prices  were  unaltered,  the  state  paying  for  wheat  34  francs 
per  100  kilos-  The  vegetable  and  fruit  crops  declined.  The  yield  of  wine  grapes 
was  430,000  hectolitres  as  against  1,083,000  hectolitres  in  1935.  The  honey 
harvest  was  very  poor.  The  continuation  of  the  regulations  governing  egg  prices 
maintained  those  for  domestic  supplies  at  a  steady  level.  Cattle  markets  were 
good,  prices  showing  a  slight  increase.  Hog  prices  declined  slightly  towards 
the  end  of  the  year. 

A  revival  in  exports  of  cheese  and  a  gain  in  domestic  consumption  helped 
to  reduce  stocks  on  hand  greatly,  and  proposals  are  being  put  forward  to  divert 
certain  of  the  milk  supplies  designed  for  butter-making  to  the  manufacture  of 
cheese. 

Building 

The  building  industry  is  still  in  a  very  depressed  condition.  During  the 
nine  months  January  to  October,  1936,  only  about  one-half  the  number  of  houses 
were  put  up  in  comparison  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1935.  Building 
permits  issued  also  show  a  similar  decline,  and  despite  the  fact  that  assistance 
has  been  given  by  some  of  the  cantons  and  towns  towards  encouraging  renova- 
tion and  repairs,  this  has  not  succeeded  in  making  up  for  the  decline  in  normal 
new  construction. 

The  effects  of  this  are  reflected  in  the  supplying  industries:  for  example, 
the  roofing  tile  firms  only  worked  at  about  20  per  cent  of  their  maximum 
capacity  and  employed  but  60  per  cent  of  the  hands  usually  needed  in  good 
years.  Similar  results  are  also  found  in  other  builders'  supplies,  principally 
iron,  wood  and  glass  work. 

Machine  and  Metal  Industry 

After  considering  all  factors,  the  general  situation  in  this  branch  is  slightly 
better. 

The  industries  working  only  for  domestic  distribution — for  example,  installa- 
tions of  heating  and  refrigerating  equipment,  elevators  and  so  on — have  suffered 
considerably  from  the  depression  in  the  building  industry  and  new  orders  are 
not  in  prospect. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  through  an  increasing  international 
revival,  the  Swiss  machine  industry  has  been  able  to  secure  additional  outlets, 
and  where  other  countries  could  only  fill  orders  after  long  delay,  the  Swiss 
firms  were  still  able  to  deliver  the  goods  at  short  notice.  The  increase  in  the 
armaments  programs  of  the  main  powers  has  also  reacted  favourably  on  this 
industry.  Orders  from  this  account  are  mostly  spread  over  a  considerable 
period. 

Trucks 

There  are  no  automobile  manufacturing  firms  in  Switzerland,  but  there  are 
one  or  two  important  makers  of  trucks.  In  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year 
these  plants  were  not  very  busy,  but  after  the  devaluation  sales  increased 
within  the  country  itself.  The  export  market  is  not  particularly  aided  by  the 
change  in  monetary  policy,  for  the  subsidies  given  by  the  state  have  since 
been  withdrawn  and  the  prices  of  the  necessary  raw  materials  and  parts,  which 
must  be  imported,  have  gone  up  considerably. 

Prospects  for  this  industry  depend  a  great  deal  upon  the  solution  given 
by  the  Government  to  the  question  now  being  put  forward  as  to  whether  road 
or  rail  transport  should  be  expanded  in  the  next  few  years.  It  also  depends 
partly  on  what  truck  supplies  the  Government  deem  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  national  defence-  For  exports  it  will  be  difficult  to  hold  the  markets  already 
secured. 
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Watch  Industry 

The  year  1936  was  a  much  more  favourable  one  for  this  branch  of  national 
endeavour  than  had  been  the  case  in  1935.  Unemployment  has  diminished 
and  in  certain  cases  there  is  even  a  shortage  of  skilled  labour. 

Exports  have  increased  considerably,  and  above  all  the  effects  of  the  new 
commercial  agreement  with  the  United  States  have  been  very  favourable. 
Thanks  to  the  aid  which  the  state  has  given  towards  the  rationalization  of  the 
watch  industry,  prices  can  probably  be  slightly  increased  during  the  next  few 
months.  Owing  to  the  large  number  employed  both  in  the  principal  groups 
and  in  the  various  supplying  branches  the  betterment  in  this  industry  is  a 
hopeful  sign. 

Textiles 
wool 

In  the  combed-wool  spinning  section  conditions  were  unsatisfactory  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  the  year.  During  the  last  quarter,  however,  a  slight 
gain  was  noticeable,  principally  in  reference  to  the  domestic  market,  while 
spinners'  sales  of  wool  for  knitting  were  satisfactory. 

Weavers  of  combed  wool  report  unsatisfactory  exports,  but  for  the  domestic 
market  the  demand  increased  somewhat  in  the  last  quarter.  Due  to  this, 
employment  in  the  finishing  industry  has  fluctuated  greatly.  Some  improve- 
ment was  noticed  in  the  blanket  trades,  but  only  during  the  last  quarter.  The 
felt  branch  has  had  to  reduce  the  number  of  plants,  while  in  regard  to  carpets 
so  many  people  have  been  out  of  employment  that  the  market  is  now  saturated 
with  cheap  supplies  from  the  Orient.  Though  wool  itself  has  risen  in  price, 
the  manufactured  articles  have  not  been  able  to  follow  this  trend. 

The  devaluation  helped  during  the  last  quarter,  and  the  number  of  workers 
for  the  whole  industry  increased. 

The  outlook  is  uncertain,  however,  for  the  buying  which  is  now  being  done 
is  mostly  for  the  domestic  market  and  designed  to  replace  supplies  which  had 
been  exhausted  during  the  long  depression.  Certain  stocks  will  be  necessary 
to  fill  orders  for  the  army,  but  the  general  export  situation,  coupled  with  pay- 
ment restrictions  abroad,  is  definitely  discouraging  for  the  future  of  this  industry. 

COTTON 

Up  to  the  time  of  devaluation,  the  extent  of  employment  in  the  cotton 
industry  had  been  entirely  unsatisfactory.  Nevertheless  the  branch  specializing 
in  the  manufacture  of  high-quality  articles  did  have  a  certain  outlet,  as  there 
is  always  a  limited  market  for  these  finer  products  of  the  Swiss  industry.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  spinners  working  for  the  production  of  cheaper-grade 
articles,  and  most  of  the  weavers  and  makers  of  style  and  fancy  goods,  were 
struggling  against  a  lack  of  orders  and  low  prices.  After  the  devaluation  there 
was  an  upswing  in  practically  all  branches  of  the  cotton  industry. 

HEMP  AND  JUTE 

Due  to  the  slackening  in  demand  for  hemp  products  and  the  advance  in 
imported  spun  goods,  the  Swiss  firms  were  obliged  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
of  1936  to  lay  off  a  great  many  of  their  hands  and  to  limit  hours  of  work- 

Imports  of  spun  jute  effected  at  very  low  prices  were  large,  but  imme- 
diately after  the  devaluation  the  demand  for  jute  and  hemp  products  increased 
considerably.  The  industry  being  entirely  dependent  on  foreign  supplies  of 
raw  materials,  orders  were  placed  to  anticipate  the  expected  rise  in  prices. 
Some  of  this  price  increase  is  already  in  effect,  not  only  due  to  the  devaluation 
but  owing  to  the  rise  on  the  world  market. 
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By  the  terms  of  the  arrangements  concluded  with  the  Federal  Price  Fixing 
Commission,  it  was  not  permitted  to  pass  on  more  than  half  of  the  rise  in  prices 
of  raw  materials  in  the  terms  of  orders  already  concluded  or  for  those  normal 
deliveries  which  might  be  expected  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year.  This 
arrangement  lasted  only  until  the  end  of  1936,  and  from  then  manufacturers 
were  allowed  to  charge  full  tariffs  as  governed  by  prices  of  raw  materials. 

Rope  prices  remained  unchanged.  The  fire  hose  branch  was  quiet,  as 
municipal  fire  authorities  were  not  placing  any  orders  for  new  equipment. 

LINEN 

During  most  of  the  year  the  condition  of  this  industry  was  unsatisfactory, 
largely  due  to  the  lack  of  demand  for  supplies  for  export  and  for  furnishing 
to  hotel  proprietors.  The  domestic  market  was  invaded  by  cheap  offers  of 
foreign  goods,  and  according  to  the  trade,  not  sufficiently  protected  by  the 
quota  measures  in  force. 

Prices  for  standard  grades  of  flax  advanced  about  20  per  cent  between 
the  spring  and  fall,  to  which  must  also  be  added  the  increment  caused  by  the 
devaluation  of  the  franc.  There  was  an  increase  in  employment  after  this 
event,  but  the  future  depends  entirely  on  the  condition  of  the  hotel  industry 
and  the  opportunities  for  export. 

SILKS 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1936  there  was  little  alteration  in  the  pure 
or  artificial  silk  branches.  Prices  tended  to  decline  and  business  was  difficult. 
Exports  had  to  meet  the  well-known  difficulties  of  payment  and  quota  barriers, 
and  the  domestic  market  suffered  from  over-production  and  large  imports. 

The  devaluation  of  the  franc  did  not  have  an  immediate  effect  in  increasing 
the  domestic  demand  for  the  products  of  this  industry  and  employment  advanced 
considerably.  As  in  certain  other  industries  there  was  apparent  also  a  lack  of 
skilled  labour,  former  workers  either  drifting  away  from  the  centres,  or  having 
lost  their  skill  due  to  long  periods  of  unemployment. 

In  spite  of  the  increases  in  the  price  of  silk  and  artificial  silk  threads,  as 
well  as  of  wool  and  cotton,  it  has  been  possible  to  put  Swiss  costs  of  production 
on  about  the  same  basis  as  those  prevailing  in  other  supplying  countries.  A 
slight  rise  in  exports  may  be  reasonably  expected  as  there  has  been  no  corre- 
sponding gain  in  salaries  and  taxes  which  enter  into  the  cost  of  the  finished 
products. 

Most  demand  has  been  concentrated  on  artificial  silk  piece-goods  and  those 
of  silk  mixed  with  other  textiles,  whereas  the  sales  of  the  pure  silk  goods  have 
been  taking  a  lesser  place  due  to  their  high  cost. 

RIBBONS  AND  FLOSS  SILK 

The  use  of  silk  ribbons  did  not  fall  off  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1936- 
During  that  period  exports  decreased  somewhat,  particularly  as  on  the  inter- 
national market,  in  addition  to  the  old  competitors,  Switzerland  had  to  contend 
with  supplies  now  being  derived  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Japan,  while 
Germany  is  offering  ribbons  at  particularly  low  prices.  The  devaluation  of 
the  franc  saw  the  usual  rise  in  the  prices  of  raw  materials,  particularly  in  that 
of  artificial  silk,  which  is  the  chief  product  used  in  manufacture.  This  was 
counterbalanced  partly  by  the  decrees  controlling  the  limits  of  price  increases. 
Prospects  are  more  encouraging  for  this  industry  as,  thanks  to  the  rise  in  the 
prices  of  raw  materials,  those  for  ribbons  are  placed  on  a  more  stable  basis. 
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ARTIFICIAL  SILK 

This  industry  has  been  undergoing  a  steady  process  of  rationalization,  which 
in  addition  to  important  price  concessions,  has  permitted  Swiss  manufacturers 
to  supply  approximately  45  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  artificial  silk  made 
from  viscose  consumed  on  the  domestic  market.  On  the  other  hand,  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  Swiss  production  has  to  be  sold  abroad,  and  this  commerce  is 
becoming  more  and  more  difficult  not  only  due  to  quota  and  payment  regula- 
tions set  up  by  various  countries,  but  also  to  encouragement  in  the  form  of 
subsidies  which  some  foreign  countries  are  offering  to  their  own  manufacturers. 
The  devaluation  of  the  franc  had  a  stimulating  effect  on  the  industry  and  export 
prices  advanced  about  20  per  cent  to  allow  for  the  rising  costs  of  the  necessary 
raw  materials. 

KNITTED  GOODS  AND  EMBROIDERIES 

For  knitted  goods  the  amount  of  orders  secured  has  left  much  to  be  desired, 
and  it  was  only  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  year  that  there  was  any  revival 
even  in  the  fine  goods  industry.  The  devaluation  of  the  franc  greatly  increased 
the  demand,  bringing  it  up  to  an  extraordinary  level,  particularly  as  in  the  last 
few  years  orders  have  only  been  placed  from  hand-to-mouth.  Export,  trade  has 
also  shown  a  notable  gain. 

CHEMICAL  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL  PRODUCTS 

In  1936  the  export  of  colouring  materials,  particularly  aniline  and  indigo 
dyes,  showed  an  advance.  This  is  partly  due  to  an  increased  specialization  of 
the  industry  and  also  as  a  result  of  the  devaluation.  For  chemical  products 
there  was  also  an  important  increase  in  exports,  particularly  those  destined 
for  industrial  uses. 

Foreign  sales  of  pharmaceutical  products  have  increased  in  spite  of  ever- 
growing competition  on  the  world  market  for  these  goods. 

SOAP 

Soap  factories  did  not  do  so  very  well  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1936, 
principally  due  to  the  depression  in  the  textile  industry,  which  is  a  large  soap 
consumer.  Since  September  raw  material  prices  have  gone  up  almost  90  per 
cent,  not  only  due  to  the  devaluation  but  also  to  the  rise  on  the  world  market. 

PAPER 

Up  till  the  end  of  September  activity  in  this  industry  was  less  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1935.  After  devaluation,  however,  the  situation  was 
entirely  changed  and  manufacturers  were  flooded  with  orders.  As  prices  had 
not  yet  gone  up  in  the  country,  local  plants  secured  the  bulk  of  the  new  business, 
part  of  which  arose  from  the  desire  to  replace  stocks  and  part  from  the  added 
activity  in  paper-using  industries  and  in  general  business.  Prices  are  bound 
to  advance  as  most  of  the  raw  materials  for  this  division  are  drawn  from  abroad; 
also  the  state  requires  the  use  of  certain  supplies  of  domestic  wood  at  a  level 
above  that  of  the  competing  foreign  raw  product. 

Tanning  and  Shoe  Manufacturing 

Tanners  had  a  bad  year,  returns  being  less  than  in  1935.  Results  among 
shoe  manufacturers  were  variable.  In  exports,  thanks  to  the  recognized  standard 
of  the  Swiss  product,  the  industry  managed,  even  before  the  devaluation,  to 
refirm  its  position  on  the  international  market.  In  domestic  trade,  most  of  the 
retailers  had  stocked  up  following  the  rise  in  leather  prices  in  the  fall  of  1935, 
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and  these  supplies  were  sufficient  until  September  of  this  year,  particularly  as 
the  summer  trade  was  negligible.  Immediately  after  devaluation  conditions 
were  hectic,  with  retailers  scrambling  for  size  replacements,  but  by  the  end  of 
the  year  business  was  more  normal.  Owing  to  the  necessity  of  importing  the 
raw  material,  prices  may  be  expected  to  rise. 

Chocolate 

Exports  of  chocolate  increased  during  the  period  under  review.  Prior  to 
1936,  for  seven  years  there  had  been  a  steady  decline  in  shipments  abroad.  In 
May  the  tide  turned  and  there  were  slight  gains  in  exports  of  chocolate  and 
cocoa.  These  were  intensified  after  the  devaluation  and  export  prospects  are 
more  hopeful.  Prices  on  the  domestic  market  declined,  however,  as  a  result  of 
competitive  price  cutting. 

CURRENT  BUSINESS  SITUATION  IN  ARGENTINA 

J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  April  30, 1937. — Argentina  completed  the  first  quarter  of  1937 
with  a  favourable  merchandise  balance  amounting  to  532  million  pesos — $234 
million  at  par — which  exceeds  the  favourable  trade  balance  shown  for  any  com- 
plete year  since  1919  except  last  year,  when  the  figure  was  $235  million.  This 
was  due  to  the  abnormally  heavy  shipments  of  wheat  and  com  sold  at  rela- 
tively high  prices  and  the  failure  of  imports  to  respond  to  improved  conditions 
here.  Argentine  imports  during  1936  were  actually  lower  than  in  1935,  and 
last  quarter  only  increased  5-1  per  cent  in  volume  and  6-2  per  cent  in  value 
over  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1936. 

The  exchange  control  system,  which  adds  practically  20  per  cent  to  the 
cost  of  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  aggregate  local  imports  and  is  effective 
as  well  in  diverting  Argentine  purchases  abroad  to  such  good  customers  as  the 
United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  combined  with  the  high  protective 
duties  which  exclude  almost  entirely  goods  going  directly  into  consumption,  is 
preventing  imports  from  increasing  in  line  with  the  greatly  improved  business 
situation.  However,  the  national  and  municipal  governments  are  spending 
vast  sums  this  year  on  building  construction,  roads,  and  general  civic  improve- 
ments now  that  revenues  have  expanded  greatly  and  interest  rates  are  low. 
The  national  budget  is  balanced.  Agriculture  is  relatively  prosperous  too,  so 
that  consumer  demand,  both  rural  and  urban,  is  rising  very  rapidly,  but  will 
reflect  itself  largely  in  an  expansion  in  the  output  of  local  industries.  It  is 
only  in  raw  and  semi-raw  materials,  machinery  and  equipment,  and  automotive 
products  that  imports  are  increasing.  There  has  been  no  modification  in  the 
exchange  situation  as  it  affects  Canadian  or  United  States  exports  to  Argentina. 

National  Finances 

The  large  surplus  of  exchange  arising  from  the  heavy  exports  of  grain 
during  the  quarter  might  have  proved  a  source  of  embarrassment  in  its  effect 
on  the  value  of  the  peso  had  not  the  Argentine  Government  left  $121-5  million 
U.S.  ;n  cash  abroad  to  redeem  United  States  dollar  bonds.  The  United  States 
dollar  debt  of  the  national  government  was  originally  $289  million,  in  6's  and 
5Vs,  reduced  by  October  last  to  $236  million  by  the  amortization  provisions 
of  the  issues.  Conversion  and  redemption  operations  during  the  past  five 
months  have  reduced  the  dollar  debt  to  $128-5  million  U.S.,  in  4's  and  4Vs, 
and  the  se  rvice  charges  will  be  $13-2  million  U.S.  lower  in  1938.  The  Argentine 
Government  has  been  borrowing  in  the  local  market  at  4  per  cent. 
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The  projected  purchase  of  the  Standard  Oil  properties  here  by  the  Argen- 
tine Government  has  been  shelved  for  the  present  due  to  delay  in  confirming 
the  deal. 

Export  Trade 

Exports  during  the  quarter  were  valued  at  840  million  pesos  ($380  million 
at  par)  against  only  410  million  shown  for  the  corresponding  quarter  in  1936, 
and  in  volume  established  an  all-time  record.  Wheat  shipments  had  only  been 
exceeded  previously  in  1928  and  1929  and  corn  in  1927  and  1936.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  grain  exports  during  the  first 
quarters  of  recent  years: — 

Argentine  Grain  Exports,  First  Quarters,  1935-36-37 

1937  1936  1935  1937        1936  1935 

Bushels  Bushels  Bushels  Millions  of  Pesos 


Wheat   92,291,728  13,113,350  51,904,222  293,9  36.1  90.2 

Corn   92,326,939  70,018.727  35,796.169  146.8  78.5  48.7 

Linseed   26,8i80,846  17,860,867  24.780,929        99.0  63.8  74.6 

Oats   10.595.707  2.895.717  14,710.572         10.0  2.6  11.8 

Barley   8,538,868  3,145,756  12,970,376         15.4  3.5  16.6 


The  small  quantity  of  grain  exported  during  the  first  quarter  of  1936  as 
shown  was  due  to  the  drought  of  1935,  which  ruined  all  the  grain  crops  in 
Argentina.  Consequently  the  percentage  of  Argentine  wheat  used  last  year 
in  Europe  was  necessarily  small. 

Official  Estimate  of  the  1936-37  Corn  Crop 

Argentina  is  almost  finished  harvesting  her  1936-37  corn  crop,  and  the 
first  official  estimate  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  issued  on  April  7  places 
the  production  at  371,936,000  bushels  from  16,046,674  acres  sown  and  11,930,000 
acres  harvested — the  difference  represents  weather  damage  and  acreage  used 
for  feed— as  compared  with  397,940,000  bushels  last  year,  452,212,000  bushels 
in  1934-35,  and  a  five-year  average  of  334,985,000  bushels.  Argentina  has 
had  therefore  large  corn  crops  in  three  successive  years,  reflecting  an  increase 
in  the  acreage  planted  to  corn  but  also  high  yields  per  acre  in  the  particular 
years. 

Immigration 

Argentina  has  just  signed  a  convention  on  immigration  with  the  Nether- 
lands. The  convention  itself  is  very  general  in  character  covering  methods 
of  exchanging  information,  but  it  does  provide  for  a  permanent  commission, 
comprising  representatives  of  both  countries,  to  study  the  many  related  prob- 
lems and  later  to  supervise  any  schemes  which  may  be  inaugurated  for  the 
transference  of  agriculturists  to  Argentina. 

The  Argentine  Government  recently  passed  a  colonization  law  which  pro- 
vides for  the  sale  of  public  land,  and  other  agricultural  land  reverting  to  the 
National  Mortgage  Bank,  to  farmers  on  easy  terms.  Argentina  has  too  few 
small  owner-operator  farmers,  and  the  Government  apparently  recognizes 
now  the  necessity  of  remedying  this  weakness  in  the  social  structure,  particu- 
larly with  the  growing  number  of  industrial  workers  in  the  cities.  The  pre- 
war as  well  as  the  post-war  emigration  from  Europe  to  this  country  was  com- 
prised largely  of  three  groups,  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Slavs,  and  these  are 
now  dominant  among  both  agricultural  and  industrial  workers  in  Argentina. 
It  has  been  announced  officially  that  the  Argentine  Government  will  in  future 
endeavour  to  attract  immigrants  of  the  Nordic  races  for  settlement  on  the 
land,  and  that  Switzerland  and  Denmark  have  discussed  the  subject  with 
Argentina. 

Uruguay 

The  Uruguayan  situation  follows  closely  that  of  Argentina.  Canadian  firms 
are  still  handicapped  in  the  matter  of  exchange  because  the  Dominion  has  a 
large  favourable  balance  with  Uruguay. 
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CURRENCY  OF  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  May  27,  1937. — By  Currency  Law  No.  1259,  promulgated  in  the 
official  Gazette  of  February  24,  1937,  the  official  currency  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  will  be  composed  of  the  following  units: — 

(a)  The  silver  peso,  of  a  value  equal  to  the  United  States  of  America  dollar. 

(b)  The  silver  half -peso. 

(c)  The  silver  25  centavo  piece. 
id)  The  silver  10  centavo  piece. 
(e)  The  nickel  5  centavo  piece. 

(/)  The  copper  1  centavo  piece,  or  the  one-hundredth  part  of  1  peso. 

The  composition,  the  weight,  the  form,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  coins,  as 
well  as  the  tolerance  in  the  composition  and  in  the  weight,  are  to  be  equal  to 
those  of  the  coins  of  the  United  States  of  similar  denominations. 

The  new  silver  coins  will  be  legal  tender  up  to  an  amount  of  50  pesos 
only  plus  15  per  cent  of  the  remainder  of  the  payment  being  made.  Nickel 
coins  will  be  legal  tender  up  to  an  amount  of  5  pesos  only,  and  copper  coins  up 
to  one  peso  only. 

United  States  paper  money  is  to  continue  circulating  in  the  republic  in 
parity  with  the  new  local  currency,  but  United  States  coins  will  be  withdrawn 
from  circulation,  as  will  the  Dominican  Republic  coin  issue  of  1897,  now  con- 
siderably depreciated  from  face  value.  The  exception  to  this  latter  will  be 
the  1897  centavo  piece,  which  will  continue  to  circulate  at  its  present  accepted 
value  of  one-half  of  1  centavo. 

EXCHANGE  CONTROL  IN  COLOMBIA 

W.  J.  Riddiford,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Panama  City,  May  28,  1937. — An  agreement  was  signed  at  the  German 
Legation  in  Bogota  on  May  21,  1937,  between  the  Exchange  Control  Board  of 
Colombia  and  Germany.  This  agreement  provides  quotas  for  the  importation 
into  Germany  of  Colombian  petroleum,  platinum,  hides,  and  bananas.  These 
Colombian  products  will  be  paid  for  by  the  importation  into  Colombia  of  Ger- 
man goods,  the  invoices  and  drafts  covering  which  will  be  drawn  in  compensa- 
tion marks.  The  agreement  will  come  into  force  on  June  1,  1937,  for  a  period 
of  eighteen  months,  and  may  be  extended  automatically  for  further  periods  of 
six  months  providing  it  has  not  been  denounced  two  months  in  advance  by  either 
of  the  signatories.  A  copy  of  the  agreement  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  EL  SALVADOR  IN  1936 

S.  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(2.50  colones  equal  U.S.S1.   All  monetary  figures,  unless  otherwise  stated,  are  in 

United  States  dollars) 

Mexico  City,  May  24,  1937.— The  Republic  of  El  Salvador,  although  the 
smallest  in  area  (13,175  square  miles)  of  the  Central  American  Republics,  is 
the  most  densely  populated.  There  are  about  three  times  the  population  per 
square  mile  in  El  Salvador  as  compared  with  Guatemala  and  approximately 
seven  times  that  of  the  other  Central  American  countries.  However,  of  its 
population  of  slightly  less  than  1,800,000,  under  a  half  a  million  people  com- 
pose the  market  for  foreign  products.    Consequently,  the  main  endeavours 
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of  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the  republic  are  those  connected  with  the 
production  of  raw  and  simple  products  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
agricultural  people  living,  in  the  main,  in  a  primitive  fashion. 

Of  the  agricultural  pursuits  which  have  been  developed  to  a  fairly  high 
standard  of  efficiency  the  most  important  are  coffee,  cotton,  and  sugar.  In  fact, 
it  is  largely  upon  the  coffee  industry  that  the  economy  at  home  and  the  trade 
of  El  Salvador  abroad  depends.  Resultingly,  the  years  of  depressed  prices  for 
coffee  have  seriously  affected  the  economic  situation  and  increased  the  almost 
continuous  yearly  deficit  in  government  finances  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  During  recent  years  the  difficulties  of  the  Salvadorean  Government 
have  been  increased  by  the  barter  system  put  into  effect  by  Germany,  the 
second  most  important  customer.  In  turn  the  use  of  "aski"  or  "compensation" 
marks  has  seriously  affected  trade  of  other  countries  selling  to  El  Salvador. 

Coffee 

Coffee  prices  fluctuated  considerably  during  1936.  On  account  of  advanced 
prices  over  those  obtaining  during  the  latter  part  of  the  previous  year,  a 
feeling  of  optimism  was  apparent  in  January  and  February.  This  sentiment 
was,  however,  largely  minimized  during  the  several  succeeding  months  on 
account  of  a  fall  to  about  the  same  levels  as  in  the  corresponding  months  of 
1935,  when  the  crop  was  larger,  and  also  to  the  expectation  of  the  subsequent 
reimposition  by  the  Government  of  the  full  coffee  export  tax  of  U.S.$2.57 
per  100  kilos  on  the  1936-37  crop  as  from  November  1,  thus  reducing  the 
return  to  the  growers. 

Prices 

For  the  portion  of  the  crop  year  ending  August  31,  1936,  the  price  for 
best  washed  coffee  averaged  U.S.$9.50  per  quintal  (of  46  kilos)  f.o.b.  and 
unwashed  U.S.$8.  This  was  a  material  reduction  from  the  prices  of  $10.25 
and  $8.75  in  the  first  several  months  of  the  crop  year,  but  was  resultant  from 
the  low  prices  obtaining  during  March  and  subsequent  months.  In  December 
prices  advanced  materially,  thus  making  for  higher  profits  among  coffee 
growers,  despite  the  export  tax  referred  to.  These  advances  were  reflected  in 
greater  optimism  at  the  turn  of  the  year  than  had  been  observed  at  any  time 
during  1936,  and  other  lines  of  business  were  likewise  affected. 

Output 

The  total  output  for  the  crop  year  November,  1935-October,  1936,  was 
estimated  at  750,000  bags  (of  69  kilos  each),  while  the  new  crop  which  came 
on  to  the  market  in  November,  1936,  is  estimated  at  from  850,000  to  875,000 
bags.  Allowing  for  a  normal  carry-over  of  30,000  to  40,000  bags  for  local 
consumption,  the  export  crop  should  be  at  least  800,000  bags  as  compared 
with  702,178  bags  of  the  1935-36  crop  exported  during  that  crop  year,  which 
total  was  some  4  per  cent  less  than  for  the  previous  year. 

Sales 

The  earlier  situation  respecting  the  foreign  sales  of  coffee,  wherein  Ger- 
many was  the  most  important  customer,  was  materially  changed  in  1936  as 
the  United  States  assumed  that  position  with  purchases  of  some  56-7  per  cent  of 
the  export  volume-  Most  of  this  coffee  was  directed  to  the  San  Francisco 
market  via  either  New  Orleans  or  Vancouver,  although  some  was  sold  in  those 
areas.  According  to  figures  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  Cana- 
dian purchases  amounted  to  257,433  pounds,  or  1,700  bags  (of  69  kilos  each). 
Of  the  new  crop  (1936-37)  which  came  on  to  the  market  at  the  beginning  of 
November,  the  total  shipments  at  the  close  of  the  year  amounted  to  38,387 
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bags,  while  stocks  in  port  accounted  for  a  further  30,785  bags;  of  those  ship- 
ments the  United  States  took  23,232  bags  or  60-3  per  cent.  The  Scandinavian 
countries  were  also  active  buyers,  but  the  orders  from  Germany  were 
small.  Shortly  after  the  opening  of  1937,  it  was  reported  that  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  1936-37  crop  had  been  sold  and  that  the  purchases  of  the 
United  States  against  the  whole  crop  would  again  increase,  it  being  expected 
that  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  total  available  for  export  would  be  sold  to 
that  country. 

Finance  and  Exchange 

Under  the  External  Debt  Refunding  Agreement  of  May,  1936,  the  Salva- 
dorean Government  remitted  the  sum  of  $850,000  to  New  York  in  July  to 
meet  demands  due  for  1935.  In  December  the  remittances  due  for  the  first 
half-year  of  1936  were  paid,  while  the  monthly  quota  payments  for  the  balance 
of  the  year  were  made  regularly  in  the  second  half  of  the  year;  in  all  some 
$1,700,000  were  remitted.  In  other  respects,  there  were  slight  if  any  improve- 
ments in  the  Government's  financial  position  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  and  it  is  still  far  from  satisfactory  on  account  of  a  background  of  many 
years  of  financial  difficulties. 

The  customs  revenue  for  the  first  half  of  the  financial  year  July  1,  1936- 
June  30,  1937,  increased  for  imports  to  $1,831,940  from  $1,753,755  in  the  cor- 
responding period  of  the  previous  fiscal  year,  but  export  duties  declined  to 
$77,416  from  $187,755  in  the  same  comparative  periods.  The  totals  for  all 
customs  revenues  consequently  were  slightly  less  in  the  1936  period  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  months  in  1935.  During  the  first  half  of  the 
calendar  year  1936  all  customs  duties  were  reduced  in  amount  by  about  7 
per  cent  compared  with  the  previous  corresponding  period  in  1935.  This 
diminution  resulted  mainly  from  the  lowered  coffee  export  tax  levied  against 
the  1935-36  crop.  With  its  reimposition  on  November  1,  1936,  a  definite 
advance  in  export  duties  over  the  corresponding  months  in  the  previous  fiscal 
year  was  indicated.  Consequently,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  revenue  from 
export  duties,  in  the  light  of  a  higher  rate  and  against  a  greater  volume  of 
coffee  for  export  during  the  1936-37  coffee  season,  will  materially  increase  in 
the  second  half  of  the  present  fiscal  year.  Other  net  revenues  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  reduced  in  1936  as  compared  with  those  obtained  in  the  previous 
year. 

The  Banco  Central  cle  Reserva  increased  its  gold  holdings  during  the  year 
under  review  from  $12,740,142  to  $13,054,201,  or  to  64-6  per  cent  of  the 
total  notes  in  circulation  and  other  obligations.  The  note  circulation  also 
increased  from  an  average  of  $14,162,609  in  1935  to  $14,525,880  in  1936.  Bank 
clearings  advanced  appreciably  from  $38,393,849  in  1935  to  $43,604,146  in  1936. 

Foreign  exchange  was  easily  obtained  throughout  the  year  as  the  Banco 
Central  de  Reserva  bought  and  sold  freely  at  rates  of  $2.49  and  $2.51  for  the 
United  States  dollar-  During  the  first  part  of  the  year  it  was  expected  that 
a  deficit  would  be  present  in  the  balance  of  payments,  but  as  there  was  a 
noticeable  decline  in  imports  during  the  final  eight  months  of  1936  the  demand 
for  foreign  exchange  fell  off.  The  main  demand  for  exchange  coincides  with 
the  chief  coffee  exporting  months,  December  to  March;  during  the  balance 
of  the  year  the  Central  Bank  is  required  to  supply  the  exchange  which,  during 
1936,  it  was  quite  able  to  do  adequately. 

Business  Conditions 

The  cotton  crop  which  was  marketed  during  the  early  months  of  the  year 
was  so  poor  that,  in  addition  to  there  being  none  available  for  export,  a  con- 
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siderable  amount  had  to  be  imported  to  meet  local  needs.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  1936  crop  amounted  to  3,600  bales  of  500  pounds  each,  or  about  1,200  bales 
short  of  domestic  consumption.  The  sugar  crop  was  estimated  at  around  300.000 
quintals,  of  which  250,000  are  consumed  within  the  republic  annually.  There 
was  a  slight  recrudescence  in  the  building  trade  during  April  and  early  May, 
but  a  lull  extending  until  November  followed,  when  further  activity  beyond 
the  summer  level  was  noted.  On  the  whole,  industry  was  at  a  lower  level 
throughout  the  year  than  in  1935  until  late  in  the  autumn,  when  some  advances 
were  made  and  a  more  optimistic  tone  was  noted  at  the  turn  of  the  year  in 
business  circles  generally. 

With  regard  to  the  business  tone,  it  bears  repeating  that  practically  the  entire 
livelihood  of  the  republic  depends  either  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  coffee 
trade;  hence  the  general  feeling  in  business  circles  within  the  country  rises  and 
falls  with  the  extent  of  the  crop  and  the  export  prices  obtained.  As  indicated, 
those  prices  fluctuated  considerably  during  1936,  with  consequent  changes  in  the 
economic  outlook.  In  the  early  months  of  the  year  the  supply  of  short-term 
funds  continued  abundant  and  farmers  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  credits 
for  the  maintenance  of  work  on  the  security  of  the  1936-37  coffee  crop. 

Receipts  of  foreign  bills  were  up  to  average  at  the  opening  of  the  year 
but  fell  away  subsequently.  During  the  summer  and  early  autumn  months 
credits  and  collections  were  both  reported  slow,  and  few  credits  were  granted 
on  the  new  coffee  crop  during  that  time.  It  was  also  noted  that  the  slow  move- 
ment for  general  merchandise  and  the  large  stocks  held  affected  import  credits. 
As  a  large  volume  of  German  "  compensation  goods  "  was  held  in  Government 
customs  houses  for  many  months,  a  law  was  passed  during  the  summer  providing 
for  their  release  free  from  customs  storage  charges  and,  in  the  case  of  bulky 
merchandise  of  little  value,  surcharges.  Consequently,  merchants  taking  up 
these  goods  were  short  of  cash  for  ordinary  payments.  During  the  last  quarter 
of  the  year  the  collection  situation  was  very  satisfactory  except  for  old  accounts, 
which  were  liquidated  rather  slowly.  Sight  drafts  were  used  almost  exclusively 
except  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  largest  firms,  and  this  method  of  doing  business 
appears  to  be  the  one  which  will  be  required  in  future. 

Foreign  freight  tonnage  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  the  year  was  11  per 
cent  below  the  movement  for  the  equivalent  period  in  1935,  largely  due  to  the 
smaller  coffee  crop  in  the  1935-36  season  than  in  the  previous  crop  year  and  a 
considerably  lower  volume  of  imports  during  the  whole  year  1936  as  compared 
with  1935. 

Trade  Treaties 

Among  a  number  of  trade  treaties  entered  into  by  El  Salvador  during  the 
year  the  most  important  were  those  with  Great  Britain,  Mexico,  Sweden,  and 
Belgium.  All  of  these  were  extensions  of  existing  most-favoured-nation  agree- 
ments previously  in  force.  Throughout  the  year  negotiations  were  in  progress 
between  the  United  States  and  El  Salvador,  resulting  in  the  signing  of  a  most- 
favoured-nation agreement  shortly  after  the  opening  of  1937.  This  treaty  also 
provided  for  new  tariff  rates  on  a  number  of  commodities,  some  of  which  are 
also  exported  from  Canada.  It  is  not  anticipated  that  this  treaty  with  the  United 
States  will  seriously  affect  the  import  trade  from  Canada  as  that  country  is 
subject  to  a  surcharge  of  15  per  cent  upon  the  minimum  tariff  rates.  This  sur- 
charge has  been  in  effect  for  the  past  two  years,  and  Canadian  exports  have  con- 
sequently suffered  during  that  time,  so  that  a  new  tariff  basis  should  make  no 
further  inroads  on  the  present  trade. 
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TRADE  OF  HAITI  IN  1935-36 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  gourde  equals  20  cents  United  States  currency) 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  May  18,  1937. — A  marked  improvement  in  trade  and 
revenue  is  the  feature  of  the  latest  report  of  the  Fiscal  Representative  of 
Haiti,  covering  the  fiscal  year  October,  1935-September,  1936.  The  principal 
factor  in  this  improvement  was  an  increase  in  coffee  production,  the  crop  this 
year  having  been  exceeded  by  only  two  crops  during  the  past  fifteen  years.  In 
spite  of  a  drop  of  7-87  per  cent  in  the  value  of  imports,  the  total  foreign  trade 
increased  by  10-89  per  cent,  exports  having  expanded  by  32-02  per  cent  over 
the  previous  year.  Apart  from  coffee,  cotton  production  was  well  maintained 
in  spite  of  the  ravages  of  the  boll  weevil,  sugar  production  exceeded  that  of  any 
previous  year  in  the  present  century,  and  exports  of  sisal  and  bananas  each 
reached  record  levels.  Increases  are  also  reported  in  exports  of  cacao,  log- 
wood, and  other  minor  products,  as  compared  with  1934-35.  Government 
revenues  rose  by  14-95  per  cent,  and  the  public  debt  was  reduced  to  a  lower 
figure  than  for  many  years. 

Direction  of  Trade 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  and  percentage  of  Haiti's  import  and 
export  trade  by  principal  countries  during  the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30, 
1934,  1935,  and  1936:— 

Imports 

1934  1935  1936 

Value  Value  Value 


Countries  Gourdes  Per  Cent  Gourdes  Per  Cent  Gourdes  Per  Cent 

Total   45.685,208  100.00  41,161,621  100.00  37,920,626  100.00 

France   2,299,383  5.03  2,259,257  5.49  1,996,165  5.26 

United  Kingdom   4,780.024  10.46  3,770,925  9.16  4,287.708  12.63 

Canada   681,788  1.49  805,994  1.96  890,681  2.35 

Other  British  Empire  . .  324,710  0.68  220,108  0.29  329,530  0.87 

United  States   22.107,138  48.39  19,914,238  48.39  21,416,082  56.47 

Japan   8.829,263  19.34  7,270,260  17.66  2,297,701  6.06 

Belgium   804,123  1.76  833,099  2.02  806,678  2.13 

Denmark   219,001  0.48  113,815  0.28  125,468  0.33 

Germany   2.025,638  4.43  2,483,781  6.04  2,474,380  6.53 

Italy   437,023  0.95  491,738  1.19  305,189  0.81 

Other  countries   3,177,117  7.00  2,998,406  7.52  2,991,044  6.56 

Exports 

1934  1935  1936 

Value  Value  Value 

Countries  Gourdes  Per  Cent  Gourdes  Per  Cent  Gourdes  Per  Cent 

Total   51.546,191  100.00  35,629,205  100.00  47,238,594  100.00 

France   27,680,817  53.70  14,090,222  39.55  22,296,202  47.20 

United  Kingdom   6,038,306  11.71  7,956,910  22,33  7,130,759  15.10 

Canada   332,244  0.64  170,005  0.47  351,599  0.74 

Other  British  Empire.  .  •  33,839  0.10  27,161  0.15  84,155  0.15 

United  States   4,527,643  8.78  4,299,679  12.07  6,727,449  14.24 

Japan   36,107  0.07  867,870  2.44  709,522  1.50 

Belgium   3,718,443  7.22  3,115,393  8,74  4,747,353  10.05 

Denmark   3,308,365  6.42  2,243,838  6.30  2.835,597  6.00 

Germany   373,650  0.72  1,322,980  3.71  1,037,436  2.15 

Italy   4,117,140  7.99  831,690  2,33  313,619  0.67 

Other  countries   1,379,637  2.65  703,457  1.91  1,044,903  2.20 


The  most  noteworthy  change  in  Haiti's  import  trade  was  the  drop  in 
purchases  from  Japan  resulting  from  the  enactment  of  a  law  establishing  a 
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maximum  tariff  of  double  the  then  existing  duties  applicable  to  imports  from 
countries  which  were  taking  only  negligible  quantities  of  Haitian  produce.  On 
the  other  hand,  purchases  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and 
Canada  showed  substantial  gains. 

As  regards  exports,  France  once  more  took  over  60  per  cent  of  the  total 
coffee  exported,  increasing  her  purchases  over  the  previous  year  by  nearly  100 
per  cent  in  volume,  although  the  price  realized  was  somewhat  lower.  Other 
buyers  of  Haitian  coffee  in  order  mentioned  were  Belgium,  Denmark,  the 
United  States,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Sweden.  Increased 
purchases  of  Haitian  produce  were  made  by  Canada  (mostly  sisal) ;  United 
States  (cacao,  coffee,  logwood,  rum,  sisal,  raw  sugar  and  refined  sugar) ;  Bel- 
gium (coffee).  United  Kingdom  purchases  consisted  chiefly  of  cotton,  cotton- 
seed cake,  and  raw  sugar. 

Imports 

Total  imports  declined  in  value  from  41,161,621  gourdes  to  37,920,126  gourdes, 
or  by  7-87  per  cent.  This  decline  was  attributable  largely  to  lower  imports 
of  cotton  textiles  and  other  manufactures  of  cotton.  Lower  imports  are  also 
recorded  in  books  and  other  printed  matter,  cement,  chemical  and  pharma- 
ceutical products,  fish,  meats,  household  utensils  of  various  kinds,  liquors  and 
beverages,  gasolene,  kerosene,  shoes,  leaf  tobacco  and  cigarettes.  On  the  other 
hand,  increased  imports  took  place  in  agricultural  implements,  wheat  flour, 
rice,  leather,  lumber,  oils  other  than  gasolene  and  kerosene,  soap,  tobacco  other 
than  leaf  tobacco,  and  cigarettes. 

Imports  from  Canada  amounted  in  value  to  890,681  gourdes  as  compared 
with  805,894  gourdes  during  the  previous  twelve  months.  Shipments  from 
Canada  consisted  chiefly  of  pickled  or  smoked  fish  (250,777  gourdes),  salted 
or  dried  fish  (159,106  gourdes),  wheat  flour  (333,762  gourdes),  potatoes  (21,619 
gourdes),  butter  (9,154  gourdes),  canned  meats  (4,056  gourdes),  rubber  tires 
and  tubes  (32,810  gourdes).  The  principal  changes  so  far  as  Canadian  ship- 
ments were  concerned  were  increases  in  pickled,  smoked,  salted,  and  dried  fish, 
as  well  as  in  potatoes,  butter,  canned  meats,  and  rubber  tires  and  tubes,  but 
smaller  shipments  of  wheat  flour.  Much  of  the  flour  imported  into  Haiti  from 
the  United  States  is  milled  in  that  country  in  bond  from  Canadian  wheat, 
appearing  in  the  customs  returns  as  of  United  States  origin. 

EXPORTS 

Total  exports  during  the  period  under  review  rose  in  value  from  35,629,205 
gourdes  to  47,238,594  gourdes.  Of  this  figure,  coffee  accounted  for  over  60  per 
cent,  exports  of  this  commodity  amounting  to  29,344,792  gourdes.  Cotton 
stands  in  second  place  with  a  value  of  7,223,409  gourdes,  a  figure  about  equal 
to  the  average  for  the  past  twenty  years.  In  third  place,  raw  sugar  had  a  value 
of  3,688,240  gourdes,  a  record  for  this  century.  Sisal  comes  next  with  3,011.878 
gourdes.  An  indication  of  the  growth  in  sisal  production  may  be  gained  from 
a  comparison  with  the  export  figures  for  the  fiscal  years  1916-17  to  1925-26, 
average  of  which  amounted  to  only  48,464  gourdes.  Bananas  have  attained 
fifth  place,  reaching  the  record  total  of  771,807  gourdes.  Other  exports  in 
order  of  importance  were  molasses  (570,451  gourdes),  cacao  (567,026  gourdes), 
cottonseed  cake  (511,064  gourdes),  logwood  (476,521  gourdes),  goatskins 
(413,441  gourdes),  rum  (168,627  gourdes),  honey  (152,695  gourdes),  and  refined 
sugar  (133,701  gourdes).  Canada's  total  purchases  from  Haiti  during  this 
period  amounted  in  value  to  351,599  gourdes  and  consisted  almost  wholly  of 
sisal  fibre,  with  a  small  quantity  of  cottonseed  cake.  Canada  purchased  no 
coffee,  sugar,  or  rum  from  Haiti  during  the  fiscal  year. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

New  Zealand  Tariff  Decisions 

Recent  decisions  of  the  New  Zealand  Customs  regarding  the  tariff  classifica- 
tion of  imported  articles  regarding  which  question  had  been  raised  include  the 
following: — 

Pin  type  insulators  for  the  manufacture  of  electrical  switehgear  including  fuses,  also 
steel  stampings  and  channels  (of  such  descriptions  and  under  such  conditions  a?  may  be 
approved)  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  filing  cabinets  suited  for  office  use,  are  free  of  ordinary 
duty  imder  the  British  preferential  tariff  (but  3'  per  cent  ad  valorem  primage  duty)  and 
subject,  to  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff,  importing  manufacturers 
to  furnish  declarations  that  the  goods  will  be  used  by  them  only  for  the  purposes  stated. 
(Item  448.) 

Air  niters  of  such  types  as  may  be  approved  are  free  of  both  ordinary  and  primage  duty 
under  the  British  preferential  tariff,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  from  "  most  favoured  "  countries, 
and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  (plus  surtax  nine -fortieths  of  duty)  from  other  foreign  countries. 
(Item  352.)  Earlier  decisions  placing  "  air  filters  for  purifying  the  air  in  theatres,  work- 
rooms, etc.,"  under  Item  356-1,  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential  tariff 
and  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  (plus  surtax  nine-fortieths  of  duty)  under  the  general  tariff  are 
cancelled. 

Canadian  goods  under  the  items  referred  to  above,  when  having  the  required 
content  of  Canadian  (or  other  British  Empire)  material  and/or  labour,  and 
shipped  in  accordance  with  New  Zealand  regulations,  are  entitled  to  the  British 
preferential  rates,  with  a  surtax  of  nine-fortieths  of  the  duty  in  the  case  of 
Item  356-1. 

Marking  of  Spirits,  Wines,  and  Beers  for  Calcutta 

Mr.  Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Calcutta,  writes  that 
the  Collector  of  Customs  advises  that,  "with  a  view  to  exercising  effective  con- 
trol over  the  storage  in  and  delivery  from  bond  of  wines,  spirits,  and  beer,  it  is 
essential  that  the  cases  in  which  they  are  contained  should  be  marked  with  the 
brand  and  makers'  names.  This  requirement  will  be  enforced  from  July  31, 
1937,  and  steps  should  therefore  be  taken  to  ensure  that  all  consignments  to  be 
bonded  arriving  after  that  date  are  so  marked,  as  adequate  facilities  do  not 
exist  for  marking  consignments  locally." 

Customs  Treatment  of  Samples  in  Portugal 

Mr.  J.  C.  Depocas,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  writes 
under  date  May  10,  1937,  that  Government  Decree  No.  27644  amends  the 
customs  regulations  with  respect  to  the  duty-free  importation  of  samples,  as 
outlined  in  the  preliminary  instructions  of  the  Portuguese  customs  tariff. 

Samples  will  now  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  whether  separate  or  in  col- 
lections, provided  they  are  properly  labelled,  affixed  to  cards,  and  without 
dutiable  values  (i.e.  that  they  cannot  be  used  for  any  other  purposes  than  of 
illustrating  the  goods  they  represent),  or  if  dutiable,  that  the  minimum  tariff 
duty  leviable  does  not  exceed  2  paper  escudos  each. 

When  imported  in  collections  or  series,  they  will  be  admitted  free  as  well 
if  they  clearly  differ  in  type  and  appearance  (even  if  dutiable  under  the  same 
tariff  number)  and  if  the  minimum  tariff  duty  leviable  on  the  whole  consign- 
ment does  not  exceed  50  paper  escudos. 

Samples  of  tobaccos  and  matches  remain  excluded  from  duty-free  entry. 

This  decree  alters  the  multiplier  for  the  conversion  of  the  gold  rates  shown 
in  the  customs  tariff  into  paper  from  24-444  to  24-45. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  7,  1937 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  June  7,  and  for  the  week  ending  Tuesday,  June  1,  1937,  with  the  official 
bank  rate: — 


Country 


Unit 


Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

'Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

J  ugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Poland  Zloty 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Mexico  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Jamaica  Pound 

Martinique  Franc 

Other  British  West  Indies  Dollar 
Argentina  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper) 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

South  Africa  Pound 

Egypt..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

China  ( Shanghai )  Dollar 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  . .    . .  Dollar 

Australia  Pound 

New  Zealand  Pound 


Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 

.1407 
.1001 
.0072 
.0296 
.2680 
.0252 
.0392 
.2382 

4.8666 
.0130 
.4020 
.1749 
.0526 
.0176 
.2680 
.1122 
.0442 
.0060 
.1930 
.2680 
.1930 

1.0000 
.4985 

1.0000 
.0392 

4.8666 
.0392 

1.0138 
.4245 

Unofficial 
.1196 

1.0138 
.1217 

Unofficial 
.9733 
.2800 
.1930 

1.0342 

4.8666 

4.9431 


.3650 
.4985 
.4020 
.4424 
.5678 
4.8666 
4.8666 
Unofficial: 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 
June  1 

$  .1871 
.  1685 
.0128 
.0349 
.2199 
.0218 
.0445 
.4010 
4.9262 
.0090 
.5497 
.2955 
.0526 
.0230 
.2475 
.  1893 
.0447 
.0073 


.2539 
.2281 

1.0000 
.2775 
.9992 
.0445 

4.9362 
.0445 

1.0262 
.3285 
.  3055 
.0647 

1.0262 
.0517 
.0417 
.5706 
.2575 
.3150 
.7867 

4.9200 

5.0500 
.2977 
.3036 
.3719 
.2870 
.5501 
.4515 
.5773 

3.9400 

3.9725 
.1977 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 
June  7 
$  .1870 
.1684 
.0129 
.0348 
.2203 
.0218 
.  0446 
.4004 
4.9350 
.0090 
.5498 
.2955 
.0526 
.0230 
.2479 
.1892 
.0447 
.0073 


.2543 
.2283 

1.0000 
.2775 
.9992 
.0446 

4.9450 
.0446 

1.0286 
.3289 
.3045 
.0661 

1.0286 
.0517 
.0417 
.  5703 
.2575 
.3150 
.7893 

4.9287 

5.0500 
.2972 
.3037 
.3722 
.2872 
.5502 
.4519 
.5783 

3.9475 

3.9800 
.1979 


Official 
Bank  Rate 

3 

2 

6 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

6 

2 

4 

4* 

5 

4 

5 

4* 

±i 
5 

n 

4-5 


3| 


4 
6 


3 

3.29 


The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note: — 

Attention  was  focussed  during  the  opening  days  of  June  upon  the  London  gold  market, 
where  nervous  hoarders  were  dumping  their  holdings  against  the  possibility  of  a  serious 
reduction  in  world  gold  prices.  The  action  of  British  authorities  on  June  7  in  establishing 
a  London  price  of  $34.72  per  ounce  was  considered  highly  constructive  in  financial  circles, 
and  the  volume  of  offerings  immediately  subsided.  Exchange  rate  fluctuations  throughout 
this  period  were  narrow,  with  sterling  and  French  franc  rates  at  Montreal  registering 
moderate  increases,  while  New  York  funds  remained  at  par. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Chatham,  Ont. 
Kitchener,  Ont. 
Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 


Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Quebec. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association — 

Winnipeg,  Man. 


Toronto,  Ont. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 


Vancouver,  B.C. 
Victoria,  B.C. 


Edmonton,  Alta. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commoditv 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Canned  Salmon  

Sardines   in    Tomato  Sauce 

(Tinned). 
Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables. . . 

Confectionery  

Spices  and  Jelly  Powders  

Chocolate  Syrup  

Chocolate  

Miscellaneous — 

Cosmetics  and  Toilet  Articles .  .  . 

Patent  Medicines  

Drugs  and  Chemicals  

Pharmaceutical  Products  

Rayon  Thread  

Cotton  Thread  for  Sewing  Ma- 
chine Use. 

Men's  Shirts  

Rubber  Soles  and  Heels  

Rubber  Goods  

Rain  Capes,  Rubber,  in  Plain 
Shades  and  Patterns. 


372 
373 

374 
375 
376 
377 
378 


379 
380 
381 
382 
383 
384 

385 
386 
387 
388 


Lima,  Peru  

Lima,  Peru  

St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 

Shanghai,  China  

St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 


Shanghai,  China  , 

Shanghai,  China  

Shanghai,  China  , 

Shanghai,  China  , 

Hongkong  

Hongkong  

Shanghai,  China. ........ 

Leicester,  England  , 

Shanghai,  China  , 

Wellington,  New  Zealand 


Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 


Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Agency. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES — Concluded 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Miscellaneous — Concluded 

Upper  Leathers  

Upper  Leathers  

Patent  Leather  Cloth  

Imitation  Gold  and  Silver  Kid 
Fabrics  (for  Dress  Shoes). 

Egg  Trays  and  Fillers  

Paper  Napkins  

Paper  Cups  and  Covers  

Wax  Paper,  Wax  Paper  Wrap- 
pers, Greaseproof  Wrappers. 

Paper  Boxes  

Cardboard  Boxes  

Wallboard  

Wood-pulp  

Roofing  Felts  

Flooring  

Wooden  Doors  

Hockey  Sticks  

Hardware  and  Tools  

Store  Fixtures  (Butcher  Store 
Refrigeration  Counters,  etc.). 

Store  Fixtures  (Wire  Racks) .... 

Lanterns,  Oil  

Lamps,  Oil  and  Gasolene  

Photographic  Materials  

Medical  and  Scientific  Instru- 
ments and  Apparatus. 

Scrap  and  Waste  (Iron  and  Steel 
Products) . 

Electric  Condensers  (Small)  


389 
390 
391 
392 

393 
394 
395 
396 

397 
398 
399 
400 
401 
402 
403 
404 
405 
406 

407 
408 
409 
410 
411 

412 

413 


Leicester,  England  

Leicester,  England  

Leicester,  England  

Leicester,  England  

Auckland,  New  Zealand. . 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 

St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
Tientsin,  North  China .  .  . 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 

Shanghai,  China  

St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 

St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 

Perth,  Australia  

Perth,  Australia  

Shanghai,  China  

Shanghai,  China  

Shanghai,  China  

Auckland,  New  Zealand. . 


Agency. 

Purchase  or  Agency. 
Purchase  or  Agency. 
Purchase  or  Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 
Purchase. 
Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  June  18;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  June  25;  Duchess  of 
Bedford,  July  2;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  July  9 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Andania,  June  18; 
Antonia,  July  2 — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverburn,  June  18;  Beaverbrae,  June  25;  Beaverhill,  July  2;  Beaver- 
ford,  July  9;  Beaverdale,  July  16 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Alaunia,  June  18;  Ausonia,  June 
25;  Ascania,  July  2;  Aurania,  July  9 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  London,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Svanefjell,  June  14;  Carmelfjell,  June  25; 
Hcnnor.  July  5;  Rutenfjell,  July  14 — all  Fjell  Line. 

To  Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Norwegian  Ports. — Vardefjell,  Fjell  Line,  June  14. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  June  17;  Manchester  Division,  June  24;  Man- 
chester Citizen,  July  1;  Manchester  Regiment,  July  8;  Manchester  Commerce,  July  15; 
Manchester  Port,  July  22 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Bristol  City,  June  19;  Boston  City, 
July  9;  New  York  City.  July  27-^all  Bristol  City  Line  (do  not  call  at  Avonmouth);  Nor- 
wegian, June  29;  Dorelian,  July  17 — both  Cunard -Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Southampton. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific,  July  3. 

To  Glasgow. — Sulairia,  June  18;  Athenia,  June  26;  Delilian,  July  2;  Letitia,  July  9 
— ail  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith  —  Cairnglen  (calls  at  Dundee  but  not  at  Leith),  June  16; 
Cairnmona,  June  23;  Cairnross,  July  7;  Cairnvalona,  July  14;  Cairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee), 
Jul}7  21 — all  Cairn -Thomson  Line. 
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To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Gitano,  June  22;  Kyno,  July  13 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson 
Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Kenbane  Head  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork), 
Head  Line,  June  20. 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Beaverburn,  June  18;  Beaverbrae,  June  25;  Beaverford, 
July  9;  Beaverdale,  July  16 — all  Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Havre);  Flint  II.,  June 
20;  Grey  County,  June  30;  Brant  County  (does  not  call  at  Havre),  July  6;  Hada  County, 
July  27 — all  County  Line. 

To  Rotterdam. — August,  June  30;  Brant  County,  July  6 — both  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Koenigsberg,  North  German  Lloyd  Line,  June  25;  Beaver- 
hill  (does  not  call  at  Bremen),  Canadian  Pacific,  July  2;  Bochum,  Hamburg-American 
Line..  July  23. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Ragnhildsholm,  June  26;  Korsholm, 
July  24 — both  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Naples,  Messina,  Palermo  and  Seville. — Capo  Lena,  June  18; 
Cape  Olmo,  July  9;  Capo  Noli,  July  30 — all  Capo  Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Magnhild,  June  25;  Eikhaug  (does  not 
call  at  St.  Pierre).  June  25;  Lillehorn  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  July  3 — all  Shaw  SS. 
Co.;  Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co.,  June  18  and  July  2. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — North  Voyageur,  June  14  and  27;  New  Northland,  June  26 
and  July  5— both  Clarke  SS.  Co. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis,  June  24;  Colborae, 
July  S;  Chomedy,  July  22 — all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if 
sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  June  18;  Lady  Somers,  June 
23;  Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  July  2;  Lady  Rodney,  July  7 — all 
Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica.,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp.,  June 
18. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Port  Darwin,  Montreal-Australia-New 
Zealand  Line,  June  29. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — City  of  Glasgow,  Montreal-Australia- 
New  Zealand  Line,  June  21. 

To  Sierra  Leone,  Walvis  Bay,  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco 
Marques  and  Beira. — Ebani  (does  not  call  at  Sierra  Leone,  Walvis  Bay.  Lourenco  Marques 
or  Beira).  June  15;  Calumet,  July  27;  Egba  (does  not  call  at  Sierra  Leone,  Walvis  Bay, 
Lourenco  Marques  or  Beira),  July  15;  Calgary,  July  27 — all  Elder  Dempster  Lines  Ltd. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Singapore,  Madras, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — City  of  Worcester,  June  15;  City  of  Durban,  July  15 — both 
Canada-India  Service. 

To  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Port  Swettenham,  Singapore,  Batavia,  Cheribon,  Samarang, 
Scerabaya  and  Macassar. — Rhexenor,  June  15;  Mapia,  July  19 — both  Cunard-White  Star 
Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Kano  Maru,  Kokasia  Line,  June  15. 
To  Buenos  Aires  and  Santos. — Elg,  June  17;  Germa,  July  1;  Rena,  July  12 — all  Inter- 
national Freighting  Corp. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Australia,  June  16;  Empress  of  Britain,  June  26 — both 
Canadian  Pacific. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  June  29;  Nova  Scotia,  July  15 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Hull,  Leith  and  Dundee. — Artigas,  June  19;  Capulin,  July  3 — 
both  American  Hampton  Roads. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Gdynia. — Pilsudski,  Gdynia-America  Line,  June  23. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Fort  Amherst,  June  14;  Fort  Towns- 
he>nd,  June  21 — both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Kongshaug,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd., 
June  14  and  28;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  June 
16  and  30;  Newfoundland,  June  29;  Nova  Scotia,  July  15 — both  Furness  Line. 
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To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Cavelier,  June  21;  Cathcart, 
July  5 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  June  17;  Lady  Drake.  July  1; 
Lady  Nelson,  July  15 — all  Canadian  National.. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
June  23. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy,  June  14;  Cornwallis, 
June  28;  Colborne,  July  12 — all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique 
if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Kirsten  B,  June  16;  Ciss,  June  30 — both 
Pickford  &  Black. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Cingalese  Prince, 
June  21;  Silversandal,  July  4;  Chinese  Prince,  July  19;  Silveryew,  Aug.  1 — all  Silver-Prince 
Line. 

From  Saint  John 

To  London,  Aberdeen  and  Newcastle. — Kelso,  June  18;  Cavallo,  July  15 — both  Eller- 
man's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  June  23;  Lady  Nelson,  July  8; 
Lady  Hawkins,  July  22 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outsorts. — Crawford  Ellis,  June  18;  Harboe  Jensen,  June 
25— both  United  Fruit  Line. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hikawa  Maru,  June  19;  Hiye  Maru,  July  3;  Heian 
Maru,  July  24 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), June  26;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  July  10;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), July  23;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  Aug.  7 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Tyn- 
dareus,  June  26;  Ixion,  July  24 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike  but  not  at  Manila). 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Salawati,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  July  2. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Monowai,  July  7;  Niagara,  Aug.  4 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Papeete,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — 
Wairuna,  July  6;  Limerick,  July  25 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Dinteldyk,  June  26;  Damsterdyk  (calls  at 
Glasgow),  July  24;  Lochgoil,  Aug.  7 — all  Holland-America  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — San  Diego,  June  15;  San 
Jose,  June  30 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Antwerp,  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Lippe.  June  21;  Weser,  July  12;  Schwaben, 
Aug.  18 — all  North  German  Lloyd  Line;  Seattle,  July  8;  Portland,  Aug.  2;  Tacoma, 
Aug.  9 — all  Hamburg-American  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Rialto,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  July  20. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Borgestad,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  June  24. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — A  steamer,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  June. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Colombo  and 
Madras. — Mapia,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  July  6. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Hoyanger,  June  30; 
Leikanger,  July  31 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  and  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

L.  D.  WILGRESS,  Director 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Sydney:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  No.  3952V.  Office— City  Mutual 
Life  Building.  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory  covers  Federal  District  of  Canberra, 
New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer.   Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.   Office — Safe  Deposit 
Office  Building.  Melbourne.     (Territory  covers  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia, 
Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Shell  Building,  60  Ravenstein  Street,  Brussels.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

B.  C.  Butler,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.    (Territory  covers  the  Straits 

Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay  States,  Siam,  British 
Borneo,  and  Netherlands  India.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.   Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:   F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  H.  A.  Scott.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264.  Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.  (Territory  covers  Central  China  and  North  China.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

C.  S.  Bissett.   Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.   Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Henri  Turcot.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)     Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  includes  Germany — except 
the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  and  Poland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office — 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.  (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  {cable  address,  Cana- 
dian) ;  and  40  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley.  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.   Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 

address,  Canadian 

Kobe:  P.  V.  McLane.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  Office— 309  Crescent  Build- 
ing, 72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City. 
Office — Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Coolsingel  111b,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine 
Valley  and  Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

W.  F.  Bull.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office,  Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

Richard  Grew,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.    (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.    (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 

address,  Canadian 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)     Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg :  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  Office — 
Prudential  Assurance  Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free 
State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:   W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.   (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  E.  L.  McColl,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England.  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.    (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 

address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center.  (Territory 
includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  now  on  tour  in  the 
Dominion:  Mr.  F.  W.  Fraser,  Kingston,  Jamaica  (whose  territory  covers 
Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras) ;  Mr.  B.  C.  Butler, 
Singapore,  Straits  Settlements  (whose  territory  covers  the  Straits  Settlements, 
the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay  States,  Siam,  British 
Borneo,  and  Netherlands  India) ;  Mr.  G.  R.  Fleasman,  Cape  Town,  South 
Africa  (whose  territory  includes  Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal, 
Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and  Madagascar) ;  and  Mr.  C.  M. 
Croft;  formerly  in  Auckland,  New  Zealand  (whose  territory  included  Fiji  and 
Western  Samoa).   Their  itineraries  are  as  follows: — 


Mr  Fraser 


Toronto  June  21  to  July 

Kitchener,  Waterloo  and      July  5  and  6 

Stratford   

Guelph  and  Fergus  July  7 

Preston  and  Gait  July  8 

Niagara  Falls  and  St.  Cath- 
arines  July  9  and  10 


3   Hamilton  July  12  to  14 

Belleville  and  Picton  . .    . .  July  19 
Kingston,  Gananoque  and 

Brockville  July  20 

Ottawa  July  21  and  22 


Mr.  Butler 

Calgarj; 
Winnip 

Trail  June  24  Ottawa  July  6  to  10 


Vernon  June  21  Calgary  June  26 

Kelowna  and  Summerland  . .  June  22  Winnipeg  June  28  and  29 


Mr.  Heasman 


Orillia  June  21 

Kitchener  June  23  and  24 

London  June  25  to  28 

Windsor  June  29 

Brantford  June  30 


Hamilton  July  2  to  5 

St.  Catharines  July  6 

Oshawa  J uly  7 

Kingston  July  8 

Montreal.  July  19  to  31 


Mr.  Croft 

Winnipeg  June  21  to  23         Vancouver  June  30 

Calgary  June  25 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
should  communicate  for  Vancouver,  Winnipeg  and  Toronto,  with  the  office  of 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association;  for  Montreal,  with  the  Montreal 
Board  of  Trade;  and  for  the  other  cities  with  the  respective  Board  of  Trade 
or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  EXPORT  CREDITS  GUARANTEE  SCHEME 

The  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  London  writes  under  date  May  28,  1937, 
that  an  extension  of  the  existing  export  credits  facilities  is  planned  by  the 
British  Government. 

At  present  the  guarantees  which  the  Board  of  Trade  are  authorized  to  give 
in  relation  to  the  export  of  United  Kingdom  goods  are  limited  to  £26,000,000, 
and  no  guarantee  may  be  given  after  March  31,  1940,  or  remain  in  force  after 
March  31,  1950. 

It  is  now  announced  that,  under  a  financial  resolution  to  be  introduced  in 
Parliament,  it  is  proposed  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  these  facilities  by 
extending  from  £26,000,000  to  £50,000,000  the  limit  of  guarantees  which  may 
be  outstanding  and  to  remove  the  time  limits  so  that  the  arrangements  for 
giving  guarantees  may  continue  until  Parliament  otherwise  determines. 

Since  1926,  when  the  present  scheme  came  into  force,  the  total  value  of 
exports  to  all  countries  in  respect  of  which  guarantees  have  been  given  amounts 
to  £123,000,000.  It  is  stated  that  the  premiums  received  have  exceeded  the 
claims  paid  and  the  administrative  expenses. 

AGRICULTURAL  POLICY  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Frederic  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  May  31,  1937. — The  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  announced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  the  British  Government's  immediate  plans  for  the  assistance 
and  development  of  United  Kingdom  agriculture. 

These  proposals  include  two  which  are  of  indirect  interest  to  Canadian 
trade: — 

(1)  Wheat. — It  is  proposed  to  raise  the  limit  of  the  "  anticipated  supply  " 
under  the  Wheat  Act,  1932,  from  6,000,000  to  8,000,000  quarters,  and  thereby 
to  stimulate  an  increase  in  the  wheat  acreage.  In  present  circumstances  this 
involves  no  cost,  but  will  give  valuable  additional  insurance  to  wheat  growers 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

(2)  Oats  and  Barley. — The  Government  propose  also  to  introduce  a  scheme 
in  respect  of  oats  and  barley  which  will  be  in  the  nature  of  an  insurance  against 
low  prices.  It  will  apply  only  to  those  growers  of  oats  and  barley  in  the  United 
Kingdom  not  receiving  benefit  under  the  Wheat  Act.  For  the  purpose  of  the 
oats  scheme,  there  will  be  a  standard  price  of  8s.  a  cwt.  (112  pounds),  and  a 
national  standard  acreage  will  be  determined.  A  payment  will  be  made  to  the 
grower  in  respect  of  each  eligible  acre.  This  payment  will  be  calculated  on  the 
basis  that,  on  the  average,  about  6  cwts.  an  acre  are  sold  off  farms.  The  pay- 
ment will  therefore  be  equal  to  six  times  the  difference  between  the  standard 
price  of  8s.  a  cwt.  and  the  average  market  price  over  a  period. 

If  the  total  acreage  eligible  for  subsidy  exceeds  the  national  standard  acre- 
age, the  rate  of  payment  will  be  reduced  proportionately.  In  the  case  of  barley 
the  principle  of  a  national  standard  acreage  will  also  apply,  and  it  is  proposed 
that  payment  will  be  at  the  same  rate  an  acre  as  that  for  oats.  At  the  prices 
prevailing  for  oats  at  the  present  time  no  payment  would  be  made,  but  it  is 
estimated  that  if  prices  were  to  fall  to  the  lowest  level  of  recent  years  the 
Exchequer  liability  in  any  year,  in  respect  of  both  oats  and  barley,  would  not 
exceed  £1.750.000.   In  no  case  will  the  payment  exceed  £1  an  acre. 

In  addition,  farmers  are  to  be  subsidized  in  respect  to  the  use  on  their  lands 
of  lime  and  basic  slag,  with  a  view  to  improving  the  fertility  of  the  soil;  while 
special  attention  is  also  to  be  given  to  drainage,  grassland  improvement,  and  the 
eradication  of  animal  diseases. 

39591-1  i 
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MILK  AND  MILK  PRODUCTS   CONSUMPTION  IN  THE 
UNITED  KINGDOM 

W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  June  1,  1937. — Compared  with  the  annual  output  of  some  1,200 
million  gallons  of  milk  in  the  United  Kingdom  there  is  being  imported,  in  the 
form  of  dairy  produce,  about  2,500  million  gallons  of  milk  a  year.  The  produc- 
tion of  milk  during  the  five  months  ending  March  31,  1937,  has  declined  by 
about  15  million  gallons  compared  with  the  quantity  for  the  corresponding 
period  a  year  ago.  As  a  result,  there  has  been  very  little  surplus  milk  during 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year  as  the  increased  demand  for  liquid  milk,  along  with 
the  smaller  production,  has  brought  supply  and  demand  nearer  to  the  balancing 
point. 

The  price  of  feeding  stuffs  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  present  position, 
because  many  farmers,  as  the  price  is  about  35  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  early 
part  of  1936,  are  buying  and  feeding  less  concentrates.  Another  factor  which 
has  proved  a  serious  handicap  to  the  dairyman  is  the  inferior  condition  of  a 
large  percentage  of  the  1936  crop  of  hay,  the  fresh  flavour  and  food  value  of 
which  was  impossible  to  conserve  owing  to  the  almost  continuous  rains  during 
part  of  the  haying  season.  The  sale  price  of  milk  for  manufacturing  purposes 
is  another  principal  factor.  The  March  payment,  for  instance,  for  milk,  surplus 
to  the  requirements  of  the  liquid  market,  was  11-6  cents  per  gallon,  while, 
according  to  the  Milk  Marketing  Board,  the  cost  of  production  approximated 
19  cents  a  gallon  on  the  farm  without  any  provision  for  a  margin  of  profit. 

The  farmers'  organizations  who  are  pressing  the  Government  to  impose  a 
levy  on  imports  in  order  to  provide  for  subsidy  payments  to  the  British 
producer,  affirm  that  the  low  price  for  surplus  milk  is  due  to  the  "enormous  glut 
of  imported  low-value  dairy  produce"  because  the  price  of  the  surplus  milk  is 
based  on  the  average  price,  at  the  time,  of  first-grade  imported  cheddar  cheese. 

Increase  in  Liquid  Milk  Consumption 

It  is  estimated  that  the  liquid  milk  consumption  per  annum  is  over 
700,000,000  gallons.  This  figure  includes  the  liquid  milk  sales  through  the  Milk 
Marketing  Board  and  the  gallonage  which  is  exempt  from  the  scheme,  but 
excludes  the  quantity  of  milk  consumed  by  farmers  and  farm  workers.  Accord- 
ing to  the  board's  provisional  estimates,  contract  sales  of  liquid  milk  have 
increased  over  the  respective  corresponding  months  in  the  previous  year  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Increase  Increase 
Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

1936,  June   1.5  1936.  November   2.0 

1936,  July   1.0  1936.  December   3.5 

1936,  August   1.7  1937,  January   4.4 

1936,  September   1.7  1937.  February   4.3 

1936,  October   0.8 

The  "  cheap  milk-to-schools  "  scheme  has  helped  to  increase  consumption, 
and  the  official  figures  show  the  amount  of  milk  sold  under  this  plan,  during 
the  second  year  of  its  operation,  at  21,898,236  gallons.  The  popularity  of  the 
milk  bars  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  market  outlet.  The  number  of  milk 
bars  in  September,  1935,  was  20 fin  May,  1936,  207;  and  at  May  1,  1937,  there 
were  no  fewer  than  681  bars  doing  business. 

Development  of  Condensed  Milk  Industries 

It  is  conceivable,  because  there  is  plenty  of  opportunity,  that  the  consump- 
tion of  liquid  milk  in  the  United  Kingdom  can  be  expanded  gradually  to  take 
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care  of  a  very  substantial  expansion  in  milk  production,  and  the  quantity  of 
surplus  milk  that  has  to  be  manufactured  into  the  cheaper  products  of  butter, 
cheese,  and  condensed  milk  may  therefore  become  less  burdensome  on  the 
industry. 

The  cheapest  of  these  products  are  butter  and  cheese,  consequently  efforts 
are  being  made  to  develop  the  condensed  milk  and  milk  powder  industries, 
especially  the  latter.  Owing  to  the  heavy  tonnage  that  is  imported  each  year, 
the  undertaking  is  not  a  particularly  easy  one,  and  the  difficulty  helps  to  keep 
in  the  forefront  the  agitation  of  the  dairy  interests  for  the  Government  to 
further  restrict  the  imports  of  dairy  products  in  order  to  give  the  home  manu- 
facturers the  opportunity  to  attract  capital  investment  to  industries  that  have 
been,  or  can  be  made,  profitable. 

Imports  of  Condensed  Milk  Products 
Details  of  the  imports  of  the  various  condensed  milk  products  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1937  compared  with  those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous 
year  are  shown  in  the  following  tables: — 


Imports  of  Sweetened  Whole  and  Sweetened  Skimmed  Condensed  Milk 


Country  whence  Consigned 

Irish  Free  State  

Canada   

Xew  Zealand  

Denmark  

Xetherlands  

Belgium  

SAvitzerland  

Total  Empire  

Total  foreign  

Total  


Sweetened  Whole     Sweetened  Skimmed 


Condensed  Milk 
January  to  March 


193i7 
Cwts. 
2.069 
406 
39 
5.264 
17.137 
4.826 
658 
2.514 
27.885 
30.399 


1936 
Cwts. 
1.295 
331 
7 

4.597 
10,065 
141 
503 
1.633 
15.306 
16.939 


Condensed  Milk 
J anuary  to  March 


1937 
Cwts. 
7,619 


29.804 
226.558 


7,619 
256,362 
263,981 


1936 
Cwts. 
12.299 


34.845 
242.293 


12,299 
277,138 
289,437 


Imports  of  Unsweetened  Condensed  and  Milk  Powder,  Unsweetened 

Unsweetened  Milk  Powder,  Unsweetened 


Condensed 

Whole 

Skimmed 

Total 

Total 

J  anuary  to  March 

January  to  March 

1937 

1936 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1936 

Country  whence  Consigned 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Irish  Free  State  

3.004 

1.885 

10 

Canada   

9.031 

8.768 

1.324 

1.265 

2.589 

6.589 

Australia  

3.619 

1,100 

4.719 

4,004 

Xew  Zealand  

7.828 

9.429 

10.280 

25.152 

35.432 

47,015 

Denmark  

9.651 

7.791 
11.353 

15.064 

9,939 

2.727 

12.666 

4,314 

Estonia  

721 

Belgium  

52 

223 

900 

900 

Total  Empire  

19.863 

19.082 

15.223 

27.517 

42.740 

57.718 

Total  foreign  

25.569 

22.624 

10.845 

2.733 

13.578 

4.452 

Total  

45,432 

41.706 

26.068 

30.250 

56.318 

62.170 

Sweetened  whole  condensed  milk  imports  for  the  first  quarter  of  1937  were 
almost  100  per  cent  above  those  in  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  all 
exporting  countries  having  increased  their  shipments.  From  the  Irish  Free  State 
the  increase  was  60  per  cent,  from  Denmark  15  per  cent,  and  from  the  Nether- 
lands 80  per  cent.  Imports  of  sweetened  skimmed  condensed  milk  from  the 
Irish  Free  State  declined  38  per  cent,  from  Denmark  14  per  cent,  and  from  the 
N(  tliprlands  6  per  rent,  the  drop  in  the  total  imports  being  9  per  cent.  For 
unsweetened  whole  condensed  milk  there  was  an  increase  of  9  per  cent.  Ship- 
ments from  Denmark  were  higher  by  24  per  cent,  and  from  the  Netherlands  by 
5  per  cent.  The  drop  in  the  New  Zealand  shipments  was  offset  by  higher  ship- 
ments  from  Canada  and  the  Trish  Free  State.   Imports  of  milk  powder,  unsweet- 
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ened,  were  9  per  cent  less  than  a  year  earlier.  The  25  per  cent  decline  in  the 
New  Zealand  shipments  is  mostly  offset  by  the  increased  shipments  from 
Holland,  which  were  almost  trebled. 

The  efforts  of  British  farmers  to  organize  the  production,  distribution  and 
sale  of  primary  products,  the  state  assistance  they  are  receiving,  and  the  policy 
of  a  levy  on  imports  in  order  to  provide  the  necessary  revenue  for  subsidy 
payments  to  the  home  producers — which,  generally,  is  being  urged  upon  the 
Government  by  practically  every  agricultural  organization  and  is  supported  by 
sections  of  the  manufacturing  industries — continue  to  hold  a  prominent  place 
in  all  public  discussion  on  agriculture.  The  international  military  situation, 
the  question  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  ability  of  the  British  farmer 
to  feed  the  nation  through  a  period  of  grave  emergency  have  increased  the 
interest. 

Among  considerations  of  such  urgency  it  is  recognized  that  the  basic  factor 
is  soil  fertility,  and  this,  in  turn,  emphasizes  the  importance  of  both  the  live- 
stock and  dairy  industries.  A  bill  dealing  with  the  live-stock  industry  was 
passed  during  the  last  session  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  the  dairy  industry, 
especially  in  the  marketing  and  manufacturing  sections,  has  had  its  organization 
operating  since  1934.  The  volume  of  milk  production  and  the  quantity  that  has 
been,  and  that  may  have  to  be,  diverted  for  manufacturing  dairy  products,  is 
of  chief  interest  to  Canadian  farmers  since  the  value  of  their  export  market  is 
closely  linked  with  the  volume,  quality,  and  value  of  all  home-manufactured 
dairy  products. 

CARRAGEEN  MOSS  IN  THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE 

A.  J.  Tingley,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  May  15,  1937. — Carrageen,  or  Irish  moss,  is  gathered  on  the 
western  seaboard  of  Ireland  and  is  not  subjected  to  any  manufacturing  process. 
It  is  bleached  by  the  ozone  and  sunlight  of  the  Atlantic,  and  its  value  as  a  food 
has  long  been  recognized  by  medical  science.  The  principal  content  of  Car- 
rageen is  a  gelatinous  substance  comprising  from  50  to  60  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
In  addition,  it  includes  approximately  17  per  cent  of  mineral  matter  contain- 
ing iodine,  calcium,  sodium,  potassium,  magnesium,  and  traces  of  bromine, 
chlorine,  and  sulphur. 

Carrageen  moss  has  been  gathered  by  the  peasants  in  the  Irish-speaking 
districts — mainly  Donegal  and  Clare — for  generations.  Within  the  past  three 
years,  however,  the  Government  has  lent  its  assistance  to  the  industry  and 
established  what  is  known  as  the  Gaeltacht  Industries,  with  a  depot  and  store 
in  Dublin.  The  main  purpose  of  the  state  control  is  to  see  that  the  growers 
get  a  fair  price  and  that  the  quality  of  the  moss  and  other  products  is  main- 
tained. The  Gaeltacht  Industries  have  put  Carrageen  on  a  commercial  basis 
by  means  of  suitable  packing,  advertising,  and  marketing  methods. 

In  addition  to  its  use  as  a  health  food,  Carrageen  is  also  used  commercially. 
Because  of  its  high  gelatinous  content,  it  makes  an  ingredient  in  the  manu- 
facture of  special  paints.  About  100  tons  of  Irish  moss  are  used  for  this  pur- 
pose annually  by  the  leading  manufacturers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  textile  industry  is  another  large  user  of  Carrageen.  An  extract, 
looking  like  solid  glue,  is  obtained  by  suitable  treatment,  which  is  used  for 
sizing.  Approximately  200  tons  of  moss  are  exported  to  Lancashire  for  this 
purpose  each  year.  The  moss  is  shipped  as  it  is  gathered  in  cwt.  bales,  and 
brings  from  £20  to  £25  per  ton  in  England,  according  to  quality.  The  export 
of  Carrageen  moss  for  the  past  three  years  has  been  as  follows:  in  1933,  4,328 
cwts.  valued  at  £4,183;  in  1934,  7,092  cwts.  valued  at  £5,938;  and  in  1935, 
8,680  cwts.  valued  at  £8,838.  Approximately  99  per  cent  of  the  exports  went 
to  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland. 
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AUSTRALIAN  OVERSEAS  TRADE,  JULY  TO  MARCH 

L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Sydney,  May  5,  1937. — The  release  of  official  figures  by  the  Commonwealth 
Statistician  covering  Australia's  trade  for  the  first  nine  months  (July,  1936, 
to  March,  1937)  of  the  financial  year  1936-37  coincides  with  the  end  of  Aus- 
tralia's chief  export  period  in  wool  and  other  main  primary  products. 

Imports  of  merchandise  for  the  nine  months  were  valued  at  £stg. 67, 190,000 
as  compared  with  £stg. 63,564,000  for  the  nine-month  period  of  1935-36,  an 
increase  of  £stg.3,626,000  (5-7  per  cent). 

As  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  in  1935-36,  a  favourable  com- 
modity balance  of  £stg. 20,867,000  was  recorded,  and  shows  an  increase  of 
£stgX696,000  over  the  favourable  balance  of  £stg.l5,171,000  for  the  July-to- 
March  period  of  the  previous  fiscal  year.  Including  bullion  and  specie,  the  total 
favourable  balance  for  the  nine  months  was  £stg.27, 684,000  as  compared  with 
a  favourable  balance  of  £stg.22,349,000. 

Australian  Funds  in  London 

Australia  requires  from  £stg.26,000,000  to  £stg.27,000,000  a  year  in  London 
for  debt  services  and  other  Government  charges,  and  in  the  last  financial  year 
the  balance  from  trade  is  stated  to  have  fallen  short  of  this  requirement  by 
about  £stg.4,000,000. 

With  the  main  export  season  now  completed  and  apparently  no  important 
change  expected  during  the  remaining  months  of  the  trade  year,  it  is  confidently 
expected  in  Government  circles  that  the  financial  year  will  show  a  substantial 
surplus. 

From  the  foregoing  figures,  government  and  financial  circles  estimate  that 
the  year's  trading  will  reveal  a  favourable  balance  of  approximately  £stg.33,- 
000,000,  and  it  is  expected  that  Australian  funds  in  London  will  indicate  an 
increase  of  approximately  £stg.  10,000,000. 

These  London  funds  are  mainly  on  short-term  investment,  and  consist  of 
reserves  accumulated  by  the  Commonwealth  Bank  and  the  leading  Australian 
trading  banks,  thus  providing  a  regulating  pool  from  which  interest  commit- 
ments can  be  met  and  trade  obligations  dealt  with  promptly  in  the  event  of  an 
adverse  movement  of  the  general  trade  balance. 

The  extent  of  these  London  resources  has  not  been  disclosed  for  the  past 
two  years,  but  it  is  understood  that  since  1934,  when  they  amounted  to  £stg.48,- 
5(50.000.  there  has  been  a  substantial  decrease.  The  balance  on  hand  as  at  June 
30.  1935,  was  reported  as  £stg.37,020,000;  at  June  30,  1936,  it  amounted  to 
£stg.33.1 77,000. 

Movement  of  Capital 

Of  some  interest  as  indicative  of  regained  confidence  in  Australia's  future, 
it  is  reported  that  capital  movements  into  Australia  for  investment  purposes 
in  the  current  financial  year  will  aggregate  more  than  £stg.6,000,000.  This 
movement  of  investment  funds,  if  added  to  the  trade  balance,  should  leave 
available  a  sum  of  nearly  £stg.40,000,000  in  London  to  meet  the  current  year's 
obligations.  Of  this,  interest  payments  amounting  to  about  £stg.22,500,000  are 
the  most  important,  while  other  items,  of  which  expenditure  outside  Australia 
by  tourists  is  the  largest,  will  require,  it  is  estimated,  a  further  £stg.7,000,000, 
leaving  the  balance  for  addition  to  existing  London  funds. 

The  Commonwealth  Government  also  (through  the  Note  Issue  Depart- 
1  holds  liquid  reserves  aggregating  approximately  £stg.l6,000,000,  and 
although  not  part  of  the  ordinary  London  funds,  this  amount  can  be  used  for 
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emergency  purposes.  Thus,  with  the  increase  of  the  banks'  funds  to  about 
£stg.43,000,000  in  the  current  year,  the  Commonwealth  will  be  in  the  exception- 
ally strong  position  of  having  at  short  call  in  London  reserves  totalling  nearly 
£stg.60,000,000. 

Imports:  Principal  Increases  and  Decreases 

Of  the  principal  commodities  in  which  Canada  is  interested,  the  following 
items  show  increases  in  imports  during  the  nine-month  period  under  review,  as 
compared  with  the  nine  months  of  1935-36  (figures  within  parentheses  denote 
the  value  of  the  increases) : — 

Pulp  for  papermaking,  £stg.289,000  (£40,000) ;  trimmings  and  ornaments,  £stg.267,000 
f  £16,000);  carpets  and  linoleums,  £stg .1,237 ,000  (£41,000);  silk  piece-goods,  £stg.2 ,2 16,000 
(£78.000) ;  velvets,  velveteens,  etc.,  £stg.214,000  (£45,000) ;  towels  and  towelling,  £stg.313,000 
(£ 75,000) ;  paints  and  colours,  £stg.3,561,000  (£343,000) ;  dynamo  electric  machinery,  £stg.414,- 
000  (£50,000) ;  dairying  machinery,  £stg.l57,0O0  (£42,000) ;  metal-working  machinery, 
£stg.605,000  (£214,000);  motive  power  machinery  (excluding  electric),  £stg. 1,947 ,000  (£619,- 
000);  iron  and  steel— plate  and  sheet,  tinned,  £stg.l, 194,000  (£67.000);  plated-ware  and 
cutlerv.  £stg.383,000  (£11,000) ;  glass  and  glassware,  £stg.640.000  (£22.000) ;  printing  paper, 
£stg.2,219,000  (£658,000) ;  wrapping  paper,  £stg.230,000  (£37,000) ;  toys,  £stg.l57,000  (£20,000) ; 
surgical  instruments,  £stg.251,000  (£31,000);  cyanides  of  potassium  and:  sodium,  £stg.l22,000 
(£28,000);  fertilizers,  £stg. 777,000  (£115,000). 

The  principal  decreases  during  the  period  under  review  were  as  follows:  — 

Fish  preserved  in  tins,  £stg.650,000  (£10,000  decrease);  whisky,  £stg.384,000  (£69,000); 
gloves.  £stg.29O,0OO  (£12,000) ;  piece-good®— cotton  and  linen,  £stg .3 ,393,000  (£54,000) ;  sewing 
and  other  cottons,  £stg.362,000  (£44,000);  telegraph  and  telephone  instruments,  etc.,  £stg341,- 
000  (£29,000);  mining  machinery,  £stg.l21,000  (£57,000);  sewing  machines,  £*tg. 190,000 
(£47,000);  iron  and  steel  pipes  and  tubes,  £stg.282,000  (£22,000);  iron  and  steel  bars,  rod, 
hoop,  and  ingot,  £stg.351,000  (£20.000);  iron  and  steel— plate  and  sheet,  plain,  £stg.459,000 
(£78,000);  lamps  and  lampware,  £stg.l60.000  (£36,000);  tools  of  trade,  £stg.658,000  (£21,000); 
motor  car  bodies,  chassis  and  parts,  £stg.4,659.000  (£192,000) ;  boot  and  apparel  elastic, 
£stg.H5,000  (£29,000);  timber,  undressed,  £stg.902,000  (£183,000);  writing  and  typewriter 
paper,  £stg.374,000  (£28,000);  brushware— vacuum  cleaners  (household),  £stg.l07,000  (£38,000). 

Exports 

Increases  were  recorded  in  the  value  of  exports  of  the  following  principal 
commodities  in  the  nine  months  of  the  trade  year  1936-37  (figures  for  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1935-36  within  parentheses) : — 

Eggs,  £stg.972,000  (£913.000) ;  beef,  £stg.l ,893,000  (£1.434,000) ;  lamb,  £stg .3 ,596,000  (£3,422,- 
000);  mutton,  £stg.523.000  (£281.000);  meats  preserved  in  tins,  £stg.l94,000  (£133.000); 
sausage  casings,  £stg.298,000  (£265,000) ;  milk  and  cream,  £stg.671,000  (£598,000);  fruits  pre- 
served in  liquid,  £stg.535,000  (£438,000);  barley,  £stg.447,000  (£232.000);  wheat,  £stg.ll.978,- 
000  (£10.918,000);  flour,  £stg.4,156,000  (£3,373,000);  rice,  £stg.l51,000  (£124,000);  sugar, 
£stg.2,878,000  (£2,148,000);  wine,  £stg.912,000  (£791,000);  tobacco,  £stg.l78,000  (£154,000); 
calf,  cattle,  and  horse  skins,  £stg.898,000  (£603,000) ;  opossum  skins,  £stg.373,000  (£16.000) ; 
rabbit  and  hare  skins,  £stg. 1.282 ,000  (£1,167.000);  sheep  skins,  £stg. 2 ,816,000  (£2.263.000); 
pearl  shell,  £stg.250,000  (£214,000) ;  wool,  greasy,  £stg.46.042,000  (£40,351,000) ;  wool,  scoured, 
£stg.4,952,00O  (£4,483,000) ;  oils,  £stg.l50.000  (£69.000) ;  tallow,  £stg.633.000  (£559,000) ;  silver 
and  silver-lead  ores.  £stg.390.00O  (£160,000) ;  zinc  ores,  £stg.410,000  (£248,000) ;  machines  and 
machinery,  £stg.713.0OO  (£535.000) ;  iron  and  steel,  £stg.670,000  (£432,000) ;  lead,  £stg .3 .749,000 
(£2.966,000) ;  zinc,  £stg.915,000  (£669.000) ;  leather,  £stg.650,000  (£443,000) ;  films,  £stg.l79,000 
(£119,000);  and  gold,  £stg.9 .925,000  (£9,753,000). 

Decreases  were  recorded  in  the  value  of  the  following  principal  commodi- 
ties:— 

Butter,  £stg. 5 ,551,000  (£8,341,000);  rabbits  and  hares,  £stg.l07,000  (£216,000);  currants, 
£stg.l33,000  (£181,000) ;  raisins,  £stg.520,000  (£577,000) ;  apples,  £stg.387,000  (£564,000) ;  fruits 
and  vegetables,  pulped,  £stg.59,000  (£80,000) ;  bran,  pollard,  and  sharps,  £stg.l62,000  (£173,- 
000);  kangaroo  and  wallaby  skins.  £stg.l40,000  (£207,000);  tin.  £stg.l01.000  (£163  000); 
precious  stones,  unset,  £stg.52,000  (£94,000);  and  silver,  £stg.529,000  (£801,000). 

Of  the  foregoing  decreases,  early  drought  conditions  in  the  chief  dairying 
areas  were  in  the  main  responsible  for  the  decrease  shown  in  butter,  and, 
similarly,  a  series  of  dust  storms  and  hail  caused  a  shortage  in  certain  of  the 
dried  fruit  areas,  affecting  the  production  of  currants  and  raisins. 
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A  comparison  of  the  average  prices  computed  from  declared  export  values 
of  the  principal  commodities  shows  that  average  prices  were  higher  during  the 
period  under  review  for  a  number  of  important  items,  notably  wool  (greasy  and 
scoured),  sheep  skins,  wheat,  flour,  butter,  sugar,  raisins,  wine,  tallow,  lead, 
zinc,  and  gold. 

It  will  be  realized  from  the  foregoing  figures  that  the  present  Australian 
trading  position  is  exceptionally  sound,  and  throughout  the  Commonwealth 
there  is  every  indication  that  this  satisfactory  position  will  continue.  Increased 
building  activity  is  returning  in  all  the  states;  there  is  a  steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  smaller  secondary  industries  in  a  position  to  utilize  local  raw  materials; 
banks  and  financial  institutions  report  a  marked  increase  in  savings  accounts, 
and  a  similar  improvement  is  noted  by  the  leading  insurance  companies  among 
small  policy  holders. 

AUSTRALIAN  CANNED  FRUITS  PACK,  1937 

Frederick  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  April  30,  1937. — The  Canned  Fruits  Control  Board  of  Australia 
has  made  an  estimate  of  the  1937  Australian  pack  of  canned  fruits.  The  esti- 
mated pack  of  canned  apricots  is  127,000  cases,  estimated  on  a  basis  of  2  dozen 
30-ounce  cans  per  case.  The  1936  pack  of  apricots  was  379,000,  and  the  1937  is 
the  lightest  that  has  been  experienced  for  many  years.  The  estimate  for  the 
pack  of  canned  peaches  is  1,400,000  cases  compared  with  1,034,000  cases  in  1936. 

The  canning  of  pears  is  not  quite  finished,  but  the  board  estimates  that  the 
total  pack  will  be  close  to  the  1936  total  of  808,000  cases.  From  other  sources 
it  is  learned  that  the  pack,  in  any  event,  will  not  be  less  than  750,000  cases. 

From  the  above  estimates  it  can  be  seen  that  the  total  Australian  pack  of 
canned  apricots,  peaches  and  pears  will  aggregate  about  2,275,000  cases,  a  total 
which  has  never  been  exceeded. 

Sales  of  the  1937  pack  to  the  United  Kingdom  markets  have  been  satis- 
factory, and  no  unforeseen  difficulty  is  expected  to  interfere  with  the  successful 
marketing  of  the  volume  available  for  export. 

The  Australian  Canned  Fruits  Control  Board  has  fixed  the  following  current 
minimum  prices  for  the  United  Kingdom  market: — 

Apricots  Peaches  Pears 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Choice                                                                        7    6          7    0  7  3 

Standard                                                                    7    0          6    6  6  9 

Seconds                                                                   6    6          6   0  6  3 

The  prices  shown  are  in  English  currency,  and  are  based  on  per  dozen 
30-ounce  tins  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  ports. 


TRADE  OF  SOUTHERN  RHODESIA  IN  1936 

J.  C.  Britton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Johannesburg,  May  5,  1937. — According  to  the  annual  statement  recently 
published,  Southern  Rhodesia's  external  trade  during  the  calendar  year  1936 
reached  a  very  encouraging  and  satisfactory  level.  Both  exports  and  imports 
increased  in  value  over  the  previous  year  and  exceeded  totals  recorded  during 
the  past  six  years. 

The  mining  industry,  which  has  been  particularly  active  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  gold  premium,  again  had  a  record  year.  This  is  the  fourth  year 
in  succession  that  records  have  been  established  in  this  industry.  Gold  bar 
exports,  excluding  the  gold  premium,  were  valued  at  £3,427,715  compared  with 
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£3,079,164  in  1935  and  £2,974,726  in  1934.  Base  mineral  production  has  shown 
steady  increases  since  1932.  In  1936  raw  asbestos  and  chrome  exports  amounted 
to  £959,290  and  £465,030  respectively.  The  figures  for  the  previous  year  were 
£792,517  and  £289,465. 

Agriculture,  which  has  lagged  somewhat  behind  during  the  past  few  years, 
improved  in  1936.  Although  the  value  of  tobacco  exported  in  1936  declined 
slightly  compared  with  1935,  this  was  offset  by  increased  exports  of  maize; 
meats,  fresh,  frozen,  or  chilled;  wet  and  dry  hides;  and  preserved  meats. 

General  trade  conditions  have  kept  pace  with  the  improvement  in  the  mining 
industry.  In  the  first  nine  months  of  1936  building  permits  issued  by  the  six 
principal  municipalities  totalled  £500,261  compared  with  £234,085  in  the  same 
period  in  1935.  Mines  statistics  reflect  the  activity  in  this  industry,  as  the 
number  of  both  Europeans  and  natives  employed  during  the  period  ended  Sep- 
tember 30,  1936,  was  considerably  in  excess  of  the  figures  for  the  same  period 
in  the  previous  year.  Net  operating  railway  revenue  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  1936  was  £238,000  less  than  in  1935. 

Total  Trade 

The  values  of  total  imports  and  exports,  including  re-exports,  for  the  past 
six  years  were  as  under: — 

Year  Imports  Exports 

1931   £5.68-5,529  £5,894,099 

1932    4.272,127  5,387,251 

1933    4,581,057  5,481,097 

1934    5,309.254  6,560,883 

1935    6,555,997  6,958,343 

1936    7,026,688  7,917,171 

The  gold  premium  is  not  included  in  the  export  totals.  The  estimated  value 
of  the  premium  was  £943,000  in  1932,  £1,270,000  in  1933,  £1,844,000  in  1934, 
£2,070,000  in  1935,  and  £2,236,000  in  1936.  With  the  addition  of  the  gold 
premium,  the  total  trade  of  Southern  Rhodesia  in  1936  amounted  to  £17,179,859 
compared  with  £15,584,340  in  1935  and  £13,714,137  in  1934. 

Direction  of  Import  Trade 

In  the  foregoing  import  figures  specie  and  Government  stores  were  included. 
In  this  section  only  imports  of  private  merchandise  will  be  considered.  These 
were  valued  at  £6,748,842  in  1936,  £6,273,592  in  1935,  and  £5,193,219  in  1934. 
Empire  countries,  particularly  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  are  the  chief  sources  of  supply  of  imports.  Imports  from  Empire  coun- 
tries were  valued  at  £4,821,461,  71*4  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  in  1936.  This 
is  an  increase  in  value  but  a  slight  decrease  in  percentage  over  the  previous 
year,  when  Empire  countries  were  responsible  for  imports  amounting  to 
£4,582,833  (73  per  cent).  Foreign  countries  supplied  imports  valued  at  £1,927,- 
381  (28 -6  per  cent)  in  1936,  an  increase  in  both  percentage  and  amount  com- 
pared with  £1,690,759  (26-9  per  cent)  in  1935. 

In  the  following  table  the  principal  countries  from  which  imports  into 
Southern  Rhodesia  were  forthcoming  in  the  calendar  years  1936  and  1935  are 
listed: — 

Country  1936        Per  Cent       1935       Per  Cent 

United  Kingdom   £3.107,086       46.0       £2.974.907  47.4 

Union  of  South  Africa   1,112,749       16.4         1,080.912  17.2 

United  States   682,875       10.1  596,098  9.5 

Canada   271.068        4.0  240,600  3.8 

India   178,248        2.6  159.197  2.5 

Dutch  East  Indies   169,640        2.5  99,394  1.5 

Germany   158,536        2.3  143.700  2.2 

Japan   151.967         2.2  156.719  2.4 

Persia   136.308        2.0  75,799  1.2 

Belgium   122,383         1.8  85,930  1.3 

Portuguese  East  Africa   105,751         1.5  130,050  2.0 
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The  United  Kingdom,  the  most  important  supplier,  shipped  a  wide  variety 
of  products,  the  chief  items  being  cotton  piece-goods  valued  at  £332,342  in  1936 
and  £362,893  in  1935;  heavy  rails,  £173,185  and  £5,584;  apparel,  outer  gar- 
ments, £127,427  and  £141,468;  sodium  cyanide,  £101,545  and  £94,718;  other 
mining  machinery,  £85,969  and  £80,936;  bicycles,  tricycles,  and  parts,  £78,889 
and  £71,005;  and  motor  cars,  £73,268  and  £61,971. 

Imports  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa  were  made  up  mainly  of  blasting 
compound  valued  at  £122,677  in  1936  and  £114,115  in  1935;  motor  cars,  £.114,- 
302  and  £85,688;  motor  trucks,  £73,776  and  £46,799;  outer  garments,  £73,641 
and  £74,365;  and  wooden  furniture  (other),  £57,259  and  £47,805. 

The  chief  imports  from  the  United  States,  the  principal  foreign  shipper, 
consisted  of  motor  cars,  £101,123  and  £83,081;  motor  spirit,  £67,600  and  £58,623; 
other  mining  machinery,  £64,303  and  £56,262;  and  industrial  machinerv,  £46,488 
and  £32,465. 

India's  total  was  made  up  largely  of  jute  bags  valued  at  £67,662  in  1936 
and  £54,447  in  1935;  rubber-soled  canvas  footwear,  £39,823  and  £16,191;  and 
cotton  piece-goods,  £20,416  and  £27,811. 

Imports  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  consisted  mainly  of  motor  spirit  valued 
at  £93,935  and  £50,541 ;  and  other  petroleum  oils,  £43,724  and  £37,134. 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS 

The  increased  economic  activity  which  resulted  during  1936  is  reflected  in 
the  increases  recorded  in  the  value  of  imports  of  practically  all  the  main  groups, 
with  the  exception  of  items  listed  under  fibres,  yarns,  textiles,  and  apparel; 
miscellaneous;  jewellery,  timepieces,  fancy  goods,  and  musical  instruments; 
and  tobacco,  as  compared  with  1935.  The  largest  increases  occurred  in  the 
value  of  imports  grouped  under  the  heading  "  metals,  metal  manufactures, 
machinery  and  vehicles."  Imports  of  mining  machinery,  which  are  listed  under 
this  group,  declined  in  value.  This  decline  was  offset  by  the  increased  value 
of  imports  of  motor  cars,  motor  trucks  and  vans,  heavy  rails,  and  industrial 
machinery.  The  decline  in  value  of  imports  under  the  heading  "  fibres,  yarns, 
textiles,  and  apparel "  is  largely  accounted  for  in  the  decreased  value  of  imports 
of  cotton  piece-goods. 

Southern  Rhodesia's  imports  in  the  calendar  years  1936  and  1935,  as  segre- 
gated in  main  groups  in  the  trade  returns,  were  as  follows: — 

1936  1935 

Animals,   agricultural  and  pastoral  products  and 


foodstuffs   £   584,652  £  575,828 

Ales  spirits,  wines  and  beverages   154.408  146,004 

Tobacco   16,411  25,358 

Fibres,  yarns,  textiles  and  apparel..   1,278,459  1,310,593 

Metals,     metal     manufactures,     machinery  and 

vehicles   2,585,967  2,308.457 

Minerals,  earthenware,  glassware  and  cement..   ..  105,095  86,300 

Oils,  waxes,  resins,  paints  and  varnish   570.573  439,314 

Drugs,  chemicals  and  fertilizers   374.324  363,846 

Leather,  rubber  and  manufactures  thereof   . .    .  .  266.551  212,120 

Wood,  cane,  wicker  and  manufactures  thereof.  .  .  .  204.542  185,368 

Books,  paper  and  stationery   171,281  171,178 

Jewellery,    timepieces,    fancy   goods    and  musical 

instruments   118.742  120,548 

Miscellaneous   317,837  328,678 


Total  private  merchandise   £6,748.842  £6.273,592 

Government  stores   152,760  100,642 

Specie   125,086  181,763 


Grand  total  imports   £7,026,688  £6,555,997 


Imports  of  Government  stores  showed  a  substantial  increase  in  1936  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year.   These  were  mainly  forthcoming  from  the  United 
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Kingdom,  which  supplied  imports  under  this  heading  valued  at  £134,351  in  1936 
compared  with  £69,973  in  1935.  The  Union  of  South  Africa  was  credited  with 
£9,955  in  1936  and  £7,390  in  1935.  In  addition  to  the  above  two  countries,  other 
important  suppliers  of  Government  stores  were  the  United  States,  £1,966 
(£1,450);  Canada,  £1,846  (£948);  India,  £1,297  (£641);  and  Germany,  £1,151 
(£746) . 

Cotton  piece-goods  imports  were  valued  at  £356,059  in  1936  compared  with 
£393,566  in  1935.  Despite  the  decrease  in  value,  this  remained  the  largest 
single  item  imported  during  the  year  under  review.  In  addition  to  cotton  piece- 
goods,  the  principal  items  imported  were:  motor  cars,  valued  at  £349,065  in 
1936  and  £297,813  in  1935;  motor  spirit,  £286,684  and  £195,440;  outer  garments, 
£242,245  and  £249,773;  other  mining  machinery,  £195,687  and  £227,798;  motor 
trucks  and  motor  vans,  £175,713  and  £133,476;  heavy  rails,  £173,241  and  £6,008.; 
and  industrial  machinery  n.e.e.,  £169,394  and  £141,353. 

Export  Trade:  Principal  Exports 

An  examination  of  Southern  Rhodesia's  exports  fully  reveals  the  importance 
of  the  mining  industry  to  the  general  economic  prosperity  of  the  country.  The 
value  of  exports  falling  in  the  metals  and  minerals  groups  amounted  to  £5,435,- 
475  in  1936,  or  68-8  per  cent  of  total  exports  of  private  merchandise,  compared 
with  £4,804,990,  or  69-7  per  cent,  in  1935.  Gold,  asbestos,  and  chrome,  as  indi- 
cated above,  are  the  most  important  items  in  these  groups,  but  they  also  include 
coal,  exports  of  which  were  valued  at  £185,662  in  1936  and  £166,699  in  1935; 
building  cement,  £45,598  and  £83,932;  coke  and  patent  fuel,  £18,690  and  £55,163; 
and  silver  bar,  £15,738  and  £15,073. 

The  balance  of  Southern  Rhodesia's  exports  are  composed  mainly  of  agri- 
cultural products,  the  most  important  being  tobacco,  maize,  meats,  and  wet  and 
dry  hides.  During  1936  unmanufactured  tobacco  exports  were  valued  at  £653,392 
compared  with  £652,002  in  1935.  The  1935-36  maize  crop  showed  a  substantial 
increase  over  the  1934-35  crop,  and  resulted  in  exports  valued  at  £313,342  in 
1936  compared  with  £72,862.  Exports  of  maize  were  consigned  chiefly  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Canada.  Other  important  exports  in  the  year  under  review 
include  fresh,  frozen,  or  chilled  meats,  amounting  to  £157,770  in  1936  and  £150,- 
996  in  1935;  wet  cattle  hides,  £86,820  and  £69,586;  preserved  meats,  £74,468 
and  £28/107;  dry  cattle  hides,  £57,831  and  £33,565;  cigarettes,  £51,914  and 
£57,060;  ale,  beer,  and  stout,  £52,608  and  £56,976;  other  cereals  in  the  grain, 
£34^327  and  £3,390;  wheat,  flour,  and  meal,  £26,474  and  £23,601;  citrus  fruits, 
£22,386  and  £32,006;  maize  meal,  £16,583  and  £11,979;  butter,  £11,465  and 
£15,770;  and  meat  extracts  and  essences,  £10,806  and  £12,470. 

Direction  of  Export  Trade 

The  value  of  Southern  Rhodesia's  domestic  exports  in  1936  amounted  to 
£7,031,528  compared  with  £6,006,551  in  1935.  Re-exports  were  valued  at  £885,- 
643  in  1936  compared  with  £951,792  in  1935.  As  is  the  case  with  imports, 
Southern  Rhodesia's  exports  are  consigned  mainly  to  Empire  countries.  Total 
domestic  exports,  exclusive  of  the  gold  premium,  to  British  countries  in  1936 
amounted  in  value  to  £5,877,110,  or  83-5  per  cent  of  the  total,  compared  with 
£5,020,403  (83-5  per  cent)  in  1935.  Domestic  exports  to  foreign  countries  were 
valued  at  £1,154,418  (16-4  per  cent)  and  £986,148  (16-5  per  cent)  respectively 
in  the  same  two  years. 

The  United  Kingdom  was  again  the  leading  customer,  taking  exports  and 
re-exports  valued  at  £4,788,244  in  1936  and  £4,126,153  in  1935.  Northern 
Rhodesia  occupied  second  position,  exports  and  re-exports  to  this  colony  amount- 
ing to  £1,028,631  and  £1,087,118  respectively  in  the  same  two  years.  Exports 
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and  re-exports  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa  were  valued  at  £500,323  in  1936 

and  £450,167  in  1935;  United  States,  £377,463  and  £195,008;  France,  £216,171 

and  £26,662;  Bechuanaland,  £175,461  and  £131,229;  Canada,  £129,715  and 

£13,343;  and  Belgium,  £129,394  and  £15,437.   These  countries,  together  with  the 

United  Kingdom  and  Northern  Rhodesia,  were  the  colony's  principal  customers 

in  the  year  under  review.      ^  ~ 

Trade  with  Canada 

Canada  again  occupied  fourth  position  as  a  supplier  of  Southern  Rhodesia's 
imports,  as  was  the  case  in  1935  and  1934.  The  United  Kingdom,  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  and  the  United  States  preceded  Canada  in  value  of  imports  sup- 
plied during  the  year  under  review.  Canada  was  responsible  for  imports  valued 
at  £271,068,  4  per  cent  of  total  imports  in  1936.  This  is  an  increase  in  both 
value  and  percentage  over  the  previous  two  years,  when  imports  credited  to 
Canada  amounted  to  £240,600  (3-8  per  cent)  and  £162,722  (3-7  per  cent)  respec- 
tively. 

Imports  forthcoming  from  Canada  are  spread  over  a  considerable  number 
of  items,  the  principal  commodities  being  motor  cars  valued  at  £57,522  in  1936 
and  £66,083  in  1935;  motor  trucks  and  motor  vans,  £54,177  and  £45,809; 
wheat,  £20,317  and  £23,802;  sodium  cyanide,  £15,485  and  £14,885;  hosiery 
(other),  £13,649  and  £11,685;  agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  £12,865 
and  £10,190;  motor  car  parts  and  accessories,  £10,465  and  £3,075;  and  motor 
car  tires,  £7,872  and  £9,757.  The  above  commodities  accounted  for  70-9  per 
cent  of  the  total  imports  received  from  Canada  in  1936  compared  with  77  per 
cent  in  the  previous  year. 

In  addition  to  the  increases  recorded  in  the  value  of  imports  of  motor  trucks 
and  motor  vans,  sodium  cyanide,  hosiery  (other),  agricultural  machinery  and 
implements,  and  motor  car  parts  and  accessories,  substantial  gains  are  also  noted 
in  practically  all  types  of  products  received  from  Canada.  The  most  important 
increases  occurred  in  driving  bands  and  belting,  imports  of  which  were  valued 
at  £8,804  in  1936  and  £4,831  in  1935;  desiccated  milk,  £5,568  and  £4,582;  kraft 
wrapping  paper,  £5,413  and  £34;  preserved  fish,  £5,307  and  £2,573;  electrical 
material  (other),  £4,837  and  £3,917;  printing  paper,  £4,312  and  £4,285;  wood 
and  timber  manufactures  n.e.e.,  £3,532  and  £2,409;  industrial  machinery  n.e.e., 
£3.461  and  £1,016;  lumber  (pine),  £3,140  and  £1,393;  typewriters  and  parts, 
£2,499  and  £1,779;  and  pipes  and  piping,  £2,402  and  £1,936. 

Exports  from  Southern  Rhodesia  to  Canada  increased  in  value  from  £13,343 
in  1935  to  £129,715  in  1936.  Maize  exports  account  almost  entirely  for  the 
total  in  1936.  There  were  no  shipments  of  Southern  Rhodesian  maize  to  Canada 
in  1935;  chrome  ore  exports  in  that  year  were  responsible  for  the  total.  Exports 
of  maize  to  Canada  in  1934  amounted  to  £23,740. 


MARKETING  OF  WHEAT  IN  INDIA 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  May  11,  1937. — A  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture  in  India 
n  commended  some  years  ago  that  systematic  surveys  of  the  marketing  of 
agricultural  products  should  be  carried  out.  The  Indian  Government  then 
appointed  a  Marketing  Adviser  to  do  this  work.  This  authority  has  now  issued 
the  first  of  a  series  of  reports — "  The  Marketing  of  Wheat  in  India  "  -the 
observations  and  recommendations  in  which  are  summarized  below.  Subsequent 
reports  of  a  similar  nature  will  deal  with  the  marketing  of  various  other  agricul- 
tural products  in  this  country. 

India's  Position  as  a  Producer  of  Wheat 
India  is  one  of  the  principal  wheat-growing  countries  in  the  world,  acreage 
n  wn  to  this  crop  being  exceeded  only  in  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  The 
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acreage  in  comparison  with  population  is  nevertheless  a  small  one,  being  less 
than  one  to  every  ten  persons  as  against  one  for  ever  four  persons  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  two  or  more  acres  per  person  in  Canada  and  Australia.  The 
average  acreage  sown  to  wheat  is  some  34,400,000  and  the  production  sbout 
9,500,000  tons.  The  bulk  of  the  wheat  crop  is  consumed  within  the  country, 
although  there  is  a  natural  tendency  for  exports  to  appreciate  when  world 
prices  are  high.  Import  trade  is  of  very  limited  extent,  Australia  being  the 
chief  supplier  of  occasional  requirements. 

This  crop  is  grown  principally  in  the  Punjab,  the  United  Provinces,  and 
the  Central  Provinces,  the  acreage  in  these  areas  being  over  80  per  cent  of  that 
recorded  for  the  whole  country. 

Consumption 

It  is  estimated  that  the  per  capita  wheat  consumption  in  Northern  India 
is  as  high  as  350  pounds  per  annum.  In  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  the 
country,  where  rice  is  the  staple  cereal,  this  figure  is  occasionally  as  low  as  4 
pounds.  Wheat  is  milled  into  various  types  of  flour,  depending  not  only  on 
local  demand  but  also  on  the  types  available  from  different  districts.  The 
principal  derivative  from  the  milling  process,  however,  is  a  whole  meal  called 
dta  produced  to  a  limited  extent  by  roller  mills  but  almost  exclusively  by  small 
power  and  hand  mills.  Wheat  starch  is  required  in  large  amounts  by  domestic 
textile  mills,  but  this  branch  of  production  is  declining  and  four-fifths  of  current 
requirements  are  now  imported  from  abroad. 

Harvesting 

India's  wheat  crop  is  harvested  and  prepared  for  market  by  extremely 
primitive  methods.  Sickles  take  the  place  of  modern  harvesting  machinery. 
Threshing  is  done  by  the  feet  of  bullocks  on  a  mud  threshing  floor,  while  winnow- 
ing amounts  to  little  more  than  allowing  the  wind  to  blow  away  husks  and  other 
impurities. 

The  use  of  mechanical  harvesting  devices  is  extremely  limited.  Hand  labour 
is  cheap,  of  course,  and  this  factor  offers  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  sale  of^  such 
machinery.  There  is,  further,  the  point  that  interior  markets  are  not  equipped 
to  trade  in  a  clean  and  homogeneous  article,  while,  for  export  or  consumption  in 
roller  mills,  it  is  customary  for  all  grains  to  be  winnowed  and  otherwise  treated 
by  the  exporter  or  miller  according  to  his  particular  requirements. 

Local  Marketing 

Preliminary  steps  in  the  marketing  of  the  Indian  wheat  crop  are  graphically 
described  as  follows: — 

Having  laboured  for  months  to  produce  Rs.100  worth  of  wheat,  the  grower  lakes  it  to 
the  market,  where  he  meets  with  the  kachcha  arhatiya  and  his  tout,  the  dalal;  the  rola, 
who  dresses  his  wheat;  the  weighman;  the  charhava,  who  fills  the  scale  pan;  the  ota,  who 
holds  open  the  mouth  of  the  bag.  These  and  the  munim.  (the  arhatiya' s  clerk),  the  chaukidar, 
the  sweeper,  the  waterman,  the  arhatiya's  cook,  and  a  horde  of  beggars  of  every  description 
all  regard  themselves  as  entitled  to  a  share  of  his  produce. 

The  producer  obviously  is  subjected  to  innumerable,  irregular,  and,  at  times, 
exorbitant  charges  by  the  first  middleman  through  whose  hands  the  wheat  must 
pass  on  its  way  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  And  not  only  are  the  charges  as  a  rule 
excessive,  but  the  machinery  is  generally  inadequate  and  lacking  in  organization. 
The  report  recommends  the  abolition  of  many  existing  practices  and  a  simplifica- 
tion of  the  machinery  of  interior  markets  throughout  the  country,  to  be  initiated 
and  later  controlled  by  local  or  other  government  authorities. 
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Wholesale  Distribution 

In  such  a  large  and  undeveloped  country  the  wholesale  distribution  of 
wheat  involves  a  variety  of  intermediaries,  including  commission  agents  and 
brokers,  both  permanent  and  itinerant,  wholesale  merchants,  producers'  co-opera- 
tives, and  exporters.  The  wholesale  merchants  are  by  far  the  most  important 
group  engaged  in  this  process,  particularly  since  the  decline  in  the  export  trade 
in  wheat  from  India  and  the  withdrawal  of  several  large  international  grain 
firms  from  active  participation  in  the  trade  in  interior  districts.  The  whole 
organization  is  an  extremely  haphazard  one,  and  there  is  no  standardization  of 
commissions  or  other  charges,  except  possibly  in  a  few  localities,  this  being 
exemplified  by  a  comparison  as  between  various  wheat-growing  districts  and 
local  wheat  markets  which  shows  the  farmer's  return  as  varying  from  less  than 
60  per  cent  to  almost  85  per  cent  of  the  eventual  retail  price  of  the  wheat. 

Banks  play  a  comparatively  unimportant  part  in  the  financing  of  the 
Indian  wheat  crop,  their  functions  being  assumed  to  a  large  extent  by  traders 
and  merchants. 

Grading 

The  only  grading  practised  in  the  wheat  trade  in  India  at  the  present  time 
is  a  nebulous  distinction  by  the  trade  as  between  white  and  red  wheats  and 
hard  and  soft  types.  The  principal  varieties  are,  of  course,  known  by  name 
and  in  various  markets  command  premiums  or  sell  at  discounts  as  compared 
with  others,  but  there  is  no  universal  standard  of  types,  quality,  or  purity. 

Storage 

The  Indian  wheat  harvest  is  stored  in  a  most  primitive  way.  The  principal 
methods  adopted  are  of  storing  grain  in  or  near  the  houses  of  the  peasants,  in 
vacant  space  in  dealers'  houses,  in  pits  dug  in  the  ground  and  lined  in  various 
ways,  and  in  more  modern  bins  at  collecting  points  and  the  larger  ports.  Owing 
to  various  peculiarities  inherent  in  the  trade  and  which  must  be  expected  to  per- 
sist, the  use  of  modern  elevators  must  be  regarded  as  unsuited  to  Indian  con- 
ditions. An  experimental  elevator  built  at  Lyallpur  some  years  ago  was  operated 
for  a  short  period  but  has  now  been  shut  down  for  a  considerable  time. 

Losses  incurred  through  inadequate  storage  facilities  throughout  the  prin- 
cipal wheat-growing  districts  are  thought  to  be  very  large.  It  is  essential  for 
the  welfare  of  the  industry  that  improved  methods  should  be  adopted  not  only 
to  prevent  needless  loss,  but  also  to  permit  of  more  accurate  estimates  of  stocks 
than  is  possible  under  existing  conditions. 

Handling  and  Transportation 

When  the  Indian  farmer  takes  his  wheat  to  the  market,  it  is  customary 
for  him  to  transport  it  in  bulk  in  a  bullock  cart.  At  country  collecting  points 
the  wheat  is  almost  invariably  packed  in  gunny  bags  of  several  standard  capaci- 
ties, and  this  packing  continues  to  be  employed  both  for  the  domestic  and  for 
export  trade. 

Inland  transportation  is  by  bullock  carts  and  pack  animals  up  to  distances 
of  40  miles  or  so,  after  which  motor  truck  or  rail  transportation  is  employed. 
Comparatively  little  use  is  made  of  water  transport  facilities.  The  use  of  motor 
trucks  is  limited  by  the  length  and  direction  of  roads  available,  but  this  means 
of  moving  the  crop  is  gaining  in  favour  at  the  expense  of  the  railways,  whose 
rates  form  a  serious  charge  against  the  trade,  railway  freights  amounting  to  as 
much  as  18-|  per  cent  of  the  laid-down  cost  of  wheat  at  several  principal  markets. 
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Price  Situation 

The  price  situation  is  an  unusual  one.  Prices  of  wheat  in  various  interior 
markets  and  in  the  different  ports  are  quoted  on  entirely  different  bases.  The 
unit  of  weight  may  vary  greatly,  and  in  some  districts  the  commodity  is  priced 
at  so  much  weight  to  the  rupee.  It  is  obvious  that  a  much  greater  degree  of 
standardization  than  is  apparent  at  present  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  trade 
and  to  ihe  producers. 

Milling  Industry 

The  bulk  of  India's  wheat  crop  is  processed  in  primitive  mills  powered  by 
water  or  animals.  The  wheat  is  ground  between  stones  into  ata,  a  whole-wheat 
flour  in  universal  use.  In  some  districts  it  is  customary  to  make  other  types  of 
flour  through  sifting  and  grading,  but  this  is  rather  uncommon.  The  use  of 
electricity  and  internal  combustion  engines  for  motive  power  in  small  stone  mills 
is  increasing  rapidly,  and  the  low  cost  of  operating  such  small  plants  is  enabling 
them  to  supplant  the  household  industry.  Undoubtedly  the  extending  use  of 
electric  power  will  foster  further  increases  in  the  number  of  these  units.  There 
are,  as  well,  some  eighty  roller  mills  throughout  the  country,  located  principally 
at  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Karachi.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  modern 
construction  and  produce  a  variety  of  flours  for  sale  in  adjoining  districts,  but, 
owing  both  to  overhead  charges  and  the  competition  of  smaller  mills  in  a  market 
where  there  is  little  demand  for  variety  or  quality,  these  plants  have  difficulty 
in  maintaining  operations  at  profitable  levels. 

Recommendations  in  the  Report 

The  report  which  has  been  summarized  above  closes  with  a  series  of  con- 
clusions and  recommendations.  Principal  among  the  latter  are  the  suggestions 
that  weights  and  measures  should  be  standardized,  that  there  should  be  govern- 
mental supervision  of  market  charges,  and  that  market  news  should  be  more 
widely  disseminated  than  at  present.  It  is  also  pointed  out  that  the  trade  itself 
might  well  see  to  the  provision  of  adequate  storage  facilities  and  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  more  precise  standards  of  quality  and  contract  terms  than  are  now 
employed,  while  the  attention  of  farmers  and  others  is  drawn  to  the  desirability 
of  taking  full  advantage  of  the  research  work  of  agricultural  departments  in 
the  breeding  of  new  varieties,  and  that  various  types  should  be  grown  only  in 
suitable  areas.  The  report  closes  on  an  optimistic  note  in  an  expression  of  the 
belief  that  a  new  degree  of  co-operation  and  understanding  among  farmers, 
merchants,  and  millers  which  has  recently  been  evident  augurs  well  for  the 
future  of  India's  wheat  trade. 


THIRD  INDIAN  WHEAT  CROP  FORECAST 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  May  17,  1937. — The  third  Indian  wheat  crop  forecast,  as  of 
April  24  of  this  year,  has  been  published  in  the  Indian  Trade  Journal  of  May  6. 
The  figures  in  this  forecast  vary  considerably  from  those  published  in  a  previous 
report  on  this  subject  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1736:  May  8). 
In  this  latest  estimate  the  total  area  sown  to  wheat  is  shown  as  33,359,000 
acres,  a  decrease  from  the  previous  season  of  307,000  acres,  or  slightly  over 
1  per  cent.  The  estimated  yield,  however,  is  now  placed  at  10,241,000  tons,  an 
increase  of  6  per  cent  over  the  1935-36  total  of  9,700,000  tons. 

In  so  far  as  acreage  sown  is  concerned,  there  have  been  substantial  increases 
in  the  Punjab,  the  United  Provinces,  and  Hyderabad.    Decreased  acreages  are 
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recorded  principally  in  Rajputana,  the  Central  Provinces,  Berar,  Sind,  and 
Central  India.  With  regard  to  yields,  the  Punjab  is  expected  to  show  a  large 
increase  of  586,000  tons,  which,  with  heavily  increased  yields  per  acre  in 
Hyderabad,  Bengal,  Behar,  and  the  Northwest  Frontier  Province,  is  calculated 
to  show  a  net  increase  in  production  over  the  previous  crop  year  of  541,000 
tons. 

The  present  condition  of  the  wheat  crop  is  reported  to  be  good.  In  the 
principal  wheat-growing  areas  rainfall  has  been  beneficial,  although  a  certain 
amount  of  damage  has  been  caused  by  frost,  dust,  and  hail.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  crop  has  already  been  harvested. 

Current  Trends  in  Wheat  Production 

The  general  trend  in  Indian  wheat  production  has  been  a  satisfactory 
one.  During  the  past  ten  years  the  acreage  sown  to  wheat  has  fluctuated 
from  slightly  below  32,000,000  to  36,000,000,  and  since  the  1933-34  season  has 
shown  a  gradual  decline  to  present  levels.  Output,  on  the  other  hand,  reached 
a  maximum  in  1929-30  with  over  10,000,000  tons,  and  is  expected  this  season  to 
approximate  to  this  figure.  The  tendency  to  convergence  displayed  by  graphs 
of  acreage  and  yield  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  improving  conditions  in  the 
industry. 

Foreign  Trade  in  Wheat 

Exports  of  wheat  from  India  during  the  fiscal  years  ending  March  31 
amounted  to  2,100  tons  in  1933-34,  11,000  tons  in  1934-35,  9,600  tons  in  1935-36, 
and  increased  greatly  during  the  year  recently  ended  to  a  figure  of  231,500  tons. 
Enhanced  world  prices  for  this  cereal  as  compared  with  those  of  substitutes 
such  as  corn,  rice,  and  barley  were  responsible  for  this  improved  trade.  The 
United  Kingdom  was  the  principal  buyer  of  such  grain.  Imports  during  the 
year  1936-37  fell  off  to  117  tons,  as  compared  with  13,000  tons  in  the  previous 
fiscal  year. 


TRADE   OF  JAMAICA  IN  1936 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
II 

Exports 

In  1936,  Jamaica's  domestic  exports  totalled  £3,697,608  in  f.o.b.  value.  The 
1935  total  was  £3,691,494;  the  former  figure  is  the  highest  since  1930.  In  1936, 
as  compared  with  1935,  there  were  decreases  in  the  exported  quantities  of 
bananas,  raw  cocoa,  coconuts,  pimento,  and  a  few  other  articles,  but  increases 
in  citrus  fruit,  coffee,  ginger,  and  raw  sugar.  Below  is  indicated  the  distribution 
of  Jamaica's  domestic  export  trade  during  the  past  three  calendar  years: — 

Destination  1934    Per  Cent*     1935     Per  Cent*     1936    Per  Cent* 

United  Kingdom   £1,680.350  55.0    £2,070,366      56.2    £2.000,077  54.3 

Canada   903.616  29.6     1,033,778     28.1      1,093,408  29.7 

Other  British  Empire  countries  40,479  1.3         45,613       1.3         63,303  1.7 

United  States   281.345  9.2        327,849       8.9        264,919  7.2 

Other  foreign  countries  ..   ..  148,442  4.9        202,967       5.5        261.859  7.1 

Parcels  post,  all  countries! ..  .  13.801    10,921    14,042   

Ships'  stores   1,875   

Total  domestic   £3,069,908    100.0    £3,691.494    100.0    £3.697.60>8  100.0 

*  In  computing  percentages,  exports  by  parcels  post  are  not  taken  into  account, 
t  Unclassified  as  to  countries  of  destination. 

In  1936,  British  Empire  countries  took  85-7  per  cent  of  Jamaica's  domestic 
exports;  the  percentage  in  1935  was  85-6;  in  1934,  85-9;  and  in  1933,  85-1. 
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Principal  Export  Products 
bananas 

As  in  former  years,  bananas  were  the  most  valuable  item  of  Jamaica's 

export  trade  in  1936,  representing  51*7  per  cent  of  the  total.  Shipments  to  the 
chief  markets  during  that  year  were  as  follows: — 

Stems  £ 

Total                                                                         18.762.794  1,911,605 

To  United  Kingdom                                                   15,437.384  1,529,396 

Canada                                                                   2.458.375  289.360 

Holland                                                                    650.121  67,462 

Germany                                                                     183.619  21,416 

United  States                                                           33,295  3.971 

Bad  weather  experienced  in  September  and  October,  1935,  during  which 
year  the  total  exports  were  20,379,326  stems,  valued  at  £2,174,406,  caused  a 
decline  of  output  in  1936,  but  the  industry  has  now  completely  recovered  from 
that  setback.  Following  the  recommendations  of  an  official  commission  that 
recently  inquired  into  the  growing  and  marketing  of  bananas,  the  three  exporting 
concerns  now  work  together  in  certain  important  respects. 

RAW  SUGAR 

Raw  sugar  was  next  in  importance,  accounting  for  17-1  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  domestic  exports.   Shipments  in  1936  were  as  follows: — 

Long  Tons  £ 

Total                                                                              77,809  632,451 

To  Canada                                                                     65.398  533,157 

United  Kingdom                                                      12.284  98,202 

Australia                                                                    100'  800 

Total  exports  in  1935  were  68,939  tons;  in  1934,  54,227  tons;  and  in  1933, 
45,270  tons.  Field  and  factory  work  have  notably  improved  during  the  past  ten 
or  twelve  years.  Quite  recently,  a  well-known  English  financial  group  interested 
in  sugar  refining  has  acquired  a  large  block  of  estates  in  Jamaica.  Following 
the  decisions  of  the  International  Sugar  Conference,  there  has  been  a  moderate 
advance  in  the  f.o.b.  price  of  Jamaican  raws.  The  1935-36  crop  yielded  91,463 
tons,  and  that  for  1936-37,  now  over,  about  102,255  tons.  Before  the  conference 
had  finished  its  work,  the  1937-38  crop  was  provisionally  estimated  at  110,000 
tons. 

RUM 

Rum  was  third,  representing  5-2  per  cent  of  the  total.  Shipments  in  1936 
totalled  671,335  gallons  valued  at  £194,645,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  took 
426.230  gallons  (£91,741),  Germanv  135,443  gallons  (£36,893),  the  United  States 
38,235  gallons  (£37,717),  the  Bahamas  30,043  gallons  (£8,651),  and  Canada 
28.189  gallons  (£12,108).  Shipments  to  the  United  States  were  almost  entirely  in 
bottles;  to  other  countries  mostly  in  bulk,  except  to  Canada,  in  respect  of  which 
the  two  methods  seem  to  have  been  about  evenly  divided. 

COFFEE 

Raw  coffee  was  fourth  (4-4  per  cent).  Exports  in  1936  totalled  10,396,688 
pounds  valued  at  £160,980,  of  which  Canada  took  8,165,520  pounds  (£126,191), 
the  United  States  1,876,446  pounds  (£26,970),  and  the  United  Kingdom  293,178 
pounds  (£6,432) .    Total  exports  in  1935  were  7,593,697  pounds  (£155,452) . 

OTHER  PRODUCTS 

Pimento  was  fifth  (4-0  per  cent)-.  Total  exports  in  1936  were  5.888,425 
pounds  (£140,858),  of  which  the  United  States  took  2,161,083  pounds  (£51,331), 
Germany  1,295,594  pounds  (£31,349),  France  1.280,919  pounds  (£31,285) 
Holland  424,624  pounds  (£9,866),  and  the  United  Kingdom  336,267  pounds 
(£7,287) .  This  spice  was  shipped  to  twenty-six  countries  during  the  year  under 
review. 
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Sweet  oranges  were  sixth  (2-6  per  cent).  Exports  in  1936  totalled  257.482 
boxes  (£96,377)  as  compared  with  143,597  boxes  (£56,625 )  in  1935.  Of  the  1936 
exports,  Canada  took  116,572  boxes  (£40,229),  the  United  Kingdom  73,176  boxes 
(£28,667),  New  Zealand  58,217  boxes  (£23,388),  and  Bermuda  9,137  boxes 
(£3,917).  Citrus  cultivation  in  Jamaica  has  greatly  expanded  during  the  past 
few  years. 

In  1936,  following  the  reduction  of  supplies  of  bitter  oranges  from  Spain, 
on  account  of  the  civil  war  there,  much  attention  was  given  to  the  shipment  of 
this  variety  from  Jamaica,  exports  then  totalling  89,246  boxes  valued  at  £23,856 
as  compared  with  448  boxes  (£123)  in  1935. 

If  sweet  and  bitter  oranges,  grapefruit,  limes  and  other  citrus  fruit  be 
considered  as  a  single  item  of  export,  they  represent  a  total  value  of  £197,356, 
ranking  third  in  order  of  importance. 

Logwood  extract  was  seventh  (2-2  per  cent).  Total  exports  in  1936  were 
23.687  cwts.  (£77,239),  of  which  22,465  cwts.  (£72,975)  went  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  509  cwts.  (£1,892)  to  Belgium,  and  319  cwts.  (£1,155)  to  the  United 
States. 

Coconuts  were  eighth  (2-1  per  cent).  Shipments  in  1936  totalled  31,406,479 
nuts  (£76,276),  of  which  the  United  States  took  19,104,205  nuts  (£48,806), 
Canada  10,290,190  (£21,902),  and  the  United  Kingdom  1,847,480  (£4,961).  The 
exports  of  coconuts  have  declined  during  recent  years  in  consequence  of  the 
growing  demand  by  local  industries  making  soap  and  edible  oil  and  using  coco- 
nuts as  raw  material. 

Ginger  was  ninth  (2-0  per  cent  of  total).  Exports  in  1936  totalled  3,420,772 
pounds  (£72,636).  of  which  the  United  States  purchased  1,632,620  pounds 
(£36,036),  the  United  Kingdom  1,146.123  pounds  (£22,792),  Canada  339,700 
pounds  (£6,707),  and  Australia  134,409  pounds  (£3,545). 

Grapefruit  was  tenth  (1-9  per  cent).  Exports  in  1936  totalled  18,067,826 
in  number  (£69.763)  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  took  16,115,454  (£62,956), 
Canada  1.222,600  (£4,228),  Bermuda  182,316  (£717),  and  Holland  101,100 
(£303). 

Raw  cocoa  was  eleventh  (1-3  per  cent).  Shipments  in  1936  totalled 
3,640.405  pounds  (£49,684),  of  which  3,602,455  pounds  (£49,157)  went  to 
Canada  and  the  small  remainder  to  Palestine  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Losrwood  was  twelfth  (0-8  per  cent).  Total  exports  in  1936  were  12.224 
long  tons  (£29.964),  of  which  France  took  5,733  tons  (£14.837),  the  United 
States  2.842  tons  (£6,723) .  Germanv  2.345  tons  (£4,974) ,  the  United  Kingdom 
1,204  tons  (£3,155),  and  Belgium  100  tons  (£275). 


Besides  the  above  twelve  items,  which  together  accounted  for  95-3  per  cent 
of  the  total  value  of  Jamaica's  exports  in  1936,  shipments  were  made  during  that 
year  to  various  oountries  of  annatto,  hides,  honey,  limes,  essential  oils,  cigars, 
several  kinds  of  woods,  and  many  other  articles.  Though  no  single  item  repre- 
sented great  value,  the  aggregate  worth  of  these  minor  exports  was  considerable. 


Canada  took  the  following  percentages  of  Jamaica's  principal  items  of 
export  in  1936: — 


SOME  MINOR  EXPORTS 


Exports  to  Canada  by  Percentages 


Quantity  Value 


as  to  as  to 


Computed  Computed 

as  to  as  to 
Quantity  Value 


Bnminas  

Rugar   

Bum  

Coffee  

Pimento  

Sweet  oranges 
30501-3  J 


13.1  15.1 

84.0  84.3 
4.2  6.2 

78.5  78.3 

1.6  1.4 

45.1  42.0 


Logwood  extract.  . 

Coconuts  

Ginger  

Grapefruit  

Cocoa   

Logwood  


32.8 
9.9 
6.8 

99.0 


30.0 
9.2 
6.1 

99.0 
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Re-exports 

In  1936  the  total  value  of  re-exports  from  Jamiaca,  not  being  local  produce, 
was  £123,673,  of  which  the  United  States  took  £31,638,  the  United  Kingdom 
£31,080,  Trinidad  £13,126,  Canada  £11,811,  Panama  £6,457,  and  the  Dominican 
Republic  £6,242.  Included  in  these  re-exports  were  bullion  and  specie  totalling 
£18,548:  United  Kingdom  (£15,074),  Colombia  (£3,003) ;  but  not  so  included  were 
ships'  stores  totalling  £57,059.  The  total  value  of  the  re-export  trade  in  1935 
was  £147,439,  excluding  ships'  stores  aggregating  £39,530.  Goods  entered  for 
transhipment  in  1936  totalled  £356,702  in  value  as  compared  with  £350,105  in 
1935  and  £264,864  in  1934.  These  are  not  included  in  imports,  exports  or 
re-exports,  but  represent  only  in-transit  traffic. 

• 

TRADING  WITH  GERMANY 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(R.M.I  is  approximately  equal  to  Can.$0.40) 

Hamburg,  May  28,  1937. — Up  until  1931  German  import  trade  functioned 
on  a  normal  basis  with  its  volume  and  composition  determined  by  import  duties 
and  guided  by  commercial  treaties  with  other  countries.  In  that  year,  with  the 
coming  into  force  of  currency  transfer  restrictions,  this  complete  freedom  of 
movement  ceased  and,  in  its  place,  importers  were  granted  foreign  exchange 
allotments  which  were  based  on  their  turnover  during  preceding  periods  and 
within  which  they  were  free  to  pay  for  the  purchase  of  whatever  they  required 
in  their  own  particular  line  of  business. 

By  the  middle  of  1934  this  system  had  broken  down  completely  with  a 
reduction  in  the  quota,  between  February  and  May,  of  from  50  to  5  per  cent 
of  the  original  figure.  Finally,  a  day-to-day  allotment  was  inaugurated  which 
was  based  on  the  Reichsbank's  current  receipts  of  foreign  exchange.  As  a 
consequence  exporters  met  with  difficulties  in  receiving  payment,  outstanding- 
foreign  commercial  debts  rose  rapidly  and,  in  general,  a  condition  of  chaos 
was  reached. 

The  "  New  Plan  " 

As  a  consequence,  the  program  of  foreign  exchange  allotments  was  abandoned 
in  September,  1934,  and  superseded  by  a  system  whereby  a  foreign  exchange 
certificate  had  to  be  secured  for  each  individual  transaction  before  the  order 
was  placed.  This  was  the  so-called  "  New  Plan  "  which  was  sponsored  by  the 
Minister  of  Economic  Affairs,  and  the  object  of  which  was  to  shift  purchases  of 
raw  materials  to  countries  which  were  prepared  to  take  German  goods  in  pay- 
ment, to  curtail  the  importation  of  non-essential  goods,  and  to  authorize  the 
purchase  of  other  commodities  only  when  the  requisite  funds  were  available. 

Thus  import  trade,  limited  only  by  general  foreign  exchange  imports,  the 
customs  tariff  and  certain  licence  regulations,  was  supplanted  by  a  comprehensive 
system  of  control  administered  by  the  Government.  While  the  individual 
transactions  with  foreign  exporters  are  still  nominally  conducted  by  the  individual 
German  importer,  permission  to  purchase  must  first  be  secured  from  a  Govern- 
ment Bureau  which  takes  into  consideration  from  whom  the  goods  are  to  be 
purchased,  to  whom  they  are  to  be  sold,  and  the  price  at  which  the  business  is 
to  be  transacted. 

The  control  of  imports  under  this  existing  system  is  in  the  hands  of  twenty- 
eight  centralized  Supervising  or  Control  Boards,  each  of  which  is  responsible 
for  certain  commodities  or  groups  of  commodities.  Twenty-four  of  these  Control 
Boards  have  their  headquarters  in  Berlin,  two  (cotton  and  tobacco)  are  in 
Bremen,  one  (coffee)  is  in  Hamburg,  and  one  (skins  and  furs)  in  Leipzig. 
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Despite  the  absence  of  preferential  tariff  rates,  Canadian  trade  with 
Germany  reached  a  high  point  in  the  pre-depression  years  of  1927,  1928,  and 
1929.  With  the  inception  of  transfer  difficulties,  however,  a  retrogression  was 
immediately  noticeable  and,  in  1935,  the  value  of  imports  reached  its  lowest 
point,  having  declined  from  R.M.303,100,000  in  1929  to  only  R.M.13,300;000. 
In  1936  there  was  a  slight  recovery  to  R.M. 18,800,000.  On  the  other  hand, 
exports  from  Germany  to  Canada  did  not  register  a  correspondingly  heavy 
drop  and,  in  1936,  stood  at  R.M.35,100,000,  a  ratio  of  nearly  two  to  one  against 
imports. 

Payments  Agreement 

This  situation  was  rectified  and  trade  between  the  two  countries  was  placed 
on  an  entirely  new  and  different  basis  by  the  German-Canadian  Payments 
Agreement,  which  was  signed  at  Ottawa  on  October  22,  1936,  and  which  went 
into  effect  on  November  15.  See  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1709: 
October  31,  1936.)  By  virtue  of  this  arrangement  Germany  undertook  to  make 
available  for  the  purchase  of  Canadian  merchandise  all  foreign  exchange  accruing 
from  German  exports  to  Canada.  In  other  words,  every  dollar  secured  by  a 
German  exporter  for  goods  sold  to  Canada  may  now  be  employed  for  the  purchase 
of  Canadian  products  of  a  corresponding  value. 

FIXED  MAXIMUM  OF  PURCHASES 

An  innovation  incorporated  in  the  Canadian  Agreement  is  that  Germany 
engages  itself  to  allocate  a  percentage  of  the  total  sum  available  for  the  purchase 
of  specified  commodities  up  to,  in  most  instances,  a  fixed  maximum.  This 
percentage  is  set  at  63-10,  and  the  articles  to  which  it  is  allotted  include  wheat, 
apples,  cheese,  honey,  animal  casings,  seeds,  fish  and  fish  products,  fox  skins, 
lumber,  pegwood,  wood-pulp,  asbestos,  parts  of  agricultural  machinery,  and 
ice  hockey  equipment.  The  remaining  36-9  per  cent  is  at  the  free  disposal  of 
the  German  authorities  for  the  purchase  of  any  other  varieties  of  Canadian 
merchandise. 

HOW  ALLOTMENTS  ARE  MADE 

In  practice,  when  business  is  done  under  the  Canadian  Agreement,  the 
importer,  who  has  previously  received  quotations  on  one  of  the  specified  com- 
modities or  some  other  needed  article  from  his  Canadian  principal,  applies  to 
the  competent  Supervising  Board  for  an  import  permit.  In  this  connection  it 
is  advisable  that  he  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  supplied  with  a  pro  forma 
invoice  describing  the  goods  and  stating  the  price.  The  control  officials  ascertain 
that  the  quotation  is  not  above  the  world  market  level  and  then,  assuming  funds 
are  available,  use  their  own  discretion  in  granting  quotas  to  the  different 
applicants  who,  in  many  cases,  are  in  excess  of  the  limited  amount  of  business 
which  may  be  possible.  Allotments  are  customarily  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
particular  importer's  former  trade  with  Canada,  although  the  final  decision 
is  one  that  rests  entirely  between  the  individual  concerned  and  the  German 
authorities.  Allocations  are  made  every  month  and  are  based  on  the  amount 
of  foreign  exchange  which  was  received  during  the  last  month  but  one. 

IMPORT  PERMITS 

An  import  permit,  when  granted,  carries  with  it  authorization  to  secure 
foreign  exchange  to  pay  for  the  goods  indicated  at  the  given  price.  The  importer 
must,  of  course,  have  available  a  corresponding  sum  in  German  currency  with 
which  to  purchase  Canadian  dollars  to  pay  for  the  merchandise  upon  arrival. 
Permits  are  usually  only  valid  for  a  limited  time,  but  no  difficulty  has  been 
experienced  in  getting  extensions  when  goods  are  late  in  reaching  their  destination. 
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Actual  payment  for  Canadian  goods,  which  is  effected  in  the  ordinary  manner 
through  a  commercial  bank  is,  in  principle,  only  allowed  after  importation  has 
actually  taken  place  and  the  bill  of  lading  has  been  endorsed  accordingly  by 
the  Customs  House  at  the  port  of  entry. 

The  control  authorities  may,  however,  allow  an  exception  to  be  made  to 
this  rule  if  it  has  always  been  the  usual  trade  practice  to  make  payment,  prior 
to  importation,  upon  presentation  of  the  shipping  documents  either  in  Germany 
or  Canada.  The  German  importer  must,  however,  be  in  possession  of  a  valid 
foreign  exchange  permit  at  the  time  the  presentation  is  made. 

Under  the  German  foreign  exchange  regulations  the  payment  of  imported 
goods  by  a  credit  opened  abroad  is  regarded  as  the  acceptance  of  a  guarantee 
and  is  only  allowable  under  special  permit.  This  special  permit  is  not  needed, 
however,  when  the  German  Foreign  Exchange  Bank,  which  is  involved,  is  in 
the  habit  of  taking  over  such  obligations  and  when  the  Supervising  Office  has 
issued  a  foreign  exchange  permit  for  the  transaction  in  question. 

When  doing  business  with  Germany  under  the  new  conditions  the  principal 
point  for  the  Canadian  exporter  to  bear  in  tnind  is  not  to  make  shipment  until 
he  is  sure  the  German  importer  is  in  possession  of  an  import  permit.  When  this 
has  been  secured  and  its  conditions  complied  with,  and  assuming  the  importer 
has  the  necessary  coverage  in  marks,  the  seller  will,  in  due  course,  receive  the 
proceeds  of  the  transaction. 

No  special  certificates  or  consular  visas  are  required  when  doing  business 
with  Germany.    Private  barter  transactions  are  no  longer  permissible. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  SWEDEN 

J.  A.  MacDonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
Introduction 

Oslo,  May  14,  1937. — The  year  1936  witnessed  a  marked  improvement  in 
Swedish  economic  conditions.  Employment  in  the  various  main  branches  of 
industry  increased,  industrial  production  and  the  volume  of  foreign  trade  ex- 
panded, and  the  position  of  shipping  improved.  Agriculture  has  shown  far 
better  profits  than  during  the  depression,  although  recovery  has  not  been  com- 
parable with  the  improvement  in  industry.  The  recent  harvest  is  considered 
fully  up  to  the  average,  but  there  are  other  signs  of  retrogression  in  Swedish 
agriculture. 

The  price  level  remained,  on  the  whole,  unchanged  during  the  first  half  of 
the  year;  the  Royal  Board  of  Trade's  wholesale  price  index  number  was  the 
same  for  June,  1936,  as  it  had  been  six  months  earlier.  During  the  latter 
half  of  the  year,  on  the  other  hand,  a  fairly  marked  rise  in  prices  set  in,  amount- 
ing from  June  to  December  (according  to  the  index  just  mentioned)  to  about 
7  per  cent.  Not  least  noteworthy  has  been  the  rise  in  the  prices  of  the  staple 
export  articles,  pulp,  paper,  and  timber,  though  the  price  level  has  also  risen 
in  the  case  of  such  essential  import  commodities  as  coal,  commercial  iron  and 
metals. 

The  official  discount  rate  has  remained  unchanged  at  2\  per  cent.  The 
money  market  has  continued  to  be  very  easy,  and  during  1936  the  interest  level 
for  long-term  investments  showed,  if  anything,  a  falling  tendency. 

Foreign  Trade 

The  value  of  Sweden's  foreign  trade  last  year  increased  by  no  less  than 
about  13  per  cent  compared  with  1935,  exports  expanding  far  more  than  imports. 
The  net  result  was  a  reduced  import  surplus  for  1936  of  about  14  million  kronor 
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as  against  about  179  million  kronor  for  1935.  A  substantial  rise  in  exports  was 
noted  in  such  important  commodity  groups  as  vehicles,  machinery,  iron  ore, 
timber,  and  paper  pulp.  On  the  import  side,  among  other  articles,  iron  and 
steel  and  products  thereof,  as  well  as  oils  and  coal,  showed  higher  figures. 

The  Swedish  mercantile  fleet  recorded  better  employment  in  1936  than 
during  the  preceding  year,  and  the  freight  level  rose  considerably. 

Finance 

The  Swedish  krona  has  continued  to  be  firmly  linked  to  sterling.  Except 
for  three  brief  periods  aggregating  about  a  month  during  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  the  pound  has  been  maintained  throughout  at  the  now  traditional  rate  of 
kr.  19-40,  which,  since  the  middle  of  1933,  has  afforded  a  fixed  basis  of  great 
value  for  international  trading.  The  gold  value  of  the  krona  has  ranged  between 
56  and  57-8  per  cent.  The  dollar  quotation  has  moved  between  3-83  and  3-99, 
and  the  reiehsmark  quotation  between  154-50  and  160*75. 

Sweden  is  the  only  "  creditor  country  "  in  the  territory  covered  by  this 
office.  Her  financial  position,  already  very  strong,  improved  considerably  during 
1936.  The  gold  reserves  increased  steadily  throughout  1936,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  year  amounted  to  529-2  million  kronor  as  against  407-8  million  kronor  a 
year  previously.  During  the  same  period  the  note  circulation  increased  from 
785-9  million  kronor  to  893  million  kronor.  Reserves  of  foreign  exchange  also 
increased  from  629  million  kronor  to  717  million  kronor.  The  banks'  combined 
exchange  reserves  totalled  873-6  million  kronor  on  December  31,  1936,  as  against 
859-3  million  kronor  at  the  end  of  1935. 

Securities 

As  to  Sweden's  foreign  trade  in  securities,  the  trend  in  1936  offered  a  marked 
contrast  to  that  in  1935.  Whereas  during  the  latter  year  there  was  an  export 
surplus  of  securities  amounting  to  18-3  million  kronor,  there  was  an  import 
surplus  last  year  of  49-4  million  kronor,  accounted  for  by  the  net  imports  having 
practically  doubled  compared  with  1935,  while  the  exports  showed  a  relatively 
smaller  rise.  The  increase  in  imports  is  apportioned  almost  equally  between 
Swedish  and  foreign  paper,  whereas  Swedish  paper  is  almost  entirely  responsible 
for  the  increase  in  exports. 

Industry 

The  Federation  of  Swedish  Industries  published  in  1936  new  and  more 
complete  statistics  as  to  industrial  production,  taking  1935  as  a  basis.  The 
federation's  general  index  number  for  January  (seasonal  variations  eliminated) 
is  103,  and  for  December  114.  The  pulp  and  paper  industry  shows  about  the 
same  development  as  the  general  index,  while  the  timber  export,  industry 
remained  somewhat  below  100.  The  textile  industry  has  gone  up  to  about  114, 
the  iron  industry  to  117,  and  the  machine  industry  to  119.  The  foodstuffs 
industry  rose  to  109,  but  in  December  was  down  at  107. 

TIMBER 

The  position  of  the  timber  market  greatly  improved  during  1936,  and  the 
prices  for  all  specifications  rose.  To  some  extent  this  development  was  furthered 
by  the  international  agreement  on  a  restriction  of  output  reached  at  ihe  end 
of  1935.  The  Swedish  export  quota  of  820,000  standards  then  fixed  for  1936 
-  and  unaltered  for  1937 — has  been  disposed  of,  a  certain  scarcity  of  raw 
mair-rial  being  noticeable.  In  1935  the  corresponding  exports  amounted  to 
about  750,000  standards.  As  the  price  of  the  raw  material  has  also  risen  sub- 
stantially, and  as  wages  and  transport  costs  have  gone  up,  the  net  improvement 
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has  mainly  benefited  the  forest  owner,  whereas  the  results,  as  far  as  the  saw- 
milling  industry  is  concerned,  are  not  much  superior  to  the  1935  figures. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  enhanced  prices,  favourable  weather,  and  improved 
labour  conditions,  lumbering  has  been  proceeding  on  an  increased  scale.  The 
Swedish  forests  have  been  the  object  of  a  very  comprehensive  stocktaking,  and 
are  being  exploited  along  highly  rational  lines.  A  demand  has  now  been  put 
forward  for  a  continuous  forest  assessment,  and  there  have  been  promising 
hints  as  to  the  prospects  of  applying  to  forestry  methods  of  improving  plant 
species,  similar  to  those  that  have  already  borne  such  remarkable  results  in 
regard  to  cereals  cultivated  in  Sweden. 

PULP 

The  chemical  pulp  industry  has  benefited  greatly  from  increasing  world 
consumption.  The  demand  for  sulphite  pulp  has  been  so  great  that  the  total 
export  quantity  fixed  by  agreement  (SPS)  has  twice  been  increased  by  altogether 
250,000  tons  to  2,600,000  tons,  of  which  1,116,000  tons  are  allotted  to  Sweden. 
Sulphate  pulp,  which  was  already  doing  well  in  1935,  has  shown  further  sub- 
stantial improvement,  and  over  800,000  tons  were  exported  during  the  year. 
A  total  of  313,000  tons  of  mechanical  pulp  has  been  exported.  The  above 
figures  relate  to  dry  weight. 

Unfortunately  for  the  producers,  the  pulp  production  of  Sweden  had 
already  been  sold  before  the  prices  had  improved  to  any  substantial  degree,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  1937  output  was  also  sold  out  prior  to  the  rise.  Considerable 
quantities  of  chemical  pulp  for  delivery  in  1938,  equivalent  to  close  on  half  the 
year's  production,  were  also  contracted  for  by  the  turn  of  the  year. 

PAPER 

On  the  paper  market  the  supply  of  orders  has  been  good  throughout,  and 
the  price  level  has,  on  the  whole,  improved,  although  not  in  proportion  to  the 
development  on  the  pulp  market.  Newsprint  prices  continued  to  be  unsatis- 
factory during  1936,  although  towards  the  close  of  the  year  it  was  possible  to 
sell  off  remnant  lots  at  prices  which,  even  considering  the  rising  cost  of  pulp- 
wood,  coal,  and  chemicals,  were  favourable  enough.  The  export  quantity  of 
this  article  was  lower  than  in  1935,  so  that  the  total  volume  of  paper  exports 
remained  unchanged. 

IRON  AND  STEEL 

On  the  iron  market,  where  the  upswing  that  began  in  1934  had  become  still 
more  pronounced  in  1935,  the  threat  of  a  dispute  somewhat  clouded  the  open- 
ing weeks  of  the  year  under  review.  The  situation  improved,  however,  and 
boom  conditions  prevailed  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year.  The  rolling  mills 
became  occupied  to  capacity.  The  rise  in  the  home  consumption  of  iron  con- 
tinued, and  reached  a  total  for  the  year  of  953,400  tons  as  against  about  600,000 
tons  in  previous  good  years.  The  production  of  pig-iron  has,  however,  been 
hampered  by  a  scarcity  of  charcoal.  Pig  iron  imports,  which  were  heavy  even 
in  1935,  increased  to  166,300  tons,  or  about  67  per  cent. 

At  the  turn  of  the  year  the  peak  position  reached  during  1936  was  still 
maintained.  The  supply  of  orders  on  hand  is  probably  a  record.  During  the 
last  few  months  there  has  been  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  prices  of 
finished  products,  for  which  it  has  long  been  difficult,  in  spite  of  the  heavy 
demand,  to  obtain  a  rise  corresponding  to  the  increasing  costs  of  raw  materials. 
Owing  to  the  rearmament  programs,  there  is  a  scarcity  of  iron  and  steel  in  the 
world,  although  the  conditions  prevailing  on  the  Swedish  iron  market  would 
appear  to  have  but  little  direct  connection  with  the  demand  for  armament  pur- 
poses. 
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ENGINEERING 


After  a  slight  decline  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  engineering  industry 
has  been  well  to  the  fore  in  industrial  activity.  The  export  values  rose,  particu- 
larly towards  the  end  of  the  year,  but  it  is  the  home  demand  which  now  sustains 
this  industry.  Three-quarters  of  the  production  are  now  absorbed  by  domestic 
requirements,  as  against  two-thirds  in  1929. 

The  shipyards  record  a  further  strong  improvement,  though  the  quantitative 
increase  has  not  brought  profits  up  to  the  level  reached  during  the  previous 
boom.  The  supply  of  orders  on  hand  at  the  shipyards  is  almost  unprecedented. 
During  the  year  eighteen  cargo  vessels  and  twelve  tankers  were  launched, 
aggregating  154,000  gross  tons.  At  the  turn  of  the  year  125,000  gross  tons  of 
shipping  were  under  construction,  and  in  addition  225,000  tons  were  on  the 
books.  The  world  figures  for  vessels  under  construction  at  the  same  period 
were  2-25  million  tons,  or  over  one-third  more  than  a  year  previously.  In 
absolute  figures  the  shipbuilding  activity  of  Sweden  ranks  at  present  only  after 
that  of  England,  Germany,  Japan,  and  Holland. 


The  building  industry,  both  as  regards  the  construction  of  flats  and  the 
building  of  private  houses,  has  continued  very  active.  As  regards  flats,  the 
construction  of  rationalized  small  flats  predominates.  There  has,  however,  been 
a  good  demand  for  larger  flats  suitable  for  families,  and  these  are  increasingly 
more  difficult  to  find. 


As  to  the  possibilities  of  future  expansion  of  industrial  production,  a  certain 
retardation  would  appear  to  be  inevitable,  since  many  factories  are  already 
working  at  full  capacity,  and  a  marked  scarcity  of  raw  materials  is  becoming 
noticeable.  Moreover,  difficulties  have  arisen  in  procuring  skilled  labour.  In 
the  face  of  all  the  factors  of  insecurity,  Swedish  industrialists  and  business  men 
seem  to  be  aiming  at  intensification  rather  than  expansion,  although  some  new 
industrial  construction  has  got  under  way.  The  chief  objective  seems  to  be  to 
consolidate  the  present  position,  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  liquidity,  and  to 
keep  productive  efficiency  up  to  a  very  high  standard.  Rationalization  is  also 
aiming  at  improved  working  conditions,  and  altogether  both  employers  and 
workers  are  intent  on  creating  a  better  social  understanding. 


The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  Central  Statistical  Bureau's 
latest  estimated  quantitative  figures  for  the  1936  harvest,  together  with  com- 
parative data  for  the  years  1934  and  1935: — 


BUILDING 


POSSIBILITIES  OF  EXPANSION 


Agriculture 


1934        1935  1936 


Figures  in  1.000  Tons 


Autumn  wheat  

Spring  wheat  

Autumn  rye  

Spring  rye  

Barley  

Oats  

Mangcorn  

Peas  

Potatoes  

Fodder  roots  

Hay  from  cultivated  grasslands 
Xatural  meadow  hay  


632  534  461 

125  109  125 

507  418  335 

10  12  18 

215  222  200 

1,229  1.239  1,238 

541  564  550 

33  38  36 

1.979  1.757  1.826 

2.969  2.804  2,753 

4,527  4.962  4,791 

462  540  559 


On  the  whole,  the  results  of  the  harvest  in  1936  may  be  regarded  as  fully 
average.    The  wheat  and  rye  harvests,  which  underwent  a  strong  decline  in 
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1935,  decreased  still  further  in  1936,  namely  by  133,200  tons,  or  about  12  per 
cent.  This  reduction  did  not,  however,  affect  the  spring  grain.  Barley  and,  to 
a  less  extent,  mangcorn  showed  a  quantitative  reduction  compared  with  1935, 
whereas  the  size  of  the  oat  crop  in  1936  was  fully  comparable  with  those  of 
the  two  immediately  preceding  years.  As  to  the  root  crops,  the  potato  crop 
turned  out  to  be  slightly  better  last  year  than  in  1935,  whereas  fodder  roots 
gave  a  somewhat  smaller  yield.  In  regard  to  quality,  however,  the  latter  appears 
to  have  been  superior  to  the  former.  Last  year's  sugar-beet  crop  was  satis- 
factory. 

Unemployment 

The  labour  market  may  be  said  to  have  further  improved  in  two  senses. 
Statistically,  employment  has  increased  from  89-3  per  cent  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  to  92-1  per  cent  in  November;  in  this  figure  the  category  of  labour 
that  is  at  present  most  favourably  placed  weighs  heaviest.  A  no  less  significant 
fact  is  that  yet  another  year  has  elapsed  without  any  serious  disputes,  and  that 
a  new  tradition  is  apparently  beginning  to  emerge  from  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  terms  of  work.  Adjustments  made  in  collective  agreements  have  generally 
entailed  improved  conditions,  and  this  has  been  particularly  true  of  agricultural 
workers. 

The  trade  unions  have  a  membership  of  about  750,000.  The  highest 
monthly  average  number  of  unemployed  reported  to  the  trade  unions  was  97,500 
in  January  (in  1935,  114,900),  and  the  lowest  was  47,500  in  August  (in  1935, 
56,700).  The  number  applying  to  the  Unemployment  Commission  for  work  was 
61,000  in  January,  21,000  in  August,  and  31,000  in  December. 

DANISH   GRAIN  LAW 

Richard  Grew,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  May  25,  1937. — Under  date  May  7,  the  Danish  Government  has  again 
passed  a  law  amending  the  Danish  Grain  Law  of  April  7,  1936,  information 
about  which  has  appeared  in  Nos.  1688,  1703,  1711,  and  1727  of  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Formerly  it  was  necessary  for  importers  of  foreign  grain  and  feeding  stuffs 
to  apply  in  advance  to  the  Valuta  Office  for  permission  to  import  a  certain 
quantity  before  a  permit  would  be  issued.  This  procedure  has  been  abolished, 
and  importers  now  must,  within  three  days  after  a  contract  has  been  made, 
submit  either  the  contract  or  a  confirmation  of  purchase  to  the  Valuta  Central 
to  be  stamped. 

A  further  amendment  authorizes  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Minister  of  Trade,  Industry,  and  Shipping,  and  after 
joint  deliberation  with  the  Agricultural  Council,  to  prohibit  the  export  from 
Denmark  of  grain  and  products  thereof,  as  well  as  feeding  stuffs. 

MARKET  FOR  CANNED  LOBSTER  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  kilo  equals  2*2  pounds;  one  florin  or  guilder  equals  SO. 55  at  present 
rate  of  exchange,  though  prior  to  devaluation  on  September  26,  1936,  it  equalled 
approximately  $0 . 67.) 

Rotterdam,  May  25,  1937. — Inquiries  have  been  received  at  the  Rotterdam 
office  from  Holland  importers  for  direct  contacts  with  shippers  of  Canadian 
canned  lobster.  Dealers'  stocks  of  last  year's  catch  have  been  almost  entirely 
disposed  of  and  interest  in  the  new  pack  is  now  evident.  There  exists  a  fair 
outlet  in  this  country  for  such  supplies,  and  Canadian  lobster  is  in  good  demand 
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for  sale  to  the  better-class  and  luxury  trades.  Canned  lobster  is  principally 
used  in  preparation  of  lobster  mayonnaise  salads,  sometimes  for  lobster  sand- 
wiches, and  occasionally  for  lobster  cocktails. 

Canadian  canned  lobster  is  known  and  appreciated  in  this  country.  The 
demand  is  for  first-quality  goods.  Sales  are  now  confined  chiefly  to  one  Cana- 
dian brand.  Importers  would  be  interested  in  both  labelled  and  unlabelled 
goods  provided  good  quality  was  maintained. 

Imports 

Imports  into  the  Netherlands  of  canned  lobster  are  not  given  separately 
in  the  official  trade  returns  but  are  included  with  those  of  canned  crab.  Total 
arrivals  under  this  combined  heading  during  the  last  four  years  are  outlined  in 
the  table  reproduced  below,  details  of  1936  imports  being  appended  thereafter:  — 


Kilos 

Florins 

1933  

  143,978 

134,176 

1934   

  128,393 

107,254 

1935   

  144,850 

106,755 

1936   

  139,464 

108,908 

Countries  of  origin  in  1936: 

  4,890 

2,999 

  48,892 

55,173 

  70,573 

41,588 

  8,882 

4.967 

  2,236 

1,794 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  foregoing  that  the  principal  supplier  is  Japan, 
but  these  arrivals  are  confined  to  the  cheaper-priced  crab.  Great  Britain  is  the 
next  country  in  order  of  importance.  Some  of  these  supplies  are  Canadian  or 
Newfoundland  lobster,  forwarded  via  that  country,  and  the  rest  principally 
Japanese  crab  in  transit.  Canada  is  in  third  place,  being  credited  with  8,882 
kilos  ( 19,540  pounds)  valued  at  fl.  4,967  (at  present  rate  of  exchange  approxi- 
mately $2,732,  but  a  considerable  proportion  was  received  before  the  devaluation 
of  the  guilder  on  September  26,  1936,  prior  to  which  date  one  florin  equalled 
approximately  $0.67  instead  of  the  current  quotation  of  about  $0.55) . 

In  1935  direct  imports  from  Canada  amounted  to  7,029  kilos  (15,464  pounds) 
valued  at  fl.  3,597  (at  that  time  equalling  $2,410). 

Canadian  statistics  for  1935  give  exports  to  the  Netherlands  of  10,200  pounds 
valued  at  $5,175,  and  for  1936  of  12,000  pounds  valued  at  $6,822.  (Direct 
exports  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  have  averaged  $5,000.) 

Market  Specifications,  Terms,  etc. 

Tins  of  1-pound,  -^-pound,  and  ^-pound  are  the  usual  sizes.  Imports  are 
fairly  evenly  divided  between  these  three  packs.  Due  to  the  proximity  of  Great 
Britain,  where  supplies  may  be  obtained  in  small  quantities  and  at  short  notice, 
the  size  of  orders  placed  at  one  time  for  direct  shipment  would  average  around 
50  cases. 

Terms  are  usually  cash  against  documents,  and  as  most  of  the  firms  interested 
in  this  country  are  wholesaler/importers  quotations  should  be  net  c.i.f.  Nether- 
lands ports.  Some  dealers  have  specified  a  desire  to  work  on  an  agency  basis, 
in  which  case  a  commission  ranging  from  2\  to  5  per  cent,  according  to  the 
exporter's  practice,  should  be  included  in  the  c.i.f.  prices. 

Exporters  must  expect  to  meet  the  competition  of  other  established  Canadian 
shippers,  in  addition  to  the  offers  from  Newfoundland.  Supplies  from  the 
Dominion,  however,  are  preferred  to  those  originating  in  the  latter  country  and 
can  thus  command  a  premium.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  also  the  pressure 
of  Japanese  crab  exporters  whose  products,  while  not  competing  directly  for  the 
same  sort  of  trade,  are  sold  in  some  medium-class  and  cheap  restaurants  in  place 
of  lobster. 
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Canned  lobster  (as  well  as  canned  crab)  is  dutiable  at  31  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  the  c.i.f.  value  plus  a  4  per  cent  turnover  tax  collected  on  the  duty-paid 
value  of  the  merchandise.  There  is  only  a  single  column  tariff  in  Holland  and 
imports  from  all  sources  are  subject  to  the  same  levies.  There  are  no  payment 
or  transfer-of-funds  restrictions. 

Interested  exporters  are  requested  to  get  in  touch  with  the  Rotterdam  office, 
preferably  furnishing  all  details  with  their  first  communication.  These  data 
should  include  c.i.f.  Netherlands  port  prices,  mention  of  whether  the  quotations 
include  a  commission  or  not,  terms  desired,  and  whether  the  goods  are  to  be 
sent  labelled  or  unlabelled.  Several  sample  tins  should  also  be  forwarded  for 
the  inspection  of  prospective  importers. 


EXCHANGE  CONDITIONS  IN  URUGUAY 

According  to  recent  reports  from  Uruguay,  imports  into  that  country  from 
countries  to  which  exchange  quotas  have  not  been  granted  are  now  subject  to 
an  exchange  surcharge.  Payments  for  goods  imported  from  non-quota  countries, 
such  as  Canada,  will  bear  an  exchange  surcharge  of  10  per  cent  above  the  rate 
applicable  in  respect  to  payments  for  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  United 
States,  and  other  countries  to  which  quarterly  exchange  quotas  are  regularly 
granted. 

As  yet,  the  situation  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  new  regulations,  as  they 
apply  to  Canadian  trade,  is  not  fully  clarified.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  important 
that,  prior  to  making  shipments  to  Uruguay,  Canadian  exporters  should 
endeavour  to  secure  from  their  Uruguayan  customers  or  agents  definite  infor- 
mation regarding  the  exchange  requirements  in  respect  to  the  particular  goods 
in  question  and  should,  in  addition,  receive  explicit  assurance  that  the  necessary 
import  permits  have  been  applied  for  and  obtained. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  CHILE  IN  1936 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Lima,  May  24,  1937.— Preliminary  returns  recently  released  indicate  that 
a  considerable  improvement  took  place  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Chile  in  1936 
over  that  of  1935.  Total  exports  during  the  past  calendar  year  amounted  to 
548,800,000  pesos  of  6d.  gold,  and  imports  were  valued  at  346,700,000  pesos  of 
6d.  gold.  These  returns  do  not  include  precious  metals  or  specie.  Exports  in 
1935  were  valued  at  464,40J>Od$  pesos  and  imports  at  295,000,000  pesos. 

It  will  be  noted  fron*  the  ta,ble  that  immediately  follows  that  during  the 
past  ten  years  the  lowest  value  foy  exports  occurred  in  1932  while  1933  was  the 
year  of  lowest  imports  during  that  period.  The  table,  too,  clearly  indicates  the 
contraction  that  has  taken  place  during  the  past  ten  years. 


Imports  Exports 

Year  Pesos  of  6d.  Gold  Pesos  of  6d.  Gold 

1927    1,062.000,000  1.073,000.000 

1928    1.964.500.000  1.196,200,000 

1929    2.297.100.000  1. 629,900.000 

1930    1.326.400.000  1. 400.000.000 

1931'   824,400,000  705.700,000 

1932    281.600,000  213.700.000 

1933    330.800.000  181.600,000 

1934    459,800.000  213.800.000 

1935    464.400,000  295,000.000 

1936    548,800,000  346,700,000 
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Returns  for  1936  in  comparison  with  those  for  1929  show  that  exports  and 
imports  amounted  to  23-9  per  cent  and  21-3  per  cent  respectively  of  the  returns 
for  that  year.  Export  returns  for  1936  are  18-1  per  cent  above  those  for  1935 
and  94-9  per  cent  over  those  of  1932.  On  the  other  hand,  import  returns  show 
an  increase  of  17-5  per  cent  over  those  for  1935  and  62-2  per  cent  above  those 
for  1932. 

Detailed  returns  are  not  as  yet  available  to  indicate  separate  commodities, 
but  in  the  case  of  exports,  80  per  cent  are  in  the  mineral  group  and  the  large  bulk 
of  the  remainder  consist  of  agricultural  and  dairy  products.  Although  these 
proportions  have  been  maintained  in  recent  years,  there  has  been  some  increase 
in  the  exports  of  agricultural  and  dairy  products. 

The  following  tables  show  the  total  returns  for  exports  and  imports  in 
1935  and  1936,  according  to  customs  statistical  groupings: — 


Exports  from  Chile  by  Principal  Groups 

1935  1936 
Pesos  of  Od.  Gold     Per  Cent  Pesos  of  6d.  Gold    Per  Cent 


Mineral  products   366.673.800  78.9  41 5,779. 500  75.7 

Dairy  products   33.708.70O  7.4  46,867,500  8.5 

Agricultural  products   43.114.000  9.3  64.317,900  11.7 

Alimentary  industries   10.436.200  2.2  11.493.200  2.2 

Various   10,464.200  2.2  10.32O.70O  1.9 


464.396.900  100.0  548.778,800  100.0 


Imports  into  Chile  by  Principal  Groupi 


Mineral  products  

Agricultural  products  

Alimentary  industries  

Textile  industries  

Chemical  industries  

Metallurgical  industries  

Industrial  machinery  and  articles 

Manufactures,  various  

Machinery  and  articles  for  trans- 
port   

Various  


1935  1936 
Million  Pesos     Per  Cent       Million  Pesos     Per  Cent 


19,600.2 

6.6 

18,737.9 

5 

4 

25,626.3 

8.7 

27.238.5 

7 

9 

15.464.1 

5.3 

16,828.3 

4 

6 

64.034 . 7 

21.6 

73^697.6 

21 

2 

39,869.3 

13.5 

43.455.7 

12 

5 

36,950.2 

12.6 

44.408.6 

12 

0 

34,747.8 

11.7 

52.777.6 

15 

3 

28,175.1 

9.6 

33,244.5 

9 

6 

25,011.8 

8.5 

27.071.4 

7 

8 

5,548.5 

1.9 

9,248 . 5 

2 

6 

295,037.0 

100.0 

346.708.6 

100 

0 

Principal  Sources  of  Supply 

During  the  last  two  years,  Germany,  the  United  States,  the  United  King- 
dom. Peru,  Argentina,  and  Japan  supplied  80  per  cent  of  the  total  imports. 
Imports  from  Germany  increased  by  64  per  cent  over  those  of  1935,  placing  that 
country  in  first  place  as  a  source  of  imports-  Principal  items  imported  from 
that  country  were  products  of  the  textile,  chemical  and  metallurgical  industries, 
machinery  for  those  industries,  railway  equipment,  and  diversified  manufactures. 

The  United  States,  which  had  previously  occupied  first  place  as  a  source 
of  supply,  increased  its  sales  by  7  per  cent  over  those  of  1935.  Principal 
imports  from  the  United  States  consisted  of  petroleum  and  its  derivatives, 
products  used  by  the  textile,  chemical  and  metallurgical  industries,  automobiles, 
and  various  manufactures.  Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  declined  7  per 
cent  from  those  of  1935  and  consisted  in  large  part  of  textiles.  Imports  from 
Peru  largely  consisted  of  sugar,  petroleum  and  its  derivatives,  cotton  seed,  and 
tropical  fruits.  Purchases  from  Argentina  consisted  chiefly  of  cattle  and  live 
stock;  those  from  Japan  were  principally  textile  manufactures.  During  1936. 
imports  increased  over  those  of  1935  in  the  case  of  Germany,  the  United 
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States,  Cuba,  Peru,  Venezuela,  Belgium,  Italy,  India,  and  Java.  Those  from 
Great  Britain,  Japan,  and  Spain  declined. 

The  following  table  shows  imports  by  countries,  together  with  a  comparison 
for  1935:— 


I?7vpoTts  by  Countries, 

in  Millions  of  Pesos 

of  6d.  Gold 

Country 

1935 

Per  Cent 

1936 

Per  Cent 

  9.3 

3 

.  2 

9 

.  8 

2.8 

. .  ..  3.8 
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.  6 
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6. 
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Exports 

Of  Chile's  total  1936  exports,  which  amounted  to  pesos  548,700.000,  pesos 
158,500,000  consisted  of  nitrate  and  iodine  sales,  shipped  to  order,  and  other 
goods  to  the  value  of  pesos  13,600,000  were  exported  in  a  similar  manner.  Owing 
to  this  peculiarity  of  Chile's  trade,  it  is  not  possible,  at  this  date,  to  supply  the 
exact  destination  of  exports  for  the  past  year.  However,  in  the  following  table 
a  relative  proportion  has  been  made  of  the  total  purchases  of  Chilean  products 
and  indicates  the  value  of  exports  in  1935  and  1936  by  country  of  destination:  — 

Countries  of  Destination  of  Exports  from  Chile,  in  Millions  of  Pesos  of  6d.  Gold 


Country 

1935 

Per  Cent 

1936 

Per  Cent 
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MINERAL  PRODUCTION  AND  TRADE  OF  CHINA 

H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(While  the  statistics  in  the  following  report  in  regard;  to  exports  are  given 
in  Yuan  or  Chinese  standard  dollars,  the  import  figures  are  shown  in  gold  units, 
the  official  monetary  unit  used  by  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  when  assessing 
the  value  of  imports.  The  average  values  of  the  Yuan  dollar  and  gold  unit 
during  the  years  1934,  1935,  and  1936  are  given  below: — 

1934  1935  1936 

Yuan  dollar   U.S.S0.34         U.SJ0.36  U.SJ0.30 

Gold  unit   U.S.S0.67         U.S. $0,676  U.S.S0.671 

One  quintal  equals  approximately  220  pounds;    one  kilogram,  2-2  pounds. 

Metric  tons  are  used  throughout  this  report:    1  metric  ton  equals  2,204-6 

pounds.) 

Shanghai,  May  1,  1937. — While  China  is  known  to  possess  a  wide  variety 
of  minerals,  in  the  absence  of  any  official  geological  survey  comparable  with 
that  undertaken  in  most  Western  countries,  it  is  impossible  to  gauge  the  extent 
of  her  mineral  resources.  Similarly,  as  regards  production,  apart  from  the 
statistics  available  from  a  limited  number  of  coal-mines  operating  under  sino- 
foreign  management,  very  little  data  is  obtainable  as  the  output  of  the  purely 
Chinese  mines,  most  of  which  are  operated  by  crude  methods  with  no  organized 
record  of  production,  is  difficult  to  estimate.  Broadly  speaking,  however,  it 
can  be  taken  that,  with  the  exception  of  coal,  iron  ore,  tin,  antimony,  and 
tungsten,  all  of  which  are  produced  on  a  considerable  scale,  mining  is  a  relatively 
undeveloped  industry  in  China  proper. 

A  rough  indication  of  China's  position  in  mining  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  table,  which  shows  the  value,  in  Chinese  standard  dollars,  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  China  for  the  last  two  years  in  basic  mineral  and  metal 
products: — 

1935  1936 
Exports  Imports  Exports  Imports 

Ores   $11,893,050       $     136.159       $15,437,486       $  202,811 

Metals   28.53:8,166  8.281.114         37.209.437  10.769.213 

Coal  and  coke   6.597.502  8.202.865         11.025.341  6.442.434 

Petroleum  products   83.164.449    86.637,345 

$47,028,718       $99,874,587       $63,672,264  $104,051,803 
The  above  totals  do  not  include  manufactured  articles  but.  with  one  or  two  minor  excep- 
tion*, embrace  the  principal  mineral  products  identified  with  China's  foreign  trade. 

Mining  Legislation 

The  exploitation  of  China's  mineral  industry  has  in  the  past  been  handi- 
capped by  disturbed  political  conditions,  and  in  more  recent  years  the  deter- 
mination of  the  National  Government,  through  legislation,  to  retain  control  of 
the  country's  mineral  resources  in  Chinese  hands  has  discouraged  participation 
by  foreign  interests,  with  the  exception  of  coal-mining,  in  which  industry  several 
joint  sino-foreign  enterprises  have  been  engaged  for  many  years.  New  mining- 
law-  were  promulgated  by  the  National  Government  in  1930  and  are  summarized 
as  follows: — 

CI)  Mining  rights  within  the  Republic  of  China  belong  to  the  Government. 
No  prospecting  or  exploitation  of  any  mineral  is  allowed  except  when  such  rights 
are  given  by  the  Government  according  to  law. 

(2)  Mining  rights  are  given  to  claims  within  definite  areas  which  should 
be  duly  registered  by  the  Ministry  of  Industries. 

(3)  Foreign  capital  can  be  admitted  in  a  company  under  the  following 
conditions:  (a)  The  Chinese  capital  of  the  company  must  be  at  least  51  per  cent 
of  the  total;  (b)  more  than  half  of  the  directors  of  the  company  must  be 
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Chinese  citizens;  (c)  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  and  the  manager 
of  the  company  must  be  Chinese. 

Broadly  speaking,  except  for  the  coal,  iron  ore,  and  tin  industries,  the 
greater  part  of  mining  operations  in  China  is  carried  on  by  simple  old-style 
Chinese  methods  operated  by  enterprises  having  very  little  capital  resources  and 
therefore  not  in  a  position  to  install  modern  equipment.  In  this  connection  one 
authority  points  out  that  the  majority  of  the  ore  bodies  known  are  of  small 
dimensions  and  only  adapted  to  crude  small-scale  operations.  Many  workers 
are  employed  at  mining  during  seasons  when  they  are  not  required  on  near-by 
farms  and  are  satisfied  with  a  smaller  wage  than  would  be  possible  if  the  workers 
were  continuously  dependent  on  mining  for  a  livelihood. 

Variety  of  Chinese  Minerals 

In  addition  to  the  more  important  minerals,  which  include  coal,  antimony, 
tungsten,  tin,  iron  ore,  and  salt,  China  also  produces  on  a  small  scale  a  wide 
variety  of  mineral  and  metal  products,  including  petroleum,  lead,  zinc,  manganese, 
arsenic,  mercury,  bismuth,  copper,  gold,  silver,  gypsum,  sulphur,  natural  soda, 
asbestos,  fluorspar,  graphite,  nickel,  talc,  fireclay,  and  porcelain  clay. 

Notes  on  the  Principal  Minerals 

The  following  comments  deal  briefly  with  the  principal  branches  of  Chinese 
mining: — 

Coal 

Although  exceeded  by  tin  as  regards  actual  value  of  exports,  from  the 
standpoint  of  quantity  production  and  number  of  workers  employed  coal  is 
the  most  important  mineral  produced  in  China,  and  it  has  been  extensively 
mined  by  modern  methods  for  over  thirty  years.  There  are  some  half-dozen 
sino-foreign  joint  mining  enterprises  operating  principally  in  the  northern  section 
of  the  country,  the  largest  producing  areas  being  the  provinces  of  Hopei,  Shan- 
tung. Shensi,  and  Honan. 

The  average  quality  of  coal  produced  in  China  is  considered  to  be  of  an 
inferior  grade  unsuitable  for  coking  purposes  owing  to  its  high  percentage  of 
ash  content.  According  to  one  authority,  China  is  said  to  contain  one  of  the 
world's  largest  coal  resources,  it  being  estimated  as  recently  as  1934  that  there 
is  coal  reserve  of  240  billion  metric  tons,  of  which  182  billion  consists  of 
bituminous,  45  billion  of  anthracite,  and  the  small  remaining  balance  lignite. 
Another  estimate  places  the  probable  total  coal  resources  of  China  at  approxi- 
mately 1,000  billion  tons.  Similarly,  estimates  of  production  show  wide  variation. 
According  to  one  official  source,  however,  the  probable  output  for  the  whole  of 
China  proper  from  1933  to  1935  inclusive,  was  as  follows: — 

Bituminous  Anthracite 

M.  Tons  M.  Tons 

1933    10,085,577  2,433,751 

1934    11.649,499  2,403,734 

1935    10,000,000  1,500,000 

No  official  figures  for  1936  are  available,  but  one  well-recognized  private 
authority  estimates  that  a  production  of  14,000,000  tons  was  attained  for 
bituminous  coal  and  of  3,000,000  tons  for  anthracite. 

China  is  both  an  exporter  and  importer  of  coal,  as  shown  by  the  following 
table;  giving  figures  for  1935  and  1936: — 

Exports  {including  Coal  for  Ships'  Bunkers) 

1935  1936 

M.  Tons       Yuan$  M.Tons          Yuan  $ 

Total  exports                                           877.130       6.597,502  1.374,942  11,025,341 

Japan                                               625.200       4.690.919  1.047.132  8,443.397 
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Imports 

1935  1936 

M.Tons     Gold  Units  M.  Tons     Gold  Units 

Total  imports                                               774,441       4.470.879  560,687  2.844,584 

French  Indochina                                 245.432       1.455,879  301,617  1.515,305 

Japan                                                    176,714         829,955  95,276  402,381 

Japan  is  the  principal  outlet  for  Chinese  coal,  which  is  disposed  of  in  the 
Japanese  market  as  a  cheap  low-grade  gas  coal,  competing  on  a  price  basis  with 
local  Japanese  supplies.  Practically  all  of  this  business  is  from  North  China 
coal-fields. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table,  French  Indo-China  is  the  leading 
source  of  supply  for  imports.  The  coal  from  that  country  consists  of  what  is 
known  as  Hongay  anthracite,  which  is  shipped  principally  to  South  and  Central 
China.  Most  of  this  anthracite  is  comprised  of  slack  as  distinct  from  lump 
coal,  as  the  latter  (which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  qualities  of  anthracite  in 
the  world)  is  mainly  shipped  to  France.  Very  little  anthracite  from  French 
Indo-China  is  shipped  to  points  north  of  Shanghai  as  the  consumption  of  this 
class  of  coal  in  North  China  is  mainly  taken  care  of  from  nearby  anthracite 
coal-mines  in  the  province  of  Shensi  or  from  the  neighbouring  province  of  Hopei. 

As  in  the  case  of  bituminous  coal  produced  in  China,  the  anthracite  output 
is  also  of  a  comparatively  low  grade  and  contains  a  high  average  ash  content. 

Efforts  made  several  years  ago  to  introduce  British  Columbia  coal  to  this 
market  showed  conclusively  that  the  Canadian  product  could  not  compete  against 
domestic  or  other  nearby  Asiatic  sources  of  supply. 


Tin 

Tin  constitutes  the  most  important  metal  produced  in  China  and  leads  all 
other  mineral  products  as  regards  the  value  of  exports.  The  industry  is  pretty 
well  centred  in  South  China  in  the  province  of  Yunnan,  which  accounts  for 
somewhere  between  80  and  90  per  cent  of  the  country's  total  output.  As  the  tin 
produced  in  Yunnan  is  practically  all  marketed  abroad,  the  most  reliable  gauge 
to  the  extent  of  the  industry  lies  in  the  export  figures,  which  are  given  below  for 
the  past  three  years: — 

Quintals  Yuan  $ 

1934    64.424  14.173,318 

1935    91.797  20.381.104 

1936    112,604  26,768,934 

The  Yunnan  tin  industry,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  of  that 
province,  is  understood  to  have  its  own  direct  selling  connections  abroad.  It 
is  also  reported  that  during  the  past  three  years  this  industry  has  developed 
under  the  progressive  policy  of  the  Yunnan  Government,  as  a  result  of  which 
the  quality  of  tin  exported  has  considerably  improved  and  is  now  offering  serious 
competition  to  other  world  suppliers.  Most  of  the  tin-mines  are  still  being 
worked  by  a  number  of  small  native  enterprises,  but  a  modern  tin-smelting 
plant  was  established  in  1932  by  a  joint  government  and  private  enterprise. 
This  plant  is  now  understood  to  be  responsible  for  approximately  25  per  cent 
of  the  total  amount  of  tin  produced  in  the  province  of  Yunnan,  and  it  is  the 
output  from  this  concern  which  has  shown  the  above-mentioned  improvement 
in  quality  during  the  last  few  years. 

In  addition  to  exports,  there  is  a  relatively  small  annual  importation  of 
tin  ingots  and  slabs  into  China,  principally  from  the  Straits  Settlements  and 
the  Federated  Malay  States.  This  tin  is  usually  mixed  with  the  domestic 
product  and  subsequently  employed  for  various  industrial  purposes.  About 
90  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  are  credited  to  Shanghai. 
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Antimony 

In  antimony  China  dominates  the  world  market,  accounting  in  recent  years 
for  approximately  70  per  cent  of  the  total  world  output  of  this  product.  Around 
90  per  cent  of  Chinese  antimony  is  mined  in  the  province  of  Hunan.  Practically 
the  whole  of  the  output  is  exported  from  the  port  of  Hankow  on  the  Yangtsze 
River.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  Central  Government  declared  a 
monopoly  of  antimony  and  announced  that  all  supplies  would  be  disposed  of 
through  a  selling  bureau  set  up  for  the  purpose. 

In  lieu  of  accurate  production  figures,  and  having  in  mind  that  antimony 
is  practically  all  exported,  the  following  statistics,  covering  exports  to  the  chief 
consuming  countries  during  the  last  two  years  of  antimony  regulus  (99  per 
cent  pure  antimony) ,  crude  antimony  (60  to  70  per  cent) ,  and  antimony  oxide, 
illustrate  the  extent  of  this  business: — 

1935  1936 
Antimony  regulus —  Quintals        Yuan  $       Quintals        Yuan  $ 

Total  exports   141,862       6,786.441       131.675  8,245,532 

Great  Britain   54,548       2,452,103         48,145  2,991,740 

Japan   30.233       1,579,980        34,805  2,166,956 

Germany   18,050  872,935         16,288  1,020,645 

Crude  antimony — 

Total  exports   34.298  796.073         27.050  952,113 

United  States   14.427  339.448  9,561  349,487 

Belgium   5.341  99.799  4,676  166,334 

France   1.270  29.057  2.999  102,654 

Great  Britain   5.029  121.346  2,340  84,155 

Antimony,  refuse  and  oxide — 

Total  exports   11.763  382,362         14.391  689,373 

United  States   5,670         177.634  9.755  471,813 

Germany   4.105  139,587  2,237  103,316 

Tungsten 

Tungsten  is  another  metal  of  which  China  contributes  an  important 
percentage  of  the  world's  supply,  the  only  serious  competitor  being  Burma. 
During  recent  years  disturbed  political  conditions  in  Kiangsi  Province,  in  South 
China,  the  chief  producing  centre  of  this  metal,  plus  depressed  consuming 
markets,  have  interfered  with  the  output.  It  is  claimed,  however,  that  China 
continues  to  supply  somewhere  around  50  per  cent  of  the  total  world  require- 
ments of  tungsten.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  exports  of  this 
metal  have  been  fairly  steady  in  quantity  during  the  last  two  years  and  the 
value  has  shown  an  increase  of  approximately  25  per  cent. 

1935  1936 

Quintals  Yuan  $  Quintals  Yuan  $ 

Total  exports                                                   73.833  6.698.145  70,499  9.342,264 

Hongkong                                                  12.604  1.281.345  20.962  2.949,989 

Germany                                                   23,332  2.271.020  14,664  2,273,048 

United  States                                            10.720  859.699  13,992  1.667.679 

Great  Britain                                              8.781  776,464  7,937  1,006,636 

The  exports  shown  to  Hongkong  in  the  above  returns  obviously  represent 
tungsten  ore  sent  to  that  port  from  South  China  for  transhipment.  Recently 
Germany  is  understood  to  have  become  by  far  the  largest  buyer. 

Canton  is  the  principal  port  through  which  this  ore  is  shipped,  and  the 
business  for  some  time  past  has  been  operated  as  a  government  monopoly  under 
the  direction  of  the  National  Resources  Commission  at  Nanking. 

Bismuth  ore,  which  occurs  in  association  with  tungsten  ore,  is  worked  in 
Kwangsi  Province,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in  Kwangtung  and  Hunan.  According 
to  the  latest  information  available,  however,  the  total  production  in  recent  years 
has  been  less  than  10  tons  per  annum. 

Iron  Ore 

In  China  proper  iron  ore  is  only  produced  in  quantities  in  the  Yangtsze 
Valley  regions,  in  the  provinces  of  Hupeh  and  Anhwei,  but  important  deposits 
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of  this  ore  are  known  to  exist  in  other  nearby  regions  adjacent  to  the  Yangtsze. 
Although  this  country  has  been  equipped  with  several  iron-works  for  a  number 
of  years,  the  majority  have  been  idle  for  a  long  time  and  the  iron-smelting 
industry  has  been  reduced  to  deplorable  straits. 

Exports  of  iron  ore  are  made  from  the  ports  of  Hankow  and  Wuhu  on  the 
Yangtsze  River  and  go  almost  entirely  to  Japan.  The  following  figures  show 
the  quantity  and  value  of  shipments  during  the  last  two  years: — 

1935  1936 

Quintals         Yuan  $  Quintals         Yuan  $ 

Total  exports   13,L60.454       4.809,849  13,027.041  5,008.661 

Japan   13,152,044       4,806,449  13,013,706  5,002,511 

SALT 

Xo  general  report  dealing  with  China's  minerals  would  be  complete  without 
a  brief  reference  to  salt,  in  view  of  the  special  place  which  this  mineral  holds  in 
the  economic  life  of  the  country,  since  the  taxation  from  salt  production  under 
what  is  known  as  the  Salt  Gabelle  is  second  only  to  the  Chinese  Maritime 
Customs  in  providing  revenue  for  the  National  Government. 

The  production  of  salt  on  a  more  or  less  organized  basis  is  said  to  date 
back  in  China  almost  4,000  years  and  that  this  product  was  taxed  as  early  as 
2200  B.C.  The  three  sources  of  supply  are  sea-salt  fields,  salt  lakes,  and  rock 
deposits.  The  greater  part,  estimated  at  about  70  per  cent,  comes  from  the 
sea-salt  producing  provinces  of  Hopei  and  Shantung  in  North  China,  Kiangsu, 
Chekiang  and  Fukien  in  Central  China,  and  Kwangtung  in  the  south.  Rock 
salt,  which  is  obtained  chefly  from  Szechwan  in  the  far  west  and  Yunnan  in 
the  southwest  by  pumping  natural  brine  from  wells,  is  said  to  yield  around 
20  per  cent  of  the  total  output.  Salt  lakes  are  worked  on  a  small  scale  in 
various  interior  districts. 

PRODUCTION 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  true  value  of  salt  production  in  China 
very  considerably  exceeds  the  amount  actually  taxed.  However,  the  only 
basis  for  estimating  production  is  the  official  figure  of  salt  taxed  by  the  salt 
administration.  The  figures  given  below  show  the  amount  of  salt  of  every 
description  taxed  during  the  period  1931  to  1935: — 


Year  Production  Release 

Piculs  Piculs 

1931   30.1CO.OOO  46.036.000 

1932    47.63O.O0iO  46.960.000 

1933    47.062.000  48,500.000 

1934    45.041.000  41.527.000 

1935    52,674.000  43.6i69.000 


(1  picul  equals  1 33 i  pounds.) 

The  production  figures  represent  the  total  annual  production  of  salt  of 
every  description — viz.,  crude  salt  (excluding  quantities  released  to  refineries), 
refined  salt,  by-products,  etc.,  from  all  producing  areas  of  China  with  the 
exception  of  Manchuria,  Outer  Mongolia,  and  Tibet,  while  the  release  figures 
repre-ent  the  total  annual  releases  of  salt  of  every  description  (including  indus- 
trial, fishery  and  export  salt) ,  according  to  release  permits  issued  on  full  payment 
of  duty  from  the  various  districts  of  China  except  Manchuria,  Outer  Mongolia, 
and  Tibet. 

The  production  figures  for  1936  are  not  yet  available,  but  the  preliminary 
statistics  of  salt  actually  released  show  a  total  of  49,433,000  piculs. 

Administration  of  the  Salt-selling  Monopoly 

The  ^alt-selling  monopoly  is  enjoyed  by  the  Salt  Department  of  the 
Ministry  of  Finance,  Central  Government  at  Nanking.    The  government  itself, 
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however,  does  not.  engage  in  salt  production,  but  each  salt  administration 
district  maintains  its  own  staff  and  police  force  to  supervise  manufacturing, 
storage  and  transportation,  and  to  protect  collection  of  revenue  against 
smugglers. 

The  export  of  salt  from  China  is  only  allowed  under  permits  issued  by  the 
government.  Imports  of  salt  are  insignificant  and  are  subject  to  the  usual  salt 
taxation  in  addition  to  import  duty.  As  in  most  cases  the  production  cost  of 
salt  in  other  countries  is  higher  than  in  China,  the  importation  is  strictly 
limited  to  small  supplies  coming  in  for  the  household  use  of  foreigners. 

EXPORTS 

Exports  of  salt,  which  are  confined  entirety  to  Japan  and  Korea,  are  given 
below  for  the  past  two  years: — 

1935  1936 

Quintals         Yuan  $  Quintals        Yuan  $ 

Total  exports   2.373.951       2.459.535  3.124,335  2.644,839 

Japan   1,619.831       1.531,546  2,485,347  2,030,528 

Minerals  and  Metals  of  Minor  Importance 
lead  and  zinc 

Although  lead  and  zinc  are  produced  by  native  smelting  works  in  the 
provinces  of  Hunan,  Szechwan  and  Yunnan,  the  total  output  of  these  crudely 
operated  native  works  is  limited.  The  principal  producing  unit  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Provincial  Government  of  Hunan  and  the  smelter  operated  in 
this  province  is  responsible  for  the  bulk  of  China's  lead  and  zinc  production. 
One  authority  claims  that  the  metal  content  of  Chinese  ores  varies  from  57 
to  62  per  cent  in  the  case  of  lead  ore  and  36  to  42  per  cent  in  zinc  ore.  The 
only  figures  available  for  metallic  lead  production  record  a  total  output  on  a 
rough  average  of  2,700  metric  tons  per  annum  for  the  period  1932  to  1934, 
while  the  output  of  metallic  zinc  for  the  three  years  in  question  was  estimated 
at  an  average  of  100  metric  tons  per  annum- 

As  far  as  imported  pig  lead  is  concerned,  Canada  dominates  the  field, 
with  a  value  of  266,291  gold  units  out  of  a  total  of  365,307  gold  units  in  1936. 

Belgium  and  Canada  are  the  two  dominating  sources  of  supply  for  zinc, 
the  Dominion's  chief  interest  being  in  the  supply  of  spelter  (168,401  gold  units 
out  of  a  total  of  242,582  gold  units  in  1935). 

NICKEL 

Nickel  ores  are  claimed  to  exist  in  the  four  interior  provinces  of  Szechwan, 
Yunnan,  Kweichow,  and  Shensi,  but  the  commercial  value  of  the  various 
deposits  does  not  yet  seem  to  have  been  determined.  In  imports,  the  United 
Kingdom  is  the  main  supplier  (60,433  gold  units  out  of  a  total  of  87,922  gold 
units  in  1935) . 

PETROLEUM 

Except  for  a  very  small  production  in  Shensi  and  Szechwan  Provinces, 
China  is  wholly  dependent  on  imports  of  petroleum  products,  which  in  the  case 
of  kerosene  oil  and  gasolene  represent  two  of  the  principal  individual  imports  to 
this  country.  The  market,  practically  controlled  by  two  world-renowned  oil 
companies,  is  almost  entirely  supplied  by  imports  from  the  United  States  and 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 

COPPER 

There  are  a  large  number  of  known  cooper  deposits  distributed  over  the 
country,  many  of  which  have  been  worked  for  hundreds  of  years  under  crude 
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native  methods.  The  main  producing  centre  is  in  Yunnan  Province,  but  the 
total  output  in  recent  years,  according  to  one  authority,  has  been  declining  in 
the  absence  of  adequate  transportation  services  from  producing  districts  to 
marketing  centres.    Reliable  data  on  production  is  not  available. 

Imports  of  copper  ingots  and  slabs  into  China  proper  in  1936  were  valued 
at  945,173  gold  units,  of  which  915,733  are  credited  to  the  United  States. 

ASBESTOS 

Little  definite  information  is  available  regarding  China's  production  of 
raw  asbestos.  In  a  number  of  provinces  deposits  are  known  to  exist,  of  which 
several  at  least  have  been  worked  for  a  long  time,  but  the  total  production 
seems  to  be  small  compared  with  that  of  other  producing  countries.  Although 
the  product  of  one  particular  district,  namely  Szechwan  Province,  is  said  to 
have  a  long  fibre,  on  the  average  Chinese  asbestos  is  reported  to  be  of  a  low 
quality.   The  value  of  the  imports  is  small. 

A  special  report  from  this  office  dealing  with  the  market  for  asbestos  fibre 
in  China  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1701  (September  5, 
1936). 

GYPSUM 

Gypsum  is  produced  on  a  very  small  scale  in  a  number  of  different  parts 
of  China,  but  the  principal  source  of  supply  is  in  Hupeh  Province,  which, 
according  to  available  rough  estimates,  accounts  for  around  80  per  cent  of  the 
total  production,  which  in  recent  years  has  been  calculated  at  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  65,000  metric  tons  per  annum.  Imports,  which  were  valued 
at  88,622  gold  units  in  1935,  were  almost  entirely  from  Mexico. 

Canadian  prices  are  decidedly  non-competitive  with  domestic  gypsum 
owing  to  the  handicap  of  freight  charges-  Exports  to  neighbouring  Asiatic 
markets  were  valued  at  56,849  yuan  dollars  in  1935. 

TALC 

Talc,  which  is  used  in  a  number  of  trades  but  chiefly  in  the  native  paper 
industry,  is  produced  mainly  in  Chekiang  and  Fukien  Provinces  in  Central 
China,  and  also  in  Shantung  Province  in  the  north,  although  deposits  occur  in 
various  other  parts  as  well.  Information  on  the  output  is  so  conflicting  that 
no  reliable  estimates  are  available.  Talc  is  also  imported  to  a  small  extent,  but 
the  figures  are  not  shown  separately  in  the  customs  returns.  Previous  efforts 
to  introduce  Canadian  talc  have  failed  because  Canadian  quotations  were  non- 
competitive either  with  domestic  or  very  cheap  grade  talcs  imported  to  this 
market  from  Japan,  which  latter  quality  is  favoured,  along  with  Chinese  talc, 
for  making  cheap  face-powder.  There  is  a  limited  business  done  in  high-grade 
Californian  talc  for  the  cosmetic  trade,  but  it  is  considered  that  producers  in 
Eastern  Canada  would  have  little  or  no  chance  of  competing  owing  to  the  higher 
freight  charges. 

MAGNESITE 

There  are  a  number  of  plants  in  Kiangsu  and  Chekiang  Provinces  in  Central 
China  which  refine  raw  magnesite.  Information  on  China's  resources  of  this 
mineral  is  extremely  vague.  Although  some  small  deposits  have  been  reported 
in  recent  years  in  the  two  provinces  named  above,  the  main  supplies  for  the 
refining  plants  in  Central  China  have  apparently  been  coming  from  Manchuria. 
No  -eparate  import  figures  for  magnesite  are  shown  in  the  trade  returns. 

SULPHUR 

There  is  an  estimated  production  of  some  3,000  to  4,000  tons  per  annum 
in  China  of  sulphur  obtained  from  pyritic  ores  in  the  provinces  of  Hunan,  in 
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Central  China,  and  Shensi,  Honan,  and  Shantung,  in  the  northern  section  of  the 
country.  Imports,  which  were  valued  at  203,651  gold  units  in  1936,  are  chiefly 
from  Japan  and  the  United  States. 

MERCURY 

Among  the  minerals  which  have  been  worked  for  a  long  term  of  years  in 
this  country  is  quicksilver  or  mercury,  which  used  to  be  in  considerable  demand 
for  the  making  of  vermilion  paint,  the  production  at  one  time,  it  is  reported, 
having  been  as  high  as  1,000  tons  per  annum.  Disturbed  political  conditions, 
however,  interfered  with  production  many  years  ago  and  the  output  has  fallen 
off  a  great  deal.  The  main  supplies  of  the  cinnabar  (mercury  ore)  still  being 
produced  come  from  Kweichow  in  South  China. 

China  is  also  an  importer  of  this  product,  having  imported  quicksilver  to 
the  value  of  55,691  gold  units  in  1935.  Australia,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy 
are  the  chief  sources  of  supply. 

MANGANESE  ORE 

Manganese  ore  is  produced  in  Hunan,  Kwangsi,  and  Kwantung  in  South 
China  and  in  Kiangsi  in  Central  China,  but  it  is  reported  that  production  of  this 
ore,  which  has  an  average  metal  content  of  45  per  cent,  has  been  drastically 
reduced  in  recent  years  due  to  falling  demand.  The  small  output  is  almost 
entirely  exported,  and  there  are  small  importations  of  ferro-manganese  and 
manganese  ore. 

CLAYS 

Fire-clay  and  porcelain  clay  are  produced  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
Kwangsi  Province  being  by  far  the  most  important  centre.  One  estimate  places 
the  total  output  of  all  clays  from  China  proper  in  recent  years  at  1,000,000 
tons  per  annum,  and  they  are  mainly  used  in  the  production  of  household 
earthenware  and  porcelain,  etc. 

ALUMINUM 

China  is  solely  dependent  on  imports  from  her  supplies  of  aluminum:  the 
value  (other  than  foil)  in  1936  was  1,152,042  gold  units:  Canada,  461,613  gold 
units;  Germany,  280,955  gold  units;  Great  Britain,  86,398  gold  units;  United 
States,  91,872  gold  units;  and  Switzerland,  164,942  gold  units. 

The  bulk  of  the  above  imports  consist  of  ingots  for  the  use  of  a  rolling 
mill  in  Shanghai  in  the  production  of  sheets.  These  sheets  are  employed  primarily 
for  making  foil,  which  product  is  principally  used  in  the  tobacco  trade,  and 
also,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in  the  manufacture  of  utensils.  As  distinct  from  Canada 
and  Switzerland,  which  countries  both  supply  practically  all  ingots,  the  imports 
from  Germany  shown  above  were  chiefly  in  sheet  form  for  the  manufacture  of 
foil.  This  business  was  probably  facilitated  by  the  exchange  compensation 
scheme  in  Germany.  Imports  of  aluminum  from  the  United  States  chiefly 
consisted  of  strong  alloy. 

Canadian  firms  interested  in  further  information  regarding  any  of  the 
products  mentioned  in  this  report  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Shanghai. 

PRODUCTION  AND  EXPORT  OF  SOYA  BEANS  IN  MANCHUKUO 

T.  J.  Monty,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Tokyo,  May  1,  1937. — Although  Manchukuo  produces  a  number  of  other 
agricultural  products,  the  soya  bean  ranks  as  the  most  important,  representing 
approximately  30  per  cent  of  the  total  agricultural  production  of  the  country, 
80  per  cent  of  which  is  exported  in  the  form  of  soya  bean,  oil,  or  bean  cake. 

The  average  crop  of  soya  beans  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been  about 
4,500,000  metric  tons  a  year.   Of  this  total  it  may  be  said  that  roughly  15  to  20 
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per  cent  is  for  home  consumption  in  the  form  of  foodstuffs,  fodder,  and  seed; 
30  to  40  per  cent  is  for  the  oil  mills;  and  the  balance,  40  to  50  pet-  cent,  is 
exported  in  the  form  of  beans  for  further  processing.  As  from  80  to  90  per  cent 
of  the  oil  and  bean  cake  is  also  exported,  this  means  that  of  the  total  bean  pro- 
duction approximately  80  per  cent  is  exported  in  various  forms  as  noted  above. 

Roughly  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  export  of  the  soya  bean  is  destined  for 
Europe  (chiefly  Germany),  the  rest  being  divided  between  China  and  Japan. 
While  the  soya  beans  exported  to  Europe  are  used  principally  for  oil  extraction 
and  industrial  purposes,  exports  to  Japan  and  China  are  largely  for  food  pur- 
poses. 

Bean  cake  is  exported  primarily  to  Japan  and  China.  Japan  takes  from 
70  to  75  per  cent  of  the  exports  and  China  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  depending  on 
the  year.  Both  countries  utilize  bean  cake  as  fodder,  and  Japanese  farmers  use 
it  largely  as  fertilizer.  The  percentage  of  bean  cake  which  goes  to  Europe  is 
relatively  small  compared  to  the  total  production. 

On  the  other  hand,  Europe  is  the  largest  purchaser  of  bean  oil,  taking  as 
much  as  60  per  cent  of  the  total  production  in  some  years,  while  China  takes 
most  of  the  balance,  purchases  ranging  from  30  per  cent  to  50  per  cent. 

With  regard  to  total  exports,  therefore,  these  go  largely  to  European 
nations,  and  of  these  Germany  is  the  largest  buyer.  In  order  to  consolidate  its 
position  with  regard  to  this  trade,  Germany  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
Manchukuo  in  June  of  last  year  providing  credit  facilities  in  payment  for  large 
purchases  of  soya  beans. 

A  tendency  has  existed  within  recent  years  for  European  purchases  of  soya 
beans  and  bean  cake  to  increase,  while  those  of  bean  oil  have  been  decreasing. 
The  shrinkage  of  crops  in  Manchuria  in  1934  and  1935  have  decreased  exports 
all  round,  but  the  tendency  exists,  nevertheless,  to  export  the  raw  materials, 
which  appear  to  be  more  in  demand  than  the  pressed  oil. 

Prices 

In  conformity  with  rising  prices  of  most  world  commodities,  prices  of  soya 
beans  and  products  have  been  gradually  increasing  recently.  Recent  prices 
quoted  for  soya  beans  for  February  shipments  c.i.f.  London  ranged  between 
approximately  $45  and  $49  per  gross  ton.  Soya  bean  oil  quotations  ranged 
between  $133.75  and  $140.50  per  gross  ton,  also  for  February  shipments  c.i.f. 
London.  Soya  bean  cake  was  quoted  between  $1.09  and  $1.15  per  100  pounds 
c.i.f.  Yokohama. 

If  one  compares  the  above  with  December  low  quotations  of  $38  for  soya 
beans,  $116.25  for  soya  bean  oil,  and  $0.96  for  bean  cake,  one  may  readily  judge 
the  extent  of  the  increase  in  prices  within  recent  months. 

Production 

The  following  tables  show  the  production  and  export  of  soya  beans  and 
products  from  Manchukuo: — 

Area  under 

Cultivation     Amount  of  Crops 


Year  Hectares  M.  Tons 

1924    2,178,784  3.455.260 

1925    2,691,389  4,188.266 

1926    3,349,074  4,789,870 

1927    3,559,202  4,834,700 

1928    3,759.766  4,852,203 

1929    4,017,241  4.864,724 

1930    4,152.789  5,318,245 

10.31    4,235,060  5,244,749 

1932    4,144,113  4.288,256 

1033   3,878,614  4.601,000 

1034    3.273,220  3.599.530 

1935    3,249,068  3.858,018 

1936      4.330,213* 


*  Estimate. 
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It  may  be  noted  that,  as  a  result  of  contraction  of  prices  and  markets,  the 
area  cultivated  and  the  crops  for  1934  and  1935  have  diminished  quite  consider- 
ably, but  owing  to  improvement  in  1936,  the  crop  for  that  year  is  estimated  to 
show  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  over  1935. 

Exports 

Exports  of  soya  beans  for  the  years  1930  to  1936  were  as  follows:  1930, 
2,027.000  metric  tons;  1931,2,834,000;  1932,2,562,000;  1933,2,523,000;  1934, 
1,976,000;  1935,  1,892,000. 

Uses  of  the  Bean 

As  a  result  of  research  and  experiment  carried  on  in  laboratories  in  Asia, 
in  Europe,  and  in  America,  the  uses  of  the  soya  bean  and  its  products  have 
developed  to  the  point  that  articles  manufactured  therefrom  include  a  remark- 
able variety  of  items.  The  following  partial  list  may  be  illustrative:  Soyu 
sauce  (extensively  used  in  the  Orient)  and  other  well-known  food  sauces,  roups, 
condensed  milk,  casein,  cheese,  salad  oils,  crackers,  macaroni,  flour,  confec- 
tionery, glycerine,  explosives,  enamels,  varnishes,  butter  and  lard  substitutes, 
edible  oils,  waterproof  materials,  linoleum,  paints,  soaps,  glues,  celluloid,  rubber 
substitutes,  motor  car  parts,  printing  ink,  lighting  and  lubricating  oils,  etc.  Bean 
cake  is  used  as  fodder  for  cattle  and  for  poultry  and  as  fertilizer. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

United  Kingdom  Tariff  Changes 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1729 
(March  20,  1937),  page  448,  announcing  a  reduction  from  20  per  cent  to  10  per 
cent  ad  valorem  in  the  rate  of  duty  applicable  to  certain  low-priced  quota  iron 
and  steel  on  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Additional  Import  Duties 
(No.  6)  Order,  1937,  effective  May  27,  provides  that  iron  and  steel  ingots, 
blooms,  billets,  slabs,  angles,  shapes,  sections,  bars,  rods,  plates,  sheets,  hoop, 
and  strip,  when  accompanied  by  a  quota  certificate  and  a  certificate  of  origin, 
may  be  imported  at  the  reduced  rate  of  10  per  cent  regardless  of  their  value. 
Such  goods  when  exceeding  £7  10s.  to  £16  per  ton  were  formerly  dutiable  at 
20  per  cent  or  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  or  specific  rates  per  ton. 

(All  these  iron  and  steel  goods  when  Empire  products  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Imperial  preference  regulations  are  admissible  into  the  United  Kingdom 
duty  free.) 

The  Import  Duties  (Exemptions)  (No.  7)  Order,  1937,  removes,  as  from 
May  28,  the  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  up  to  that  date  chargeable  on  logs 
of  Gaboon  mahogany  (Okoume)  in  the  natural  state,  not  hewn  or  sawn  except 
crosscut  at  the  ends,  and  not  less  than  10  feet  in  length  and  2  feet  in -diameter. 

Finnish  Duties  on  Feeding  Stuffs  Increased 

Mr.  Richard  Grew,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Oslo,  writes  under 
date  May  31  that  a  law  and  resolution  were  passed  in  Finland  on  May  18, 
1937,  effective  from  the  same  date,  increasing  the  duty  levied  on  feeding  stuffs, 
the  effective  duties  now  being  as  follows,  the  old  duties  being  shown  within 
parentheses:  sunflower  seed  cakes  and  linseed  cakes,  Finnish  marks  0.45  per 
kilogram  (0.20);  other  oil  cakes,  cakes  made  of  maize  flour  pressed  together, 
acorns  ground  or  unground,  as  well  as  peanuts,  Finnish  marks  0.60  per  kilogram 
(0.20);  and  all  other  feeding  stuffs,  with  the  exception  of  lime-treated  feeds. 
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Finnish  marks  0.60  (0.20).  At  the  same  time,  the  resolution  passed  on  April  2, 
1937  prohibiting  the  importation  of  these  feeding  stuffs,  reported  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1735  (May  1,  1937),  page  760,  was  annulled. 

Netherlands  Import  Restrictions  on  Sea  Fish  and  Eels 

Mr.  W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rotterdam,  advises  that 
by  royal  decrees  of  May  29,  1937,  the  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  sea  fish 
and  eels  into  the  Netherlands,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1691  (June  27,  1936),  page  1264,  have  been  renewed. 
During  the  period  from  June  1,  1937,  to  May  31,  1938,  inclusive,  imports  of: — 

(a)  Fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  sea  fish,  except  herrings,  shall  be  restricted  to  10  per  cent 
of  the  net  weight  imported  from  each  exporting  country  during  the  year  1935. 
During  the  same  period  arrivals  by  foreign  fishing  vessels  shall  be  limited  to  50  per 
cent  of  the  net  weight  brought  by  them  into  the  Netherlands  during  the  year  1935. 

(b)  Eels  shall  not  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  net  weight  imported  from  each  exporting 
country  during  1935.    The  previous  quotas  were  the  same. 

Certificates  of  origin  are  required  for  entry  of  the  above-mentioned  products. 

New  Guatemalan  Customs  Regulations 

Mr.  S.  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Mexico  City,  reports 
under  date  June  2,  1937,  that  by  a  decree  of  May  21,  1937,  and  effective  May 
24,  1937,  the  Republic  of  Guatemala  has  issued  new  regulations  with  respect  to 
shipments  to  Guatemala.   These  regulations  may  be  summarized  as  follows: — 

First,  certificates  of  origin  in  triplicate  must  be  issued  by  chambers  of  commerce  officially 
recognized  in  the  country  from  which  the  merchandise  comes  or  by  the  municipal  or  adminis- 
trative authority  of  the  place  of  shipment  and  must  contain  the  following  requisites:  (a) 
consular  legalization  dated  and  sealed  by  the  appropriate  diplomatic  or  consular  representa- 
tive of  Guatemala;  (b)  these  certificates  must  be  in  the  Spanish  language  with  respect  to 
the  merchandise  and  the  declaration  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  or  other  authority  referred 
to  indicating  the  country  from  which  the  merchandise  originates  or  in  which  it  is  manu- 
factured;  (c)  marks,  countermarks,  numbers,  quantity,  and  nature  of  the  packages;  (d) 
the  gross  weight  in  kilograms;  (e)  the  date  and  signature  of  the  representative  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce  or  other  authority  referred  to. 

All  certificates  of  origin  which  fail  to  comply  with  any  of  the  requirements  mentioned 
shall  be  of  no  force  and  effect  and  surcharges  to  the  tariff  shall  be  applied  as  if  no  certificate 
had  been  presented.  In  the  case  of  marking,  etc.,  a  fine  equal  to  20  per  cent  of  the  amount 
of  the  corresponding  duties  shall  be  levied  if  compliance  of  the  regulation  is  not  made. 

The  gross  weight  of  all  merchandise  must  be  set  out  in  kilograms,  and  likewise  the  net 
weight  as  well  as  the  tare,  while  the  value,  quantity,  measurement,  or  whatever  other  details 
of  ea-ch  unit  as  are  requested  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  appraisement  must  be  indicated. 

Severe  penalties  are  provided  against  the  failure  to  carry  out  any  of  the  above  require- 
ments and  likewise  if  commercial  invoices  are  not  presented. 

For  parcel  post  shipments  customs  declarations  must  be  presented  by  importers.  In 
such  cases  the  label  on  the  package  specifying  price  and  contents  takes  the  place  of  bills  of 
lading. 

The  above  regulations  are  supplementary  to  the  leaflet  on  "  Documentation 
Requirements  of  Guatemala  "  published  February  13,  1936,  copies  of  which  are 
obtainable  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  in  Ottawa,  and  to 
articles  appearing  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1726  (February  27, 
1937),  page  314,  and  No.  1729  (March  20,  1937),  page  449. 

Certificates  for  Commercial  Travellers  Going  to  Poland 

The  Convention  of  Commerce  between  Canada  and  Poland  which  went  into 
force  on  August  15,  1936,  contained  in  Article  9  the  following  provision  respect- 
ing commercial  travellers: — 

Merchants  and  manufacturers,,  nationals  of  one  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  as 
well  as  merchants  and  manufacturers  domiciled  and  exercising  their  commerce  and  industries 
in  the  territories  of  such  Party,  may.  in  the  territories  of  the  other,  either  personally  or  by 
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means  of  commercial  travellers,  make  purchases  or  collect  orders  with  or  without  samples 
or  specimens  and  such  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  their  commercial  travellers,  while  so 
making  purchases  and  collecting  orders,  shall,  in  the  matter  of  taxation  and  facilities,  enjoy 
treatment  not  less  favourable  than  that  accorded  to  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  com- 
mercial travellers  nationals  of  any  other  foreign  country. 

If  one  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  should  consider  it  necessary  to  require  certificates 
attesting  the  character  of  certain  persons  as  commercial  travellers  in  order  to  accord  them 
the  above  facilities,  in  that  case  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  by  exchange  of  notes 
agree  on  the  form  of  such  certificates  and  the  authorities  competent  to  issue  them. 

Articles  imported  as  samples  and  specimens  for  the  purpose  mentioned  above  shall,  in 
each  country,  be  temporarily  admitted  free  of  duty  on  compliance  with  the  customs  regula- 
tions and  formalities  established!  to  assure  their  re-exportation  or  the  payment  of  the  pre- 
scribed customs  duties  if  not  re-exported  within  the  period  of  twelve  months.    .    .  . 

An  Exchange  of  Notes  has  been  effected  between  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment and  the  Polish  Government  agreeing,  for  the  purpose  of  these  regulations, 
that  the  form  of  certificate  prescribed  by  Article  10  of  the  International  Con- 
vention concerning  Simplification  of  Customs  Formalities  of  November  3,  1923, 
be  used  as  an  identity  card  for  commercial  travellers.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  whereby  these  certificates  may  be  issued  by  various  boards  of  trade  and 
chambers  of  commerce  throughout  Canada.  It  is  suggested  that  parties  inter- 
ested in  these  regulations  make  application  to  their  local  board  or  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce  at  Ottawa  for  details  as  to  the  procedure  to  be 
observed. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding 
the  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canadian  firms  desirous  of  repre- 
senting British  manufacturers  in  Canada  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the 
undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  1111 
Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Que.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  901-902  Bank  of  Hamilton 
Building,  Toronto,  Ont.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Western  Canada),  850  West  Hastings 
Street,  Vancouver.   Telegraphic  address:  "  Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge  (for  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan),  British  Trade  Com- 
missioner's Office,  103  Royal  Bank  Building,  Winnipeg.  Telegraphic 
address:  "  Wincom." 


INFORMATION  ON  EXCHANGE  RESTRICTIONS 

During  the  period  of  unsettled  exchange  conditions  in  many  countries,  it 
has  been  the  practice  to  publish  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  from 
time  to  time  fairly  complete  reviews  of  the  principal  features  of  the  exchange 
situation  in  countries  regarding  which  it  is  most  important  that  Canadian 
exporters  be  adequately  informed.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  resident  in 
territories  where  exchange  control  is  in  force  are  under  instruction  to  prepare 
reports  for  publication  dealing  with  major  alterations  in  the  methods  of  control 
and  with  revisions  of  policy  or  of  regulations  that  affect  imports  from  Canada. 
Apart  from  these  published  reports,  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  has  on 
file  unpublished  data  which  wTill  be  freely  furnished,  on  request,  to  Canadian 
firms  desiring  information  with  regard  to  exchange  conditions  in  specified 
countries. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  14,  1937 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 

ending  Monday.  June  14,  and  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  June  7,  1937,  with  the  official 
bank  rate: — 


Country 


Unit 


Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

^Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Poland  Zloty 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

S  witzerl  and  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Mexico  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Jamaica  Pound 

Martinique  Franc 

Other  British  West  Indies  Dollar 
Argentina  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper) 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

South  Africa  Pound 

Egypt..   ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

China  (Shanghai)  Dollar 

Hongkong  ..   Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements   ..  ..Dollar 

Australia  Pound 

New  Zealand  Pound 


Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 

.1407 
.1001 
.0072 
.0296 
.2680 
.0252 
.0392 
.2382 

4.8666 
.0130 
.4020 
.1749 
.0526 
.0176 
.2680 
.1122 
.0442 
.0060 
.1930 
.2680 
.1930 

1.0000 
.4985 

1.0000 
.0392 

4.8666 
.0392 

1.0138 
.4245 

Unofficial 
.1196 

1.0138 
.1217 

Unofficial 
.9733 
.2800 
.1930 

1.0342 

4.8666 

4.9431 


.3650 
.4985 
.4020 
.4424 
.5678 
4.8666 
4.8666 
Unofficial: 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 

June  7 

$  .1870 
.  1684 
.0129 
.0348 
.2203 
.0218 
.0446 
.  4004 
4 . 9350 
.0090 
.5498 
.2955 
.0526 
.0230 
.2479 
.1892 
.0447 
.0073 


.  2543 
.2283 

1.0000 
.2775 
.9992 
.0446 

4.9450 
.0446 

1.0286 
.3289 
.3045 
.0661 

1.0286 
.0517 
.0417 
.  5703 
.2575 
.3150 
.7893 

4.9287 

5.0500 
.2972 
.3037 
.  3722 
.2872 
.  5502 
.4519 
.5783 

3.9475 

3.9800 
.  1979 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 

June  14 

$  .1872 
.  1689 
.0129 
.0348 
.  2205 
.0218 
.0445 
.4007 
4.9375 
.0090 
.  5500 
.2956 
.0526 
.0231 
.2481 
.  1894 
.  0447 
.0073 


.2546 
.2291 

1 . 0003 
.2776 
.9996 
.0445 

4.9475 
.0445 

1.0288 
.3291 
.3046 
.0654 

1.0288 
.0517 
.0417 
.5700 
.2576 
.3151 
.  7930 

4.9312 

5 . 0600 
.2955 
.3032 
.3725 
.2872 
.5504 
.  4526 
.5785 

3.9500 

3.9825 
.  1978 


Official 
Bank  Rate 

3 

2 

6 

3 

4 

4 

6 

4 

2 

6 

2 

4 

4* 

5 

4 

5 

4* 
4* 
5 

24 

n 
n 

4-5 


4i 

4 
6 


3 

3.29 


The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note:— 

Calm  was  restored  to  the  London  gold  market  by  the  action  of  the  British  authorities 
in  establishing  on  June  7  a  price  of  $34.72  per  ounce,  and  the  volume  of  offerings  at  London, 
fcogetbei  with  the  efflux  to  the  United  States,  diminished  considerably.  Meanwhile  the 
French  franc  has  become  the  centre  of  attention,  as  budgetary  difficulties  face  the  Govern- 
ment within  the  next  few  months.  Capital  moved  in  unusual  volume  from  Paris  to  London 
in  the  second  week  of  June,  and  the  discount  on  forward  francs  increased  appreciably, 
although  spot  rates  showed  little  change.  Montreal  quotations  on  New  York  funds  moved 
to  a  premium  of  0-03  per  cent  on  June  11  and  have  subsequently  remained  at  that  level. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Chatham,  Ont. 
Kitchener,  Ont. 
Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 
Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Quebec. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs- 
Boxed  Apples  

Honey,  Solid,  in  Blocks  

Miscellaneous — 

Bedspreads  of  Artificial  Silk  and 
Cotton. 

M.G.  White  Sulphite  Fruit  Wrap- 
ping Paper. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Polish  

Rubber  Sheeting  

Rubber  Sheets  for  Boot  and  Shoe 
Manufacture. 

Plywood  Chair  Seats  

Lawnmowers  

Electric  Washing  Machines  

Automobile  Parts  and  Accessories 

Automobile  Crown  Wheels  and 
Pinions 

Storage  Batteries  for  Automo- 
biles and  Parts  thereof. 

Tools,  Automobile  and  Mechan- 
ics'. 


414 

415 


416 

417 

418 
419 
420 

421 
422 
423 
424 
425 

426 

427. 


Panama  City,  Panama . 
Bristol,  England  


Auckland,  New  Zealand. . 
Cape  Town,  South  Africa 


Baghdad,  Iraq  

Leicester,  England. 
Leicester,  England. 


Birmingham,  England . . . 
Auckland,  New  Zealand . 
Northampton,  England. . 
Birmingham,  England  . . 
Birmingham,  England . . . 


Cairo,  Egypt  

Auckland,  New  Zealand. 


Purchase. 
Agency. 


Agency. 
Purchase. 


Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchasing  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Atholl,  June  25;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  July  2;  Duchess  of 
Richmond,  July  9;  Duchess  of  York,  July  16;  Montcalm,  July  24 — all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Antonia,  July  2;  Andania,  July  16 — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  June  25;  Beaverhill,  July  2;  Beaverford,  July  9;  Beaver- 
dale,  July  16;  Beaverburn,  July  23 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ausonia,  June  25;  Ascania,  July 
2;  Aurania,  July  9;  Alaunia,  July  16 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  London,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Carmelfjell,  June  25;  Honnor,  July  5;  Ruten- 
fjell,  July  14;  Taborfjell,  July  26— all  Fjell  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  June  24;  Manchester  Citizen,  July  1;  Man- 
chester Regiment,  July  8;  Manchester  Commerce,  July  15;  Manchester  Port,  July  22; 
Manchester  Brigade,  July  29 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Boston  City,  July  9;  New  York  City, 
July  27 — both  Bristol  City  Line  (do  not  call  at  Avonmouth) ;  Norwegian,  June  29 ;  Dore- 
lian,  July  17 — both  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Southampton. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific,  July  3. 

To  Glasgow. — Athenia,  June  26;  Delilian,  July  2;  Letitia,  July  9;  Sulairia,  July  16— 
all  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnmona,  June  23;  Cairnross,  July  7;  Cairvalona,  July  14; 
Cairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee).  July  21;  Cairnglen,  July  28 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Gitano,  June  22;  Kyno,  July  13 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson 
Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Kenbane  Head  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork), 
Head  Line,  June  25. 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Beaverbrae,  June  25;  Beaverford,  July  9;  Beaverdale.  July  16; 
Beaverburn,  July  23 — all  Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Havre);  Grey  County,  June  30; 
Brant  County  (does  not  call  at  Havre),  July  6;  Hada  County,  July  27 — all  County  Line. 

To  Rotterdam. — August,  June  30;  Brant  County,  July  6— both  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Koenigsberg,  North  German  Lloyd  Line,  June  25;  Beaver- 
hill (does  not  call  at  Bremen),  Canadian  Pacific,  July  2;  Bochum,  Hamburg-American 
Line.  July  23. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Ragnhildsholm,  June  26;  Korsholm, 
July  24 — both  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Naples,  Messina,  Palermo  and  Seville. — Capo  Olmo,  July  3;  Capo 
Noli.  July  23;  Capo  Lena,  Aug.  13 — all  Capo  Line. 

To  Norwegian  Ports. — Norefjord,  Norwegian-American  Line,  last  half  of  June. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Magnhild,  June  25;  Eikhaug  (does  not 
call  at  St.  Pierre),  June  25;  Lillehorn  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  July  3— all  Shaw  SS. 
Co.;  Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co.,  July  2  and  16. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — North  Voyageur,  June  27;  New  Northland,  June  26  and  July  5 
—both  Clarke  SS.  Co. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis,  June  24;  Colborne, 
July  8;  Chomedy,  July  22 — all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if 
sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Hcnauras). — Lady  Somers,  June  23;  Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  July  2; 
Lady  Rodney,  July  7;  Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  July  16 — all  Cana- 
dian National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp,  July. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Port  Darwin,  Montreal-Australia-New 
Zealand  Line,  June  29. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — City  of  Glasgow,  Montreal-Australia- 
New  Zealand  Line,  June  21. 

To  Sierra  Leone,  Walvis  Bay,  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco 
Marques  and  Beira. — Calumet,  June  27;  Egba  (does  not  call  at  Sierra  Leone,  Walvis  Bay, 
Lourenco  Marques  or  Beira),  July  15;  Calgary,  July  27 — all  Elder  Dempster  Lines  Ltd. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Singapore,  Madras, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — City  of  Durban,  Canada-India  Service,  July  15. 

To  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Port  Swettenham,  Singapore,  Batavia,  Cheribon,  Samarang, 
Soerabaya  and  Macassar. — Mapia,  July  19;  Kota  Radja,  Aug.  19 — both  Java-New  York 
Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — A  steamer,  Kokasai  Line,  July. 

To  Buenos  Aires  and  Santos. — Germa,  July  1 ;  Rena,  July  12 — both  International  Freight- 
ing Corp. 
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From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  June  26;  Empress  of  Australia,  July  2 — both 
Canadian  Pacific. 

From  Saint  John 

To  London,  Aberdeen,  Newcastle  and  Hull. — Cavallo,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  July  15. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  June  23;  Lady  Nelson,  July  8; 
Lady  Hawkins,  July  22 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outsorts. — Harboe  Jensen,  June  25;  Crawford  Ellis,  July  2 
— both  United  Fruit  Line. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  June  29;   Nova  Scotia,  July  15 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Hull,  Leith  and  Dundee. — Capulin,  American  Hampton  Roads, 
July  3. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Gdynia. — Pilsudski,  Gdynia-America  Line,  June  23. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Picrre-Miquelon. — Fort  Townsend,  June  21;  Fort  Amherst, 
June  28 — both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Kongshaug,  Newfoundland -Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  June 
28;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre).  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  June  30;  New- 
foundland, June  29;  Nova  Scotia,  July  15 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Cavelier,  June  21;  Cathcart, 
July  5 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  July  1;  Lady  Nelson.  July  15; 
Lady  Hawkins,  July  29 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
June  23. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis,  June  28;  Colborne, 

July  12;   Chomedy.  July  26 — all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique 

if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ciss,  Pickford  &  Black,  June  30 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Cingalese  Prince, 

June  21;  Silversandal,  July  4;  Chinese  Prince,  July  19;  Silveryew,  Aug.  1 — all  Silver-Prince 

Line. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hi3^e  Maru,  July  3;  Heian  Mam,  July  24;  Hikawa 
Maru,  Aug.  14. — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), June  26;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  July  10;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), July  23;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  Aug.  7 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Tyn- 
dareus,  June  26;  Ixion,  July  24 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike  but  not  at  Manila). 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Salawati,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  July  2. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Monowai,  July  7;  Niagara,  Aug.  4 — both' 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Papeete,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — 
Wairuna,  July  6;  Limerick,  July  25 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Dinteldyk,  June  26;  Damsterdyk  (calls  at 
Glasgow).  July  24;  Lochgoil,  Aug.  7 — all  Holland-America  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — San  Jose,  Empire  Shipping 
Co...  June  30. 

To  Antwerp,  Hamburg  and  Bremen— Lippe.  June  21;  Weser,  July  12;  Schwaben, 
Aug.  18 — all  North  German  Lloyd  Line;  Seattle,  July  8;  Portland,  Aug.  2;  Tacoma, 
Aug.  9 — all  Hamburg-American  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste—  Rialto,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  July  20. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados).— Borgestad,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  June  26. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — A  steamer,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  June. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Colombo  and 
Madras. — Mapia,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  July  6. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Hoyanger,  June  30; 
Leikanger,  July  31 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Sydney:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  No.  3952V.  Office— City  Mutual 
Life  Building.  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory  covers  Federal  District  of  Canberra. 
New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer.   Address  for  letters — Box  196C.  G.P.O.   Office — Safe  Deposit 
Office  Building,  Melbourne.     (Territory  covers  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia, 
Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Shell  Building,  60  Ravenstein  Street,  Brussels.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

B.  C.  Butler,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.    (Territory  covers  the  Straits 

Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay  States.  Siam,  British 
Borneo,  and  Netherlands  India.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.   Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:   F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  H.  A.  Scott.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264.  Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 
Bund.  Shanghai.  (Territory  covers  Central  China  and  North  China.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

C.  S.  Bissett.   Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.    Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Henri  Turcot.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)     Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Monckefoergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  includes  Germany — except 
the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  and  Poland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office — 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.  (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian) ;  and  40  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 


CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley.  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.    Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 

cicIcItgss  C dTKxdzdTi 

Kobe:  P.  V.  McLane.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  Office— 309  Crescent  Build- 
ing, 72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City. 
Office — Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Coolsingel  111b,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine 
Valley  and  Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

W.  F.  Bull.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office,  Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.    (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)    Cable  address, 

Canadian. 

Norway 

Richard  Grew,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.    (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166. 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office— 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)     Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  Office — 
Prudential  Assurance  Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free 
State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:   W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.   (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  E.  L.  McColl,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England.  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.    (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 

address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center.  (Territory 
includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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AIR  MAIL  FACILITIES  FROM  CANADA 

Canadian  exporters  are  strongly  advised,  in  the  case  of  urgent  correspond- 
ence, particularly  with  outlying  parts  of  the  world,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
air  mail  facilities  that  are  now  available  from  Canada.  As  illustrating  the 
saving  of  time  that  can  be  effected  by  this  means  in  comparison  with  non-air 
routing,  the  following  table  has  been  prepared  covering  mail  from  four  Canadian 
centres — Vancouver,  Winnipeg,  Montreal,  and  Toronto — to  Bombay  (India), 
Cape  Town  (South  Africa),  Cristobal  (Panama),  Rio  de  Janeiro  (Brazil),  and 
Buenos  Aires  (Argentina) : — 

Vancouver  to  Bombay,  India. — Air,  14  days;  non-air,  27  days, 
Winnipeg  to  Bombay,  India. — Air,  13^  days;  non-air,  23|  days. 
Montreal  to  Bombay,  India. — Air,  14  days;  non-air,  22  days. 

Vancouver  to  Cape  Town,  South  Africa. — Air,  17  days;  non-air,  30  days. 
Winnipeg  to  Cape  Town,  South  Africa. — Air,  16^  days;  non-air,  26^  days. 
Montreal  to  Cape  Town,  South  Africa. — Air,  17  days;  non-air,  25  days. 

Vancouver  to  Cristobal,  Panama. — Air,  2£  days;  non-air,  12^  days. 
Winnipeg  to  Cristobal,  Panama. — Air,  3%  days;  non^air,  9  days. 
Montreal  to  Cristobal,  Panama. — Air,  \\  days;  non-air,  74  days. 

Vancouver  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. — Air,  6  to  7  days;  non-air,  18^  days. 
Winnipeg  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. — Air,  5^  to  6^  days;  non-air,  15  days. 
Montreal  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. — Air,  5  days;  non-air,  13^  days. 

Vancouver  to  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. — Air,  6  to  7  days;'  non-air,  23^  days. 
Winnipeg  to  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. — Air,  5£  to  6^  days;  non-air,  20  days. 
Montreal  to  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. — Air,  6  days;  non-air,  18^  days. 

Toronto  to  Bombay,  Cape  Town,  Cristobal,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. — For  time 
of  transmission  from  Toronto,  half^day  should  be  added  to  elapsed  time  from  Montreal. 

FEEDSTUFFS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  MARKET 

H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  May  31,  1937. — The  problem  of  feedstuffs  for  domestic  animals 
and  fowls  is  one  which  engages  the  increasingly  detailed  attention  of  farmers 
and  stockmen,  distributors  and  consumers,  laboratories  and  governments. 
Research  and  common  practice  continuously  develop  fresh  methods  and  new 
principles — in  fact,  development  and  improvement  often  occur  so  rapidly  and  in 
such  quick  succession  as  to  make  any  published  work  susceptible  of  early  and 
frequent  change. 

Feeding  Practices  and  Trends 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  summarize  feeding  practices  in  order  to  have  a 
measure  of  the  trends  of  consumption  for,  quite  apart  from  such  personal  factors 
as  the  experiences  and  theories  of  each  raiser  of  live  stock,  one  must  consider 
the  effect  of  important  general  movements  such  as  the  fluctuations  in  the  quan- 
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tity  and  the  price  of  each  type  of  feed  available.  Some  feeding  practices  enjoy 
such  regional  or  general  acceptance  as  to  permit  statements  of  a  general  applica- 
tion. 

For  example,  in  Scotland  and  Northern  England  local  root  crops,  particu- 
larly turnips  and  swedes,  are  at  present  grown  and  used  extensively  for  feed. 
Where  concentrates  are  fed,  the  ones  mainly  used  are  linseed  cake  and  cotton 
seed  cake,  although  palm  kernel,  peanut  (ground-nut),  and  others  are  often 
used  freely.  Among  the  cereals  and  cereal  by-products,  ground  oats,  maize,1 
and  bran  are  commonly  used  in  current  feeding  practice.  These  statements 
have  a  definite  place,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  supplier  more  of  them 
would  be  of  value.  The  most  that  can  be  effected  in  that  direction,  however, 
is  to  analyse  the  importance  of  each  of  the  more  commonly  used  feedstuffs,  and 
endeavour  to  define  its  field  and  prospects. 

The  Question  of  Prices 

Returning  a  moment  to  the  question  of  prices,  it  may  be  noted  that,  while 
it  is  often  possible  to  grow  feeding  stuffs  on  the  farm  more  cheaply  than  con- 
centrates of  equal  value  can  be  purchased,  it  also  remains  true  that  many  styles 
of  farming  do  not  permit  the  production  of  all  requirements,  prices  may  be 
such  as  to  render  it  profitable  to  sell  farm  crops  and  purchase  manufactured 
and  imported  feedstuffs,  and  finally  there  is  an  increasingly  strong  trend  toward 
purchase,  not  of  a  unit  of  feedstuff"  but  of  a  unit  of  feed-value,  and  indeed  of 
manurial  value  also. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  reason  for  this  change  is  the  fact  that  the 
natural  produce  immediately  available  to  the  farmer  is  characterized  by  rich- 
ness in  carbohydrates  and  inadequacy  of  protein,  a  deficiency  largely  com- 
pensated by  the  by-products  of  industry  and  made  known  by  the  efforts  of 
government  and  manufacturer. 

This  trend  is  very  definitely  associated  with  the  demand  for  analysis  and, 
even  though  the  terms  of  analysis  are  in  themselves  often  used  as  crude  tokens 
of  actual  feeding  value,  and  even  though  appearance  is  still  of  somewhat  exag- 
gerated importance,  and  prejudice  and  habit  are  strong,  the  price  of  a  feedstuff 
is  more  and  more  associated  with  and  directly  dependent  on  its  constituent 
value"  as  indicated  by  analysis.  Analysis  is  of  most  value  when  it  is  consistent 
and  guaranteed. 

In  general,  therefore,  the  effort  in  this  survey  is  to  indicate  the  general 
situation,  to  discuss  the  principal  feeds  used,  and,  because  this  information  is 
compiled  for  the  use  of  Canadian  producers  and  exporters,  to  deal  in  some  detail 
only  with  essential  points  concerning  those  feedstuffs  capable  of  being  exported 
from  Canada  to  this  market  and  with  those  features  of  the  market  which  may 
be  expected  to  be  directly  of  interest  to  the  Canadian  producer  and  exporter. 

Tariff  and  Imperial  Preference 

Feedstuffs  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  are  in  great  part  subject  to 
import  duty  when  they  are  of  foreign  origin,  but  certain  lines,  such  as  hay  and 
herring  meal,  are  on  the  free  list.  The  products  of  the  Dominions  are  imported 
free  of  duty  and  are  exempt  from  import  duties  chargeable  on  foreign  mer- 
chandise, provided  that  the  United  Kingdom  Customs  Authorities  are  satisfied 
that  the  conditions  attached  to  the  concession  of  Imperial  preference  have  been 
fulfilled. 


1The  term  "maize"  is  used  to  indicate  corn  or  Indian  corn  in  the  sense  understood  in 
Canada;  "corn"  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  a  collective  term  which  covers  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
rye  and  usually  beans  and  peas,  i.e.,  it  is  practically  synonymous  with  "grain":  its  use  might 
therefore  lead  to  misunderstanding. 
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The  fundamental  requirement  to  be  observed  by  Canadian  firms  shipping 
feedstuffs  to  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  inclusion  in  the  shipping  documents  of 
the  proper  certificate  of  origin.  If  the  feedstuffs  shipped  consist  of  the  natural 
product,  e.g.  barley,  oats,  etc.,  in  the  grain,  the  proper  certificate  of  origin  is 
119  (Sale).  If  the  products  have  been  milled,  reduced,  or  otherwise  processed, 
e.g.  wheat  bran,  fish  meal,  etc.,  so  as  to  change  the  identity  of  the  original  natural 
product,  certificate  of  origin  120  (Sale)  is  appropriate.  In  order  to  qualify  for 
preference,  not  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  factory  cost  of  production  of  the 
feedstuffs  must  be  attributable  to  Empire  labour  and/or  materials  and  "twenty- 
five"  is  the  percentage  which  must  be  inserted  in  words  in  paragraph  (3)  of 
certificate  of  origin  120  (Sale).  It  is  desirable  in  such  cases  that  the  certificate 
of  origin  should  be  endorsed  with  a  signed  declaration  to  the  effect  that  the 
feedstuffs  in  question  have  been  manufactured  entirely  from  Canadian-grown 
wheat,  oats,  alfalfa,  etc.,  or  fish  taken  only  in  Canadian  waters,  or  whatever 
exclusively  Canadian  (or  Empire)  natural  products  form  the  basis  of  the  article. 
A  declaration  of  this  kind  removes  any  doubt  in  the  minds  of  Customs  officers 
in  the  United  Kingdom  that  the  feedstuffs  may  not  be  entitled  to  preferential 
treatment. 

As  feedstuffs  are  frequently  exported  by  merchant  firms,  care  must  be  taken 
by  such  exporters  that  the  main  part  of  certificate  of  origin  120  (Sale)  is  com- 
pleted by  the  actual  miller,  reducer,  etc.,  while  the  merchant  exporter  completes 
the  supplementary  certificate.  If  the  merchant  exporter  objects  to  disclosing  to 
his  customer  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  he  can  arrange  to  submit  the  certifi- 
cate of  origin  direct  to  the  Collector  of  Customs  at  the  port  of  entry  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Where  the  manufacturer  is  also  the  exporter,  it  is  necessary 
to  complete  only  the  main  part  of  the  certificate  of  origin. 

Direct  consignment  from  a  port  of  the  British  Empire  to  the  United  King- 
dom is  another  condition  of  preference. 

Feeding  Stuffs  Act,  1926 

Exporters  selling  feedstuffs  to  the  United  Kingdom  must  naturally  supply 
material  acceptable  to  the  law  of  the  country.  While  this  is  not  their  responsi- 
bility as  much  as  that  of  the  importer,  it  not  infrequently  occurs  that  the  latter's 
specifications  are  based  in  whole  or  in  part  on  government  regulations.  The 
Fertilizers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act,  1926  (United  Kingdom) ,  and  Statutory  Rules 
and  Orders,  1932,  No.  658,  are  the  pertinent  enactments  which  indicate  the  con- 
ditions under  which  domestic  sales  take  place,  definitions  of  most  feedstuffs, 
limits  of  variation,  etc.  Quite  apart  from  the  nature  of  his  contract  with  the 
exporter,  the  importer  is  obviously  anxious  that  the  goods  on  arrival  shall  be 
legally  saleable  within  the  country;  the  specifications  he  demands  may  be 
legally  beyond  his  control. 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  those  definitions  given  in  the  Rules  and  Orders  are 
inserted  in  the  appropriate  sections  which  follow.  There  is,  however,  no  pur- 
pose to  be  served  in  most  cases  by  reproducing  the  limits  of  variation  as  these 
do  not  directly  or  indirectly  affect  c.i.f.  sales;  the  contract  usually  indicates  the 
tolerance  permitted. 

Official  Methods  of  Analysis 

Exporters  should  ascertain  what  analyses  are  required,  and  in  particular 
should  be  satisfied  that  the  method  of  analysis  followed  in  each  case  by  their 
own  analysts  coincides  in  detail  with  that  used  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is 
not  uncommon  that  different  methods  of  analysis  give  different  results,  thereby 
suggesting  irregularity.  For  this  reason  the  methods  of  analysis  of  a  feeding 
ertufi  for  the  purposes  of  the  Fertilizers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act  (United  King- 
dom) are  given  in  full  as  follows: — 
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(i)  Preparation  of  the  Sample. 

(a)  If  the  sample  is  in  a  fine  condition  and  passes  through  a  sieve  having  apertures 
about  one  millimetre  square,  it  shall  be  thoroughly  mixed  and  a  portion  not  less 
than  100  grams  in  weight  shall  be  placed  in  a  stoppered,  bottle.  From  this  portion 
the  quantities  for  analysis  shall  be  taken. 

(b)  If  the  sample  does  not  wholly  pass  through  a  sieve  having  apertures  about  one  milli- 
metre square  and  wholly  passes  through  a  sieve  having  apertures  from  two  to  three 
millimetres  square,  it  shall  be  thoroughly  mixed  and  a  portion  for  the  determination 
of  moisture  shall  be  at  once  taken. 

(c)  If  the  sample  is  in  a  coarse  condition,  as,  for  example,  pieces  of  broken  cake,  it  shall 
be  carefully  pulverized  until  the  whole  passes  through  a  sieve  having  apertures  from 
two  to  three  millimetres  square.  It  shall  then  be  thoroughly  mixed  and  a  portion 
for  the  determination  of  the  moisture  shall  be  at  once  taken. 

(g0  From  the  mixed  sample  as  under  (b)  above,  or  from  the  coarsely  crushed  sample 
as  prepared  under  (c)  above,  a  portion  not  less  than  100  grams  in  weight  shall  be 
taken  and  further  powdered  and  passed  through  a  sieve  having  apertures  about  one 
millimetre  square.  The  proportion  of  the  sample  so  prepared  shall  be  placed  in  a 
stoppered  bottle  and  from  it  the  quantities  for  analysis  shall  be  weighed. 

(e)  If  the  original  sample  is  appreciably  moist,  or  if  for  any  reason  the  operations  of 
pulverization  and  mixing  are  likely  to  result  in  loss  or  gain  of  moisture,  the  moisture 
shall  be  determined  in  the  prepared  portion,  as  well  as  in  the  sample  prepared  as  in 
paragraph  (i)  (b)  or  (c)  in  "order  that  the  results  of  the  analysis  may  be  corrected 
to  correspond  with  the  sample  in  its  original  condition  as  regards  moisture. 

(/)  Materials  which  cannot  be  conveniently  pulverized  or  passed  through  a  sieve  shall 
be  thoroughly  mixed  by  the  most  suitable  means. 

(ii)  Determination  of  Moisture  (Loss  on  Drying). — A  weighed  quantity  of  the  sample 
shall  be  dried  at  100°C. 

(iii)  Determination  of  Oil. 

(a)  A  weighed  quantity  of  the  sample  shall  be  placed  in  an  extraction  thimble,  which 
shall  then  be  placed  in  an  extraction  apparatus  and  extracted  with  petroleum  spirit 
b.pt.  40-60°C.  At  the  end,  of  three  to  four  hours  the  thimble  shall  be  removed 
from  the  apparatus,  dried  and  its  contents  finely  ground,  preferably  with  sand,  in 
a  small  mortar  previously  rinsed  with  petroleum  spirit.  The  substance  shall  then 
be  returned  to  the  thimble,  the  mortar  being  washed  out  with  petroleum  spirit  and 
the  extraction  continued  for  another  hour.  The  extract  should  be  free  from  sus- 
pended matter.  After  evaporation  of  the  solvent,  the  oil  shall  be  dried  at  100°C. 
and  weighed. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  samples  containing  saccharine  matter,  the  weighed  portion  in  the 
thimble  shall  be  washed  with  water  and  then  dried,  previous  to  the  extraction. 

Civ)  Determination  of  Albuminoids  (Protein). — The  percentage  of  albuminoids  (protein) 
shall  be  ascertained  by  multiplying  the  percentage  of  nitrogen,  other  than  nitrogen  present 
as  ammoniacal  or  nitric  nitrogen,  by  6-25.  The  presence  of  nitrogen  in  these  latter  forms 
shall  be  tested  for  and  the  quantity  so  present,  if  any,  shall  be  determined  and  deducted 
from  the  total  nitrogen.  (See  methods  for  determination  of  ammoniacal  nitrogen  and  nitric 
nitrogen  in  presence  of  organic  matter  under  Methods  of  Analysis  of  Fertilizers,  paragraph 
(iii).)* 

The  determination  of  total  nitrogen  in  the  absence  of  nitrates  shall  be  as  follows: — 
A  weighed  portion  of  the  sample  shall  be  transferred  to  a  Kjeldahl  digestion  flask,  25 
millimetres  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (or  more  if  necessary)  shall  be  added  and  the 
flask  gently  heated  until  frothing  ceases.  Ten  grams  of  potassium  or  sodium  sulphate 
(anhydrous)  shall  then  be  added  and  the  flask  further  heated  until  the  colour  of  the  clear 
liquid  ceases  to  diminish.  The  heating  shall  be  continued  for  an  hour  thereafter  to  ensure 
complete  oxidation  of  the  organic  matter.  The  operation  may  be  accelerated  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  small  crystal  of  copper  sulphate  or  a  globule  of  mercury  to  the  liquid  in  the  diges- 
tion flask. 

The  quantity  of  ammonia  present  in  the  liquid  shall  be  determined  by  distillation  into 
standard  acid  after  liberation  with  alkali  and,  where  mercury  has  been  used,  with  the  addi- 
tion also  of  sodium  or  potassium  sulphide  solution. 

The  materials  used  shall  be  examined  as  to  their  freedom  from  nitrogen  by  means  of  a 
control  experiment  carried  out  under  similar  conditions  with  the  same  quantities  of  the  re- 
agents which  have  been  employed,  in  the  actual  analysis,  one  gram  of  pure  sugar  being  used 
in  place  of  the  weighed  portion  of  the  sample.  The  quantity  of  standard  acid  found  to 
have  been  neutralized  in  this  control  experiment  shall  be  deducted  from  the  total  quantity 
of  acid  neutralized  in  the  distillation  of  the  sample. 


*  Not  quoted  here  due  to  space  limitations  but  available  in  (United  Kingdom)  Statutory 
Rules  and  Orders,  1932,  No.  658,  copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  from  H.M.  Stationery  Office, 
London,  price  lOd. 
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If  nitrates  are  present,  the  digestion  and  subsequent  distillation  must  be  carried  out  as  in 
Methods  of  Analysis  of  Fertilizers,  paragraph  (iii)  (6).* 

(v)  Determination  of  Phosphoric  Acid. — A  weighed  portion  of  the  sample  shall  be  heated 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  until  all  organic  matter  is  destroyed  and  the  phosphoric 
acid  is  completely  in  solution.  After  dilution,  the  solution  shall  be  filtered,  the  insoluble 
matter  thoroughly  washed  and  the  nitrate  made  up  to  a  definite  bulk.  The  phosphoric  acid 
shall  be  determined  by  the  method  prescribed  in  Methods  of  Analysis  of  Fertilizers,  para- 
graph (iv)  (e)  *  in  an  aliquot  part  of  the  solution,  which  shall  first  be  nearly  neutralized  and 
then  acidified  with  nitric  acid. 

(vi)  Determination  of  Fibre. — Two  or  three  grams,  accurately  weighed,  shall  be  extracted 
with  petroleum  spirit  b.pt.  40-60°C.  in  an  extraction  apparatus,  or  at  least  three  times  by 
stirring,  settling,  and  decantation,  and  the  dry  residue  transferred  to  a  conical  1,000  millilitre 
flask.  The  material  must  not  be  further  ground  during  extraction.  A  volume  of  200  milli- 
litres  of  a  solution  containing  1-25  gram  of  sulphuric  acid  (H2SO4)  per  100  millilitres 
measured  at  ordinary  temperature  and  brought  to  boiling  point,  shall  be  added  to  the  flask 
and  heated.  The  contents  of  the  flask  must  come  to  boiling  within  one  minute  and  the 
boiling  throughout  must  be  gentle  and  continuous  for  exactly  thirty  minutes,  the  original 
volume  being  maintained.  The  flask  shall  be  rotated  every  few  minutes  in  order  to  mix 
the  contents  and  remove  particles  from  the  sides.  At  the  end  of  thirty  minutes  the  flask 
shall  be  removed  and  the  contents  poured  at  once  into  the  shallow  layer  of  hot  water  remain- 
ing in  a  funnel  fitted  with  a  pump-plate  or  alternatively  into  the  similar  layer  remaining  in 
a  Buchner  funnel.  The  funnel  shall  be  prepared  by  cutting  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  or 
niter  paper  to  cover  the  holes,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  support  for  a  disc  of  ordinary  filter  paper; 
boiling  water  shall  be  poured  into  the  funnel  and  allowed  to  remain  until  the  funnel  is  hot, 
whereupon  suction  is  applied.  The  experiment  shall  be  discarded  if  the  time  of  filtration 
of  the  bulk  of  the  200  millilitres  exceeds  ten  minutes.  The  residue  shall  be  washed  with 
boiling  water  until  the  washings  are  free  from  acid.  The  residue  shall  then  be  washed 
from  the  filter  paper  back  into  the  flask  with  a  volume  of  200  millilitres  of  a  solution 
of  sodium  hydroxide,  containing  1-25  gram  of  sodium  hydroxide  (NaOH)  per  100 
millilitres  free  or  nearly  free  from  sodium  carbonate,  measured  at  ordinary  temperature,  and 
brought  to  boiling  point.  The  contents  of  the  flask  shall  be  boiled,  for  exactly  thirty 
minutes,  the  precautions  given  for  the  treatment  with  acid  being  observed,  At  the  end  of 
thirty  minutes  the  flask  shall  be  removed  and  its  contents  immediately  filtered  through  an 
ordinary  filter  paper.  The  residue  collected  on  the  filter  paper  shall  be  washed,  with  boiling 
water,  then  with  a  solution  of  1  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid  and  again  with  boiling  water 
until  free  from  acid.  The  residue  shall  then  be  washed  twice  with  95  per  cent  alcohol,  and 
three  times  with  ether.  The  residue  shall  then  be  transferred  to  a  dried  weighed  ashless 
filter  paper,  dried  at  about  100°C.  in  an  oven  and  weighed  in  its  weighing  bottle  until  con- 
stant in  weight.  The  ash  of  the  paper  and  contents  shall  be  determined  by  incineration  at 
a  dull  red  heat.  The  weight  of  ash  shall  be  subtracted  from  the  increase  of  weight  found 
on  the  paper  and  the  difference  shall  be  reported  as  fibre. 

(vii)  Determination  of  Sugar. 

(a)  When  the  substance  is  in  solid  form. — About  10  grams  of  the  sample  or  a  larger 
quantity  if  the  percentage  of  sugar  is  low,  accurately  weighed,  shall  be  ground 
up  with  water  in  a  mortar  and  transferred  to  a  250-millilitre  flask,  using  in  all  about 
200  millilitres  of  cold  water.  The  flask  shall  be  shaken  at  intervals  during  thirty 
minutes.  If  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  clearing  agent,  basic  lead  acetate  solution  fol- 
lowed by  sodium  sulphate,  or  alumina  cream  free  from  ammonia  shall  be  employed. 
The  liquid  in  the  flask  shall  then  be  made  up  to  250  millilitres  and  filtered,  The 
sugar  shall  then  be  determined  in  50  millilitres  of  the  filtrate  by  the  method  pre- 
scribed in  paragraph  (vii)  (c). 

(b)  When  the  substance  is  in  liquid  form. — The  prepared  portion  of  the  sample  shall 
be  thoroughly  mixed  immediately  before  weighing  out  the  quantity  for  sugar  deter- 
mination. About  10  grams  of  the  sample,  accurately  weighed,  shall  be  washed,  into 
a  250-millilitre  flask  with  about  200  millilitres  of  water  and  the  solution  cleared,  if 
necessary,  with  basic  lead  acetate  solution  followed  by  sodium  sulphate,  or  alumina 
cream  free  from  ammonia.  The  liquid  in  the  flask  shall  then  be  made  up  to  250 
millilitres  and  filtered.  The  sugar  shall  be  determined  in  25  millilitres  of  the  filtrate 
by  the  method  prescribed  in  paragraph  (vii)  (c). 

(c)  The  aliquot  part  of  the  filtrate  obtained  as  described  in  paragraph  (vii)  (a)  or  (  b) 
shall  be  measured  into  a  100-millilitre  flask  and  the  sugar  inverted  as  follows: 
5  millilitres  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  38-3  per  cent  strength  shall  be  added  and  the 
flask  placed;  in  a  water  bath  maintained  at  70°C.  '  The  solution  in  the  flask  should 
reach  a  temperature  of  67°  to  69°C.  in  2^  to  3  minutes.  It  is  maintained  at  69°C. 
for  7  to  7±  minutes,  the  total  period  of  heating  being  10  minutes.  It  is  then  cooled 
at  once,  neutralized,  bulked  to  100  millilitres  and  filtered. 
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The  total  reducing  sugar  in  the  filtrate  is  determined  either  by  gravimetric  or 
volumetric  process,  the  total  copper-reducing  power  being  calculated  in  terms  of 
cane  sugar  (C12H22O11). 

(viii)  Determination  of  Salt.— Five  grams  of  the  sample  shall  be  mixed  with  pure  lime 
and  heated  until  the  organic  matter  is  completely  charred.  The  residue  shall  be  extracted 
with  water,  the  volume  made  up  to  250  millilitres  and  the  solution  filtered.  The  chlorine 
shall  be  determined  in  an  aliquot  portion  of  the  filtrate  and  the  result  expressed  in  terms  of 
NaCl. 

(ix)  Determination  of  Sand,  Siliceous  Matter  or  Other  Insoluble  Mineral  Matter. 

(a)  A  weighed  quantity  of  the  sample,  from  2  to  5  grams,  shall  be  incinerated  and  the 
weight  of  the  ash  shall  be  taken. 

(b)  The  ash  shall  be  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporated  to  dryness 
and  shall  then  be  repeatedly  extracted  with  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (one  part 
of  concentrated  Irydrochloric  acid  to  four  parts  of  water).  The  solution  shall  be 
filtered  and  the  insoluble  matter  washed,  incinerated,  and  weighed.  The  quantity 
obtained  shall  be  taken  as  sand  and  siliceous  matter. 

(c)  Where  the  quantity  of  sand  and  silica-free  ash  is  so  high  as  to  raise  a  presumption 
that  mineral  material  has  been  added,  the  nature  and  quantity  of  such  added  sub- 
stances shall,  if  possible,  be  determined. 

Sales  Contracts 

Exporters,  before  entering  trading,  must  arrange  with  their  correspondents 
the  terms  of  the  contract  which  will  govern  sales.  London  importers  of  most 
feedstuffs  other  than  hay  are  accustomed  to  trade  under  the  standard  contracts 
of  the  London  Cattle  Food  Trade  Association  (Inc.).  Whatever  the  exact  nature 
of  the  contract,  its  terms  should  be  studied  diligently  and  on  no  account  taken 
for  granted.  The  following  excerpts  from  and  observations  on  the  association's 
contracts  (revised  October  1,  1936)  will  be  helpful  but  are  intended  to  supple- 
ment and  not  supplant  that  individual  examination  which  is  essential. 

Points  common  to  all  contracts  are: — 

Clearance  (Appropriation) . — It  is  essential  that  the  name  of  the  vessel,  the 
quantity  shipped,  and  the  date  of  shipment  be  declared  to  the  buyer  immedi- 
ately the  information  is  available.  Time  limits  are  usually  set,  but  the  exporter 
should  obviate  any  possibility  of  delay  by  cabling  the  information  at  once. 
Failure  to  comply  with  the  contract  terms  of  clearance  usually  means  arbitra- 
tion, and  in  any  case  extra  expense. 

Certificates  of  Origin. — "  Sellers  shall  ship  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve 
the  entitlement  of  the  goods  to  preference  and  shall  furnish  at  the  time  of  entry 
a  certificate  of  origin  and/or  necessary  documents  .  .  .,  otherwise  they 
shall  be  responsible  for  any  duty  incurred." 

Quality  and  Samples. — It  is  essential  that  samples,  on  which  sales  are  based, 
be  as  accurately  and  as  truly  representative  of  the  goods  as  possible.  L'nder  no 
circumstances  should  samples  be  better  than  the  goods  which  are  to  follow,  for 
protests  and  possible  arbitration  against  quality  will  as  surely  follow.  The 
buyers  take  samples  immediately  on  arrival  and  base  acceptance  or  complaint 
on  such  samples  in  the  customary  way. 

Analysis. — "  Methods  of  analysis  to  be  as  prescribed  in  the  Fertilizers  and 
Feeding  Stuffs  Regulations  for  the  time  being  in  force";  these  methods  are 
given  in  full  under  "  Methods  of  Analysis  "  earlier  in  this  report.  The  official 
analysts  of  the  association  are  Messrs.  John  Hughes,  79  Mark  Lane,  London, 
E.G.  3,  but  members  are  free  to  place  their  work  in  the  hands  of  other  well- 
known  analysts. 

Domicile. — "  Buyers  and  sellers  agree  that,  for  the  purpose  of  proceedings, 
either  legal  or  by  arbitration,  the  contract  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  made 
in  England  and  to  be  performed  there,  any  correspondence  notwithstanding." 

Arbitration. — "Any  dispute  on  this  contract  to  be  settled  by  arbitration  in 
London  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  London  Cattle  Food 
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Trade  Association,  which  are  endorsed  hereon  and  are  to  be  deemed  to  form 
part  of  this  contract." 

The  process  of  arbitration  is  given  fully  on  the  reverse  of  the  association's 
contract,  and  there  is  no  need  for  any  recapitulation  here.  It  may  be  noted 
that,  even  though  it  is  not  beyond  possibility  that  some  importers  may  as  a 
matter  of  routine  enter  protest  against  shipments  they  have  not  actually 
examined,  arbitration  is  intended  as  the  last  resort  for  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes incapable  of  other  solution.  The  use  of  representative  samples,  punctual 
and  complete  shipment,  prompt  notification  of  clearance,  and,  in  general,  proper 
handling  of  the  business  permits  no  loophole  for  complaint  and  builds  up  the 
confidence  of  the  buyer. 

The  following  contracts  ars  usually  employed  by  members  of  the  associa- 
tion in  importing  from  North  America;  the  more  important  clauses  are  as 
above,  but  additional  clauses  of  importance  are  noted: — 

SOME  CLAUSES  IN  THE  CONTRACTS 
No.  1.   General  Contract  (usually  employed  for  alfalfa  meal,  etc.). 

No.  3.  Contract  for  Cottonseed  Cake  or  Cake  Meal.  Provides  specific  penalties  for 
deficiencies  in  content  of  oil  and  albuminoids  (protein). 

No.  3a.  Contract  for  North  American  Cottonseed  Cake  and/or  Meal  from  Atlantic 
and /or  Gulf  Ports  (see  No.  3  above). — Includes  definitions  of  quality  (see  under  Cottonseed 
Cake  and  Meal) ;  additional  clearance  (appropriation)  details. 

No.  6.  Contract  for  Imported  Feeding  Cakes  and  Meals,  c.i.f.  Terms. — Limitation  of 
marks  and  steamers  used  according  to  quantity  shipped;  specific  penalties  for  deficiency  of 
oil  and  albuminoids  (protein),  excess  of  sand,  etc.,  and  presence  of  castor  seed  or  husk; 
sellers  to  pay  agreed  commission  ship  lost  or  not,  contract  cancelled  or  not. 

No.  7.  Contract  for  North  American  Linseed  Cake  or  Cake  Meal  (c.i.f.  Terms). — Out- 
turn guaranteed  within  1  per  cent  of  shipping  weight  (see  accidents  excepted) ;  cake — tare 
allowance  2  pounds  per  bag;  meal — in  bags  of  112  pounds  gross,  no  tare  allowance;  addi- 
tional clearance  (appropriation)  details;  sellers  to  pay  agreed  commission  ship  lost  or  not, 
contract  cancelled  or  not. 

No.  lli.  Contract  for  Imported  Linseed  Cakes  and  Linseed.  Cake  Meal,  c.i.f.  Terms,  Oil 
Basis. — Limitation  of  marks  and  steamers  used  according  to  quantity  shipped;  specific 
penalties  for  deficiency  of  oil,  excess  of  sand  or  silica,  and  presence  of  castor  seed  or  husk; 
sellers  to  pay  agreed  commission  ship  lost  or  not,  contract  cancelled  or  not. 

No.  19.  General  Contract,  f.o.b.  Terms. — Provision  for  period  of  delivery;  bill  of  lading 
weights  to  be  final;  ice  clause. 

A  contract  for  imported  feeding  meat  meal  and  meat  and  bone  meal  is 
under  consideration.  It  may  be  expected  that  reference  will  be  made  to  quality 
on  the  basis  of  (T)  fair  average  of  or  (2)  equal  to  sample  or  (3)  to  con- 
tain not  less  than  specified  minima  of  protein  and  bone  phosphates  of  lime  and 
maxima  of  fat  and  salt  (which  must  not  exceed  4  per  cent  by  law).  Penalties 
will  also  be  set  for  deficiencies  and/or  excesses,  including  the  right  to  rejection. 
Sellers  will  of  course  be  responsible  for  any  certificates  required  by  law  and  for 
marking  or  branding  to  comply  with  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act. 

A  contract  for  imported  feeding  fish  meals  is  also  under  consideration  and 
will  probably  be  similar  to  that  for  meat  and  bone  meals,  except  to  provide 
that  the  fish  meal  contain  not  less  than  specified  minimum  of  protein  and 
maxima  of  oil  and  salt. 

Methods  of  Business 

The  minutia  of  business  routine  are  ordinarily  arranged  between  the  parties 
to  a  contract.  The  more  important  details  concerning  the  sales  contract  have 
already  been  discussed;  points  applicable  only  to  one  subject  are  taken  up  or 
enlarged  in  the  various  subsequent  sections.  It  is,  however,  not  inappropriate 
to  mention  and,  in  fact,  to  stress  at  this  point  some  general  features  which,  while 
truisms,  are  also  axioms  that  have  a  peculiar  strength  of  their  own  in  the  United 
Kingdom  market. 
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The  primary  question  is  that  of  supplying  what  the  market  requires.  In 
many  cases  the  Canadian  product  possesses  certain  fundamental  and  natural 
characteristics  which  can  neither  be  changed  nor,  in  some  essentials,  readily 
adapted  to  the  idiosyncracies  of  the  United  Kingdom  buyer.  The  mere  fact 
that  a  buyer  has  always  received  a  meal  of  a  certain  colour  is  no  reason  why 
he  always  should,  but,  if  he  demands  that  colour  and  can  obtain  it  competitively, 
he  cannot  be  expected  to  make  a  change  which  would  be  pointless  to  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  remains  true  that  some  Canadian  producers  are  prone 
to  expect  that  because  their  products  have  been  found  good  in  North  America, 
they  must  necessarily  be  good  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Changes  and  adaptations 
will  be  asked  and,  where  reasonably  possible,  should  be  granted,  whether  in 
the  commodity,  the  method  of  shipment  or  documentation,  or  the  process  of 
analysis. 

At  times  there  may  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  exporter  to  feel  that 
conditions  are  such  as  not  to  warrant  his  continuance  of  business  in  the  United 
Kingdom:  prices  and  conditions  elsewhere  may  be  more  attractive,  and  in 
general  there  may  be  a  closer  relationship  between  effort  and  profit.  Similarly, 
importers  may  find  that  they  must  postpone  further  purchases  for  a  time.  Each 
case  stands  on  a  perfectly  legitimate  foundation,  but  in  each  case  the  person 
concerned  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  longer  the  lapse  the  more  opportunity 
there  is  for  other  competitors  to  build  up  what  quite  possibly  may  be  more 
lucrative  connections. 

Canadian  firms  have  gained  entry  in  the  United  Kingdom  market  for  a 
number  of  their  products  at  a  time  when,  for  one  reason  or  another,  other  sources 
were  closed;  on  the  other  hand,  outlets  for  products  may  be  lost  by  unneces- 
sarily suspending  operations  and  thereby  exhausting  the  patience  of  customers, 
and  lost  markets  are  difficult  to  recover.  It  is  usually  better  to  retain  them, 
even  though  precariously,  rather  than  give  them  up  entirely  with  the  vague 
thought  of  returning  at  some  future  time. 

Finally,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  complete  confidence  between 
exporter  and  importer  is  more  valuable  than  any  contract.  Contracts  are 
intended  as  statements  of  fact  to  clarify  all  necessary  points;  complete  con- 
fidence built  up  on  fair  trading  and  observation  of  common-sense  practices 
reduce  the  contract  to  a  mere  formality  and  not  infrequently  offset  factors 
which  might  otherwise  bring  decreased  business. 

Live-stock  Population 

A  general  indication  of  the  potential  total  consumption  of  all  feedstuffs 
in  England  and  Wales  may  be  based  on  statistics  of  the  actual  numbers  of  live 
stock  and  poultry  being  raised  in  the  country,  although  any  accurate  calcula- 
tions as  to  the  exact  consumption,  either  total  or  particular,  are,  for  obvious 
reasons,  not  feasible.  The  following  table  indicates  the  numbers  of  live  stock 
and  poultry  as  at  June,  1936,  and  as  a  matter  of  interest  gives  comparative 
data  for  1934  and,  in  the  case  of  live  stock,  also  for  1926: — 


Live  Stock  and  Poultry  in  England  and  Wales 

1936  1934  1926 

Number  Number  Number 

Cattle                                                       6,533.900  6,660,200  6,253,100 

Sheep                                                      16,630.500  16.527.000  16,858.700 

Pigs                                                          3,801.100  3,320.200  2.200,000 

Horses                                                         864.600  885,600  1,128,800 

Chickens                                                    57.406,000  61,330.000   

Ducks                                                       2.588.000  2,4,52,000   

Geese                                                          630.000  650,000   

Turkeys                                                       734.000  788.000   
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The  past  decade  has  witnessed  a  small  natural  increase  in  the  number  of 
cattle,  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep  until  1933,  after  which  there  was 
a  sharp  decline,  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  pigs  due  to  production 
schemes,  and  a  persistent  decline  in  the  number  of  horses. 

Pasturage,  Roots  and  Other  Fodders 

The  quantity  of  farm  produce  which  is  cropped  by  the  animal  or  which 
finds  its  way  directly  from  the  field  to  the  manger,  perhaps  pausing  at  the  rick 
or  silage  tank,  is  naturally  a  substantial  part  of  the  total  of  all  feedstuff's  used 
and  has  a  very  direct  effect  on  the  proportion  of  processed  or  semi-processed 
feedstuff's  which  is  consumed.  While  statistics  of  this  aspect  of  feedstuffs  pro- 
duction and  consumption  are  practically  impossible  of  detailed  compilation, 
there  is  some  interest  and  possible  value  in  noting  the  areas  and  quantities  of 
certain  feeds  concerning  which  data  are  available. 

PASTURAGE 

In  1936  there  were  over  5,400,000  acres  of  rough  grazings  in  England  and 
Wales  in  addition  to  nearly  15,750,000  acres  of  permanent  grass  for  hay  and 
other  purposes,  and  well  over  2,000,000  acres  under  clover  and  rotation  grasses, 
which  was  mainly  for  hay.  The  area  of  England  and  Wales  is  somewhat 
over  37,000,000  acres;  about  60  per  cent  of  this  entire  area  is  set  aside  for  grass 
or  grazing — over  17,000,000  acres  are  available  in  whole  or  in  part  for  grazing 
and  over  6,000,000  acres  are  devoted  exclusively  to  hay  crops. 

In  a  study1  of  this  subject  a  few  years  ago,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
noted  that  "  the  total  area  used  for  feeding  live  stock  was  about  25^  million 
acres  in  1925,  with  an  increase  to  26  million  acres  in  1930-31.  The  former 
figure  represents  about  83  per  cent  of  the  total  agricultural  area  .  .  .  and  the 
latter  as  much  as  85  per  cent."  This  resultant  wras  obtained  by  including  the 
areas  devoted  to  grain  crops,  a  feature  not  included  above,  but  worthy  of  note 
because  it  reflects  developments  in  the  poultry  industry  as  well  as  live-stock 
production. 

ROOTS 

The  area  under  turnips  and  swedes  has  shown  a  continued  reduction  in 
recent  years:  the  area  in  1936  was  447,968  acres.  The  estimated  yield  was 
high,  however,  and  preliminary  figures  give  the  production  in  England  and 
Wales  as  5,579,000  long  tons;  this  is  almpst  entirely  used  for  feeding  stock. 
The  area  under  mangolds  was  returned  as  245,250  acres,  and  the  production  in 
1936  i.c  estimated  at  4,685.000  long  tons;  this  also  was  used  for  feeding  stock. 
The  area  under  sugar  beet  was  reduced  to  348,147  acres  in  1936,  and  the  pro- 
duction is  estimated  at  3,272,000  long  tons  (see  below).  No  statistics  are  avail- 
able which  would  indicate  the  quantities  of  potatoes  used  for  feeding,  but  they 
are  considerable. 

DRIED  SUGAR-BEET  RESIDUE 

This  is  officially  defined:  "The  article  produced  by  drying  the  sugar-beet 
residue  produced  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  sugar  beet."  Under  the 
Sugar  Beet  (Subsidy)  Act,  1935,  subsidy  was  payable  only  in  respect  of  the 
produce  of  a  total  area  of  not  more  than  375,000  acres  in  Great  Britain.  In 
1935  the  seventeen  factories  received  3,346,306  long  tons  of  clean  beet,  from 
which  were  derived,  in  addition  to  sugar  and  molasses,  37,978  long  tons  of  plain 
dried  pulp,  234,143  long  tons  of  dried  molassed  pulp,  and  115,307  long  tons  of 
wet  pulp. 
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The  whole  sugar-beet,  suitably  grated,  may  be  used  in  the  feeding  of  stock — ■ 
for  example,  bacon  pigs.  The  usual  form,  however,  is  sugar-beet  pulp  from  the 
factories.  The  wet  pulp  has  superior  feeding  value,  but  its  perishable  nature 
and  considerations  of  transportation  restrict  its  use.  The  dried  sugar-beet  pulp 
has  usually  been  looked  upon  as  a  substitute  for  roots  in  the  ration,  but  recent 
trials  have  shown  that  it  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  carbohydrate  concentrate 
usable  to  replace  maize  and  other  cereals  in  the  rations  of  ruminants.  The 
pulp  may  be  plain  or  molassed.  The  difficulties  of  taint  once  associated  with 
the  feeding  of  beet  pulp  have  been  entirely  avoided.  Beet  tops  also  make  excel- 
lent feed  either  wetted  or  in  silage. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS 

The  area  under  beans  for  stock-feeding  decreased  to  121,174  acres  in  1936, 
but  yield  was  up  and  production  is  estimated  unchanged  at  93,000  long  tons. 
The  area  under  peas  for  stock-feeding  increased  to  45,822  acres,  but  yield  was 
lower  and  production  is  estimated  unchanged  at  31,000  long  tons. 

OTHER  FODDER  CROPS 

No  figures  are  yet  published  for  1936  but  there  was  an  appreciable  area 
under  miscellaneous  fodder  crops  in  1935;  the  total  was  279,643  acres.  The 
area  returned  as  under  fodder  kale  was  87,950  acres;  fodder  cabbage  and  savoys, 
24,585  acres;  rape,  51,504  acres;  vetches,  53,803  acres;  lucerne  (alfalfa),  36.003 
acres;  fodder  mustard,  20,219  acres;  and  kohl-rabi,  5,579  acres. 

Hay 
production 

As  previously  noted,  there  were  in  1936  over  6,000,000  acres  of  land  in 
England  and  Wales  devoted  exclusively  to  hay  crops.  The  actual  official  statis- 
tics of  production  in  1936,  with  comparative  data  for  1935,  are  given  below. 
The  seeds  hay  is  cut  from  clover,  sainfoin,  and  grasses  under  rotation,  while 
the  meadow  hay  is  from  permanent  grass;  cwts.  of  112  pounds  and  tons  of  2,240 
pounds  are  referred  to  in  each  case: — 


Area —  Seeds  Hay  Meadow  Hay  Total 

1936  acres  1.338.849  4.668.812  6.007.661 

1935  acres  1.385,591  4.642.704  6.028,295 

Yield  per  acre* — 

1936  .cwt.  25.9  20.3   

1935  cwt.  25.9  20.9   

1926-35  <wt.  26.9  19.7   

Total  production* — 

1936   tons  1.674.00O  4.733.000  6.407.000 

1935   tons  1. 795.000  4.842.000  6.637.000 


*  Estimated. 
CONSUMPTION 

It  is  obvious  that  farmers  as  a  rule  do  not  require  to  buy  the  bulky  foods 
such  as  hay  and  straw  wmich,  like  roots,  are  grown  on  the  farm.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  the  large  buyers  are  the  cartage  companies,  collieries,  breweries, 
and  other  such  organizations  which  still  use  horses  in  some  degree;  the  polo, 
racing,  hunting,  and  other  stables;  and  the  Imperial  Army. 

With  domestic  production  of  hay  approximating  6,500,000  long  tons  a  year, 
importation  must  obviously  be  purely  supplementary  and,  proportionately,  of 
minor  importance;  with  the  decreasing  number  of  horses  there  is  a  propor- 
tionate decrease  in  hay  consumption,  which  may  be  expected  to  reflect  mostly  on 
importations. 
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IMPORTS 

Importations  in  any  event  fluctuate  widely,  and  depend  almost  entirely  on 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  domestic  crop.  Imports  in  recent  years  are  as 
follows,  quantities  in  tons  of  2,240  pounds  and  values  in  pounds  sterling:  — 


1933 

1934 

1935 

Tons 

£ 

Tons 

£ 

Tons 

£ 

Total  

8,092 

27.877 

23.814 

97,222 

33,699 

13-8.600 

7,270 

25.867 

13.053 

53,134 

20.051 

80.406 

Norway  

9.555 

40,665 

12.095 

53,183 

Irish  Free  State. .  . . 

822 

2,010 

1.041 

2.673 

1,126 

3,264 

REQUIREMENTS 

In  general,  the  requirements  are  for  a  hard  grass,  cut  in  its  prime,  well 
harvested,  and  of  good  fresh  colour.  Soft  grass  is  considered  as  meadow 
grass,  which  is  practically  always  available  locally.  Over-ripe  growth  which 
falls  to  pieces  on  the  touch  is  disliked,  as  also  is  grass  which  has  obviously 
passed  its  prime  and  begun  to  lose  its  strength  before  being  cut.  Stain  of  any 
kind  is  strongly  objectionable. 

The  London  buyer's  ideal  hay  is  real  rye  grass  with  a  proportion  (usually 
25  to  30  per  cent)  of  clover,  both  cut  at  their  prime,  sweet,  fragrant,  and  of 
good  colour;  as  rye  grass  is  not  usually  received  from  Canada,  timothy  is  the 
grass  desired.  Although  the  Glasgow  market  refuses  to  take  clover,  the  London 
market  does  like  it  and  will  accept  it  up  to  25  or  30  per  cent  or  even  50  per  cent; 
the  balance  to  be  of  good  grasses.  The  inclusion  of  daisies,  sedges,  and  other 
weed  growths  is  always  a  cause  of  dissatisfaction  and  should  be  rigidly  avoided. 

WAR  OFFICE  REQUIREMENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  War  Office  still  purchases  fair  quantities  of  hay,  although,  with  increased 
mechanization  of  the  Army,  the  tonnage  is  much  lower  than  a  few  years  ago,  and 
is  decreasing.  The  Department  gives  every  preference  to  home-grown  supplies, 
but  it  ig  open  to  tenderers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  should  they  have  difficulty 
in  meeting  this  requirement,  to  make  offer  of  supplies  from  Dominion  sources. 
If  Canadian  hay  is  offered  it  should  conform  to  the  standard  of  Group  I, 
timothy  and  clover  hay,  grades  1  and  2,  as  laid  down  in  the  Hay  and  Straw 
Inspection  Act,  1933  (Canada).  Timothy  containing  more  than  10  per  cent  of 
other  grasses  or  of  clover  will  not  be  accepted.  The  hay  should  be  well  saved, 
good,  strong,  sweet,  dry,  and  clean. 

Imported  hay  will  be  purchased  by  the  War  Office  only  through  British 
contractors,  who  shall,  if  required,  produce  the  broker's  contract  note  or  notes 
showing  the  country  of  origin,  both  at  the  time  of  tendering  and  throughout  the 
currency  of  the  contract. 

GRADING  OF  HAY 

It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  one  factor  in  the  hay  import  trade  which 
has  caused  more  complaints  and  demands  for  allowances  than  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  grading.  All  natural  products  vary  from  year  to  year  in  the  same  district 
and  from  district  to  district  in  the  same  year.  This  purely  natural  and  only 
partially  controllable  phenomenon  gives  rise  to  a  situation  demanding  great 
can  on  the  part  of  the  grower,  careful  sorting  and  classification  on  the  part  of 
hhe  broker  or  exporter,  and  some  give  and  take  on  the  part  of  the  importer. 
Individual  likes  and  dislikes,  individual  experiences  and  the  clientele  to  which 
importer  caters,  all  quite  naturally  have  their  effect  and  influence  his 
judgment,  but,  by  and  large,  his  only  interest  is  to  buy  good  hay.    The  duty 
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therefore  falls  on  the  exporter  to  ascertain  as  accurately  as  possible  just  what 
is  required;  the  following  points  are  commended  to  his  close  study:  — 

The  simplest  method  of  discovering  what  an  importer  requires  is  to  meet 
him  personally  and  thresh  out  the  problem  in  all  its  details.  This  has  been  done 
in  a  few  cases  and  has  brought  highly  satisfactory  results.  Such  a  meeting, 
however,  is  usually  difficult  to  arrange;  nor  does  the  extent  of  the  trade  always 
warrant  the  expense  involved. 

TRIAL  SHIPMENTS 

The  most  practical  method  of  providing  an  importer  with  his  requirements 
is  by  persuading  him  to  accept  a  small  trial  shipment  of  up  to,  say,  25  long  tons. 
The  mere  fact  of  making  a  trial  shipment,  however,  implies  the  assurance  by  the 
exporter  that  he  has  more  of  the  same  class  of  hay  from  the  same  district. 
Exporters  should  not  use  odd  parcels  for  sample  or  trial  shipments.  In  fact, 
the  judicious  course  for  the  exporter  to  follow  is  to  advise  his  client  that  he  has 
so  many  tons  of  a  certain  class  of  hay  arid  will  reserve  it  until  such  a  date, 
probably  ten  to  twenty  days  after  the  date  of  arrival  of  the  trial  parcel. 
The  importer  then  knows  accurately  what  he  may  expect. 

One  of  the  most  common  complaints  made  by  importers  is  that,  after  pur- 
chasing, say,  25  long  tons  which  is  found  entirely  satisfactory,  they  cable  for 
25  or  50  long  tons  of  the  same,  and  all  too  frequently  the  second  or  subsequent 
shipment  is  entirely  different  from  that  on  which  the  repeat  order  was  based, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  inclusion  of  a  few  bales  of  poorer  or  even  dif- 
ferent hay  is  most  unsatisfactory. 

TRADE  DESCRIPTIONS 

Orders  should  preferably  not  be  placed  and  accepted  until  each  party  to 
the  contract  is  actually  certain  that  the  other  party  is  fully  aware  of  what  is 
required,  or  will  be  forthcoming.  Probably  the  most  misunderstood  term  in 
the  trade  is  "  f.a.q."  Nominally  these  three  letters  indicate  "  fair  average 
quality,"  but  until  both  parties  to  a  contract  know  exactly  what  each  considers 
u  fair  average  quality,"  there  cannot  but  be  complaints  and  counter-complaints. 
The  trade  itself  tacitly  recognizes  this  fact  by  the  use  of  qualifying  adjectives 
in  such  expressions  as  "  good  f.a.q.  "  and  "  poor  f.a.q."  As  yet  no  definition  of 
the  term  "  f.a.q."  has  been  forthcoming  which  could  be  counted  acceptable  to 
the  importers  as  a  whole.  It  is  therefore  quite  understandable  that  Canadian 
exporters  should  not  infrequently  make  shipments  which  on  arrival  are  pro- 
nounced "  poor  f.a.q." 

No  order  should  be  accepted  on  the  basis  of  "  f.a.q."  hay  or  "  No.  1  "  hay 
or  "  good  quality  "  hay,  nor  any  such  general  term,  unless  exporter  and  im- 
porter are  both  in  complete  agreement  and  understanding  as  to  what  is  desired. 
The  Canadian  exporter  should  request  from  his  customer  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion or  specification  of  what  is  required:  the  quality  and  percentage  range  of 
timothy,  of  clover,  and  of  other  grasses,  together  with  the  tolerance  of  extran- 
eous material  permissible. 

USE  OF  CANADIAN  GRADING 

United  Kingdom  importers  are  aware  of  the  Canadian  Hay  and  Straw 
Inspection  Act  of  1933,  but  cannot  be  expected  to  be  fully  cognizant  of  all  its 
details.  Nevertheless  the  Act  provides  a  basis  on  which  Canadian  exporters 
can  work  to  advantage.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  Canadian  exporters 
describe  their  hay  to  United  Kingdom  clients  as  good  "  f.a.q.  timothy  "  or 
"f.a.q.  clover  "  or  "  f.a.q.  timothy  and  clover,"  etc.,  and  that  they  state  it  is  of 
such  and  such  Canadian  grade  or  grades  (Government  grading  certificates  avail- 
able at  the  request  and  for  the  acceunt  of  the  buyer)  and  consequently  contains 
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certain  specified  percentages  of  clover,  timothy,  and  other  grasses  and  foreign 
material.  It  is  useful  also  that  the  importer  be  advised  of  the  district  in 
which  the  hay  was  cut. 

It  will  then  be  possible  for  the  client  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  specify 
much  more  accurately  the  type  of  hay  he  requires.  He  will  be  able  to  name 
the  grading  in  terms  lawfully  defined  in  Canada,  and  will  be  able  to  indicate 
the  district  or  districts  from  which  supply  should  preferably  be  arranged.  This 
arrangement  could  readily  be  developed  over  the  period  of  a  year  or  two  and, 
while  not  in  any  way  perfect,  would  very  appreciably  minimize  difficulties,  dis- 
satisfaction, and  loss. 

Straw 

Domestic  production  of  straw  is  extensive,  amounting  in  1935  to:  wheat 
straw,  1,962,000  long  tons;  barley  straw,  574,000  long  tons;  and  oat  straw, 
1.260,000  long  tons — a  total  of  over  3,800,000  long  tons.  Importations  never 
amount  to  more  than  a  few  hundred  tons  valued  at  a  few  hundred  pounds; 
only  exceptional  circumstances  warrant  purchases  abroad. 

CANNED  LOBSTER  SALES  IN  LONDON 

J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  May  24,  1937. — There  has  been  a  progressive  decline  in  imports 
into  this  market  of  canned  lobster  from  Canada  during  recent  years,  although 
the  market  has  generally  been  good  with  an  active  demand  on  most  occasions. 
Prices  too  have  been  attractive,  especially  during  1936,  compared  with  some 
former  years.  But  despite  this  the  quantities  available  for  export  from  Canada 
have  not  been  as  large  as  might  be  wished.  Indeed  there  have  been  many 
inquiries  for  lobster  from  importers  in  London,  but  it  has  generally  been  impos- 
sible to  fill  these.  Some  of  these  firms  formerly  held  Canadian  lobster  agencies, 
but  decreasing  production  in  the  Dominion  brought  their  trade  to  a  standstill. 

During  the  year  lobster  prices  in  London  have  remained  relatively  steady 
and  firm.  There  is  at  all  times  a  certain  demand  here  which  is  not  normally 
subject  to  much  fluctuation.  With  a  high-priced  article  such  as  this  there  is 
little  possibility  of  widening  the  market  by  changes  in  price  level-  While  there 
is  always  an  outlet  for  good  Canadian  lobster,  a  greatly  increased  production 
might  find  difficulty  in  being  readily  absorbed;  on  the  other  hand,  higher  prices 
would  tend  to  bring  other  latent  sources  into  production. 

Imports 

In  1936  the  total  United  Kingdom  imports  of  canned  lobster  amounted  to 
18,641  cwts.  (equivalent  to  26,428  cases)  valued  at  £254,155.  Of  this,  Canada, 
the  largest  supplier,  shipped  15,056  cwts.  valued  at  £213,957;  Newfoundland, 
3,401  cwts.  with  a  value  of  £38,230;  and  New  Zealand,  Norway,  France  and 
Cuba  were  shown  as  supplying  minute  quantities,  in  some  cases  probably 
re-exports  to  this  country. 

As  compared  with  the  total  for  1936,  the  imports  in  1935  were  25,007 
cwts.;  in  1934,  23,814  cwts.;  and  in  1933,  28,652  cwts.  The  complete  figures 
for  these  years  are  as  follows: — 


Total  Imports            From  Canada 

Cwts.            £  Cwts.  £ 

1936                                                            18.641  254.155  15.056  213,957 

1935                                                           25.007  312.989  21.614  284.226 

1934                                                           23.814  296.245  29.306  266.167 

1933                                                           28.652  309.462  25.304  280.543 

1932                                                         25.373  310.821  23,785  295.827 
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Competing  Products 

The  decline  in  imports  is  apparent.  These,  however,  have  been  offset 
in  some  degree  by  the  rapid  rise  which  took  place  in  imports  of  canned  crab 
and  the  development  of  an  increasing  trade  in  crayfish  tails — often  called  Cape 
lobster — from  South  Africa.  The  former,  which  is  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  chiefly  from  Japan,  was  brought  into  this  country  last  year  to  the 
extent  of  85,651  cwts.  In  1935  the  figure  was  80,898  cwts.;  in  1934,  84,622 
cwts.;  in  1933,  70,861  cwts.;  and  in  1932,  51,123  cwts. 

According  to  the  British  trade  returns,  the  average  reported  price  of  canned 
crab  in  1934  was  slightly  over  £8  per  cwt.  On  the  other  hand,  the  comparable 
price  of  Canadian  lobster  was  indicated  at  a  little  over  £13.  The  figures  mean 
little  in  themselves  as  regards  the  actual  price  of  the  articles  concerned,  but 
they  do  indicate  the  relative  price  advantage  which  crab  has  over  lobster. 

The  trade  in  South  African  crayfish  is  also  growing,  and  in  addition  to 
being  shipped  canned,  it  is  available  in  fresh  frozen  form.  Being  similar  in 
appearance  to  genuine  lobster,  and  in  fact  being  commonly  called  Cape  lobster, 
it  is  in  some  measure  at  least  filling  a  trade  which  otherwise  would  use  genuine 
lobster.    The  price  too  is  substantially  lower  than  for  Canadian  lobster- 

Decreasing  Canadian  Pack 

But  the  chief  factor  in  the  Canadian  lobster  situation  seems  to  be  the 
decreasing  pack  each  year.  According  to  figures  from  Canada,  the  total  catch 
of  lobster  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Quebec 
declined  from  407,265  cwts.  in  1930  to  320,969  cwts.  in  1935.  The  1936  figures, 
it  is  understood,  are  again  below  those  for  the  preceding  year.  In  addition, 
however,  there  has  developed  a  rising  market  in  the  United  States  for  live 
lobsters  at  prices  which  are  more  attractive  than  is  possible  to  the  canning 
trade.  Consequently,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  some  decline  in  the  number 
of  cases  of  lobster  packed  during  the  past  year  or  so.  The  reported  figures 
are  as  follows: — 


Per  Cent 

Catch             Pack  packed 

in  Cwts.  in  Cwts.  in  Cwts. 

1935                                                                     320,969           99.905  31 

1934                                                                        361,992  116.144  32 

1933                                                                     374,916  122,162  32 

1932                                                                        483,488  166,799  34 

1931                                                    .  .  .  .          435.490  146,157  33 

1930                                                                     407,265  139,109  34 


Restriction  on  Importation 

A  factor  of  some  importance  which  has  arisen  during  the  past  year  is  the 
decision  of  the  London  Health  Authority  to  restrict,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
importation  of  canned  fish  which  show  any  vent  holes.  Cans  with  two  vent 
holes  have  already  been  refused  admission  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and 
notice  has  been  received  that  cans  with  even  one  vent  hole  may  be  stopped 
m  the  future.  This  is  purely  a  health  regulation  which  applies  to  the  products 
of  all  countries  alike.  It  has  been  brought  about  as  a  result  of  the  arrival 
here  of  fish  in  a  contaminated  condition.  The  authorities  believe  vented  cans 
are  more  likely  to  be  affected  than  others,  and  they  have  therefore  given  this 
decision.  The  position  so  far  as  Canadian  lobster  is  concerned  has  been  fully 
explained  to  the  London  authorities,  but  shippers  in  Canada  should  take  appro- 
priate steps  to  see  that  no  cans  with  two  vent  holes  are  shipped  to  London  and 
as  far  as  possible  none  with  even  one  vent  hole. 
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AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Frederick  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  May  18,  1937.— Wheat  exports  from  Australia  for  the  1936-37 
crop  year  up  to  May  11  amounted  to  39,706,161  bushels  compared  with  48,004,872 
bushels  in  1936  and  40,318,033  bushels  to  the  same  date  in  1935.  It  has  been 
estimated  that,  up  to  May  11,  Australia  had  shipped  overseas  more  than  half 
of  its  surplus  wheat. 

During  April  and  the  first  part  of  May  several  factors  were  responsible 
for  a  general  lack  of  confidence  in  the  grain  market,  with  the  result  that  heavy 
liquidation  took  place.  By  the  middle  of  May  the  value  of  Australian  wheat 
f.o.b.  Australian  ports  was  5s.  6d.  per  bushel  in  Australian  currency,  equivalent 
to  $1.08  in  Canadian  currency.  During  the  few  days  preceding  May  15,  a  greater 
activity  was  noticed  in  the  wheat  market,  as  Germany  was  buying  cargoes  of 
Australian  wheat  which  were  afloat. 

It  is  reported  that  the  exportable  surplus  of  wheat  and  flour  from  Australia 
still  to  be  disposed  of  is  between  160,000  and  170,000  tons,  but  the  carryover, 
before  harvesting  commences  in  the  middle  of  December,  is  expected  to  be 
extremely  light.  Shipments  during  May  and  June  will  continue  to  be  com- 
paratively heavy,  with  a  material  falling  off  in  volume  after  the  end  of  June. 

For  some  weeks  past  farmers  have  been  expressing  considerable  and  general 
concern  at  the  absence  of  rain.  Australian  farmers  generally  expect  to  plough 
towards  the  end  of  April,  and  expect  winter  rains  to  commence  about  that  time 
to  facilitate  the  working  of  the  land.  Rain  was  greatly  delayed  this  year,  but 
by  the  middle  of  May  the  general  average  for  most  of  the  wheat-growing  areas 
had  been  reached  and  ploughing  is  now  general.  The  maintained  high  levels 
of  wheat  prices  is  expected  to  result  in  a  large  increase  in  the  area  to  be  sown 
to  wheat,  but  estimates  vary  as  to  the  actual  percentage  such  increase  will  be 
above  the  12,350,000  acres  sown  to  wheat  during  1936-37. 

Exports 

Statistics  have  also  been  released  showing  the  quantity  of  wheat  which  has 
been  exported  from  Australia  during  the  four  months  ending  March  31,  and 
the  total  for  this  season  amounted  to  30,515,344  bushels  compared  with  37,165,921 
bushels  at  the  same  time  last  year. 


December 

to  March 

1935-36 

1936-37 

Country  to  which  Exported 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Total  

37.165.921 

30.515,344 

United  Kingdom  

16.630.063 

12,077.233 

1.171.142 

2,354.150 

Other  British  countries  

778,477 

547.48S 

2,331,075 

1,090,432 

Italy  

6,397,995 

4.820.381 

2.181.944 

Other  foreign  countries  

2. 072. 503 

581.538 

9,362,280 

5,284,564 

*  Particulars  of  final  destination  of  wheat  shipped  "for  orders"  not  available. 


FLOUR 

For  the  period  of  the  present  crop  year  ending  May  11,  the  exportation  of 
flour  from  Australia  amounted  to  257,196  tons,  compared  with  229,481  tons  at 
the  same  time  in  1936  and  with  296,851  tons  in  1935.  The  demand  from  prac- 
tically every  export  market  has  temporarily  ceased,  while  the  domestic  flour 
market  also  is  barely  active.  Both  export  and  domestic  markets  are  in  the 
quiet  May-June  period  when  balances  are  being  struck  in  as  far  as  Australian 
flour  is  concerned.   The  result  is  that  the  order  books  of  most  of  the  mills  are 
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rather  light  and  apparently  very  little  business  is  being  booked  for  after  June. 
This  absence  of  business  and  a  shortage  of  orders  for  the  immediate  future  are 
already  causing  Australian  flour  mills  to  operate  on  short  time. 

For  the  four  months  ending  March  31,  1937,  exports  of  flour  from  Australia 
totalled  207,533  tons  compared  with  176,757  tons  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

DESTINATIONS  OF  EXPORTS 

The  following  table  shows  the  destination  of  flour  exports  to  the  more  im- 
portant markets  during  the  period  mentioned: — 

December  to  March 
1935-36  1936-37 


Country  to  which  Exported  Tons  of  2,000  Lbs. 

Total   176,757  207,533 

United  Kingdom   45,052  69,135 

Ceylon   4,755  4,776 

Hongkong   9,171  14,895 

Malaya  (British)   18.550  2'6,780 

Other  British  countries   15,624  21,957 

China   302  1,084 

Egypt   5.977  10,178 

Manchuria   23,076  5,834 

Netherlands  East  Indies   24,876  25,055 

Philippine  Islands   12,421  13,842 

Other  foreign  countries   16,053  13,997 


One  ton  of  flour  is  taken  as  equivalent  to  48  bushels  of  wheat. 

Prices  for  Australian  flour  reflect  the  decline  which  has  been  experienced 
in  wheat  prices  and  current  quotations  for  export  are  down  to  £(A)11  ($43.19) 
per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  in  150-pound  sacks,  and  (A)  10s.  ($1.96)  more  for 
49-pound  calico  bags.  The  domestic  price  per  ton  in  Melbourne  is  £(A)13 
($50.96) . 

Freight  Market 

The  easier  position  obtaining  in  the  wheat  export  market  is  reflected  in  the 
slightly  lower  freight  rates  for  bulk  wheat.  A  month  ago  a  rate  of  51s.  was 
quoted  for  wheat  to  be  shipped  from  Australia,  while  recently  a  charter  for 
June  loading  was  made  at  48s.  from  Western  Australia.  It  has  later  been 
announced  that  parcels  of  wheat  consigned  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Con- 
tinental ports  would  be  accepted  by  the  Conference  Lines  at  45s.  per  ton.  This 
rate,  it  is  understood,  will  hold  good  up  until  September.  Freights  are  payable 
in  English  currency  on  the  basis  of  2,240  pounds  to  the  ton. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  SWEDEN  IN  1936 

J.  A.  MacDonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  May  14,  1937. — Foreign  trade  has  been  maintained  throughout  the 
year  at  a  higher  level  than  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1935.  During 
January  and  February  there  occurred  the  usual  seasonal  decline,  which  was 
relatively  greater  in  exports.  In  June  exports  had  made  such  a  strong  recovery 
that  they  slightly  exceeded  the  imports,  which  at  the  time  happened  to  be 
temporarily  falling.  Since  then  both  exports  and  imports  continued,  on  the 
average,  to  rise,  the  former  very  steadily  and  the  latter  with  considerable 
fluctuations. 

During  the  year  the  value  of  the  total  turnover  amounted  in  round  figures 
to  3,125  million  kronor,  implying  a  rise  of  about  13  per  cent  compared  with 
1935.  The  increase,  in  a  measure,  was  due  to  a  rise  in  the  price  level,  but  by 
far  the  greatest  expansion  during  1936  has  been  in  the  value  of  exports,  which 
rose  by  about  16  per  cent  in  comparison  with  the  previous  year.    The  value  of 
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imports  rose  by  10  per  cent  during  the  year,  and  in  consequence  there  was  a 
considerably  smaller  surplus  of  imports  for  1936  than  for  1935.  The  general 
trend  of  Sweden's  foreign  trade  during  the  past  three  years  is  indicated  by  the 
following  table: — 

Excess  of 

Imports     Exports      Imports  Total 
Year  In  Millions  of  Kronor 

1934   1,304.7       1,302.4       -    2.3  2,007.1 

1935   1,470.3       1,297.4       -178.9  2,773.7 

1930   1,019.4       1,505.4       -114.0  3,124.8 

It  should  be  noted  that  preliminary  figures  only  are  available  for  the  year 
1936. 

Imports 

A  division  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Sweden  into  commodity  groups  discloses 
that  on  the  import  side  most  groups  show  a  quantitative  increase.  This  is  true 
in  particular  of  iron  and  steel,  vehicles,  machinery  and  apparatus,  animal  food- 
stuffs; oils,  coal,  and  textile  raw  materials  and  products  thereof.  The  following 
table  shows  quantitative  imports  of  the  more  important  goods  during  the  past 
three  years: — 


1934 

1935 

1936 

M.  Tons 

M.  Tons 

M.  Tons 

107.180 

43,009 

74,856 

15,555 

0,200 

8.406 

Wheat,  unmilled  

45,801 

42,002 

48.710 

Coffee  

45,370 

48.412 

46,286 

Sugar   

0,949 

9.882 

5,139 

Cotton  

32,358 

27,753 

32.388 

10,535 

18,985 

17.061 

Mineral  oils  

810,017 

924,372 

1,000,322 

Oil  cakes  

148,908 

152.511 

120.850 

Sodium  nitrate  and  calcium  nitrate   .  . 

79.071 

95.027 

121.192 

Coal  and  coke  

0.747,195 

7.000,277 

7,702,597 

91,524 

108,842 

173,172 

31.802 

34,730 

40,903 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Automobiles  

5,981 

8,373 

12,342 

Of  Sweden's  total  imports  during  1936,  Germany  accounted  for  23-9  per 
cent,  Great  Britain  19  per  cent,  and  the  United  States  13-7  per  cent.  Cor- 
responding percentages  for  the  previous  year  wTere  23-5  for  Germany,  19*3  for 
Great  Britain,  and  12-8  for  the  United  States.  Customs  revenue  represents,  as 
usual,  about  10  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  imports.  In  trade  policy 
Sweden's  attitude,  as  hitherto,  is  to  give  as  much  freedom  as  circumstances 
permit,  and  to  contribute,  as  far  as  lies  in  her  power,  towards  removing  obstacles 
to  world  trade. 

Exports 

During  1936  there  was  an  increase  in  exports  to  all  the  principal  countries, 
with  the  exception  of  Italy  and  Spain.  Sales  to  these  countries  dropped  heavily 
on  account  of  abnormal  conditions.  Of  total  Swedish  exports,  Great  Britain 
took  24-6  per  cent,  Germany  15-8  per  cent,  and  the  United  States  12-4  per  cent 
during  1936.  Corresponding  percentages  for  the  previous  year  were  24-8,  14-2, 
and  12  respectively. 

The  following  table  shows  Sweden's  exports  of  important  goods  during  the 
past  three  years:—  1934  1935  193)6 

In  Metric  Tons 

Bacon                                                                19.097           13.214  12.093 

Butter,  natural                                                  23.220           20.202  19.108 

Cattle  hides,  undressed                                       11.805           11.254  12.561 

In  1,000  Cubic  Metres 

Wood  Roods,  total                                               4,526             3.004  4.012 

Unwrought  and  hewn                                          545               351  285 

Boards    and   battens,   sawn   but  un- 

planed                                                          3,193             2,542  2,909 

Planed  boards                                                    788               711  818 
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Principal  Exports  from 


Wood-pulp  (dry  weight),  total  

Mechanical  

Sulphite  

Sulphate  

Paper  and  cardboards,  total  

Newsprint  

Other  paper  and  cardboard   

Iron  ore   

Matches  

Stone   

Iron  and  steel,  total  

Pig  iron   

Malleable  iron  and  steel  

Ball  bearings  

Motors  (combustion  and  explosion)..  .. 

Electrical  machines  

Separators  

Telephone  and  telegraph  apparatus..  .. 


Sweden — Concluded 


1934 

1935 

1930 

In  Metric  Tons 

1,998,985 

2,102,921 

2,260,705 

319,823 

313,726 

312.943 

966,818 

1,031,643 

1,145,533 

712,344 

757,552 

802,229 

004.  y  lo 

v\lo,666 

a  a  k  a/ya 

ovd,\jvv 

Ofl7  OTA 

zu  /  ,z/y 

i  q.a  i  o>a 
loO,Io'0 

OR  A  O Oi£J 

40  l,'Uo4 

4/5,770 

U  ,o  1  'U 

7  71Q 

15,986 

16,759 

15,891 

In  l.UU'U  Ivronor 

Q  /tftft 
0,400 

6,905 

8,9oa 

In  Metric  Tons 

198,586 

201,908 

230,146 

95.674 

9'6,027 

1 13,036 

102,912 

105,881 

117,110 

In  1,000  Kronor 

28,400 

30,238 

35,132 

9.960 

10,443 

9,570 

22,798 

25,170 

22,287 

11,875 

12,896 

10.144 

6,068 

5,000 

6,5*63 

TIMBER  EXPORTS 

Swedish  sales  of  sawn  and  planed  timber  increased  from  754,131  standards 
in  1935  to  851,366  standards  in  1936.  Great  Britain,  Sweden's  principal  cus- 
tomer, took  considerably  more  than  half  the  total  exports,  and  purchases  by 
Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  France  likewise  showed  heavy  increases.  Owing 
to  the  abnormal  conditons  existing  in  Spain,  that  country  purchased  only  about 
one-fifth  of  the  1935  figure.  The  exports  of  sawn  and  planed  timber  during 
1935  and  1936,  according  to  the  principal  buying  countries,  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: — 

1935  1936 
Importing  Country  Standards  Standards 

Norway   32,425  28.074 

Denmark   85,659  90.448 

Germany   3-3,241  51.696 

Netherlands   26.871  37.558 

Belgium   29,408  32,671 

Great  Britain   363.536  472.893 

France   37.041  50.559 

Spain   66,049  13.978 

Union  of  South  Africa   15,785  20.793 

Other  countries   64,116  52,696 

Judging  from  present  indications,  the  trend  of  the  timber  market  will,  on 
the  whole,  be  favourable  during  1937.  The  demand  is  still  keen,  and  prices  are 
very  firm. 

WOOD-PULP  EXPORTS 

The   following   figures   show  total   exports   of   sulphite,  sulphate,  and 

mechanical  pulp  during  the  years  1935  and  1936.   Quantities  are  given  in  1,000 

tons  dry  weight: — 

1935  1936 

1,000  Tons  1,000  Tons 

Sulphite  pulp                                                                      1,031.6  1,145.5 

Sulphate  pulp                                                                        757.6  802.3 

Mechanical  pulp                                                                 313.7  312.9 

In  1936  Sweden's  paper-pulp  exports  reached  a  total  of  2-26  million  tons 
(dry  weight)  as  against  2-10  million  tons  in  1935,  an  increase  of  from  7  to  8 
per  cent.   The  rise  is  accounted  for  exclusively  by  chemical  pulp  exports. 

Shipping 

lit  the  beginning  of  1936  (after  the  freight  boom  caused  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean situation  at  the  end  of  1935)  falling  freights  at  first  led  to  an  increased 
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volume  of  laid-up  tonnage,  but  shipping  gradually  became  lively,  and  towards 
the  close  of  the  year  practically  every  vessel  was  in  service.  This  has  been  of 
particular  benefit  to  tramp  shipping,  although  previous  bad  times  had  left  it 
with  a  certain  amount  of  out-of-date  tonnage.  Liner  freights,  being  fixed  by 
contract,  are  far  less  affected  by  the  swing  of  the  economic  pendulum.  Gross 
freight  incomes  have,  however,  gone  up  in  the  case  of  liners  also,  owing  to  an 
increase  in  cargoes,  even  if  this  increase  is  primarily  in  respect  of  bulk  mer- 
chandise, w7hich  is  the  type  of  cargo  preferably  shipped  by  tramp  steamer. 

Freights  reached  their  minimum  for  the  year  in  April,  when  the  general 
index  number  was  105,  but,  notably  in  the  case  of  grain  and  coal  freights,  they 
afterwards  rose  gradually,  and  at  an  accelerated  pace,  so  that  the  general  index 
number  for  December  reached  143,  implying  a  rise  of  22  per  cent  compared  with 
December,  1935,  or  13  per  cent  if  compared  with  the  annual  averages  for  the 
respective  years.  But  the  costs  of  coal,  wages,  etc.,  have  also  gone  up  consider- 
ably, The  total  freight  receipts  for  1936  are  estimated  at  335  million  kronor, 
which  is  40  million  kronor  more  than  in  1935,  and  4  million  kronor  less  than  in 
1929.  Inland  shipping  is  still  suffering  from  the  competition  of  motor  and  rail- 
way transport,  although  the  improvement  in  economic  conditions  has  somewhat 
relieved  the  pressure. 

The  merchant  fleet  has  been  reduced  during  the  year  by  thirty-six  steam- 
ships, totalling  30,100  tons,  and  increased  by  12  motor  ships,  totalling  11,600  gross 
tons.  After  account  has  been  taken  of  changes  as  regards  sailing  vessels  and 
of  other  changes  resulting  from  sales,  purchases,  and  scrapping,  the  net  reduction 
in  the  fleet  works  out  at  close  on  17,000  gross  tons  to  1,578,000  gross  tons,  which 
is  220.000  tons  below  the  maximum  figure  in  1931-32. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  DENMARK 

Richard  Grew,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
Introduction 

Oslo,  -May  28,  1937. — On  the  whole,  conditions  in  Denmark  for  the  year 
1936  can  be  considered  as  satisfactory,  although  probably  the  improvement  has 
not  been  as  rapid  nor  as  evident  as  that  which  has  taken  place  in  other  Scan- 
dinavian countries. 

The  economy  of  Denmark  is  largely  based  on  the  prices  received  for  her 
exports  of  refined  agricultural  products,  the  principal  commodities  being  bacon, 
butter,  and  eggs,  and  the  prices  which  have  to  be  paid  for  the  necessary  imports 
of  grains,  feeding  stuffs,  and  industrial  raw  materials.  At  the  end  of  1936  prices 
for  both  butter  and  eggs  were  lower  than  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year,  while 
bacon  prices  showed  a  small  advance.  On  the  other  hand,  prices  for  grains, 
feeding  stuffs,  and  industrial  raw  materials  have  advanced  to  an  appreciable 
extent.  This  has  been  an  unfavourable  factor,  but  nevertheless,  viewing  the 
trade  as  a  whole,  the  results  have  developed  to  a  satisfactory  extent. 

value  of  exports 

The  total  exports  for  1936  aggregated  kr.  1,379,642,000,  which  was  an 
increase  of  kr.  112,164,000  over  the  previous  year.  The  average  monthly  export 
in  1936  has  been  kr.  115,000,000,  which  is  higher  than  any  year  since  1930,  before 
the  trade  depression  had  commenced  in  this  country.  The  rise  in  exports  is 
mainly  due  to  farm  products,  the  export  of  which  amounted  to  kr.  997,400,000 
during  1936  as  against  kr.  909,000,000  for  1935,  an  increase  of  kr.  86,400,000. 
The  export  of  industrial  products  rose  from  kr.  315,600,000  to  kr.  336,500,000, 
an  increase  of  kr.  20,900,000. 
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VALUE  OF  IMPORTS 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  increased  exports  have  been  accompanied  by 
larger  imports,  which  during  the  year  under  review  were  valued  at  kr.  1,484,- 
084,000  as  compared  to  kr.  1,330,151,000  for  1935,  representing  an  increase  of 
kr.  153,933,000.  As  mentioned  previously,  the  higher  value  of  imports  was  due, 
to  a  large  extent,  to  the  rising  prices  of  raw  materials  in  the  course  of  the  past 
year.  The  foreign  trade  has  thus  resulted  in  an  import  surplus  of  kr.  104,- 
442.000  as  compared  to  kr.  62,673,000  in  1935. 

BALANCE  OF  TRADE 

But  the  larger  import  surplus  has  been  covered  by  higher  income  from  the 
invisible  items  of  the  trade  balance,  particularly  from  shipping,  which  through- 
out the  year  enjoyed  higher  freights  than  during  1935.  According  to  the  latest 
statistics  available,  the  favourable  balance  of  trade,  including  both  visible  and 
invisible  items,  amounted  to  kr.  5,000,000  as  compared  to  kr.  71,000,000  for 
the  previous  year,  which  is  a  decrease  of  kr.  66,000,000.  This  decrease  is  more 
than  accounted  for  by  the  greater  import  surplus,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  in 
1935  gold  to  the  value  of  kr.  31,000,000  was  exported,  whereas  in  1936  no  exports 
took  place. 

MOVEMENTS   OF  CAPITAL 

The  movements  of  capital  have  been  favourable  to  Denmark,  especially  due  to 
the  raising  of  two  loans  abroad,  one  of  Swedish  kronor  40,000,000  for  the  Danish 
Government  in  May,  and  one  of  £1,500,000  for  the  Danish  Mortgage  Bank  in 
the  month  of  December.  The  foreign  exchange  position  of  the  Danish  banks 
showed  an  improvement  of  slightly  more  than  kr.  40,000,000  as  compared  to 
the  previous  year,  which  improvement  practically  corresponds  to  the  proceeds 
of  the  Swedish  loan.  The  proceeds  from  the  other  loan  were  not  received  at  the 
year  end. 

This  new  long-term  borrowing  is  counterbalanced  by  the  ordinary  redemp- 
tion of  the  fixed  debt,  and  an  export  surplus  of  securities  has  been  offset  by  an 
improvement  of  the  short-term  debt  position.  The  nominal  amount  of  foreign 
indebtedness  of  the  country  has  been  reduced  by  more  than  12  per  cent  owing, 
to  a  large  extent,  to  the  devaluation  of  European  gold  currencies. 

Agriculture  during  the  past  year,  despite  unfavourable  weather,  has  enjoyed 
rather  better  conditions  than  in  1935.  The  average  prices  for  most  of  the 
products  of  Danish  farming  have  been  higher  than  last  year,  and  the  production 
of  most  products  was  larger,  as  was  also  the  volume  of  exports. 

INDEX  OF  PRODUCTION 

Apart  from  a  serious  labour  conflict  during  February  and  March,  industrial 
conditions  have  generally  been  very  favourable  during  the  year  under  review. 
With  the  exception  of  the  period  during  the  conflict,  the  index  of  industrial 
production  has  been  considerably  higher  than  in  1935.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
year  a  slight  reaction  took  place,  which  brought  the  index  down  from  133  to 
132,  seasonal  movements  having  been  eliminated. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  impossible  to  tell  whether  this  reaction  was 
more  than  a  temporary  setback,  but  it  appears  possible  that  the  rate  of  progress 
witnessed  during  the  past  few  years  is  gradually  coming  to  an  end.  In  the  first 
place,  the  slightly  deflationary  money  policy  of  the  National  Bank  will  probably 
curb  the  activity  of  the  building  industry  to  a  certain  extent,  and  in  the  second 
place,  the  protection  of  the  home  industries  by  means  of  import  restrictions 
seems  to  have  been  carried  as  far  at  it  is  practicable  at  the  present  time. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


During  most  of  the  year  unemployment  among  registered  labourers  has 
been  maintained  at  a  lower  level  than  the  figures  recorded  for  1935.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  the  number  of  unemployed  was  121,000  as  compared  to  140,000  for 
the  same  time  in  1935.  Unemployment  has  been  lower  in  1936  than  in  any 
year  since  1931,  which  is  considered  as  the  last  year  before  depression  com- 
menced in  Denmark. 


An  indication  of  the  high  degree  of  business  activity  during  1936  is  to  be 
found  in  the  banking  statistics.  Loans  and  discounts  of  the  commercial  banks 
have  expanded  by  kr.  204,000,000  to  kr.  2,101,000,000,  while  during  the  same 
period  total  deposits  rose  by  only  kr.  125,000,000  to  a  total  of  kr.  2,100,000,000. 
The  note  circulation  of  the  National  Bank  at  the  end  of  November  amounted  to 
kr.  385,000,000,  or  practically  the  same  amount  as  the  twelve  months  previously. 
Of  other  important  changes  in  the  balance  sheet  of  the  National  Bank  mav  be 
mentioned  a  fall  in  investments  of  kr.  40,000,000  to  kr.  55,000,000  at  the  end  of 
November.  The  average  monthly  turnover  at  the  cheque-clearing  office  of  the 
National  Bank  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1936  amounted  to  kr.  595,000,000, 
an  increase  of  kr.  23,000,000  over  the  same  period  last  year. 


Climatic  conditions  in  the  summer  of  1936  were  unfavourable  for  both  grass 
and  cereal  crops.  Owing  to  a  long  period  of  drought  during  the  hottest  part  of 
the  season,  the  crops  were  retarded  to  such  an  extent  that  the  grain  yield  was 
poor,  and  in  many  places  the  straw  yield  was  extremely  small.  When  rain 
finally  fell,  it  was  too  late  to  benefit  the  grain  crops,  but  grass  and  beets  were 
assisted  materially. 

A  preliminary  estimate  of  the  total  yield  of  cereal  crops  shows  a  decrease 
of  20  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  Root  crops  were  also  slightly 
below  normal,  but  analyses  show  that  the  content  of  dry  substance  was  higher, 
which  more  than  made  up  for  the  decrease  in  volume  of  production.  The  rela- 
tive difference  between  the  heavy  rise  in  the  price  of  imported  grain  and  feeding 
stuffs  and  the  fall  in  the  butter  and  egg  prices  was  especially  marked  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  year,  which  further  helped  to  reduce  profits  on  farming. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  many  countries  are  basing  their  foreign  trade  policy 
on  bilateral  agreements,  and  with  the  added  policy  of  developing  self-supply  in 
agricultural  products  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  Denmark,  whose  agricul- 
tural products  consist  of  75  per  cent  of  the  total  exports,  is  in  a  most  difficult 
position.  For  the  year  under  review,  however,  Denmark  was  fortunate  in  the 
fact  that  a  decline  in  the  production  volume  of  several  countries  caused  an 
increased  demand  for  Danish  products,  with  the  result  that  the  total  exports  of 
Danish  agricultural  products  reached  kr.  997,000,000  as  compared  to  kr.  907,- 
000,000  for  the  previous  year,  which  is  an  increase  of  kr.  90,000,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  official  prices-  of  the  principal  Danish  agri- 
cultural products,  and  of  feeding  stuffs  used  as  raw  materials  in  their  production, 
at  the  end  of  1935  and  1936:— 

Prices  of  Principal  Danish  Agricultural  Products  and  of  Feeding  Stuffs 


BANKING 


Agriculture 


1036  1935 


End  of  December 


Butter  

Milk  

Skimmed  milk  .  .  . 

Eggs  

Cheese,  45  per  cent 


Kr.  per  KM)  kg. 


.Ore  per  kg. 
Ore  per  kg. 
Ore  per  kg. 
.Ore  per  kg. 


180.00  226.00 

10.40  12.54 

3.00  3 . 50 

120.0*0  158.00 

105.00  128.00 
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Prices  of  Danish  Agricultural  Products  and  Feeding  Stuffs — Concluded 

1936  1935 
End  of  December 

Bacon  Ore  per  kg.  164.00  158.00 

Fat  cattle,  live  weight  Ore  per  kg.  33.50  37.00 

Horses  Kr.  per  head  1,000.00  900.00 

Weaners  (pigs)  Kr.  per  head  11.2,5  22.25 

Wheat  Kr.  per  100  kg.  20.75  13.35 

Rye  Kr.  per  100  kg.  16.00  13.00 

Barley  Kr.  per  100  kg.  18 .75  11. 50 

Oats  Kr.  per  100  kg.  15.00  11.75 

Fodder  mixture  Kr.  per  100  kg.  18 . 25  14.90 

Maize  Kr.  per  100  kg.  14.00  12.25 

Chili  nitrate,  16  per  cent  Kr.  per  100  kg.  16.35  16.35 

Calcium  nitrate,  15^  per  cent  Kr.  per  100  kg.  15.55  15.55 

Sulph.  amnion.,  20.8  per  cent  Kr.  per  100  kg.  15.60  15.60 

Superphosphate,  18  per  cent  Kr.  per  100  kg.  6.30  6.15 

Potass,  fertilizer,  40  per  cent  Kr.  per  100  kg.  13.45  13.45 

Of  the  three  principal  export  commodities,  it  will  be  seen  that  prices  at  the 
end  of  1936  were  considerably  lower  for  butter  and  eggs  than  at  the  end  of  1935, 
while  bacon  prices  advanced  to  a  slight  extent.  On  the  other  hand,  grains  and 
fodder,  of  which  substantial  quantities  must  be  imported,  have  shown,  in 
every  case,  considerable  advances.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  bacon,  butter,  and  egg  prices  declined  in  the  last  months  of  the  year, 
and  if  average  prices  for  the  year  are  considered,  a  slight  advance  in  1936  is 
registered  over  1935  for  all  three  items.  In  addition,  the  average  prices  for  the 
grains  and  fodder  which  had  to  be  imported  were  considerably  lower  than  those 
in  force  at  the  end  of  1936. 

As  regards  the  exports  of  agricultural  products  from  Denmark,  the  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  exported  during  the  years  1935  and 
1936:— 

Exports  of  Agricultural  Products  from  Denmark 

1936  1935 

100  Kg.  Mill.Kr.  100  Kg.  Mill.Kr. 

Total   997.4    900.0 

Bacon  and  pork                                   1,763.231  348.3  1.996,80-5  380.8 

Lard                                                     121,941  15.6  122,756  16.8 

Casings                                                     93.152  12.3  102.890  13.5 

Butter                                                 1,462,046  319.0  1.383,557  278.9 

Milk  and  cream   10.9    11.8 

Cheese                                                      95.293  14.2  66.631  9.2 

Eggs  (number  of  100  score)  .  .     ..          700,880  112.3  586,125  88.5 

Unmilled  grain  and  pulse     11.9    8.9 

Seeds   11.0    9.8 

Hides,  skins,  etc   26.8    25.7 

Live  cattle  (number  of  head)                    166.235  45.0  96,736  21.4 

Pigs  (number  of  head)                            183,778  28.1  53,323  5.8 

Other  products   42.0    37.9 

The  principal  increases  over  the  previous  year  were  registered  in  butter, 
which  rose  by  14  per  cent;  eggs,  which  rose  by  27  per  cent;  and  live  cattle,  by 
110  per  cent.  Bacon,  which  is  the  largest  individual  item  of  export,  declined  by 
9  per  cent. 

Shipping 

At  the  opening  of  the  year,  although  the  percentage  of  employment  was 
higher  than  in  the  immediately  preceding  years,  there  was  a  considerable 
amount  of  laid-up  tonnage,  and  the  freight  market  was  not  satisfactory.  The 
laid-up  tonnage  continued  to  increase  until  April,  which  was  the  turning  point, 
and  from  that  date  the  amount  of  idle  tonnage  continued  to  decline  rapidly 
until  in  the  summer  months  all  ships  were  operating. 
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FREIGHT  RATES 

Freight  rates  could  not  be  considered  as  satisfactory  until  the  middle  of  the 
summer,  but  from  then  until  the  end  of  the  year,  and  particularly  in  the  autumn 
months,  a  general  improvement  in  rates  took  place  in  line  with  the  increased 
demand  for  tonnage.  A  variety  of  circumstances  caused  the  more  satisfactory 
freight  market,  chief  among  which  is  possibly  the  increased  production  of  arma- 
ments in  a  number  of  countries.  Other  factors  contributing  to  the  improvement 
were  poor  grain  crops  in  both  Europe  and  North  America,  the  civil  war  in  Spain, 
and  the  currency  agreement  between  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States, 
and  France. 

The  shipping  situation  maintained  the  improvement  to  the  end  of  the  year, 
with  the  result  that  1936  can  be  considered  the  best  for  a  considerable  time. 
However,  most  of  the  benefit  was  derived  by  the  owners  of  large  vessels,  and 
there  is  still  plenty  of  room  for  improvement  in  the  North  Sea  and  Baltic  trades. 

FREIGHT  EARNINGS 

According  to  the  Statistical  Department,  the  gross  foreign  freight  earnings 
for  1936  are  estimated  at  kr.  225,000,000  as  compared  to  kr.  201,000,000  for  the 
previous  year.  These  figures  comprise  steamships  and  motor  ships  in  foreign 
trade,  but  a  few  million  kroner  can  probably  be  added  to  the  above  figure  by 
the  earnings  of  sailing  ships  engaged  in  foreign  trade.  It  is  also  estimated  that 
earnings  from  the  Danish  coastal  trade  were  higher  than  in  1935. 

SELF-DEPENDENCE  OF  THE  INDUSTRY 

The  size  of  the  merchant  fleet  has  remained  practically  the  same,  but  there 
has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  renewal,  including  a  number  of  special  vessels 
for  passenger,  fruit,  and  oil  service.  More  than  one-third  of  the  fleet  is  less 
than  ten  years  old,  and  over  11  per  cent  is  under  five  years.  Despite  the  fact 
that  Government  subsidies  were  increased  by  several  large  maritime  countries, 
Denmark  continues  to  be  one  of  the  few  where  shipping  manages  to  operate  on 
its  own.  Although  lacking  subsidies  or  Government  preference  of  any  descrip- 
tion, and  paying  as  high  wages  as  other  countries,  Denmark  has  succeeded  in 
holding  her  own  and  in  maintaining  a  fleet  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the 
situation. 

Shipbuilding 

Despite  a  stoppage  of  work  in  March  owing  to  labour  troubles — the  first 
that  has  occurred  in  any  Danish  shipyard  during  the  past  eleven  years — the 
shipyards  were  well  maintained  for  the  year  under  review,  the  number  of  hands 
employed  averaging  11,600  in  1936  as  compared  to  9,600  in  1935. 

NATURE  OF  NEW  CONSTRUCTION 

While  employment  was  thus  about  10  per  cent  greater  than  in  1935,  there 
was  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  gross  tonnage  completed,  which  in  1936 
amounted  to  84,000  as  compared  to  114,000  in  1935.  The  reason  for  the  pro- 
nounced decline  in  output  is  to  be  found  in  the  type  of  vessels  produced.  In 
1936  the  yards  were  principally  engaged  in  the  construction  of  special  ships  of 
medium  size,  such  as  fruit-carrier  and  passenger  vessels  with  special  fittings 
and  relatively  high  speeds,  while  in  1935  construction  was  mainly  devoted  to 
cargo  vessels  and  tankers,  which  give  a  much  greater  tonnage  in  relation  to 
labour  costs  than  do  the  special  types  of  ships. 
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The  annual  production  of  ships  completed  in  Danish  yards  since  1930  is  as 
follows: — 

Ship  Production  in  Denmark,  1930  to  1936 

Year                                                                                       Ships  Gross  Tons 

1930                                                                                        35  12i5,O00 

1931                                                                                        43  156,000 

1932                                                                                            18  45,000 

1933                                                                                        21  25,0W 

1934                                                                                        20  64,000 

1935                                                                                            33  114,000 

1936                                                                                            34  84,000 


As  in  previous  years,  the  production  of  motor  vessels  was  greater  than  the 
number  of  steam  vessels  completed,  but  the  relative  proportion  was  less  than 
usual.  In  1936  motor  vessels  numbering  25  and  aggregating  67,300  gross  tons, 
and  8  steamers  aggregating  16,700  gross  tons,  were  completed.  In  1935  the 
figures  were  29  motor  ships  of  109,400  gross  tons  and  4  steamers  of  42,000  gross 
tons.  Of  the  ships  delivered,  6  were  passenger  vessels,  7  fruit  carriers,  4  tankers, 
11  special  cargo  boats,  1  passenger  ferry,  1  ferry  boat,  and  1  lighter.  About 
half  the  tonnage  was  for  Danish  owners,  and  the  others,  which  consisted  mainly 
of  the  larger  vessels,  were  for  the  account  of  foreign  buyers. 

Fisheries 

As  compared  to  1935,  the  total  yield  of  fish  was  approximately  the  same  for 
the  year  under  review.  This  result  can  be  considered  as  satisfactory  in  view  of 
the  many  difficulties  which  had  to  be  met,  not  the  least  of  which  was  extremely 
unfavourable  weather  conditions  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 

The  total  yield  is  estimated  at  88,000,000  kilograms,  and  the  catch  was 
sold  at  prices  about  equal  to  those  prevailing  for  the  previous  year.  Of  the  total 
catch,  slightly  less  than  50  per  cent  is  exported  as  fresh  fish,  and  the  following 
table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  exported  for  the  years  1935  and  1936  of 
the  most  important  kinds  of  fish: — 

Principal  Fish  Exports  from  Denmark,  1935  and  1936 


1935  1936  1935  1936 

Million  Kilos  Million  Kroner 

Herring                                                               8.7  9.3  1.7  2.2 

Cod                                                                     9.4  7.5  4.7  4.3 

Flatfish                                                              16.3  17.2  10.2  11.0 

Mackerel                                                              1.9  2.3  0.6  0.7 

Eels                                                                    3.7  4.0  6.2  6.5 


In  addition  to  these  exports,  it  is  estimated  that  for  the  year  1936  Danish 
fishing  vessels  landed  about  4,300,000  kilos  of  fish,  valued  at  kr.  4,000.000,  direct 
in  foreign  ports.  As  in  1935,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  were  the  principal 
customers,  the  former  taking  about  14,500,000  kilos  and  Germany  1S,000,000 
kilos.  The  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  were  the  principal  markets  for 
flatfish,  roundfish,  and  eels,  with  Belgium  taking  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
last-named  variety.  Herrings  and  brisling  were  mainly  exported  to  Germany 
and  Sweden;  and  Germany,  Norway,  and  Sweden  purchased  the  entire  quantity 
of  mackerel. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  MALTA  IN  1936 

J.  C.  Depocas,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  pound  sterling  equals  $4.90.   Figures  between  parentheses  are  for  1935) 

Milan,  June  1,  1937. — The  total  trade  of  Malta  (excluding ,  bullion  and 
specie)  was  valued  at  £3,636,493  as  against  £3,964,479  in  1935,  a  decrease  of 
8-2  per  cent.  Imports  for  consumption  dropped  to  £3,441,393  from  £3,767,149  or 
by  8-7  per  cent,  and  exports  to  £195,100  from  £197,330  or  by  1-2  per  cent. 
Re-exports  totalled  £452,545  (£350,994).  Imports  of  bullion  and  specie  totalled 
£24,824  as  against  £3,334  in  1935. 

Import  Trade 

The  decrease  of  £325,796  in  imports  for  consumption  parallels  a  decrease 
of  £318,158  in  the  imports  of  food,  drink,  and  tobacco.  Imports  of  wheat  were 
cut  down  to  17,844  tons  from  51,434  tons  in  1935,  and  from  £316,631  to  £135,332; 
on  the  other  hand,  imports  of  wheat  flour  and  semola  rose  to  198,243  cwts.  from 
158,952  cwts.  and  to  £95,729  from  £73,561. 

Smaller  imports  were  recorded  in  the  case  of  fattened  and  store  bullocks, 
butter,  cheese,  coffee,  fish  (preserved  or  dried),  alimentary  paste,  malt,  con- 
densed milk,  cotton  and  other  seed  oils,  rice,  sugar,  tea,  cigarettes,  unmanu- 
factured tobacco,  and  there  were  increased  imports  of  chocolate,  confectionery, 
eggs,  dried  fruits,  bacon,  ham,  sausages,  evaporated  milk,  sauces  and  condi- 
ments, tomato  sauce  and  extracts,  and  wines.  As  the  population  remained 
practically  unchanged,  it  appears  that  at  the  end  of  1935  stocks  of  necessities 
had  been  amassed  in  case  of  future  emergency. 

Imports  of  raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured  amounted 
to  £466,383  (£453,505).  In  both  years  they  consist  mostly  of  coke,  coal  and 
patent  fuel  oil,  £190,211  (£131,016);  petrol  spirits,  £133,838  (£128,535),  petro- 
leum, £59,174  (£61,456),  and  wood  and  timber,  £45,328  (£68,161). 

Imports  of  mainly  manufactured  goods  show  a  small  decrease  from  £1,323,981 
to  £1.302,594,  while  those  of  unclassified  articles  remained  practically  unchanged 
at  £376,264  (£375,353). 

LEADING  sources  of  supply 

The  ten  leading  sources  of  supply  during  1936  were:  United  Kingdom, 
£1,031,960  (£1,023,593);  Roumania,  £265,244  (£194,856);  Germany,  £219,215 
(£170,357);  Netherlands,  £132,195  (£137,494);  Yugoslavia  £119,905  (£70,088); 
Japan,  £116,043  (£118,393);  Canada,  £112,801  (£124,664);  Italy,  £112,370 
(£245.683);  Belgium,  £102,795  (£113,002),  and  Australia,  £85,936  (£146,570). 
The  imports  from  these  ten  countries  represent  about  70  per  cent  of  the  total. 

LEADING  IMPORTS  FROM  THE  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES 

From  United  Kingdom. — Textiles,  £255,345  (£212,300) ;  metals  and  their  manufactures, 
£76.989  (£75.805) ;  motor  vehicles  and  their  parts,  £57,129  (£46,942) ;  tobacco  manufactures, 
£42.449  (£53.124) ;  .spirits.  £38,127  (£35,028) ;  seed  potatoes,  £26,186  (£29,807) ;  soap,  £28,090 
(£56.630);  coal,  £24.885  (£45,999);   and  boots  and  shoes,  £23,864  (£18,197). 

From  Roumania.— Fattened  bullocks,  £2,637  (£9,141);  wheat,  £24,879  (£19,450);  patent 
fuel  oil.  £20.196  (nil);  petroleum,  £59,170  (£58.679);  petrol  spirit,  £78,961  (£38,811);  barley, 
£22,847  (£21.364);  Indian  com,  £49,556  (£41,046). 

From  Germany.— Coal.  £56.830  (£42.140);  metals  and  their  manufactures,  £37,841  (£36- 
571);  sugar,  £28.435  (£6.742);  glass  and  glassware,  £6.517  (£3,946);  chemicals  and  apothe- 
caries' supplies,  £4,437  (£4,358);  haberdashery,  £4,060  (£3,958);  games  and  toys,  £3,957 
(£3.207). 

From  Netherlands.— Condensed,  milk,  £51.067  (£50,635);  lard,  £16,324  (£21,234);  butter 
substitutes,  £15.887  (£17,124);  table  potatoes,  £5,488  (£6,069);  milk,  evaporated,  £4,592 
(£2.158). 
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From  Yugoslavia.— Bullocks,  £67,639  (£24.509);  wood  and  timber,  £17,614  (£30,251); 
cement,  £9,002  (£10,698) . 

From  Japan.— Textiles,  £54,984  (£57,715);  preserved  fish,  £11,346  (£16,860);  boots  and 
shoes,  £10,742  (£11,492);  earthenware  and  chinaware,  £4,020  (£3,720);  hardware,  £4,012 
(£1,565). 

From  Italy.— Textiles,  £30,770  (£54,449);  fresh  fruits,  £15.501  (£8.570);  tomato  sauce 
and  extracts,  £10,130  (£4.530);  cheese,  £6.801  (£26,978);  beans,  £4,534  (£958). 

From  Belgium.— Metals  and  their  manufactures,  £36,361  (£32,303) ;  chocolate,  £11,403 
(£7.579) ;  glass  and  glassware,  £10.722  (£9,695) :  biscuits,  cakes,  etc.,  £6,828  (£8,675) ;  textiles, 
£4,194  (£2,722);  earthenware  and  chinaware.  £3,606  (£4,506). 

From  Australia.— Flour,  £50.230  (£22.712);  wheat,  £11,452  (£99,590);  butter,  £12.022 
(£9,055);  beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  £5,853  (£6,395). 

Trade  with  Canada 

Imports  from  Canada  into  Malta,  according  to  the  Maltese  statistics, 
were  smaller  by  9-5  per  cent  in  1936,  when  compared  with  1935,  dropping 
from  £124,664  to  £112,801,  but  she  gained  two  places  among  the  leading 
importing  nations  and  is  now  seventh.  Wheat  represents  25  per  cent  of  the 
imports  from  Canada,  and  wheat  flour  72  per  cent. 

Wheat 

During  1935  Malta  bought  51,434  tons  of  wheat  valued  at  £316,631,  and 
during  1936,  17,844  tons  valued  at  £135,332 — a  reduction  in  volume  of  66 
per  cent,  in  value  of  43  per  cent,  but  an  advance  of  about  23  per  cent  in  the 
average  unit  price.  These  smaller  purchases,  combined  with  the  bad  crops 
in  a  number  of  European  countries  which  used  to  share  in  this  market,  have 
changed  the  alignment  of  the  wheat-supplying  nations. 

Canada,  second  in  1935,  now  heads  the  list  with  6,208  (11,013)  tons  valued 
at  £53,410  (£74,008),  second  place  now  being  taken  bv  Roumania  with  3,606 
(3,236)  tons  at  £24,879  (£19,450),  and  third  place  by  Yugoslavia  with  2,848 
(nil)  tons  at  £18,509.  Then  follows  Australia,  which  was  first  last  year,  with 
1,567  (14,124)  tons  at  £11,450  (£99,590),  followed  by  British  India  with  1,000 
(nil)  tons  at  £8,752. 

Imports  from  Algiers  dropped  from  4,818  tons  at  £25,604  to  513  tons  at 
£3,731,  and  from  the  United  States  from  941  tons  at  £7,217  to  345  tons  at  £2,959. 
Argentina,  France,  Morocco,  and  Russia  are  not  listed  as  importers  of  wheat 
during  1936. 

On  the  other  hand,  other  countries  along  with  British  India  and  Yugo- 
slavia entered  or  re-entered  this  market,  such  as  Portugal  with  1,022  tons 
at  £6,441,  Poland  with  496  tons  at  £3,399,  Bulgaria  with  200  tons  at  £1,670, 
and  Egypt  with  39  tons  at  £162. 

FLOUR  AND  SEMOLA 

Imports  rose  from  158,952  cwts.  at  £73,561  to  198,243  cwts.  at  £95,729, 
the  1936  average  unit  price  being  just  a  little  higher  than  the  1935.  Australia 
took  first  place  among  the  contributing  nations  with  119,737  (59,450)  cwts. 
at  £50,230  (£22,712),  obtaining  more  than  a  50-per-cent  share  of  the  business 
and  more  than  doubling  her  own  exports  of  the  previous  year  in  volume  and 
with  a  slight  advance  in  price. 

Canada  took  second  place  with  50,357  (46,767)  cwts.  at  £28,579  (£24,004). 
Like  Australia,  there  was  an  increase  in  volume  and  value  and  in  average 
unit  price,  which  is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  country,  with  the  exception 
of  the  United  States. 

The  United  Kingdom  was  third  with  15,604  (9,251)  cwts.  at  £10,974 
(£6,807),  France  fourth  with  9,069  (27,815)  cwts.  at  £3,857  (£10,860),  and 
the  United  States  fifth  with  1,684  (12,464)  cwts.  at  £1,004  (£7,950). 
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OTHER  COMMODITIES 

Follows  a  brief  summary  of  the  total  imports  into  Malta  of  certain  com- 
modities:— 

Buffer.— Total,  £46,308  (£48,708):  New  Zealand,  £23,617  (£23.945);  Australia,  £12,022 
(£9.055) ;  Irish  Free  State,  £8,718  (nil) ;  United  Kingdom,  £1,085  (£13,808) ;  Denmark,  £666 
(£523);  Canada,  £38  (nil). 

Cheese.— Total,  £47,558  (£52,218):  Greece,  £11,512  (£417) ;  New  Zealand,  £7,591  (£10,065); 
Italy,  £6.801  (£26.978);  Bulgaria,  £5,913  (£3.423);  Finland,  £2,988  (£3,041);  Canada,  £2,550 
(£1.197);  Denmark,  £1,831  (£817);  Netherlands,  £1,467  (£814);  Tunis,  £1,399  (£441);  Aus- 
tralia, £1,376  (£534). 

Fish,  Chilled.— -Total,  £7,899  (nil):  United  Kingdom,  £7,182  (£8,976);  Canada,  £132 
(nil). 

Fish,  Preserved  Otherwise  than  by  Salt.— Total,  £15,547  (£21.524):  Japan,  £11,297  (£16,- 
846);  Canada.  £986  (£1,092);  Norway,  £865  (£923);  United  Kingdom,  £768  (£428);  United 
States,  £657  (£1,055). 

Fresh  Fruits,  Other  than  Apples,  Lemons,  Bananas,  Peaches,  Pears,  and  Plums. — Total, 
£15,617  (£16.550):  Spain.  £5,605  (£1,010);  Italy,  £3,776  (£8,971);  United  States.  £2,242  (£1,587); 
South  Africa,  £1,568  (£1,002);  Canada,  £775  (£761);  Australia,  £421  (£1,232). 

Fruits,  Preserved.— Total,  £8.665  (£5,873):  United  States,  £4,006  (£1,759);  United 
Kingdom.  £2.049  (£1.230);  Straits  Settlements,  £830  (£1,210);  Singapore,  £736  (nil);  South 
Africa,  £390  (£583);  Canada,  £44  (£105). 

Biscuits,  Puddings,  Cakes,  and  Pastry.— Total,  £20.327  (£21,007):  United  Kingdom, 
£11.223  (£11.200);  Belgium,  £6,838  (£8,675);  Irish  Free  State,  £1,146  (£947);  United  States, 
£701  (nil);  Canada,  £325  (£18). 

Alimentary  Pastes.— Total,  £3,378  (£6,909) :  Italy,  £1,777  (£6,673) ;  Tunis,  £1,102  (£207) ; 
Canada,  £32  (£9). 

Other  Manufactured  Grains.— Total  imports,  £2,101  (£2.810) :  United  Kingdom,  £1,061 
(£1,030);  Canada,  £415  (£658);  Netherlands,  £336  (£356);  United  States,  £182  (£374). 

Lard.— Total,  £35.172  (£35,371):  Netherlands,  £16.324  (£21,234);  Argentina,  £8,871 
(£5.800);  France.  £6.507  (£4.332);  Belgium.  £1.503  (£1.698);  Canada,  £1,144  (nil);  United 
States,  £274  (£2,143). 

Lard  Substitutes.— Total  imports,  £7.865  (£11.400):  Netherlands,  £4.762  (£9,039);  United 
Kingdom,  £2,886  (£1,923). 

Bacon,  Ham,  and  Sausages.— Total,  £49.161  (£41,883):  Poland,  £19,528  (£11,486);  Lithu- 
ania, £12.561  (£14,416);  Denmark,  £7,406  (£6,124);  United  Kingdom,  £6,732  (£3,540); 
Netherlands..  £2,069  (£2.869);  Canada,  £56  (nil). 

Tinned  and  Potted  Meats.— Total,  £16.935  (£17,594) :  Argentina,  £6.229  (£5.592) ;  United 
Kingdom.  £3.892  (£5.355);  Denmark,  £3,152  (£1,198);  Netherlands,  £1,821  (£2,085);  Uruguay, 
£690  (£1,607). 

Condensed  Milk.— Total,  £66,411  (£73.284):  Netherlands,  £51,067  (£50,634);  Norway, 
£10.480  (£8.011);  United  Kingdom,  £2,082  (£3,806);  Belgium,  £1,400  (£5,952);  Canada,  £676 
(£1,574);  Switzerland,  £395  (£1,790);  Denmark,  £229  (£1,516). 

Evaporated  Milk.— Total,  £6,496  (£4.962) :  Netherlands,  £4,592  (£2,158) ;  Denmark,  £655 
(£1.121). 

Powdered  Milk.— Total,  £4,567  (£4,900):  United  Kingdom,  £2,564  (£3.032);  Australia, 
£1,552  (£1,531). 

Sauces  and  Condiments,  except  Tomato  Sauce. — Total,  £8.872  (£8,128) :  United  Kingdom, 
£6,057  (£4,159);  Dutch  West  Indies,  £763  (£1,584);  Canada,  £659  (£368). 

Spirits.— Total,  £46,342  (£44,419):  United  Kingdom,  £34,796  (£31.448);  France,  £7,725 
(£9.125) ;  Netherlands,  £1,493  (£1,428) ;  British  West  Indies,  £448  (£212) ;  Germany,  £417 
(£659);  British  Guiana,  £332  (£337);  Canada,  £226  (£184). 

Tomato  Sauce  and  Extracts.— Total,  £13.347  (£5,464):  Italy,  £10,130  (£4,530);  Yugo- 
slavia, £1,414  (£58);  Hungary,  £868  (£123);  Canada,  £160  (£15). 

Vegetables,  Preserved.— Total,  £8,555  (£7.995) :  United  Kingdom,  £4,895  (£4,522) :  Japan, 
£1,369  (£415);  Belgium,  £1,199  (£1,977);  United  States,  £559  (£288);  Canada,  £60  (£87). 

Casings  for  Sausages.— Total,  £554  (£266) :  United  Kingdom,  £252  (£100) ;  United  States, 
£105  (£76);  Canada,  £110  (£40). 

Wood  and  Timber.— Total,  £45.328  (£68,161) :  Yugoslavia.  £17,614  (£30,251) ;  Austria, 
£9.694  (£13.817);  British  West  Africa,  £3,711  (£5,386);  Poland,  £3,618  (£287);  Roumania, 
£2.729  (£3.817);  United  Kingdom,  £1,841  (£1,095);  France,  £1,193  (£456);  Italy,  £878 
(£3.342);  Canada,  £225  (£55). 
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Men's  and  Women's  Shoes,  not  less  than  24  cm.  long. — Total,  £15,556  (£14.351):  United 
Kingdom.  £10.870  (£8,777);  Czechoslovakia,  £2,731  (£2,287) ;  Germany,  £1.027  (£751) ;  Can- 
ada, £G  (£120). 

Boots  and  Shoes,  not  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  skin  or  leather,  with  soles  of  india- 
rubber,  gutta-percha,  etc.,  not  less  than  20  cm.  long.— Total.  £11.803  (£12.163) :  Japan,  £8,598 
(£9.592):  Czechoslovakia,  £2,725  (£2,134);  United  Kingdom,  £229  (£187);  Canada,  £110 
(£77). 

Chemicals  and  Apothecaries'  Wares,  unless  containing  alcohol. — Total,  £37.266  (£40,220) : 
United  Kingdom.  £23.891  (£22.340) ;  Germanv,  £4,437  (£4.358) ;  France,  £3,435  (£3.116) ;  Italy, 
£1.498  (£7.088);  United  States,  £1,487  (£1,193);  Switzerland.  £957  (£728);  Canada,  £131 
(£52). 

Electrical  Goods.— Total,  £19.133  (£20.000) :  United  Kingdom,  £8.492  (£10,055) ;  Ger- 
many, £3.882  (£2.977) ;  Netherlands.  £2.253  (£2.199) ;  Japan,  £2,027  (£1,977) ;  United  States, 
£669  (£680);  Belgium,  £543  (£519);  Canada,  £160  (£61). 

India-rubber  and  Its  Manufactures.— Total.  £3.023  (£4.093) :  United  Kingdom.  £1,005 
(£1,699);  Germany,  £808  (£595);  Japan.  £643  (£671);  Czechoslovakia,  £110  (£173);  Canada, 
£61  (£46). 

Tanned  Leather.— Total,  £19,142  (£20,529) :  Belgium,  £3,339  (£2.283) ;  Hungary,  £2,737 
(£2.241);  France,  £2.699  (£3.433);  United  Kingdom.  £2,507  (£2.551);  Spain,  £2,484  (£2.223); 
Australia.  £1,646  (£420);   Egypt,  £1.111  (£1.437);   Canada,  £81,  (£242). 

Haidware.— Total,  £66,905  (£61.603):  United  Kingdom.  £24.179  (£23,574);  Germany, 
£22.283  (£18.062);  Sweden,  £5.290  (£5.323);  Japan.  £4,012  (£1.565);  Belgium,  £3.939  (£3.468); 
Czechoslovakia.  £2,422  (£2,448);  United  States,  £1,126  (£672);  Austria,  £1,040  (£1,471); 
Canada,  £77  (£49). 

Iron  and  Steel  Manufactures.— -Total,  £29.424  (£30.702):  Belgium.  £17,926  (£19,782); 
United  Kingdom,  £4.834  (£7.317);  France.  £3.248  (£77);  Canada.  £46  (£92). 

Motor  Cars.— Total,  £57,083  (£52.172) :  United  Kingdom,  £40.401  (£29.270) ;  Canada, 
£11.836  (£10,554);  United  States,  £2,942  (£6,939);  Italy,  £1,449  (£5,216). 

Chassis  Without  Bodies.— Total,  £19.313  (£19.184):  United  States,  £9,449  (£10,659); 
Canada,  £4,794  (£5,063);  United  Kingdom,  £4.692  (£3,462). 

Motor  Accessories  and  Pa rts.— Total.  £17,498  (£19.855):  United  Kingdom,  £11.460  (£13,- 
225);  United  States,  £4,033  (£3.630);  Germany,  £704  (£279;  Canada,  £587  (£558);  Italy, 
£364  (£1,633). 

Photographic  Goods.— Total,  £7.861  (£6,908):  United  Kingdom,  £3,225  (£2,811);  Ger- 
many, £2,880  (£2,449);  Belgium,  £798  (£779);  Canada,  £580  (£506). 

Apparel  and  Slops  (Textiles).— -Total.  £99.623  (£79.663):  United  Kingdom.  £60.603 
(£48.780);  Japan.  £21.764  (£21.824);  Germanv.  £4.664  (£1,536) ;  Italy,  £2.928  (£2.958);  Aus- 
tria, £2.016  (£447);  France,  £1.333  (£1,168);  Hungary,  £1,123  (£339);  China,  £1,068  (£114); 
Canada,  £793  (£132). 

Hosiery.— Total,  £31.726  (£36.198):  United  Kingdom,  £16.897  (£20,514);  Japan,  £7,052 
(£8,326);  Germany,  £3,249  (£3,932);  Canada,  £1,121  (£688);  Italy,  £1,102  (£3,208). 

Toilet  Requisites.— Total.  £19.581  (£16.615):  United  Kingdom,  £13,691  (£10.318);  Japan, 
£1,712  (£1,451);  France,  £1,681  (£2.468);  United  States,  £704  (£715);  Italy,  £236  (£409); 
Canada,  £68  (£63). 

Wireless  Sets.— Total,  £8,824  (£11.027):  United  States,  £4,463  (£7,412);  United  Kingdom, 
£2,649  (£1,876);  Netherlands,  £1,420  (£1,306) ;  Canada,  £89  (nil). 


Export  Trade 

Exports  from  Malta  during  1936  show  a  decrease  to  £195,100  from  £197,330 
in  1935,  and  were  classified  as  follows:  food,  drink,  and  tobacco,  £127,135 
(£130,074)  ;  raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured,  £44,382  (£51,- 
711);  articles  mainly  manufactured,  £20,397  (£9,569),  and  various  unclassified, 
£3,186  (£5,976). 

The  United  Kingdom  is  the  most  important  purchaser  of  Maltese  produce, 
with  £56,643  (£40,390),  closely  followed  by  Netherlands  with  £54,496  (£75,361), 
and  Belgium  with  £27,659  (£10,087) .  Exports  to  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire 
reach  only  £9,560  (£7,468).  The  principal  items  of  exports  in  1936  were  pota- 
toes, £98,180  (£108,323);  hides  and  skins  (raw  or  dried),  £14,970  (£16,019); 
smoking  requisites,  £12,927  (£4,651);  beer,  £12,900  (£12,187);  and  onions, 
£11,599  (£3,863). 
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EXTERNAL  TRADE  OF  IRAQ  IN  1936 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  dinar  is  equal  to  about  $5) 

Cairo,  May  31,  1937. — The  official  figures  of  Iraq's  external  trade  in  1936, 
as  compared  with  1935,  are  as  follows: — 

1936  1935  Difference 

Dinars  Dinars  Dinars 

Imports   7.177.110  6.803.723  +373.387 

Exports  (not  including  crude  oil)  .  .  3.483.646  2.855,675  +627,971 

Balance  of  trade   -3,693,464       -3,948,048  +254,584 

It  is  apparent  from  the  above  that  in  1936  there  were  advances  of  dinars 
373,387  and  dinars  627,971  in  imports  and  exports  respectively,  while  the  sum 
of  dinars  254,584  was  written  off  the  debit  side. 


Imports 
principal  commodities 

The  principal  commodities  imported  into  Iraq,  the  figures  for  1935  being 
within  parentheses,  included:  live  animals,  dinars  24,956  (68,971);  fresh  fruit, 
dinars  40,001  (49,124)  ;  coffee,  tea,  and  spices,  dinars  353,286  (309,462)  ;  sugar 
and  confectionery,  dinars  393,136  (381,893)  ;  alcoholic  beverages,  dinars  40,080 
(57,173)  ;  earths,  stones,  and  cements,  dinars  168,073  (105,966) ;  mineral  oils 
and  bituminous  substances,  dinars  256,283  (414,403)  ;  chemical  and  pharmaceu- 
tical products,  dinars  141,263  (111,506)  ;  soap  and  candles,  dinars  160,124 
(161,290)  ;  raw  hides  and  skins  and  leather,  dinars  86,481  (67,669) ;  wood  and. 
articles  made  of  wood,  dinars  359,659  (298,611) ;  silk  and  artificial  silk  piece- 
goods,  dinars  417,977  (403,882)  ;  cotton  and  cotton  piece-goods,  dinars  884,159 
(1,032,919)  ;  wearing  apparel,  dinars  315,927  (306,081)  ;  wool  and  woollen  goods, 
dinars  296,326  (285,431)  ;  iron,  cast  iron,  and  steel,  dinars  826,838  (516,274)  ; 
machinery  other  than  electrical,  dinars  489,874  (408,408)  ;  electrical  machinery, 
dinars  198,391  (141,846)  ;  motor  vehicles  and  parts  thereof,  dinars  281,512 
(301,976) ;  tires  and  tubes,  dinars  52,955  (46,285) ;  etc. 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

The  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  Belgium  were  the  chief  suppliers  of 
iron,  cast  iron,  and  steel;  cotton,  silk,  and  artificial  silk  piece-goods  came  prin- 
cipally from  Japan;  the  main  contributor  of  woollen  piece-goods  was  Belgium; 
the  United  Kingdom  had  the  largest  portion  of  imports  of  wearing  apparel; 
imports  of  sugar  originated  mainly  in  Holland,  Egypt,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Belgium,  and  Czechoslovakia;  the  principal  source  of  supply  for  tea  was  Java; 
the  share  of  the  United  States  in  imports  of  motor  vehicles  and  parts  thereof, 
and  in  those  of  tires  and  tubes  was  represented  by  over  four-fifths;  and  timber 
was  received  chiefly  from  Roumania,  Australia,  Russia,  and  British  India. 

Exports 
principal  commodities 

The  chief  commodities  exported  from  Iraq  in  1936 — the  figures  for  1935 
are  not  available  as  a  result  of  a  change  in  the  mode  of  compiling  trade  sta- 
tistice — comprised  the  following:  grain,  pulse,  and  flour,  dinars  1,170,160;  dates, 
dinars  863.761;  live  animals,  dinars  177,249;  raw  wool,  dinars  467,888;  raw 
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hides  and  skins,  dinars  193,980;  raw  cotton,  dinars  63,352;  casings,  dinars 
89,535;  seeds,  dinars  20,415;  ghee,  dinars  18,894;  and  liquorice  roots,  dinars  18,328. 

Figures  of  exports  of  crude  oil,  an  important  item  in  the  trade  of  Iraq,  have 
not  as  yet  been  published. 

DESTINATIONS  OF  EXPORTS 

Grain,  pulse,  and  flour  went  mainly  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  Ger- 
many, Japan,  British  India,  Arabia,  the  Irish  Free  State,  Syria,  Holland,  and 
Morocco;  the  most  important  outlets  for  dates  were  the  United  States,  British 
India,  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Arabia,  Morocco,  Egypt,  and  Australia; 
live  animals  were  shipped  principally  to  Palestine  and  Transjordania;  the  bulk 
of  exports  of  raw  wool  was  disposed  of  in  the  United  States  and  France;  the 
United  Kingdom  took  the  larger  share  of  exports  of  raw  hides  and  skins;  raw 
cotton  was  sold  to  Japan,  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Belgium,  and 
Iran;  the  bulk  of  the  intestines  (casings)  shipped  abroad  was  acquired  by  the 
United  States;  Japan  was  the  largest  purchaser  of  seeds  as  well  as  of  liquorice 
roots;  and  ghee  had  in  Palestine  its  principal  market. 

The  value  of  goods  passing  through  Iraq  in  transit  amounted  to  dinars 
1,641,274  in  1936,  carpets  alone  accounting  for  dinars  726,600. 

Trade  with  Canada 

According  to  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  imports  from  Iraq  into 
Canada  and  exports  from  the  Dominion  to  Iraq,  in  fiscal  years  ended  March  31, 
1936,  1935,  and  1934,  amounted  respectively  to  $345,358,  $254,427,  and  $189,229, 
and  $115,907,  $129,231,  and  $30,578,  leaving  trade  balances  of  $229,451,  $125,196, 
and  $158,651  in  favour  of  Iraq. 

Canadian  imports  from  Iraq  included:  dates  ($342,098,  $251,394,  and  $189,- 
229);  other  dried  fruits  ($1,612,  $33,  and  nil);  carpets  ($1,630,  nil,  and  nil). 
Canadian  exports  to  Iraq  included:  pneumatic  tire  casings  ($89,133,  $112,383,  and 
$19,847) ;  inner  tubes  ($3,820,  $7,559,  and  $583) ;  other  rubber  manufactures 
($5,869,  $2,337,  and  $784) ;  upper  leather  ($4,086,  $1,900,  and  $3,384) ;  evaporated 
milk  ($2,400,  $2,700,  and  $3,200);  motor  vehicles  ($6,709,  $378,  and  nil). 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  now  on  tour  in  the 
Dominion:  Mr.  F.  W.  Fraser,  Kingston,  Jamaica  (whose  territory  covers 
Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras) ;  Mr.  B.  C.  Butler, 
Singapore,  Straits  Settlements  (whose  territory  covers  the  Straits  Settlements, 
the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay  States,  Siam,  British 
Borneo,  and  Netherlands  India) ;  Mr.  G.  R.  Heasman,  Cape  Town,  South 
Africa  (whose  territory  includes  Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal, 
Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and  Madagascar) ;  and  Mr.  C.  M. 
Croft,  formerly  in  Auckland,  New  Zealand  (whose  territory  included  Fiji  and 
Western  Samoa).   Their  itineraries  are  as  follows: — 


Mr  Fraser 


Toronto  June  28  to  July 

Kitchener,  Waterloo  and      July  5  and  6 

Stratford   

Guelph  and  Fergus  July  7 

Preston  and  Gait  July  8 

Niagara  Falls  and  St.  Cath- 
arines  July  9  and  10 


3  Hamilton  July  12  to  14 

Belleville  and  Picton  . .    . .  July  19 
Kingston.  Gananoque  and 

Brockville  July  20 

Ottawa  July  21  and  22 

St.  Johns,  Bedford  (Quebec)  July  26 

New  York  July  2®  and  29 
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Mr.  Butler 


Winnipeg 


June  28  and  29 


Ottawa 


July  6  to  10 


Mr.  Heasman 


London  . . 
Windsor. . 
Brantford 
Hamilton. 


June  28 
June  29 
June  30 


St.  Catharines 


July  6 
July  7 
July  8 


July  2  to  5 


Oshawa . . 
Kingston 
Montreal 


July  19  to  31 


Mr.  Croft 


Vancouver 


June  30 


Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
should  communicate  for  Vancouver,  Winnipeg  and  Toronto,  with  the  office  of 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association;  for  Montreal,  with  the  Montreal 
Board  of  Trade;  and  for  the  other  cities  with  the  respective  Board  of  Trade 
or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  PRODUCTS  UNDER  THE 
QUOTA  PROVISIONS   OF  THE   TRADE  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  New  York,  writes 
under  date  June  14,  1937,  that  on  May  29,  1937,  the  various  quotas  estab- 
lished by  the  Canada-United  States  Trade  Agreement  had  been  filled  by  imports 
from  Canada  in  accordance  with  the  following  percentages:  cattle  (700  pounds 
or  more),  47-5;  calves,  78-1;  dairy  cows,  12-2;  cream,  2-3;  seed  potatoes, 
79-5;  Douglas  fir  and  Western  hemlock,  14-6. 

Except  for  cattle  and  calves,  Canada  was  the  only  supplier,  but  in  these 
two  categories  Mexico  shipped  14-4  per  cent  of  the  quota  for  cattle  and  1  per 
cent  for  calves  in  the  same  period,  bringing  the  total  quota  absorbed  for  cattle 
and  calves  up  to  61-9  per  cent  and  79-1  per  cent  respectively. 

In  addition,  the  variable  quota  for  shingles,  which  is  absolute  in  the  sense 
that  when  filled  no  further  imports  will  be  permitted  (as  against  the  other  quotas, 
which  allow  the  agreed  amount  of  imports  at  a  reduced  duty  but  permit  further 
imports  at  the  higher  rate),  and  which  is  fixed  for  a  six  months'  period,  has 
been  taken  up  to  the  extent  of  77-6  per  cent. 

For  further  details  covering  these  quotas  reference  should  be  made  to 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1734  (April  24). 

On  the  basis  of  these  latest  figures  the  following  represent  the  quantities 
of  the  respective  items  that  may  still  be  permitted  entry  from  all  countries 
at  the  reduced  duty  for  the  balance  of  the  year:  cattle,  59,402  head;  calves, 
10,873  head;  dairy  cows,  17,557  head;  cream,  1,465,469  gallons;  seed  potatoes, 
154,076  bushels  (quota  ends  December  1) ;  Douglas  fir  and  Western  hemlock, 
213,491  M  feet  b,m.;  shingles,  234,613  squares  (quota  ends  June  30,  1937,  after 
which  a  new  quota  may  or  may  not  be  imposed  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 
If  no  new  quota  is  set,  imports  would  again  be  unlimited  for  the  last  six 
months.) 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  GUATEMALA 

S.  G  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(All  values  are  in  UJ3.  dollars;  one  metric  ton  equals  2,204  pounds) 

Mexico  City,  June  1,  1937. — The  foreign  trade  of  Guatemala  has  shown 
some  rather  sharp  divergences  over  the  past  several  years  as  is  indicated  by  the 
statistics  of  both  imports  and  exports.  For  the  two  years  commencing  with  1932 
both  exports  and  imports  declined  sharply;  the  bottom  was  reached  in  1933. 
Since  that  time  there  has  been  an  important  upswing,  making  the  total  trade 
in  1936  the  highest  since  1930.  As  figures  are  not  available  in  any  detail 
for  1936,  comparisons  will  be  made  from  the  most  recent  statistics,  namely,  1935 
and  1934. 

The  following  table  of  imports  and  exports  over  the  past  six  years  indi- 
cates the  trade  trends  during  that  period: — 

Exports  1  mports 


1931   $15,167,386  $10,040,045 

1932    10,660.735  5,763,058 

1933   9.327,102  5,940,734 

1934    14,808.464  8,073.104 

1935    12.471.325  9.599,025 

1936   15,10'6.2'64  11,511,947 


Exports 

The  principal  buying  nations  in  order  of  value  of  purchases  during  1935 
(figures  within  parentheses  indicate  purchases  in  1934)  were  as  follows:  United 
States,  $6,525,445  ($4,998,792) ;  Germany,  $2,764,953  ($5,466,684) ;  Netherlands, 
$1,201,790  ($1,919.484) ;  Sweden,  $783,472  ($629,636) ;  Italy,  $196,363  ($140,795) ; 
Denmark,  $192,512  ($130,295)  ;  France,  $167,546  ($756,779)  ;  Czechoslovakia, 
$111,889  (nil);  Belgium,  $95,123  ($43,129);  Spain,  $84,103  ($87,072);  Norway, 
$69,941  ($100,454) ;  Poland,  $46,377  ($15,969) ;  El  Salvador,  $35,093  ($27,330) ; 
Finland,  $34,995  ($32,698)  ;  Great  Britain,  $34,486  ($354,545) ;  Honduras, 
$25,595  ($7,928);  Chile,  $21,701  ($850);  Canada,  $15,661  ($2,393). 

PRINCIPAL  items 

The  main  items  exported  by  Guatemala  during  the  two  years  under  review 
by  values,  with  coffee  as  usual  far  in  the  lead,  were  as  follows:  coffee,  $8,939,389 
($11,569,659),  or  over  70  per  cent;  bananas,  $2,785,045  ($2,621,027),  or  approxi- 
mately 19  per  cent,  the  balance  or  11  per  cent  consisted  of  a  number  of  articles 
the  most  important  being  chicle,  $120,006  ($61,123) ;  bullion,  $208,834  ($199,- 
977);  hides  and  skins,  $88,196  ($94,691);  and  honey,  $85,634  ($67,810). 

Chief  Markets  for  Principal  Exports 

Of  the  commodities  named  the  main  markets  were  as  follows: — 

Coffee,  United  States,  $3,317,010  ($2,894.334) ;  Germany,  $2,658,425  ($5.215,967) ;  Nether- 
lands, $1,136,086  ($1,796,872);  Sweden.  $783,222  ($629,483);  Denmark.  $192,512  ($130,294); 
bananas,  United  States,  $2,755,891  ($1,786,382);  Netherlands,  $20,277  ($105,272);  British 
Honduras,  $8,875  (nil);  France,  nil  ($306,471);  Great  Britain,  nil  ($305,390);  Germany, 
nil  ($117,513);  bullion,  United  States.  $201,334  ($175,251);  Great  Britain,  $7,500  ($24,525); 
chicle,  United  States,  $120,006  ($32,688);  British  Honduras,  nil  ($28,411);  hides  and  skins, 
Germany,  $44,110  ($63,392);  United  States.  $14,471  ($18,630);  Netherlands,  $13,180  ($6,081); 
Belgium,  $10,428  (nil) ;  Poland,  $4,856  (nil) ;  Spain,  nil  ($5.470) ;  honey,  Germany,  $51,561 
($56,214) ;  Netherlands,  $21,536  ($5,222) ;  Great  Britain,  $8,692  ($5,191) ;  Poland,  $2,950  (nil) ; 
and  United  States,  $393  ($487). 

Imports 

The  principal  suppliers  of  Guatemala  in  order  of  value  and  percentages  of  the  whole 
in  1935  as  compared  with  1934  were  as  follows:  United  States,  $3,950,013  or  41-15  per  cent 
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($4,101,140  or  50-8) ;  Germany,  $2,161,260  or  22-52  per  cent  ($930,542  or  11-53) ;  Great  Britain, 
Sl.0o2.238  or  10-99  per  cent  ($738,280  or  9-14);  Japan,  $450,199  or  4-69  per  cent  ($513,869 
or  6-37);  Mexico.  $444,121  or  4-63  per  cent  ($340,647  or  4-22);  Belgium,  $222,107  or  2-31 
per  cent  ($200,385  or  2-48):  France.  $219,381  or  2-28  per  cent  ($235,662  or  2-92);  Sweden, 
$197,440  or  2-06  per  cent  ($176,839  or  2-19);  Italy,  $191,024  or  1-99  per  cent  ($175,149  or 
2-17);  Peru,  $134,140  or  1-40  per  cent  ($146,903  or  1-82);  Netherlands,  $121,821  or  1-27 
per  cent  ($118.S78  or  1-47);  Spain,  $97,781  or  1-02  per  cent  ($93,768  or  1-16);  China, 
$59,790  or  0-62  per  cent  ($9,401  or  0-12);  El  Salvador,  $49,993  or  0-32  per  cent  ($70,132  or 
0-87);  Nicaragua,  $48,337  or  0-50  per  cent  ($10,722  or  0-13);  and  Canada,  $39,130  or  0-41 
per  cent  ($49,338  or  0-61). 


Details  of  Principal  Imports 
live  animals 

This  is  a  small  classification  in  the  import  statistics  totalling  but  $41,635  in  1935  as 
compared  with  $31,616  in  1934.  The  majority  of  these  imports  were  for  breed  cattle  and 
horses  from  the  United  States  with  one  pure-bred  bull  from  Canada.  This  is  in  keeping 
with  the  Government's  policy  of  bettering  the  cattle  within  the  country.  In  1933  the  total 
imports  under  this  general  classification  amounted  to  but  $5,129. 

ALIMENTARY  PRODUCTS  AND  BEVERAGES 

For  this  group  the  total  imports  amounted  to  $1,210,245  in  1935  as  compared  with 
$1,155,649  in  1934.  Among  the  leading  animal  food  products  were:  pork  lard,  443  tons 
valued  at  $109,583  (1,216  tons  valued  at  $141,544),  mainly  from  the  United  States,  Belgium, 
and  the  Netherlands;  evaporated  powdered  and  condensed  cream  and  milk,  88  tons  valued 
at  $28,837  (123  tons  at  $18,528),  mainly  from  the  United  States. 

The  main  vegetable  product  imported  was  wheat  flour,  which  amounted  to  10.257 
tons  valued  at  $472,492  (13,159  tons  at  $538,025),  mainly  from  the  United  States,  $416,472, 
with  Canada  a  poor  second,  $32,565,  followed  by  Great  Britain,  $20,794;  cereals,  n.o.p., 
181  tons  valued  at  $22,999  (164  tons  at  $21,560),  mainly  from  the  United  States  with  some 
small  quantities  from  Canada;  spices,  essences,  etc.,  114  tons  valued  at  $37,176  (56  tons 
at  $25,404),  mainly  from  Germany  and  the  United  States;  edible  vegetable  fats,  n.o.p., 
206  tons  valued  at  $40,292  (86  tons  at  $15,420)  ;  mainly  from  the  Netherlands  and  the 
United  States. 

Other  food  products  imported  included:  yeast,  baking  powder  and  soda,  86  tons  valued 
at  $61,014  (67  tons  at  $18,703).  mainly  from  the  United  States;  wines,  166  tons  valued 
ai.  S50.754  (130  tons  at  $35,909).  mainlv  from  Spain,  Italy,  France,  Great  Britain  and 
Germany;  whisky,  103  tons  valued  at  $72,243  (96  tons  at  $68,293),  almost  entirely  from 
Great  Britain,  some  small  shipments  from  Canada;  all  other  spirituous  liquors  and  liqueurs, 
57  tons  valued  at  $39,346  (50  tons  at  $38,093),  mainly  from  France,  Great  Britain,  Spain, 
and  Germany. 

PRIMARY  AND  SIMPLY  PREPARED  MATERIALS 

The  value  of  all  products  under  this  classification  amounted  to  $1,092,861  in  1935 
($832  806  in  1934).  The  most  important  item  was  petroleum  and  its  immediate  products, 
valued  at  $646,720  ($491,795).  which  comprised:  gasolene,  2,911,577  gallons  valued  at  $360,488 
(2.295.901  gallons  at  $225,076),  mainly  from  Mexico,  Peru,  and  the  United  States;  crude 
petroleum.  34.269  tons  valued  at  $125,947  (47,408  tons  at  $161,454),  mainly  from  Mexico; 
kerosene,  2.855  tons  valued  at  $94,883  (1.973  tons  at  $47,770),  mainly  from  Mexico,  Peru, 
and  the  United  Slates;  lubricating  and  other  oils  and  greases,  1,045  tons  valued  at  $64,805 
(1.052  tons  at  $57,520).  mainly  from  the  United  States;  other  important  items  include 
chemical  fertilizers,  2.319  tons  valued  at  $108,243  (1.905  tons  at  $79,025),  mainly  from 
Belgium,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain;  hydrogenated  fish  oils,  235  tons  valued  at  $20,992 
(91  tons  at  $6,360).  mainlv  from  Norway;  tallow.  198  tons  valued  at  $37,743  (500  tons 
at  839,897).  from  the  United  States;  lumber,  $17,669  ($24,024).  from  the  United  States; 
cement,  3.547  tons  valued  at  $29,689  (749  tons  at  $6,265),  mainly  from  Germany,  Norway, 
the  United  States.  Sweden  and  Italy;  ginned  cottons,  441  tons  valued  at  $118,925  (327 
tons  at  $98,814),  from  the  United  States  and  Nicaragua. 


MANUFACTURED  PRODUCTS 

This  division  is  the  most  far-reaching  one  in  the  import  statistics  and  includes  the 
majority  of  imports  into  Guatemala.  Main  classifications  of  this  group  are  chemicals, 
textiles,  rubber  products,  machinery-  of  all  kinds,  metals,  wood  products,  etc.    The  total 
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value  of  the  division  amounted  to  $7,199 .832  in  1935  ($5,106,393  in  1934)  and  comprised 
the  following  main  items: — 

Cosmetics,  perfumes,  etc.,  $112,921  ($105,348),  mainly  from  France  and  the  United 
States;  prepared  paints,  273  tons  valued  at  $59,514  (213  tons  at  $25,830),  mainly  from 
the  United  States;  colouring  materials  and  dyes,  31  tons  valued  at  $21,993  (15  tons  at 
$13,895),  mainly  from  Germany  and  Belgium. 

A  large  number  of  chemical  and  medical  products  were  imported,  the  most  important 
being:  paraffin,  1.119  tons  valued  at  $106,314  (1,058  tons  at  $114,354),  mainly  from  the 
United  States;  quinine,  2  tons  valued  at  $15,686  (2  tons  at  $14,227),  mainly  from  Germany, 
and  the  United  States;  pills,  lozenges,  etc.,  n.o.p.,  9  tons  valued  at  $79,126  (8  tons  at 
$80,344),  mainly  from  Germany,  France,  the  United  States,  and  Mexico;  ampoules  con- 
taining salts  or  liquids  for  injections,  n.o.p.,  4  tons  valued  at  $30,674  (4  tons  at  $24,276), 
mainly  from  France,  Germany,  and  Mexico. 

Another  minor  group  consisted  of:  leather,  49  tons  valued  at  $128,081  (61  tons  ajt 
$131,191),  mainly  from  Germany  and  the  United  States. 

Included  in  the  textile  group  aire  the  following  main  classifications:  wool  yarn,  11  tons 
valued  at  $30,053  (9  tons  at  $19,679),  mainly  from  Germany  and  Japan;  cotton  thread 
374  tons  valued  at  $370,483  (342  tons  at  $323,665),  mainly  from  Germany,  the  United  States,' 
Great  Britain,  and  Japan;  fabrics  containing  at  least  90  per  cent  of  wool,  30  tons  valued 
at  $106,834  (23  tons  at  $40,360),  mainly  from  Great  Britain  and  Germany;  fabrics  of  ait 
least  90  per  cent  artificial  silk,  40  tons  valued  at  $108,167  (29  tons  at  $77,515),  mainly  from 
Japan,  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States;  rough  cotton  goods,  515  tons  valued  at 
$273,733  (620  tons  at  $279,032),  mainly  from  Japan,  the  United  States,  and  China;  bleached 
or  coloured^  cottons,  1,156  tons  valued  at  $978,604  (1,099  tons  at  $795,783),  mainly  from 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Japan. 

Among  textile  products  the  following  are  of  the  most  importance:  socks  and  stockings 
of  pure  silk,  1  ton  valued  at  $20,172  (1  ton  at  $20,021),  almost  entirely  from  the  United 
States  with  small  quantities  from  Canada;  socks  and  stockings  of  pure  cotton,  13  tons 
valued  at  $61,408  (14  tons  at  $54,666),  mainly  from  Germany;  wool  or  felt  hats,  11  tons 
valued  at  $59,686  (6  tons  at  $46,236),  mainly  from  Italy  and  the  United  States;  cotton 
underwear,  8  tons  valued  at  $19,861  (3  tons  at  $14,411);  cotton  shirts,  7  tons  valued  at 
$23,112  (8  tons  at  $27,804) ;  cotton  handkerchiefs,  20  tons  valued  at  $33,228  (31  tons  at 
$30,556),  mainly  from  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and  Germany;  blankets,  n.o.p.,  40  tons  valued 
at  $25,294  (26  tons  at  $12,238),  mainly  from  Germany;  empty  jute  sacks,  724  tons  valued  at 
$146,553  (921  tons  at  $176,347),  mainly  from  Germany  but  also  from  the  Netherlands,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  United  States. 

Of  rubber  products  the  principal  items  are:  pneumatic  tires,  103  tons  valued  at  $73,058 
(109  tons  at  $85,351),  mainly  from  the  United  States,  also  Germany  and  Great  Britain. 

The  principal  wood  products  are:  newsprint,  1,046  tons  valued  at  $48,187  (852  tons  at 
$39,701),  mainly  from  Germany  and  the  United  States;  writing  paper,  190  tons  valued  at 
$22,436  (210  tons  at  $23,700),  mainlv  from  Germany  and  the  United  States;  cigarette  paper, 
26  tons  valued  at-  $19,449  (18  tons  at  $9,962),  all  from  France. 

Among  the  leading  non-metallic  minerals  imported  are:  kitchen  ware,  251  tons  valued 
at  $29,044  (109  tons  at  $13,930),  mainly  from  Germany  and  Japan;  plumbing  fixtures,  75 
tons  valued  at  $19,029  (34  tons  at  $7,862),  mainly  from  the  United  States  and  Belgium; 
kitchen  porcelain,  130  tons  valued  at  $29,520  (125  tons  at  $14,472),  mainly  from  Germany 
and  Japan;  glass  bottles,  296  tons  valued  at  $58,297  (161  tons  at  $26,065),  mainly  from  the 
United  States,  also  Germany  and  Mexico;  other  glass  articles,  352  tons  valued  at  $68,797 
(173  tons  at  $44,081),  mainry  from  Germany,  the  United  States,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Japan. 

Iron  and  steel  products  included:  iron  and  steel  sheets,  1,200  tons  valued  at  $61,223 
(1,540  tons  at  $57,747),  mainly  from  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  Belgium;  constructional 
iron  and  steel,  681  tons  valued  at  $30,015  '(366  tons  at  $13,643),  mainly  from  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  the  United  States;  corrugated  sheet  iron,  1,581  tons  valued  at  $105,386  (1,420 
tons  at  $71,028),  mainly  from  Germany  and  the  United  States;  iron  and  steel  girders,  395 
tons  valued  at  $17,106  (98  tons  at  $11,053),  mainly  from  the  United  States  and  Germany; 
stoves  and  kitchenware,  247  tons  valued  at  $69,408  (97  tons  at  $26,712),  mainly  from 
Germany;  locks  and  padlocks,  55  tons  valued  at  $22,790  (  35  tons  at  $14,706),  mainly  from 
Germany  and  the  United  States;  pipes  and  fittings,  781  tons  valued  at  $69,598  (633  tons 
at  $55,475),  mainly  from  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  Belgium;  nails,  staples,  tacks, 
spikes,  etc.,  765  tons  valued  at  $44,833  (648  tons  at  $41,293) ;  and  barbed  wire  and  wire 
fencing,  516  tons  valued  at  $27,733  (473  tons  at  $23,963),  all  mainly  from  Germany  but  also 
from  the  United  States  and  Belgium;  copper  wire  and  cables,  90  tons  valued  at  $24,516 
(45  tons  at  $13,546),  all  mainly  from  Germany  and  the  United  States;  jewellery,  2  tons 
valued  at  $29,550  (H  tons  at  $19,837),  all  mainly  from  Germany;  railway  material  and 
equipment,  768  tons  valued  at  $60,929  (503  tons  at  $60,418),  mainly  from  the  United  States, 
Cuba,  and  Germany;  wooden  sleepers,  1,147,966  board  feet  valued  at  $32,810  (1,078,989 
board  feet  at  $38,884),  from  the  United  States  and  El  Salvador. 

Electrical  equipment  and  material  included  among  the  more  important  items  the 
folowing:  motors,  rheostats,  generators  and  parts,  30  tons  valued  at  $26,097  (19  tons  at 
$20,322),  mainly  from  Germany;  transformers,  rectifiers,  batteries  and  parts,  103  tons  valued 
at  $25,951  (96  tons  at  $29,813),  mainlv  from  the  United  States  and  Germany;  electric  bulbs, 
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20  tons  valued  at  $36,018  (23  tons  at  $30,306),  and  electric  transmitting  apparatus,  50  tons 
valued  at  $26,290  (33  tons  at  $17,828),  all  mainly  from  the  United  States  and  Germany; 
receiving  apparatus  of  all  kinds  and  parts,  62  items  valued  at  $98,515  (63  tons  at  $81,789), 
mainly  from  the  United  States. 

Under  the  general  classification  of  machinery  the  following  items  were  of  the  greatest 
importance:  road  building  and  construe tional  machinery,  95  tons  valued  at  $41,842  (2  tons 
at  $577),  mainly  from  the  United  States!;  dredges  and  excavators,  175  tons  valued  ait 
?64.175  (106  tons  at  $45,387),  all  from  Germany;  industrial  machinery,  various,  and  parts, 
63  tons  valued  at  $50,165  (24  tons  at  $18,420),  mainly  from  Germany  and  the  United  Stat*  s, 
also  Italy;  printing  machinery,  equipment  and  parts  of  all  kinds,  35  tons  valued  at  $49,554 
(6  tons  at  $6,031),  mainly  from  the  United  States;  agricultural  machinery,  general,  42  tons 
valued  at  $13,375  (19  tons  at  $4,927),  mainly  from  Germany  and  the  United  States;  coffee- 
making  machinery  and  parts,  48  tons  valued  at  $22,591  (74  tons  ait  $31,012),  mainly  from 
Germany;  sugar-mill  machinery  and  parts,  159  tons  valued  at  $41,923  (32  tons  at  $12,448), 
mainly  from  Germany,  also  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States;  office  machinery  and  parts, 
12  tons  valued  at  $35,884  (10  tons  at  $36,174);  and  weighing  machines,  23  tons  valued  at 
$12,318  (18  tons  at  $9,798),  all  mainly  from  the  United  States. 

Among  hand  tools  the  most  important,  imports  consisted  of:  adzes,  etc.,  159  tons  valued 
at  S28.272  (138  tons  at  $31,801),  mainly  from  Germany,  and  also  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain;  machetes,  185  tons  valued  at  $63,509  (159  tons  at  $53,627);  and  artisans' 
hand  tools,  n.o.p.,  65  tons  valued  at  $52,444  (50  tons  at  $42,626),  all  mainly  from  Germany 
and  the  United  States. 

Vehicles  included:  wheels,  materials,  parts,  etc.,  for  rolling  stock,  320  tons  valued  at 
S35.S20  (251  tons  at  $33,288),  mainly  from  the  United  States;  automobiles,  326  tons  valued 
at  $132,251  t(244  tons  at  $57,704);  trucks,  252  tons  valued  at  $82,137  (139  tons  at  $444,570), 
from  the  United  States  and  Germany;  and  spare  parts  for  automotive  vehicles,  120  tons 
valued  at  $45,286  (74  tons  at  $46,290),  all  mainly  from  the  United  States. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Among  miscellaneous  articles  the  following  were  of  the  greatest  importance:  cameras  and 
photographic  supplies,  9  tons  valued  at  $51,298  (8  tons  at  $20,099),  all  mainly  from  the 
United  States;  ammunition-,  powder,  explosives,  etc.,  59  tons  valued  at  $29,260  (69  tons  at 
S19.482),  mainly  from  the  United  States;  matches,  179  tons  valued  at  $188,006  (155  tons  at 
S163;750),  from  Sweden;  combs,  11  tons  valued  at  $21,091  (12  tons  at  $17,082),  mainly  from 
Japan  and  Germany;  brushes  and  brooms,  15  tons  valued  at  $20,700  (12  tons  at  $16,410), 
mainly  from  the  United  States  and  Germany,  with  some  small  lots  of  various  types  of 
brushes  from  Canada;  moving  picture  films,  16  tons  valued  at  $39,272  (9  tons  at_  $34,747), 
mainlv  from  the  United  States,  and  also  Panama,  El  Salvador,  Germany,  and  Mexico;  toys, 
43  tons  valued  at  $30,637  (36  tons  at  $25,523),  mainly  from  Germany,  the  United  Spates, 
and  Japan. 

Trade  with  Canada 

According  to  official  Guatemalan  statistics,  the  total  value  of  pro- 
ducts of  that  country  exported  to  Canada  amounted  to  $15,661  for  the 
whole  year  1935  as  compared  with  $2,393  in  1934.  With  the  exception 
of  coffee,  the  Guatemalan  statistics  do  not  indicate  the  export  commodi- 
ties, but  in  1935  and  1934  the  total  export  to  Canada  was  for  coffee  alone. 
Statistics  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  at  Ottawa  show  imports  from 
Guatemala  amounted  to  $12,738  in  1935  and  $3,535  in  1934;  for  both  years  these 
consisted  entirely  of  coffee.  In  1936  a  further  advance  was  made  to  $23,106, 
the  total  comprising  almost  entirely  coffee  and  bananas.  In  considering  the 
imports  into  Canada  from  Guatemala  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
practically  everything  shipped  from  Guatemala  to  Canada  is  transhipped  in 
either  New  York  or  San  Francisco.  Hence  a  considerably  greater  quantity  of 
goods  enters  Canada  originating  in  Guatemala  than  either  the  Canadian  or 
Guatemalan  statistics  indicate.  In  connection  with  the  latter,  shipments 
usually  are  made  to  brokers  in  either  of  the  points  named.  Accordingly  they  are 
treated  as  exports  to  the  United  States. 

As  already  indicated  the  imports  into  Guatemala  during  1935  totalled 
$39,130  as  compared  with  $49,338  in  1934,  principally  wheat  flour  in  both 
years.  Due  to  transhipment  of  goods  in  the  United  States,  the  lack  of  com- 
plete accuracy  of  these  figures  is  indicated  by  those  of  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  which  gives  totals  of  $76,251  and  $170,277  for  the  respective  two 
calendar  years. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  NETHERLANDS  INDIA 

B.  C.  Butler,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(As  the  guilder  until  September  was  at  the  rate  of  fl.  1  equals  Can.J0.68, 

and  for  the  last  quarter  at  the  rate  of  fl.  1  equals  Can.$0.55,  it  has  been  con- 
sidered advisable  to  quote  all  values  in  guilders  except  in  certain  cases  where  con- 
version is  at  the  latter  rate.  One  ton  equals  1,000  kilograms  or  about  2,200 
pounds.) 

Singapore,  May  1,  1937. — Business  indices  at  the  end  of  1935  gave  support 
to  the  hope  that  there  would  be  a  substantial  measure  of  recovery  in  Nether- 
lands India  in  1936.  The  first  months  of  the  year,  however,  failed  to  justify 
this  hope.  Although  there  were  improvements  in  exports,  Government  revenues 
and  share  values,  the  results  of  the  first  half  of  the  year  showed  a  further  decline 
in  import  totals,  bank  deposits,  value  of  bank  notes  in  circulation,  state  and 
private  railway  receipts,  and — most  important  of  all — the  indices  of  import  and 
export  prices  continued  to  fall.  During  the  third  quarter  the  evidences  of 
recovery,  notably  export  commodity  values,  became  more  apparent,  and  the 
fourth  quarter  witnessed  an  advance  which,  when  compared  with  recent  years, 
seems  almost  a  return  to  boom  conditions. 

While  export  values  had  been  steadily  improving  under  the  influence  of 
local  and  international  control  of  production  and  the  general  world  recovery  in 
demand,  the  principal  cause  of  Netherlands  India's  betterment  was  the  devalua- 
tion of  the  guilder  at  the  end  of  September.  Coming  just  at  the  time  when 
world  trade  entered  a  period  of  expansion,  Netherlands  Indies  commodity  prices 
rose  sharply,  soon  exceeded  even  the  degree  of  currency  devaluation,  and  intro- 
duced a  new  spirit  of  confidence  into  the  economic  life  of  the  country. 

The  psychological  effect  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  results  of 
guilder  devaluation.  It  was  a  possibility  that  all  Netherlands  Indies  firms  have 
had  to  provide  for  since  September,  1931 ;  and  this  uncertainty  has  been  an 
important  contributory  factor  to  the  ultra-conservatism  that  has  characterized 
business  in  Netherlands  India  during  the  last  half  decade  and  has  retarded 
normal  progress.  Thus  the  advances  made  in  the  last  quarter  were  sufficient  in 
most  cases  to  raise  the  totals  for  the  entire  year  to  levels  exceeding  those  for 
any  year  since  1932,  although  they  are  still  far  below  pre-depression  levels. 

Finance 

Total  Government  revenue  from  taxes  (55  per  cent) ,  Government  monopolies 
(9  per  cent),  produce  (10  per  cent),  industries  (17  per  cent),  and  miscellaneous 
(9  per  cent)  was  fl.  400,800,000  as  compared  with  fl.  380,000,000  in  1935  and 
fl.  387,000,000  in  1934.  This  result  is  the  best  since  1931,  when  the  total  was 
fl.  515,500,000;  for  comparison,  revenue  in  1929  was  almost  fl.  707,500,000.  The 
increase  of  approximately  fl.  21,000,000  over  1935  and  the  same  amount  over 
the  1936  estimates  was  accounted  for  by  increased  returns  from  the  petroleum 
industry,  which  established  a  new  record,  increased  production  and  return  for 
tin,  coal,  and  other  minerals,  but  mainly  to  larger  tax  receipts,  which  showed  a 
5  per  cent  improvement  over  1935. 

Expenditures  for  ordinary  service  have,  due  to  drastic  retrenchment,  been 
almost  halved  since  1930.  Despite  these  reduced  expenditures,  revenues  have 
not  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements;  there  has  been  a  deficit  every 
year  for  six  years,  and  the  total  of  these  (some  fl.  360,000,000) ,  combined  with 
the  funded  debt,  now  constitute  a  colossal  burden  on  the  country's  income.  The 
budget  for  1937  indicates  that  the  economies  effected  during  the  slump  years 
are  going  to  render  it  possible  for  the  first  time  since  1929  to  reduce  the  growing 
debt,  even  though  slightly,  and  the  deficit  on  "  ordinary  "  account  is  estimated  at 
just  over  fl.  22,000,000  as  compared  with  fl.  73,000,000  in  1936. 
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The  returns  of  the  Treasury  and  Java  Bank,  the  bank  of  issue,  reveal  that 
for  the  first  time  since  1929  there  was  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  currency 
In  circulation,  totalling  almost  fl.  19,500,000  over  1935.  Of  this  more  than 
fl.  11,000,000  were  bank  notes  and  fl.  8,334,000  coins.  The  increases  were  due 
in  a  large  measure  to  the  trade  in  rubber  export  licences. 

Post  office  savings  receipts,  owing  to  employment  uncertainty,  were  greatly 
increased  during  the  depression  years,  but  due  to  lower  incomes  and  further 
increases  in  taxation,  savings  had  fallen  off  in  1935  and  showed  only  a  slight 
increase  of  1-1  per  cent  in  1936. 

Stocks  and  Shares 

The  following  table  gives  the  index  figures  of  the  various  groups  of  stocks 
and  Government  bonds  at  the  end  of  December  as  compared  with  those  at  the 
end  of  December,  1935  (base  year  1928) : — 

Dec,  1935  Dec.,  1936 


Rubber  shares   31.8  77.7 

Trading  company  shares   59.4  94.3 

Tea  shares   42.3  57.1 

Tobacco  shares   29.4  46.8 

Sugar  shares   20.7  29.7 

Agriculture  bank  shares   20.1  36.2 

Bank  shares   32.0  44.4 

Railroad  shares   19.7  33.9 

Shipping  shares   26.3  53.0 

Government  bonds   96|  100%6 


The  general  index  for  share  values  at  the  end  of  December,  1936,  was  52-5 
as  compared  with  31-3  at  the  end  of  December,  1935.  This  is  a  significant 
indication  of  the  confidence  that  has  been  restored  since  devaluation  and  the 
expectations  that  exist  for  the  further  earning  capacity  of  Netherlands  Indies 
enterprises.   Rubber  shares  especially  reflect  this  confidence. 

Credit  Situation 

Following  devaluation  there  was  an  increase  in  small  dealer  failures  and, 
despite  an  increase  in  demand  from  the  native  population,  the  larger  importers 
tightened  up  on  credits.  However,  the  position  of  most  of  the  larger  firms  and 
importers  with  whom  Canadian  exporters  are  likely  to  have  dealings  is  probably 
better  now  than  it  has  been  for  many  years.  The  Government's  commercial 
policy  has  thrown  the  trade  back  into  the  hands  of  the  older  import  houses, 
who  have  quickly  taken  advantage  of  the  situation  and  are  now  reaping  sub- 
stantial profits  on  their  operations.  However,  it  is  not  amiss  to  warn  exporters 
that  dealings  with  unknown  firms  in  this  territory  are  to  be  avoided,  and  it  is 
recommended  that  the  advice  of  the  Trade  Commissioner  at  Singapore  be  sought 
at  the  outset. 

Prices  and  Wages 

The  index  number  of  wholesale  prices  of  import  goods  was  71  in  January, 
79  in  October,  and  87  in  December,  1936,  as  compared  with  72  for  the  year 
1935,  the  highest  increases  being  in  foodstuffs,  metals,  and  miscellaneous  goods. 
The  export  price  index  for  twenty  representative  products  was  42  in  January, 
51  in  October,  and  56  in  December  of  the  year  under  review  against  47,  44,  and 
43  in  the  same  months  of  1935  (base  year  1913) .  While  the  index  for  imported 
goods  tended  downward  during  the  earlier  months  of  the  year,  it  will  be  noted 
that  after  devaluation  it  was  15  points  higher  in  December,  1936,  than  in 
December  of  the  previous  year.  The  increase  in  the  index  number  for  export 
products  is  mainly  due  to  the  higher  prices  for  rubber,  sugar,  copra,  pepper,  and 
coffee. 
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Living  costs,  inclusive  of  taxes,  insurances,  entertainment,  etc.,  increased 
only  slightly  after  devaluation.  With  1913  as  the  base  year,  the  European  cost 
of  living  was  86-9  in  1936  against  87-5  in  1935,  and  for  natives  59-9  against 
64-7- 

The  recovery  in  trade  during  the  last  quarter  did  not  produce  any  notice- 
able effect  upon  employment  and  the  number  of  unemployed  continued  to 
increase  over  1935,  although  the  total  was  less  than  in  the  earlier  months  of 
1936.  The  total  number  of  registered  unemployed  Europeans  in  December, 
1936,  was  5,760,  natives  17,000,  and  others  1,100.  Although  there  is  such  a  teem- 
ing native  population,  their  unemployment  never  presents  a  serious  difficulty 
as,  due  to  the  strong  community  ties,  the  unemployed  are  absorbed  in  their  own 
villages. 

Commercial  Policy 

The  Netherlands  Indies  Government  continued  to  pursue  and  expand  its 
twofold  policy,  viz:  (a)  control  over  the  production  and  export  of  the  country's 
raw  materials  by  international  agreement  as  in  the  case  of  tin,  rubber,  and 
tea,  or  by  local  agreement  as  in  the  case  of  Sumatra  tobacco  and  Java  quinine; 
[b)  control  over  certain  imports.  In  the  latter  case  the  object,  depending  on 
the  commodity,  is:  (1)  to  ensure  that  a  certain  percentage  comes  from  the 
mother  country;  (2)  to  protect  Netherlands  Indies  manufacturers  of  similar 
articles,  e.g.  beer,  paint,  etc.;  (3)  to  ensure  that  certain  old-established  import 
firms  obtain  a  fixed  quota  of  the  import  trade.  The  policy  with  respect  to  import 
commodities  resulted  from  the  decline  in  trade  following  the  decrease  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  country  and  the  consequent  marked  increase  in  imports 
from  Asiatic  sources,  chiefly  Japan,  from  1930  onwards.  It  is  noteworthy,  how- 
ever, that  in  only  a  few  cases  is  the  mother  country  favoured,  and  efforts  to  curb 
Japanese  imports  seem  to  be  of  secondary  importance  to  the  policy  of  keeping 
the  trade  in  old-established  channels.  The  situation  is  one  that  presents  an 
important  social  problem. 

Although  no  new  restrictions  were  imposed  during  1936,  previous  ones  were 
extended  to  include  regulations  on  the  imports  of  cement,  tires  and  tubes,  glass 
and  glassware,  bicycles  and  parts,  enamelled  ware,  certain  piece-goods  and 
ready-made  clothing.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  a  restriction  on 
imports  of  ammonium  sulphate  has  been  put  into  effect. 

RESTRICTING  PRICE  INCREASES 

Immediate  steps  were  taken  to  curb  unjustifiable  price  increases  and 
profiteering  after  the  devaluation  of  the  guilder,  and  as  a  further  step  in 
keeping  down  the  native  cost  of  living,  the  import  duties  on  a  number  of 
essential  foodstuffs  and  apparel  were  lowered  as  from  October  28.  The  loss  in 
revenue  was  made  up  by  a  2-per-cent  tax  on  most  export  commodities.  As  from 
January  1,  1937,  the  surtax  on  most  goods  dutiable  on  an  ad  valorem  basis  was 
reduced  from  50  to  25  per  cent. 

With  a  view  to  protecting  the  buying  public,  ordinances  were  passed 
during  1936  to  control  the  packing  of  flour,  vinegar,  butter,  margarine,  and 
pharmaceutical  products. 

The  Netherlands  Indies  Government,  forced  by  the  pressure  of  unfavour- 
able conditions  to  enact  the  so-called  "crisis  measures,"  seems  destined  now  to 
continue  the  commercial  control  and  regulation  on  a  more  or  less  permanent 
basis. 

Trade 

Total  trade  increased  by  13  per  cent  in  value.  Imports  registered  a  slight 
improvement  of  3  per  cent  in  value  and  a  decline  of  2  per  cent  in  volume,  and 
exports  an  increase  of  18  per  cent  in  value  and  4  per  cent  in  volume.  The  volume 
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of  exports  was  greater  than  it  has  been  for  five  years.  The  following  tabic  shows 
import  and  export  totals  by  volume  and  value  for  the  past  three  years  and  1929 
for  comparison. — 


Favourable 

Imports  Exports  Balance 

Year                             1,000  M.  Tons     Fl.  1,000  1,000  M.  Tons     Fl.  1,000  Fl.  1,000 

1929                                     3.461           1,145,900  10,185          1,484,000  338,900 

1934                                     1,590             280,800  9,004             528.300  241.500 

1935                                     1.638             273,800  9,370             485,600  211,800 

1936                                     1,607             282,000  9,789             609,000  327.000 


The  surplus  of  exports  over  imports  was  significantly  higher  than  in  the 
previous  five  years,  although  it  was  still  lower  than  the  favourable  balance  of 
the  years  prior  to  1931.  The  excess  of  exports  over  imports  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  year  under  review  amounted  to  fl.  52,000,000. 

Imports 

Imports  showed  a  general  increase  under  all  important  headings  with  the 
exception  of  rice,  the  import  of  which,  since  Java  has  become  self-sufficient  in 
this  commodity,  has  practically  stopped.  Japan,  with  26  per  cent  of  the  total 
value,  is  Netherlands  India's  most  important  source  of  supply,  followed  by 
Holland  (16  per  cent),  Singapore  (10  per  cent),  Germany  (9  per  cent),  Great 
Britain  (less  than  8  per  cent),  and  the  United  States  (less  than  8  per  cent). 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

Imports  from  Canada  were  the  largest  in  recent  vears,  totalling  15,226 
metric  tons  valued  at  fl.  2,300,000  (Can.  $1,265,000  at  the  present  exchange) 
against  fl.  1,700,000  in  1935  and  fl.  1,473,000  in  1934.  Imports  from  Canada  in 
the  year  1936  are  listed  hereunder  by  main  groups  with  quantities  and  values: — 

M.  Tons  Fl. 


Foodstuffs  and  luxuries   1,476  108,000 

Animal  and  plant  products   28  5.000 

Minerals   2  1,000 

Chemicals,  medicines,  manures,  perfumeries  and  paints  9,822  514,000 

Earthenware  and  porcelain   26  4,000 

Skins,  leather  and  leather  products   1  2.000 

Yarns  and  clothing   3  6,000 

Paper  and  paper  wares   2,241  193.000 

Metals   14  4,000 

Vehicles   1,463  1,340,000 

Machinery  and  tools   66  46,000 

Others   84  77,000 


Total   15.226  2,300,000 


=  Can.  $1,265,000 

Exports 

The  increase  in  volume  and  value  of  exports  is  attributable  to  the  larger 
movement  of  production  in  the  last  quarter  following  devaluation.  The  volume 
increase  was  due  to  larger  exports  of  petroleum  products,  tapioca,  and  maize, 
and  these  offset  the  decline  in  the  volume  of  sugar  exports.  Except  for  sugar, 
coffee,  and  pepper,  the  export  volume  for  all  commodities  increased. 

The  most  important  buyers  in  order  by  volume  were  Holland  (23  per  cent), 
the  United  States  (18  per  cent),  the  transhipment  port  Singapore  (12  per  cent), 
Japan  (5-6  per  cent),  Great  Britain  (5-2  per  cent),  and  Australia  (5  per  cent). 

Canadian  purchases  amounted  to  6,982  tons  valued  at  fl.  953,000 
(Can.$524,150)  against  fl.  696,000  in  1935  and  fl.  361,000  in  1934.  It  should  be 
noted,  especially  in  the  case  of  Netherlands  Indies  exports  to  Canada  but  also 
true  to  some  extent  in  the  case  of  imports  from  Canada,  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
cargo  requires  to  be  transhipped  with  the  result  that  the  ultimate  destination  or- 
original  source  is  not  always  correctly  shown  in  Government  statistics. 
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The  table  below  lists  Netherlands  Indies  exports  to  Canada  with  quantities 
and  values  for  the  year  1936: — 

M.  Tons  Fl. 

Rubber                                                                                     230  92,000 

Pepper                                                                                   1,333  192,000 

Groundnuts                                                                              625  52,000 

Tapioca                                                                                  2,032  131,000 

Tea                                                                                          116  64,000 

Fibres                                                                                    2,234  314,000 

Kapok                                                                                   178  44,000 

Others                                                                                      234  64,000 


Total   6.982  953,000 

=  Can.$  524,150 


Notes  on  Export  Commodities  and  Industries 

Agriculture  contributes  two-thirds  of  Netherlands  India's  exportable 
products,  and  47  per  cent  of  these  agricultural  exports  originate  in  Java.  Native 
growers  predominate  in  the  production  of  pepper,  maize,  tapioca,  tobacco,  coffee, 
spices,  and  vegetable  oils,  and  European  estates  supply  most  of  the  sugar,  cocoa, 
tea,  and  gambier.  Both  groups  share  almost  equally  in  the  production  and 
export  of  rubber. 

SUGAR 

Once  the  most  important  product  of  Netherlands  India — 24  per  cent  of  the 
total  in  1928 — this  crop  took  seventh  place  in  1936  with  only  5  per  cent  of  the 
total  value  of  exports.  The  volume  of  export  in  1936  was  down  to  880,200  tons 
against  1,029,400  tons  in  1935  and  1,089,300  tons  in  1934.  The  value  was 
fl.  33,600,000  in  the  year  under  review  as  compared  with  fl.  35,000,000  and 
fl.  44,700,000  in  the  other  two  years  respectively.  The  reduced  exports  in  1936 
were  due  to  the  smaller  sales  to  India,  where  a  domestic  industry  of  some  im- 
portance is  being  fostered. 

However,  the  statistical  position  of  sugar  was  much  improved  with  stocks 
at  611,000  tons  at  the  end  of  1936  as  compared  with  1,177,000  tons  and  2,070.000 
tons  at  the  close  of  1935  and  1934  respectively.  This  has  enabled  the  Govern- 
ment, which  is  controlling  the  planting  and  milling  of  sugar,  to  grant  an  increase 
in  the  crop,  and  it  is  estimated  that  1,400,000  tons  will  be  produced  in  1937  as 
compared  with  less  than  600,000  tons  in  each  of  the  previous  two  years.  This 
will  undoubtedly  have  a  marked  effect  upon  the  income  and  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  native  population  in  East  Java,  where  the  sugar  industry  is  centred. 

RUBBER 

With  23  per  cent  of  the  total  export  value  in  1936  as  compared  with  17  per 
cent  in  1928,  rubber  is  now  Netherlands  India's  most  valuable  product.  Exports 
of  native  rubber  in  1936  totalled  151,200  tons  valued  at  fl.  70,100.000  as 
compared  with  144,800  tons  valued  at  fl.  41,200,000  in  1935  and  185,800  tons  at 
fl.  43,300,000  in  1934.  Exports  of  rubber  produced  on  European  estates  were 
163,200  tons,  142,500  tons  and  199,600  tons  valued  at  fl.  70,900,000,  fl.  53,300,000, 
and  fl.  57,600,000  in  the  three  years  respectively. 

Like  all  rubber-producing  countries,  Netherlands  India  has  agreed  to  restrict 
the  industry  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  International  Rubber 
Restriction  Committee.  The  greatest  problem  has  been  to  control  the  na+ive 
producers,  and  this  has  been  done  by  levying  an  export  tax  on  the  native  product. 
So  effective  did  this  prove  in  1936  that  shipments  of  native  rubber  were  below 
the  quota  for  the  year.  As  from  January  1,  1937,  native  rubber  will  be  subject 
to  the  same  individual  restriction  that  controls  the  production  on  European 
estates,  and  in  the  vast  work  of  organizing  machinery  to  administer  this  new 
system,  the  Netherlands  Indies  Government  is  deserving  of  admiration.    As  a 
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result  of  it  the  native  producers,  who,  by  virtue  of  the  heavy  export  tax,  have 
not  shared  in  the  benefits  of  the  price  increase  during  the  last  half  of  1936,  will 
participate  in  the  higher  market  during  the  present  year,  and  their  increased 
income  will  also  be  directly  reflected  in  the  import  totals.  With  the  permissible 
production  for  the  first  quarter  of  1937  at  75  per  cent  of  basic  tonnages,  for  the 
second  quarter  at  80  per  cent,  and  with  the  prospect  of  a  further  increase  for  the 
third  quarter  to  85  per  cent  or  even  90  per  cent,  the  outlook  for  the  Netherlands 
Indies  rubber  industry  is  brighter  than  it  has  been  for  many  years. 

PETROLEUM 

Petroleum  is  now  Netherlands  India's  second  most  important  export  with  16 
per  cent  of  the  total  export  value  in  1936  as  compared  with  9  per  cent  in  1928. 
Exports  in  1936  were  5,320,200  tons  at  fl.  96,200,000  against  5,139,300  tons  at 
fl.  86,500,000  in  1935  and  4,911,600  tons  at  fl.  98,600,000  in  1934. 

TEA 

Total  exports  of  tea  represented  7  per  cent  of  the  export  values  as  compared 
with  6  per  cent  in  1928.  Exports  in  the  years  1936,  1935,  and  1934  were  69,600 
tons,  65,600  tons,  and  64,200  tons,  valued  at  fl.  42,900,000,  fl.  36,700,000,  and 
fl.  44,900,000  in  the  three  years  respectively.  There  was  an  encouraging  improve- 
ment in  price,  particularly  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year. 

TIN 

In  value  tin  accounted  for  8  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  in  1936  as 
compared  with  6  per  cent  in  1928.  Netherlands  India  is  the  second  largest 
producer  of  tin,  and  exports  in  the  three  years  were  38,800  tons,  27,800  tons, 
and  23,300  tons,  valued  at  fl.  47,200,000,  fl.  35,200,000,  and  fl.  31,900,000.  As  in 
the  case  of  her  neighbour,  Malaya,  and  all  other  important  producers,  Nether- 
lands India  is  a  signatory  to  the  International  Tin  Restriction  Scheme,  which 
has  been  in  effect  since  March,  1931,  was  renewed  in  January,  1934,  and  again 
as  from  January  1,  1937.  The  exportable  percentages  of  standard  production 
in  1936  were  90,  85,  90,  and  105  for  the  four  quarters  respectively,  and  the 
allowance  for  1937  is  100  per  cent.  With  a  strong  demand  due  to  international 
rearmament  and  high  production  in  the  motor  industry  in  North  America,  tin 
producers  are  prosperous. 

COPRA 

Netherlands  India  is  also  second  largest  producer  of  this  commodity:  the 
crop  is  entirelv  in  the  hands  of  natives.  Exports  in  the  three  years  were  507.200 
tons.  475.200  tons,  and  415,900  tons,  with  values  at  fl.  41,300,000,  fl.  26.000,000, 
and  fl.  16,800,000. 

VEGETABLE  OILS 

Exports  of  coconut  oil  were  6,100  tons,  8,200  tons,  and  2,500  tons,  valued 
at  fl.  800,000,  fl.  700,000,  and  fl.  200,000  in  the  three  years  respectively.  Exports 
of  palm  oil  were  172,700  tons,  143,300  tons,  and  121,600  tons,  with  values  at 
fl.  21.400.000,  fl.  13,600,000,  and  fl.  8,700,000  in  the  three  years  respectively.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  condition  of  the  vegetable  oil  industry  has  improved 
greatly  in  the  three  years.  Production  and  export  of  coconut  oil  has  been 
trebled  and  values  were  four  times  more  than  they  were  in  1934.  Palm  oil 
production  has  been  increased  by  40  per  cent,  and  values  are  two  and  a  half 
times  what  they  were  in  1934. 

COFFEE 

This  product  has  fallen  in  importance  during  the  depression  years,  occupy- 
ing only  3  per  cent  of  the  total  export  values  in  1936  as  compared  with  5  per 
cent  in  1928.  Exports  in  the  three  years  respectivelv  were  96.800  tons, 
82.900  tons,  and  83,200  tons,  and  values  were  fl.  15,900,000,  fl.  18,600,000.  and 
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fl.  22,500,000.  With  no  control  by  international  agreement  on  the  output  of  this 
crop,  the  prospects  for  the  industry  are  not  favourable. 

TOBACCO 

Due  to  voluntary  limitation  of  production  in  Netherlands  India,  tobacco 
has  maintained  its  position  as  an  export  crop  of  the  country.  Exports  in 
the  three  years  were  49,400  tons,  50,200  tons,  and  45,300  tons,  and  values 
fl.  37,400,000,  fl.  35,600,000,  and  fl.  39,100,000. 

OTHER  CROPS 

Other  important  export  crops  of  Netherlands  India  include  tapioca,  pepper, 
fibres,  and  maize.  The  condition  of  the  tapioca  industry  was  greatly  improved 
in  the  year  under  review,  with  exports  at  285,700  tons  against  157,600  tons  and 
145,100  tons  in  the  two  previous  years  and  values  at  fl.  11,700,000,  fl.  6,900,000, 
and  fl.  7,200,000  in  the  three  years  respectively.  Pepper  is  the  least  satisfactory 
of  the  export  crops  with  export  quantities  up  by  33-5  per  cent  and  values  down 
by  8-5  per  cent.  Export  of  sisal  and  other  fibres  was  reduced  by  10-8  per  cent, 
but  values  increased  by  19-7  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The 
export  of  maize,  one  of  the  most  important  native  foodstuffs,  increased  by  107 
per  cent  over  1935,  but  values  showed  only  a  63  per  cent  increase. 

Immediate  Prospects 

This  is  the  most  optimistic  report  it  has  been  possible  to  write  on  condi- 
tions in  Netherlands  India  for  any  year  since  1929,  and  the  outlook  for  1937  is 
most  encouraging.  Mention  has  not  been  specifically  made  of  the  very  favour- 
able position  of  the  native  food  crops.  The  assurance  that  there  is  a  sufficient 
supply  of  food  for  the  large  population  has  had  a  most  salutary  effect  on  the 
market,  as  it  places  the  natives  in  the  position  to  buy  imported  goods  with 
whatever  surplus  money  they  may  have  rather  than  spend  it  on  staple  food- 
stuffs. The  great  improvement  which  took  place  during  the  last  quarter  of  1936 
lias  been  described  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  and  estimates  for  1937  indicate  that 
this  improvement  will  continue  on  a  broader  basis  and  at  an  even  more  rapid 
rate.  Government  reports  indicate  that  export  values  in  1937  mav  be  expected 
to  exceed  those  of  1935  by  fl.  341,000,000.  Of  this  increase  fl.  89,000,000  will  be 
for  the  account  of  Java  and  fl.  252,000,000  for  the  Outer  Provinces,  Sumatra, 
Celebes.  Borneo,  etc.  Increased  rubber  prices  alone  will  account  for  fl.  197.000,000, 
and  a  good  share  of  this  will  go  to  native  producers.  Increased  income  from 
exports  will  in  time  result  in  larger  import  totals.  There  should  be  a  strong 
revival  in  the  demand  for  foreign  goods,  and  Canadian  exporters  should  be 
prepared  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Firms  interested  in  the  Netherlands  Indies 
market  should  communicate  with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Singapore, 
whose  office  handles  correspondence  with  respect  to  the  whole  of  Netherlands 
India. 

MARKET  FOR  TYPEWRITER  RIBBONS  AND  CARBON  PAPER  IN 

CHINA 

H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(Unless  otherwise  stated,  all  prices  shown  are  in  Shanghai  dollars,  the  value  of  which  at  time 
of  writing  is  approximately  30  cents  Canadian) 

Shanghai,  May  21,  1937.— In  view  of  the  periodical  inquiries  received  by 
this  office  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  typewriter  ribbons  and  carbon  paper, 
the  following  comments  covering  the  market  in  China  for  these  items  may  be 

of  interest. 

Owing  to  the  comparatively  small  demand  and  the  intense  competition  in 
these  lines  from  British,  American,  and  Continental  suppliers,  volume  business 
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cannot  be  looked  for,  but  if  Canadian  manufacturers  can  offer  fair  quality  at 
low  prices  it  is  possible  a  limited  share  of  the  total  trade  could  be  obtained. 
Price,  however,  is  the  chief  consideration.  As  an  illustration  of  the  intensive  com- 
petition in  this  business,  it  may  be  said  that  the  business  district  of  Shanghai 
is  canvassed  daily  by  Russian  and  Chinese  salesmen  selling  office  supplies  such 
as  typewriter  ribbons  and  carbon  paper,  mostly  of  cheap  Continental  makes, 
on  commission  at  cut-throat  prices.  Very  often  these  are  bankrupt  stocks  which 
have  been  sold  at  auction  or  otherwise  disposed  of  at  sacrifice  prices. 

There  is  no  way  of  estimating  the  demand  in  China  as  neither  ribbons  nor 
carbon  paper  are  classified  separately  in  the  Chinese  Customs  returns.  The 
business  is  probably  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  main  cities  of  Shang- 
hai, Tientsin,  Nanking,  Pieping,  Hankow,  Tsingtao,  and  Canton,  where  the 
foreign  communities  are  principally  located  and  where  Western  methods  have 
been  adopted  by  many  native  firms. 

Typewriter  Ribbons 

As  a  rough  guide  to  the  number  of  ribbons  consumed,  imports  of  type- 
writers into  the  whole  of  China  during  the  last  four  years,  according  to  the 
official  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  returns,  are  shown  below  in  terms  of  Cana- 
dian currency:  1933,  $116,000;  1934,  $164,000;  1935,  $138,000;  1936,  $108,000. 

Quantities  are  not  given,  and  these  figures  include  typewriter  parts  as  well 
as  complete  machines.  As  there  is  so  far  no  typewriter  manufacturing  industry 
in  China,  they  probably  represent  the  total  annual  sales  of  typewriters  and 
parts  in  this  country. 

There  are  at  least  eight  well-known  American  brands  of  typewriter  ribbons 
beiDg  sold  in  this  market,  in  addition  to  three  British,  two  German,  and  one 
Austrian,  as  well  as  many  lesser-known  Continental  brands. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  there  is  at  present  no  domestic  manufacture 
of  typewriter  ribbons.  In  the  last  two  or  three  years,  however,  owing  to  the 
protection  afforded  by  increased  import  duties,  there  has  been  a  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  Chinese  industries,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Shanghai,  and  it  is  therefore  reasonable  to  expect  that  before  long  there  will 
be  local  competition  to  contend  with,  in  addition  to  that  from  American  and 
European  sources. 

Half-inch  ribbons,  11  to  12  yards  long,  suitable  for  use  on  Underwood, 
Remington,  and  Royal  typewriters,  are  mostly  in  demand.  Recording  ribbons 
are  principally  used,  black  being  by  far  the  most  favoured  colour,  with  purple 
second,  and  a  small  proportion  of  black-red.  There  is  a  lesser  demand  for 
copying  ribbons  in  black,  purple,  and  two-colour  combinations. 

An  important  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  individual  cardboard  con- 
tainer^ are  not  looked  upon  with  favour  in  this  market,  and  it  is  necessary 
for  each  ribbon  to  be  in  a  sealed  tin  box,  as  in  that  way  they  are  kept  moist 
and  fresh  during  the  intense  heat  of  the  China  summer. 

PRICES 

Until  a  year  or  so  ago,  the  average  price  for  a  good-quality  typewriter 
ribbon  was  Chinese  $24  per  dozen,  but  the  market  has  been  flooded  with  so 
many  eheap  grades  from  the  Continent  that  one  large  firm  of  importers,  repre- 
senting a  well-known  American  typewriter  manufacturer,  reported  that  they 
have  had  to  reduce  the  price  of  their  ribbons  to  Chinese  $15  for  a  box  of  one 
v  standard  length,  any  colour  or  colour  combination,  each  ribbon  packed 
in  an  individual  tin  container. 

This  represents  the  retail  price  to  the  consumer.  It  is  understood  that  cur- 
renl  c.i.f.  Shanghai  prices  (that  is,  exclusive  of  import  duty,  landing  charges, 
importers'  and  retailers'  profits,  etc.)  are  approximately  as  follows:  good-quality 
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ribbons,  from  U.S.$2.75  to  $3.50  per  dozen;  cheap-quality  ribbons,  from  U.3.$1.80 
to  $2.20  per  dozen. 

Typewriter  Carbon  Papers 

These  are  usually  required  in  size  8J"  by  13",  feather  and  medium  weights. 
Black  is  the  most  favoured  colour,  but  purple  is  also  used  and  a  small  propor- 
tion of  other  colours.  The  usual  method  employed  is  to  import  them  ready  cut 
to  size,  but  not  boxed,  as  the  boxing  can  be  done  more  cheaply  here,  and  there 
is  also,  of  course,  a  saving  in  freight  expenses.  It  is  reported  that  one  firm  tried 
the  experiment  of  bringing  in  the  carbon  paper  in  large  sheets  and  having  it 
cut  and  boxed  locally  with  some  success,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  imported  already  cut. 
Medium-quality  is  most  suitable  for  this  market  as  few  firms  will  pay  high 
prices  for  the  better  qualities. 

PRICES 

As  in  the  case  of  ribbons,  competition  is  intense,  particularly  from  Con- 
tinental manufacturers.  One  Austrian  firm  maintains  its  own  branch  office  in 
Shanghai,  and  dominates  the  trade  as  it  is  estimated  that  it  obtains  probably  60 
per  cent  of  the  total  business.  The  latest  retail  prices  quoted  by  them  are  as 
follows: — 

&§  in.  x  13  in.,  suitable  for  making  8-10  copies,  Ch.$5.85  per  box  of  100 
85  in.  x  13  in.,  suitable  for  making  10-12  copies,  .$5.50  per  box  of  100 
84  in.  x  13  in.,  suitable   for  making   12-15  copies,        $5.25  per  box  of  10O 

By  taking  a  book  of  coupons,  each  coupon  available  for  one  box  of  100 
sheets,  the  customer  is  allowed  10  per  cent  off  the  above  prices,  and  a  further 
10  per  cent  is  given  as  a  cash  discount  if  the  book  is  paid  for  immediately  and 
not  charged  to  account.  This  method  is  also  adopted  with  sales  of  their  type- 
writer ribbons. 

These  are  the  prices  charged  by  the  Austrian  firm  to  the  actual  consumer 
and  include  their  retail  profit.  Similar  qualities  of  carbon  paper  are  sold  by 
importers  to  retailers  at  prices  ranging  from  $2.10  to  $2.50  per  box.  These 
prices  include  import  duty,  surtaxes,  landing  charges,  and  importer's  profit.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  actual  c.i.f.  Shanghai  prices  on  these  qualities  would  be 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  $1.40  to  $1.70  per  box. 

There  is  a  small  local  production  of  typewriting  carbon  papers,  but  the 
industry  at  present  is  in  its  infancy  and  sales  are  confined  entirely  to  Chinese 
firms. 

Pencil  Carbon  Papers 

There  is  a  large  demand  for  pencil  carbon  papers,  as  these  are  used  by  all 
the  Chinese  shops  when  making  out  bills  to  customers.  Semi-pencil  and  full- 
pencil  qualities  are  required,  both  one-side  and  two-side  coated,  and  the  colours 
mostly  in  demand  are  blue,  purple,  and  black.  Quotations  on  this  class  of 
carbon  paper  are  usually  made  by  Continental  firms  on  a  basis  of  price  per 
ream  of  500  sheets  size  18"  by  26",  cut  into  the  small  size  of  8i"  by  13",  each 
100  small  sheets  packed  in  parchment  paper.  Another  specification  frequently 
called  for  is  for  sheets  &J"  by  13"  unboxed.  In  this  case  the  make-up  usually 
asked  for  is  for  every  1,000  sheets  to  be  made  into  a  cardboard  package.  There 
must  be  an  interleaving  tissue  between  each  sheet  of  two-sided  carbon  paper 
and  one  interleaving  sheet  between  every  100  sheets  of  one-sided  carbons  for 
the  purpose  of  counting.  This  class  of  carbon  paper  is  also  sometimes  supplied 
in  reams  of  sheets  26"  by  39^"  to  be  cut  up  locally. 

While  this  class  of  carbon  paper  probably  offers  the  best  opportunity 
from  a  volume  standpoint,  it  is  considered  that  it  would  be  useless  for  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  to  attempt  to  supply  the  cheapest  grades  of  "  one-time  " 
pencil  carbon  as  these  are  made  locally.  There  is  also  intensive  competition 
from  the  Continent  and  Japan,  which  latter  country  supplies  large  quantities 
of  pencil  carbon  paper  to  this  market. 
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PRICES 

As  an  indication  of  the  prices  at  present  ruling  for  this  class  of  carbon  paper, 
below  are  submitted  some  c.i.f.  prices  which  were  recently  quoted  to  an  impor- 
tant distributor: — 

Sinele-side  first  quality,  8^  in.  x  13  in.,  per  box  of  100   US$0. 3.3 

Double-side  first  quality,  $|  in.  x  13  in.,  per  box  of  100   US$0.51 

Single-side  cheap  quality  v  &■£  in.  x  13  in.,  per  box  of  100   US$0.10 

Double-side  cheap  quality,*  8|  in.  x  13  in.,  per  box  of  100   US$0.15 

Import  Duties 

Typewriter  ribbons  entering  China  are  subject  to  an  import  duty  of  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem;  carbon  paper  is  dutiable  at  30  per  cent.  In  addition,  there  is 
a  surtax  of  10  per  cent  of  the  duty  payable  and  a  conservancy  charge  of  4  per 
cent. 

Channels  of  Distribution 

In  order  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  distribution,  it  would  be  essential  for 
Canadian  firms  interested  in  this  market  to  transact  the  business  through  a 
local  agent.  In  this  connection,  care  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  through  this 
office  the  standing  of  any  firms  in  China  with  whom  they  propose  forming  a 
contact.  This  is  advisable  in  any  line  of  business,  but  particularly  in  one  such 
as  office  supplies,  for  many  Chinese  clerks,  especially  those  who  have  been  dis- 
charged from  foreign  firms  in  which  they  have  gained  a  little  familiarity  with 
certain  lines,  consider  they  are  equipped  to  sell  such  articles  and  flood  the  world 
with  applications  for  agencies,  free  samples,  and  unsecured  trial  orders  without 
having  any  financial  backing  whatever.  The  result  is  that  in  most  cases  firms 
abroad  who,  on  the  strength  of  plausible  letters,  have  entrusted  them  with  con- 
signment stocks  or  trial  shipments  without  secured  payment,  eventually  find 
either  that  they  are  left  with  stock  which  is  unsaleable  here,  and  which  has  to  be 
disposed  of  at  sacrifice  prices,  or  else  that  the  Shanghai  connection  has  sold 
the  goods  and  disappeared  with  the  proceeds. 

Although  the  foregoing  does  not  appear  to  be  encouraging,  there  are 
undoubted  possibilities  of  business  in  these  lines  provided  Canadian  manufac- 
turers can  supply  at  competitive  prices,  as  is  evidenced  from  an  inquiry  recently 
received  at  this  office  for  some  900,000  sheets  of  pencil  carbon  paper  in  various 
sizes.  Interested  firms  are  therefore  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Shanghai,  quoting  their  lowest  prices  and  submitting 
samples. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Australian  Tariff  Decisions 

Recent  decisions  of  the  Australian  Department  of  Customs  as  to  the  classifi- 
cation of  articles  regarding  which  question  had  been  raised  include  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Excavating  machines  of  the  shovel,  back-filler,  skimmer,  grab,  dragline,  or  similar  types, 
wholly  or  partly  revolving  or  self-propelling  or  wholly  or  partly  revolving  and  self-propel- 
ling, of  a  working  weight  up  to  and  including  45  tons,  incorporating  a  crude  oil  engine  as 
the  motive  power  unit — on  the  whole,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential 
tariff  and  53|  per  cent  under  the  general  tariff,  both  rates  to  increase  as  Australian  cur- 
rency depreciation  decreases  (Item  170A2a). 

Soldering  irons,  self-heating,  fitted  with  a  blow  lamp,  not  including  copper  soldering  bit, 
free  of  duty  under  British  preferential  tariff  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  general  tariff. 
(By-law  under  item  219C.)  Bits  imported  with  the  soldering  iron  or  separately,  35  per  cent 
under  British  preferential  tariff,  55  per  cent  under  general  tariff  (Item  190A). 

<  Plates  (or  grids),  positive  and  negative,  for  use  with  nickel  iron  alkaline  storage  bat- 
teries, being  of  a  class  or  kind  not  commercially  manufactured  in  Australia,  free  of  duty 
under  British  preferential  tariff,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  general  tariff  (By-law  under 
Item  415A2). 
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The  following  articles,  of  a  class  or  kind  not  produced  or  manufactured  in  Australia,  free 
under  British  preferential  tariff  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  general  tariff  (by-laws 
under  Item  404),  viz:  phenol  crystals  for  use  in  the  manufacture  in  Australia  of  synthetic 
resin  moulding  powder;  lithopone  containing  in  addition  to  zinc  sulphide  and  barium 
sulphate  not  more  than  5  per  cent  of  other  matter — for  all  purposes — (formerly  lithopone 
was  admitted  at  these  rates  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  specified  articles  only). 

Home  kinematographs  capable  of  using  not  more  than  17-5  mm.  in  width  are 
admissible  under  Item  320A,  free  of  duty  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff.  Formerly  admissions  of  such  machines  under  Item 
320A  were  restricted  to  those  capable  of  using  film  not  more  than  16  mm.  in  width. 

Canadian  goods  under  the  above  items,  having  the  required  content  of 
Canadian  and/or  Australian  material  and  labour,  and  shipped  in  accordance 
with  Australian  regulations,  are  entitled  to  British  preferential  rates.  Goods 
from  all  countries  outside  the  British  Empire  are  subject  to  general  tariff  rates. 

Cuban  Intrepretation  of  Potato  Import  Regulations 

Mr.  C.  S.  Bissett,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Havana,  writes  under 
date  June  5,  1937,  that  Cuban  Customs  Circular  No.  45,  dated  May  27,  1937, 
clarifies  the  system  imposing  customs  duties  upon  potatoes  variably  assessed 
as  to  the  period  of  the  year.  These  variable  duties  are  explained  in  the  report 
entitled  "Cuba  Modifies  Seed  Potato  Regulations,"  contained  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1723  (February  6,  1937). 

As  interpreted  to  date,  shipments  of  potatoes  arriving  at  one  Cuban  port 
at  the  close  of  the  low-duty  period  (  July  1  to  October  31,  inclusive)  were 
assessed  at  the  low  rate  of  duty,  whereas  similar  shipments  carried  by  the  same 
boat,  which  did  not  arrive  at  a  second  Cuban  port  until  after  the  expiry  of 
the  low-duty  period,  were  assessed  at  the  high  rate  of  duty,  thereby  giving 
the  first  port  a  distinct  advantage.  The  above  circular  has  eliminated  this 
inequality  by  setting  as  the  date  of  importation  for  duty  assessment  purposes, 
for  all  Cuban  ports,  that  date  upon  which  the  boat  arrived  at  the  first  port. 
However,  this  new  ruling  applies  only  to  shipments  expressly  consigned  to 
Cuban  ports  and  not  to  those  cases  of  optional  or  transit  cargo1. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  same  principle  will  apply  in  the  reverse 
direction,  and  that  potatoes  arriving  during  the  high-duty  period  at  the  first 
Cuban  port  will  not  enjoy  the  low-duty  rate  at  other  ports  even  although 
they  arrive  there  in  the  same  ship  during  the  low-duty  period. 

Minimum  Tariff  of  El  Salvador  Accorded  to  Canada 

Mr.  S.  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Mexico  City, 
reports  adoption  of  a  new  tariff  system  in  El  Salvador.  A  decree  of  May  8, 
1937,  abolished  a  "  medium  "  tariff  established  on  September  1,  1934,  consisting 
of  a  surcharge  of  15  per  cent  on  the  minimum  tariff,  and  which  had  been  applied 
to  Canada.  A  decree  of  June  2,  effective  twelve  days  later,  applied  the  minimum 
tariff  to  certain  countries  while  revision  of  commercial  interchange  is  being 
made  between  El  Salvador  and  these  countries. 

The  countries  in  this  category  granted  the  minimum  tariff  include  Canada, 
the  others  being  Austria,  Bolivia,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Chile,  Danzig,  Denmark, 
Finland,  Haiti,  Holland,  Hungary,  Irish  Free  State,  Norway,  Panama,  Spain, 
and  Yugoslavia.  In  another  category  are  Great  Britain,  Northern  Ireland,  Bel- 
gium, Germany,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  Mexico,  United  States,  France,  and  Italy, 
which  are  accorded  the  minimum  tariff  as  well  as  duties  established  in  com- 
mercial treaties  with  the  three  last-mentioned  countries.  Colonies,  possessions, 
and  protectorates  are  under  the  same  tariff  as  the  country  to  which  they  belong. 
Goods  from  countries  not  mentioned  are  subject  to  the  maximum  tariff,  i.e.  a 
surcharge  of  200  per  cent  on  the  minimum  tariff. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS :  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  21,  1937 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the  following 
statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  June  21,  and  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  June  14,  1937,  with  the  official 
bank  rate: — 


Country- 


Unit 


Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 


Austria  Schilling  .1407 

Belgium  Belga  .1001 

Bulgaria  Lev  .0072 

Czechoslovakia  Krone  .0296 

Denmark  Krone  .2680 

Finland  Markka  .0252 

France  Franc  .0392 

Germany  Reichsmark  .2382 

Great  Britain  Pound  4.8666 

Greece  Drachma  .0130 

Holland  Guilder  .4020 

"Hungary  Pengo  .1749 

Italy  Lira  .0526 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar  .0176 

Norway  Krone  .2680 

Poland  Zloty  .1122 

Portugal  Escudo  .  0442 

Roumania  Leu  .0060 

Spain  Peseta  .1930 

Sweden  Krona  .2680 

Switzerland  Franc  .1930 

United  States  Dollar  1.0000 

Mexico  Peso  .4985 

Cuba  Peso  1.0000 

Guadeloupe  Franc  .0392 

Jamaica  Pound  4.8666 

Martinique  Franc  .0392 

Other  British  West  Indies   Dollar  1.0138 

Argentina  Peso  (Paper)  .4245 

Unofficial 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper)  .1196 

British  Guiana  Dollar  1.0138 

Chile  Peso  .1217 

Unofficial 

Colombia  Peso  .9733 

Peru  Sol  .2800 

Venezuela  Bolivar  .1930 

Uruguay  Peso  1.0342 

South  Africa  Pound  4.8666 

Egypt..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres)  4.9431 

China  (Shanghai)  Dollar   

Hongkong  Dollar   

India  Rupee  .3650 

Japan  Yen  .4985 

Java  Guilder  .4020 

Siam  Baht  (Tical)  .4424 

Straits  Settlements  ..    ..Dollar  .5678 

Australia  Pound  4.8666 

New  Zealand  Pound  4.8666 

*  Unofficial: 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 

June  14 

$  .1872 
.  1689 
.0129 
.0348 
.2205 
.0218 
.0445 
.4007 
4.9375 
.0090 
.  5500 
.  2956 
.0526 
.0231 
.2481 
.  1894 
.0447 
.0073 


.2546 
.2291 

1 . 0003 
.2776 
.9996 
.0445 

4.9475 
.  0445 

1.0288 
.3291 
.3046 
.0654 

1.0288 
,0.317 
.0417 
.5700 
.2576 
.3151 
.  7930 

4.9312 

5 . 0600 
.2955 
.3032 
.3725 
.2872 
.  5504 
.4526 
.  5785 

3.9500 

3.9825 
.1978 


Nominal 

Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 

June  21 

$  .1872 
.1689 
.0129 
.0348 
.2206 
.0218 
.0446 
.  4009 
4.9425 
.0091 
.  5498 
.2955 
.0526 
.0231 
.2482 
.1892 
.0447 
.0073 


.2547 
.  2292 

1.0000 
.2775 
.9993 
.0446 

4.9525 
.  0446 

1.0295 
.  3293 
.3025 
.0655 

1.0295 
.0517 
.0417 
.5717 
.2575 
.3150 
.  7920 

4.9362 

5.0700 
.  2966 
.3043 
.3729 
.2872 
.5501 
.4530 
.5786 

3.9537 

3.9850 
.1976 


Official 
Bank  Rate 

3 

2 
6 
3 
4 
4 
6 
4 
2 


5 
4 
5 

44 
4* 
5 

24 
1* 
14 
4-5 


34 

44 

4 

6 

3-4 


3 

3.29 


The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  supplied  the  following  note: — 

The  resignation  of  the  Blum  Government  over  the  weekend  of  June  20  produced  only 
a  slight  immediate  effect  upon  the  French  franc.  Spot  quotations  remained  firm,  while 
mnety-day  discounts  increased  3  to  a  total  of  21  points.  Sterling  rates  at  Montreal  held 
throughout  the  third  week  of  June  close  to  $4.94,  their  highest  level  since  early  last  October. 
New  York  funds  at  Montreal  dropped  back  to  par  on  June  15  and.  have  remained  at  that 
level  subsequently.  Gold  continues  to  flow  from  London  to  New  York  in  moderate  quan- 
tities, with  prices  in  the  London  market  holding  fairly  steady  around  $34.70  per  ounce. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 

Saint  John,  N.B.  Chatham,  Ont. 

Halifax,  N.S.  Kitchener,  Ont. 

Quebec,  P.Q.  Stratford,  Ont. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Woodstock,  Ont. 

Toronto,  Ont.  St.  Mary's,  Ont. 


Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Trade  and  Commerce, 

Quebec. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Sardines  in  Tomato  Sauce  and  Oil 

Canned  Salmon  

Mackerel  (Salt  or  Canned)  

Malted  Milk  

Honey  

Jelly  Powders  

Biscuits  

Miscellaneous — 

Fresh  Frozen  Hog  and  Beef 
Glands  (for  Medicinal  Pur- 
poses). 

Hydrogen  Peroxide  

Cotton  Duck  

Side  LTpper  Leather  and  Calf 
Leather. 

Patent  Leather  

Ice  Hockey  Equipment  

Lacrosse  Equipment  

Hockey  Sticks  

Insulating  Wallboard  

Band  Instruments  (Musical) .... 
Organs,  other  than  Pipe  Organs. 

Electric  Lighting  Fixtures  

Aluminium  Foil  


428 
429 
430 
431 
432 
433 
434 


435 


436 

437 
438 

439 
440 
441 
442 
443 
444 
445 
446 
447 


Barranquilla,  Colombia 
Barranquilla,  Colombia 

Cali,  Colombia  

Bristol,  England  

Glasgow,  Scotland  

Bombay,  India  

Bombay,  India  


New  York,  U.S.A  


Wellington,  New  Zealand . 

Auckland,  New  Zealand. . 
Tientsin,  North  China  


Tientsin,  North  China. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  U.S.A. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  U.S.A. 
Tientsin,  North  China. 
Tientsin,  North  China. 
Melbourne,  Australia.. 
Melbourne,  Australia . . 

Glasgow,  Scotland  

Tientsin,  North  China. 


Purchase 

Purchase 

Purchase 

Purchase 

Agency. 

Purchase 

Purchase 


and  Agency, 
and  Agency, 
and  Agency, 
and  Agency. 

and  Agency, 
and  Agency. 


Purchase. 


Purchase  and/or 

Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 
Agency  or  Purchase. 
Agency. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  July  2;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  July  9;  Duchess  of 
York,  July  16;  Montcalm,  July  24 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  July  2;  Andania,  July  16 
— both  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  July  2;  Beaverford,  July  9;  Beaverdale,  July  16;  Beaverburn, 
July  23 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ascania,  July  2;  Aurania,  July  9;  Alaunia,  July  16;  Ausonia, 
July  23— all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  London,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Honnor,  July  5;  Rutenfjell,  July  14;  Taborfjell, 
July  26— all  Fjell  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  July  1;  Manchester  Regiment,  July  8;  Man- 
chester Commerce,  July  15;  Manchester  Port,  July  22;  Manchester  Brigade,  July  29 — all 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  June  29;  Dorelian,  July  17 
— both  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines;  Boston  City,  July  9;  New  York  City,  July 
27 — both  Bristol  City  Line  (do  not  call  at  Avonmouth). 

To  Southampton. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific,  July  3. 

To  Glasgow. — Delilian,  July  2;  Letitia,  July  9;  Sulairia,  July  16;  Athenia,  July  23 — 
all  Donaldson-Atlantic  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross.  July  7;  Cairnvalona,  July  14;  Cairnesk  (calls  at 
Dundee).  July  21;  Cairnglen,  July  28 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Kyno,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  July  13. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Torr  Head  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork), 
Head  Line,  July  3. 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Grey  County,  June  30;  Brant  County  (does  not  call  at  Havre), 
Jury  6;  Hada  County,  July  27 — all  County  Line;  Beaverford,  July  9;  Beaverdale,  July  16; 
Beaverburn,  July  23 — all  Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Havre). 

To  Rotterdam. — August,  June  30;  Brant  County,  July  6 — both  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Beaverhill  (does  not  call  at  Bremn),  Canadian  Pacific,  July 
2;  Bochum,  Hamburg-American  Line,  July  23. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Korsholm,  Swedish-America-Mexico 
Line,  July  24. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Naples,  Messina,  Palermo  and  Seville. — Capo  Olmo,  July  3;  Capo 
Noli.  July  23;  Capo  Lena,  Aug.  13 — all  Capo  Line. 

To  Norwegian  Ports. — Topdalsfjord,  Norwegian-American  Line,  July  15. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Lillehorn  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre), 
July  3:  Magnhild,  July  9  and  24;  Eikhaug  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Aug.  2 — all  Shaw 
SS.  Co.;  Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co.,  July  2  and  16. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — New  Northland,  July  5;  North  Voyageur,  July  11 — both  Clarke 
SS.  Co. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne,  July  8;  Chomedy,  July 
22 — both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  July  2;  Lady  Rodney,  July  7; 
Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  July  16;  Lady  Somers,  July  21 — all  Cana- 
dian National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitis,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
July  2. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Port  Darwin,  June  29;  Surrey,  July  9 — 
both  Montreal-Australia-New  Zealand  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Napier,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Timaru,  Dunedin  and  Bluff. — Ardenvohr, 
Montreal-Australia-New  Zealand  Line,  July  29. 

To  Sierra  Leone,  Walvis  Bay,  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco 
Mnyques  and  Beira. — Egba  (does  not  call  at  Sierra  Leone,  Walvis  Bay,  Lourenco  Marques  or 
Beira),  July  15;  Calgary.  July  27 — both  Elder  Dempster  Lines  Ltd. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Singapore,  Madras, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — City  of  Durban,  Canada-India  Service,  July  15. 

To  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Port  Swettenham,  Singapore,  Batavia,  Cheribon,  Samarang, 
Soerabaya  and  Macassar. — Mapia,  July  19;  Kota  Radia,  Aug.  19— both  Java-New  York 
Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — A  steamer,  Kokasai  Line,  July. 

To  Buenos  Aires  and  Santos. — Germa,  July  1;  Rena,  July  12 — both  International  Freight- 
ing Corp. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Australia,  July  2;  Empress  of  Britain,  July  10 — both 
Canadian  Pacific. 
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From  Saint  John 

To  London,  Aberdeen,  Newcastle  and  Hull. — Cavallo,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  July  15. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  July  8;  Lady  Hawkins,  July  22 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Out-ports. — Crawford  Ellis,  July  2;  Harboe  Jensen,  July  9 — 
both  United  Fruit  Line. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  June  29;  Nova  Scotia,  July  15 — both  Furness  Line. 
To  London,  Hamburg,  Hull,  Leith  and  Dundee. — Capulin,  American  Hampton  Roads, 
July  3. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Kongshaug,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS. 
Ltd.,  June  28;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  June  30; 
Newfoundland,  June  29;  Nova  Scotia,  July  15 — both  Furness  Line;  Fort  Townshend,  July 
5;  Fort  Amherst,  July  12 — both  Fumess-Red  Cross  Line. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Cathcart,  July  5;  Cavelier,  July 
19 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  July  1;  Lady  Nelson,  July  15; 
Lady  Hawkins,  July  29 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
July  7. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis,  June  28;  Colborne, 
July  12;  Chomedy,  July  26 — all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique 
if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ciss,  Pickford^  &  Black,  June  30 
To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Silversandal,  July 
4;  Chinese  Prince,  July  19;  Silverbeech,  July  27;  Silveryew,  Aug.  1 — all  Silver-Prince  Line. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hiye  Maru,  July  3;  Heian  Maru,  July  24;  Hikawa 
Maru,  Aug.  14 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), July  10;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki),  July  23;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), Aug.  7;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  Aug.  19 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ixion, 
July  24;  Talthybius,  Aug.  21 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike  but  not  at  Manila). 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Salawati,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  July  2. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Monowai,  July  7;  Niagara,  Aug.  4 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Papeete,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — 
Wairuna,  July  6;  Limerick,  July  25 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Damsterdyk  (calls  at  Glasgow),  July  24;  Loch- 
goil,  Aug.  7;  Delftdyk  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Aug.  21 — all  Holland-America  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam— -San1  Jose,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  June  30. 

To  Antwerp,  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Weser.  July  12;  Schwaben,  Aug.  18 — both  North 
German  Lloyd  Line;  Seattle,  July  8;  Portland,  Aug.  2;  Tacoma,  Aug.  9— all  Hamburg- 
American  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste .— Rialto,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  July  20. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados).— Borgestad,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  June  29. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — A  steamer,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  June. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Colombo  and 
Madras. — Mapia,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  July  6. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Hoyanger,  June  30; 
Leikanger,  July  31 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  and  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  "Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Sydney:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  No.  3952V.  Office— City  Mutual 
Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory  covers  Federal  District  of  Canberra, 
New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer.   Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.   Office — Safe  Deposit 
Office  Building,  Melbourne.     (Territory  covers  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia, 
Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Belgium 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Shell  Building,  60  Ravenstein  Street,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

B.  C.  Butler,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.    (Territory  covers  the  Straits 

Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay  States,  Siam,  British 
Borneo,  and  Netherlands  India.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:   F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  H.  A.  Scott.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264.  Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.  (Territory  covers  Central  China  and  North  China.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

C.  S.  Bissett.   Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.   Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Henri  Turcot.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)     Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  includes  Germany — except 
the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  and  Poland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office — 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.  (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

Jambs  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian) ;  and  40  Victoria  Square,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 


CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley.  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.   Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 

CLCldVGSS  CLYldClzCLYb 

Kobe:  P.  V.  McLane.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe.  Office— 309  Crescent  Build- 
ing, 72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City. 
Office — Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Coolsingel  111b,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine 
Valley  and  Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

W.  F.  Bull.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office,  Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

Richard  Grew,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

W.  J.  Riddiford.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.     (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 

address,  Canadian 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghom  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)     Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  Office — 
Prudential  Assurance  Bldg.,  92  Fox  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free 
State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:   W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.    (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  E.  L.  McColl,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.    (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 

address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center.  (Territory 
includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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Agricultural  Implements  and  Machinery 


Argentina,  imports  from  Canada..  ..  214 

Belgium,  imports  in  1936   1006 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1936   1050 

Cyprus,  imports  in  1936   1059 

Irish  Free  State,  imports  from  Canada 

in  1936   466 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936   801 

New  Zealand,  imports,  Jan.-Sept,  1936 

102, 106 

Uruguay,  market   177 

Agriculture 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  agricul- 
tural boards   893 

Denmark,  conditions  in  1936   1157 

Germany,  conditions  in  1936   594 

Irish  Free  State,  conditions  in  1936..  513 

conditions  in  January,  1937   258 

Newfoundland,  conditions  in  1936. .  ..  709 

South  Africa,  conditions,  1936   323 

Jan. -March,  1937. .   882 

Southern  Rhodesia,  conditions  in  1936  429 

Turkey,  crop  estimates  for  1936..  ..  847 
United  Kingdom,  assistance  to  and 

development  of   1091 

conditions  in  Scotland  during  1936.  167 

conditions  in  South  Wales   377 

United  States,  conditions  in  1936..  ..  237 

co-operative  marketing   1014 

Aircraft 

China,  imports  in  1936    554 

Air  Mail 

Canada,  facilities   1137 

Airways 

China,  development  in  1936   554 

South  Africa,  services  325,882 

n  ma—  i 
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Aluminium 

Belgium,  imports  of  and  products  in 

1938   1006 

China,  imports  in  1936   1126 

Cuba,  imports  of  and  market  for  bars 

and  sheets   76 

Italy,  production   756 

Japan,  imports  from  Canada  in  1936.  485 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936   687 

United  Kingdom,  imports  into  Port  of 

Bristol  in  1936   943 

See  also  Metals  and  Minerals 

Aluminium  Foils 

Cuba,  imports  of  and  market  for  piain 

and  lithographed   78 

Aluminium  Pipe  and  Wire 

Cuba,  imports  and  market   79 

Aluminium  Powder 

Cuba,  imports  and  market   77 

Aluminium  Ware 

Cuba,  imports  and  market   76 

production   76 

Ammonium  Sulphate 

China,  imports  in  1936   716 

imports  into  Tientsin,  1936   919 

Hongkong,  imports  in  1936   995 

Netherlands  India,  restriction  on  im- 
ports  632 

See  also  Fertilizers 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan 

Economic  conditions  in  1936   969 

Exports  in  1938   969 

Foreign  trade  in  1936    968 

Imports  in  1936   968 

Antimony 

China,  production  and  exports   112B 
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Apparel 

Irish  Free  State,  imports  from  Canada 

in  1936   466 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936   755 

Netherlands  India,  import  restrictions.  314 

New  Zealand,  imports,  Jan -Sept.,  1936  100 

Apple  Cider 

United  Kingdom,  imports  into  port  of 

of  Bristol,  1936   941 

Apples  (Canned) 

United  Kingdom,  imports  from  Canada 

in  1936   506 

market  in  North  of  England   562 

market  in  West  of  England,  1936.:  373 
See  also  Fruits  (Canned) 

Apples  (Dried) 

Belgium,  imports  in  1936   603 

Finland,  imports  and  market   148 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936   611 

from  Canada   573 

United  Kingdom,  imports  from  Can- 
ada, 1936   459 

market.   457 

Apples  (Fresh) 

Belgium,  imports  in  1936   603 

Irish  Free  State,  duty  removed   585 

imports  from  Canada  in  1936..   ..  466 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936   611 

monopoly  tax  reduced  on  imports. .  274 
United  Kingdom,  imports  into  port  of 

Bristol,  1936   941 

imports  into  Scotland,  1936   296 

Argentina 

Agricultural  implements,  imports  from 

Canada   214 

Cattle,  production  and  exports  since 

1927   172 

Commercial  policy  in   29 

Corn,  increase  in  acreage  devoted  to 

since  1927   172 

official  estimate  of  1936-37  acreage.  390 

official  estimate  of  1936-37  crop..  ..  1074 

Economic  conditions..   ..   . .  ..29,331,1073 

Exchange  control  and  -conditions. .  ..  209 

336, 337 

effect  on  Canadian  trade   217 

Exchange  treaties,  value  and  effects  of  211 

Exports,  1936  332,334 

to  Canada   214 

Jan.-March,  1937..  _   1074 

Financial  conditions  in  1936   439 

Foreign  trade ,  1 93 1 -35   335 

1936   332 

Grain,  exports  and  market  in  1936..  337 

official  estimates  of  1936-37  crop.  ..30,805 

trade  in  1936   337 

Grain  elevators,  construction  758,975 

Imports  in  1936  332,334 

from  Canada  214,335 

Livestock,  industry  and  exports  in  1936  339 

organization  of  producers. .  . .  •. .  . .  582 


Page 

Argentina — C  on . 

Meat,  exports  in  1936   340 

subsidy  for  exporters   208 

Newsprint,  imports  from  Canada. .  ..  214 

Potatoes,  crop  in  1937   911 

imports  and  market   409 

production  and  crop  conditions. ...  411 

Potatoes  (seed),  import  regulations..  697 

imports  and  market   409 

imports  in  1936   336 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  J.  A. 
Strong,  Buenos  Aires: 

December  17,  1936   29 

January  2,  1937   172 

January  22,  1937   174 

January  25,  1937   439 

January  26,  1937   208 

January  29,  1937   209 

February  4,  1937   331 

February  5,  1937   409 

March  8,  1937   582 

March  23,  1937   693 

March  23,  1937   758 

April  30,  1937   1073 

May  7,  1937   911 

May  7,  1937   975 

Trade    agreement   with   the  United 

Kingdom   30 

Trade  in  1936,  with  the  United  King- 
dom  334 

with  the  United  States   335 

Wheat,  acreage  devoted  to  since  1927.  172 
official  crop  estimates  for  1936-37.  .30, 805 

Asbestos 

Belgium,  imports  of  and  products  in 

1936   793 

China,  production   1125 

France,  imports  from  Canada  in  1936  842 
imports  of  and  market  for  and  pro- 
ducts  1012 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936   687 

Asparagus  (Canned) 

United  Kingdom,  market  in  North  of 

England   563 

See  also  Vegetables  (Canned) 

Aspen  Logs 

China,  imports  in  1936   285 

Australia 

Coronation  goods,  imports  prohibited  121 

Duties,  conditions  for  preferential  . .  921 

decisions  on  rates  313,584,696 

920, 1032, 1185 

rates  changed  64,149 

rates  deferred   150 

Economic  conditions   1095 

Exports,  July-Dec,  1936    428 

July,  1936-March  1937   1096 

Fish,  imports  in  1935-36   53 

Flour,  export  market  conditions  52, 170, 304 
468,732, 945,1151 

Foreign  trade,  July-Nov.,  1936..    ..  305 

July-Dec,  1936   427 

July,  1936-Feb.,  1937   879 

July,  1936-March,  1937   1095 
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Australia — Con. 
Fruits  (canned),  estimated  pack  for 

1937   1097 

estimated  production    and  exports 

for  1937   668 

Gold,  production  and  exports  in  1936 

in  and  New  Guinea   668 

Imports,  1935-36,  detailed   661 

July,  1936-March,  1937   1096 

Iron  (hoop),  deferred  rates  of  duty 

further  postponed. .  ..  ..  ....  696 

Minerals,  production   668 

New  South  Wales,  business  conditions 

at  Sydney   ..52,304 

minerals,  production  in  1936   427 

motor  vehicle  statistics   305 

rabbit  skin  sales  at  Sydney   880 

report  of  Trade  Commissioner  L. 
M.  Cosgrave,  Sydney: 

May  5,  1937   1095 

reports  of   Commercial   Agent  B. 
Millin,  Sydney: 

December  2,  1936   52 

January  21,  1937   304 

February  18,  1937   427 

March  18,  1937   668 

April  15,  1937    878 

Royal  Agricultural  Society's  show, 

1937   878 

wheat,  f. a. q.  standard  for  1936-37..  668 

production  of  hard   53 

wool  sales  at  Sydney..  53,305 

Population   880 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Fred- 
erick Palmer,  Melbourne  : 

April  16,  1937   943 

April  30,  1937   1097 

May  18,  1937  ..  ..  1151 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner M.-T.  Stewart,  Melbourne: 

December  2.  1936  .   52 

December  17,  1936   170 

January  20,  1937. .  ,   303 

February  16,  1937   467 

March  16,  1937   661 

March  23,  1937    731 

Tariff  preference  conditions   815 

Tobacco,  production   427 

Trade  agreement :  with  Belgium ....  31 

with  Czechoslovakia   31 

with  France   31,88 

with  Japan   121 

with  South  Africa   31 

Trade  with  China  in  1936    648 

Wheat,  crop  estimate  for  1936-37..  ..  303 
export  market  -conditions. .  ..52,170,303 

467,731,1151 

production  170,  303,  731, 879, 943 

Wool,  sales  669,879 

Automobiles 

See  Motor  Vehicles 


Bacon 

United  Kingdom,  imports  from  Cana- 
da, Jan. -March,  1937    771 


Page 

Bacon — Con. 
United  Kingdom — Con. 

imports  into  the  port  of  Bristol, 

1936..  ................  941 

Bacon  and  Hams 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1936..   1045 

United  Kingdom,  imports  and  market, 

1936..  ..  ..  ..  ...  ..  ..  ..  353 

imports  from  Canada  in  1936.193,196,356 
imports  into  and  market  in  Scot- 
land, 1936   295 

Barbados 

See  British  West  Indies 

Barley 

Belgium,  imports  in  1936    602 

licence  tax  cancelled  360,449 

Irish  Free  State,  imports  and  produc- 
tion in  1936  ..  513 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936   610 

United  Kingdom,  imports  from  Cana- 
da, 1936    193 

Jan.-March,  1937  ..  771 

imports  into  port  of  Bristol,  1936.  .509, 940 

imports  into  Scotland,  1936  ..  ..  ..  202 

scheme  for  assistance  to  growers.  . .  1091 
United  States,  estimated  production 

for  1937...   581 

imports  of  and  market  for  Canadian  578 

production. .   578 

See  also  Grain 

Barrel  Staves 

Hongkong,  imports  from  Canada  in 

1936..   998 

See  also  Cooperage  Stock..  ..  ..  998 

Beans 

Cuba,  imports  and  market   431 

Beans  with  Pork  (Canned) 

United  Kingdom,  market  in  North  of 

England   563 

Beef 

Argentina,  exports  in  1936   340 

United  Kingdom,  duties  changed  on 

non-Empire  products. .  . .  ....  63 

See  also  Meat  and  Meat  Products 

Beer 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1936   1044 

India,  marking  requirement   1081 

United  States,  imports  and  market..  614 

production  and  consumption   613 

map  showing..  ..   615 

Belgium 

Agricultural  situation   143 

Barley,  licence  tax  cancelled  360,449 

Certificate  of  origin  regulations.  .  ..  442 
Coal,  condition  of  industry.   142 
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Belgium — Con. 

Economic  conditions  in  1936   140 

Exchange  situation   141 

Exports  in  1936,  detailed  471,598 

679, 789, 1003 

to  Canada  144,473 

Foreign  trade  in  1936  144,470 

Imports  in  1936,  detailed  471,598 

679, 789, 1003 

from  Canada  144,473 

Iron  and  steel,  production   142 

Pears  (fresh),  duty  reduced   274 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Yves 
Lamontagne,  Brussels : 

January  5,  1937   140 

February  24,  1937   442 

March  5,  1937   470 

March  17,  1937  598,679 

April  16,  1937  789,1003 

Rye,  licence  tax  cancelled  360,449 

Shipping  at  Antwerp,  1936..  . .  ..  ..  144 

Trade  agreement  with  Australia..   ..  31 

Trade  with  Netherlands,  1936    308 

Wheat,  licence  tax  cancelled  360,449 


Belgo-Luxemburg  Economic  Union 

See  Belgium 

Bermuda 

See  British  West  Indies 


Beverages 

Mexico,  registration  required  for  im- 
ports 32,184 

registration  requirement  period  ex- 
tended  817 

Beverages  (Alcoholic) 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1936  1044,1046 

China,  imports  into  Tientsin,  1936.  ..  919 

Cyprus,  imports  in  1936   1059 

India,  marking  requirement   1081 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936   797 

Peru,    list    of    authorized  importers 

available   359 

United  States,  imports  in  1936..  ..614,935 
production  and  consumption   613 

Bicycles  and  Parts 

Japan,  imports  in  1935    59 

production  and  exports   57 

Birch 

United  Kingdom,  market  15,422 

Biscuits 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936   797 

Bolivia 

Economic  conditions   174 

Exchange  control   145 


Imports  and  exports,  Jan.-Nov.,  1936.  173 


Bottles  and  Jars  (Glass) 

South  Africa,  imports  and  market.  ..  22 

Box  Calf 

Egypt,  imports  and  market  473,475 

See  also  Leather 

Boxes  (Wooden) 

United  Kingdom,  manufacture  in  Scot- 
land  384 

Box  Shooks 

United  Kingdom,  market  in  Scotland.  385 

Brazil 

Economic  conditions,  July-Dec.,  1936  267 

Foreign  trade,  July-Dec,  1936    267 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner  L.  S. 
Glass,  Rio  de  Janeiro: 
January  27,  1937..   267 

Bristles  (Hog) 

China,  exports  in  1936   553 

British  Borneo 

British  North  Borneo,  patent  medi- 
cines, duty  changed   1033 

Brunei,  coronation  goods,  duty. ...  65 


British  Guiana 

See  British  West  Indies 

British  Honduras 

See  British  West  Indies 

British  Malaya 

British  Trade  Fair  at  Singapore,  1937  54 


Cotton  piece-goods,  imports  in  1936. .  887 

Currency  conditions   888 

Economic  conditions  885,  951 

Exports  in  1935   110 

to  Canada   Ill 

Exports  in  1936   885 

Flour,  probable  future  requirements  of 
new  military  bakery  at  Singa- 
pore  144 

Foreign  trade  in  1936   885 

Imports,  1935  and  1936  109,887 


Imports  from  Canada,  Jan.-Nov.,  1936  887 
Motor  vehicles,  imports  in  1936. .  . .  888 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  B.  C. 


Butler,  Singapore: 

December  2,  1936   109 

December  7,  1936   Ill 

December  10,  1936    54 

December  17,  1936   225 

December  24,  1936   144 

March  15,  1937  884,951 

April  30,  1937   1022 

May  1,  1937   1176 

Shipping  conditions  in  1936   890 


Whisky,  import  regulations  changed..  32 


Boots  and  Shoes 

See  Footwear 


British  North  Borneo 

Patent  medicines,  duty  changed . .  . .  1033 
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British  West  Indies 

Antigua,  coronation  souvenirs,  duties  89 

Bermuda,  duties  changed   89 

exports  to  Canada  in  1936   734 

imports  in  1936   732 

from  Canada   733 

British  Guiana,  duties  changed..    ..  151 

entry  tax  continued   32 

British  Honduras,  fertilizers  and  man- 
ures, duty  changed   921 

flour,  duty  reduced   921 

Coronation  souvenirs,  duties   32 

Grenada,  duties  changed   150 

Jamaica,  agricultural  boards   893 

economic  conditions  in  1936 . .    . .  825, 894 

exports  in  1936;  detailed  891,1105 

flour,  imports  in  1936   827 

foreign  trade  in  1936   825 

imports  in  1936    825,1041 

detailed   1043 

from  Canada   1042 

package/- tax  law,  re-enactment..  ..  921 
reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  F. 
W.  Fraser,  Kingston: 

April  28,  1937.  825,891 

May  18,  1937   1079 

May  21,  1937  1041,1105 

report  of  F.  L.  Casserly,  office  of  the 
Trade  Commissioner,  Kingston: 

March  12,  1937    468 

rubber  heels  and  soles,  market..  ..  468 
tobacco,  duties  increased  on  manu- 
factured  65 

tourist  traffic  in  1936    896 

trade  with  Canada   896 

valuation  for  duty  method 

changed  585,630 

St.  Lucia,  coronation  souvenirs,  duties  89 

duties  changed   921 

St.    Vincent,    coronation  souvenirs, 

duties.   89 

duties  changed   122 

Trinidad  and  Tobago,  commercial  tra- 
vellers' licence  fee  revoked..  ..  921 

economic  conditions  in  1936   735 

exports  in  1936    736 

to  Canada   738 

foreign  trade  in  1936   735 

imports  in  1936   736 

from  Canada   737 

painters'  materials,  duties  changed. .  760 
report  of  Trade  Commissioner  M. 
B.  Palmer,  Port  of  Spain: 

April  7,  1937..  ..                       ..  734 

sugar,  import  restriction  on  icing. .  122 

woollen  piece-goods,  duty  increased  32 

Broom  Corn 

Canada,  import  regulations  for  steri- 
lization changed   120 

Brunei 

Coronation  goods,  duty   65 

Buckwheat 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936   610 


Page 

Building  Board 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936   755 

from  Canada   575 

Bulgaria 

Economic  conditions  in  1936   804 

Foreign  trade  in  1936   804 

Butter  J 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1936   1044 

Irish  Free  State,  exports  to  the  United 

Kingdom  in  April,  1937   991 

production  and  exports  in  1936. .  . .  515 

Malta,  imports  in  1936   1162 

United  States,  co-operative  marketing  1017 

C 

Canada 

"Agricultural  Situation  and  Outlook"  130 

Air  mail  facilities   1137 

Assistance  to  exporters  by  Trade  Com- 
missioners   60 

British  Trade  Commissioners,  list  of.. 33, 817 

897,1130 

Broom  com,  new  import  regulations 

for  sterilization   120 

Canadian  products  in  the  United 
Kingdom :  uniformity  of  quality 
and  continuity  of  supplies  es- 
sential   537 

Charts  showing  total  domestic  exports 
and  wheat  and  newsprint  ex- 
ports, 1934-36   302 

Commercial  Convention  with  Poland, 

Danzig  accedes  to   585 

Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1936  with  present  United  King- 
dom tariff  rates  on  such  goods. .  415 

Exports  to  the  United  States  under 
quota  provisions  of  trade  agree- 
ment 171,387,479 

651,936,1167 

Exports  to  the  United  States  under 
the   trade  agreement  effective 

January  1,  1936  41,  116,  244 

444, 652, 898,1168 

Payments  Agreement  with  Germany, 

notes  on  205,676 

Summary  of  trade  by  months  ..25,139,301 

478, 728, 1090 

Trade  agreement,  with  Haiti   816 

with  the  United  Kingdom,  signed 

February  23,  1937  321,342 

leaflet  available   593 

What  the  Canadian  Exporter  can  do 

for  the  Trade  Commissioner. .  629 

Carbo-Ice 

United    Kingdom,    establishment  of 

Canadian  plant  in  South  Wales  376 

Carbon  Paper 

China,  imports  and  market   1182 

Carpets  and  Linoleums 

New  Zealand,  imports,  Jan.-Sept.,  1936  101 
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Carrageen  Moss 

Irish  Free  State,  production  and  ex- 
ports .  ..  ..  1094 

Casks 

South  Africa,  imports  and  market. .  21 
Cattle 

Argentina,    production    and  exports 

since  1927   172 

Irish  Free  State,  census  and  exports 

in  1936   514 

.  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  in 

1936   293 

New  Zealand,  imports  from  Canada.  105 
United  Kingdom,  imports  and  market  293 
imports  into  and  market  in  Scotland, 

1936   256 

imports  in  1936,  from  Canada..  ..193,196 

into  South  Wales   829 

See  also  Livestock 

Cedar  (Western  Red) 

United   Kingdom,  imports  into  and 

market  in  Scotland,  1936..  ..255,256 
See  also  Lumber  and  Timber 

Cement  (Portland) 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1936   1048 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936   686 

Cereals 

See  Grain 

Certificates  of  Origin 

See  Documentation 

Ceylon 

Economic  conditions   991 

Exports  in  1936   993 

Foreign  trade  in  1936   991 

Imports  in  1936   992 

Paper,  duty  reduced   314 

Preferential  tariff  extended   150 

Trade  with  Canada,  1936   994 

Cheese 

Belgium,  imports  in  1936   601 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1936..   1044 

Cyprus,  imports  in  1936   1059 

Malta,  imports  in  1936   1162 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936   607 

United  Kingdom,    imports   in  1936, 

from  Canada  194,196 

into  port  of  Bristol   941 

into  Scotland   296 

United  States,  co-operative  marketing  1017 

Chile 

Economic  conditions   526 

Exchange,  conditions  and  control. .  ..  177 

new  rate  imposed   178 


Page 

Chile — Con. 

Exports  in  1936  1117,1118 

Foreign  trade  in  1936  527,1116 

Imports  in  1936   1117 

Minerals,  production  in  1936   526 

Trade  with  France.   312 

China 

Agricultural     commodities,  imports, 

1930-1935   14 

Agriculture,  industry  in  1936   523 

Aircraft,  imports  in  1936   554 

Air  services,  development  in  1936..  ..  554 

Aspen  logs,  imports  in  1936   285 

Carbon  paper,  imports  and  market..  1183 

Cigarettes,  production  in  1936   552 

Consular  invoices,  notification  regard- 
ing  88 

Cotton,  industry  in  1936   552 

Cottonwood  logs,  imports  in  1936.  ..  285 

Cow-bones,  market   46 

Documentation,  prompt  delivery  sug- 
gested   90 

Drought  problem   8 

Economic  conditions  519,551, 1027 

in  South,  1936   555 

Eggs,  exports  in  1936.  43,553 

Exchange  conditions  in  South,  1936..  556 

Exports  in  1936..       .  650,813 

from  Tientsin,  detailed   913 

to  Canada   814 

Foreign  trade,  1936  519,641,714,813 

January  and  February,  1937   1028 

of  Tientsin,  1936   912 

Hardwood  logs,  imports  in  1936..   ..  285 

Hides,  imports  and  market   46 

Hog  bristles,  exports  in  1936   553 

Imports  in  1936   645 

detailed   714 

by  principal  supplying  countries. .  646 

from  Canada   723 

Imports  into  Tientsin  in  1936,  detailed  915 

from  Canada   916 

Map  showing  chief  ports   644 

Matches,  production  in  1936   552 

Metals  and.  minerals,  imports  in  1936 

724,1119 

production  and  exports   1119 

Mining  legislation  1119 

Newsprint,  imports  in  1936   391 

decline  in  Canadian   391 

Packinghouse  products,  exports. ...  42 

imports  and  market   42 

Paper  and  paper  products,  imports  in 

1936   390 

Population   11 

Printing  paper,  imports  in  1936  of 

woodfree   395 

Productive  acreage,  prospects  for  ex- 
pansion of   10 

Purchasing  power   13 

Railway  rails,  market  541,549 

market  for  second-hand   727 

Railways,  improved  condition  and  pro- 
jected development   540 

opening  of  Canton-Hankow  line . .  557 

sketch  map  of   543 

accompanying  table  available.  ..  551 
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China — Con. 

Railway  ties,  imparts  and  market.  284 

540, 549 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  H.  A. 
Scott,  Shanghai: 

November  25,  1936   42 

January  12,  1937   281 

January  30,  1937  ..  390 

February  9,  1937..  519,551 

March  1;  1937   724 

March  18,  1937   912 

April  17,  1937   1027 

May  1,  1937   1119 

May  21,  1937.  .  ..   1182 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner B.  A.  Macdonald,  Shang- 
hai : 

November  15.  1936   1 

December  3,  1936   88 

February  25,  1937   540 

March  20,  1937  641,714,813 

Salt,  production  and  exports   1123 

Shipping  in  1936   555 

Silk,  exports  in  1936   553 

Softwood  logs,  imports  and  market  in 

1936                                 ..  ..  283 

Softwoods,  imports  and  market  in  1936  282 

Standard  of  living   13 

Tariff  policy   14 

Timber,  imports  and  market  in  1936.  281 
Tvpewriter  ribbons,  imports  and  mar- 
ket..  1182 

Waste  metal,  imports  and  market. .  . .  724 

Wheat,  consumption   12 

imports  and  market   1 

production  by  provinces  from  1930- 

31  to  1935-36    5 

production  prospects   8 

uses  of   13 

yield  per  acre   7 

Wood-oil.  exports  in  1936   553 

Wood-pulp,  imports  in  1936   397 

Cider  (Apple) 

United  Kingdom,  imports  into  port  of 

Bristol,  1936   941 

Cigarettes 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  duty  in- 
creased   65 

imports  in  1936   1046 

China,  imports  in  1936   720 

production  in  1936    552 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936   796 


Cigars 

See  Tobacco  (Manufactured) 

Clothing 

See  Apparel 


Coal 

Belgium,  condition  of  industry   142 

China,  imports  in  1936   1121 

production  and  exports   1120 

France,  production  in  1936   742 

(jf  rrnany,  production  in  1936   595 


Page 


Coal — Con. 

Netherlands,  production  and  exports, 

1936..  ..   834 

United    Kingdom,    effects    of  trade 
agreements  on  industry  in  South 

Wales..   382 

exports  from  South  Wales  in  1936.  .375,382 
industry  in  South  Wales,  1936..  ..375,378 
prospects  for  in  1937   383 


production  and  prices  in  Scotland . .  1053 
Colombia 

Consular  fees,  change  in  payment. .  . .  977 
Exchange  control  and  amendments  to .  79, 147 

269, 1075 


Confectionery 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1936   ..   1043 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936   796 

Consular  Invoices 

See  Documentation 

Cooperage  Stock 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1936   1052 

Hongkong,  imports  from  Canada,  1936  998 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936   691 

South  Africa,  market  :  21 

Copper 

Belgium,    imports    of  and  products, 

1936   1005 

Japan,  imports  in  1936   439 

production  in  1936   438 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936   686 

Northern  Rhodesia,  production  in  1936  469 
United  Kingdom,  imports  into  port  of  : 

Bristol,  1936..   942 

See  also  Metals  and  Minerals 

Corn 

Argentina,  first    official    estimate  of 

1936-37  acreage   '390 

increase  in  acreage  devoted  to  since 

1927   172 

official  estimate  of  1936-37  crop..  1074 
United  States,  production  in  1936..  ..  239 
See  also  Grain 

Costa  Rica 

Exchange  control  in..  ..  ,   219 

Cotton 

China,  industry  in  1936   ..  ..  552 

Peru,  exports  in  1936. .   224 

Switzerland,  production  in  1936..  ..  1070 
United  Kingdom,  production  in  North 

of  England,  1936   298 

United  States,  production  in  1936. .  ..  236 
See  also  Textiles 


Cotton  Piece-Goods 

British  Malaya,  imports  in  1936 ....  887 
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Cottonwood  Logs 

China,  imports  in  1936   285 

Cow-Bones 

China,  market   46 

Cuba 

Alumiarum  and  products  of,  imports 

and  market   76 

Aluminium  ware,  production   76 

Beans,  imports  and  market   431 

California  redwood,  duty  changed. .  . .  1033 
Certification  of  consular  invoices  and 

bills  of  lading   360 

Documentation,    changes    in  regula- 
tions  1033 

Drugs  and  patent  medicines,  imports 

and  market   387 

Duties,  extension  of  maximum  and 

minimum   631 

Foreign  trade,  1936   359 

Nickel  and  nickel  products,  imports..  77 
Peas   (chick  and  dry),  imports  aad 

market   433 

Potatoes  (seed),  duties   182 

import  regulations  changed   181 

import  regulations  interpreted..   ..  1186 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  E.  L. 
Mc-Coll,  Havana: 

December  24.  1936   76 

January  26,  1937   181 

February  10,  1937   360 

February  24,  1937   387 

February  28,  1937   443 

March  1,  1937   400 

March  2,  1937   431 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner  C.  S. 
Bissett,  Havana: 

May  27,  1937..  ..  .   ..  1075 

Trade   agreement    with    the  United 

Kingdom   400 

Trade  marks  and  patents  registration 

advised   443 

Currency 

British  Malaya,  conditions   888 

Dominican  Republic,  conditions..   ..  1075 

Cyprus 

Exports  in  1936   1060 

Foreign  trade  in  1936   1056 

Imports  in  1936   1056 

detailed   1059 

Trade  with  Canada,  1936   1061 

Czechoslovakia 

Certificates  of  origin  required  for  cer- 
tain imports   697 

Trade  agreement  with  Australia..  ..  31 
Wheat,  market   27 

D 

Dairy  Products 

Irish  Free  State,  exports  to  the  United 

Kingdom,  April,  1937   991 


Page 

Denmark 

Agricultural  conditions  in  1936   1157 

Economic  conditions  in  1936   1155 

Exports  in  1936  1155,1158 

Fish  (fresh),  exports  in  1936   1160 

Flour,  surtax  abolished   351 

Grain  Law  of  April  7,  1936,  amend- 
ments to  359,1114 

Import  Control  Law  extended   803 

Imports  in  1936   1156 

Shipbuilding  conditions  in  1936  . .  . .  1159 
Shipping  conditions  in  1936   1158 


Wheat,  surtax  abolished  on  hard . .  . .  359 

Diatomaceous  Earth 

United  Kingdom,  imports  and  market  937 

Documentation 


Belgium,  regulations  for  certificates  of 

origin   442 

China,  notification  regarding  consular 

invoices   88 

suggestion  for  prompt  delivery. ...  90 
Colombia,    consular     fee  payments 

changed   977 

Cuba,  certification  of  consular  invoices 

and  bills  of  lading   360 

changes  in  regulations   1033 

Czechoslovakia,  certificates  of  origin 

required  for  certain  imports.  ..  697 
Guatemala,  certificates  of  origin  re- 
quirements  449 

regulations  changed   1129 

Haiti:  new  leaflet  available   361 

Honduras,  requirements   84 

Netherlands   India,   regulations. .    . .  225 

new  leaflet  available   401 

New   Zealand,  invoice  requirements, 

new  leaflet  available   857 

regulations  amended  584,857 

Nicaragua,  invoice  requirements,  new 

leaflet   857 

Dominican  Republic 

Currency  situation   1075 


Doors 

United  Kingdom,  imports  into  and 

market  in  Scotland,  1936..  ..255,296 


market  for  Douglas  fir  in  West  of 

England   422 

Douglas  Fir 

Australia,  imports  in  1935-36  663,666 

China,  imports  into  Tientsin,  1936.  ..  920 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936  574,690 

United  Kingdom,  imports  into  and 

market  in  Scotland  255,256 

market  in  West  of  England   422 

United  States,  imports  and  market.  ..  908 
See  also  Lumber  and  Timber 


Dresses 

Norway,  market  for  ladies'  ready-made  265 
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Drugs  and  Medicines 

British  North  Borneo,  duty  changed..  1033 


Cuba,  imports  and  market   387 

New  Zealand,  imports  from  Canada.  107 
United   Kingdom,   proposed  amend- 
ments to  Medicine  Stamp  Du- 
ties legislation   414 

Dyes 

China,  imports  in  1936   717 

E 

Ecuador 

Exchange  control  regulations   179 

Eels 

Netherlands,  import  restrictions. .  . .  1129 
Eggs 

China,  exports  43,553 

Irish  Free  State,  exports  in  1936. ...  516 
exports   to   the   United  Kingdom, 

April,  1937   991 

United  Kingdom,  imports  into  Scot- 
land, 1936   296 

Egypt 

Box  calf,  imports  and  market  473,475 

Economic  conditions   311 

Exports  in  1936   848 

to  Canada   850 

Foreign  trade  in  1936  312,847 

Imports  in  1936   848 

from  Canada   850 

Patent  leather,  imports  and  market. .  473 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Henri 
Turcot,  Cairo: 

February  3,  1937   311 

February  10,    1937   357 

February  23,  1937   473 

March  23,  1937   669 

April  1,  1937   738 

April  14,  1937   843 

April  16,  1937   804 

April  16,  1937   847 

April  20,  1937   968 

April  24,  1937   907 

April  29,  1937   1056 

May  4,  1937   1026 

May  31,  1937   1165 

Report  of  C.  S.  Burrill,  office  of  the 
Trade  Commissioner,  Cairo: 

March  1,  1937   475 

Sardines  (canned),  imports  and  mar- 
ket  475 

Securities  market  in  1936   357 

Electrical  Apparatus 

New  Zealand,  imports,  Jan.-June,  1936  102 

Electricity 

Irish  Free  State,  development   566 

Electric  Motors 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936   799 


Page 


El  Salvador 

Duties  changed   184 

Economic  conditions  in  1936   1075 

Exchange  conditions   178 

Footwear  (rubber),  duties  changed.  ..  184 

Tariff,  minimum  accorded  to  Canada.  1186 

Trade  agreement  with  United  States.  448 

Trade  treaties  entered  into  in  1936.  ..  1078 

Exchange 

Argentina,  control  and  conditions. .  .  .208, 336 

effect  of  control  on  Canadian  trade.  217 

revenue  from  control   337 

treaties,  value  and  effect   211 

Belgium,  situation   141 

Bolivia,  control  and  situation   145 

Chile,  control  and  conditions   177 

new  rate  imposed   178 

China,  conditions  in  South,  1936..  ..  556 
Colombia,  control  and  amendments.  .79, 147 

269, 1075 

Costa  Rica,  control   219 

Ecuador,  control  regulations   179 

El  Salvador,  conditions   178 

Exchange  Conditions  in  Latin  Ameri- 
can Countries:  second  edition 

available  518,539 

Guatemala,  conditions   222 

Honduras,  conditions   82 

control  and  effect  of   147 

Hongkong,  conditions  in  1936    437 

Information  on  restrictions   1130 

Italy,  notice  to  exporters  regarding  re- 
gulations  692 

Japan,  control   625 

Mexico,  control   180 

Nicaragua,  control  ..    .  .#  220,1021 

Norway,  foreign  market  in  1936..   ..  868 

Panama,  conditions   218 

Poland,  regulations   54 

Uruguay,  conditions  and  control.  174, 693, 1116 

Venezuela,  conditions   341 

Exhibitions  and  Fairs 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  Royal 

Agricultural  Society's  Show,  1937  878 
-  France,  International  Trade  Fair  at 

Paris   386 

Japan,  World's  Fair  at  Tokyo  and 

Yokohama,  1940    59 

Netherlands,  Royal  Netherlands  In- 
dustries Fair  at  Utrecht   756 

South    Africa,     Empire  Exhibition 

(South  Africa),  1936   322 

Straits  Settlements.  British  Trade  Fair 

at  Singapore,  1937   54 

United    Kingdom,   British  Indusirries 

Fair,  1937,  results.^  ..    ..    ..  459 

Building     Trades'     Exhibition  at 

Manchester   779 

Empire  Exhibition  at  Glasgow   . .  386 

F 

Fats  and  Oils 

Belgium,  imports  in  1936    605 

France,  imports  of  mineral,  1936   . .  742 

Japan,  imports  and  market   86 

production  and  export®   86 
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Fats  and  Oils — Con.  \,i 

Malta,  imports  of  lard  in  1936..   ..  1163 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936..  ..  606 
United  Kingdom,    imports    of  and 

market  for  soya  bean,  1936..  290 
imports    of    lard    from  Canada, 

1936  194,197 

Federated  Malay  States  • 

See  British  Malaya 

Feedstuffs 

Belgium,  imports  of  fish  meal,  1936..  605 

Finland,  duties  increased   1128 

imports  prohibited   760 

Netherlands,  imports  in   1936..  ..608,612 
monopoly    tax    abolished    on  fish 

and  meat  meal   274 

United  Kingdom,  imports  into  and 
production  of  hay  in  North  of 

England   299 

imports  into  port  of  Bristol,  1936..  940 

market  203, 1137 

market  for  soya  bean  meal..  ..292,356 

official   methods  of   analysis..    ..  1139 

production  in  1936   1145 

regulations  for  admission  to  prefer- 
ence of  linseed  cake  and  meal  815 

Fencing  Wire 

New  Zealand,  imports   102 

Fertilizers 

Belgium,  imports  in  1936   791 

British  West  Indies,  British  Hondu- 
ras, duty  changed   921 

China,  imports  of  ammonium  sul- 
phate, 1936  ..716,919 

Hongkong,    imports    of  ammonium 

sulphate,   1936..    ..    995 

Netherlands,  imports  of  mineral  and 

chemical,  1936    686 

Netherlands  India,  imports  of  am- 
monium sulphate  restricted . .  . .  632 

Finland 

Agricultural  conditions  in  1936..  ..  1000 
Apples     (evaporated),    imports  and 

market   148 

Duties  changed..  226,361 

Economic  conditions   999 

Exports  in  1936,  detailed   1063 

Feedstuffs,  duties  increased   1128 

imports  prohibited   760 

Flour,  duties  changed  on  rye   226 

Foreign  trade  in  1936   1062 

Imports  in  1936..   1064 

Motor  vehicle  parts,  duties   361 

Paper,  production   1002 

Plywood,  production   1002 

Pulp,  production  of  paper   1002 

Fish  (Canned) 

!  Australia,  imports  of  sardines,  1935- 

36..                                     ..  664 


Page 

Fish  (Canned) — Con. 

Belgium,  imports  in  1936    600 

British    West    Indies,   Jamaica,  im- 
ports in  1936   1044 

Cyprus,  imports  in  1936..   1059 

Egypt,   imports  of  and   market  for 

sardines   475 

Irish  Free  State,  imports  from  Ca- 
nada, 1936    466 

Japan,  imports  in  1936   974 

production  and'  exports   972 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936   797 

from  Canada..  ;   575 

See  also  Salmon   (Canned)  and 
Lobster  (Canned) 

Fish  (Chilled  and  Frozen) 

Malta,  imports  in  1936   1163 

Netherlands,   imports  restricted..    ..  1129 
Netherlands  India,  imports  from  Ca- 
nada, 1935   114 

See  also  Salmon  (Frozen) 

Fish  (Fresh  and  Preserved) 

Australia,  imports  in  1935-36   53 

British    West    Indies,   Jamaica,  im- 
ports of  dried  and  salted  . .  . .  1044 
China,  imports  into  Tientsin,  1936..  917 

Cyprus,  imports  in  1936   1059 

Denmark,  exports  of  fresh,  1936..  ..  1160 
Hongkong,  imports  of  dry  salt  her- 
ring, 1936   997 

Malta,  imports  in  1936   1163 

Netherlands,  exports  of  oysters,  1936  834 

imports  of  fresh  restricted   1129 

production  and  exports  of  herring, 

1936..    834 

Netherlands  India,  imports  from  Ca- 
nada, 1935  ..  114 

Norway,    industry    and    exports  in 

1936   955 

United  Kingdom,  oyster  imports  and 

market  in  London   47 

Fishing 

Italy,  proposed  establishment  of  nat- 
ional industry   207 

Fish  Meal 

Belgium,  imports  in  1936    605 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936    608 

monopoly  tax  abolished   274 

See  also  Fertilizers 

Fish  Oils 

Belgium,  imports  in  1936   605 

Japan,  imports  and  market. ...    . .  86 

Flax 

Irish  Free  State,  production  in  1936  514 
Northern  Ireland,  imports..-   623 

Flax  Fibre 

United  States,  market   812 
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Flax  Seed 

.  United  States,  imports  and  market.  ..  808 
production. ...  . .  .   808 

Flour  (Rye) 

,  Finland,  duties  changed   226 

Guatemala,  duty  reduced. .   152 

Flour  (Wheat) 

Australia,  exports  and  market  condi- 
tions.. ..52,170,304,468,732,945,1151 

Belgium,  imports  in  1936. .   602 

British  West  Indies,  British  Honduras, 

duty  reduced   921 

Jamaica,  imports  in  1936  827, 1044 

China,  imports  in  1936   722 

Cyprus,  imports  in  1936   1059 

Denmark,  surtax  abolished   359 

Hongkong,  imports  and  market..  ..434,995 
Irish  Free  State,  imports  in  1936..  ..  513 

from  Canada   466 

milling  regulations  183,313 

Italy,  duty  reduced   184 

Japan,  exemption  from  certificates  of 

origin  requirement   90 

imports  and  market. .   559 

imports  from  Canada  in  1936. .   . .  486 

production  and  exports.   559 

Malta,  imports  in  1936   1162 

Manchukuo,  probable  demand  in  1937  560 
Mexico,  new  registration  required  for 

imports  32, 184 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936..  ..263,687,836 

from  Canada   573 

monopoly  tax  reduced   697 

production  and  exports  in  1936..  ..  837 
Netherlands  India,  imports  from  Ca- 
nada, 1935   114 

packing  requirements   152 

New  Zealand,  imports,  Jan.-Sept.,  1936  100 
Straits   Settlements,   probable  future 
requirements    of   new  military 

bakery  at  Singapore   144 

Sweden,  milling  regulations  changed.  151. 1033 
United  Kingdom,  imports  in  1936. .  .  .193, 196 

into  port  of  Bristol   940 

into  Scotland   202 

into  South  Wales   829 

into  West  of  England,  and  market  510 

quota  payments   226 

quota  payments  suspended   695 

Foodstuffs 

Mexico,  required  registration  of  im- 
ports . .32, 184 

period  extended  for   817 

Footwear 

Belgium,  imports  in  1936   680 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1936   1047 

Irish  Free  State,  import  quota  reduced  40-1 

Malta,  imports  in  1936   1164 

New    Zealand,    imports,  Jan.-Sept., 

1936.  ,100,106 

United  Kingdom,  production  in  the 

South  Midlands,  1936   619 

42805—3 
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Footwear  (Rubber) 

Belgium,  imports  in  1936                   ..  681 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1936   1047 

El  Salvador,  duties  changed   184 

Irish  Free  State,  import  quotas  fixed.  449 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936   753 

of  boots  from  Canada.   574 

imports  of  boots  restricted   857 

United  Kingdom  imports  from  Can- 
ada, 1936.  195,197 

imports  into  Scotland,  1936    296 

Fountain  Pens 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936..  ....  802 

France 

Asbestos  and  products  of,  imports  and 

market. .  v.  . .  . .  . .  v   1012 

Coal,  production  in  1936.   742 

Economic  conditions  in  1936   741 

Exports  in  1936   786 

to  Canada.   837 

Foreign  trade,  1936   785 

Jan.-March,  1937.   967 

Freight  rates,  new  information  service 

.  regarding                        ...   208 

Imports  in  1936   786 

.  from  Canada..   837 

detailed   841 

International  Trade  Fair  at  Paris..  ..  386 

Iron  and  steel,  production  in  1936. .  . .  742 
Lobsters  (canned),  quota  accorded  to 

Canada   151 

Mineral  oils,  imports  in  1936   742 

Motor  vehicles,  production  in  1936 .  . .  743 

Quotas  allotted  to  Canada  89,585 

Reports  of  Commercial  Attache  Her- 
cule  Barre,  Paris: 

March  25,  1937   741 

April  20,  1937   785 

April. 20,  1937.                        ..  ....  837 

Reports  of  Assistant  Commercial  At- 
tache J.  P.  Manion,  Paris: 

March  10,  1937   517 

April  23,  1937   967 

May,  5  1937    1012 

Silk  products,  production  in  1936..  ..  745 

Textiles,  production  in  1936   744 

Trade  agreement  with  Australia.  ..  ..  31,88 

Trade  with  Chile..   312 

Trade  with  Netherlands,  1936   309 

Wheat,  market  for  durum..   517 

Fruits  (Canned) 

Australia,  estimated  1937  pack..  ..  ..  1097 

estimated  1937  production  and  ex- 
ports.  668 

Belgium,  imports  in  1936   603 

Japan,  imports  in  1936   974 

production  and  exports   972 

United  Kingdom,  imports  and  market.  505 

*   imports  in  1936,  from  Canada..  . .  506 

into  Scotland                            .Y  295 

market  in  North  of  England   561 

market  in  West  of  England,  1936  .  . .  373 
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Fruits  (Dried) 

South  Africa,  exports  in  1935-36..  ..  324 

Fruits  (Fresh) 

Belgium,  duty  on  pears  reduced..  ..  274 

imports  in  1936   603 

Irish  Free  State,  duty  on  apples  re- 
moved  585 

imports  of  apples  from  Canada,  1936  466 

Netherlands,  imports  of  apples,  1936. .  611 

monopoly  tax  on  apples  reduced .  . .  274 

South  Africa,  exports  in  1935-36..  ..  324 
United  Kingdom,  imports  of  apples  in 

1936,  into  port  of  Bristol   941 

into  Scotland  . .  296 

United  States,  co-operative  marketing  1020 

Fruits  (Preserved) 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1936   1045 

Furs  (Raw  and  Dressed) 

Belgium,  imports  in  1936.   680 

France,  imports  from  Canada  in  1936.  841 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936   752 

Norway,  production  in  1936   954 

United  States,  imports  and  market, 

1936   285 

G 

Gasolene 

China,  imports  in  1936   719 

New  Zealand,  imports,  Jan.-Sept.,  1936  101 

Germany 

Agricultural  conditions,  1936   594 

Coal,  production  in  1936   594 

Economic  conditions   593 

Exports  in  1936  748,750 

to  Canada   678 

Financing  shipments  to   205 

Foreign  trade  in  1936   747 

Grain,  duties  reduced   89 

production  in  1936  594,959 

Imports  in  1936   748 

from  Canada,  detailed   675 

Paper  (old),  imports  and  market..  ..  1066 
Payments  agreement  with  Canada.  .  .205,676 

Pulpwood,  imports  and  market   73 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Paul 
Sykes,  Hamburg: 

December  15,  1936   26 

December  19,  1936   54 

December  19,  1936    73 

January  20,  1937   205 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  J.  C. 
Macgillivray,  Hamburg: 

March  30,  1937   593 

April  2,  1937   747 

April  5,  1937   675 

May  13,  1937   959 

May  20,  1937   1066 

May  28,  1937   1108 

Shipping  conditions,  1936   995 

Trade  agreement  with  South  Africa..  330 
Trade  agreement  with  the  Irish  Free 

State  extended   62 


Page 

Germany — C  on. 

Trade  in  1936,  with  China   647 

with  the  Netherlands   306 

Trading  conditions   1108 

Wheat,  duty  reduced   89 

imports,  Jan.-March,  1937,  and  mar- 
ket  960 

market  situation   26 

Gloves 

Netherlands,  imports  of  leather  work 

from  Canada,  1936   574 

imports  of  rubber  in  1936   802 

United  Kingdom,  imports  of  and  mar- 
ket for  leather   50 

Gold 

Australia  and  New  Guinea,  production 

and  exports  in  1936   668 

South  Africa,  production  in  1936. .  . .  323 

Grain 

Argentina,  elevator  construction   975 

exports  and  trade  in  1936   337 

grading  under  Grain  Act,  1935. .  . .  337 
official  estimates  of  1936-37  crop.  ..30,805 

Belgium,  imports  in  1936    601 

licence  tax  -cancelled  360,449 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1936   1044 

Denmark,  amendments  to  Grain  Law. 

359, 1114 

Germany,  duties  reduced   89 

production  in  1936  594,959 

Irish  Free  State,  imports  and  produc- 
tion  513 

Japan,  production  in  1936   558 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936    609 

from  Canada   572 

monopoly  tax  reduced. .  .  .89, 151,697, 816 

Palestine,  crop  prospects   830 

South  Africa,  maize  crop  estimate..  883 
United  Kingdom,  imports  from  Ca- 
nada, 1936   193 

Jan.-March,  1937   771 

imports  in  1936,  into  port  of  Bris- 
tol 508,940 

into  Scotland   201 

into  South  Wales   829 

scheme  for  assistance  to  growers. .  1091 
United   States,  co-operative  market- 
ing  1018 

imports  of  and  market  for  Cana- 
dian barley   578 

See  also  Corn  and  Wheat 

Grain  Elevators 

Argentina,   construction   758 

Great  Britain 

See  United  Kingdom 

Grenada 

See  British  West  Indies 
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Guatemala 

Agricultural  industry  in  1936    524 

Certificates   of   origin,  requirements 

for   449 

Customs  regulations  changed    . .    . .  1129 

Economic  conditions  in  1936   524 

Exchange  conditions   222 

Exports  in  1935   1172 

Flour,  duty  reduced  on  rye   152 

Foreign  trade  in  1936   1172 

Imports  in  1935,  detailed   1172 

Parcel    post    shipments,  commercial 

invoice  required   314 

Trade  with  Canada  in  1935   1175 

Wheat  production   525 

Gypsum 

China,  production   1125 

H 

Hair  (Animal) 

Belgium,  imports  in  1936   682 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936   607 

Haiti 

Documentation    for:       new  leaflet 

available   361 

Exports  in  1935-36   1079 

Imports  in  1935-36   1079 

from  Canada   1080 

Trade  agreement  with  Canada..    ..  816 

Hams 

See  Bacon  and  Hams 

Hardware 

New  Zealand,    imports,  Jan.-Sept., 

1936   102 

Hardwood  Logs 

China,  imports  in  1936    285 

See  also  Lumber  and  Timber 

Hay 

United  Kingdom,  imports  and  mar- 
ket  1147 

imports  into  North  of  England..  300 

market  in  Scotland  in  1936   203 

production  in  1936   1146 

in  North  of  England   299 

See  also  Feedstuffs 

Heels  and  Soles  (Rubber) 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  market  468 

Netherlands,  market   961 

Norway,  imports  and  market   206 

Herring 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  im- 
ports of  pickled  and  smoked, 
1936   1044 

China,  imports  of  salt  into  Tientsin, 

1936   917 

Hongkong,  imports  of  dry  salt,  1936  997 

Netherlands,  production  of  fresh  and 

pickled,  1936   834 

42805— 3  J 
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Hides  and  Skins 

Australia,   New   South   Wales,  sales 

of  rabbit  skins  at  Sydney..  ..  880 

Belgium,  imports  in  1936    679 

China,  imports  and  market   46 

France,     imports     from    Canada  in 

1936   841 

Irish  Free  State,  bounty  on  exports  of 

calf  skins   489 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936   752 

from  Canada   574 

See  also  Furs  (Raw  and  Dressed) 

and  Leather 

Hog  Bristles 

China,  exports  in  1936    553 

Honduras 

Credit  facilities   83 

Currency,  banking  and  exchange. ...  82 

Documentation   84 

Exchange  control  and  effect  of . .  . .  147 
Licences  for  commercial  samples  and 

travellers   85 

Marking  and  packing  requirements  for 

shipments   84 

Points  for  exporters  to   80 

Ports  of  entry   81 

Weights  and  measures   81 

Honey- 
Belgium,  imports  in  1936   601 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936    607 

from  Canada   572 

United    Kingdom,    imports  of  and 

market  for  Canadian   775 

Hongkong 

Communication,  development  of  fa- 
cilities in  South  China   436 

Economic  conditions  in  1936   435 

Exchange  conditions  in  1936   437 

Exports  in  1936    397 

Flour,  imports  and  market,  Oct.-Dec, 

1936   434 

Imports  in  1936   397 

from  Canada,  detailed   994 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  V. 
E.  Duclos,  Hongkong: 

February  2,  1937   997 

February  9,  1937   435 

February  9.  1937   555 

May  1,  1937   994 

Report  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner K.  F.  Noble,  Hongkong: 

February  5,  1937    434 

Shipping  conditions  in  1936    438 

Trade   with   the   British   Empire  in 

1936    399 

Horses  { 

Irish  Free  State,  census  and  exports, 

1936    515 

Netherlands,  imports  of  slaughter  in 

1936    606 

United  Kingdom,  imports  into  South 

Wales  in  1936   829 
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Horses — Con. 

United  States,  imports  from  Canada  476 

market   476 

production..   476 

See  also  Livestock 

Hosiery- 
Belgium,  imports  in  1936    683 

Irish  Free  State,  import  quota  chang- 
ed..  ..   ....  977 

imports  from  Canada  in  1936..   ..  466 

Malta,  imports  in  1936   1164 

Netherlands,   imports   from  Canada, 

1936   574 

New  Zealand,  imports,  Jan.-Sept.,  1936  100 
United   Kingdom,  duty  on  silk  re- 
duced   696 


I 

Import  Regulations 

See  Tariff  Changes  and  Import  Regula- 
tions 

India 

Beverages  (alcoholic)  marking  require- 


ment  1081 

Cement,  industry  in  1936   260 

Economic  conditions  in  1936   258 

Exports  in  1936  258,950 

Foreign  trade  in  1936   949 

Imports  in  1936  259,950 

Iron  and  steel  industry  in  1936..   ..  261 

Jute,  production  and  exports  in  1936.  260 

Mail,  destruction  of  on  "Ranpura".  ..  73 
Report  of  Trade  Commissioner  R.  T. 
Young,  Calcutta: 

January  6,  1937   258 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Paul 
Sykes,  Calcutta: 

March  30,  1937   783 

April  22,  1937   949 

April  24,  1937   991 

May  11,  1937   1101 

May  17,  1937   1104 

Sugar  industry  in  1936   261 

Textile  industry  in  1936..  ........  260 

Tobacco,  exports  to  the  United  King- 
dom, 1936   502 

production  in  1936   502 

Trade  agreement  with  Japan   977 

Trade  with  Canada   951 

Wheat,  crop  forecasts,  1936-37..  ..783,1104 

imports  and  exports  784,1105 

production  and  marketing   1101 

Insulators  (Glass) 

New  Zealand,  duty  changed   816 

Iraq 

Foreign  trade  in  1936   1165 

Irish  Free  State 

Acid  sodium  phosphate,  duty  changed  183 
Agricultural  conditions  .  ..  ..258,513 


Agricultural  implements  and  machin- 
ery, imports  from  Canada,  1936  466 


Page 


ish  Free  State — Con. 

Apparel,  imports  from- Canada,  1936..  466 

Apples  (fresh),  duty  removed   585 

imports  from  Canada  in  1936..   ..  466 

Barley,  imports  and  production,  1936.  513 
Boots  and  shoes,  import  quota  reduced 

on  leather.   401 

Budget  for  1937  :   ^79 

Butter,  production  and  exports   515 

Calf  skins,  bounty  on  exports..  ..  ..  489 

Cattle,  census  in  1936   514 

exports  in  1936  293,514 

Dairy  products,  exports  to  the  United 

Kingdom,  April,  1937.   991 

Duties  changed   976 

Economic  conditions  564,99b 

Eggs,  exports  in  1936   516 

Electrical  development  in  1936   566 

Exports  in  1936,  detailed  463,465 

to  Canada   467 

Fish  (canned),  imports  from  Canada, 

1936   466 

Flax,  production  in  1936   514 

Flour,  imports  in  1936   513 

from  Canada   466 

milling  regulations  183,313 

Footwear  (rubber),  import  quotas  fixed  449 

Foreign  trade  in  1936   462 

Government  finances   669 

Horses,  census  and  exports  in  1936.  ..  515 

Hosiery,  import  quota  changed   977 

Imports,  1936,  detailed  462,464 

Jan.-March,  1937   991 

Leather,  imports  from  Canada  in  1936  467 

Livestock,  census  in  1936   51,4 

exports  514,991 

Maize  meal  mixture,  milling  regula- 
tions 89,976 

Motor  vehicles,  assembly  of . .  . .  , .  . .  1054 

census  in  1936   567 

imports  in  1936   1055 

Newsprint,  imports  from  Canada,  1936  467 

Oats,  production  in  1936   513 

Offals,  export  bounty  on  sheep  and 

lamb   857 

Paint  materials,  imports  and  market.  780 
Paints    and    varnishes,   imports  and 

market  -  780 

Peat,  development  of  industry   516 

Pianos  and  parts,  imports  and  market  169 
Pigs  and  pig  products,  export  bounties 

increased   584 

Potatoes,  production  and  exports,  1936  514 

Radios,  imports  and  market   204 

Railways,  financial  condition   567 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  James 
Cormack,  Dublin: 

December  19,  1936   62 

January  30,  1937   258 

February  26,  1937   400 

March  1,  1937   462 

March  13,  1937..   513 

March  15,  1937   564 

March  25,  1937   622 

March  25.  1937..   622 

April  15,  1937   779 

May  15,  1937   990 
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Irish  Free  State — Con. 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner A.  J.  Tingley,  Dublin: 

January  18,  1937   169 

January  25,  1937  ..  204 

March  15,  1937   516 

April  12,  1937   780 

May  15,  1937   1054 

May  15,  1937  ..  1094 

Sugar  and  sugar  products,  emergency 

duty  removed   528 

Sugar  beet,  production  in  1936..    ..  514 

Timber,  imports  from  Canada,  1936..  466 

Trade  agreements  extended: 

with  Germany   62 

with  the  United  Kingdom   400 

Wheat,  duty  removed   696 

imports  in  1936. .   513 

from  Canada   466 

.  increased  prices  for  home-grown..  121 

production..    . .    . .  ..258,513 

Irish  Moss 

Irish  Free  State,  production  and  ex- 
ports  1094 

Iron  and  Steel 

Belgium,   exports    of    and  products, 

1936   1004 

imports  of  and  products,  1936. .   . .  1004 

production  in  1936   142 

France,  production  in  1936    742 

Guatemala,   imports  of  products  in 

1935   1174 

India,  industry  in  1936   261 

Japan,  exemption  from  duty  on  pro- 
ducts  857 

Malta,  imports  of  manufactures,  1936  1164 
New    Zealand,    imports,  Jan-Sept., 

1936   101 

South  Africa,  production  in  1936..  ..  327 

Sweden,  production  in  1936   1112 

United  Kingdom,  duty  reduced..   ..  448 

industry  in  North  of  England,  1936  299 

industry  in  South  Wales   375 

production  in  South  Midlands,  1936  511 

production  in  South  Wales,  1936..  511 

scarcity  in  Scotland   461 

United  States,  production  in  1936  . .  234 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

United  Kingdom,  duty  removed..  ..  695 

Iron  and  Steel  (Scrap) 

China,  imports  and  market   724 

Japan,  imports  and  market   626 

United  Kingdom,  demand   512 

Iron  (Hoop) 

Australia,  deferred  rates  of  duty  fur- 
ther postponed   696 


Iron  Ore 

China,  production  and  exports..    ..  1122 


Page 

Italy 

Aluminium,  production   . .    756 

Economic   self-sufficiency,  movement 

for   756 

Exchange  regulations,  notice  to  ex- 
porters  regarding..    . .    ..    ..  692: 

Fishing,  proposed  establishment  of 

national  industry   207" 

Flour,  duty  reduced   184 

Land  reclamation   624 

Reports  of  Trade   Commissioner  A. 
B.  Muddiman,  Milan: 

January  15,  1937..   207 

March  25,  1937   624 

April  1,  1937.   756 

Report  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner J.  C.  Depocas,  Milan: 

June  1,  1937   1161 

Wheat,  duty  reduced   184 

expenditures  on  campaign   758 

J 

Jamaica 

See  British  West  Indies 


Jams 

British    West   Indies,    Jamaica,  im- 
ports in  1936   1045 

Japan,  imports  in  1936    974 

Japan 

Aluminium,    imports    from  Canada, 

1936..   485 

Bicycles,  imports  in  1935   59 

production  and  exports  of  and  parts  57 
Certificates  of  origin,  exemption  from 

requirements   90 

Copper,  imports  in  1936   439 

production  in  1936   438 

Duties  changed..    ..   401,760 

Duty  changes  proposed   122 

Economic  conditions,  July-Dec,  1936  970 

Exchange  control   625 

Exports  in  1936,  detailed   480 

to  Canada   484 

Fish  (canned),  imports  in  1936..   ..  974 

production  and  exports   972 

Fish  oils,  imports  and  market. ...  86 
Flour,  exemption  from  certificates  of 

origin  requirement   90 

imports  and  market   559 

imports  from  Canada  in  1936  . .  . .  486 

production  and  exports   559 

Foreign  trade  in  1936    479 

summary  of   483 

Fruits  (canned),  imports  in  1936..  ..  974 

production  and  exports   972 

Grain,  production  in  1936..  ..  .....  558 

Imports  in  1936,  detailed   481 

from  Canada   485 

Iron  and  steel  products,  exemption 

,  from  duty   857 

Iron  and  steel  (scrap),  imports  and 

market   626 

Jams,  imports  in  1936   974 

Lead,  imports  and  market   487 

imports  from  Canada  in  1936..   ..  485 
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Japan — Con. 
Lead   products,   production   and  ex- 
ports  487 

Licences   covering   foreign  purchases 

required   90 

Lumber,  imports  from  Canada  in  1935  485 
Meats  (tinned),  imports  in  1936..  ..  974 
Milk  (condensed),  production  and  ex- 
ports  972 

Milk  (tinned),  imports  in  1936   974 

Newsprint,  imports  from  Canada  in 

1936   485 

Oils  and  fats,  imports  and  market.  ..  86 

production  and  exports   86 

Pulp  (paper),  imports  in  1936   694 

from  Canada   485 

production  in  1936   695 

Pulp  (rayon),  imports  in  1936   694 

production  in  1936    695 

Rayon  fabrics  and  yarns,  production 

and  exports   812 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  P.  V. 
McLane,  Kobe: 

December  16,  1936   57 

February  5,  1937   487 

March  17,  1937   626 

April  19,  1937   1030 

Report  of  Commercial  Secretary  J.  A. 
Langley,  Tokyo: 

February  18,  1937   438 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner T.  J.  Monty,  Tokyo: 

November  4,  1936   59 

March  10,  1937   625 

March  24,  1937   694 

April  2,  1937   812 

April  7,  1937   813 

April  9,  1937   856 

April  22,  1937   975 

April  28,  1937   972 

May  1,  1937   1126 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner A.  K.  Doull,  Tokyo: 

December  1,  1936   86 

February  15,  1937   479 

March  1,  1937   558 

March  9,  1937   560 

April  22,  1937..   970 

Rice,  production  in  1936   813 

Tires  and  tubes,  production  and  ex- 
port of  bicycle   57 

Tourist  trade  in  1935   59 

Trade  agreement,  with  Australia..  ..  121 

with  India   977 

Trade  with  China,  1936   647 

Vegetables  (canned),  imports  in  1936.  974 

production  and  exports   972 

Wheat,  exemption  from  certificates  of 

•rigin  requirement   90 

imports  and  market   558 

imports  from  Canada  in  1936   485 

Wood  for  manufacture  of  rayon  pulp, 

duty  exemption   529 

World's  Fair  at  Tokyo  and  Yokohama, 

1940   59 

Zinc,  imports  from  Canada  in  1936.  . .  485 

imports  of  and  products   1030 

production  of   1030 
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Jars  (Glass) 

South  Africa,  imports  and  market. 

Java 

See  Netherlands  India 


Jellies 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1936   1045 


Jute 


India,  production  and  exports,  1936. 


260 


Jute  Sacks  (Used) 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936   754 

K 

Kerosene 

China,  imports  in  1936   717 

Netherlands  India,  exports  of  petro- 
leum, 1936   1181 


Knives 

United  Kingdom,  duty  changed.  . 


64 


L 

Lard 

Malta,  imports  in  1936   1163 

United  Kingdom,  imports  from  Can- 
ada, 1936  194,197 

See  also  Fats  and  Oils 

Lead 

Belgium,  imports  in  1936   1006 

China,  imports  from  Canada  in  1936.  1124 
Hongkong,  imports  of  pig  in  1936.  ..  996 

Japan,  imports  and  market   487 

imports  from  Canada  in  1936   485 

See  also  Metals  and  Minerals 

Lead  Products 

Japan,  production  and  exports   487 

Leather 

Belgium,  imports  in  1936   679 

Cyprus,  imports  in  1936   1059 

Egypt,  imports  and  market  473,475 

Hongkong,  imports  of  sole  and  upper, 

1936   998 

Irish  Free  State,  imports  from  Ca- 
nada, 1936   467 

Netherlands,   import   restrictions  ex- 
tended  90 

imports  in  1936   752 

United  Kingdom,  imports  from  Ca- 
nada, 1936  195,197 

See  also  Hides  and  Skins 

Leather  Goods 

Belgium,  imports  in  1936   679 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936   754 

Licences  (Travellers') 

Honduras,  regulations   85 
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Linen 

Northern  Ireland,  production  and  ex- 
ports, 1936.   622 

Switzerland,  industry  in  1936   1071 

Linoleums 

New    Zealand,    imports,  Jan.-Sept., 

1936   101 

Linseed 

United  States,  imports  and  market . .  808 
production   808 

Linseed  Cake  and  Meal 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936   612 

United  Kingdom,  regulations  for  ad- 
mission to  preference   815 

See  also  Feedstuffs 

Linseed  Oil 

United  States,  imports  and  market..  808 

Livestock 

Argentina,  organization  of  producers  582 

production  and  exports,  1936..  ..  339 
production   and  exports   of  cattle 

since  1927   172 

Belgium,  imports  in  1936   599 

Irish  Free  State,  census  and  exports, 

1936   514 

exports   of  cattle   to   the  United 

Kingdom,  1936    293 

exports   to    the   United  Kingdom 

in  April,  1937   991 

Netherlands,    imports    of  slaughter 

horses,  1936   606 

New  Zealand,  imports  of  cattle  from 

Canada   105 

United  Kingdom,  census   1145 

imports  into  South  Wales,  1936  ..  829 

imports  of  and  market  for  cattle..  293 

in  Scotland   256 

imports    of  cattle    from  Canada, 

1936  193,196 

United  States,  co-operative  marketing  1019 

imports  of  horses  from  Canada..  476 

industry  in  1936   239 

market  for  horses   476 

Uruguay,  industry  in  1936   693 

Lobster  (Canned) 

Canada,  decreased  pack   1150 

France,  quota  accorded  to  Canada..  1151 
Netherlands,  imports  and  market.  .797, 1114 

imports  in  1936    797 

from  Canada   575 

United  Kingdom,  imports  and  mar- 
ket   1149 

market  in  North  of  England   561 

Lumber  and  Timber 

Australia,  imports  in  1935-36  ..  ..663,666 

Belgium,  imports  in  1936   684 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1936   1047 


Page 

Lumber  and  Timber — Con. 
China,  imports  and  market  in  1936.281,718 
imports  into  Tientsin  in  1936..   ..  920 

Cyprus,  imports  in  1936   1059 

Finland,  exports  in  1936   1063 

France,  imports  from  Canada  in  1936  842 

Hongkong,  imports  in  1936   997 

Irish  Free  State,  imports  from  Ca- 
nada,  1936..    ..   466 

Japan,  duty  exemption  on  imports  of 

wood  for  rayon  pulp   529 

imports  from  Canada  in  1936..   ..  485 

Malta,  imports  in  1936   1163 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936   689 

of  Douglas  fir  from  Canada . .    . .  574 
New    Zealand,    imports,  Jan.-Sept., 

1936..  102,107 

South  Africa,  imports  from  Canada, 

1936..   331 

Sweden,  exports  in  1936    1154 

production  in  1936   1111 

United  Kingdom,  imports  from  Cana- 
da, 1936   195,198 

Jan.-March,  1937..    771 

imports  and  market  in  1936,  Scot- 
land 255,256,384 

West  of  England     421 

imports  in  1936,  into  port  of  Bris- 
tol  942 

into  South  Wales  422,829 

market  ..  ..  ..  15,988 

methods  of  measuring  round  logs. .  199 
United  States,  imports  of  British  Co- 
lumbia Douglas  fir  and  Western 
hemlock   908 

M 

Macaroni 

Hongkong,  imports  in  1936   998 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936   688 

monopoly  tax  changed  585.697 

Siam,  imports  in  1936   1026 

Machinery  and  Apparatus  (Non- 
Electrical) 

Belgium,  imports  in  1936   1006 

See  also  Agricultural  Implements 
and  Machinery 

Maize 

Belgium,  imports  in  1936   602 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936   610 

South  Africa,  crop  estimate   883 

United  Kingdom  imports  into  port 

of  Bristol,  1936   510 

See  also  Grain 

Maize  Meal  Mixture 

Irish  Free  State,  regulations  governing 

weight  proportions  89,976 

Malta 

Exports  in  1936   1164 

Foreign  trade  in  1936   1161 

Imports  in  1936,  detailed   1161 
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Manchukuo 

Economic  conditions  in  1936   856 

Flour,  probable  demand  in  1937  . .  . .  560 

Foreign  trade  in  1936    856 

Soya  beans,  production  and  exports  1126 

Wheat,  crop  estimate  for  1936-37..  560 

Manganese  Ore 

China,  production..   ..   1126 

South  Africa,  production  and  exports  108 

Manures 

British  West  Indies,  British  Honduras, 

•  duty  changed..   921 

Maple 

,  United  Kingdom  market   15 

See  also  Lumber  and  Timber 

Matches 

China,  production  in  1936   552 

Matchwood 

United  Kingdom,  market   18 

Meat  and  Meat  Products 

Argentina,  exports  in  1936   340 

export  subsidy  provided   208 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1936   1045 

China,  imports  and  market   42 

United  Kingdom,  duties  changed  on 

non-Empire  beef  and  veal. ...  63 

Meat  Meal 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936   608 

monopoly  tax  abolished   274 

See  also  Feedstuffs 

Meats  (Canned) 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1936   1045 

Japan,  imports  in  1936..   974 

Medicines 

See  Drugs  and  Medicines 

Metals  and  Minerals 

Australia,  production   668 

production   in   New  South  Wales, 

1936..   427 

Belgium,  exports  in  1936   1003 

imports  in  1936  793,1003 

Chile,  production  in  1936   526 

China,  imports  in  1936  715,1119 

into.  Tientsin   917 

production  and  exports   1119 

Cuba,  imports  of  nickel  and  nickel 

products   77 

France,  imports  from  Canada  in  1936  842 
Hongkong,  imports  in  1936  996,998 
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Metals  and  Minerals — Con. 
Japan,   imports    and    production,  of 

copper,  1936.   438 

imports  and  production  of  zinc..  ..  1030 

imports  from  Canada,  1936    485 

imports  of  and  market  for  lead..  ..  487 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936    685 

from  Canada   ..  573 

Netherlands  India,  exports  of  tin,  1936  1181 
New  Zealand,  imports  from  Canada, 

Jan.-Sept.,  1936   ..  106 

Northern    Rhodesia,    production  in 

1936  .   469 

South  Africa,  production  and  exports 

•of  manganese  ore . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  108 

Southern    Rhodesia,    production  in 

1936   428 

United    Kingdom,   imports   in  1936, 

from  Canada  194,197 

into  port  of  Bristol   942 

into  South  Wales   828 

See  also  Iron  and  Steel 

Metals  (Waste) 

China,  imports  and  market   724 

Japan,  imports  and  market   626 

United  Kingdom,  demand  for  iron  and 

steel  scrap   512 

Mexico 

Beverages,  new  registration  for  im- 
ports required. .  . .  32, 184 

registration  requirement  period  ex- 
tended   817 

Duties  changed  90, 184,  360, 817 

Exchange  control   180 

Foodstuffs,  new  registration  for  im- 
ports required  32,184 

registration  requirement  period  ex- 
tended  817 

Reports  of  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner S.  G.  MacDonald,  Mex- 
ico City: 

December  1,  1936   80 

January  19,  1937   147 

January  20,  1937   178 

January  25,  1937   222 

January  27,  1937   180 

March  22,  1937..   524 

May  24,  1937..   1075 

June  1',  1937   1172 

Mica 

Belgium,  imports  in  1936   793 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936   687 

Milk 

Norway,  co-operative  marketing. .  . .  872 
United  Kingdom,  imports  and  mar- 
kets..    ..  ....  ..  1092 

United  States,  co-operative  market- 
ing  1018 

Milk  (Condensed) 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  im- 
ports in  1936.   1045 
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Milk  (Condensed) — Con. 

Hongkong,  imports  in  1936   996 

Japan,  imports  in  1936..   ......  ..  974 

production  and  exports..   ..   ..   ..  972 

Malta,  imports  in^  1936.   1163 

Netherlands     India,     imports  from 

Canada  in  1935   114 

United  Kingdom,  imports,  Jan.-March, 

1937   1093 

Milk  (Powdered) 

British    West    Indies,    Jamaica,  im- 
ports in  1936   1045 

Japan,  imports  in  1936..  . .  ..  ..  ..  974 

Malta,  imports  in  1936   1163 

Netherlands     India,     imports  from 

Canada,  1935   114 

United      Kingdom,     imports,  Jan.- 
March,  1937..   ..   ..   ..   ....  1093 


Mineral  Oils 

France,  imports  in  1936. 


742 


Minerals 

See  Metals  and  Minerals 

Mining 

China,  legislation   1119 

Motor  Spirit 

China,  imports  in  1936   719 

New  Zealand,  imports,  Jan.-Sept.,  1936  101 

Motor  Spirit  Pumps 

New  Zealand,  imports  restricted..  ..  152 

Motor  Vehicle  Accessories  and  Parts 

Australia,  imports  in  1935-36   661 

Finland,  duties   361 

Malta,  imports  in  1936   1164 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936   799 

Motor  Vehicles 

Australia,  imports  in  1935-36  of  un- 
assembled chassis   661 

statistics  in  New  South  Wales. .  . .  305 

Belgium,  imports  in  1936   1007 

British  Malaya,  imports  in  1936..  ..  888 
British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1936..   1048 

China,  imports  in  1936   716 

into  Tientsin   917 

Cyprus,  imports  in  1936   1060 

Empire  markets  for   138 

France,  production  in  1936   743 

Hongkong,  imports  in  1936   996 

Irish  Free  State,  assembly  in   1054 

census  in  1936   567 

imports  in  1936   1055 

Ne1  herlands,  imports  in  1936   798 

Netherlands  India,  imports  from  Ca- 
nada, 1935   115 

Now    Zealand,    imports,  Jan.-Sept., 

1936  103,107 

Sianj,  imports  in  1936..   1026 
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Motor  Vehicles — Con. 
United  Kingdom,  imports  from  Ca- 
nada, 1936. .  195, 197 

production  and  market   138 

United  States,  production  in  1936..  235 
World  trade  in   137 

N 

Netherlands 

Agricultural  industry   832 

Boots  (rubber),  imports  restricted..  857 
Coal,  production  and  exports  in  1936  834 
Economic   conditions  in   1936..  ..831,902 

Exports  in  1936   264 

to  Canada,  detailed..  ..  ..  ..  ..569,576 

Fish  (sea)  and  eels,  imports  restricted  1129 

Flour,  imports  in  1936  263,836 

production  and  exports  in  1936. .  . .  837 

Foreign  trade  in  1936  261,306,902 

by  countries.  .   306 

Heels  and  soles,  market  for  rubber.  . .  961 
Herrings  (fresh  and  pickled),  produc- 
tion and  exports,  1936   834 

Imports  in  1936    262 

detailed  263,  606,  685,  752,  795 

from  Canada   570 

Leather,  import  restrictions  extended.  90 
Lobster  (canned),  imports  and  market  1114 

Monopoly  tax  changes   89 

151, 226, 274, 585, 697, 816, 835 

Oysters,  exports  in  1936  834 

Reports  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
W.  G.  Stark,  Rotterdam: 

February  2,  1937  261,306 

March  9,  1937   569 

March  16,  1937   606 

March  18,  1937  685,752,795 

April  12,  1937   756 

April  22,  1937   835 

April  24,  1937  831,902 

May  1,  1937  963,1009,1068 

May  11,  1937   961 

May  25,  1937   1114 

Royal  Netherlands  Industries  Fair  at 

Utrecht   756 

Shipbuilding  industry,  1936   834 

Shipping  conditions  in  1936   833 

Tariff,   Netherlands  Law   (No.  260) 

extended.   152 

Toilet  soap,  import  restrictions  ex- 
tended  632 

Wheat,  imports  in  1936   835 

production  in  1936   836 

Netherlands  India 

Ammonium    sulphate,    imports  re- 
stricted  632 

Apparel,  imports  restricted   314 

Documentation,  certificates  of  origin 

required   314 

new  leaflet  available   401 

regulations   225 

Economic  conditions  in  1936   1176 

Exports  in  1935   112 

to  Canada.   112 

Exports  in  1936,  detailed   1179 

Flour  packing  requirements   152 
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Netherlands  India — Con. 

Foreign  trade,  1935   Ill 

1936   1178 

Imports  in  1935   113 

from  Canada,  detailed   113 

Imports  in  1936   1179 

from  Canada   1179 

Paper  and  paper  products,  import  re- 
strictions continued   122 

Surtax  reduced   1033 

Trade  with  the  Netherlands,  1936. ...  308 

Newfoundland 

Agricultural  conditions  in  1936   709 

Economic  conditions  in  1936   705 

Land  settlement  at  Markland   711 

Report  of  Inspector,  Canadian  Trade 

Commissioner    Service,    A.  E. 

Bryan,  St.  John's: 

March  22,  1937   705 

Tenders  invited   529 

New  Guinea  (Mandated  Territory  of) 

Gold,  production  and  exports,  1936. .  668 

Newsprint 

Argentina,  imports  from  Canada. .  . .  214 

Australia,  imports  in  1935-36    662,667 

Belgium,  imports  in  1936   685 

Canada,  chart  showing  exports,  1934-36  302 

China,  imports  in  1936   391 

decline  in  Canadian   391 

imports  into  Tientsin,  1936   919 

Finland,  production   1002 

Hongkong,  imports  in  1936   996 

Irish  Free  State,  imports  from  Canada, 

1936   467 

Japan,  imports  from  Canada,  1936.  ..  485 
Netherlands,  import  restriction  con- 
tinued  122 

imports  in  1936   795 

Netherlands  India,  imports  from  Can- 
ada, 1935   115 

New  Zealand,  imports,  Jan.-Sept.,  1936 

102, 107 

Sweden,  production  and  exports,  1936.  1112 
United  Kingdom,  imports  from  Canada 

1936  195,197 

Jan  .-March,  1937   772 

United  States,  imports,  1936   935 

Jan.-Nov.,  1936   237 

production  in  1936  compared  with 

Canadian   237 

Uruguay,  market   176 

New  Zealand 

Agricultural  industry  in  1936   876 

Documentation  regulations  changed.. 

584,857 

Duties  changed   64 

Duties,  decisions  on  'Classification  and 

rates..  ..  ..  489,1081 

Economic  conditions  in  1936   875 

Exports,  Jan.-Sept.,  1936   97 

to  Canada,  detailed   103 

1936   947 

to  Canada   948 
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New  Zealand — Con. 

Foreign  trade,  Jan.-Sept.,  1936    97 

1936   946 

Imports,  Jan.-Sept.,  1936,  detailed.  ..98,100 

from  Canada,  detailed   105 

1936   946 

from  Canada   947 

Industrial  Efficiency  Act,  provisions. .  249 

Insulators  (glass),  duty  changed   816 

Motor  spirit  pumps,  imports  restricted  152 

Onions,  imports  and  market   781 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  C.  M. 
Croft,  Auckland: 

December  12,  1936   97 

January  4,  1937   249 

March  31,  1937   875 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner R.  P.  Bower,  Auckland: 

April  3,  1937   781 

April  17,  1937   946 

Tenders  invited  361,449 

Tobacco,  production  in  1936   502 

Trade  with  Canada   108 

Nicaragua 

Exchange  control  220, 1021 

Invoice    requirements:    new  leaflet 

available   857 

Nickel 

Cuba,  imports  of  and  products   77 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936   687 

United  Kingdom,  imports  into  port  of 

Bristol,  1936   943 

See  also  Metals  and  Minerals 

Northern  Ireland 

See  United  Kingdom 

Northern  Rhodesia 

Copper,  production  in  1936   469 

Exports,  Jan.-Sept.,  1936    469 

Imports,  Jan.-Sept.,  1936   469 

Minerals,  production  in  1936   469 

Norway 

Agricultural  conditions  in  1936   953 

Dresses,  market  for  ladies'  ready-made  265 

Economic  conditions  in  1936  865,953 

Exchange,  foreign  market  in  1936.  ..  868 

Exports,  Jan.-Nov.,  1936. .   871 

Fish,  industry  and  exports  in  1936.  ..  955 

Foreign  trade,  Jan.-Sept.,  1936   28 

1936..  866,869 

preliminary  figures  for  1936   311 

Fur  farming  in  1936    954 

Imports,  Jan.-Sept.,  1936   28 

Jan.-Nov.,  1936  §   870 

Mercantile  marine  expansion   310 

Milk,  co-operative  marketing  of . .  . .  872 

Pulp  production  in  1936   957 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Rich- 
ard Grew,  Oslo: 

January  12,  1937   148 

January  27,  1937   265 

February  8,  1937   359 

April  15,  1937   803 
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Norway — Con. 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Rich- 
ard Grew,  Oslo — Con. 

April  26,  1937  865,953 

May  25,  1937   1114 

May  28,  1937   1155 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner J.  A.  MacDonald,  Oslo: 

December  12,  1936   28 

January  22,  1937   206 

February  4,  1937   309 

April  19,  1937   872 

May  10,  1937   999 

May  13,  1937   1062 

May  14,  1937   1110 

May  14,  1937   1152 

Rubber  heels  and  soles,  imports  and 

market   206 

Shipping  conditions  in  1936   958 

Nyasaland 

Foreign  trade  in  1936   430 

Tobacco,  production  in  1936  «  501 

O 

Oars  and  Sculls 

United  Kingdom  market   987 

Oat  Products 

Netherlands,  monopoly  tax  reduced..  226 

Oats 

Belgium,  imports  in  1936    602 

Irish  Free  State,  production  in  1936..  513 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936   610 

monopoly  tax  reduced..  ..89,151,697,816 
United  Kingdom,  imports  from  Can- 
ada, 1936   193 

Jan.-March,  1937   771 

imports  in  1936,  into  port  of  Bristol 

510,940 

into  Scotland   202 

scheme  for  assistance  to  growers..  1091 
See  also  Grain 

Oats  (Rolled) 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936   688 

monopoly  tax  reduced   226 

Offals 

Irish  Free  State,  export  bounty  on 

sheep  and  lamb   857 

Oilcloth 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936   755 


Oils 

See  Fats  and  Oils 
Onions 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1936   1046 

New  Zealand,  imports  and  market..  781 

Organs  (Reed) 

United  Kingdom,  duty  reduced. .    . .  696 
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Oysters 

Australia,  imports  in  1935-36   53 

Netherlands,  exports  in  1936   834 

United  Kingdom,  imports  and  market 

in  London   47 

P 

Packing 

Honduras,  requirements  for  shipments  84 
Netherlands  India,  flour,  requirements  152 

Packing-House  Products 

China,  exports   42 

imports  and  market   42 

See  also  Meats  and  Meat  Products 

Paint  Materials 

Irish  Free  State,  imports  and  mar- 
ket  780 

Paints  and  Varnishes 

Belgium,  imports  in  1936   790 

British  West  Indies,  Trinidad,  duties 

changed   760 

China,  imports  in  1936   717 

Irish  Free  State,  imports  and  mar- 
ket  780 

New    Zealand,    imports,  Jan.-Sept., 

1936  101,106 

Palestine 

Agricultural  conditions  in  1936..    ..  670 

Economic  conditions  in  1936   669 

Exports  in  1936  671,739 

Grain,  crop  prospects   830 

Imports  in  1936  671,738 

Shipping,  conditions  in  1936   672 

Trade  with  Canada,  1936   741 

Panama 

Canal  operations  in  1936   851 

Duties  changed   489 

Exchange  conditions                        ..  218 

Postage  rates  to   233 

Railroad  operations  in  1936   852 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  W. 
J.  Riddiford,  Panama  City: 

January  26,  1937   218 

January  26,  1937   219 

January  26,  1937   220 

January  29,  1937   269 

February  19,  1937   341 

May  19,  1937   1021 

May  28,  1937..   1075 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner R.  A.  Cameron,  Panama 
City: 

December  28,  1936   79 

December  31,  1936   147 

April  20,  1937   851 

Paper  and  Paper  Products 

Ceylon,  duty  reduced   314 

China,  imports  in  1936  390,716 

Finland,  exports  in  1936   1063 
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Paper  and  Paper  Products — Con. 
Finland— Con. 

industry  ,  ..  1002 

Netherlands,  import  restrictions  con- 
tinued.  122 

imports  in  1936   795 

from  Canada   575 

Netherlands  India,  imports  from  Can- 
ada, 1935  .  115 

New    Zealand,    imports,  Jan.-Sept., 

1936  ..  102 

Sweden,  production  and  exports,  1936  1112 
Switzerland,  production  in  1936..   ..  1072 
United  Kingdom.,  imports  of  manu- 
factures into  Scotland,  1936. ...  296 
See  also  Newsprint 

Paper  (Old) 

Germany,  imports  and  market. .    . .  1066 

Paper  Pulp 

See  Pulp  (Paper  and  Rayon) 

Parcel  Post 

Guatemala,    commercial    invoice  re- 
quired for  shipments   314 

Patent  Leather 

Egypt,  imports  and  market..    . .    ..  473 

See  also  Leather 

Patent  Medicines 

See  Drugs  and  Medicines 

Payments  Agreements 

Canada  with  Germany  205,676 

United  Kingdom,  suspension  of  Anglo- 
Spanish    87 

Peaches  (Canned) 

United  Kingdom,  imports  from  Can- 
ada, 1936..   507 

market  in  North  of  England   562 

market  in  West  of  England,  1936. .  374 
See  also  Fruits  (canned) 

Pears  (Canned) 

United  Kingdom,  imports  from  Can- 
ada in  1936.   507 

market  in  North  of  England   562 

market  in  West  of  England  in  1936  .  374 
See  also  Fruits  (canned) 

Pears  (Fresh) 

Belgium,  duty  reduced   274 

imports  in  1936   603 

Peas  (Canned) 

United  Kingdom,  market  in  North  of 

England   563 

See  also  Vegetables  (canned) 

Peas  (Chick  and  Dry) 

Cuba,  imports  and  market   433 


Page 

Peat 

Irish  Free  State,  development  of  in- 
dustry  516 

Peru 

Beverages  (alcoholic),  list  of  author- 
ized importers  available..  ..  ..  359 

Cotton,  exports  in  1936   224 

Exports,  Jan.-Sept.,  1936   56 

1936  224,854 

Financial  conditions   223 

Foreign  trade  in  1936   853 

Imports,  Jan.-Sept.,  1936   56 

1936  223,854 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  M.  J. 
Vechsler,  Lima: 

December  15,  1936   56 

;  January  4,  1937   223 

■  January  13,  1937   173 

January  14,  1937   145 

January  18,  1937   177 

January  18,  1937   179 

March  6,  1937   526 

April  3,  1937   853 

May  24,  1937   1116 

Sugar,  exports  in  1936   224 

Petroleum 

China,  imports  in  1936   717 

Netherlands  India,  exports  in  1936.  ..  1181 

Pianos  and  Piano  Parts 

Irish  Free  State,  imports  and  market.  169 

Pickles  and  Preserves 

United  Kingdom,  imports  into  port  of 

Bristol,  1936   941 

Pigs  and  Pig  Products 

Irish  Free  State,  export  bounties  in- 
creased. .  ....    584 

Pine 

United  Kingdom,  market  for  yellow  in 

London   165 

market  prospects  in  Scotland  for 

Quebec  white   256 

See  also  Timber 

Pipes,  Tubes  and  Fittings 

Cuba,  imports  of  aluminium   79 

New  Zealand,  imports,  Jan.-Sept.,  1936  101 

Pit  Props 

Belgium,  imports  in  1936   683 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936  689,690 

Pitwood 

United  Kingdom,  imports  into  South 

Wales  in  1936    423,829 

Plumage 

United  Kingdom,  documentation  re- 
quirements for  imports   121 
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Plywood 

Finland,  exports  in  1936   1063 

industry   1002 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936   691 

United  Kingdom,  market,  in  Scotland.  384 
See  also  Lumber  and  Timber 

Plywood  Veneers 

United  Kingdom,  imports  into  Scot- 
land in  1936   296 

Poles  (Building  and  Telegraph) 

Belgium,  imports  in  1936   683 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1986   690 

Poland 

Commercial  convention  with  Canada, 

Danzig  accedes  to   585 

Commercial  travellers,  certificates  re- 
quired .  ,.  1129 

Exchange  regulations   54 

Poplar 

United  Kingdom,  market   15 

See  also  Lumber  and  Timber 

Portugal 

Samples,  customs  regulations  for  im- 
ports  1081 

Postage 

Panama,  rates  to  .  ..  ..  ..  ..  233 

Potatoes 

Argentina,  crop  in  1937..   911 

imports  and  market   409 

production  and  crop  conditions..  ..  411 
British  West    Indies,    Jamaica,  im- 
ports in  1936   1046 

Irish  Free  State,  production  and  ex- 
ports, 1936   514 

Potatoes  (Seed) 

Argentina,  import  regulations   697 

imports  and  market   409 

imports  in  1936   336 

Cuba,  import  regulations  and  duties 

changed..                               ..  181 

import  regulations  interpreted..   ..  1186 

Preserves 

United  Kingdom,  imports  into  port  of 

Bristol,  1936   941 

Printing  Paper 

China,  imports  of  woodfree  in  1936..  395 
See  also  Newsprint 

Publications 

Agricultural  Situation  and  Outlook..  130 

Canada  1937   129 

Documentation  for  Haiti:  new  leaflet  361 
Documentation   for  .Netherlands  In- 
dia  401 


Page 

Publications — C  on. 

Documentation  for  New  Zealand. .  ..  857 
Exchange  conditions  in  Latin  Ameri- 
can Countries:  second  edition  518,539 


List  of  Departmental   766 

Nicaraguan  Invoice  Requirements  . .  857 

Trade  Agreement  with  Haiti   816 

Pulp  (Paper  and  Rayon) 

Finland,  exports  in  1936..   1063 

industry. .   1002 

Japan,  imports  in  1936.   694 

from  Canada..   485 

production  in  1936   695 

Norway,  production  in  1936   957 

Sweden,  production  and  exports,  1936  1112 

Pulp  Wood 

Belgium,  imports  in  1936. .  ..  '.  .  ..  ..  684 

Germany,  imports  and  market   73 

Japan,  imports  for  manufacture  of 

rayon  pulp  exempted  from  duty  529 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936   690 

from-  Canada. .   574 

United  Kingdom,  imports  and  mar- 
ket  15,18 

United  States,  imports  in  1936   935 

from  Canada   807 

market   806 

R 

Rabbit  Skins 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  sales  at 

Sydney   880 

Radios  and  Radio  Parts 

Belgium,  imports  in  1936   1007 

Irish  Free  State,  imports  and  market  204 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936..   ..   ..  800 

New  Zealand,  imports,  Jan.-Sept.,  1936  102 

,  Railway  Rails 

China,  market  541,549 

market  for  second-hand                ..  727 

United  Kingdom,  duty  on  used  re- 
moved                                 . .  401 

Railways 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  develop- 
ment  895 

China,  improved  condition  and  pro- 
jected development   540 

opening  of  Canton-Hankow  line  . .  557 

sketch  map  of  lines   543 

table  accompanying  available . .  . .  551 
Panama,  railroad  company,  operations 

in  1936   852 

Turkey,  development                       ..  846 

Railway  Ties  (Sleepers) 

Belgium,  imports  in  1936   684 

China,  imports  and  market  in  1936.  .  284 

imports  into  Tientsin  in  1936. ...  920 

market  540,549 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936..  ..   ..  691 
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Rayon  Fabrics  and  Yarns 

China,  imports  in  1936   721 

Japan,  production  and  exports. .    . .  812 

New  Zealand,  imports,  Jan.-Sept.,  1936  101 

Rayon  Pulp 

See  Pulp  (Paper  and  Rayon) 


Redwood  (California) 

Cuba,  duty  changed   1033 

Refrigerators  (Ice) 

United  Kingdom,  market  in  North  of 

England   297 

Rice 

China,  imports  in  1936    719 

into  Tientsin   918 

Japan,  production  in  1938   813 

Rolled  Oats 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936   688 

monopoly  tax  reduced   226 

Rope  and  Twine 

British   West    Indies,    Jamaica,  im- 
ports in  1936   1048 

R*umania 

Foreign  trade  in  1936   1026 

Roundwood 

United  Kingdom,  market   15 

methods  of  measuring   199 


See  also  Lumber  and  Timber 
Rubber 

Netherlands  India,  exports  in  1936..  1180 


Rubber  Goods 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936   802 

Rubber  Heels  and  Soles 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  market  468 

Netherlands,  market   961 

Norway,  imports  and  market   206 

Rye 

Belgium,  imports  in  1936   602 

licence  tax  cancelled  360,449 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936   610 

monopoly  tax  reduced  89,151 

United  Kingdom,  imports  into  Scot- 
land, 1936   202 

See  also  Grain 

Rye  Flour 

Finland,  duties  changed   226 

Guatemala,  duty  reduced   152 


S 

St.  Lucia 

See  British  West  Indies 
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St.  Vincent 

See  British  West  Indies 


Salmon  (Canned) 

Australia,  imports  in  1936   663 

France,  imports  from  Canada,  1936..  841 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936   797 

Netherlands     India,    imports  from 

Canada,  1935   114 

United     Kingdom,     imports  from 

Canada,  1936  194,196 

market  in  1936,  in  Scotland   295 

in  West  of  England   374 

market  in  North  of  England   561 

See  also  Fish  (Canned) 

Salmon  (Frozen) 

France,  imports  from  Canada  in  1936  841 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936   608 

from  Canada . .  . .  ^   572 

Netherlands     India,     imports  from 

Canada,  1935   114 

United     Kingdom,     imports  from 

Canada,  1936   194 

Salt 

China,  production  and  exports   1123 

Samples 

Portugal,  import  regulations   1081 

Sardines  (Canned) 

Australia,  imports  in  1935-36    664 

Egypt,  imports  and  market   475 

Japan,  exports.  Jan.-March,  1937..  ..  975 
See  also  Fish  (Canned) 

Sausage  Casings 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936   608 

Screws  (Wood) 

United   Kingdom,   duty  reduced  on 

non-Empire  products   856 

Sculls 

United  Kingdom,  market   987 

Seed  Potatoes 

See  Potatoes  (Seed) 

Semola 

Malta,  imports  in  1936   1162 

Shingles 

United  States,  quota  on  imports  of 

red  cedar   448 

Shipbuilding 

Northern  Ireland,  industry  in  1936..  622 
United  Kingdom,  industry  in  1936. . 

 133,299,989 

on  the  Clyde   166 
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Conditions  in  1936,  Belgium   144 

British  Malaya   890 

China   555 

Denmark   1158 

Germany   595 

Hongkong   438 

Netherlands   833 

Norway   958 

Palestine   672 

South  Wales   377 

Sweden   1154 

Shoes 

See  Footwear 

Siam 

Duties  changed   977 

Economic  conditions  in  1936..   ..  ..  1022 

Exports  in  1936,  detailed   1023 

Foreign  trade  in  1936   1023 

Imports  in  1936,  detailed   1025 

Silk                                                                                                                :  j 

China,  exports  in  1936   553' 

France,  production  of  and  products, 

XT       1936   745 

New    Zealand,    imports,  Jan.-Sept., 

1936   101 

Silk  (Artificial) 

See  Rayon  Fabrics  and  Yarns 

Silver  Foxes 

Norway,  production  in  1936    954 

United  States,  market  for  pelts,  1936.' 288 

Skates  (Ice  and  Roller) 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936   802 


Skins 

See  Hides  and  Skins 

Slats  (Venetian  Blind) 

United  Kingdom,  market  for  woods 


required  in  manufacturing..  165 
production  and  market   165 

Soap  (Toilet) 

Netherlands,      import  restrictions 

extended   632 

imports  in  1936   \\  689 

Sodium  Phosphate  (Acid) 

Irish  Free  State,  duty  changed   183 

Softwoods 

China,  import?  and  market,  1936..  ..  282 

Hongkong,  imports  in  1936   997 

United      Kingdom,      imports  and 

market  15,988 

market  in  Scotland   384 

See  also  Lumber  and  Timber 
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South  Africa 

Agricultural  conditions,  1936   323 

Jan.-March,  1937   882 

Air  services  325,882 

Bottles  and  jars  (glass),  imports  and 

market   22 

Casks,  imports  and  market   21 

Cooperage  stock,  market   21 

Duties  changed   630 

Economic  conditions,  1936   321 

Jan.-March,  1937   880 

Empire  Exhibition,  1936   322 

Exports.  1936   321 

to  Canada   330 

Jan.-Feb.,  1937   884 

Foreign  trade  in  1936   321 

Fruits  (dried),  exports  in  1935-36..  ..  324 

Fruits  (fresh),  exports  in  1935-36..  ..  324 

Gold,  production  in  1936   323 

Imports.  1936,  from  Canada   330 

January  and  February,  1937   884 

Iron  and  steel,  production  in  1936..  327 

Maize,  crop  estimate,  March,  1937..  883 
Manganese     ore,     production  and 

export   108 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner  G.  R. 
Heasman,  Cape  Town: 

November  25,  1936   21 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner H.  W.  Brighton,  Cape 
Town: 

November  26.  1936   22 

April  16,  1937   880 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner  J.  L. 
Mutter,  Johannesburg : 

February  3,  1937   321 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner J.  C.  Britton,  Johannes- 
burg: 

December  9,  1936   108 

February  8.  1937   428 

February  9,  1937   430 

February  17,  1937   469 

May  5,  1937   966 

May  5,  1937   1097 

Sugar,  production  and  exports..  ..  ..  325 

Timber,  imports  from  Canada,  1936.  331 

Trade  agreement,  with  Australia..  ..  31 

with  Germany   330 

Transport  conference  at  Johannesburg  326 
Washing  machines  (electric),  imports 

and  market   986 

Wheat,  crop  estimate,  March,  1937..  883 

production  in  1935-36    324 

Wool,  production  and  exports   324 

Southern  Rhodesia 

Agricultural  conditions  in  1936   439 

Economic  conditions  in  1936   1097 

Exports,  Jan.-Sept.,  1936    429 

1936   1100 

Foreign  trade,  Jan.-Sept.,  1936    428 

1936   1098 

Imports,  Jan.-Sept.,  1936   429 

1936..   1098 

Minerals,  production  in  1936   428 
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Southern  Rhodesia — Con. 
Tobacco,  exports  to  the  United  King- 
dom, 1936..  ..  501 

production  in  1936    430,501 

Trade  with  Canada  in  1936   -1101 

Soya  Bean  Cake  and  Meal 

United  Kingdom,  market.   . .  292 

market  in  West  of  England..  .'.  ..  356 

Soya  Bean  Oil 

United  Kingdom,  imports  in  1936  and 

market. .   290 

See  also  Fats  and  Oils 

Soya  Beans 

Manchukuo,  production  and  exports. .  1126 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936. ...  . .  611 

from  Canada..  ..  . .   572 

United  Kingdom,  imports  in  1936. .  ..  290 

market  in  West  of  England   356 

production   289 

Spain 

Duties  reduced   529 

Payments   agreement,  suspension  of 

Anglo-Spanish   87 

Wheat,  import  prohibition  removed..  529 

Spruce 

United  Kingdom,  imports  and  market  15,20 
imports,  and   market  in  Scotland, 

1936  255,256,385 

market  for  Sitka  in  London   165 

See  also  Lumber  and  Timber 

Steel 

See  Iron  and  Steel 

Stokers  (Coal) 

United  Kingdom,  market  in  North  of 

England    20 

Straits  Settlements 

-See  British  Malaya 

Straw 

-United  Kingdom,  import  prospects  for 

.1937  in  North  of  England..  ..  300 

production   1149 

in  North  of  England,  1936. .....  300 

Sugar 

.  t.  British  West  Indies,  Trinidad,  imports 

of  icing  restricted   122 

India,  production  in  1936   261 

Irish  Free  State,  emergency  duty  on 

and  products  removed..   ..   ..  528 

Netherlands  India,  exports  in  1936.  ..  1180 

Peru,  exports  in  1936..  . .   224 

South  Africa,  production  and  exports.  325 

Sugar  Beet 

Irish  Free  State,  production  in  1936. .  .514 
Agricultural  conditions  in  1936  . .  ..  ..  1113 

Economic  conditions  in  1936  183,1110 

Exports  in  1936    ..  1153 


c  ,  Page 
Sweden 

Flour,  milling  regulations  changed.  .. 

151, 1033 

Foreign  trade  in  1936   .  .1110, 1152 

Imports  in  .  1936. .  . ,  . .   ....  ....  1153 

Iron  and  steel,  production  in.  1936.  . .  •  1112 
Paper,  production  and  exports,  1936. .H  1112 
Pulp,  production  and  exports,  1936.  . .  1112 
Shipping  conditions  in  1936. .  ....  . .  1154 

Timber,  exports  in  1936   ..  1154 

production  in  1.936   1111 

Wheat,  duty  reduced   ..  ..  ..  314 

reduction  in  tax  levy   528 

Wood-pulp,  exports  in  1936   1154 

Switzerland 

Agricultural  conditions  in  1936   1069 

Economic  conditions  in  1936  963,1068 

Exports  in  1936. .  ..  ..   1010 

Foreign  trade  in  1936   1009 

Imports  in  1936..   1009 

Paper,  production  in  1936   1072 

Textiles,  production  in  1936   1070 

Trade  with  Canada  in  1936   1011 

Wheat,  imports  from  Canada,  1936..  1012 

T 

Talc 

China,  market..  ..  1125 

Tariff  Changes  and  Import  Regulations 

Argentina,  potatoes*    import  regula- 
tions for  seed   697 

Australia,  coronation  goods,  imports 

prohibited   121 

duties,  changes  in  64,149 

conditions  for  preferential   921 

decisions  on  rates  313,584,696, 

920, 1032, 1185 

deferred   150 

iron  (hoop),  deferred  rates  of  duty 

further  postponed   696 

preference  conditions..  .,  ..  . .  ..  815 

Belgium,    licence    tax    cancelled  on 

grain   ..   ...  ..360,449 

pears  (fresh),  duty  reduced   274 

British  North  Borneo,  patent  medi- 
cines, duty  changed   1033 

British  West  Indies,  Antigua,  coro- 
nation souvenirs,  duties   89 

Bermuda,  duties  changed..  *  89 

British  Guiana,  duties  changed..  ..  151 

entry  tax.  continued  .    . .  32 

British    Honduras,    fertilizers  and 

manures,  duty  changed..    ..  921 

flour,  duty  reduced  . .  921 

coronation  souvenirs,  duties..  ....  32 

Grenada,  duties  changed   150 

Jamaica,  package  tax  law  re-enacted    .  921 
tobacco,  duties  on  manufactured 

increased  . .   . .  . .  65 

valuation     for     duty,  method 

changed.-  585,630 

St.    Lucia,    coronation  souvenirs, 

duties,.   ..   ....   ...  ..   ....  89 

duties  changed.  ..........  . .  921 
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Tariff   Changes  and  Import  Regulations — 

(Continued) 
British  West  Indies— Con. 

St...  Vincent,   coronation  souvenirs, 

duties ....   ......   . .   . .   . .  89 

duties  changed . .   ....   . .   . .   . .  122 

Trinidad,  licence  fee  for  commercial 

.  travellers  repealed   921 

painters'  materials,  duties  changed  760 

sugar,  import  restrictions  on  icing  122 

woollen  piece-goods,  duty  increased  32 

Brunei,  coronation  goods,  duty..    ..  65 
Canada,  exports  to  the  United  King- 
dom in  1936  with  present  United 
Kingdom  tariff  rates  on  such 

goods   415' 

exports,  to  the  United  States  under 
quota  provisions  of  trade  agree- 
ment ..  ..  171,387,479,651,936,1167 
exports  to  the  United  States  under 
the  trade  agreement  effective 
from  January  1,  1936.  .41, 116,  244, 444, 
652,898,1168 

Ceylon,  paper,  duty  reduced   314 

preferential  tariff  extended..   ..   ..  150 

China,    consular   invoices,   new  pro- 
cedure for   88 

documentation,    suggestion  regard- 
ing prompt  delivery   90 

Colombia,   consular  fees,  change  in 

payment..   977 

Cuba,  consular  invoices  and  bills  of 

lading,  certification  required  . .  360 
documentation,  changes  in  regula- 
tions  1033 

duties,  maximum  and  minimum  ex- 
tended..  631 

potatoes  (seed),  import  regulations 

and  duties  changed   181 

import  regulations  interpreted  ..  1186 
redwood,    duty   changed    on  Cali- 
fornia  1033 

Czechoslovakia,  certificates  of  origin 

required  for  certain  imports. .  697 

Denmark,  flour  surtax  abolished.    ..  359 

grain'law  amendments  359,1114 

Import  Control  Law  extended..   ..  803 

wheat,  surtax  abolished  on  hard..  359 

El  Salvador,  duties  changed   184 

footwear  (rubber),  duties  changed..  184 

minimum  tariff  accorded  to  Canada  1186 

Finland,  duties  changed  226,361 

feedstuff's,  duties  increased   1128 

imports  prohibited   760 

flour  (rye),  duties  changed..   ..   ..  226 

France,  quotas  allotted  to  Canada.  .89, 585 

lobsters  (canned)   151 

Germany,  grain,  duties  reduced..    ..  89 
Guatemala,  certificates  of  origin,  re- 
quirements for   449 

flour  (rye),  duty  reduced   152 

import  regulations  changed   1129 

parcel  post,  commercial  invoice  re- 
quired for  shipments   314 

Haiti,     documentation,    new  leaflet 

available  on   361 

India,  beverages  (alcoholic),  marking 

requirement   1081 
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Tariff   Changes  and  Import  Regulations — 

(Continued) 
Irish  Free  State,  apples  (fresh),  duty 

removed.   585 

boots,  and  shoes   (leather),  import 

quota  reduced   401 

calf,  skins,  export  bounty  on   489 

duties  changed   976 

flour, . milling  regulation  183,313 

footwear  (rubber),    import  quotas 

.fixed   449 

hosiery,  import  quota  changed . .  . .  977 

maize    meal    mixture,  regulations 

governing  weight  proportions.  .89,  976 

"offals,  export  bounty  on  sheep  and 

lamb   857 

pigs  and  pig  products,  export  boun- 
ties increased   584 

sodium     phosphate     (acid),  duty 

changed   183 

sugar  and  sugar  products,  emergency 

duty  removed   528 

wheat,  duty  removed. .   696 

Italy,  flour  and  wheat,  duty  reduced..  184 
Japan,  certificates  of  origin,  exemp- 
tions from  requirements ......  90 

duties  changed  ,    . .  401 ,  760 

duty  changes  proposed   122 

flour,  exemption  from  certificates  of 

>  origin  requirement   90 

iron  and  steel  products,  exemption 

from  duty   857 

licences  covering  foreign  purchases 

required   90 

wheat,  exemption  from  certificates 

of  origin  requirement.   90 

wood,  duty  exemption  on  imports 

for  manufacture  of  rayon  pulp  529 
Mexico,  duties  changed. .  . .  90, 184,  360,817 

new  registration   required  for  im- 
ports..   ..   32,184 

registration  requirement  period  ex- 
tended.  817 

Netherlands,  import  restrictions.  .90, 122,  632, 

857, 1129 

monopoly  tax  changes. .  .  .89, 151, 226. 274, 
585,  697, 816, 835 
Netherlands    Law    (No.  260)  ex- 
tended.  152 

Netherlands  India,    ammonium  sul- 
phate, restriction  on  imports. .  632 
apparel,  restriction  on  imports. .  . .  314 
certificate   of  origin  required..    ..  314 
documentation,   new   leaflet  avail- 
able.. .  ..  .   401 

flour  packing  requirements   152 

surtax^  reduced   1033 

New  Zealand,  documentation  regula- 
tions changed  584,857 

duties  changed   64 

duty  classification  decisions   1081 

duty  rate  decisions   489 

insulators,  duty  changed  on  glass..  816 
motor  spirit  pumps,  restriction  on 

imports    152 

Panama,  duties  changed. .  ......  . .  489 
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Tariff   Changes   and   Import  Regulations — 

(Continued) 
Poland,  commercial  travellers'  certifi- 
cates required   1129 

import  regulations   ..  55 

Portugal,  sample*,  import  regulations.  1081 

Siam,  duties  changed   977 

South  Africa,  duties  changed   630 

Spain,  duties  reduced   529 

wheat,  import  prohibition  removed.  529 
Straits   Settlements,   whisky,  import 

regulations  changed   32 

Sweden,  flour-milling  regulations.  .151, 1033 

wheat,  duty  reduced   314 

tax  levy  reduced   528 

United  Kingdom,  beef  and  veal,  duties 

changed  on  non-Empire   63 

coronation  souvenirs,  duty  on  silk..  630 

duties  changed  63, 274 

401, 1128 

duty  revision  proposals   63 

flour,  quota  payments   226 

suspended   695 

hosiery,  duty  reduced  on  silk   696 

Imperial  preference  regulations,  re- 
vised edition   313 

imports  from  Canada  in  1936  with 
present  United  Kingdom  tariff 

rates  on  such  goods   415 

iron  and  steel,  duty  reduced   448 

iron  and  steel  bars,  d«ty  removed . .  695 

knives,  duty  changed   64 

linseed  cake  and  meal,  regulations 

for  admission  to  preference.  ..  815 

organs,  duty  redueed  on  reed   606 

plumage,    documentation  require- 
ments  121 

railway  rails  (used),  addition  to  Free 

List   401 

screws,  duty  reduced  on  non-Empire 

imports  of  wood   856 

umbrella  parts,  duties  changed..  ..  528 
United  States,  imports  from  Canada 
under  the  quota  provisions  of 
the  trade  agreement..  ..171,387,479, 
651,936,1167 
imports   from    Canada   under  the 
trade  agreement  effective  from 

January  1,  1936  41,116 

244, 444,652,898,1168 
regulations  for  imports  into  Free 

Trade  Zone  for  New  York..  ..  248 
shingles,  quota  on  imports  of  red 

•cedar   448 

Yugoslavia,  parcel-post  imports,  cus- 
toms procedure   151 

See  also  Trade  Agreements 

Tenders  Invited 

Newfoundland,  cement   529 

New  Zealand  361,449 

Textiles 

British  Malaya,    imports    of  cotton 

piece-goods  in  1936   887 

China,  imports  of  rayon  in  1936..  ..  721 

industry  in  1936    552,553 

France,  production  of  silk  in  1936.  ..  745 

India,  industry   260 
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Textiles — con. 

Japan,    production    and    exports  of 

rayon.   812 

New  Zealand,  imports,  Jan  .-Sept.,  1936  101 
Northern  Ireland,  production  and  ex- 
ports of  linen,  1936   622 

Peru,  exports  of  cotton,  1936   224 

Switzerland,  production  in  1936   1070 

United  Kingdom,  industry  in  North 

of  England,  1936   298 

United  States,  industry  in  1936   236 

Timber 

See  Lumber  and  Timber 

Tin 

China,  production  and  exports   1121 

Netherlands  India,  exports  in  1936.  . .  1181 
See  also  Metals  and  Minerals 

Tinplate 

United  Kingdom,  exports  to  Canada 

from  South  Wales,  1936   426 

production    in    and   exports  from 

South  Wales   424 

Tires  and  Tubes 

Belgium,  imports  in  1936    681 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports, 

1936   1048 

Cyprus,  imports  in  1936   1060 

Japan,    production    and    export  of 

bicycle.   57 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936   798 

New  Zealand,  imports,  Jan.-Sept.,  1936  103 

Tobacco  (Raw  and  Manufactured) 

Australia,  production   427 

Belgium,  imports  in  1936   604 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  duties 

increased  on  manufactured..  ..  65 

imports  in  1936   1046 

Canada,  production  in  1936   502 

China,  imports  in  1936   720 

production  of  cigarettes  in  1936..  ..  552 

Cyprus,  imports  in  1936   1059 

India,  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom 

in  1936   502 

production  in  1936..   502 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936   796 

Netherlands  India,  exports  in  1936.  . .  1182 

New  Zealand,  production  in  1936. .  . .  502 

Nyasaland,  production  in  1936   501 

Southern   Rhodesia,   exports   to  the 

United  Kingdom  in  1936   501 

production  in  1936   430,501 

United  Kingdom,  imports  and  market 

in  1936   497 

imports  from  Canada,  1936. .  .  .194, 197,502 

Jan.-March,  1937..   771 

imports  into  port  of  Bristol,  1936. .  942 

Tobago 

See  British  West  Indies 

Toilet  Articles 

Belgium,  imports  in  1936   791 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936    689 
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Tomatoes  (Canned) 

United  Kingdom,  imports  and  market  729 

market  in  North  of  England   562 

market  in  West  of  England   373 

Tomato  Products 

United  Kingdom,  imports  and  market  729 

Tools  (Artificers') 

New    Zealand,    imports,  Jan.-Sept., 

1936   101 

Toys 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936    802 

Trade  Agreements 

Australia,  with  Belgium   31 

with  Czechoslovakia   31 

with  France  31,88 

with  Japan   121 

with  South  Africa   31 

Canada,  Commercial  Convention  with 

Poland  acceded  to  by  Danzig..  585 

with  Haiti   816 

with  the  United  Kingdom,  signed 

February  23,  1937..   ..   ..  ..321,342 

El  Salvador,  treaties  entered  into  in 

1936   1078 

India  with  Japan   977 

Irish  Free  State,  with  Germany,  ex- 
tension of  1935  agreement..  ..  62 
with  the  United  Kingdom,  exten- 
sion and  amendments   400 

South  Africa  with  Germany   330 

United  Kingdom,  with  Argentina..  ..  30 

with  Cuba   400 

with  Yugoslavia   31 

United  States,  existent  and  proposed  242 

with  El  Salvador   448 

Trade  Marks  and  Patents 

Cuba,  registration  advised   443 

Trinidad 

See  British  West  Indies 

Tungsten 

China,  production  and  exports   1122 

Turkey 

Crop  estimates  for  1936    847 

Economic  conditions  in  1936   843 

Exports  in  1936   844,907 

Foreign  trade  in  1936    843,907 

Imports,  1936   907 

general  regime  of  and  quotas. .  . .  844 
Railway  development   846 

Twine 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1936   1048 

Typewriter  Ribbons 

China,  imports  and  market   1182 
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U 

Umbrella  Parts 


United  Kingdom,  duties  changed..  ..  528 

Unfederated  Malay  States 

See  British  Malaya 

United  Kingdom 

Agriculture,  assistance  to  and  devel- 
opment of   1091 

conditions  in  1936   136 

in  Scotland   167 

in  South  Wales   377 

Apples   (canned),  imports  from  Ca- 
nada, 1936   506 

market  in  North  of  England . .    . .  562 

market  in  West  of  England   373 

Apples  (dried),  imports  from  Canada, 

1936   459 

market   457 

Apples  (fresh),  imports  into  Scotland, 

1936    296 

Asparagus  (canned),  market  in  North 

of  England   563 

Bacon  and  hams,  imports  and  market, 

1936   353 


imports  from  Canada  in  1936.  .193, 196,  356 
imports  into  and  market  in  Scot- 


land, 1936   295 

Barley,  imports  in  1936,  into  port  of 

Bristol   509 

into  Scotland   202 

Beans  with  pork  (canned),  market  in 

North  of  England   563 

Beef  and  veal,  duties  changed  on  non- 
Empire    63 

Birch,  market  for   15 

Box  shooks,  market  in  Scotland . .   . .  385 

British  Industries  Fair,  1937,  results..  459 

Budget,  1937   778 

Building  Trades'  Exhibition  at  Man- 
chester  779 

Canada     Calling     Britain  publicity 

campaign   538 

Canadian  products  in,  uniformity  of 
quality  and  continuity  of  sup- 
plies essential   537 

Carbo-ice,    establishment    in  South 

Wales  of  Canadian  plant..   ..  376 

Cattle,  imports  and  market  in  1936..  293 

in  Scotland   256 

Cedar    (Western   red),   imports  into 

and  market  in  Scotland,  1936.  .255, 256 

Cheese,  imports  into  Scotland,  1936..  296 
Coal,  effects  of  trade  agreements  on 

industry  in  South  Wales   382 

exports  from  South  Wales  in  1936.375,382 

production  and  prices  in  Scotland..  1053 
prospects  for  South  Wales  industry 

in  1937   383 

trade  in  South  Wales  in  1936..  ..375,378 

Coronation  souvenirs,  duty  on  silk..  630 
Diatomaceous     earth,    imports  and 

market   937 
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Doors,  imports  into  and  market  in 

Scotland,  1936   ..255,296 

market   in   West   of   England  for 

Douglas  fir   422 

Douglas  fir,  imports  into  and  market 

in  Scotland  255,256 

market  in  West  of  England   422 

Duties  changed  63,274,401,1128 

Duty  revision  proposals   63 

Economic  conditions  130,769 

in  North  of  England  297,988 

in  Scotland.'.  .   166 

in  South   Midlands.   1936   617 

in  South  Wales   374 

in  West  of  England   563 

on  Merseyside   621 

Eggs,  imports  into  Scotland,  1936  ..  296 

Empire  Exhibition  at  Glasgow  . .   . .  386 

Export  Credits  Guarantee  Scheme  . .  1091 

Exports  in  1936  131,164,198,369 

from  port  of  Bristol                      . .  943 

from  South  Wales,  detailed   830 

to  Canada   198 

Exports,  Jan.-Sept.,  1936,  to  Canada  136 

Jan  .-March,  1937   770 

to  Canada. .   774 

Feedstuffs.  market   1137 

market  in  Scotland,  1936   203 

official  method  of  analysis   1139 

production  in  1936   1145 

Flour,  imports  into  and   market  in 

West  of  England,  1936    510 

imports  into  Scotland  in  1936..   ..  202 

quota  payments   226 

suspended   695 

Footwear,  production  in  the  South 

Midlands,  1936   619 

Footwear  (rubber),  imports  into  Scot- 
land, 1936   296 

Foreign  trade,  1936  162,369 

December,  1936   131 

Fruits  (canned),  imports  from  Can- 
ada, 1936   506 

imports  and  market   505 

imports  into  Scotland,  1936   294 

market  in  North  of  England   561 

Gloves  (leather),  imports  and  market  50 
Grain,  imports  into  port  of  Bristol, 

1936   508 

scheme  for  assistance  to  growers.  ..  1091 

Hay,  imports  and  market   1147 

imports  into  North  of  England. .  ..  300 

market  in  Scotland,  1936   203 

production  in  1936  299,1146 

Honey,  imports  of  and  market  for 

Canadian   775 

Hosiery  (silk),  duty  reduced   696 

Imperial  preference  regulations,  revised 

edition                                  . .  313 

Imports  from  Canada  in  1935,  further 

analysis  of                           . .  656 
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Imports,  Jan.-Sept.,  1936,  from  Can- 
ada.  136 

1936  131,163,196,369 

from  Canada,  detailed   193 

with  present  United  Kingdom 

tariff  rates  on  such  goods. .  . .  415 

into  port  of  Bristol,  detailed..  ..  939 

into  South  Wales,  detailed   828 

into  West  of  England  .   563 

Jan.-March,  1937. .   770 

from  Canada,  detailed.   771 

International    payments,   balance  in 

1936   413 

Iron  and  steel,  duty  reduced   448 

industry  in  North  of  England,  1936  299 

industry  in  South  Wales   376 

production  in  South  Midlands,  1936  511 

production  in  South  Wales,  1936.  ..  511 

scarcity  in  Scotland..   461 

Iron. and  steel  bars,  duty  removed.  ..  695 

Iron  and  steel  (scrap),  market   512 

Knives,  duty  changed   64 

Linseed  -cake  and  meal,  regulations  for 

admission  to  preference   815 

Livestock  census   1144 

Lobsters  (canned),  imports  and  mar- 
ket  1149 

market  in  North  of  England   561 

Maize,  imports  into  port  of  Bristol, 

1936   510 

Maple,  market   15 

Matchwood,  market   18 

Medicine    Stamp    Duties  legislation, 

proposed  amendments   414 

Merchandise  Marks  Act,  applications 

for  Orders  in  Council..  ..183,312,488 

Milk,  imports  and  market   1092 

Milk  (condensed  and  powdered),  im- 
ports, Jan.-March,  1937   1093 

Motor  vehicles,  production  and  mar- 
ket  138 

Northern  Ireland,  flax,  imports   623 

linen,  production  and  exports,  1936.  622 

shipbuilding  industry  in  1936   622 

Oars  and  sculls,  market   987 

Oats,  imports  into  port  of  Bristol,  1936  510 

imports  into  Scotland,  1936   202 

Organs  (reed),  duty  reduced..  ..  v  696 
Oysters,  imports  into  and  market  in 

London  <   47 

Paper  manufactures,  imports  into  Scot- 
land, 1936                          ..  ..  296 

Payments   agreement,   suspension  of 

Anglo-Spanish                    ..  ..  87 

Peaches  and  pears  (canned),  imports 

from  Canada,  1936   507 

market  in  North  of  England   562 

market  in  West  of  England   374 

Peas  (canned),  market  in  North  of 

England   563 

Pine  (Quebec  white),  marketing  pros- 
pects in  Scotland  for  1937..  ..  256 
Pine  (yellow),  market  in  London..  ..  165 
Pitwood,  imports  into  South  Wales, 

1936   423 

Plumage,  documentation  requirements 

,  for  imports   121 
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Plywood,  market  in  Scotland   384 

Poplar,  market   15 

Pulpwood,  market   15,18 

Railway  rails,  duty  changed  on  used. .  401 
Refrigerators  (ice),  market  in  North 

of  England   297 

Reports  of  Acting    Trade  Commis- 
sioner L.  H.  Ausman,  Bristol: 

January  29,  1937   356 

February  15,  1937   424 

February  16,  1937   374 

February  19,  1937   378 

February  26,  1937   373 

February  26,  1937   421 

March  12,  1937   508 

March  15,  1937   563 

March  16,  1937..   511 

March  16,  1937   617 

April  20,  1937   828 

May  1,  1937   939 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  G. 
B.  Johnson,  Glasgow: 

January  22,  1936                         ..  201 

January  22,  1937   203 

January  25,  1937   255 

January  25,  1937   256 

February  2,  1937   294 

February  11,  1937   386 

March  3,  1937   461 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner J.  M.  Boyer,  Glasgow: 

January  12.  1937..   166 

February  26,  1937   384 

May  11,  1937   1053 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  H.  R. 
Poussette,  Liverpool: 

February  3,  1937   297 

February  4,  1937   297 

May  15,  1937   988 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner Blair  Birkett,  Liverpool: 

December  8.  1936..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  20 

February  9,  1937   299 

March  12,  1937   517 

March  12,  1937   561 

March  30,  1937   621 

April  23,  1937   779 

Reports  of  Chief  Trade  Commissioner 
Frederic  Hudd,  London: 

January  11,  1937  130,162,193 

February  26,  1937   369 

March  3,  1937   413 

March  25.  1937   538 

April  19,  1937   769 

April  22,  1937   778 

May  31,  1937..    1091 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  J.  H. 
English,  London: 

February  4,  1937   289 

February  26,  1937   505 

March  15,  1937   497 

April  7.  1937   729 

April  21,  1937   775 

May  24,  1937    1149 
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Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner H.  L.  Brown,  London: 

December  10,  1936   15 

December  15,  1936   47 

January  5,  1937   199 

January  15,  1937.   165 

May  24,  1937   987 

May  31,  1937   1137 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner S.  V.  Allen,  London: 

December  24,  1936   50 

January  14.  1937..   137 

March  1,  1937   457 

April  2,  1937   656 

May  13,  1937.   937 

Reports  of  Animal  Products  Trade 
Commissioner  W.  A.  Wilson, 
London: 

February  2,  1937   293 

Februarv  16,  1937   353 

June  1,  1937..   1092 

Round  logs,  methods  of  measuring. .  199 

Roundwood,  market   15 

Rye,  imports  into  Scotland,  1936..  ..  202 
Salmon  (canned),  market  in  North  of 

England   561 

market  in  Scotland,  1936   295 

market  in  West  of  England,  1936..  374 
Screws  (wood),  duty  reduced  on  non- 
Empire  imports   856 

Shipbuilding  conditions . .   . .  133, 166, 299,  989 
Shipping,  industry  in  South  Wales. .  377 
Slats  (Venetian  blind),  market  for  re- 
quired woods..   165 

production  and  market   165 

Softwoods,  market                           . .  988 

in  Scotland   384 

Soya  bean  cake  and  meal,  market ..  292, 356 
Soya  bean  oil,  imports  in  1936  and 

market   290 

Soya  beans,  imports  and  production..  289 

market  in  West  of  England   356 

Spruce,  imports  and  market   15,20 

imports  into  and  market  in  Scot- 
land, 1936   ..  ..255,256,385 

market  in  London  for  Sitka   165 

Steel  scrap,  market  in  Scotland..   ..  462 

Stokers,  market  in  North  of  England  20 
Straw,  import  prospects  in  North  of 

England  for  1937   300 

production   1149 

in  North  of  England,  1936   300 

Textiles,  industry  in  North  of  Eng- 
land, 1936   297 

Timber,  imports  into  and  market  in 

West  of  England,  1936   421 

imports  into  Scotland,  1936  ..  ..255,256 

imports  into  South  Wales,  1936..  ..  422 
Tinplate,  exports  from  South  Wales  to 

Canada,  1936   426 

production    in    and    exports  from 

South  Wales   424 

Tobacco,  imports  and  market  in  1936  497 

imports  from  Canada  in  1936..   ..  502 
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Tomatoes     (canned),    imports  and 

market   729 

market  in  North  of  England   562 

market  in  West  of  England   373 

Tomato  product*,  imports  and  market  729 

Trade  agreement  with,  Argentina ....  30 
Canada,  signed  February  23,  1937.  .321,  342 

•leaflet  re   593 

Cuba..   400 

the  Irish  Free  State,  extension  of 

and  amendments  to   400 

Yugoslavia   31 

Trade  in  1936,  with  Argentina  ....  334 

with  Canada   371 

with  China   647 

with  the  Netherlands   307 

Umbrella  parts,  duties  changed. .  . .  528 
Vegetables    (canned),    imports  into 

Scotland  in  1936   294 

market  in  North  of  England . .    . .  562 

Veneer  logs,  market   19 

Veneers  (plywood),  imports  into  Scot- 
land, 1936   296 

West  African  produce,  prices  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1937   517 

Wheat,  imports  in  1936,  into  port  of 

Bristol   508 

into  Scotland   201 

Whisky,  exports    from  Scotland  in- 
crease  167 

Wooden   packing  cases,  manufacture 

in  Scotland     384 

Woodenware,  imports  into  Scotland, 

1936   296 

Wood  wool,  market  for  logs   20 

United  States 

Agriculture,  conditions  in  1936   237 

Barley,  estimated  production  for  1937  581 

imports  of  and  market  for  Canadian  578 

production   578 

Beer,  imports  and  market   614 

production  and  consumption   613 

map  showing   615 

Co-operative  marketing  in   1014 

Corn,  production  in  1936   239 

Cotton,  production  in  1936  .  ..  236 

Customs  regulations  for  imports  into 

Free  Trade  Zone  for  New  York  248 
Douglas  fir,  imports  of  and  market  for 

British  Columbia   908 

Economic  conditions  in  1936   233 

Exports  in  1936   242 

detailed   930 

Flax  fibre,  market   812 

Flaxseed,  imports  and  market   808 

production   808 

Foreign  trade  in  1936  241,930 

Free  Trade  Zone  for  New  York,  open- 
ing of                                  ..  248 

Furs  (raw),  imports  and  market  in 

1936    285 

Horses,  imports  from  Canada   476 

market  and  production   476 

Imports  from  Canada  under  the  quota 
provisions  of  the  Trade  Agree- 


ment 171, 387, 479, 651, 936, 1167 
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United  States — Con. 
Imports  from  Canada  under  the  trade 
agreement  effective  from  Jan.  1, 
1936  . .  . .  41, 116, 244, 444, 652, 898, 1168 

Imports  in  1936   242 

detailed   934 

Linseed  oil,  imports  and  market..  ..  808 

•  Livestock,  industry  in  1936   239 

Motor  vehicles,  production  in  1936. .  235 

Newsprint,  imports,  Jan.-Nov.,  1936. .  237 
production  in  1936  compared  with 

Canadian   237 

Pulpwood,  imports  from  Canada  in 

1936   807 

market   806 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  D.  S. 
Cole,  New  York  City: 

February  6,  1937   233 

April  16,  1937   732 

May  7,  1937   908 

May  13,  1937.   930 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner G.  A.  Newman,  New  York 
City: 

February  10,  1937   285 

March  15,  1937   476 

April  20,  1937   806 

May  21,  1937   1014 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner R.  G.  C.  Smith,  New  York 
City: 

February  10,  1937   248 

April  1,  1937   578 

April  5,  1937   613 

April  19,  1937   808 

Shingles,  quota  on  imports  of  red  cedar  448 

Silver  fox  pelts,  market  in  1936    288 

Steel,  production  in  1936   234 

Textiles,  industry  in  1936   236 

Trade  agreement  with  El  Salvador.  . .  448 
Trade  agreements,  existent  and  pro- 
posed  242 

Trade  in  1936,  with  Argentina   335 

with  China   646 

with  the  Netherlands   309 

Western  hemlock,  imports  and  market  908 
Wheat,  production  and  crop  conditions, 

1936   238 

Uruguay 

Agricultural  implements,  market. .  . .  177 

Economic  conditions,  1936   693 

Jan.-March,  1937   1074 

Exchange  conditions  174,1116 

Exchange  control  174, 693 

Livestock,  industry  in  1936   693 

Newsprint,  market   176 

Trade  with  Canada  in  1936   693 


V 

Varnishes 

See  Paints  and  Varnishes 

Veal 

United  Kingdom,  duties  changed  on 

non-Empire  importations   63 
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Vegetables  (Canned) 

Belgium,  imports  in  1936   603 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1936   1046 

Japan,  imports  in  1936   974 

production  and  exports   972 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936   612 

United  Kingdom,  imports  into  Scot- 
land, 1936   294 

imports  of  and  market  for  tomatoes  373 

562, 729 

market  in  North  of  England   562 

Vegetables  (Fresh) 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1936   1046 

Cuba,  imports  of  and  market  for  beans  431 

New  Zealand,  imports  of  and  market 

for  onions   781 

United  States,  co-operative  marketing  1020 
See  also  Potatoes 

Veneer  Logs 

United  Kingdom,  market   19 

Veneers  (Plywood) 

United  Kingdom,  imports  into  Scot- 
land, 1936    296 

Venezuela 

Exchange  conditions   341 

Vermicelli 

Hongkong,  imports  in  1936   998 

Siam,  imports  in  1936   1026 


"Washing  Machines  (Electric) 

Netherlands,  imports  of  and  wringers, 

1936   800 

South  Africa,  imports  and  market  . .  986 

West  Africa 

Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  im- 
provement in  prices   517 

"Western  Hemlock 

United  States,  imports  of  and  market 

for  British  Columbia   908 

See  also  Lumber  and  Timber 

Western  Red  Cedar 

United   Kingdom,  imports  into  and 

market  in  Scotland,  1936..  ..255,256 
See  also  Lumber  and  Timber 

Wheat 

Argentina,  acreage  devoted  to  since 

1927  increased   172 

official  estimates  of  1936-1937  crop. 30, 805 
Australia,  crop  estimate  for  1936-37..  303 

f.a.q.  standard  for  1936-37   668 

harvest  in  1936-37   879 

Now   South   Wales,  production  of 

hard   53 

production  and  exports  ..52,170,303,467, 

731,944,1151 
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Wheat— Con. 

Belgium,  imports  in  1936   601 

licence  tax  cancelled  360,449 

Canada,  chart  showing  exports,  1934-36  302 

China,  consumption   12 

future  market   1 

imports  and  production   1 

imports  in  1936   720 

imports  into  Tientsin,  1936   918 

production  by  provinces,  1930-31  to 

1935-36   5 

production  prospects   8 

uses   13 

yield  per  acre   7 

Czechoslovakia,  market  situation..  ..  27 

Denmark,  surtax  on  hard  abolished..  359 

France,  imports  from  Canada,  1936. .  841 

market  for  durum   517 

Germany,  duty  reduced   89 

imports  from  Canada  in  1936..  ..  676 
imports,     Jan.-March,    1937,  and 

market   960 

market   26 

Guatemala,  production   525 

India,  crop  forecasts,  1936-37..  ..783,1104 
imports  and  exports,  1936-37..  ..784,1105 

production  and  marketing   1101 

Irish  Free  State,  duty  removed..   ..  696 

imports  in  1936   513 

from  Canada   466 

price  for  home-grown  increased ....  121 

production  258, 513 

Italy,  duty  reduced   184 

expenditures  on  campaign   758 

Japan,  exemption  from  certificates  of 

origin  requirements   90 

imports  and  market   558 

imports  from  Canada,  1936   485 

Malta,  imports  in  1936   1162 

Manchukuo,  crop  estimate  for  1936- 

37   560 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936  609,835 

from  Canada   570 

monopoly  tax  reduced  697,835 

production  in  1936   836 

New  Zealand,  imports,  Jan.-Sept.,  1936  100 

South  Africa,  crop  estimate,  March, 

1937   883 

production  in  1935-36   324 

Spain,  import  prohibitions  removed..  529 

Sweden,  duty  reduced   314 

tax  levy  reduced   528 

Switzerland,  imports  from  Canada  in 

1936   1012 

United  Kingdom,  imports  from  Ca- 
nada, 1936  193,196 

Jan.-March,  1937   771 

imports  into  port  of  Bristol,  1936.  .508, 940 

imports  into  Scotland,  1936   201 

scheme  for  assistance  to  growers. .  1091 

United  States,  production   and  crop 

conditions  in  1936   238 

Whisky 

Straits   Settlements,    import  regula- 
tions changed   32 

United  Kingdom,  exports  from  Scot- 
land increase   167 

See  also  Beverages  (Alcoholic) 
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Wines 

British    West    Indies,    Jamaica,  im- 
ports in  1936   . .  1046 

See  also  Beverages  (Alcoholic) 

Wire 

Cuba,  imports  of  aluminium   79 

New  Zealand,  imports  of  fencing,  Jan.- 

Sept.,  1936..     102 


Wireless  Apparatus 

See  Radios  and  Radio  Parts 

Wood 

See  Lumber  and  Timber 

Woodemvare 

United  Kingdom,  imports  into  Scot- 


land, 1936   296 

Wood-Oil 

China,  exports  in  1936   553 

Wood  Products 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936   691 

Wood-Pulp 

Belgium,  imports  in  1936   685 

China,  imports  in  1936  397,716 

France,  imports  from  Canada,  1936..  841 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1936   692 

from  Canada   574 

Sweden,  exports  in  1936   1154 


United  States,  imports  in  1936..   ..  935 


Wood  Wool 

United  Kingdom,  market  for  logs..  ..  20 

Wool 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  sales  at 

Sydney..  53,305 

sales..    ..  669,879 

Netherlands,   imports   of   unspun  in 

1936..  ..  ...  ;   607 

South  Africa,  production  and  exports  324 
See  also  Textiles 

Woollen  Piece-Goods 

British  West  Indies,  Trinidad,  duty 


increased   32 

See  also  Textiles 

Y 

Yugoslavia 

Parcel  post  imports,  customs  procedure  151 
Trade    agreement    with    the  United 

Kingdom   31 

Z 

Zinc 

Belgium,  exports  in  1936   1005 

China,  imports  from  Canada,  1936..  1124 
Japan,  imports  from  Canada,  1936..  485 

imports  of  and  products   1030 

production  and  exports   1030 

See  also  Metals  and  Minerals 

Zinc  Spelter 

Hongkong,  imports  in  1936   998 
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